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CHAPTER I. 


Two schoolboy. s on a summer morning were 
marching along the road from Beacon* Hurgate 
to Custle-Bartield, in the tramiuil heart of mid- 
England. Each bore a satchel, in which he 
carried his books, and a provision of cold meat, 
bread and butter, and hard-boiled eggs, for dinner. 
They were each furnished also with a broad - 
mouthed, frayed, old, green baize bag, charged 
with round pebbles ; and as they swung along, 
they cost seafcdiing glances about the road, *%s if 
they kept a keen lookout for something. Every 
now and then one or oilier W'ould make a dart 
a stoop, Avould take up and examine a pebble, 
anil then would eitlier throw it with rare ])re- 
cisioii at a niiu’k, or would add it to the contents 
of the green baize bag. 

These two were of the same age to a day, and 
nearly to an hour, and were cousins by the 
mother’s side. One was swarthy of complexion 
and a trifle grim in aspect, a boy of the bulldog 
British pattern ; and the other w^as fair-haired, 
fresh-coloured, and gray-eyed, with an amiable, 
dreamy look. They w'ere rising twelve, the pair 
of them, and were uncommonly w^ell built and 
well set up for their age. 

‘ Uncas,’ said the dreamy boy, * w’e shall have 
a rare old scrimmage with the Mingoes this 
morning.’ 

‘/^ugh ! ’ said the bulldog boy in answer. He 
was naturally a youth of few words, and the part 
of ‘the sententious savage,’ as dear old Cooper 
used to call the Indian, suited him to perfec- 
tion. ' ^ 

• ^ ^ 

They were under the dominion of Cooper, and 

wef’^ soaked and saturated with the Lore of 
Beacne’s Bix penny American Library. They had 
and enjoyed a daily skirmish with a half-score 


or so of the natural enemy of Castle- Barfield, 
and wiiat would have been a mere undignified 
pecking-match without the glorious help of^ncy, 
grew to an Indian battle by its aid. 

There was no seminary for youth in Beacon- 
Hargale with the sole exception of a dame-school, 
presided over by an old woman of singularly for- 
bidding aspect and limited learning ; and when 
by her aid, or in oite of her hindrances, the 
lads had mastered words of two syllables, they 
were sent off to school to Castle- Barfield, wiiither 
they went daily afoot Jn all weathers, hail, rain, 
or shine, the whole year round, holiday-times 
and Sundays alone excepted. On their very first 
journey, one Sam Saunders, a Barfield boy, by 
profession a bir«J-scarer, had experienced a lively 
and natural r^entinent at the presence of boys 
from anotherJparish on a high-road macadamised 
at the ei^iense of Barfield ratepayers, and had 
hailed them with derisive epithets. Finding 
himself repaid in kind, he had fjillen back on 
the argument of arms, and had stoned them from 
wdiat seemed a safe mstance. The youthful 
strangers, whether by skill or accident, bad come 
victors out of tliis first fray ; and Sam Saunders, 
afterw^ards elevated to the rank and digfiity of a 
Mingo chieftain under the title of the Big Bear, 
lied weeping from the field. It took a week or 
two to make him understand that the enemy 
might be expected at a given hour upon the 
road ; but when that fact at last penetrated his 
mftid, he sent round the fiery cross among his 
tribe and lay in anfb^sh. There was a great fri^y 
that tnorning, and flie infadera of the soil w'ere 
beaten back, and forced to make a detour, which 
resulted in their Wng late for scjiool, a^d bore 
further fruit in chastisement at* the bauds •• 
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master who was none too unwilling' to inflict 

it. • 

Then, in the bosom of William (ilregg, the 
bulldog boy, awoke and flamed the fires of 
vengeance ; and the milder soul of John Vale, 
the dreamy boy, took lieat from his compunidn’s 
fire, and they* twain made a compact to live or 
die together; and they set up cock -sh 5' in the 
orchard of Greg^ senior, and ]>ractised at the 
same as^dnously m all s^iare moments, until Chey 
grew 80 accurate in aim and w^le in range that 
, the foe luid fear of them, ^hey began with a 
medicine-bottle at fifty boyish pac^s ; but in a 
while they l*epame so deadly that they could no 
longer .alFord so frail a target, and had to sub- 
'^Lii^e an Id slioo for the bottle, and this tho}^ 
battered daily and hourly to their hearts’ great 
contentment, filling the exercise, as boys can and 
do, with a thousand warlike imaginings invisible 
to the eye of any adult watcher, 
k When they were on the war-path, they wei« 
Uncas* and Pathfindor one to the other ; and 
Uncjis ci^rried, as befitted hia wildcblood, a scalp- 
ing-knife of lath. Tlie gentler Pathfinders 
instificts made him recoil from the use of such 
a weapon, but he tolerated liia friend’s possession 
of it. They got no end of braises, an<l enjoyed 
tliemselves mightily, deVelo])ing in this savage 
w’arfare all sucli virtues as war cun breed — 
cou^^e, endurance, resource, magnanimity, and 
the* likd, and wore really at bottom less mis- 
chievously employed than .tlie pessimist in boy- 
hood might imagine. 

They drew near, that strip of the enemy’s 
country where battle was most conimonly offered, 
and looked to their arms ; that is to say, they 
shook up the green baize bags aitd arranged the 
likeliest pebbles topmost. They attached a 8 ii]:>er- 
stitious value to stones ol' a certain form ; and a 
disc-ehaped pebbje of the size of an old-fashioned 
copper penny and the thickness of three or four 
was looked on as a precious find and reserved 
for moments of great emergency.^ , 

On the Beacon- Hargate roudVwas what the 
country-people thereabouts cull a Jac<|b’s ladder, 
•a stile witli ton or a dozen steps to it, leading 
from the lowdying lane to fields on a higher 
level. The pathway to which this ladder led 
the traveller lay acrosapa senes of gently rolling 
fields which were called Scott’s Hills ; and in 
the middle of the fields was a fairy ring, which 
had so .often been danced round by cliildish feet 
that the grass woe worn altogether away from it 
and the circle tramped as hard as a board. The 
hundred aeres of open sp^ce the fields afforded 
gave ample" ojiportunity for gdvance and retreat, 
and the Mirigocs had chos^iu it for their own 
country for years past. • 

The two boys clHiibed tlie Jacob’s f adder warily 
•jfud prospected for ‘sign?’. The eagle tye of 
Uncas detected a tousled head beyond the line 
of the first hill. Almost at the same moment 
the iittrepid |)air were obsetted by the enemy, 
•and a •wild cry. of dgfiauce was rai^d. Among 


the other advantages of the war-country was a 
clear echo, which retmhed all noises with a sudden 
clap of sound like a vocal Jjox on the ear. This 
redoubled the noise of warfare, and gave a sense 
^of ^listance, luiinbers, and vastness inexpressibly 
del^htfiil. The enemy apjiearing on tiie ridge 
of (he hill in an irregular line, ojiened a harm- 
less fire, to which the allies disdained reply. The 
distance was as yet loo great for danger ; but the 
Mingoes, with savage cunning, scattered with 
intent to form a wide circle and attack the 
advancing body from every side at once. 

‘’-Tis long odds, Uncas,’ said the Pathfinder: 
‘nine to two.’ 

‘AVagh !’ .said Uncas ; and accustomed to livery 
wdle the foe might tiy, they separated, one work- 
ing to the right and the other to the left, so that 
they iniglit intercept the intended movement. 

The precision of their fire made them di'eade<l, 
and the enemy was wary of displaying himself 
too freely. It was a baJ’barous form of relaxa- 
tion, no doubt, but the schoolboys fought for their 
right of way, and men make war in deadliei' 
earnest in assertion of rights and jnivilegiis no 
wliit more sacred, and there is a great deal of 
b liman nature in boys. 

The figlit liad varying fortunes, but the expedi- 
tion forced its way at last ; and its way out of the 
dangerous i-ountry seemeil assured, when a stroke 
of treasonous vengeance put an end to the war 
for good and all, doing sucli serious execution, 
that the enemy, scared by its' own act, lied into 
hiding* places and appeared no more. '^I'be two 
schoolboys joined each otlicr at the end of the 
fray, breathed, flushed, and triumphant, and 
pur.sued their roail with occasional tuiiis to 
answer the cjK\s from the defeated. Tliis was 
all in order and in accold with the best .tradi- 
tions of CuogeJ’ and the Sixpenny Library ; but 
the two lads fought honestly and loyally, and 
at the bottom of their liearts not only had no 
desire to hurt anybody, but had even a kind of 
camaraderie for tlie wild tribe they fought,'’ Ph. 
It was a roughish kind of game, to be suryZ/n*^ 
it was no more than a game, after all, aiitiK,# "^ 
was not a shade of malice in it. But a certain 
hulking left-handed fellow, a new recruit on the 
Barfield side, had been hit a day or two before, 
and imjiojted a murderous seriousness into tha 
fun. He bail taken no part in the affair of tliat 
day, but lay in wait with a stone the size ^f his 
list until the boys went j>ast him unsuspiciously 
at a distance of half-a-dozen yai*ds. Then he 
launched Ids missile unseen, and dropped back 
into the ditch from which he had arisen. The 
stone struck the fair-haired lad above the ear, 
as he was laughing and sparkling over the combat 
just finished, and rolled him over as if it had been 
a musket bullet. 

The bulldog boy his comrade, not as yet know- 
ing what hurt had been done, but boiling^ into 
sudden rage at treachery, dashed in the direction 
from which the stone must have been hurled. 
Tlie titiitorous left-handed oUe rose to flee, but 
had no chance except to stay and give battle. 
The fight was brief and decisive, and the traitor 
bofng knocked down, refused tbvget up again. 
The avenger went back to his comrade, and the 
youthful coward in the smock-frock crwled 
through the hedge and ran. His late conffadeB 
drew a little nearer in scattered grgitps^ and stared 
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with friglitened eyes, for tjie fair-haired boy lay 
where he liad fallen and matle no sign. 

‘Jack,' said his couU’ade, kneeling by him, ‘are 
you luirtr There was no answer. ‘Jack! 
what's the matter? Speak to a fellow! I «ay^, 
Jack ! it isn't like you to sham. Jack 1 Jadk !’ 
He wjis crying by this time in a voice so wild 
. and frightened, that his hearers stared with guilty 
and fear-stricken faces upon one ancHher, and 
scattered, taking as many ways as there were 
boys. Tlie wild frightened voice pursued them, 
and then quavered into tears and silence. 

‘ Tlie road was unfrequented, and it might he 
hours before hedp came that way. John lay m 
still and silent that for all the other could tell he 
might be dead. An inexpressible pang of guilt 
a.id grief rived the bulldog lieart, and the lad fell 
on the body of his prostrate friend and fawned 
upon it and kissed it and wept terrible tears. 
Men hardly know these extremities of grief and 
terror. 

He had knelt for what seemed uii age, when a 
hand was laid upon his shoultler and a voice 
spoke to him in a tongue he did not understand, 
and had never even heard before. He looked up 
with his tear-bluiTeil face and eyes. ‘ Oh, please 
lielp me to curry him lioine,' he besought the 
I stranger. ‘ They have killed him ! Tlu?y have 
! killed him!' 

I ddie new-comer knelt upon the grass and rolled 
I the unconscious body gently over. There was 
i a little blood upon the cheek, (lowing from a 
' slight incision at the top of the right ear, lund 
guiiled by this he removed the cap and expOse<l 
a great bump which showed with a purplish hue 
through tlie close-cut silky light hair. 

*Oh, la, la!' said the stranger, and felt about 
the humj> with cautious and gentle fingers. The 
bulldog boy knelt beside him, staring at him with 
a faint dawn of hope in his heart and giving 
now and then a gasping sob. The stranger was 
like no man he hud ever seen before, llis skin 
was of a cotVee brown, and liis b(?arJ and hail’ 
and eyes were iis black as jet and very lusti’ous. 
He woi'c a shabby jacket of claret-coloured vidve- 
teeii, and a gay jiink-striped handkercliief tied 
in a loose and careless knot at his brown throat 
under the gay blue striped collar of his shirt. 
A little billycock hat was stuck on the back of 
his -curly tangled head, and in each ear he wore 
a gohLring, as line as hair at toj), and thickening 
at the bottom to the form of a crcsSceiit moon. 
He had no waistcoat, and his shabby trousers were 
abound about by a leather strap with a big buckle. 
He looked altogether strange and outlandish ; 
but when he turned his dark eyes on the lad 
beside him, and his milk-white t<!eth Hashed 
between bis black heal’d and moustache in a 
sympathetic grimace of pity, there was something 
in his look which bred conhdence at once. 

‘ Waiter,’ said the stranger, holding out the cap ; 
‘get Water.' He spoke the simple words slowly, 
with an air of having to search for them in 
his mind before he found them. 

The boy took the cap and ran with it to where 
a little runnel which had its source in a field 
drain-pipe bablfed .Uamond clear. He filled ^it 
and hack with it ; but it leaked so fast that 
for a|| his haste he arrived with scarcely half a 

E int. The stranger threw it into the unconscious 
id's face, and havjpg funijiled awhile at liia 


collar, drey a great shining clasp-knife and%lit 
the linen through. ‘More,’ he sai(> tlien, and 
taking oJf his own hat, ollercd it. This, being 
matle ®f a close-beaten felt, came back full, and 
the foreigner threw it by sharp handfuls into 
John’s face until the gray eyes opened and looked 
about filmily with no rocugnitiou.in them, and 
iLen closed again. 

‘ His — name V ftuid the stranger question ingly. 
‘John Vale.' • 

I His-dioiue ? You— know?’ With the same 
painful slowness mnd the same air oi seeking the 
words beforehand. % 

‘ V^es. Th(?re it is. The hoiuse-with the red 
roof among the trees, more than a away.' 

‘You spick — too tjuick,' said the sl^anger. 
‘Find — his — home. Comeback. Quick.’ • 

William Cregg threw down his bag and satchel 
and ran as hard as liis legs could carry him, 
though every now and then a sob caught him 
at the throat and threatened either to cholve him 
or to bring him to a stand-still. Meantime the 
stranger, walking to the hedge, cut a pair of ttout 
slivers from a hawthorn, and planting one tn the 
turf on either^ide his unconscious charge’s head, 
took oir his coat and sU;;]H'nded it abovi‘ the boy’s 
■face to sluide Jiim from the sun, which wae by 
this time growing powerful. When he had done 
this, he groped gently in the pockets of the coat, 
and having found tobacco and papers, rolled him- 
self a cigarette, struck a lucifer match upon his 
trousers, nursed the light in his cofiee-l^wn 
hands against a faint breeze that was bidding, 
and so sat pulling, bareheaded in the eun, with 
Ids hands about liis knees. He was a w'ell-^yait, 
active-looking fellow of about thirty, and very 
small in stature. He sat like a stiitue of idleness 
for half an hour, only moving once or twice to 
moisten tiie boy’s db and temples from the 
water whicli still lingered in a crease of the felt 
hat, or to roll and light a new cigarette. 

At length there roBC a sound of hoofs and 
wheels, a,nu this coming to a pause in the lane 
at the foot of the fields, a ponderous man in dusty 
gray heaved in sight, mounting the Jacob’s ladder, 
and strode solidly, tow’tirds him. He disappeared 
once by reason id the rolling formation d' the 
land, but by-umLoy showed again near at hand — 
a grave man, outstanding eyebrows, honest, 
simple, stAdfast eyes, and a beak like a good- 
tempered eagle's. « 

The foreigner rose and confronted him inquir- 
ingly. * His — fazer?’ he demanded. * 

ine grave man ausweijjng ‘ Yes,’ the stranger 
drew his coat away from the boy's face and slipped 
into it with a lounging grace. Then he picked 
up his hat, waved it tvvieft or thrice to and fro, to 
shake the water from it, and dropped it anyhow' 
on the top of his black eurl;^ watching the new,- 
comer seriously all the while. . 

‘ Poor little chap !’ 41iid the father, stooping to 
raise the boy in his arms. ‘It's a itasty knock 
he’s got. — I'ick them things up and bring 'eiu 
alo^, will you V 

lie spoke with n sidelong gesture of the head ; 
and the foreigner, unflei’standing the sign and the, . 
glance^hich went with it rather than the words, ‘ 
gathered up the satchel, the bag, and the two 
C4ips, and obedieritljf Jollowed in the other’^t pon- 
derous footsteps. * • # . o 

A well- horsed dogcaH stoftd at *th^ bottop of 
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theludder, and a man with a straw iii» liis mouth 
and a geneAl look of stables held the reins. The 
farmer having carefully descended the steps, held 
up the boy to him, as if the poor little figiYre had 
been no more than a feather’s weight. Then he 
turned upon the foreigner, and holding out One 
hand for the 'things he carried, put the other to 
his pocket with a somewhat doubtful air. He 
looked with mild inquiry at the shabby jacket 
and the shabbier' trousers and downward to the 
boots, ^bese being dusty, unblacked, and broken, 
seemed to decide him, aiul he ^rew forth a little 
handful of silver and held it out. ' 

‘Merci!’ said the stranger, repelling the offer 
with bofth ‘No, no, no ! Sank you ; but 

bq!’ . 

♦ Take it,’ said the farmer, looking again at the 
brolcon boots. 

^ The other followed hi.s glance, and smiled with 
hash of his white teeth. ‘Xo, no, no I* lie said 
again. ‘Sank you, but no ! 1 — have — done he 
paused there and thought for a second or tw’o, 
and then found ‘nossings — nossiiigs.’ He paused! 
and thought again, and added, ‘Good-luck lift- 
ing his l^at as he spoke. 

‘Thank you kindly,’ answered the farmer. 
* There s not a-many of the gypsies as would take 
the trouble, and fewer as wouldn’t take the 
money. Thank you kindly.* 

‘No, no!’ stiid tin; foreigner lightly. ‘No 
Banks. Nc sing. Good-luck !‘ 


'JJhe farmer, climbing into the dogcart, took the 
Dv m hi! 


boy m his arms, and wa.s driven away, turning a 
backward glance at the .shabby wanderer who 
would take no money. The shabby wanderer 
waved his hat to him, and followed the track of 
the dogcart along the dusty road. 


CHAPTER ir. 


The bulldog boy had beeu despatched to look 
for the tloctor, and had stiuted upon liis j^earch in 
an agony of self-accusatiJLi. He was a boy of the 
tenderest heart, ^{inder his dogged exterior, and as 
he ran panting and gasping along the road towards 
the doctor’s house — which, ‘by tlie way, lay a good 
three miles off— he exaggerated|hi.s own share in 
the feud with the young raganuiffins of Castle- 
Barfield, and minimised his companion’s share in 
it, until at last he felt as guilty a.s S murderer. 
There was a swelling tide of remorse and terror 
in* his heuifc, and ii once he had allowed it to 
break beyond bounds, he would have had to sit 


down and cry helple£^y and bitterly. So, being 
tie 


one of those determined fellows who will do what 
they once take to^be their duty if tliey die for it, 
ancl seeing that liis one pre.sent duty was to find 
the doctor with all possible speed, he choked 
down his fears and repentances as best he could, 
and ran os he had never run in his life before, 
in spite df his choking^ throat and swelling 
heart. 

As good fortune had it, the <loctor very nearly 
ran over him at a sudden turning of the road. 
The messenger could scarcely speak, but go£ his 
jatory out in breathless sobs •somehow, and so was 
picked up and driven baSk to the farifihouse. 
The farmer and the injured lad had arrived but 
a mit^ite or two before, and^^ie dogcart was still 
.Btgindijig at *the gateway. The doctor jumped 
dow^ threy tSe reinte to the boy, and entered. 


Young Grejjg sat in. the doctor’s trap and held 


the reins. The sun shone bright, and the trees 
rustled in tlie gay wind. Now and then q carter 
called to his team or cracked his whij^ and there 
wa^a distant sound of jangling bells. The doctor’s 
hoijfce champed at his bit, and beat the roadway 
firefc with one forefoot and then with the other. 
Mullled voices spoke within the house, and some- 
times the wretched listener heanl the sound of 
hurrying feet upon the uncarpeted stairs. He 
was profoun<lly troubled, and felt as guilty as 
Cain, though there was a piteous exculpation of J 
himself going on within doors all the while. 

The hostler came and led off the farmer’s horse ; 
and the boy, though he longed to ask if tlie doctor 
had as yet said anything, was so weighed upon by 
his fears that he left the qiie.‘«tion nn.spoken, ana 


watched the hostler go tlirougli the gale and nwny 

1 y 


E ast tlie side of the house as miserably as thoiigl 
e knew that the man carried the last shred of 
hope with him. Then, when he had sat utterly 
desolate for a quarter (>f an hour or so, listeniim 
to all the sound.s in the house with a strained and 
dreadful fear, lit? heard the sound of wheels and 
hoof-beats behind him, and turning liis tear- 
stained face, saw a ponderous, grave, clean-shaven 
man in the act of pulling up a few yards away. 
This personage looked a great deal too big for tlie 
trap lie rode in, and, indeed, had a way with him 
of looking too big for any place in which he 
m.iglit find himself. He was a man of huge phy- 
sityie, but he had a grave and pondei’ous way 
of kiiagnifying himself, as it were, and seeming 
bigger than he was. Ho wore gray dotlics of a 
severe and formal cut ; his neckcloth was white ; 
and his hat broad, low-crowned, and stiffly curled 
at the brim, so that he had something of a clerical 
or senii-clerical air. His gray eyes were keen, 
and had all their light upon the surface ; his 
mouth, *chin, and jaw gave unmistakable signs of 
an obstinate will. His face was n vulgarised coj)y 
of the great Napoleon’s, and Mr Ilobcrt Snelling 
himself may be faiily described as a Napoleon 
minus the brains whicli made Najioleon remark- 
able. That is to say, that he saw his neighbour’s 
side of things insect small, whilst his own side 
looked big as Behemoth ; that he had a will of 
iron, an indomitable selfishness, and an unusual 
capacity for tysanny. 

liobert Snelling was a seed and corn merchant, 
and a first-cousin of Farmer Yale’s. He was 
immensely respectable, and greatly respected, and 
he had such a mastiff-way of going straight to 
any worldly or social bone he wanted, that people^ 
genorally made a clear i*gad for him. He was a 
very remarkable person for a rustic tradesman, 
and had done some reading and thinking in his 
time. Must people were a little afraid of him, 
and though he passed as the keenest trader 
in those parts of the world, he was also held to 
be a model of rectitude. 

He got out of his trap with a solid slow dignity, 
and tied up the reins to a part of the trap itself 
with a deliberate action in which no motion 
seemed wasted or delayed. There was a weight 
o^ will in his walk, in his rejmsc, in the way 
in which lie carried his hands, in every heavy 
gesture. ^ 

‘Well — ah — Willyum !* says Mr Snelling§o the 
boy. His voice was of a deep drawling boss, and 
at the efid of a pbrase, sl^rt ot long, ft closed 
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on a high loud note delivered with a wnap as 
quick as the sound of a pistol, and not much 
softer. In conversation, tins method of his seemed 
to indicate at once a deliberate desire for justice 
and an irrevocable decision. The profound linger- ^ 
ing basso meant choice, forethought, wariiLss. ’ 
The loud snap at the end of it said, ‘ Tliere J-qu 
are ! That’s settled and done with.’ 

He saw that the boy was crying, and looked 
bitterly distressed ; but tlieii, boys cried ju'etty 
often, and looked bitterly distressed on grounds 
which, when a man gave himself the trouble of 
* looking at them, were ludicrously sniall. It was 
probable, whatever was the matter, that the boy 
had done something to deserve it ; or if he liad 
not, then he wnuld do later. That was the way 
with hoys — to merit siitrering, and to suffer. 

He marched heavily into the house in that 
strong and wilful way of his, always as if he 
expected opposition and were prepared to bear it 
down, not Rwaggeringlj’^ or bully ingly, but with 
a deep-seated bellicose strength. There was a 
longisn garden, full of iiitertanghid vegetables and 
flowers, betwijen the gate and tlie farmhouse, and 
the pathway between them was bri^ k-paved tind 
smoutli and lustrous with many years of constant 
scrubbing. The beans were in flower like an 
army of black aiirl white butterflies waiting the 
signal to rise and flutter in the nir, and the roses 
and wallflower loaded the light wind with odour. 
Mr Snelling gave u satisfied slow sniff as he went, 
and stalked into the half-gloom of the clean low- 
ceilingcd kitidieii, where pans and crocks cajB'ght 
stray gleams of reflected light, an<l dazzled in 
them, and a single big red rose pushed its head in 
at the open diamonded window, 

‘ Hillo ! House here !’ cried Mr Snelling, smit- 
ing a bare deal tiible resoundingly with his whip 
as a signal to the inmates. 

‘8h!’ answered a voice from above, and a 
moment later there began- a souml of cautions 
steps upon the stair. I'liese came to an end willi 
the appearance of the farmer, w’hose face looked 
pained and anxious. He closed the stair-door 
gingerly beliiml him and held out his hand to his 
cousin. ‘Our .John’s met with a gruvish mishap,’ 
ho said. ‘ The doctor ’s up-vstairs with him 
now,’ 

‘Oho !’ said Mr Snelling. — ‘Aij^d how did that 
come to pass ? ’ 

‘N^t so loud, Robert — not so loud !’ cried the 
farmer. ‘That voice of thine sets tlie beams 
a-trembling overhead. Some young Rip seems to 
^have thrown a stone at the lad. He’s been 
knocked quite senseless, and he’s been moaning 
on his mother, as has been dead this three years. 
Dr Haycock looks grave about it. I’m afraid 
the lad’s sore hurt.’ 

‘We’ll hope not,’ answered Snelling, moderat- 
ing his voice somewhat, and looking as serious as 
he thouglit the case demanded. ‘You was always 
a bit disposed to be tremorful and fearsome, John, 
and to say die before the time came. — Who was 
the lad tliat did it?’ 

‘I’ve had no time to make proper inquiries 
yet,’ the farmer responded. ‘It was Will Oregg 
brought the ne#s.’ • 

‘Ah I’ cried Snelling, ‘’twas him, was it? 
You J1 have to dust his jacket for him,’ 

The drawl and the snap together gave this 
almost an air of justice ; but the far^uer inter- 


posed : ‘I said ’twas young Gregg brought #the 
news.’ * ^ 

‘^Yes, yp,* replied Snelling in his weighty way. 
‘We’ll sift this.’ He marched out of the kitclien 
into the sunlight, whip in hand, and sought the 
stajiles. There he fouiid the hostler, who by this 
time hatl got the horse out of harness, and was 
hissing round him like a whole brood of snakes 
as he thumped aJi<l polished him with a plaited 
hay wisp. ‘James,’ said Mr Snelling in a magis- 
terial manner, ‘there’s a yoiihg youth^ outside 
guarding the do^lor’s boss. Send him in to me, 
and keep an (jye on the trap j^oiirself. That 
chestnut ’s a bit skittish.’ 

James, to whom any monumt of leisure was 
tedious without teJiacco, paused a short 

black ]iipe from his' waistcoat pocket and to strike 
a matcli upon his corduroy trousei's. Mr Sneilir/g, 
having given his orders, bad immediately i'(‘tirea. 
lie returned to the kitchen, and there, planting 
an arnichair in the middle of the floor, sat down 
in it anti waited to tleal out justice. 

^ ‘ Well — ah — Willynm,’ he began, as the boy 
(mtered, ‘how came you to do this damage .to Mr 
A'ale’e little boy V 

‘It wasn’t nib, Mr Snelling,’ returned William. 

‘We’ll see about that by-nnd-by,’ .said Mr 
Snelling, sternly [>ondej’ous and wise, a spectacle 
to strike a guilty boy with awe. A spectacle, 
perhaps, to strike an innocent boy with a sense of 
exasperation. 

‘Let the lad tell how it happened, Robert,’ said-, 
the farmer. ^ 

Mr Snelling gave a wordless wave of liis right 
arm, as if to say, ‘Leave an open road for Justice 
and for \\’isdc)in, and leave this boj’- to me.’ 

‘ How came you, sir, to do this act of wicked 
damage V he asked. 

*JMr A’’ale,’ said lb*- boy, turning to the farmer, 

‘I ’ll tell you all iibci/. how it happened’ 

‘And no lies, miiul,’ interrupted Mr Snelling. 
‘A lie’s always found out, anu it’ll make it a 
great d(‘al vorse for yoii^So now, go on.’ 

The bulldog boy looKod at him ndtellioiisly. 
Perhaps he may have thought what idtered 
lines he would conducl the conversation if he 
were as big as Snelling. 

‘Ever since w5’ve gone to Bchool to Pai field,’ 
he began agfiii# addressing himself naturally to 
Vale, and m the brow-beating Injustice in the 
arnichair, ‘ we ’ve always liad a fight in the 
morning with some of the Barfield boys on Scott’s” 
Hills. We couldn’t ]>a.ss witbout, mid so we’ve 
always had a fight with ’em.’ 

‘AVhat do jmu mean,’ !9nclling demanded, ‘by 
saying V i 

‘There was a itew Ixiy there last Thursday’ | 

the lad went on ; but Snelling stoi>ped him with a 
sonorous ‘Wait there.’ 

The boy waited, regarding him with a rebellions 
eye and a lowering fwe. lie had begun to glow 
with his story, and woubl Lave made it all clear 
in a moment, and he had been full of honest and 
tender self-accusation. 

‘•A'ou’re talking to your elders, you are,’ said 
Snelling. ‘ You ’re •not talking to a parcel of 
children as are ready#to believe anything. Whol 
do yon mean by saying tint you couldn’t pass to 
Barfield without having a fight in the morning V 
‘We might have boy.answef^d, ‘if 
we had taken the cowardly J)low iwid gone* round® 
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by Uie church. But that's a mile out of tlie way, 
and we dkli^t mean to take the cowardfy blow.' 

* You mean,’ said Mr Snelling, * as yoii provoked 

the fight?' . 

* Wo didn't provoke the fight,’ cried the boy in 
hot resentment. 

‘ How dare yon take that tone wdth your elders, 
sir?' asked Snelling. ‘Is that the way your fathef 
brings you up I’ • 

‘Come, come, Robert,’ said the mild farmer; 
‘hftveaj>it of patience with the lad. — Tell your 
t<ale, William ; and then if there’s any questions 
to he gsked, me and Mr Snelling ’ll, put 'em after- 
wards.’ * • 

‘John,^’ returned Mr Snelling, with almost as 
solemn ai? superior age tand size as he 

employed to the boy himself, ‘you’re wanting in 
tinnnoss. Ler ’e liim to me. I’ll get the truth 
out of him, never fear.’ He laid his hands upon 
his knees an<l leaned a little forward, as if he 
were just beginning to take trouble in the matter. 
— *Now’, William Oregg, go on, and let ns have 
no more prevarication.' ^ 

But .mlliain Gregg was not disposed to go on, 
having been brow-beaten beyond the necessary, 
according to his way of thinking.* All the self- 
accusation and all the tender remorseful feeling 
had gone out of him, and in his own fashion 
he could be as obstinate as Snelling himself. 
There is no saying what might have come of 
the con Hi :t, for just when the boy’s silence was 
growing noticeable, the doctor came down-stairs, 
and mused a diversion. 

‘ I hope the lad ’s come by no real miachief, 
doctor?' said Snelling, turning upon him. 

The doctor wa.s n pale man with pull'y eyelids, 
and looked as if he spent his nigfits in tears. 
It was no part of liis professional scheme to 
lessen the importance of his own services by 
making too light of a case, and lie shook his 
head with so monniful and despondent an air 
that the farmer took friglit at him. 

‘Come, come, Dr Ilay.ock,' said Vale; ‘it is 
to be hoped it isn’t as bad as that comes to ?’ 

The doctor did not say how bud it was, but lie 
shook liis head again and looked deeply serious. 
At this young Gregg was seized ^'ith new terrors, 
to which lie hardly dared to give* a name. 

Snelling rose from his scat, amMaying his two 
great bands on the topmost rail of ^he chair, 
bent above the doctor. ‘ Mr Vale,’ lie .said, in his 
deliberate deep voice, with its note of swift deci- 
sion here iiwl there, ‘is not a man as needs 
be trifled with, nor a man as fears to know 
the truth. You can t«ii us what to look for, 
doctor, and we are men as can endure it.’ 

‘It’s no part of my business,’ answered the 
doctor, ‘to cast down your spirits; and it i.s too 
early, gentlemen, to pronounce a decided opinion. 
Bat I am free to tell you tliat I don’t like 
the look of things. We •shall know more in 
a little wdiile. I will drive over tliis evening.' 

‘You’ll take a glass of ale aforn^jj,ou go, doctor?’ 
asked Yale. Ho asked less out id his home-bred 
country hospitality than because he seemed* to 
cling to the doctor in his omn mind, and would 
fftin have delayed him he opuld, all day. • 

* Well,’ said the doctor lingeringly — * yes ; I 
will take a glass of alo.’ Hj was ns mournful 
over titat as die was over fne boy’s condition, 

be* drank tke alc^when it came with a griev- 


ing relish, as rustic mourners take their port 
or sherry at a funeral.* ‘ I will drive over again 
this evening,’ he said as he shook hands. 

William Gregg had slipped away, and when 
Sneying looked round for him to renew his 
oulWing catechism, the boy was not to be seen. 
He Iwas very strong and undemonstrative by 
nature ; but lie had been already frightened into 
a storm of grief that morning, and the doctor’s 
words and manner struck him with a new terror, 
so that be could not control his tears. He would 
rather any day have taken a flogging than have 
been caught crying, and so he stole away and ' 
hid himself in a barn, and there had his second 
burst of grief and fear all to bimself. 

Grief and fear were not all that filled his mind, 
for a bitter sense of injustice mingled witli them. 
He knew lie would have fought until he could 
fight no longer to save, his chum from harm, 
and his heart so revolted at the cowardice and 
treachery which had done this iniscliii'f, tliat 
to find the mischief charged upon himself was 
a double wrong, and altogether insup])Oi table. 
He hated Snelling with as much passion as his 
grief left room for ; but lie was belpless under 
the injustice put upon him. 

There arc some men, but not many, Mdio take ’ 
the trouble to realise for tb cun selves what chil- | 
dren think and feel. Mr Robert Snelling was | 
certainly not one of them, and he would have 
cared very little, even if he had known of the ! 
leinpest hi* had raised. If a creatuii^ as big as | 
the 'eide of a house had domineered over /iiw, 
had jeered him, brow beaten Idiri, charged him 
Muthout an atom of evidence with crime.s impos- 
sible to his nature, and left him without the 
possibility of redress or vengeance, it would have 
been a dilferent thing altogether. But a boy? 
What does it mattt*r what you say lo a boy? 
What does it matter what a boy thinks, or what 
ho fancies himself to suffer? Things would liave 
come to a pretty pass, surely, in his estimation, 
if a man of midtile age might not say what 
he plwised to a boy. 

Young Gregg had sobbed and fought liimself 
into quiet, when the faiincr, wandering uneasily 
hither and thither, .strolled into the barn and 
found bim. The lad stood up sullenly, prepared 
for fresh injustice, and steeling his heart against 
it. But the farmer, laying a kindly liand on 
Ids shoulder, simply asked him : ‘ Tell how 
it happened, William.’ 

So William told the whole story straightfor- 
wardly and simply ; and the farmer, oidering 
the mare to be harnessed anew, drove ofl' with * 
him to discover and identify the guilty author 
of the damage. 

‘ Yon ouglitn’t to have had any truck with them 
rough lads, William,’ he said, as they drove 
away. 

‘We couldn’t help it, sir,’ said William. ‘They 
wouldn't let us go by without a fight.’ 

The farmer sighed ; but he remembered his j 
own boyhood, lie was a very mild man indeed, 
and he had been mild as a boy ; but he knew 
that he >vould have fought for his right of way, 
if it liad been disputed. ^ 

‘The proper way would have been for you 
to ha' told your father, and for John to ha J told 
me,’ he answered. ‘We should ha' put an end 
to it directly. — But^ now, you see what comes 
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of fighting and taking your own cause i* your 
own hands afore you’re md enough to be wise, 
my lad/ 

The extreme gentleness of this rebuke broke 
William Gregg anew, and he sobbed all the|res (4 
of the way. * I 


TEiai BEGINS AGAIN. 

The month of lioliday, so eagerly longed for, 
has come and gone ; the fellows return to-day. 
I Newspapers ami circulars have inibrined the world 
that ‘the above (Vjllege will resume its duties on 
January 21st;’ or some more brielly make it 
known thus : ‘The Spring Term commences Jan. 
2l8t.’ Ill fact, in tlicse days of hurry, the latter 
style receives more general favour, ami but few 
find time to add D.V., to catch the eye and 
heart of parents of a pious turn of mind. 

This morning the College governor ami chaplain 
came smiling into breakfast. ‘ Well, the vacation 
is over, and the day is fine for travelling.’ His 
good lady, pouring out the steaming coffee, liopes 
the boys will take care of themselves, iind not 
start the tt'rm with bad colds and require nursing 
directly they get buck. 

At the lodge gates, the same yuogramrne was 
gone through an Ikjiij* since : the ])ortev ami 
‘general factotum’ informs his ‘missus’ that ‘the 
vocation is over,’ and not v(.‘rv pleasantly either, 
as it means th(‘ uncording and Jiaiiling about of 
scores of boxijs heavy with books, jam-pots, boots, 
skates, and other wciglity material. The kitchou- 
I maid informs the milkman that ‘the boys i.s 
I coinin’ in- to-day, and cook aafs he inu.st i>ring 
i ten gallons to morrow morning.’ The butcliei* 
i and haker receive similar annoiinceinent.s and 
I enlarged onlers ; they in tlicir turn fail not t<> 
tell their numerous acquaintances at the back- 
doors ill every street in tne town that ‘ the Collegt* 
young g<mtlenien come back to-day.’ 

However tlie world puts this important matter, 
the result is th('. same : by eleven o’clock to-night, 
two hundred and fifty beds that w’ere empty last 
night will hold a tenant. There stand the beds 
in the moonlight— two long rows in No. 4, each 
bed with a dark knob at the head, and a figure 
extended therefrom or coiled up by the pillow. 
By this time every boy has dropped off to sleep ; 
the ] 4 »ud lu'eathing and occasional cough arc the 
only sounds to be heard, except when that new 
boy in the corner turns over in his dream. Boor 
I boy: he had a small ‘weep’ before he fell 
! asleep. Last night he was in the little room 
at home, his box was packed and lying at the 
foot of tlie bel, but to-night his be.d is empty’ 
and the box gone. The motlmr cannot pass liis 
room to-night, without going in to convince 
herself that he is not there. His bed is pain 
fully empty. Sadly she passes out and closes 
the door behind her, not without a prayer and 
a tear. This small tragedy is being acted all 
over the country ; nntenaiited beds strew’ the land, 
and fond mothers w’eep over tlieni. 

But we have brought tlie fellows back to 
College in somnwhat of a hurry ; we need hafdly 
say that boys do not usually tly from the small 
bedKOom at home to the big dormitory at College. 
A inelanclioly breakfast is follow’ed by sad fare- 
wells ; railway ticke^, labels^ porters, and cabmen 



to be negoUated, and a dozen otljer matters must 
be attended to before nightfall. • 

In the matter of going homo, boys are uni- 
versally agreed that the earliest trains are in- 
finitely the best. Although tw’o hours of weari- 
.^ome travelling might be spared by choosing a 
late fast train, he is no or<linary school1)oy who 
•can calmly sit dow’ii and wait while his chums are 
starting at 0.4.5 A..M. In the matter of returning, 
on the contrary, tlierc i.s con si (((arable, diversity of 
ojni^ion. , 

The fii.-it ariival makes Ins appearance soon 
after bnvakfasU If he isn’t a new boy — lor new 
boys usually.an* in a hurry to see what College is 
like — it is easy to fix liim dowm to be one of 
a certain half-dozen. There is a I'^pe of boy that 
ahva 3 ’s returns at this early period of Uu; morning, ^ 
either because he is veiy sick of home aiuUVioli- 
claj’s, or because he wdshea to secure the inost 
comfortable lied in No. (j bedroom, and the best 
of everything else that others might particularly 
like to have. He is by no means a desirable 
i^’haraeter. Wlam his eaiiy raids have tej‘minate<l, 
lii.s lime is spent very enjoyalily in quizzing the 
new boys as they arrive, and laughing boistcroush- 
at anything fliat doesn’t suit his liiinteil notions 
of 2 ^*opriety. He never fails to intjnirc after the 
gridj-lK>x, to ask the names of the new-comer’s 
sisters and the ainount of pocket-money he lias 
brought. 

There is anotluT type of hoy that invariably 
comes back .several days late : notliing would 
induce him to come uj) to time. Hi? is a^'olly, 
care](?.'^s, and foolish fellow, caring nothing for 
position in class or lo.ss of time and knowledge. 
The fellow's say tlnit he tells his jxirents the 
wrong date in order to e.scape the examination in 
holiday-work wdiicli takes place on the first day ; 
but it is moie pro- ble that the parents arc a.s 
iiulilferent as the suns, and ketq> them at home 
merely because they wi.sh it. Such jmronts 
become raivr year by year ; not only do they send 
tlicir sons on the rigljft tlay, but even grumble 
becausi? the holiday’s are .so long. 

The. traflic on the CVdlege Mrive is greatest 
betw’cen tbret*. o’clock and seven. There; they 

conic. A hiige.^ ’bus-load slowly winds its way 
from the big uj) the grounds to the front 

of the building, its to}) covered with figure.^ 
moving }^>out iinfler moitaj* l.'oards. It is just 

a mouth since they pa.ssed through the same 

gntow'a}’ shouting and hnrrahing, ron.sing* the 
neighbourhood with Dnlcv Dvmnfn and AuUl 

Lang The return is not .so jubilant and 

noisy ; yet there is jilfiiU’ of exciteineiil, and 
seemingly nothing (.4 that melancholy which is 
supposed to seiztj upon the Bj*iti.s]i eehoiJboy apd 
play such havoc with him in the shape of homc- 
8icknes.s. Anything that affects the feelings of 
a representative .sclioolboy ought to be hailed with 
delight ; he is not* over-tender ; at least w’c 
mustn’t expect to find anj’ symiitoms of it on the 
top of a ’bus. Possibl>[ he gave W’ay to it for a 
short while wiien he first staHed this morning. 
Having w’aved his hand to the figures on the plut- 
forni until a signakbox intelxrepted the view, he 
sat tiown in a corner of Jhe carriage onite stitl, 
and gazed into space as W’ell os he could through 
a big bead wiiich would insist on filling each eve. 
How’ long he w’oulafiave remained in thistliought- 
ful attitude it is useless Jo attempt to* decade f 
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perlwpa it ia-as well that Brooks and his bi-otlici* 
int(irrupted liie solemnity of the occasion by enter- 


the pbiytime to be appreciated ; iu fact, there is 
a* feeling prcvabrnt that scliool is made far too 
easy a matkiv for the bett(?r classes. ‘ A liberal 
diet’ is also an actuality, and finds its place on 


every prospectus along vv^ith * no corporal punish- 
ment.’ Certainly, this is not prison life and fare. 


ment.’ Certainly, this is not prison life and fare. 

Here comes the last load up the drive. No 
prison van this. Now they stop. Down the 
fellows tumble on to the College steps, and are 
lost to sight in the open doorway under the clock- 
tower, chatting and laughing all the time. In 
they go ! The Rubicon is crossed, and Term has 
begun once more. * » 

That open doorway, that hole under the clock 
at the foot of the tower, has a sort of fascinatimi 
about it ; it reminds one of the hole iu front of a 
beehive where the bees passiin and out; or in 
some vogue way of the^'hole in the hillside into 
which the *Pied Piper’ led the children of 
Hamelim But, first and foreint:lst it brings before 
onr «yeff ofie’e (?wn particular portal, through 


which we were wont to pass and repass during 
those years at College. Do we not still remember 


ing the carriage at the next station and shaking 
him vigorously by the Imnd, more commonly 
styled the paw or the flipper. The schoolboys’ 
train is often like the river -it gathers volume 
at different junctions as it proceeds, and finally 
discharges its contents on the desired platform. 

The well-known faces turn np one after the 
other, and no time is left for melancholy reflec- 
tion. of* vital importance have tot be 

discussed. Robinson isn’t cojnirvg back, so that 
there will be another vacan< y in the Football 
Fifteen. How many new masters are there? Is 
Dumps returning, or did the Doctor give him 
the sack ? ' u n there is an idle moment left, 
there is opportunity for a private cogitiition on an 
all'importcUit question — the pocket-money. Even 
when one is old enough to have forgotten that he 
ever wore knickerbockers, five shillings extra will 
cover any amount of doleful feelings. It had 
been a matter of speculation all the holidays as to 
‘how much the Pater would tip up,’ so that to^ 
have one’s highest anticipations beaten by five 
shillings left no room for other than feelings 
of congratulation. In fact, the homesick boy 
has become a mm aina. But when you do catch 


those years at College. Do we not still remember 
liow, when standing iu its shadow for the fii’st 
time, we nearly broke our young neck in staring 
yp the face of the tower os Father pulled the big 


yp tue lace ot the tower os rather pulled the mg 
bell-flandle at its base to gain admittance. What 
a height it appeared -hnndreds of feet! From 


him shedding a quiet tear iu a corner of the play- 
ground, he is an affectionate, sympathetic, litthi 


ground, he is an affectionate, sympathetic, litthi 
^ellow of ti e right sort, lamenting the absence of 
something more lasting and satisfying than cake 
and jam. 

Tlia^prdinary schoolboy, who g(!ts infinite enjoy- 
ment out of kicking inflated leather about, and in 
the very ‘ feel ’ of a but, has more real enjoyment 
at College than at home, because be always has 
at hand the necessary paraphernalia aiul com- 
panions, without liaving to hunt all over the 
town to raise a side ; also, the restraints of home- 
life, which are often more irksome than those of 
school-life, are reinovetl. Notwithstonding this, 
it is hardly necessary to say that lioUday.s will 
always be ay)preciated, bco’use they are a change 
from the routine of tluj Term. In the same way, 
many of us who are older and prefer the quiet of | 
home-life, .start off in July witli light hearts for 
six weeks’ more or less wearisonuj travelling, and 
often wish ourselves back again, v. 

School can no longer bo called a\^\il ; the hours 
of confinement are made just long enoiigl^ to cause 


a height it appeared -hnndreds of feet! From 
that time it gradually got smaller and smaller as 
our youthful vision expanded, until we found out 
it was only ninety feet, and that the hands of the 
clock were not a (luaiier of a mile, as we ut first 
Buppo.sed. 

We had equally magnified notions of the learn- 
ing of this august building, that were by no means 
lessened when we tried to decipher the Latin 
motto cut in the stone above the entrance. But 
we were admitted in spite of our fears and the 
grim monsters that glared down on ns with stony 
eyes from every convenient corner of this Gothic 
pile. We cannot say that we wish for a return of 
those days ; in the main we are well contented 
with our present lot. But it is possible that 
on one day in the three hundred and sixty -five, 
when we are dropping in for more kicks than 
halfpence, we might wish to sUind once more 
in tlie College entrance-hall in big collar and 
knickers with two boxes containing all the neces- 
sary property of life - a clotlies-box and a grub- 
box ; blest also with an innocent mind and a 
strong digestion ; in short, able to sit on one’s 
boxes aiul have the. satisfaction of knowing that 
under one’s hat are all things necessary to com- 
mand success and happiness for the next three 
months at least. 
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A STORY OK OT.P DRAL.* 


By W. Clark Hus, hkll, 

Author of the Wreck of Hie. Grosvenor, etc. 


A TJOHT westerly wind had crowditd the spacious 
waters of the Downs with anchored vessels. The 
colour, the apparel, the quaint braveiy of the 
ships and mariners of the last century, made a 
noble and sparkling show of the marine pageant. 
The hour was a little before sundown, and the 
gush of warm red glory past the giant headland 
went in a tincture of dark gold to the zenith,* and 
tljeiK’e pale as amber to the eastern sea-line, with 
a hot crimson head of cloud here and there 
vaguely defined upon the delicate radiance, whilst 
the horizon ran with a line as clear as though 
scored with the sweep of the leg of a pair of 
compasses. 

It was an evening in the month of September. 
There were scarce fewer than three hundred sail 
of vessels gently straining at their hemp cables 
to the easterly set of the water. They had come 
together as if by magic, for that morning the 
historic tract of waters had steeped bare to the 
white terraces of the Forelands ; wdiilst now the 


* fhe tradition upon which the following narrative 
is founded, although above a lumdred and thirty years 
old, is. still current in the South Foreland district. It is 
briefly referred to in several of the local guide-books and 
histories. 
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multitutlinous shipping showed like a forest upon 
the sea, gay with buttering pennons, delicate as a 
bit of pencilling with the wondrous intricacies of 
the rigging, brilliant with the red sheen of the 
waning luminary upon glass and brass ; upoA the^ 
writhing of gilt>work u])on f|uarter-galleric3*iand 
castellated sterns ; upon innumerable figure-heads 
of fantastic device ; upon yellow spars when; the 
expiring flames in the west trembled in veins of 
burnished brass. 

An old-world scene of this kind is. not to be 
matched nowadays. The iron craft has entered 
the soul of the marine, and all is dull, flat, prosaic. 
Ships of fifty fashions filled the Downs that even- 
ing. There was the towering three-decker, grand 
as a palace abaft, with handsome galleries and 
spacious windows trembling to the lustre tliat rose 
to them from off the running water, the red coats 
of marines dotting the white lines that crowned 
her adamantine deleucos, slironds as thick as cables 
soaring to huge round tops, from which, higher 
and higher ye.t, rose topmast and topgallant-mast 
and royal-mast into miracles of airy delicacy, from 
whose central spire languidly Hoated the pennon 
of the ship of the sbite. There was the East 
Indiamaii outward bound, newly brought up, 
scarcely less regal in hc;r way than the first-rate, 
with John Company’s house-flag at the main under 
the dog-vane that glanced like a streak of fire to 
the raining of the splendour beyond the line of 
coast, the red Hag at her peak, the grinning lips 
of cannon along her sides, the glitter of uniforms 
upon her (luarter-deck, and rows of lively hearties 
aloft upcm her topsail yards snugging the sj>aces of 
white cloths into lines of snow. There were the 
little bilander bound to the Mediterranean, riggetl 
with a long lateen yard upon her mainmast ; the 
Ingh-sterned pink ; Ihe round-howed sturdy snow; 
the galley of a hundred and fifty tons, whose long 
low hull, with ports for swe(;ps, gave her a most 
piratical look, with a malignant fancy to follow I 
on of a bretilhless calm and a stagnated vessel, 
towards which this same galley is impelled by her 
huge oars, as though she were some vast deadly 
marine insect subtly though swiftly stirring to the 
impulse of its anteimjc. 

The scene was full of light and life. Stand- 
ing on Deal beach, so quiet was everything 
ashoijp, so still this hour of sundown, you wmild 
have heard a blending of innumeralde sounds 
softened into music by distance — the strains of 
fiddles in the nearer craft, the voices of men 
singing, the pleasant noise of bells, the clank and 
rattle of winches and capstans and windlasses, the 
choriisings of lungs of leather stowing the canvas, 
the shrill chirpings of boatswains’ whistles. Then 
on a sudden broke the sudden harsh thunder 
of a gun from the line-of -battle ship. It w^as 
instantly followed by the graceful drooping of 
the many-coloured bunting to right and left, 
denoting the hour of sunset ; and now masthead 
and gaff-end showed bare of the bunting that Inul 
but a little before made the mass of shiiiping 
appear like a floating city of banners ; and high 
above the cotfgregation of masts the toweting 
fabric of the three-decker loomed grim and forbid- 
ding upon the darkness of the evening stealthily 
creeping like some dark curl of bree 2 e out of 
the east. 


Whilst the sullen explosion of the gun was 
echoing; along the Sandwich plains, a large, exceed- 
ingly handsome brig, that had been quietly push- 
ing her way into the heart of the shipping, helped 
rather by the tide than by the faint fannings aloft, 
'hauled up her courses and let go all halliards ; 
and a minute after, her anchor fell from the 
cathead and she swung quietly to the drag of her 
cable. She was fi‘om down Channel, a homeward- 
bounder : but Uiose were the ambling days of 
trade ; no fuss ^was made over what we now call 
prompt de.spitch. It was merely a question of 
how the wind sat ; and a six weeks’ detention 
in the Downs was accepted as <f*'cofiihion place 
incident in u voyage from the Thames to foreign 
parts. ^ . 

A few minutes after the brig’s niudior had Keen 
let go, a signal was made to the shore for a boat. 
The twilight was yet abroa<l ; the line; of the land 
dark against the rusty crimson of the. west ; the 
^lag was to be readily descried, and there was a 
fluttering of air still to make a conspicuous thing 
of the bunting amid the congregation of colourless 
spars and amid which, here and there, you 

already saw the twinkling of a cabin-lamp or of 
a lantern swinging pendulum-like from tlu^ fore- 
stay. 

A tall young fellow of some three or four and 
tweiitj" years of age stood in the gangwa}^ of the 
brig, impatiently gazing shorewards. lie was 
distinctly handsome, spite of a certain hapfgard- 
ness aiul hollowness that seemed to betoken a 
considerable spell of illness. His eyes were large, 
dark, and lustrous, full of intelligence, and, as 
one should say, of softness also, lie stood a little 
above six feet, but with the stO(.)p of a man who 
had not yet been id ■ to stiffen riimself out of a 
long term of prostrating sickness. II is hair was 
long and abundant and curled plentifully upon 
his slioiilili'rs and back : an oddity in him, to 
engage at least a shorj^going eye, accustomed to i 
the perukes and l»ags and ‘lyes’ of the streets. 
He was liaVutcd plainly in a edat with vast cuffs 
and pockets and metal buttons, criinson breeches, 
coarse gray stoj^kings, and shovel -shaped shoes 
heavy'’ with laiy plate buckles. II is hat was a 
three-cornered Riffair, and from time to time he 
fanned li^ face with it, whilst he continued to 
watch steadfastly and anxiously the approach of 
a boat from Deal beach. 

‘Here comes something that looks like a punt, 
at last, Mr York,’ exclaimed the skipper ot the 
brig, approaching him-^h broad-beamed, bullet- 
headed bit of a man, standing on oval shanks and 
carrying a face ms red as the flag he sailed under. 
‘Hope you’ll j>ick up ashore, I do. Remember 
my words — if you feel able to ship along with me 
by the time I am ready to sail, and that ’s giving 
you from now to l)«eniher, why, all that I can 
say is, there ’s a berth ready for you.’ 

‘ I am heartily obliged to you, sir, for the offer,’ 
said the other ; ‘ and I thank you from the depths 
of* my soul for the kindness you’ve clone me. — 
Indeed, Captain Settle, I shall never forget you ; 
and if I am equal io going a-sailoring again by 
December, you may recKon me already, sir, as 
upon the ship’s arlucles.’ 

They continued^exchanging complimeirts after 
this pattern whilst tho boat^apprcaicned ; presently* 
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perlvftps it as well that Brooks and his brother 
interrupted the solemnity of the occasion by enter- 
ing the carriage at the next station and sliaking 
him vigorously by the hand, more comvnmly 
styled the paw or the flipper. The schoolboys’ 
train is often like the river — it gathers volume 
at different junctions as it proceeds, and finally 
discharges its coiitents on the desired platform. ‘ 

The well-known faces turn up one after the 
other, and no time is left for melancholy rellec- 
tion. >^ttera of vittd importance have to«'be 
discussed. Bobinson isn’t coniiiv:;; back, so that 
there will be another vacancy in the Football 
Fifteen. How many new masters are there ? Is 
Dumps returning, or did the Doctor give him 
the saekKWlfMi there is an idle moment left, 
there is opportunity for a private cogitation on an 
all-iiir^ortant Question — the pocket-money. Even 
when one is old enough to have forgotten that he 
ever "wore knickerbockers, five Bliillings extra will 
cover any amount of doleful feelings. It lia<l 
been a matter of speculation all the holidays as to 
‘how much the Pater would tip up,’ s) that to, 
have one’s highest aiiticijiations beaten by five 
shillings left no room for other than feelings 
of congraftulation. In fact, the hoiiiesick boy 
has become a rara avis. But when you do catcli 
him shedding a rjuict tear in a corner of the play- 
ground, he is an affectionate, sympathetic, iittle 
fe!b v of the "^ight sort, lamenting the absence of 
something more lasting and satisfying than cake 
and jam. 

Tliorordinary schoolboy, who gets infinite enjoy- 
ment out of kicking infiated leather about, and in 
the very ‘ feel ’ of a bat, has more rt‘al enjoyment 
at College than at home, because be ahvay.^ lias 
at hand the necessary paraphernalia and com- 
panions, without having to hunt all over the 
town to raise a side ; also, the restraints of home- 
life, which ai'e often more irksome than those of 
school-life, are removed. NotwithsUinding this, 
it is hardly necessary to say that holidays will 
always be appreciated, because they are a change 
from the routine of tln^ Term, In the same way, 
many of us who aie older and prefer the quiet of 
home-life, start off in duly with light hearts fur 
six weeks’ more or kiss wearisome travelling, and 
often wish ourselves back again. 

School can no longer be called a\jiil ; the hours 
of confinement are made just bjiig enough, to cause 
the playtime to be appreciated ; iu fact, there i.s 
a* feeding prevalent tliat school is made far too 
easy a matter^. for the betb^r classes. ‘A liberal 
diet’ is also an actuality, and finds its place on 
every prospectus along vvffdi ‘no corporal piniish- 
inent.’ Certainly, this is not prison life and fare. 

Here comes the last load up the diive. No 
prison van this. Now they stop. Down the 
fellows tumble on to tiie College steps, and are 
lost* to sight in the open doorway under the clock- 
tower, chatting and laughing all the time. In 
they go I The Rubicon is crossed, and Term has 
begun once more. 

That open doorway, that hole under the clock 
at the foot of the tower, has n sort of fascinatimi 
about it ; it reminds one of th# hole in front of a 
beehive where the bees pass^in and out; or in 
some vague way of the^hole in the hillside into 
which the ‘Pied Piper’ led the children of 
Hameliw- But. first and foreuxffet it brings before 
mv «yer one’s oiwn particular portal, through 


which we were wont pass and repass during 
those years at College. Do we not still remember 
how, when standing in its shadow for the first 
time, we nearly broke our young neck in staring 
yp the face of the tower as Father pulled the big 
bell-f andle at its base to gain admittance. What 
a height it appeared — luindreds of feet! From 
that time it gradually got smaller and smaller as 
our youthful vision expanded, until wc found out 
it was only ninety feet, and that the hands of the 
clock were not a cpmrter of a mile, as we at first 
supposed. . 

We had equally magnified notions of the learn- 
ing of this august building, that were by no means 
lessened wlien we tried to decipher the Latin 
motto cut in the stone above the entrance. But 
we were admitted in spite of our fears and the 
grim monsters that glared down on us with stony 
eyes from every convenient corner of this Gothic 
pile. We cannot say that we wish for a return of 
those days ; in the main we are well contented 
with our present lot. But it is possible that 
on one day in the three hundred and sixty -five, 
when we are dropping in for more kicks than 
halfpence, wc might wish to stand once more 
in the College entrance-hall in big collar and 
knickers with two boxes containing all the neces- 
sary property of life — a clothes-box and a grub- 
box ; blest also with an innocent mind and a 
strong iligestion ; in short, able to sit on one’s 
boxes and have the satisfaction of knowing that 
under one’.s hat are all things necessai*y to com- 
mand success and happiness for the next three 
months at least. 
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A STORY OF OLD DKAI..^’ 

By W. Clark IIuhsklj., 

Autlior of the IVirck of the (tnismior, etc. 


A LIGHT westerly wind had crowded the spacious 
waters of the Downs with anchored vessels. The 
colour, the apparel, the quaint bravery of the 
8hip.s and mariners of the last century, made a 
noble and sparkling show of the marine pageant. 
Thu hour was a little before sundown, and tlie 
gu.sli of warm red glory past the giant headland 
went in a tincture of dark gold to the zenith,* and 
thence pale ns amber to the eastern sea-line, with 
a hot crimson head of cloud here and there 
vaguely defined upon the delicate radiance, whilst 
the horizon ran with a line as clear as though 
scored with the sweep of the leg o‘f a pair of 
compasses. 

It was an evening in the month of S(?ptemher. 
There were scarce fewer than three hundred sail 
of vessels gently straining at their hemp cables 
to the easterly set of the water. They hud come 
together as if by magic, for that morning the 
historic tract of waters had steeped bare to the 
whit(! terraces of the Foredands ; whilst now the 


* file tradition upon which the following narrative 
is founded, although above a hundred and thirty years 
old, is still current in the South Foreland district. It is 
briefly referred to in several of the local guide-books and 
histories. 
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multitudinous shipping showed like a forest upon 
the sofi, gay with fluttering pennons, delicate as a 
bit of pencilling with the wondrous intricacies of 
the rigging, brilliant with the red sheen of the 
waning luminary upon ghvss and brass ; upoif they 
writhing of gilt-work upon quarter-gall eriesland 
castellated sterns ; upon innumerable figure-heads 
of fantastic device ; upon yellow spars where the 
expiring flames in the west trembled in veins of 
burnished brass. 

An old-w"oi-ld scene of this kind is not to be 
matched nowadays. The iron craft has entered 
the soul of the marine, and all is dull, flat, prosaic. 
Sliips of fifty fashions filled the Downs that even- 
ing. There was the towering three-decker, grand 
as a palace abaft, with handsome galleries and 
spacious windows trembling to the lustre that rose 
to them from ofl’ the running water, the red coats 
of marines dotting the white lines that crowned 
her adamantine defences, shrouds as thick as cables 
soaring to huge round tojm, from which, higher 
and higher yet, rose topmast and topgallaiii-ina.st 
and royal-mast into miracles of airy delicacy, from 
whose central spire languidly floated the pennon 
of the ship of the state. There was the East 
Indianiau outward bound, newly brought up, 
scarcely less regal in her way than the first-rate, 
with John (Company’s house-flag at the main under 
the dog-vane that glanced like a streak of fire to 
tlje raining of the splendour beyond the line of 
coast, the red fiag at her peak, the grinning lips 
of cannon along her sides, the glitter of uniforms 
upon her ([uarter-deck, and rows of liv^ely hearties 
aloft up(ui her topsail yards snugging the spaces of 
W’hite i loths into lines of snow. Tliere were the 
little hilauder hound to the Mediterranean, rigged 
with a long lateen yard upon licr niainiimst ; the 
high-sterned pink ; the round-bowed sturdy snow ; 
the galley of a hundred and lifty tons, whose long 
low hull, with ports for sweeps, gave her a most 
piratical l<.>ok, with a malignant to follow 

on of a breathless calm and a stagnated vessel, 
towar<ls whicli this same galley is impelle<l by lier 
huge (»ars, as though she were some vast deadly 
marine insect subtly though swiftly stirring to the 
impulse of its antennjc. 

The scene was full of light and life. Stand- 
ing on Deal beach, so quiet was everything 
ashojjp. so still this hour of sundown, you would 
have heard a blending of innumerable soumls 
softened into music by distance — the strains of 
fiddles in the nearer craft, the voices of men 
singing, the pleasant noise of bells, the clank and 
rattle of winches and capstans and windlasses, the 
chorusings of lungs of leather stowing the canvas, 
the shrill chirpings of boatswains’ whistles. Then 
on a sudden broke the sudden harsh thunder 
of a gim from the line-of -battle ship. It was 
instantly followed by the graceful drooping of 
the many-coloured bunting to right and left, 
denoting the hour of sunset ; and now masthead 
and gafl-end showed bare of the bunting that had 
but a little before made the mass of 8hi])piiig ! 
appear like a floating city of banners ; and nigh I 
above the coifgregation of masts the toweling 
fabric of the three-decker loomed grim and forbid- 
ding upon the darkness of the evening steali/hily 
creeping like some dark curl of breeze out of 
the east, 

— 


II. 

Whilst the sullen explosion of the gun was 
echoing along the Sandwich plains, a largo, exceed- 
ingly handsome brig, that had been (juietly push- 
ing her way into the heart of the shipping, helped 
rather by tlie tide than by the faint fanning.^ aloft, 
'iiaiiled up her courses and let gc? all halliards ; 
and a minute after, her anchor fell from the 
cathead iind she swung quietly to the drag of her 
cabk. She was from down Cflianncl, a licyriicward- 
bounder : but |)io.se were the aiiihling days of 
trade ; no fuss ^was made over what we now call 
prompt despiitih. It was merely a question of 
how the wind sat ; and a six weeks’ detention 
in the Downs was accepted as ^f^cofiiinon place 
incident in a voyage from the Thames to foreign 
parts. • 

A few minutes after the brig's anchor had h'eon 
let go, a signal was made to the shore for a boat. 
The twilight wjis yet abroad ; the line of the land 
dark against the rusty crimson of the west ; the 
^ag wa.s to be readily descried, and there was a 
fluttering of air still to make a conspicnoius thing 
of the bunting amid the congregation of colourless 
spars and ma^s, amid which, here and there, you 
already saw the twinkling of a cabin-lamp or of 
a lantern swinging pendulum-like from the* fore- 
stay. 

A tall young fellow of some three or four and 
twenty years of age stooil in the gaiigwav of tlio 
brig, imj)atiently gazing shorewards. lie was 
(listinctly handsome, spite of u certain ht\^^ard- 
ness and ladlowness that seemed to betoken a 
considerablij spell of illness. Tlis eyes were large, 
dark, and lualroiis, full of intelligence, and, as 
one should say, of Hoftiicsa also. He stood a little 
above six I’eet, but with the stoop of a man who 
had not yet been able to stiffen Iiimself out of a 
long term oi ja-ostra’i eg sickness. His huir was 
long and abundant and curled ] den ti fully ujion 
his shoulders and back : an odtlity in him, to 
engage at least a shorgf going eye, accustomed to 
the perukes and hugs and ‘ tyes ’ of the streets. 
He was habited plainly in a cAit with vast culls 
and pockets and metal buttons, crimson breeches, 
coarse gray stockings, and shovel-shaped shoes 
heavy with ]iirat plate hucklos. II is hut was a 
three-cornered WiflHir, and from time to time he 
fanned face with it, whilst he continued to 
watch steadfastly and anxiously the approach of 
a boat from Deal beach. 

* Here comes something that looks like a punt, 
at last, Mr York,’ exclaimed the skipper of the 
brig, approaching him>-*!a broad-beamed, bullet- 
headed bit of a man, standing on oval shanks and 
carrying a face "as red as the (lag he sailed under. 

‘ Hope you ’ll i)ick up ashore, T do, liemember 
my worcls — if you feel able to ship along witli me 
by the time I am ready to sail, and that’s giving 
you from now to December, why, all that I can 
say is, there ’e a berth ready for you.’ 

‘ 1 am lieartily obliged to you, sir, for the olfei*,’ 
said the other ;‘‘and I thank you from the depths 
of* my soul for the kindness you’ve done me. — 
Indeed, Captain Settle, I shall never forget you ; 
and if I am equal going a-sailoring again by 
December, you may recKon me already, sir, as 
upon the ship’s articles.* 

They continued* exchanging complimeirts after 
this pattern whilst the boat^approac bed ; presentlyi | 
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it alongside, and the tall young fellow whom 
the captain Jiad addressed as Mr York* prepared 
to descend. 

*I shall endeavour to be in London the, week 
after next,’ he exclaimed as he swung a moment 
by the man-ropes; ‘and 1 trust, captain, you;il 
not forget to put in a good word lor me with 
the owners of tJbe Ccdia. It will l)c a matter of' 
twenty-eight pounds to me, wh^ am now in a 
condition to view even a sixpence as a very 
serious tiding.’ ( 

‘Trust me, trust me, Mr Yo^k,’ tlie captain 
exclaimed with a cheery wave of hiss hand. 

The ttdl young fellow, named .Ie,remy York, 
lowered himself into the boat ; a small bundle — 
apparently alf^vhe luggfigc lie had— wois handed 
down to* him hy the skipper; he lloiydshed his 
hftt*;‘ the crew of tins brig, some of whom were at 
work upon the forecastle and some aloft, gave 
him a cheer ; and in a moment or two he was 
being swept shorewards by the vigorous arms of 
a brace of Deal boatmen. 

It was now dark ; the western hectic, was gone,^ 
the starts flouted in a showering of brilliant points 
to the liquid dusk, that hung glimmerless above 
the horizon, with liere and there a ifound browed 
cloud with a sheen upon it like the head of a 
enow-fih*d rise to obscure a narrow space of the 
sparkling dome. The Foreland soured wan and 
massive from the white wash of the water at its 
base, then svv(‘pt uai’kly to the Hat land upon 
which w'ere grouped the luuises of the town of 
Deal, fWhose foreshore at this moment winked 
with its row of oil lamps, or a dim illumination 
in places of small lozciige-paved wdndows, and a 
brighter streak of light striking througli an open 
door. High and dry upon the shingle rested 
groups of boats ; and at intervals, as Fork 
approached the beach, he wouhl cntcli a noise 
like to a rush of water upon sliingle, and mark 
some little fabric newdy launched, swiftly making 
off on a small hiiccaneering cruise of its own 
amongst the shipping, or n»aybe to intercept some 
shadow hovering past tlie (Goodwins with her hold 
full of silks, tohartiTo, tea, and spirits, to be ‘run’ 
before the morning, and under the noses, too, of 
the lookout aboard the first-rate, and the revenue 
people, trudging, solitary aiul aiv'tere, along the 
tall cliffs’ edge or the long low lineVi f beach. 

‘Many people in Deal just now?’ Yorl^ inquired 
of one of the loatmeii. 

•‘Tpwn choke lull, oi allow,’ was the answer. 
‘Take, them there ships,’ with a nod in the star- 
light' towards the phantasmal huddle over the 
stern of the boat ; ‘ omftpoM son fi*om each craft 
’ud be more ’n enough to overtlow us, and you M 
say that one- third of every sliipis company out 
yonder had come ashore.’ 

‘ A bother I ’ cried the young fellow, a little 
petulantly ; ‘ small prospect of my hiring a bed, 
if it be as you say. — D’ye tlvnk tbere’s a chance 
of my getting a night’s rest in yonr;4©wu ?’ 

*Whoy not?’ answered the other boatman 
gruffly. ‘Ye’re a seafaring man beloike, and 
there ought to be more ’u one soft plank proper for 
sailor’s bones to be found vacouf; at Deal.’ 

planking it for me, not^f there ’s a mattress 
to be hired ! ’ cried Yorlf. ‘ Suff'er such a fever as 
has kept me wasting for six months in Valparaiso, 
and you 41 wish your skeleton ffliarrowless, that it 
night give over aching.’ 


‘There are inns enough, anyway,’ said one of 
the men. ‘ Troy Mother Puddeil’s fii’st. She 
keeps the sign of the Gat o’ Nine TaiU^ Sandown 
way. There should be a chance there ; and oi ’ll 
tell jve whoy : her liquor’s cust had. She’s 
hekij)wn for that^ ’soides high tarms. ’Tain’t 
thntM name her ’cause I love her; but when a 
sick gent wants a bed, he ain’t going to be 
hindered by a shilling loo much, let alone a 
quality o’ liquor there’s no call for him to drink.’ 

As the man spoke, the boat’s keel grounded on 
the shingle, and the little craft swept broadside to 
the beach. York, picking up his bundle, stepped 
out, and inmiired the fare. The boatmen de- 
manded six snil lings. 

‘See here,’ said he, pulling out a lirdf-guinca 
piece, ‘this is all the money 1 possess, and I shall 
have no more until T can beg, borrow, or steal it. 
If I deduct six shillings from tliis, wliat does it 
, leave me ? ’ 

j ‘Give us foive,’ said the men. 

I ‘ Three,’ he answered ; ‘ for God’s sake, don’t 
, take advantage of a sick sailor ! ’ 

! An altercation followed ; York was resolved, 

! the boatmen importunate and clamorous, and 
, presently ollensive. Other boatmen were attracted 
; by the noise, and soon there was a crowd of Deal , 
I men listening to the shouts of theii' two brethren 
1 and tli(‘ cold determined rciriori8tran(T.8 of Mr 
j Jeremy York. * 

1 At last the tall young fellow cried out, ‘Make 
I it four shillings, then, and you shall ]>e paid.’ 
The others agreed ; the half-guinea was changed 
into silver ; and Vork walked away, followed 
I curiously V)y the eyes of the group of men who 
* liad .isscmbled. 

‘Tall enough for a May])ole,’ said one of tliom. 

‘ What ’s his sect ?’ exclaimed anotber. ‘ Looks 
as if his hair growed from a \voman’B head.’ 

‘ Smite me,’ cried one of the two boatmen who 
had pulleil the young fellow ashore, ‘if ever 1 
takes a job again without first ngri'oing with the 
party as to terms. A dirty four shillin’ I But 
what’s a man to dew'? He outs wdth his half- 
guinea piece, and says ’tis all the money he’s 
, got ill the world ; and who’s to know' that it ain’t 
ia forg(Ml bit tew? But that’s Billy ’J'ucker’s 
j consarn, w'ljo ’s got the coin.’ He spat w'itli tlis- 
j gust and lurched off, on which the group broke 
I 11 ]), and made in several detachments for the 
various public-houses or inns in Beach Street^ 

‘SPOT’ AND ‘FUTURES.’ 

The extern to wdiich speculative business is carried 
oil in the modern world of commerce is vastly 
greater than ino.st people are aware of. It is not 
only that tliere is speculation in every business, but 
: speculation hits become a business of itself — fully 
I organised, equipped, and certificated. In this 
I country, of course, w^e are apt to imagine that tlie 
I great centre of speculation is the Stock Exchange, 
j J.)oubtles8 it is the greatest centre ; but 11161*6 are 
i other arenas in wdiich speculation at times is 
I greater than that in stocks. Of coui*se it is erro- 
i neous to attempt to measure the extent of specula- 
j tion* in public securities by the amount of the 
1 turn -over in the Stock Exchange Clearing-house, 
becaqse a very large proportion of the transactions 
there recorded are hond-Jldc exchungesr-that is, 
sales and purchases— of investments. But tke 
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Stock Exchange neverthelcBM remains in this 
country the most striking example of a place 
where a man may buy what he does not want, and 
sell what Im has not g^)t,.on the chance of some" 
thing turning up in hia favour. • , 

There are other departments of traffic ii^ this 
country where men do the same thing, Ini't in 
which, nevertheless, some tangible evidence of 
the article dealt in is called for. Then' are, for 
instance, in the pig-iron and petroleum markets a 
great many turnings-over or ‘warrants* before 
settling-day arrives ; but at lost the ‘ warrants** 
must be produced by somebody, and taken by 
somebody else — tin.* inlermediaries merely taking 
or paying the diftVsrences on their respective 
operations. This is because in these trades tlie 
speculation is cUiefiy in that wliic.di is actually 
existing in public stores, bn- which the store- 
keepers grant receipts or warrants. These docu- 
ments are, in ordinary circumstances, as readily 
convertible into cash as bank-notes, altliougli at a 
discount, and are used us securities in obtaining 
money on loan. 

In petroleum, as also in cotton jind some other 
commodities, the speculation is often in ‘forward’ 
rather than in ‘prom]»t’ deliverie.s, or, to use the 
trade terms, ‘Futures’ and ‘Spot.’ 

But to illustrate the operation of ‘Future’ and 
‘Spot’ dealings in Bpeculutive circles, we need to 
take wheat. Thi^ is, next to stocks and shares, 
probably tlie object of the largest, amount of 
speculation in the United States ; and we are not 
suru that the operations in the wheat ‘])its’ are 
not sometimes larger than those in Wall Street 
in respect of the total amount of money involved. 
The whole annual crop of wheat iu the United 
States averages over four hundred millions of 
bushels ; but wlu’u .speculation ia brisk, more than 
that (tuantity will be bouglit and sold in a single 
market in one week. 

There are three great markets for wheal in tlie 
United States — New York, (.fiiicago, and Duluth 
(Minnesota). The last named i.s the youngest of 
the three, but is growing so rapidl^Mn importance, 
that it is said to do a.s much busines.s now as 
Cliicrago. In each of iliose places there is a Corn 
Exchange, managed by a ‘Board of Tra<le,’ and in 
each is a ‘ j)it,’ or amjiliitheatve, in which specu- 
lators gather for their peculiar operation.^^. if a 
man wants to buy ‘Spot’ wheat— that is to say, 
whe^t for immediate delivery for shipment, or 
for other purposes of legitimate trade— he goes to 
the Exchange, where the stands of the dealers are 
arranged in much the same way as in our own 
corn-markets. There he ‘ makes his deal ;’ and 
on obtaining an order on the ‘elevator’ for tlie 
quantity he requires, must be prepared to hand 
over cash in return. It is a maxim in America 
that ‘Corn is cash and this maxim is supposed 
to be adhered to both iu ordinary and in specula- 
tive dealing. Again, a man wlio has grain stored 
in the ‘ elevator,’ merely take.s his store-receipt or 
warrant to a dealer or broker, and obtains for it 
cash on the basis of the ‘ Spot ’ price of the day. 
He may, of course, give a limit to his broker below 
which he is not to sell ; and if so, must wait until 
the ‘ Spot’ prifie reaches his figure. • 

An elevator, it must be explained, is a public 
warehouse in wldch is ’ stored all the grain 
as it comes in from the country. All wheat in 
America is ‘gradedj — that is, classified according 


to quality, such as Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Spring 
or Winter, in Chicago ; or Nos. or 2, ilard 
Spring, or Hard Northern, in Duluth. There ! 
are nniny ditlerent grades ; but for pnrpo.se.s of 
spoculatiou, ‘No. 2 Spring’ is used ehiefly in 
Chicago, ‘No. 1 Hard Spring’ in Duluth, and 
‘No. 2 .Spring or Winter,’ in seller’s option, in 
"New York. 

When a farmer or dealer sends grain to an 
elevator, it is inspected by dulj; appointed ollicials, 
deolared of such and such a grade, and aii’eceipt is 
granted for the iiscertaincd quantity of the <ledared 
grade. The wheat is then stored, not by itself, 
but in a nwss with tlionsunds of other consign- 
rnenks, all duly graded, ^ that a man pever gets 
bis own wheat out again. He ^rfereTy gets the 
same quantity a^; he tlt-livered of the ]tartieqlar 
grade. • 

Such a system of grading is not possible in any 
other country in the world but America — iiiileRs, 
perhaps, to a certain extent in Russia — for this 
i-eason : in Aiiuirica there are vast tracts of land 
*all producing the same (puility of grain. There 
is the ‘Spring Wheat belt,’ and the ‘.Winter 
Wheat belt,’ and so on, phrases which indicate 
certain areas* of cmmtry all ])rodiicing the same 
quality. Now in this country, from (rljmatio 
differences and varying mixtures of soil, there may 
not be two farms in one parish yielding exactly 
the same rpiality of grain ; nay, on a single farm, 
<acb field may lx? dill'crent. A Scotch or an 
Englibli fanner simply could not understand the 
process by wbicli wlieat is gradeil in Awerica, 
iieeaus(* it is so entirely contrary to his own 
experience. But it is this peculiarity of American 
grain-growing that has enabled the business to be 
reduced to siicli n perfect system. ‘No. 1 Spring 
Wlie.'it,’ or any other ollieial designation, repre- 
sents a fixed definite ouality, wbicli every one in 
the tnide understa'i Therefore, people buy 
and sell not by sample, but by grades ; and all 
that a buyer has to do is to see that lh(‘. seller 
givc.s him on order oj? the elevator for the par- 
ticular grade he has bought. 

It is this perfect system of inspection and classi- 
fication that has really created the enormous 
speculative busi^ioss in American wheat. There 
could not be speculation without official 
recognised stafnlards ; and such standards, as we 
have said, are attainable iu Aiiieriea. The 
grading, it must be explained, depends on tbp 
(li.strict. ‘Chicago Wheat,’ of whatever number, 
means the wheat grown in the fteighbonrhood 
of Chicago. ‘Duluth’ or ‘Noilhern’ wlieat 
inean.s the wheat grown iiortli of a certain 
line ; and so on. But we do not need to go into 
all the intricflcies of grades, so long as the 
reader thoroughly grasps the principle of grad- 
ing upon which all speculation is based. 

As a matter of fact, only a small minority of 
those who frequent* the ‘pits’ in Chicago and 
New York know anything whatever about actual 
quality. They have all the grades in their 
market relations at their finger-ends ; but if put 
tef the test, many of them would hardly be able 
to distinguish a .«niple of wheat from one of 
barley. They do not really trade in the graifr; 
they .neither want it nor have it to give ; all 
they do is to buy^or sell certain market chances 
based upon possMe contingencies or probable 
eventualities. 
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WJieftt speculation is confined to ‘Futures’ or, 
to use tlie Ai^ierican term, * Options aiid to sim- 
plify our explanations we will suppose Chicago 
to be the scene of operations. Th(?re are /itlier 
‘pits’ in Chicago besides the wheat-pit, where 
analogous specupitions are curried on ; but wheat 
is probably the biggest medium for gambling. ] 
The form is in '‘Futures’ or ‘Options,’ and the 
nominal material ‘ No. 2 Spring Chi(!ago.’ 

Let us assume, for the moment, that you want 
to speculuLon in Chicago wlieat. You 

take up an official list — all prices for tlie <lay 
are finally ‘called’ at three o’clock in the after- 
noon by the ‘ Board of Trade,’ and marked on the 
call-boc/rd, as the authoritative and inevitable 
bases of set'tleMtunf i — and you there find (piota- 
tjons such aa these, which we take from an actual 
list* .in November 18B8, prefixing first a market 
report : 

‘ Wheat commenced weak at a fall of Jc., but 
afterwards rallied smartly, and developed decided 
strength 'on vigorous operations for a reaction, 
and “hears” buying to cover. Values [prices?] 
thereupon considerably improved, and after a 
heavy business, the close is firm at an advance 
of ic. to Jc. Sales 10, 800, OCX) busheis. Nothing 
doing in “ Spot.” ’ 

Then follow the olliciul closing quotations for 
tie day — the JO figures being cents ]K*r Imsliel of 
60 lbs. : 


mi 

February 

109.f 

105; 

March 

noi 

107i 

May 

113;1 


Janufcfy 107 ^ | May 113 1 

Perliaps you are struck witli the remarkable 
disparity between November-Decembor and May 
prices, and you think that the latter are in tJie 
circumstances too high. In that case, you may 
go to a broker and say : ‘ Sell for me in the 
morning 5000 bushels ’ (which is a moderate ‘ deal’) 
‘of May wheat at 113.J/ or any other figure you 
like to place aa a limit. In the morning the 
broker goes to ‘ the pit’ and calls out : ‘ I sell 5 
May 13j;’ and another broKer holds up his hand 
and says ; * I buyT’ Each notes the tiunsaction 
on his card, and sends it in to the managing 
Board. Your broker then sends you intimation 
of wlmt he has done, and the icjrgaiu is com- 
Ijleted. If you do this in Novcnfjcr, you have 
five intervening months in which to (take the 
chance of the n-arket. During these months, 
‘May. wheat’ may never cnine near the price at 
which you soU ; if not, you have still all May, 
upon any one day in which month you may buy 
to cover you’^elf and teifder to your buyer. But 
you will not do anything of the sort in reality ; 
for you will simply on some suitable day arrange 
to close the transaction at the official closing 
Quotation for ‘May wheat’ and pocket or pay the 
aifference. You will never see any wheat, and 
you will not pay a cent for real wheat, but merely 
pajr or receive the difference bet '^^cn the price nt 
which you sold an imaginary aiticle and at which 
you 0 ^ supposed to buy another imaginary article. 

This is a simple operation in * Futures ’ #r 
‘ Options ; ’ but other dealings, are more compli- 
cated. Suppose, for instano^i, you think that 
* December’ wheat seemsh quoted too cheap in com- 
parison with ‘January,’ and that the former ought 
to rise U. something like the ievel of the latter. 
ICou give* an oixlei^ in November, to buy, sny, 5000 


bushels ‘ December wheat ’ at quoted rate. But if 
on the very fii'st day of that month the seller 
chooses to tender what you have bought, you must 
either pay him cash for the quantity of wheat, and 
receive an elevator receipt for it — thus turning 
yourfepeculation in ‘Futures’ to one in ‘Spot’ — 
or else pay him the difference between your 
'■purchase price and the official price at three 
o’clock. If you liavc not done one of these two 
things by three o’clock, vou are treated as a 
defaulter. It is noteworthy that while a seller 
is not supposed to compel a buyer to take the 
actual goods, a buyer can always demand the 
goods rather than the difference. In practice, 
however, dealers in ‘the pit’ neither want to 
give nor to take the actual wheat, and, in fact, 
there is not available wheat in existence some- 
tiiiies to represent the transactions of a single 
day. 

To return to your ‘ December ’ operation, how- 
ever. If your calculations are upset in the manner 
suggested, you pay yoiir difference and buy another 
! lot, and so on as long a.s yon choose, or as your 
purse can hold out, until the turn comes in your 
favour. For dealings in ‘Futures,’ it will thus be 
seen that the further yon can operate ahead the 
more scope you have to ‘ make a spoon or spoil a 
horn.’ of course, the actual price c)i wheat in May, 
when the month arrives, may be very different 
from the price at which ‘ l*\iture8 ’ for that month 
are dealt in to-day. Again, a man of capital who 
sells ‘Futures’ at long prices may, rather than 
stand the racket of the market, buy ‘ Spot ’ to an 
equivalent e.xtent, lock up the warrants in his 
safe, and keen them until he can tender tluim in 
implement of his sales. His costs in this case are 
the interest on his money and the elevator charges 
for storing. 

It sometimes happens that the price of ‘Futures’ 
is lower in New’ York than it is in Chicago, 
although to bring to the former place moans some- 
tliing like a thousand miles of railw^ay carriage. 
This condition is, of course, abnormal and purely 
due to the momentary course of speculation. On 
the date of the quotations given above. New York 
was from J to 1 cent cheaper than (fiiicago ; 
while w'est of CJhicago, in the smaller towuis, the 
price was as much dearer. This meant that the 
farmers were ‘ strong,’ and were speculating for a 
further advance. It is when these differences in 
the markets occur that ‘.straddling’ begins. A 
‘straddler’ is a man wdio buys in one market^ and 
sells in another. Thus, if the price of New York 
‘Januaries’ is lower than in Chicago, he buys in 
the one place and sells in the other at the same 
moment. He cannot, of course, deliver New York 
wheat to his Chicago buyer ; but he continues to 
manipulate his transactions in both ‘pits’ until 
he can w’ork out a project— or the reverse; for 
‘straddlers’ often come to grief, as a very big 
specimen of the tribe did just before these lines 
w ere penned. 

There is another kind of dealing in ‘Futures* 
— that by the Western farmers. A farmer has 
his crop ready for market, say, in the month of 
December ; biit he sees then that December wdieat 
is qifeted in Chicago only 105 or 106 cents, while 
‘May’ is quoted 113 or 114. So, instead of 
.sending forward his wheat, he puts it in his 
barns, and sends an order to a oroker to sell 
Jor him so much such a grade for ‘May* at 
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113i, or whatever limi^ be chooses to place. 
When this is done, he really has obtained seven 
or eight cents per bushel more for his crop than 
if he sold it at once ; but he will not get the 
money till May, when he sends foi*war(l tl<^ 
wheat to the elevator and tenders delivery. It 
does not matter if the original buyer does not 
want it, and cannot pay for it ; somebody else' 
will buy the ‘Spot’ wheat, and the first buyer 
will pay the farmer the difference. 

This mode of doing business is attended with 
this objection, that it offers too much temptation 
to the farmer to speculate. lie may sell his 
‘ Futures,’ and still send forward his wheat to be 
converted into cash as ‘ Spot.’ In thi.s case he 
has no cover for his ‘Future’ sale, and stamls 
just in, the position of an outside speculator, while 
the money in hand may lead him into many ex- 
travagances. It is said that many of the Western 
faimors are extensive speculators in this way. 

A curious case of sellers of ‘Futures’ or 
‘Option-s’ being ‘cornered’* occurred in Cliicngo 
recently, and as one example is worth pages of 
explanation, we will give the story. 

Mr H was long known as the ‘Champion 

Scalper and Speculator’ in the ‘ Hoard of Trade 
but outside Chicago his fame had not spread until 
he successfully ‘ran’ the ‘closest and best man- 
aged corner’ ever ma<1e in tlie United States. 
This gentleman had by ‘scalping’ — that is, mani- 
pulating tlie market for small jirofits — amassed a 
large amount of ready casli, always by ‘operating 
against the crowd,’ on the th(H)ry that ‘the crowd’ 

is always wrong. Hut in September, Mr II , 

guided by some knowledge or instinct, took a 
novel course for him. He quietly bought all the 
wheat that was offered for that month, and ran 
the price of ‘Septembers’ to a premium above 
the succeeding months. ‘ The crowd,’ tempted by 
this premium, kept on selling ‘ September.s’ freely, 
in the belief that by ‘selling down’ they would 
frighten him out and force him ‘to part.’ Hut 

‘old H ’ went on buying all they offered until 

he had almost every dealer in the ‘pit’ on his 
hooks. Then one fine day near the end of the 
month he called in some of the sanguine sellers 
to his sanctum and showed that not only did he 
hold 7,000,000 bushels of ‘September,’ but that 
he had acquired the entire stock of ‘No. 2’ in 
Chicago — ‘Spot;’ while the wheat that was 
coming forward was not of that grade, and would 
not be accepted in fulfilment of September sales. 

This was his ‘corner,’ and very snug it was, 
although the speculators laughed at his offer to 
let them off at ten or fifteen cents difference. 
There was still a week to run — plenty of time to 
get wheat forward from the West, and otherwise 
to work the market. Express trains were put on 
to bring w’heat from St Louis and other places, 
and bold speculators went on selling in the confi- 
dence of a final crash. II bought it all ; and 

then the New York ‘straddlers’ came in, tempted 
by the premium over their market, and sold more 

still.. To stimulate them a little, Mr H let 

the price fall away a cent or two, so a.s to give 
the impression that he bad reached the end of 
his tether. But he bought back his own^stiifl' 
througli other brokers, and everything that \vas 


* For explanation of ‘ Corners ’ see Chambers's Journal, 
No. 19, voL 1, Fifth genes. , 


offered, until — to make ci long story short — on the 
last day of September he liad the v'hole ‘crowd’ 
on their knees ; and men who had scornfully 
rejected his former terms, had to pay him 
in the end something like a dollar per bushel of 

‘difl'erence.’ It is said that Mr 11 cleared 

over tw'o millions of dollars by this ‘ corner.’ At 
anyrnte, the incident illustrates tile dangers which 
attend those wlso .sell ‘ Options.’ 

On the other liaml, speculatcys who have bought 
‘Options’ to a large amount in order, to make 
similar ‘ corneiV,’ have been more often caught 
themselves, by either being unable to control the 
‘Spot’ wheat, or by miscalculating the supplies 
to come forward, or through some othqr error or 
weakness. In short, the majority’^f speculations 
in wheat, as in everything else, turn out* failures.; 
and we remember ohee hearing it said by oiie*..who 
knc)ws the place w’ell, that in Chicago you cannot 
throw' your boot out of a wundow without hitting 
a ‘busted millionaire !’ 

Of course, this kind of speculative busine.ss is 
highly demoralising, and economically as well as 
ethically wrong. But whether the speculations of 
New York, Chicago, and Duluth really affect the 
price of wheftt to the consumer in the long run, is 
very doubtful. At times they run up the price 
artificially ; but there is always a corresponding 
relapse. ‘Corners’ can never be maintained for 
long, and when they are swept out, it is generally 
at a heavy sacrifice. 

All the speculation of this kind in wheat, how- 
ever, is not confined to residents in Nev^r York, 
Chicago, and Duluth. A great many Germans 
and French join in it by cable, as do also many 
Hritons. Indeed, there are feeble copies in this 
country of the Chicago system. Liverpool has now 
a ‘Futures’ w’heat niaiket in which the standard 
for s])eculatiou is ‘ Californian No. 1 White 
AVheat.’ The trans.t : ons in this are very large, 
but nothing like those of the American ‘pits.’ 
London has also formed a ‘Futures’ market, and 
has fixed a standard ci^lled ‘ l^ondon Wheat,’ a term 
which is defined to mean ‘Red Winter,’ ‘White 
Californian No. 1,’ or ‘Oregon Amber No. 1’ (with 
the option of two or three other qualities at fixed 
differenees). I^it the standard is too nondescript; 
and speculateu^will not go in freely to buy when 
they are not ^ire that thtjy can sell in the open 
market *hat w hich they may he compelled to take 
in the ‘Futures’ market. Both Liverpool and 
London, in short, lack tlie perfect system of m- 
spection and grading which is the Very foundation 
and support of wheat sneculation in America. 


CUJIIOUS WAGERS. 

It has been remarked that ‘ a collection of foolish 
wagers would make a voluminous work ;’ and bo 
odd ai'e some of these ‘fools’ amuments,^ as 
Butler pithily teiii» them in his Hudihrast 
a selection of some of the most curious may prove 
not uninteresting. 

During the last century, when, particularly in 
dub-life, the least difference of opinion frequently 
ended in a bet, many I'emarkaole and eccentric 
w'agers 'were madqi From Mrs Crackenthofpe, 
the Female Tatler of f709, we learn that the 
fashionable youi^ men of her day were quite as 
much at a loss Jiow to kill time as^re their 
modern compeers.' Ridigulou® wagers, •generalty 
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governed by whim and extreme folly, were fre- 
quent. She- telle us: ‘Four worthy senators 
lately threw their hats into a river, laid a crown 
whose hat should swim first to the luillj and 
ran hallooing after them ; and he that won the 
prize was in a greater ra})tiire tbaii if he had 
carried the most dangerous point in parlia- 
nient,E 

One Sunday in June ITGf), a wager of one 
thousand guineas v^as decided between two noble- 
men, 0n<^ of Avboin bad constructed a maclrine 
which was to propel a boat at tbe^ate of twenty- 
five miles an hour. A canal .was prepartid 
near the banks of the Thames for that purpose ; 
but, by s/^une fatality, the tackle breaking, the 
wager was TostT'* 

. ]^en of note, however, not content fldth repre- 
sent^iteves, have been known to wager upon their 
own individual prowess in the water. It is 
recorded of Sir John Pakington, called ‘Trusty 
Pakingtun’ (Queen Flizabetli called him ‘her 
Temperance E), that ‘he entered into i^rticles to 
Bwim against three noble courtiers for three thou- 
sand pounds, from the bridge at Westminster to 
the bridge at (Ireenwich ; but the queen, bv 
her special command, prevented tl?e putting it 
into e^wcutiou.* 

In 1729, a poullerer of Leadenhall Market 
betted fifty pounds he would walk two hundred 
and two times ro md the area of Upper Moor- 
fields in twenty -seven hours ; and accordingly 
proceeded at the rate of live miles an hour 
on thewamusing pursuit, ‘to the infinite inqu-uve- 
ment of his hiisine.ss, and great edilicatioii of 
hundreds of specbitors.' 

To characterise the follies of the day, it will be 
necessary to add to the account of the walking 
man another of a hopping man who eugagfut, 
in December 1731, to hop five hundreil yards 
j' in fifty hops in St James’s Park. He performed 
the feat in forty-six. 

In February 1770, a bet was laid by a noble 
ear), that he should find a^inan who would ride 
to Edinburgh and^ back again to London in less 
time than another noble earl shoiikl make a 
million dots in the most expeditious manner’ that 
he could contrive. r 

In September 1789, a Oolong Koss set out 
from London for York, on a wager with a Mr 
Pigot of eight hundred guineas that lie* reached 
hjfi destination in forty-eight hours on the same 
horse; He performed the joui’iiey thrt;e lumrs 
within the ti.nf;. 

On the 17th of May 1^17, a respectable farmer 
of Kirton- Lindsey, for a wager of a few pounds, 
undertook to ride a pony up two pair of stairs 
into a chamber of tlie George Pun, and down 
again ; which feat he actually performetl before 
a numerous company, whose astonishment was 
heightenefl by the rider being upwards of eleven- 
stone weight^ and his. hor^ than thirty 

stones.' They were weighed alter the feat, to 
decide another wager. 

Southey makes mention in his Commonplace 
Book of a Norfolk gentleman-farmer, who rodfe 
his own howr for a wager from his own house 
to* 'the next town, fou^ an(^ a quarter miles 
distant, twenty guineas the wager, the time 
allowed being an hour. ‘Porco^ performed it in 
fifty minh'tes. • 

Register for 17&8 we find the foL 

t ^ 


lowing : ‘ A young lijsh gentleman, for a very 
considerable wager, sot out on Monday, September 
22, to walk to Constantinople and back again in 
one year. It is said that the young gentleman 
has fwenty thousand pounds depending on the 
perfcp’inance of the exploit.’ 

It was during the same year that ‘Jerusalem* 
Wlialley made the journey which earned him 
his name. Being asked on one occasion where 
he was going, he answered in jest, to Jerusalem. 
Tile company present offered to wager any sum 
that he did not go there ; and he took bets 
to the amount of between fifttjen and twenty 
thousand pounds. The journey was to be per- 
formed on foot, except so far as it was neces- 
sary to cross the sea ; and the exploit was to 
be finished by playing ball against the walls of 
that celebrated city. In the Annual Register for 
1789 it is stated that ‘Mr Whalley arrived about 
June, in Dublin, from his journey to the Holy 
Laud, considerably within the limited time of 
twelve months.’ 

* The above wagers, however whimsical, were 
not without a precedent. Some years before, 
a bai’ouet of some fortune in the north of England 
(Sir (}. Lid(lel) laid a considerable wager that 
he would go to Lapland, bring home two feniales 
of tliai cuuiiiry and two reindeer in a given 
time. He performed the journey, and efi'ected 
his iHU’pose in eveiy ies]>ect. The Lapland 
women remained in this country for about twelve 
months ; but having a wish to go back to their 
own country, the baronet furnished them with 
means and money. 

One of the Corbets of Sunil onie Castle, near 
Shrewsbury, made a bet that his leg was the 
liaudHOiuest in the county or kingdom, and staked 
on his pint his magnificent estate.s. He won. 
There is a picture in Suinlorne Castle i*e presen ting 
the measuring of sundry legs. 

I’opular tradition has long associated the as- 
sumption of the Ulster badge- the bloody hand — 
by the Holte family of Aston, with a barbarous 
murder committed by Sir Thomas Holte tu)on 
his cook, w'hom he killed with a cleaver. This 
was about the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. It need not be said that the 
assumption of the badge has no connection what- 
ever with this circumslance, which may or may 
not have occiUTed. ‘ The most probable tradi- 
tion,’ says Mr Davidson, the historian of* the 
family, ‘of the cause of the commissiim of the 
crime, is that Sir Thomas, wdien riding from 
hunting, m the course of conversation laid a 
wager to some amount as to the punctuality 
of his cook, who, most unfortunately, for once 
was behind time. Enraged at the jeers of his 
companions, be hastened into the kitchen, and 
seizing the first article at hand, avenged him- 
self on the domestics’ 

In 1771, a strange trial took place before Lord 
Mansfield in the court of King’s Bench, with 
the object of recovering the sum of five hundred 
guineas, laid by the Duke of Queensborry (then 
Lord March) with a Mr Pigot, whether Sir 
William Codrington or old Mr Pigot should 
I die first. It had singularly happened that Mr 
Pigot died suddenly the same inoiming of the 
gout in his head, but befoi'e eithiir of the paiHes 
could by any nossibility have been mode ac- 
quainted with the I’uct. By the counsel for the 
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defendant it was urged that (as in the case of 
a horse dying before the ’day on which it was 
to run) the wager was invdid and annulled. 
Lord Mansfield, however, was of a dilferent 
<^pinion ; and after a brief charge from that great, 
lawyer, the Jury brought in a verdict for'*the 
plaintiff of live hundred guineas, and sentenced 
the defendant to pay the costs of the suit. 

At the York assizes in March 1812, a trial 
came on in which the Rev. 13. Gilbert was ])lain- 
tift‘, and Sir Murk Sykes, Baronet, deleiidant. 
It appeared that the Baronet, at his own table 
during a dinner party, in the course of a con- 
versation respecting the hazard to which the 
life of Bonaparte was exposed, had offered, upon 
the receipt of one hundred guineas, to pay one 
guinea a day as long as he (Bonaparte) should 
remain alive. Mr Gilbert suddenly took up the 
offer; hut finding that the sense of tlie^ com- 
pany was against making a serious matter of 
a bet proposal at a moment of conviviality, 
he said: vlf you will submit, Sir Mark, to 

ask it as a favour, you may be off.* ^idiis the 

Baronet refused to do. The hundred guineas were 
sent by Mr Gilbert, of which Sir Maik acknow- 
ledged the receipt, and he had continued paying 
the guinea a day for nearly three years. At 
length he. declined further payment, au<l this 

action was for recovery of the sum still due 

upon the contract. 

The Earl of March above mentioned, on laying 
a bet that he would cause a message to be de- 
spatched a certain disUnce fjuicker than any horse 
could convey it, won his wager by enclosing the 
message in a cricket ball, whicli was thi-own 
from hand to hand by zelays of ju'ofessiuiiul 
cricketers. As Duke of Gueeiisberry, he betted 
one tliuiisaiid guineas that lie would produce a 
man who wouhl eat more at a meal than any 
one whom Sir John Lade could find. The Duke 
was informed of his success — not being piesent at 
the achievement— by the following Imlletin from 
the iield of battle : ‘ My Lord, I have not time 
to state ]>articulars, hut merely to acquaint your 
Gi’ace that your man beat his antagonist by 
an apple pie.’ 

At White’s CofTee-house, where, during tin; lust 
century, gaining was carried on to heavy amounts, 
a book was always laid upon the table for 
imtering wagers, and in these betting-books, gome 
of wlyeh still exist, may be found liets on all con- 
ceivable subjects : on marriages, births, deaths ; 
on the duration of a ministry, on the chance 
of an election, on a rascal’s risk of the halter, 
or the shock of an earthquake. Bets were made 
that Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, would out- 
live the old Duchess of Olevelaiiil ; that Sir 
William Burdett, a member of the club, and 
‘a man of infamous chai*actei*,’ would be the 
first Baronet to be hanged ; and Lord Mount- 
ford laid a wager of twenty guineas with Sir 
John Bland, that Beau Nash outlived Colley 
Cibber. Lord Mountford and Sir John Bland 
both blew their brains out in 1755 ; Cibber died 
two years later ; and Nash survived till 1761. 

Walpole, writing to Sir Horace Mann, Septem- 
ber 1, 1750, says: ‘They have put into ^he 
papers a good story made at White’s. A man 
dropped down dead at the door, and was carried 
in. The club immediately made bets whether 
he was dead or not^ and wjien they Were going 


to bleed him, the wagerers for his death inter- 
posed, and said it would atlect the# fairness of 
the bet’ 

Certain it is that during this period no sub- 
ject appears to have been too serious for a bet ; 
and tnat nothing was considered too trivial a 
medium, the following lines, founded on fact, 
Leal’ -svitness : * 

The Backs had dinod, and d(^cp in council sat : 

Their wine was brilliant, but their^wit j^rew flat. 

TJf starts his lordship — to the window flics, • 

And lo ! ‘ A race^ a race ! ’ in rapture cries. 

‘Where*/’ quotji Sii- John. — ‘Why, see two drops of 
rain ^ 

Start from the summit of the crystal pane : 

A thousand pounds which drop, with qj^ihl<#ft force, 

Fcrfi)rms its current down the slipp’ry course.’ 

’J'he bets were made : in dire suspense they wait 

For victory, pendent on the nod of Fate. 

Now down the sash, unconscious of the prize, 

'J'he bubbles roll, like pearls from Chloe’s eyes. 

But, all ! the gliit'rin;; joys of life are short ; 

How oft two jostling steeds have spoiled the sport ! 

So, thus attraction, by coercive laws, 

^ Til’ apj>roaching drops into one Imbble draws. 

” Fach cursed his fate that tlius their project crossed: 

How hard tbeir lot, wlio neither won nor lost ! 


AN OLD CHAPTER RARELY 11EA1>. 

‘Who is the first king mentioned in the Bible P 
is a (iiiestion frecjueijtly asked by some ingenuous 
youth ‘seeking occasion’ against his elders. Of 
course the elderly persons so entrapped think of 
every one but James I. of Knghind. They are 
indeed pretty sure to betray a lamentable ignor- 
ance of a (‘hapter which fur two hundred and 
.seven ly-eight years has been printed at the begin- 
ning of everybody’s English Bible — namely, the 
solemn dedic'ation of the authorised version of the 
Scriptures to the ‘most dread sovereign’ who had 
set the transiut(.)rs tr ork. But nobody ever 
looks at it nowadays, wiiich is a pity, as it well 
repays the trouble of perusal. 

The first thouglit of apj; casual reader of this old 
ami, in a sense, forgotten cliaptei^ written in 1611, 
would be a feeling of surjnise that such a delight- 
ful bit of ‘the antique ’ sliould be in everybody’s 
hands and yet ali^sl entirely unknown. It comes 
from a period iiq'rso \ery remote from our own ; 
but its contents Tead like a story from the depths 
of the mifldle ages. Events have moved so fast, 
and the whole character of English society has, ! 
been so completely changed, that we hold * 0111 ’ 
breatli in amazement at the cringing subservience 
and fulsome adulation oLthis address. It .seems 
scarcely credible tluit witnin three hundred years 
of our* own day such a spirit and posture should 
have been found in sturdy Englishmen, still less 
in the ripest scholars of the time. But so it 
was ; anti though the compliments were pro- 
bably intended to be taken cum gram salis^ their 
laboured affectation of^sincerity manifests a temper 
entirely alien to the spirit of independence we 
like to ascribe to our ancestors. 

But this dedication is worthy of attention for 
otlfer reasons. It is said to have been written by 
the. Bishop of Gloucester, and is distinguished 
great picturcsquenesfil^ of et^le and much elegance 
and force of language. It begins with a graphic 
sketch of the Reforfoed Church of England as * our 
Sion,’ encompassed by evil-wishers whose Expecta- 
tion it was that / thick and p^flpablte clouds of dUi'k-® 
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ness ’ would overshadow it, at the critical luomeiit 
which they^Klescribe os ‘ the setting of that bright 
Occidentiil Star, Queen Elizabeth.’ ‘0(;cidental 
Star* is good ! It sounds well, and it gives ‘the 
wise men* of the West a luuiiiiary of tlieir own 
to follow. But a star after all is not the brightest 
object in the firummeut, however beautiful it may 
be in evening’s twilight And our good trans- 
lators hit a weakness of ‘ the eMost High and 
Mighty Prince’ when they reserved a bolder figure 
for himself, and hailed ‘the appearance of Ida 
majesty as of the San in his strei/gth’ ! The king 
could not complain of the inevitable compliment 
to good Queen. Bess, whom the people had taken 
to their '.hearts ; but it may be doubted whether 
he held her aftogether in ‘happy memory.’ Time 
had doubtless brought round its rt^yenge ; but he 
couM scarcely have forgiven or forgotten the 
tragedy at Fotheringay. Cleverly, therefore, is the 
flattery turned which overpowers the radiance of 
the ‘Occidental Star’ with the rising glory of the 
*Sun in his strength.* 

And there was .something in it For most cen 
taiiily* the accession of James raised higitimate 
hopes of a long period of stible ]jrosperily to the 
laud and throne. Had that monafeh been lt;ss of 
a Std onion in his own esteem, and endowed with 
coiiimon-sense instead of learning, it is probable 
that the whole course of events would have been 
different The development of England’s liber- 
ties might have been accomplished without the 
violence of revolution, and the king’s children’s 
children seated on the throne securely. But for 
want of savoir-fairr, the sunshine of Ilis Majesty’s 
early years was spee<lily overclouded : ‘ the sup- 
posed and surmised mists’ were dispelled only for 
a space ; thunder was in the air, and pntsently a 
storm burst forth which wrecked both the altar 
and the throne. 

It is touching to read the allu.sion to Hi.s 
Majesty’s ‘hopeful Seed,* when we recollect their 
misfortunes. They were now only two boys 
and a girl. The eldest, Prince Henry, died the 
very next year iff ter the is.sue of this version of 
the Scriptures ; the other boy became Charles 1. ; 
and the girl, Elizabeth, afterwards wedded to 
a German prince, unfortunate r in war, speedily 
became a widow, and in her s^ is a very Niobe 
of tears. It makes such a differCTice which end of 
the telescope of time you look through ! Who 
.could have foreseen that erroi-s of judgment and 
want of statecraft could so soon have ruined these 
sanguine hopes of His Majesty’s scholars! The}' 
appeared to have reason on their side, for in their 
sovereign had they noiC in place of a capricious 
woman, ‘ the confidence and resolution of a Man ? ’ 
Was he not a ‘sanctified Persbn,* whose ‘very 
name is precious’ to his peopled Vet how soon 
was their forecast of events overthrown ! The 
ro^l house of Stuart is now practically extinct. 

But we ma^ easily forgiVc the scholars of King 
James for building their hopef*^^n ‘ so learned and 
judicious a Prince.* Relying on such a patron of 
their important task, they securely bid defiance to 
‘self-conceited brethren.’ It was the fashioif in 
^hose days to ascribe a difference of opinion to 
•some moral defect ; ipid tllfe criticisms of oppo- 
nents are discounted beforehand by our translators 
as ‘calumniations and hard interpretations.’ They 
^ quite eipect to receive ‘the censures of ill-meaning 
^ and discontjnttfd persons, who are sure to li^jjs 


nothing which is not hammered on their anvil.* 
But the translators are not afraid, though they 
may be ‘traduced and maligned,’ being ‘supported 
within by the truth and innocency of a good con- 
sciepce,’ and sustained ‘ without by the powerful 
protection of Your Majesty’s grace and favour.’ 
Nobody in these days would dream of giving 
either of these reasons in supporting the goodness 
of a translation ! They had, however, sounder 
reasons, which they are too modest to mention, 
for their self-confidence ; for their scholarship and 
mastery of their mother-tongue have made their ^ 
work ‘ the wonder of the world.’ This they hope 
and pray the king him.self may be, by reason of 
his being ‘enriched with singular and extraor- 
dinary graces.’ The result destroys any claim 
they may have had to prophecy, but has estab- 
lished the excellence of their translation. It has 
laid hold on the affections of Englishmen through 
the generations of three centuries : it has enriched 
and settled the language, as Luther’s Bible did for 
German ; and with all its faults, it still holds its 
ground, and can give long odds to all the revised 
and re-revised versions of the present day. The 
dedication itself is written in graceful and telling 
English ; and there is not a word in it which has 
become obsolete or even antiquated. It is a good 
specimen of the version it.self, which is indeed ‘a 
wcdl of English undcliled.’ We may smile at its 
stillCil i>anegyric of a I’rince whom later histo- 
rians have described as ‘ a learned fool,’ and may 
wonder at the spirit of bondage in its expressions 
of loyalty. But still these side-lights on a former 
age are full of interest and instruction, and the 
dedication may be profitabl.v read as a tolling 
chapter in the liistory of England, and a striking 
sketch of men and manners in that critical 2 )erioJ 
of the British nation. 


K E S U It a A M. 

Thk Winter morn of cbeeiless gray 
Pawns slowly up the sky ; 

And in the cold, bleak light of day, 

The drifting snow-wreaths lie. 

And all green things are lost to sight 
Beneath a weight of snow', 

And down into the cold, dark night 
The Winter day doth go. 

But ’mid the gloom of wintry skies, 

1 Bee a vision fair 

Of fresh Spring morns that brightly rise 
With Bweet and balmy air. 

Even thus, most gracious Lord, amid 
The gloom of death, we see 

Life everlasting, safely hid 
And garnered, Lord, in Thee. 

The dreary graVe is but the field 
Where lies the hopeful grain, 

And what w'ith many a tear we yield, 

Shall be our own again. 

J. 0. Howden. 
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CUKTOUS COURT CUSTOMS IN AUSTRI A. 
The Einpuror of Austria, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, is a faithful observer of ancient customs. 
His reign has witnessed many political changes ; 
but the etiquette of court, its ceremonials and 
pageants, have scarcely umlergone a change since 
he came to the throne forty years ago. Every 
Maundy-Tliursday His Majesty publicly washes — 
or ])retends to wash— the feet of twelve old men. 
On Easter Eve he walhs in tlie J*rocession of the 
Holy Sepulclire. On Easter Sunday he holds his 
Chapter of the Golden Fleece. On C'orpus Christi 
Day he walks, wax taper in hand, through the 
principal streets of Vienna, accompanied by his 
entire court, his ministers, great ollieers of state, 
and knights of the imperial orders. Once a year 
he gives a ball, to which only the llojfaliif/ or 
persons with sixteen quarterings of nobility are 
invitetl ; and once a year he places the state 
apartments of his palace at the disposal of a Com- 
inittoo of bankers, manufacturers, and merchants, 
who give an Industrial Charity Ball, managed by 
themselves. For the rest, the arrangements of 
the imperial household as regards the employment 
and pay of servants proceed on a system which 
must^je three centuries old, and a system which is 
based largely on perquisites. An idea of it will 
bo conveyed by the fact that nothing which is 
' served at the imperial tables ever appears a second 
time ; meat, confectionery, bonbons, fruit, flowers, 
wines, wax-candles, all become the perquisites of 
various butlers and footmen. 

The Maundy -Thursday function of the Fvrss- 
wasrJiwiy (feet- washing) was instituted in the six- 
teenth century by Chailoa V., but much earlier 
in Hungary by King Stephen, and it was intended 
as a lesson in humility for the sovereign and his 
consort. On the appointed day, all the great 
dignitaries of the empire, with members of both 
houses of parliament, officers on court service, 
and members of the nobility in gala uniforms, 
assemble in the Throne Room of the Hofbiii^ 
shortly before ten in the morning. Tiers of seats 
ha^re been erected •all round the room for the 
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diplomatic body, the press, and guests admitted by 
ticket — all the ladies invited being expected to 
appear in black without bonnets. Presently, a 
couple of folding-doors are thrown open, and 
through them enter, in single hie, twelve old men 
and twelve old women, each escorted by t^to or 
three friends. They luive been selected from the 
most aged among the poorest class in Vienna, and 
they are all dressed in sixteenth-century cos- 
tumes : the men wearing black tunics with broad 
white collars, knickerbockers, and shoes ; and the 
women, black dresses, with close-fitting starched 
capf;. 

These poor people take their seats at two long 
tables set on o]>poHite s-ides of the room ; and 
punctually at ten the Em|)eror and Empress arrive, 
attended by tlie Arch b -:e.s and Archduchesses, a 
throng of court otliciaih, and the clergy of the 
metropolitan chapter, headed by the Archbishop 
of Vienna. ^ priest #i3cends to a lectern and 
intones a prayer ; after which •the serving of a 
sumptuous meal to the almsfolk is at once pro- 
ceeded with. Foi^’-aud-twcuty stalwart life-guards- 
men, in gold-la(/^ scarlet coats and plumed hel- 
mets, march in, 'carrying trays, on which stand a 
tureen of •soup and two plentiful dishes of fish. 
The trays arc cleared at the men’s table by th^ 
Emperor and eleven Archdukes or Princes ; *and 
at the women’s table by the Empress* and as many 
Archduchesses or Princoises. This ceremony is 
repeated three times more ; for a tray with three 
entrees follows the first ; then comes a tray with 
three sorts of roast and vegetables ; and lastly, a 
tray with sweets and fruit. The almsfolk, how- 
ever, do not touch those dainties. The Emperor' 
and Empress ask thefn if they desire to eat, and, 
on a negative sign being made, the tables are 
cleared in the same order as the serving — that i.s, 
tht life-guardsmen come in and go out four times 
with their trays. AJ’ter this they enter once more, , 
to remove the jug g>f Mdne, silver goblet, plate, 
knife, fork, spoon, and nitpkiii which form each 
‘ cover.* All thessi articles, along with the dishes 
of food, are carried to an anteroom alid there 
packed in large white boxes emSlo^iied wRlf th^ j 
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iniperiul anna ; and an hour later tlieae boxe.a are marshal — white luiiie, scarlet trousers, and cocktid- 
delivered fct the houses ol’ the dilFerent almsmen hat with green plumes. The square in front of 
and almswomen, and become their property. The the cathedral is kept clear hy tlie Austrian life- 
wine-jugs are of a peculiar pattern, coloured green, guards in scarlet and riding black horses, and by 
with the imperial escutcheon highly gilt, anti the, thy Hungarian Guards on dapple grays. These 
date of the year on a white scroll. They, are splendid troops, which are always on duty within 
much prized by collectors, os only twenty-four are the palace, are very seldom seen on horseback 
made yearly,’ and these can only bo purchased except on this one day of the year. The Hungarian 
from the actual recipients. » Gu.yds wear red hussar tunics embroidered with 

Once the meaj has been cari'ied out, the tables white lace, leopard skins over their shoulders, 
are ramoved and the foot-washing begins! A yellow boots, and gray bearskin busbies with 
number of pages kneel and pifll oil* each alms- plumes. * 

man’s right log stocking and shoe. The same A service is solemnised in the cathedral, and 
oliice is performed for the wornew by maids of then the j)rncessioii streams forth. The ITungarian 
lonnur.^ Another prayer is then intoned ; and the Guards ride fii-st with blaring silver trumpets ; 
Emperor anl^ Kmpr(?ss, drawing olF their gloves, then come surpliced choristers, swinging censers 
, kneel, and proceed rcispeelively to pour over the and chanting ; monks black, white, brown, and 
fqot of each man and woman a little water out gray, also chanting and carrying banners ; deputa- 
of a golden ewer. This ewer is handed by .a tions of tlie (dergy from the various city cliiirclies 
chamberlain, another idiamberlain holds a golden with parochial banners ; the Knights of the Teu- 
basin, ami a third a lawn towel. The towtd serves tonic Order with long black gauntlets, breast- 
I for the drying of the feet, this being also done plates, and white mantles ; the Knights of Malta 
, by the Emperor and Empress. When the fimcti«n vvith white tunics and scarlet crosses ; and officers 
is over, pages and maids of honour advance again of every giade with civil functionaries in uniform, 
j to replace the shoes and stoekini^s ; and the last After these, there are more choristers and monks, 

I act of the ceremony consists in the bestowal of and then the Cardinal- Archbishop of Ah'enna, 

, twenty-four imrses, containing each fifty ilorins in walking under a canopy and holding the eucharist. 

golif coins frcsli minted. These purses .are hung (hose behind the cano])y walks the Emperor bare- 
' round the necks of the riicipients. The whole 1 headed, and bedding a long liglited wax-taper of 
j service lasts about half an hour, and is conducted | three pounds weight, liis Majesty is followed 
I w*ith the most impressive order and gravity. Of , by a host of ai’cbdiikes, princes, generals, cabinet 
late years it has been shorn of half its attraction.^ inini.ster.s, and knights of the imperial orders with 
I because the P]mpres.s has been debarred by ill their collars — all bareheaded too, and most of them 
health from performing her own part in it ; but carrying tapev.s. The proces.sion moves along a 
in all except the actual foot- wa.sliing, twelve aliii-s- gangway of boards laicl dow'ii in the streets and 
women have been annually favoured as though strewm wdtli rushes ; and as it advances, the 
Her Majesty were presimt, soldiers, wdio line the pavement on both sides, 

Tlie Easter Eve Holy Sepulchre Proce.s.don, ]U‘e.sent arm.s ; the men in the crowd take off 
, which takes place wdthin the courtyards of the their liat.-^, and some of the women fall on their 
I palace, and tlie Easter 8uiiday (diaptor of the knees. Meanwhile, loud peals are being rung 
Golden Fleece, which is held in the private cliapel from the cathedral tower and all other church 
of the Ilofburg, call for no particular description, steeples ; and this ringing of belJa blending with 
The Golden Fleece is the ‘Garter’ of Austria- | the llouiishes of trumpets, the canticle.s of the 
Hungary.* The in.signia are a golden sheep.skiii monks, and the a<liniring murmurs of the vast 
hung round the 'neck with a scarlet ribbon. But multitude, forms a very stirring harmony. The 
on Chapter Day the knights wear their velvet procession stops several times on its w\ay, for at 
rnantlea and goblen collars. ^7'he ceremonial of every one of the open-air altars the Emperor 
the Chapter consi.sts only in haroll-call, a mass, pauses to offer up a prayer. Finally, tlie jiageant 
and the administration of the noly conimunion weiid.s its way back to the cathedral, where a 
to every knight ; but as the Couit Chffpel is very benediction is delivered from the high-altar; 
small the spe.‘.tator.s are few. The Corpus Christi then all is over. From first to last the Corpus 
Procession, on the other hand, is witnessed by Christi service and proeossion occupy about three 
tens of thomaiuls, and is a very gorgeous pageant hours. 

indeed. Like all ceremonies in wliich the Efmperor From such a religious ceremonial to a court., 
takes paH, it is held very early in the morning, ball, the transition is abrupt j but the annual 
for His Majesty has no notion of spending the ball of the Uoffahu) deserves notice because of 
best hours of the day in bed. ' By six a.m. the the extraordinarily minute and severe rules which 
principal strtiets of Vienna over a circuit of about regulate admission to it. The dispenser of these 
a mile ai'e crow^Jed wdth a multitude of sightseers, invitations is the Grandmaster of the imperial 
and every windqW is throngiul. In front of every household, Ihince Hohenlohe-Schillingfiirst ; but 
church which the proc^ioU is to pass there stancls his discretion is strictly limited. Xoblemen and 
an open air slirine or altar '-nered with flow^ers. noblewomen wdio can boast sixteen cuiarterings 
Punctually at ^ven o’clock a long line of gala f>f nobility— which means eight pains of ancestors 
court chariots, dra\vn by eight, six, or four horses, noble in the male and female lines— may claim 
drives up to the west door of St Stephen’s Oathe- invitations as a matter of light ; but if any one 
draL ^ The Emperor is always dressed for these arhong a man’s eight direct forefathers has married 
Occasions in the uniform «if an Aiustnan tield- but of the aristocracy, his escutcheon is ‘ barred 

— 1 ^ . ■ ^aiid even if his family boasted ever so many 

• There is a Spanish branch ^ the order. Ail the* q'liii'teringK before this mMliance, they do not 
: menib«?r!^ both in Austria and Upain must be Koman coiint. Last year, a rule was made admitting the 
jtCatbolictj. Ko cxweption to this rule is ever allowed. wives of cabinet ministers tp the same privileges 
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as ladies of the diplomatic body, whose genealogies Why this prodigal system has never beeo^eformed, 
are of course not inquired into; but this was it would be ditiicult to say, unless it be that the 
considered a great innovation, and it was strictly Emperor is too good-natured to disturb vested 
provided that the ministers’ wives should oi>ly interests. Perhaps, too, no really economical 
have admission to the court balls while their System of reform has ever been submitted to His 
husbands were in office. This year again anotlier Majesty. Eormerly, the same waste went on in 
innovation was made by the admission of Baron the houseliolds of the archdukes ; but the Arch- 
and Baroness Alfred de Rothschild to the ranks duchess Maria Tlnjresa, wife of Archduke Charles 
of the Jloffdhu), No person of the Jewish religion Louis, the Emperor’s brotlier, determined at length 
had ever before been adniitte<l to the court ball; to puf a stop to it in her owiT house, {qid so 

and purists in the matter of heraldry shook their entered into a cc%itract with li(;r chief cook fur 

Leads over this concession, wondering wdiere ‘the the supply of so^many meals a day at so inucAi 

line would be drawn Mn the future. It is one of per head. Tt is *to be feared, however, that the 

the peculiarities of tlie court ball that a particular illustrious lady had not acquired her’ own notions 
kind of soup is always served at supper. This of housekeeping in a very frugal sclwul ;^r the 
«oup is a coummine or strong brotli served cold, sum allowed to the cook for tlie curly breakfast 

and f>f which the stock has been boiled from of tea or coficc with rolls and butter and eitluSr 

fifteen differeut kinds of meat, fowl, and game, two eggs, a coiqde of sardines, or a slice of hain 
The recipe of this broth lias been used in the (but not all three), W’as fixed at two llorius, or 
imperial kitchens for more than three ceiitU' aliuut four shillings a head ! 

ries. 

Talking of the imperial kitchens brings one to x- a t a n r\ t a xt 

the extmvaguiit waste which ie sulteied in the ‘ 'fOUlN \ALKS (. I, A 11 D I A N. _ 

Emperor's household. As already said, nothing criAPTEU IIL 

except the linen, plate, china, and glass is ever ,,,, „ i •xi x.- i i • i -i • 

semal twice at the curt tables; but the full WrrxiAM fouiul the time hang ou h.s hamls m a 

uieaiiiug of tliis cannot well he grasped by any- '’«ry desolate, fashion, though, in spite of giief 
bodv who has not seen the system at work. Some JJ-ud anxiety, he slc])t through his nine hours 
of tne servants have as their perquisites the bottles in bed tluit night without so much as a turn 
which have come up to the (lining-room but liave or a dream, liaving that blessed faculty as a 
nut been uncoiked ; otliers, tlie uncoikcd bottles ; result of youth and jicrfect health. But the 
and others, again, the wine that remains in tlie morning’s walk to stdiool, and the evening 

glosses. Ihcrdorc it 1 .S the interest <d one set of p„„,, „„,i wretched 

servants to k(^ep tlu^ glasses lull ; of another set , -.i i i -xi i i -.l 

to draw as many corks os possible, while parting John to lun with and loiter 

with as little wine us tliey can ; and of a tliird ^''ith and chatter with, Even the savages were 
set to dra'w corks sparingly. The resiiU is that Irigh toned out of the field by the damage 

often a great deal unseemly wliisperiiig and tliey had done, and life in general became for 
nudging goes on at the sideboardi^. As regards William as dull as ditch 'c ater. If the dullness 
the fo(xl, too, there /ire different orders of claimants hail been all, lie couki have borne it belter; 
for piu’quisites ; one man having a ve.stcd iiilerest but bis small world took occasion so to pi’each 
ill tlie joints, another in the poiiltiy, a third in at him, and to show^ him into what danger lie 
the sweet dislies, and so on. Tlnm there aie the had led a quit.!: and iitoffeiisive companion by 
men to whom the wax -caudles belong, and these his turbulent W7iyp, and everybody so girded 
naturally make a rush to blow out the candle.s at him, aiul so prophesied evil, that at times 

the moment the last guest Inis walked out of he was half beside himself with his fears for 

the room. Altogether, this system of perquisites John, and that w?Vhing against injustice which 
causes the imperial banquets to be served iu children feel, tho igli they get so rarely credited 
double-quick time, so that the longest of them with it by growui-up people, 
aeldom lasts beyond three-quarters of au hour. Whafc witli low lever and high fever, and 
The Eifiperoi s dining hour is five o’clock ; but it delirium, and paroxysms of headache, poor Jokn 
is ctiqueUe for the guests to arrive a cle/ir hall- h^d a bad time ol it. But the 'V^orst of all 
hour bel’oreliand. After dinner, coffee and cigars was that he came out of his illness a changed 

served in a smoking-room ; the Emperor creature, dazed and timidf and for a time he 

lingci‘.s about a (piarter of /in hour, and the guests .seemed ‘too simple-minded to be altogether him- 


separate soon after half-past si.Y. 


self,* as his fathui* owned. Tliat unlucky blow 


But miother curious result of the perquisite put the mental clock back a year or two, and 
system is this— that the court servants make open deranged the W'orks somewhat into the bargain, 
traffic of the imperial leavings. Incredible os it If he tried to think too hard, his head w^ould 
may souml, there is a b/isement corridor in the begin to aclie and swjm r and if people were 
Palace which is like a bazaar full of shop*. Here too severe wuth him, as tSfey pretty often w’ere, 
not only the keepers of small liotels and restaurants, it w'ould seem to throw him off liis^iUeiital balance 
but the^cooks^ of many ladies belonging to the altoj^ether, ^ ^ , 

" ' ' world, c< 


!, come to buy cold meatsi, I 


uui, me COOKS or many iauics belonging to the altogether, 

eecond-claas olFiciul world, come to buy cold meatsi, W’as' a bu.sy man, being nothing less than 

pastry, sweetmeats, wnnes, and candles. Therein former, miller, and maltster all at once, and 
one sort of Tokay whii^li can only be bought bwith the best will iix^tlie world could give but 
from tlie^ court servant?, as none is made exec'll .little time to the boy. It wbb out of the question 
for the Emperor : it is to be presumed, how'ever, ta send John to school ' ago in, for any little 
that the uncorked bottles of champagne and other attempt to study bright on one of his* head- 
fine wines are generally sold by the dozen, and aches and quite disabled him. • His bulldog 
they^must form a iiery substantial perquisite, companion, with that soft ahd repentant heart 
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under hi* tough exterior, stuck to liim with the 
fidelity of his tribe, and evening after evening, 
on his coming home from school, would drain 
his mug of milk standing, and then race off 
with his provender in his bands, munchijig il 
by the waj', to give his injured chum society. 
But except for Wednesdays and Satiuvlays, eatdi 
of which brought youn^ Ort^^g a half-holiday, 
John^s mornings and afternoons W’ere solitary, 
and he used to moon about the fields and* crawl 
into quiet corners out of th# sun, and would 
ait there alone and unoccupioj for hours, wdth 
his own dim thoughts and fancies for his sole 
companions. ' 

Neafly aH the folks tlieieabonts were farmers 
or farm- labourers ; and about half a mile from 
*^oim Vale's house lived a farmer of the name 
of Day, a fat com forcible man of middle age, 
who had a single child, a daughter, called Lydia. 
She was at this time a wonderfully pretty little 
creature, with jet black hair and eyes, and cheeks 
like twin roses ; and a little figure so liglit lyid 
airy, that she might have risen at any moment 
and gone hovering like a butLerily, without soem- 
ing to. give anybody reason tef be surprised at 
it. She was one of those laughing and dancing 
litfle spirits who are not expected to go sedately, 
unless she happens to be bred amongst the surliest 
and unhappiest kind of people. She hud a won- 
derful ear for music and a pretty little voice ; 
anti after once hcia’ing any tune that took her 
fancy, she would go shrilling about with it more 
like a bird than a chiM, and every note as clear 
and true as the song of a thrush. 

It happened one day that whilst poor John 
eat in u retired place w'atching the tadpoles in 
a pool, this fairy pipe came tuning down the 
lane, and tlio owner of it drew up alongside 
with a certain fearless W'ay slie had, and set 
her hand on John’s shoulder, the better to steady 
herself to look where he was looking. John put 
an arm about her waist and drew her towards 
him, and in a little fvhile the child sat down 
and sang musingly. John said nothing, but he 
drew her a little closer and kissed her. She 
kissed him back frankly, an^l having stayed as 
long as she felt inclined to released herself, | 
and went rummaging amid the he<lges, returning 
by-and-by with a bompiet which #shc pressed 
hot from her own chubby little hand into his. 
John took it gravely, and looked kindly at her, 
but still betsaid notliing. 

* V ou ’i very twict,’ said Miss Lydia, surveying 
him with an elderly tfir — ‘very twiet.’ 

‘Yes,’ said John; ‘I’m very quiet. — Will you 
sing again?’ • 

She stooped to smooth her tiny apron, and 
then folding her plump small hanJs behind her, 
and looking over John’s head, she sang a wordless 
tune, her face mighty secious and business-like, 
but not ill the least tjby or bold, her rosy mouth 
open, and her little milk-teeth gleaming behind 
them, and her body swaying to the tune. When 
she had finished, she took the two cornet’s of 
her apron firmly between J;he tips of the thumb 
and finger of either hancl and made a courtesy, 
with her grave gaze' diverted from the. distance, 
and set full on John’s mild ijray eyes. A minute 
later «he was fluttering *fong the lane again, 
hovering hither and thither, and singing till her 
voioe diwl away onlhc quiet of the fields. 


This was their first encounter, though each 
knew well enough who the other was ; but their 
acquaintance ripened fust, and they became great 
fil'ends. Many a time that autumn the young 
Gregg beating about to discover his companion 
and munching his rations as he went, was guided 
to him by the sound of the clear little beautiful 
voice piping in the fields and lanes. In the 
evenings especially, through August and early 
September, when the air was warm and the 
autumn stillness was on everything, he coul^ 
hear for quite a long distance, and allowing him- 
self to be guided by the sound, he would always 
find the raven curls somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the tow-coloured head of young John, 
she pretty generally making a breeze about her 
for the curls to dance in, and he, sitting still and 
solemn, watching her. 

Now the bulldog Gregg was at an age when 
it comes natural to boys to look upon girls with 
an extreme and deep-rooted disdain ; and if he 
had made Lydia’s acquaintance under other cir- 
cumstances, he would no doubt have drt^pped it 
without loss of time. But seeing that John took 

{ )lea.sure in her society, he condescended from his 
leight of years and sex, and before he knew it, 
had become the child’s bond-slave. She ordered 
him about as if she had been a little duchess, 
and he did imquestioningly what she told him, 
though he was by no means one of the most 
naturally obedient boys in the world. She on 
her side waited upon John, and obeyed him 
as if she had been his spaniel. 

John lived in a kind of mental twilight, in 
which he was happy enough, save when his elders 
troubled him. Things that came before him 
iiaLurally, he observed clearly and remembered 
clearly ; but when once be knew that he was 
expected to master anything, it was all over 
witli his chances of grasj)iiig it. The one thing 
lliiit could quiet little Lydia down from her 
restle.ss high spirits was a tale ; and it was a 
pretty sight to see when she. and John sat side 
by side, she nestling up to him with her bright 
eyes wide open and full of wonder, and he with 
his arm round lier like a father or a sweet- 
heart, spinning her some yarn of his own in- 
vention, or thrilling her young soul with the 
adventures of Uncos, and rathfinder, or making 
her laugh and clap her hands together 'jyith the 
story of how the old woman got home that 
night. 

William also could spin a yarn ; but if he were 
allowed to tell his story once, it was as inuch 
as the imperious Miss Lydia wouhl accord to 
him. If ever she wanted a second hearing, it 
was John who was the chosen narrator. Some- 
times he would wander from the track, or would 
bungle the story altogether, and she would set 
him right again. lie had no shyness with those 
two companions, and the exercises they shared 
witli him did him as much good, perliai)S, as 
he was likely or able to get anywhere just then. 

Things went so prosperously with him, that 
but for the interference of Robert Snelling, liis 
ifhcle, John might possibly have come round 
again in a month or two. That interference, 
which led to grave and even tragic consequences, 
came about in this wajr. 

The days were beginning to draw in and the 
nights to grow colli, and Jbhn and his repefttant 
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chum spent most of their eveninj^s m(h ora. On 
a certain Saturday they wese playing draughts 
together, when the farmer, who had been into 
town for the market, came home with a brown- 
paper parcel under his arm. ‘ Clear away now, 
fads,’ he said, when he had watclied tlie game 
to a finish. ‘ Uere ’s Bometliing better than 
checkers for you.’ 

They both looked on with interest whilst he 
laid the brown -paper parcel on the table and 
unfolded it, with his deliberate heavy fingers 
fumbling at the string which bound it round, 
and his kind eyes smiling as he gazed from one 
eager face to the other. The parcel turned out a 
splendid pnzzle-map of Europe, half as large as 
the kitchen table, sindi a toy as no boy of that 
district had seen the like of till that glorious 
evening. The two fell upon it with tumultuous 
joy, and got the Hebrides into the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, and fitted bits of the Mediterranean into 
the Jbaltic, and corrected one another’s errors, 
and squabbled lovingly over bis new treasure, 
until John grew tired. 

The farmer sat in the corner with his pipe 
and liis pewter tankard of home-brewed ale, and 
looked on well pleased, when on a sudden Uncle 
Robert walked ponderously in, and nodding a 
salutation to him, moved over to the table to 
see what the l>oys were doing. Vale sat in the 
firelight with his slippered feet reposing on the 
steel fendiT, and the two candles which illumi- 
nated the room were on the table at wdiich the 
lads were seated. The puzzle puzzled Mr Snelling 
for a while, ami he stood silent to examine it. 

.When he had made up his mind about it, he 
stooped over the table and examined a piece of 
it by the candlelight, having put cm his gedd- 
rimmed spectacles for the purpose. ‘Nons% Jolni,’ 
he said, drawling magisterially, and straightening * 
himself to his great height, ‘where is Cuhihria?’ 
He had never knoivn the place until that moment, 
but he looked familiar with it, and the hoys ' 
thought him learned and terrible, * (.-ome, come, | 
my lad ’ — with a pompous ami offensive pity. ' 
‘Where is Calabria? What is Calabria? Is it 
a country, a city, a river, a mounlain?’ Then 
seeing that neither of the youngsters could answer 
him, he grew learnedly jocose : ‘Is it anything ■ 
in the inside of a pig, John? Como, come! I 
Calabria ? ’ ! 

John began to turn pale and to fidget with his ' 
hands aad his jacket buttons. He bad been 
excited, and was easily tired and overwrought. 
The patronising Siielling frightened him, with his 
djawl and snap, his ponderous voice and pro- , 
digious statu ra | 

‘ Don’t bother the lad, Robert,’ said the farmer , 
from his chimney corner. ‘It might be the 
French for a firegrate, for aught I know. Leave 
the lad alone.* 

‘Come now,’ said Snelling, enlarging himself, 
though he was big enough in all conscience 
already. ‘Calabria, my hid? Calabria? Where 
is it? What is it? Town, city, river, sea, 
mountain, country ? What ?’ 

John burst into helpless tears. Young Gregg 
hated the Colossus already, and his heart was 
hot w'ith pity that for a second or two he had 
wild thoughts of hurling liiiiiself against him 
and going for him tooth and naih The farmer 
rose from his chair, and interposed himself 


between John an^l Uncle Robert. ‘Leave the 
lad alone, Robert. He 's weakly and tirgd. He ’s 
not fit to be troubled.’ 

‘Weakly ?’ said Snelling. ‘That’s no wonder.’ 
He bent a disapproving glance on young Gregg. 
‘•That’s what comes of evil companionship; that’s 
\vhut*it is to have a roysterer for a companion.’ 

.‘Ri>bert,’ tlie farmer interrupted mildly, ‘you’i*e 
too bard upon tlie lads - too bard on both of 
’em.’ He bent ov6r John and kissed him with 
a whispered, ‘Be a brave lad, John,’ and^then 
stood Stroking hi% bair for a time. — ‘It was a 
cruel blow^ But never tliee cry for it, Will, 
my lad. ’Twas^nb fault of thine, any more than 
mine. It’s a *sore affliction, bat T reckon w^e 
can be lionest with it.’ . ^ 

‘O John, John !’ said Snelling, allowing for him 
in his superior W’ay, ‘you’re a bit too soft your- 
self, John.’ 

‘Like enough,* the fanner answ^ered in his gentle 
way. ‘None of us is perfect.’ 

The truism w'as mildly advanced, but Snelling 
seemed to find a personal al front in it. ‘Theer’s 
nof!e of us perfect, to be sure,’ be said. ‘But 
! llieer’s some of us ns is less imperfect flian 
: others — thanks be to goo<lncss. I shoiibl like 
; to see you stronger, John— resohi ter.’ 

I ‘It’s as like as not I might be the better for 
jit,’ the farmer rojdied.— ‘ will, uiy lad, John’s 
tired, and liad better go to bed. You can run 
away home now% my lad ; and thank you kindly 
for coming so often. You can come up again o’ 
Monday and have ji new play with the map, if 
you feel that way.’ 

Snelling had found his w’ay to a cupboard, 
and from one of its shelves had taken down a 
box full of long-stemmed clay pines. He snapped 
a stem in two at the end of tills speech of liis 
cousin’s, and threw the useless fragment into the 
gnite with an enipbasis wdiich young (L’ogg felt 
to be directed injunously at himself. He dis- 
regarded it, owever, though he gave hinrself a 
combative second or two to think that one of 
these days he W'oukl bo gruwm up and a match 
for anybody. The boys wdiisperetl together for 
a minute or tw'o, and then William stole out ; 
and John having packed up his puzzle made as 
if he W'ould go to fm\ ; but his father, stretch- 
ing out his hand, drew him between liis knees 
and held hjiii there for a time, jmtting his 
shoulder now and then. 

‘ 1 ’ill — ah — afraid — ah — J ohn,’ said Snelling, 
stooping forwanl from the chair he bad taken, 
and turning the boy’s timid face tow'ards liiniHelf 
with a powerful thumb andlfinger applied to his 
chin — ‘I’m afraid I put you about a bit just 
now. 1 didn’t nie;^n it, lad — I didn’t mean it.’ 
His manner w'a.s unusually hearty and sincere, 
and John believed in him at once. ‘Theer’s a 
bit o’ colour coming back,’ cried Snelling, pinch- 
ing lightly the side of ^John’s face whicli w'as 
the nearest to the fire and ndlectcd its clear 
glow — ‘a bit o’ colour coming back. Eh ? That’s 
right. — And when do you think o’ going to school 
again I Eh ? We mustn’t juass all our young days 
in idleness John. 'Wc^must use up the golden 
hours. Eh? Youth ’s^the time wmm learning 
comes easie.st, you know, Johnt’ 

‘1 doubt if he ’s altfjgether fit for school as yet, 
said the farmer. — ‘ Whm do you say, lad ?’ » 

John said nothing ; out a kind ^*ord had sa 
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imich force with him, that he had already obeyed 
Siielling’% hand, and was nestling up to the big 
waistcoat in a manner altogether confiding and 
affectionate. 

‘It’s a pity,’ Snelling went on, ‘iis theer’s no 
nearer school than Barfield. It’s a big trndg^ 
from here to theer, for a lad as happens to be 
a bit out oi sorts. — You’d find the walk too 
tiring, wouldn’t you, John V ^ 

‘I should like the W’alk,’ said John; *but the 
lessons make mV head ache.’ 

‘An !’ replied Snelling. * T)f they, now« Wo 
must tackle ’em bit by bit, Jolm. llere a little 
and tlieer a little.’ lie was *vcry kindly and 
considerate liow, and John was altogether recon- 
ciled to biiii. Snelling sat staring at the fire 


ciled to biiii. Snelling sat staring at the fire 
with hia big hand still on John a shoulder, when 


*d Kno :k came to the door. 

* ‘Tilt’ll he Tsaiali,’ said the Colossus, turning 
round. ‘T told him if he’d call here I’d give 
him a lift home!.’ 

The farmer cried, ‘Come in and the man who 
had knocked, entiTed, and taking oil' his hut with 
both hands, os if it were a great weight, lowered it 
slowly and held it before him. ‘ Slnit the door, 
and take a seat, Isaiah,’ said th<i farmer. ‘Ilow 
are you V 

‘I’m pretty middling, gaffer,’ responded Isaiah, 
seating himself in a comlbrtlesH fashion, and placing 
hifi hat between his feet. ‘Nothing to com})lain 
about in particular, but nothing to brag about 

* either.’ 

Isaiah was a man of a hai*d and shiny complexion 
like that of a wax-ai)ple. He was buhl to the nape 
of the neck, and a stubbly collar of gray beard ran 
round his throat from one ear to the oilier. 

‘You’ll take a glass of ale, Isaiah T asked the 
fanner. 

‘Well, gaffer,’ Isaiah answered in a non-com- 
mittal nianner, ‘ 1 won’t say I won’t.’ 

This being accepted as an affirmative, tlie new- 
comer was supplied. He nccejite.d the tumbler, 
and throwing back his bead, poured the ale into 
his mouth with as much sign of satisfaction as if 
he had poured it into a cask. 

‘I’ll tell you how it might be managed, John,’ 
i said Snelling, renewing the conversation. ‘He 
I might come and stay a time .vith me. Then he’d 
be nice ami handy to the school, and he might 
j work lialf-tides there, Mrs Winter ’jid take good 
care of him, and he might go to school of a morn- 
igg. It’s a j>ity to see a bright lad wasting the 
best bours^of his youth.’ 

Join Vale the elder looked at John Vale the 
younger, as if to asb his mind about the matter. 
Uncle Snelling drew the boy a little closer to his 
enormous waistcoat and made much of him. 

‘What do yon think, John ?’ asked the father. 
‘Would you like to go and stay at your uncle’s 
for a bit ?’ 


‘ He *d get no Inarm the^^r,’ said Snelling. ‘ Isaiah 
I a Ood-fearing man, and very proper in his walk 


is a Ood-fearing man, and very proper in his walk 
and conversation.’ 


‘/ shan’t do the boy any harm,’ said Isaiah, 
who seemed to have IT^llowed the drift cf the 


speakers. , 

‘ No, no, Isaiah,’ the farrier answered ; ‘ I ’m not 
afraid of that I 'eliall find it a bit lonesome 
myself, I reckon.— I take it kindly, Kobert ; but 


you’ve got no children o( your own, and a lad 
about the heuse might put jmu about.’ He 




8ighe<l, and tapped the aslies from his pipe on 
one of the topmost coals of the fire. ‘We’ll 


one of the topmost coals of the fire. ‘We’ll 
think it over,’ he said then, ‘me and John to- 
gether.’ 

jSnelling seemed to think this erpial to a refusal, 
‘ft’s theer,’ he said, ‘to take it or leave it, as 
yctu and John see fit’ 

‘ Bather,’ saitl the boy. 

‘Well, my lad?’ 

‘I think 1 should like to go to Barfield.’ 

‘That’s a lad !’ cried Uncle Snelling. 


IRON IN ITS RELATION TO LIFE. 

It is not generally known that iron has such 
an important and indi.spensable function to fulfil 
in the maintenance of animal life that no work 
of the body, voluntary or involuntary, muscular 
or mental, can be performed but by its agency. 
And still less is it known that iron is equally 
as nece.ssary to the support of pi ant- life and to 
j ]>laiit-growth. And yet these are facts — two of 
the many unexpected ones revealed to us, in these 
days of scientific reseai’ch, hy the combined ai<i 
of the microscope and chemistry ; and which 
illustrate to us how the commoneet malerials of 
i the iniiicral world are laid under contribution 
I for our very existence as living beings, as w'ell 
I as for our daily uses in the various arts of social 
I life. 

! In order to understand the relationship of iron 
' to animal vitality ami energy, it will be necessary 
briefly to consider how the work of the body, 
internal and external, is performed. First of all, 
then, we get an idea of the total work done by 
! the body by simply remembering the fact that 
j an average man engaged in laboui*, in the cour.se 
of twenty-four liours does work equivalent to 
! lifting a ton to the height of fmir hundred and 
fifty feet ; and of the internal work, by con- 
sidering that the heart alone in ])umping the 
blood to all parts of the body performs in the 
same time work equivalent to raising a ton one 
hundred and tw^enty feet high, to say nothing 
of the woj’k of respiration, &c. Now, the source 
of all this energy — a great part of which is 
actually necessary in order that the body may 
.simj)]y live from moment to moment— is heat. 
Yes, heat is the mechanical force in the animal 
I as much as it is in the Rteam-engine ; and this 
j bodily heat is generated by the combustion 
the carbonaceous matter of which our food and 
bodies mainly consist, just as the heat of the 
steam-engine is derived from the burning of the 
coal. Tide slower burning going on constantly 
in the animal body, is taking place in every 
minute corner of the system to which the blood 
flow's, and imparts to the blood its w'ell- known 
heat (about one hundred degrees Fahrenheit). 
This combustion is known in chemistry as oxida- 
tion, because it is really the union of the oxygen 
gas inhaled from the atmosphere in breathing, 
atom to atom w’ith the carbon and hydrogen of 
the food and >vorn-out particles of the body. 
Here again our illustration of the steam-engine 
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liolds good ; for the coiribiislion that takes place 
in its furnace is similarly the combining of the 
carbon and hydrogen of the coal with the oxygen 
of the air. AVhenever oxidation occurs, heat is 
produced by the violence of the impai.*t of flie 
atoms of the uniting substances in tlieir attraction 
for caoli other ; or, ns the chemists say, by the 
force of chemical alliiiity. Oxidation may be so 
slow that the evolved heat, as produced little by 
little, may be insensibly small ; or it may be 
Aso rapid as to generate at once sullicient heat 
to produce ignition. 

At each inspiration, the lungs are filled with 
air, a portion of which consists of the life-snstain- 
ing gns, oxygen. Then through tlie niembi-anous 
walls ()1 the air-cells, which are surrounded with 
minute blood-vessels, an interchange of gases takes 
place, oxygen from the air-cells going through 
into the hloui.1, while water- vapour and tlie poison- 
ous carbonic acid gas pass from the blood into the 
air-cells, and are discharged into the outer air in 
the process of expiration. These lattiu— watcr- 
vapoiir and carbonic acid — are respectively the 
products of the chemical combination of oxygen 
with hydrogen and carbon previously stated as 
taking place in all parts of the. body. But now 
comes the (piestion : how is it that oxygen gas, 
which is only soluble iu water or the watery 
I)ortioii of the blood to an inappreciably small 
extent, is actually absorbed into the blood iu 
considerable (piautity for this work of oxida- 
tion ? 

If a drop of blood be viewed under the micro- 
scope, it is at once seen to consist of a colour- 
less serum, in which are thiating a multitude of 
coloured, round, llatteued bodies. These are the 
red corpuscles, which give to blood its redness, 
and whose special work it is to absorb the oxygen 
and carry it to all parts of the body in the ctiurso 
of its circulation. If blood be stre.aked on a white 
surface, it will be seen that the colour of these 
corpuscles is deep orange rather than crimson ; 
and it has been computed that tliere would be 
several millions of them contained in a thin iiliii 
of blood sullicient to cover a srpiare inch of glass. 
The co*loui*ing matter of the corpuscles can be 
separated from the other portion, and when 
Jiurned, is remarkable for yielding the extra- 
ordinarily large proportion of twelve per cent, 
of peroxide of iron (iron rust). In fact it may 
be said that all the iron in the blood i.s contained 
in the red corpuscles. Now it is well known 
that peroxide of iron not only gives to many 
soils their characteristic redness or brownish red- 
ness, but also their great absorptive power for 
such fertilising gases as ammonia ; and also tliat 
it is much used in the arts specially as an 
absorbent, as, for instance, in the manufacture 
of coal-gas, where it has almost superseded the 
use of slaked lime for the purpose of absorbing 
the sulphuretted hydrogen gas and other im- 
purities. And for this jiarticular purpose it may 
be used over and over again, as it readily parts 

with the absorbed gases on exposure in thin 
layers to the air. 

Here, then, we get a clue to the special function 
of iron in tlie red corpuscles of tlie blood ; it 
enables tlieni to readily absorb oxygen as they 
pass* along the minute blood-vessels of the lungs, 
juid to act as carriers of this all-important gas 
to all parts of the body, parting witli it fi’eely 
for the w(»rk of oxidation as required. Little 
\vond|*r, also, that iion is fouiicl to be valu- 

able tonic niedirfliie iu cases of debility arising 
from poorness blood, for exercise in the fresh 

air - which of, course implies rajii*! insj>iration 
of oxygen — can only be of greatest' ben eh t when 
the 8upj)ly of iron in the corpuscles fS^at its 
maximum. 

Again, the blood as it comes to the lungs fwim 
the heart for aeration is dark, but the absorption 
of oxygen restores its brightness, and it returns 
to llie heart in all its proverbial reilness. Simi- 
larly, if a drop of dark blood from the vein of 
a^ animal be exposed to the air, it at once becomes 
scarlet ; and reddish brown is characteristic of 
that class of iron compounds which arc related 
to the peroxide* of iron. Further, altluMigh tlie 
deailly carbonic acid gas which is exhaled from 
the lungs, unlike oxygen, is very soluble in* the 
watery ]>ortion of tlu* blood, yet it is probable 
that as fast as the absoipitivc iron of tlie cor- 
jmsedos ]mrts with its oxygen iu tlie minutest 
blood-vessels of the b(.)dy, it absorbs an CMjni valent 
portion of the waste carbonic acid g;is, and tliat 
this is the carbonic acid which is discliarged fi'om 
the lungs in the ]»rocess of ]T*e])ii'ation ; for if 
blood be alternately shaken up with oxygon and 
carbonic acid, it alternately becomes crimson and 
dark. If tins, tlien, be the fiinclicm of iron in 
the blood, it is iini)Ossiblc to exaggerate its ini- 
poi’tanee ; for it is notbing less than the in- 
gredient >' '>u;h (‘iialiles tlie coi'pnscles to absorb 
and cany ' e oxygen to all ]>arts of the aniiiial 
system, to snptiort the c.oinbiistion that generates 
the heat, which is the fftree initiating breathing, 
Vood-circnlation, aiul all forms of vital action. 

In the next place, we have to consider iron as 
an essential elein^it in plant-life and growth ; 
and in order to ccHie to a edear concliisiou con- 
cerning it, it will be necessary to notice some of 
the vital pKocesses in the development of a plant, 
an<l more especially as to the ollicc of its leaves. 
At the oiits(‘L we shall see some analogy betw'ceu 
the lungs of an animal ami the leave#' of a plant ; 
for us tlie lung is the organ for taking in from the 
air and expelling from tlnf body certain gases lor 
the maintenanc.e of the animal’s life, so tlie leaf 
ahsprlcs from the viir and gives ofl' from the plant 
certain gases for the support and develojmient of 
the plant. But here onr analogy ends, the inhaled 
gases being totally dilfereiit, and the ]nii'pose8 for 
wdiich tliey are inhaled^being totally different also. 
For w hile the animal lakes in oxygen to genemte ■ 
internal animal heat, the plant, under the inllii- 
ence of the external lieat and light of the sun, 
absefrbs through its leaves the poisonous carbonic 
acid exlialed by the aminial, not for internal food- 
burning, but for food ; ftii* the cliarcoal** 

(carbon; of which about ImK the dry w^eiglit of a 
plant consists is the^^’arbon constituent ol the car- 
ooiiic acid gas iib.sorbud by the leaves ; the^xygen 
constituent being at the same tinm set free? again ' 
• ‘ • r 
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for animal uses. And hare, in passing, one is 
struck witji one of those transcenaently beautiful 
arrangements in nature which meet its students 
at every turn — namely, animal refuse and poison 
becoming plant-food ; tlui plant the purifier and 
replenisher of the air for the animal ; the plant 
again organising the poison into whol(?Bome food 
for the animal ; and the plant utilising external 
solar heat to produce carbonaceous food or fuel 
for the future generation of the internal heat of 
the angnal. " ^ 

The chief gas exuded from rihe leaf-pores is 
'water- vapour, and the amount given off, especially 
in hot weather, is very large ; and tjiis is the main 
cause of the rise, by capillary attraction, of the 
sap, jilsi) as lamp-oil rises up the wick to supply 
the pbvee of that which is being burned away at 
thii^toj). Aiul the iihief gas absorbed by the leaves 
tliroug’i their pores is the carbonic acid already 
mentioned ; but this absorption can only go on 
under the influence of sunlight and in the presence 
of the green colouring matter of the leaves. This 
green colouring matter, or chlorophyll as it is 
called, exists in minute grains in certain of the 
minute leaf-cells. Here in these cells the carbon 
and oxygen of the absorbed caitbonic aci<l arti 
made, in some way or other, through the agency 
of those chlorophyll grains, to part company ; the 
carbon at once combining with the elements of 
the water brought up from the soil to form ut 
fii^st sugar, and ultimately, by further chemical 
c'iiangcs and combinations with the subsUuices 
brought up from the soil, starch, woody-fibre, 
acids, salts, oils, and the llesb-forming substances 
of which plants consist. 

Now maize, oats, and manj’’ other plants have 
been very successfully grown jind brought to per- 
fection ill bottles containing water in which have 
been dissolved all the substances that plants are 
known to require from the soil, one of which is 
iron. But if a solution be made absolutely free ^ 
from iron, but containing all the other essential , 
substances, a cairious occurrence ensues — the leaves | 
begin to lose their greenness, and at length become 
white, gix^wth rtiases, and after lingering fur a 
time, the plant dies of starvation, not being able ! 
to assimilate its air- food— carbon. If, however, 
before this climax is reached, <Jine single drop of 
solution of an iron salt he added to the bottle, 
the greenness reappears in something IJke twenty- 
four hours and growth proceeds as usual. Hence 
* it is clear that the slightest trace of iron is suffi- 
cient, but at the same time name is absolutely 
essentifd for the formation of chlorophyll. It is 
as if the chemist (chlorophyll) were absent from 
his laboratory (the leaf), though all the chemicals 
are there as usual ; and consocjuently work there 
is at a standstill, and will remain so until his 
I friend (iron) stimulate him to fresh exertions. 

I Curiously enough, chloropliyll is not known to 
contain iron, though it may l>e present in too 
infinitesimal a quantity to be easily detected ; but 
that it is necessary to the production of chloro- 
phyll there can be no doubt. It is also curious 
that just as there is a cihss of iron compounds of 
a reddish brown colour, so .there is also another 
.class of a green colour, a well-known member of 
which is green vitriol '(protosulphate of iron). 

It is at least an interesting coincidence that iron 
should r be the active agent in both animal and 
vegetable life for the assimilation of the air sub- 


stances required for their existence ; and that at 
the same time it shotild be intimately connected 
with the production of the distinctive colour of 
the blood and of the foliage of plants. 


JEREMY YORK. 


Beach Street was in those days much as it is 
now, the quaintest, saltest, imaginable thorough- 
fare on the coast of Great Britain j littered with 
anchors of all sizes, with huge coils of hemp 
cable, with odd fantastic capstans for the winding- 
up of boats, with tall poles for the spreading of nefi, 
lines from window to window for the easy drying 
of linen, queer dusky alleys leading at night-time 
into a true smimgling blackness of atmosphere ; 
beerhouse after beerhouse in friendly juxtaposi- 
tion, with a perpetual seething and hissing of surf 
upon the steep sliingle, tis a regale to the ear, and 
miles of santl ])lMin8 beyond billowing to Sand- 
wich, and sweet and musical into late autumn 
daytime with wild-llowers of fifty different sorts 
and birds of all kinds. 

It was now about nine o’clock in the evening ; 
there was no moon, the starlight made no sheen, 
and the sea brimmed in tremorless ebony to its 
confines. The few oil lamps in Beacb Street 
threw a feeble gleam upon tlic shingly road ; but 
how full of people Beal was on this particular 
night, York might have gathered from trie groups 
of men showing througli every tavern window 
he passc'l ; drinking, arguing, singing, caper- 
cutting, as Jack will when newly conie ashore, 
amid motionless fogs of tobacco-smoke. The first 
sign liis eye caught was that of the Kmtish Sicich, 
He entered the place, and found it crowded with 
boatmen and seamen. The landlord, a purple- 
faced man, wlu) had removed his wig for air, and 
yet looked half dead with heat, stood behind a 
little bar or counter drawing ale out of a cask, 
the top of which was on a level with his hand. 
York inquired if he could have a bed ; tbe land- 
lord shook his liead, with a glance at the tall 
youth, as though he suspected a kind of impertin- 
ence in such a question in the face of the crowd of 
people smoking and drinking beyond. 

‘Can you name me a house in which I’m 
likely to obbiin a bed for the night?’ said York. 

‘ No,’ said the purple-faced man, continuing to 
draw ale into thick glass, one-legged tniiiblers, 
which, as fast as he filled them, he pushed to a 
couple of fellows, who carried them to the tables. 
‘It’ll be odd if ye. gits abed to loie in to-night,* 
mate, in Deal. Whoy, it’ll be ending in the 
boatmen having to turn their boats’ keel up for 
lodgings ; ’ at which observation a large heavy 
man, in a round hat and a great belt round his 
waist, fit for the snugging of a horse-pistol or two, 
burst into a loud laugh. 

York walked out, and enterecl another tavern 
hard by. This, too, was full, its five bedrooms 
crammed, the state-bed of the place to be occupied 
by no fewer than four men, to lie heel to heel, 
whenever it should suit them to withdraw to it ; 
as^the perspiring, dried-up little landlord informed 
York w ith a grin of exquisite satisfaction. 

He tried a third, a fourth ; tramped on to the 
Cat o’ Nine Tails alehouse ; hut to no purpose. 
Had every house had its forty beds to let, they 
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would not have apparently met the d ^maiid that 
niylit for accommodation from the captains, mates, 
ptSsongers, sailors who had come ashore on special 
business, or who had deserted, or who had to take 
the coach next dajr to London or wherever ^hey 
might live, counting (as passengers) upon daytf 
and perhaps weeks of detention if they stuck to ' 
the craft lying out in the Downs yonder. I 

York had now reached the Bandown extremity 
of Deal ; he retraced his steps, and passing the 
houses he had visited, he arrived at much siicli 
another one as they, called the Lonely Siar^ into 
which lie walked. At the end of a tolerably hing 
narrow passage was an open door, out of whicli 
lloated clouds of tobacco-smoke idong with the 
incense of the punch-bowl. A little on this side 
the door was a staircase, and nearer yet to the 
entra. (!e a recess, in which sat a plump woman of 
fifty, w'ith sloe-black eyes and red cheeks and 
treble chins. Over her head hung an old- 
fashioned lantern, the light of wdiicli was com- 
fortably reflected in rows of bottles on shelves 
behind her filled with liquors of various dyes. 

‘Can T have a bed in this house?’ asked York 
of this plump, good-humoured woman, who at his 
approacli let fall some knitting she was at work 
upon. 

She ran her bright black eyes over him with an 
expression as though she found pleasure in the 
sight of his long womanly hair and nide hand- 
some face and manliness ot stature, and answered 
after a minute’s thinking : ‘ 1 ’m afraid not, sir. 
Every bed in the house is taken. I never re- 
member Deal so full of stmiigers,’ 

‘ I shall have to return to the ship, then,* he 
exclaimed. ‘ Yet I would rather not. IMying 
betwixt the Downs and tlie shore is costly work to 
a poor man — at least your boatmen make it so. 
A spare sofa would serve me. I have been ill in 
South America, and am not yet well, and durst 
not lie in the open. A pillow and a roof for my 
head w’ould sullice. I must be up by daybreak, 
perhaps before. My sweetheart’s mother, Mrs 
Bax, lives t’other side of Sandwich, more Minster- 
way than that town. — D’ye know lier, ma’am ?’ 

‘ By name, sir : a very decent good lady, I ’in 
sure.’ 

‘ There ’s a bed for me there ; but it ’s too far to 
reach it on foot to-night. Besirles, my sweetheart, 
Jenny, will not expeci me till to-morrovv by noon, 
or thereabouts. Now, what am I to do for a bed ? 
Thele will be other houses of cntei’tainment in 
this town besides those I have visited in this 
street ? ’ 

‘There’s a gentleman,’ said the landlady, after 
a short spell of thought, ‘ lying up-stairs who has 
used my house for some years running. ’Tis but 
a bit of a room he’s in, sir; but he rests in a 
I great big bed, broad enough to house a large 
family. If you wouldn’t mind sharing it with 
j him, he’d accommodate you at my request^ I don’t 
doubt. What do you say ? ’ 

‘ You are very good, ma’am ; ’twoiild be a god- 
send, I assure you, I could not feel more weary 
had I been tramping Deal all day.’ 

‘Step into the end room, then,’ .said she, ‘and 
call for what you will whilst I find out i/ the 
gentleman will receive you.’ 

He entered, and found himself in the company 
of some score and a half of seamen of all denomi- 
nations, with a sprinkling of soldiers and a few 


women. The room w'os unpleasantly full ; the 
height of it was no ttrller than a small ship’s 
’tween-decks, and it had something 'of the look 
of a ’tween-decks, with its subf^Untial joists or 
rafters, its Binall porthole-likc windows, and walls 
resembling bulkheads. A few of the nearer folks 
stared at him on his entrance, and a couple of the 
.women giggled a hit at his haiiv; but the com- 
pany were on the whole rather too drunk to give 
him much lieed,*^ It was an old-world scene Uiat, 
for its utterly vanished qualities of colour, alnio- 
spl/ere, attin?, « is scarc'ely imaginable iVi those 
days ; uiianulled rushlights Haring on the tall, 
narrow chimnPy-piccc and on tlie tables ; men 
iiiahogany-clieeked with weather,- sonic wearing 
their own hair in tails, some with wigs, Jwith liere 
a three-cornered hat cocked over its owmer’s nose, 
there a round tarpaulin perched on nine hairs,* 
with a fathom of ribbon down the back ; most of 
tlie people smoking long clay pipes, and arguing 
with drunken animation, with now and again the 
added hullabaloo of one who would set np his 
^hront f<ir a song; the women in colours which 
^lade one think of a crockery shepherdess; and 
vi.sioii8 of copper-nosed salts looming ‘out in 
po.stiirt?s of ivrangling at the tables in smoke- 
obscured corner.^^. 

York took a chair near the door and coiled to 
the drawer for a glass of spirits. After a little 
the landlady came to him and said that she had 
knocked at Mr Work.sop's door and asked if he 
W'ouhl object to a bedfellow ; and that his answer 
wa.s the gentleman was welcome if so be he would 
contrive to ride with an iip-anil-down cable ; by 
whicli she understood Mr n’orksop to mean that 
he expecte<] the gentleman to keep to his side of 
the bed. York thanked lier, and said he should 
be glail to go to rest at once. 

‘1 .sliall be quitting your house before you’re 
up,’ said he, ‘ and will pay you for the beef now, 
if you jdease.’ 

‘As ' u will, sir,’ said she: ‘it will be a 
shilling.' 

He gave her the nioiioy. 

‘There will he no djfKcuHy,Mie exclaimed, ‘in 
letting mysedf out in the morning 1 I do not wish 
to disturb the; house by a .stilF wrestle with harsh 
bolts and dillicifi^docks.’ 

‘Tliat’ll be your cloen*, sir,’ said she, pointing 
to the street entrance at the; end of the passage. 
‘ There is but one bolt, and it shoots ea.sily. We 
fear nothing but the foreign invader at Deal, sir. 
The latch will fall when you pulljthe de>e)r' after 
you.’ 

He thanked her, took Jiis bundle, and fullo'wed 
her up-stairs. She knocked at a little; door 
puinteel 8tonei-ce)lour, leaning as with nge in its 
frame. A voice answere^d, ‘Come in,’ in a muffled 
hurricane note. 

‘ It's the gent, Mr Worksop, as is to lie with 
you,’ responded thejandlady ; anel then, putting 
the rushlight into York’s hand, she bid him good- 
night with a ]dea.sant wish that he would find 
his sweetheart happy and in gay health next 
igorning. 

The latch of the door appeared to be jammed ; 
York struggled it for some time, but could 
not ‘uicceed in lifting Meanwhile, he heard 
Mr Worksop, wdio was manifestly a seafaring 
man, calling froDh the bed several vwieties of 
sea-blessings upon* the eyes ^nd linu^ of hj^ 
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disturber, until, losing all patience, lie bawled out 
in the tones of a gale of wind : * Put your 

shoulder to flie latch and heave it up ! Thunder 
and blood 1 ain’t it plain that prising ‘s your 
only tiick V 

York did as he was told, and by so doing lifted 
the crazy old door off its latch, and entered. * 

! He found hiyiself in a little room, with the 
ceiling but a very few inches above his head. 
The apartment was almost entifely filled by a 
large, black, funeival four-poster, nndraped, and 
furnished* with a p(3rfect Atlai-itic Ocean' of 
blanket, mattniss, iiiid coverlet. On the left side 
of this immense bed lay a man, of Whom nothing 
more was visible than a curiously elongated face, 
as thoug!/ his countenance had been stretched, 
lengtbeniiig the Jiueuments out of all proportion 
to •tlieir breadth. This odd face was crowned 
witlr a large red handkerchief, so twisted over 
the head ns to serve as a nightcap. The clothes 
of a nautical man of that age lay heaped upon a 
chair under the very little window which gave 
light and ventilation to the room. 

‘Sorry to break in noon your rest, Mr Work-^ 
sop,’ exclaimed York ; ‘i)ut ne eds must, you know. 
— But for your kindness, my bed to night might 
have been on thi3 cold grouiul, I fear. — Bi'al ’.s 
ainaziiFgly full, certainly.’ 

‘Very welcome, very welcome,’ growled Mr 
Worksop in a somowljat softened voice, staring 
over tile edge of the bcilclothes with small, windy, 
deco-set eyes at the long hair and tall figure of 
the younii; felhjw. ‘ There ’s room cnougli ; only 
be so good as to bear a luind and tumbh*. aboard, 
for I don’t feel up M the knocker tonight, ami 
there’s been row enough going on down-stairs 
since T’ve lain here to make a <1ead man get 
up and shoulder liis collin for a crui.se arter 
peace.’ 

York fell to undressing as expeditiously’- as 
poHvsible. 

‘What’s your calling, may I ask?’ inquired Mr 
Worksop, rumbling out the cpiestion wdth his 
mouth half covered with the beuclothefi. 

‘A sailor,’ was the answer. 

‘AVlnit ship, sir?’ 

‘Well, I -\va.s second -mate of ^tlie <hlinj but 
sickened at Yulparniso of .smiov'i])esfilence there, 
and was left behind by the master. 1 was <lown 
six lUfintlis with tlie mahuly, and nearly a dead 
man. Then the captain of the brig J(uh: offered 
to carry me home on condition of my lielping him 
in the navigation of the vessel— I mean, taking 
observatu'iis and keeping tlie reckoning and the 
I like ; for he had lost hCj chief-mate ; and liis 
[ second, who was the ship’s carpenter, couldn’t 
read or write. W^e brought up in tjie Downs this 
evening ; and as my sweetheart lives within a few 
hours* walk of this place, I came ashore, meaning 
to start for her home at dawn to-morrow. Small 
chance of my disturbing you, Mr AVorksop ; 
you’ll find me" cat-like, and won’t know I’m gone 
till you turn to look.’ 

‘ Kight you are, sir ; right you are,’ rumbled 
the other : ‘ there’s room ‘>enough here. Why^ 
boil me alive, oh ! but this ijiiust have been a 
royal bed of state in its day.’ « 

I ‘1 *11 blow out this lighi,’ said York. — ‘ But have 
you a tinder-box handy, Mr Worksop ? I ’m with- 
out that QDnvenience — without a good deal that 
Blcoul(i have been <mme but foV Valparaiso. It’s 


well to be able to strike a light ; one never knows 
what may happen.’ # 

‘ There 's my jacket on that cheer,’ answered Mr 
Worksop ; ‘you’ll find what you want in the luft- 
hand|pocket.’ 

• York felt, and found the things, placed them 
near the rushlight, extinguislied it, and got into 
,bcd. 

They lay talking for a while. Mr AVorksop, it 
seeins, had been l)oatswain of n AVest Tndiainan 
for three voyages. He had been pai<l off in 
London a week or two before ; and having been 
born at Deal, had run down to spend a few days 
at the old spot and to take a short cruise about 
the district. lie was too sleepy to talk much ; 
but it was plain, from the little he let fall, that 
he was a man wlio had used the ocean for many 
years, and had much that was moving and 
interesting to tell, whenever he should feel 
disposed to deliver himself of his exj)crienee8. 
Breseut.ly he began U) wander, then to snore. 
York lay awake for some time, listening to the 
hum and roll of the voices of tlie drinkers in the 
room below. There was an oil lamp just outside 
the window, which threw a dim illumination 
sufficiently clear to render faintly visible the 
outlines of objects. The young fellow rested, 
lost in thought, with his mind going to liis sweet- 
heart, from whom he had been parted fourteen 
months ; then to his prospects in life ; the offer 
ma<le him by tlie caj)taiu of the t/aac, his chancea 
of getting the money due to him from the owners 
of the (/rt’/ht, and the like; and then tlic noises 
below (juieting with the de])arlure t>ne by one of 
the revellers, he closed his eyes and was i>reseiitly 
asleep. 

He was awakened by a sense of suffocation, and 
' found himself bathed in perspiration and panting 
for breath undoi* the weight of the bedclothes. 
'J’he boatswain was snoring heavily. All was 
I silent out of doors, saving at inter\ alH the moan of 
; a gentle gust of wind, like a long human sigh, 

' running through the stealthy aeetliing soiinil of 
I the midniglit waters pouring upon the shingle. 

He sat upright for tlie relief of the posture ; but 
I whether it was that the Valj>ai'{uso fever was not 
' yet out of liim, or that his condition rendered him 
iiarticularly sensitive to ntmospheric conditions, 
he found the temperature of the room insupport- 
ahlo. Jmleed, the little compartment was nearly 
all bedstead. ’’I’lie lungs of the lioatswain, to 
jndge by bis breathing, Peemed to require the air 
of the open ocean to fill tlu^in. Tliere was an 
odour of ffue, too, along with a tepid ffavoiir of 
bedclothes, that was as stiffing in its way as the 
atmosphere of a bakehouse. 

The young fellow qnietly got out of bed with 
the design of opening the window, but found the 
ca.senient, as the door had been, u soi't of fixture, 
whose dislocation must result in the waking of 
the whole house. He pined for a drink of water ; 
but there was no jug or washing apparatus in the 
room, and it was manifest that gentlemen who 
put up at the Lonely Star were to expect no 
better convenience than an outdoor pump for their 
ablutions. Now, the Lonely Star -was sure to have 
a ])uiVip of its own as well oa a backyard ; and the 
fancy of a di*ink of cold water coupled with a 
short spell of breathing the dewy night-air 
worked so irresivStibly jn the feverish youim man, 
that he 1 ‘csolved at all hazards to explore lor the 
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relief he pniited for. He put before his fancy a 
fif'ure of iJio house, aii(l«Kept in his mind the 
bearings of the staircase and the public room he 
had entered. He could recall that, whilst seated 
in that room, he hud taken notice of a glas.^ tloor 
screened with red curtains at the extremity of it, 
with a white step betvv'een it and the floor. • This 
he made sure ieil into the back yard, where,, 
though he should not meet with u pump, he wtia 
certain to obtain fresh air. 

He partially clothed liimsolf ; but, on trying 
the door, found he could not lift the latch with 
his fingers. He felt in his pockets, but was with- 
out anything to enable liim to )>riHe open the 
jammed and rusty arrangeiueut. Tlie boatswain 
snored heavily in the .soundest sleep. Vork, 
dreading the fellow’s temper should he awaken 
him, walked softly to tlie man’s clotiies, and, 
by the feeble light that shone upon the little 
wdmlow, grojuid in the pockets for any contiiv- 
ance that should serve him as a lever. The jacket 
pockets contained nothing but, a tobacco-case, 
a pipe, and some papers. He felt in the left- 
hand breeches’ pocket, and touched a quantity of* 
pieces of money, the weight of which j)roved them 
to be gold, ajiparenlly guineas and half-guineii.s. 
In the oilier ]»ocket was a large clasp-knife sucli 
as sailors carry, with a ring thi*ougli the end of 
th(^ haft for a laniard. 

York took his knife, went to the door, and 
Bucceeded in lifting the latch ; and this done, he 
fitole forth, leaving the door ajar ; then putting 
the knife in his pocket, he groped his way <low)i- 
stair.s all very quietly, as ho. did not wish to 
disturl) the house. 'J’lie street lamp that Jiad 
helped him in the bedroom served him below 
wherever there w'as a seaward-facing window, 
and he made his way without difliculty through 
the long, low-ceiled public room, leeking and 
sickening with the lingering fumes of tobacco 
and rum jmnch ; and pulling back the single 
bolt of the gla.'^s door he ha<l taken notice of, he 
found liiiiiself in a little back -yard with, sure* 
enough, the outline of a pump in the corner 
faintly touched by the starlight. 

He drank and bathed his hands and face, and 
felt himself greatly refi’e.shed. There was an 
inverted tub close to the pump, upon wlii< U be 
rested himself, and here he continued to linger 
for some time, reluctant to (|uit the sweetness 
and freshness of the cool air that was breathing 
direct from the sea for the oven -like ojvpressivc- 
ness of the little, bedroom. Maybe he dozed, for 
he was sudtlenly staitled by the near drowsy 
voice of a watchman calling the hour, two o’clock. 
On hearing this, he arose, re-entered the house, 
quietly bolted tlie glass door after him and re- 
turned to his bedroom. 


IV. 

The name of the landlady with the apple-red 
cheeks and array of white chins was ISIrs Mate, 
and this good wonmn had received instructions 
from Mr Worksop the boatswain, from the first 
day on which he had arrived, to call him every 
morning whilst he slept at her liouse utoseven 
o’clock, neither sooner nor later ; and to have his 
breakfast of small-bc(U*, i*ashers of ham, chee-^e, 
red herrings, and brown bread ready for him in 
the little iront parlour down-stall’s punctually by 


a quarter to eight, Mrs Mute was always careful 
to humour such Bailor.s as stayed at lier house 
with money in their pockets. * ^Ir Worksop had 
now used the Lonely h^tar for five days continu- 
ously, iKjt to speak of lii.s being a regular customer 
whenever iu those parts; and in those five days 
he luul spent his iiuuiey handsomely, begrudging 
hiiihself nothing, tijipliiig >vitli a ' quarter-deck 
rather Ihuii a forecastle taste, and there was good 
prospect of hi.^^ remaining in the house until the 
lollowing Wednesday. 

When next ^morning came, ilien, exactfly at the 
liour of seven, Mrs Mute went nj) the s(»mewhat 
<larksome stafj*case that led to tl)i‘ cliamber in 
w'hich Mr York and Mi- Worksop had. slept, and 
knocked at tlie door. She received V-a- answer. 
8hc was not surprised, for Mr Worksop was a 
sbnit sleeper, apart from his trick of going to bed 
wdtli liis skillfull. She knocked again, uffd yet 
again, accompanying lier blows by a vigorous 
kicking ; and failing to receive any sort of reply, 
she lifted the latch of the door - understanding, 
of course, as the landlady of the house, the trick 
‘ of opening it — and w'alked in. 

It was broa<i sunny daylight outside, ’hut the 
little windo\\;.set close under the ceiling admitted 
hut u piliful light. However, at one glance 1^1 is 
Mate was able t«> see that the bed was .empty. 
She was ])ie])ni’ed to Jind the l.»oat.sw'ain alone, 
knowing, as we liave seen, that Mr York meant 
to start for his sw'eethe.art at daybieak ; hut on 
glancing around she observed tliat not only was 
Sir Worksop gone but his clothe^- likewise. This 
W’UB unusual. She st(q)ped to the b(td, and more 
througli liabit, jHiluqis, tlian witli (lesign, she 
pulled down the kMlclothes, wdiich lay sonuiwhat 
in a huddle on the side the boatswain bad occu- 
pied, and instantly uttered a loud sipieal of fear 
and liori’or. 

There w as a great stain of blood upon tlie sheet, 
w’ith smalhu' stains round about it, liiat seemed to 
1)0 sift') out even as she watched them like a 
newdy iirojiped bhib of ink uj)on blotting-paper. 
Mrs Mate s([iieule.d oyt a second time even more 
loudly tlian before, following, tbe outcry by an 
byrttcrical shriek of ‘Murder! murder!’ mean- 
while noting, with eyes enlarged to twicii their 
circumfi'rein e that there W'as a pool of 

blood on tbe tloor on the side where tbe boat- 
sw’aiii bad lain, with (dlier marks wdiicli vanished 
at the dboi*. 

8o shrill-voiced a w'oman us Mrs IMate could 
not squeal twdee at the lop of her pipes and yell 
‘Munler! murder!’ also without '^exciting alarm. 
’J’he fii'st to rush iip-st 4 ‘),ir.s was her hirsl'and, an 
ohl man in a white nightcap, an aged irill-sliirt, 
and a jmir of j)lnm-coloured breecljes. He was 
folhnved by tbe draw'er, by a couple of W’cnches 
wdio bad been busy cleaning i*oom.s dow'ii-stairs, 
and by five or six sailors, who came running out 
of tbe. adjacent bedrooms on In-aring Mrs Mate’s 
cries. (Irasping lier linsband by the back of his 
neck, the landlady pointed to the bed, and ex- 
claimed ; ‘Mr AVorksop has been murdered! 
WUirdered, Joe, I tidl you ! Blood in our house ! 
Murder done in tlie Lonely *S/ar / ’—uttering 
which, she fell uppn the floor iu a swoon, but 
contrived to rally befye her* husband scented 
able to gra-^^p the meaning of what she ha^l said. 

(.)ne of tht^ tw^b w’enches instantly blit){)ed aw^ay 
to give the new's, ‘'A cold-bloo(|ed mufqer was go 


n 
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common occurrence in Deal A ^Customs’ man 
found dead with a sluj; through his heart, the 
body of a smuggler washing ashore with a ghastly 
cutlass-wound upon his head, the corpse of a 
gagged ‘blockader* at the foot of the Foreland 
Height, were mere business details, necessary 
items of a programme that was full of death, 
hard weather, ^miraculous escapes, murderous 
conflicts ; but a cool midnight assassination was 
a getvwine novelty in its way, ando in a very few 
minutes, thanks ta the scrviiig-iuaid, the pave- 
ments oiftside the inn, the passage, the Khiircrt.-»e, 
the tragic bcflrooni itself, were crowded with 
hustling men and women, eagerly talking, the 
hinder ones bawling to those ahead fo'r news, and 
the whoi^- rickety place tlireatening to topple 
down with the weight of so many people. 

. Xlio story soon gathered a collected form. It 
was ifnc'.vn that about nine o’clock on the pre- 
vious evening a tall young fellow with his hair 
curling upon his back had applied at the Ltmdy 
Star for a bedroom, and was admitted by consent 
of Mr Worksop to a share of the great bed in 
which that worthy lay. It got to bo known, too, 
in a wonderfully short space of time that Mr 
Worksop carried in his breeches’ or ()jLher pockets 
some thirty or forty guineas and half-guineius 
loose, a« handful of which he had exhibited with 
uncommon satisfaction on several occasions when 
overtaken in li<[Uor. It also got to be known in 
an also equally incredibly short space of time, 
thanks to one of the watermen wIkj luwl rowed 
Mr York ashore from the brig Jancy that the tall 
young man with the long hair had owned himself 
worth only half a guinea, of which he had given 
four shillings to the boatmen after a tedious dis- 
pute, one to the landlady for his bed, and a six- 
penny bit for liquor, leaving him with five 
shillings — all the money he had in the world, 
according to his own admitsaion ; ‘ and quite 
enough,’ exclaimed a deep voice amidst the jostle 
of men on the staircase, ‘ to account for this here 
murder.’ 

Presently, there; was a (!rv of * Room for Mr 
Jawker ! ’ The cro.vd made a lane, and there 
entered a round, fat, fussy little justice of the 
peace, with the only constable that Deal possessed 
— a tall, gaunt, powerfully uhough knock- 

kneed man, in a rusty three-cornered hat, and a 
long stick — following close at his heels. Little 
Mr Jawker approached the side of tlie bed, and 
after taking a long look, full of knowingness, at 
the blood-stains, he ordered the constable, giving 
him the name 6f Budd, to clear the room of all 
save those who could tJ\row light upon this 
matter. This being done, Mr Jawker fell to 
questioning the assembled folks, and bit by bit 
gathered as much of the story as they could 
relate. The landlady, Mrs Mate, was ignorant 
of the name of the tall young man with the long 
hair ; but he told her, she informed his Worship, 
that he meant to leave her house before daybreaK 
that morning, to be in time to breakfast with 
his sw’eetheart, who livecj^ Sandwich w’ay, and 
who was none other, as she supposed, than pretty 
little Jenny Bax, for ’twas the widow Bax’s name 
he mentioned when he spoke of walking over to 
his 'fove at dawn. ^ ' 

At this point there was a disturbance outside. 
Budd the constable looked out^- and presently 
locked in jEtgain to inform Mr Jawker that fresh 


prints of bloodstiiins had been discovered on the 
pavement, and could bertraced some distance. 

‘ They must be followed ! They must be 
followed ! ’ cried little Mr Jawker ; * they m^y 
lead ^is to this discovery of the body of the 
murdered man. — Follow me, Budd !’ with W'hich 
he went dowii-sbiirs, the gaunt immense constable 
i^lose behind him, and the people shouldering 
one another in pursuit of both. 

There was a great crowd outside. Deal W’^as 
but a little place in those days ; indeed, it is but 
a little place now% and the news of the murder — 
if murder it ivere — had spread wdth something of 
the rapidity of the sound of a gun. It was a 
sparkling morning, a small westerly draught 
rippling the sea into the flashing of diamonds 
uiitler the soaring sun, the Downs filled wdth 
ships ns on tlie previous day, the wdiite front of 
the Foreland gleaming like silk upon the soft 
liquid azure past it, with, noblest sight of all, 
the Hne-of-battle ship, the central feature of the 
mass of craft, in the act of tripping her anchor 
and flashing into a broad surface of canvas with 
flier long bowsprit and jib-booms to head to the 
north and east presently for a cruise as far as 
Heligoland. 

The insUiiit the little justice of the peace made 
liis appearance there arose a stormy hubbub of 
voices of men eager to point out the bloodstains. 
It was a tragedy that went too deep for merri- 
ment, yet one might have laughed at the eager 
postures of s<[uare"Bterncd boatmen bending in all 
directions in search of new links of the crinif^on 
chain of crime, as though a vessel full of treasure 
had gone to pieces close aboard the laud on top of 
a furious iushfn'e gale, and there were ducats and 
doubloons and pieces-of-eight in plenty to be found 
at the cost of a hunt amongst the shingle. 8o 
many iinjuiring eyes were sure to discover what 
waar wanted. Stains unmistakably of blood could 
be followed at varying intervals from the pave- 
ment in front of the Loudy Star ; then into the 
middle of Beach Street ; then an ugly patch, 
as though the burden of the body Inul proved 
too heavy, .'ind the bearer had paused to rest ; 
afterwards, for n hundred paces, no sign ; then 
half a score more of stains, that conducted the 
explorers to the tiiiiber extension that projected 
a little <listaiicc into the sea, and there of course 
the trail ended. Nothing could be more damni- 
fying in the theory they suggested than these 
links of blood, shirting from the bedside, and 
terminating, so to speak, at the very wash of 
the water. It was universally concluded that 
I the tall young man with the long hair, name 
[ unknown, who hacl slept with Mr Worksop, had 
murdered that unfortunate boatswain for the sake 
of the guineas in his pocket ; and under cover 
of the darkness of the night, had stealthily borne 
the corpse the timber extension and cast it 
into the sea. 

Mr Jawker started off at a rapid pace, followed 
by the constnldc, to make out a warrant for 
the apprehension of the tall young man with 
the long hair for wilful murder ; whilst a number 
of boatmen went to work with creeps or drags 
to seuyeh for the body in the ^’icinity of the 
beach ; but though they jieraevered in their efforts 
till noon, watched by hundreds of people ashore 
as well as by the innumerable ships* crews who 
[ crowded the shrouds and tops to observe the 
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CUE SPIRES AND SPIRELKTS. 


result of this i>atieiit dfedgiiiff, nothing more now to be seen in them, and venture^ to add the 
than a very old anchor, whicn was supposed marvellous needle. 


to have belonged to one of Tromp’s shix)s, was It is not unusual for spires to be after-thoughts, 
brought to light * The spire of Shakespeare’s church, or, more 

L exactly, of Holjj^ Trinity Church, Stratford-on- 

Avon, is a case in point. This church is a very 
OUR SPIRES AND SPIKE LETS. - ancient edifice, probably dating from Saxon times, 

The closer we look at our ancient churches the and certainly containing fragments of Norman 
, 1 n 1 * 1 -i. 1 work. It 16 hruciform m iilan, and from the 

more ready we shall be to admit our predecessors i„tersection of the transepts Vilh the pave and 
did their best, m most instances, to hand down to ciiancel rises a^stroiig tower, which was evidently 
118 work that should be worth looking at. As we originally ‘concluded’ without a spire. In the 
examine them, too, we must own much obligation course of ceyifuries, various portions of the fabric 
to Time and Weather : for those inscrutable artists, have been rebuilt, and the work of the first 
following ill the wake of the old Norman and builders taken tlown. There remains to us a 
Plantagenet masons, have softened the edges of largo eilificc chiefly of Perxxmdicular architecture 

the stonework, endued it with .love-like tones, spacious mnUioiio.l windows and hattle- 

... 1 • 1 si *1 T f mented parapets. Tapering up from the centre 

enriching it besides with countless discs of sea- the tower in the last century was a 

white, sea-green, and tawny-amber lichens no ^toiit spire on a timber framework covered 

Other craftsmen could design. The merit of these ^vitli lead. This was eventually considered of 
legacies from the past is perhaps most apparent inadetpiatc imx^ortance, and wiis replaced in 17(i3 
when we look up to the lovedy spires and .spire- by the very tall, thin, unbroached ‘extiu'uiishcr’ 
lets left us in such abundance. Tliese lift up we now see. The grave old tower is eigiity lect 


their heads with a dignity and ap^x-aling earnest- 
ness which only good W'ork suggests, and have 
charms that only centuries and suiisliine can 
bestow'. 

Our most beautiful spire is that of Salisbury 


high, au<l this addition is eighty-three, feet high. 
If the object of its ereetion was to ensure that the 
situation of tlie saererl shrine that contahis the 
remains and the tomb of our greatest poet should 
be seen by all comers from fis great a distance as 
possible, it lias answered its purpose, for, from 


Catlualral. It rises to a height of four hundred the wiinlings of the river, which Hows past the 
feet from the pavement wdthin the building, cliurehyard, over the lime-trees that form the 
^fidway in the sx^lendid vista of clustered coliiniiis interlaced green avenue to the church door, over 
and graceful arches and shadowy ai.sles of the the pro.saic chimney-stacks of the houses in the 
interior ri.se four mighty piers, over which is a town, and from all the low-lying inca- 


stone-vaulted roof. On this open substructure is 
built a slender square tower of three tall stagi's, 


(lows around in which Shakespeare w^andered, it 
is a conspicnoua object. 

The .spires on Warkworth and Newbiggen 


very light, yet rich with arcadings ; and from the ^^hurchos in Northumberland are also after- 
topmost of the.se rises the octagonal tapering spire thought;.- -though very anticiue and hoary after- 
wdth its capstone, and its barincr-like vane, dated thought. The tnAvers of both structures w^ore 
1(>75, above it, and its metal cros.s above all. At finished wdlhout them, probably that they might 
each edge of the slanting stonework is a line of he used for observatfon, if not for defence, like 
bead-like enrichment, and three times in the of the other church tflwers on the same 

course of its height a wide bund of qiiatrefoiled ^ century, or longer, 

ornanioia encircles the spire. At its base on the that they were canpe, with spims 

r .1 1 • 1 . ^ f i • .11 Loth are at tli^ west end ot their re.spcctive 

top of the highest stagi; of the tower is a richly ej^fjees, but that at Warkworth is nearly twice 

wrouglit open-work parapet, with a spirelet at the size^of the other, and besides being broached, 
each angle. It is, of course, hollow, except for a or slox>ed from the square of its base into its octa- 
stal^'art framework of timber in twelve diminish- gonal taper, has three stages of small gablets, 
ing stages on which the stonework is laid. When 'Ve may see the need for them bpth ; for Wurk- 

we realise the extent of the labour required to Church is situated on the Coquet, on a site 

raise all the stones to their high places, of the low that it would be^quite undisccrmble from 

akill for their a.lju.stmeiit, aii.l of the necesaarv imnlv 

_ • ,i t .11 1 hij'gcn 18 on a roeky coast wh<!rc a lofty lanuiuark 

precautions m llie way of supports bandages, and greatest value to mariners. 


brace.s to receive and sii.staiu the va;4 weight at For the most part, however, preparations for a 
its enormous height, wo may indeed agree that spire are made irom the foundations. To take 
it is a wonderful work. Sir Christoplicr Wren Kettering Church, in Nortliamptonshire, as a fine 
W'as called in as an expert to examine its con- example, we may notice that the tower and spire 
dition in 1608. He mentions w’ith admiration are treaterl so independently of the rest of the 
the circumstance that its height corresponds with structure tliat they might have been intended to 
the length of the edifice, and adds that, though it be isolated from i^ Tlie tower from the floor of 


sion was that the original architect intended to ancient architect was aware of the effect of dis- 
‘ conclude’ the tower without a spire, and that it tance in diminishing the appearance pf size, and 
must; have been a successor who tied the walk gave his beuutifitlly omamenited string-cpursiis 
Ipgether with the ♦immense iron braces and straps uniformity by arranging Hhey should get larger 
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and larger ^ they approached the summit, he 
made the tapering lines of his spire perfectly 
straight, thus placing his practice against the 
theory that to produce the ettect of straight lines 
at a great height they must be slightly curved 
outwards. He cliose the same stone for his strati- 
ture that the builders of Peterborough Cathedral 
and the churches at Stamford chose for theirs. 
Then he began to build his tovvef- before he built 
the nav^ about twenty-live feet square, with a 
grand arched doorway enclosed Within a squhre 
head on the western sitlc of it, and a staircase 
winding up in one angle of it. He^nuide a floor 
for the bell-ringers within, and another floor 
above th/*i, and then a third floor for the belfry, 
and placejl mighty corbels at the base of the spire, 
on*i%)jicli it is siipnoHed lie intended the bells 
ahoirld be suspended for repairs. And then he 
commenced bis geometrically perfect spire with 
stonework that was fourteen inches thick at first, 
but diminished to six inches by the time it wivs 
nine feet liigh. At each angle of the base be 
placed loopholed turrets, and round it a battle- ‘ 
mented* paraj>eL, also loopholed, and provided 
with gargoyles to carry off the rain*, ile gave it 
three tiers* of dormers of graduated dimensions, 
the lowermost being divideil into tliree lights, the 
second into two lights, and the third having one 
light only ; and up each ascending line of tlie 
1 itagou to its neck he placed rows of crockets. 
He finished the capstone with ornamental iron- 
work surmounted by a coiik, which lias since been 
superseded by a banner- vane. A^eritably, a noble 
piece of the old Englisli ai’chitecLure of an old 
English country town 1 

Grantham spire, the summit of which is two 
hundred and seventy- tliree feet high, and Poston 
‘stump’ are two remarkable examples in Lincoln- 
shire ; and the ‘three tall spires^ of (Joventry, all 
lately restored or rebuilt, arc as well knowm as 
the compassionate Lady Godiva. The twisted 
spire of Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, is also of con- 
siderable interest. Tlie tliree spires of Lichfudd 
Cathedral are of sv.p«rb beauty. Norwicli C.’uthe- 
<lral and St Mary Itedcliff, Pri^stol, liave also fine 
spires ; and Chichester spire has experienced the 
rare fate of falling down ai-i being rebuilt. 
Stoke-Pogis Church, the centre of the scene of 
Gray’s Elcgy^^ hits a spire comparatively l^wly and 
quite rustic in its homeliness by the side of these ; 
but still, by virtue of its associations, very pleas- 
ing, if' not alliu’iug. Indeed, look in what direc- 
tion we may, those uionumenta of the prowess of 
our builders in ‘ the mer;*ny days of old ’ are to be 
met with, Glasgow has a graceful example in the 
grand (Cathedral, rising with the tower two hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet into the air. Edinburgh 
also has a fine specimen in the spire of the General 
Assembly Hall. 

As the very earliest churclyL's had no bells, and 
therefore no belfries, there were no spires. When 
bells were first used to summon w'orsliippers they 
were small, and wei.." ‘suspended in small bell- 
turrets, or bell-cots. After large bells were mada, 
high and rich and imposing steeples were erected 
for. their reception. Commuiyties vied witli each 
other to make them os nvignificent as possible and 
in the number of bells they placed in them. 
They secni^ in early instances to^mve been placed 

the wept end of ^churches, prfibably in continua- 
tion of ^ the custom in vogue before they were 


required of placing strong towers there for the 
purpose of defence. Eventually, central towers 
were adopted, in cruciform buildings especially. 
Tbesf combined the purpose of a belfry with the 
addition of a vast open space in the interior, which 
gave light and graiuleur to it. Small edifices may 
.have been content wdtb low conical spires or spire- 
lets in these remote times ; but as years passed, 
succeeding builders made them more ancl moi’c 
pointed, or needle-like, and generally of the sanies 
lieigbt as the towers on which they were placed. 
Every church tower was either finished with a 
spire or intended to be so finished at a future 
time. London when seen from a distance is said 
to have j)rcscnted the aspect of u forest of spires. 
There were particular laws of construction always 
carried out, which need not be described except 
to mention that much of the sober, soaring, light 
and picturc8(iiie efivet of their outlines is the 
result of the clever treatment of the transition 
from the square of the tower to the form of the 
])yramidal octagon. Piocorded particulars con- 
cerning their erection are extremely rare ; but 
more frequently in old churchwardens’ accounts 
there are entries in which mention is made of 
them. For instance, the churchwardens of Lud- 
low^ recorded in 1545 : ‘ In priniis payd for a key 
to the dore that guotho up into the stiple ijd.’ 
And again, iii 1550: ‘To Thomas Season for 
gowinge up into the stiple jj. wyndy nyglites to 
save the glase ther in tlie wyndowis, xd.’ The 
materials used dillered according to the locality of 
their erection, Jicsides stone and timber covered 
with lead, we have examples covered with slates, 
and others with oaken shingles. This last cover- 
ing is seen only on the spires of village churches 
in our southernmost counties. | 

The Great Eire of London caused the downfall 
of many noble spires in the metropolis ; and the 
rebuilding that succeeded it, which included the 
reconstruction of fifty cliurclics, inauguratod a I 
new style of steeple. A preference for classic 
aridiitcctiirii hud become the order of the day. 
Oil the classic temple-like structure tliat took the 
])lace of the old medieval building that had stood 
for live or six hundred years, adapting itself by 
additions to the ntieds of its succeeding centuri(‘8, 
the architects of the period placed loggia upon 
%(/m, often formed of columns arranged in cirdca, 
or in octagons, or in squares with the angles cut 
olf or canted, one above the other, which Vere 
surmounted by cupolas or obeliscal spireleta, with 
a ball and cross above all. The details and out- 
lines were varied in each case, with columns, caps, 
cornices, consoles, pediments, vases, urns, lunettes, 
festoons of flowers, and rusticated work ; but the 
general character of them all is that which we 
identify as the style of St Paul’s, with its colon- 
nades, dome, cupola, and gilded ball. Walpole 
calleil one of these new steeples a * masterpiece of 
absurdity.’ Some of them have double bases and 
double columns ; and all of them were much 
admired, generally, by the art patrons of the day, 
who described them as chaste, elegant, and 
majestically simple, 

Re*noved by two centuries from the battle of 
the styles, we can see the beauties of both dispas- 
sionately. And w'hether we look at our wealth 
of spires of the old Plantagenet times, or of thief 
Renaissance of the manner of building in the days 
of the Ciesars, we must echa the sentiment cf 
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A BEGGING LETTER. 


Carlyle, who, alludinjj to trade of his lather, 
wrote : * A noble craft it is, that of a mason. O 
Time! 0 Time! wondrous and fearful art thou, 
yet there is in man what is above thee.’ I 


A BEGGING LETTER. 

It was the breakfast hour at the Leys, a fiinall j 
countiy-hou.se near the country town of llarsdale, 
in Greenshire. The owner of the house, Hilton 
i Juler, Esq., was seated with his wife and chihlren 
at the breakfast table, alternately usinj^ his knife 
and foi’k and fiiij.^erin}' a little heap of letters 
which ho had taken out of the. postbaj^ before 
sitting down. One of these;, being directed in 
a strai; ;e handwriting, fixed his altention for a 
moment ; but ho left it and all the. others 
unopened until breakfast was over. He tlien 
pa-ssed one or two of them to liis wife, and with 
a merry face tossed one over to his eldest daughter 
with ‘ There he is again ; thit;ker than evtu\’ 
iTesently, he came again to tlic unfamiliar hand- 
writing, and opening the envelope, read the 
contents carefully. 

Must look at that, Mary,’ said In*, as he handed 
j the letter to his wife. Taking it, she read as 
I follows : 

r 8 iikiterton*on-Tham ks. 

Deah Str — I venture, though personally a 
straTig(*r to you, to solicit your kindest attention 
to the following circunistancoB. The jH;specled 
vicar of our parish, the Rev. James Barfortli, 
lia.’5 so often spoken to me of you and of your 
close friendship in your university days, that 1 
feel su)‘e you would wish to know of his diffi- 
culties. Three months ago he was seized with 
rheumatic fever, and incapacitated for the ]»er- 
formance of any duty. The medical man Ini-s 
urged that Mr Ihirfortli must not spend the spring 
in Kngland, but at Mentone or in Algeria. VVe 
have started a subscription in the paiisii to enable 
him t«) folhnv this salutary ail vice, and we liope 
to raise at least one hundred pounds for this 
most wiirthy object. 1 liave myself out of my 
own very slender means contrilmteil ten pounds, 
though in order to do this 1 shall be compelled 
to forego my own summer vacation. 1 write to 
ask if you would be dis|)f)sed to help a poor 
parish in a work of benevolence towards a ver}’- 
<Ieser<*'ing man of God ? 1 need nut say, sir, that 

my prtiseiit action i.s unknown to our dear vicar, 
and it is only because I Iiappen to have heard 
that you were fellow-collegian.s at Oxford that 
I venture to trespass on your kindness. You will 
see from the enclosed list of silbscribers that the 
movement commands the syjiipathy of all classes 
of persons, some of the poorest having gladly con- 
tributed their mite. — Awaiting the honour of a 
reply, and trusting it will be favourable, I am, 
your obedient servant, 

Henry Tvvidale, vicar’s church waixlcn. 

‘What a nice letter! How kind of them!’ 
exclaimed Mrs Juler as she handed the epistle 
back. ‘ Of course, dear, you will send them sciiiiie- 
thing.’ 

‘Well, yes; it seems a deserving case,’ he 
replied. ‘I remember Barfortli well as a man 
of quite unusual ability. How he has managed 
toiyegetate in such*a spot as Shepperton I can’t 


imagine. A man of good family too^Well, I’ll 
send him a couple of guineas.’ 

Gathering up his letters, Mr Juler retired to 
his private room ; and Hinongst tlu.* letters sent 
olf that evening was one directe<l to Henry 
'Iwidale, J’lsq., with a cheque foi* two guineas 
,enclo.sed, and a promise of a siiuilur amount if 
it should be found noetlful. By retiini of post 
came a brief acliAiowledgment and thanks foi* the 
jU’omise of further help, whiclf, however, should 
not* he claimedi without absolute necessuy. Mr 
Juler thereupon ceased to think of the matter. 
But a few wee^is afterwards unother letter came 
from the benevolent churchwarden, saying that 
the poverty of the ])arish must be his excise for 
! asking for the fulfilment of the promise of further 
help, especially as their dcair vicar’s health ^was • 
improving so slowly. Now, this second letter 
.‘irrived just as Mr Juler was stai'ting for London, 
and lie had only time to thrust his nnopencil 
letters into his pocket before he and hi.s wife 
drove to the country station, two miles away. 

• Oil arriving at King’s Cross, he drove to his hotel, 
whore he left Id I's Juler. Me then proccctdcd to 
keep an appoijitiuent in the City. This (hdained 
him until, ns he walked up Liulgatc Hill, he saw 
that tlie (Jock of St i’anl’s pointed to five iiihiutes 
to four. ^Visliiug to attend evening prayer in tlie 
cathi;ciral, he mounted the steps, and secured a 
place just in time to rise with tlie rest of the con- 
gregation as the clergy and choristei’s took their 
places. During the singing of the autliein lie hap- 
pemal to catcli sight of a clergyman standing a 
short distance from him whose face seemed familiar. 
At the ( lose of the service he looked more earo- 
fully, and recognised his old college} friend. 
Making his way to him, he said : ‘ How are you, 
Barfortli ? 1 glad to see you are able to get 

about. 1 suppose you’ll soon be off to Mentone? 
But reallv you haven’t much of the delicate 
invalid i:* )ur looks.’ 

'J'he (lergyiuan, with a smiling rosy face and 
a firm grip of the lumd, said: ‘Why, whatever 
do you mean ? Mentone ? TIiA’b about the last 
])hu.:e 1 should think (if. Time enough to go there 
when 1 ’m used im.’ 

‘ Well, but ytiii used up, are you not V said 
Mr Juler. ‘Haven’t you just recovered from 
rheumatic^ fever?’ 

‘Nn, indijcd. — Wlicrc have you heard lliat 
tale ? ’ 

They had by this time arrivc'd i^t the door of 
the north transept, and as they passed out l\lr 
Juler said: ‘Why, I’v# just sent something 
towards your expenses to a warmer climate. I 
was told" you had been ill, and a cJjange was 
imperative.’ 

‘ Vou astonish me,’ was the reply. ‘I was 
n(;ver better in iiiy life, nor in f)ett(?r spirits. 
Here have I just b(^n olfered a large London 
incumbency, and I ’m up now to settle matters 
before coming to reside liere.’ 

‘ But haven’t you a churchwarden named 
Twidule V 

‘No,’ was the decisive answer. ‘One of my 
wardens is named Jones, the other is very pro- 
perly named Churcii. J kno\^ nothing of a 
Twidale.’ 

Upon this Mr filler felt sure he Jiad been 
duped. Proaiicing* the letter l»e had received# 
that morning, he gave his friend Uie ' hisV'jry of 
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it Mr Bt^orth at once pronounced the whole 
thing a fraud The next step obviously was to 
put the matter in the hands of the police, who 
advised that Mr Juler should send some reply 
to the lost letter, and they would watch the 
post-office at Shepporton with the hope of captlir- 
ing tlie delinquent 

Now, Shepporton is a village about twenty 
.miles out or London, and is (‘omposed of one 
‘ street, J^hree lanet^, a church, and two shops. At 
one of these the posLotiice is C^ept Ine’day 
after the rencounter at St Paurs, n middle-aged 
man dressed in respectable gray ehtered the shop 
and accosted the proprietor, telling him that he 
was a' 'detective from London and should need 
bis help, in certain matters. 

' •‘•i suppose,’ h(* said, * you’ve no one in the 

place named TwidaleP 

‘No,’ said the postmaster. ‘But three weeks 
ago a strange gent come in and said as how his 
name were Twidale, and lie exp(*cUi<l a letter in 
a day or two, and would 1 keep it till he called 
for it, as he were only a-viaiting here at pf\jseuC 
So the letter come, and T gave it him.* 

I ‘All!*, said the other. ‘1 thought so. Well, 
he’s coming again, and I shall want you to help 
to identify Tiim. And if you can quarter me in 
your house, 1 shall be glad.’ 

As tliis could be arranged, he took up his abode 
there, ami instructed the postmaster to give Iiim 
a signal v hen Mr Twidale (!ame on the scene. 
This happene<l the very next day. That morning, 
Mr Juler’s letter had arrived, ami upon being 
inquired for, it was, after a little delay, handed to 
Henry Twidale, Estj. At that inoinout a middle- 
aged gentleman entered the shop with a mild 
‘liow do you do?’ and quietly asked for a postage 
stamp. Mr Twidale had opene<l his letter and 
read it hurriedly ; then saying, ‘I shall call again 
early next week,’ he left the shop, being followed 
by the gentleman in gray, who had stayed to affix 
his stamp to a letter, and who never lost sight of 
his prey till he saw him enter a respectable house 
in a quiet street in Bloomsbury. Having run his 
fox to earth, the detective hurrieel to the nearest 
police court and procured a warrant for the appre- 
nension of Henry Twidale, Esq-. 

Meanwhile, behind the doors of the quiet house 
in Bloomsbury Mr Twidale hud been, welcomed 
by a pleasant lady and two children, and w’as 
soon seated with them at the tea-hible. All the 
while Black,. (Jure and Nemesis were approach- 
ing rapidly ; and before a full hour had passetl, 
Nemrsis in very uncUift/sical gray tweed uncere- 
moniously pushed past the servant who had 
answered his knock, and entered the sitting-room 
unannounced. 

‘ Excuse me,’ said the detective ; ‘I’m sorry to 
disturb you ; but I ’ve some very particular busi- 
ness with you, Mr Twidale, Will you step into 
the passage a moment?’ 

‘Twidale!* said the pfher. ‘AVhat do you 
mean? You certainly Ubrf' no ceremony. You’d 
better leave this room at once, if you don’t want 
to be kicked out’ 

• * Now look here. Mister ; Uiis won’t do with me. 
1 don’t like to put a laily about ; but if you won’t 
come outside, I must tell my hpsiness hel’e.’ 

‘Confqund your impudence : You’ve come to 
the, wrong hou^, evidently.^ My name is John- 
son.* a * 


‘Yes,’ said the delicti vc ; ‘I know that But 
you were Twidale this aftemoou at Shepperton 
post-office.* 

Tiie brazen front of Mr Johnson shook a little 
•at this home- thrust His wife, who stood looking 
at each in turns, here said : ‘ Whatever does this 
mean ? My husband has been in his office in the 
City all day, and has not been near Shepperton. — 
I must renuest you, sir, to leave this house.* 

‘Now, don’t you trouble yourself, ma’am. My 
business is with this man here ; and if you don’t 
know where ho ’s been to-day, there ’a no call for 
you to know at present’ 

Mr Johnson still continuing obdurate, the 
detective said at last : ‘ Well, T ’m a police-officer, 
and I ’ve got a w^arrunt to arrest you on a charge 
of obtaining money under false pretences ; aiid 
there’s a cab at the door if you like to come 
(juietly.’ 

The poor wife, unable to credit her hearing, 
and unspeakably shocked and terrified, fell faint 
ing into a chair, and recovered consciousness only 
to find her husband gone, her children weeping 
for they knew not what, and her home sha<lowed 
and desolate. ‘Women must weep,’ sang Kingsley ; 
but there is a sacbler weeping than that of wives 
who find their husbands’ corpses ‘out on the 
shining sand.’ As the Nemesis in gray rode along 
with lleiiry Twidale, Es(|., by his side, he remem- 
bered the stricken home he had left, aiul the 
thought curiously (tounected itself wdtli a brief 
sentence he luul learned when a schoolboy, and 
the din of iioudou streets could not ])reveut these 
words from passing again and again through his 
mind, ‘ The way of transgressors is hard, is 
hard.’ 

Mr Twidale at his trial found the evidence alto- 
gether too much for him. It came out that he 
had lor years been a professional beggar, with 
numberless aliases, with an extraordinaiy skill in 
the combination of circumstances, and w'ith a 
facile pen which had been bis chief iustrument in 
wheedling contributions from a benevolent and 
gullible public. He met with a richly deserved 
punishment; but when Mr Juler and Mr Barfortb 
learned how the man’s wife had lived in ignor- 
ance of his profession, they did what they could to 
soften for her the heavy blow, and procured for 
her employment and a home. 


MUSING. 

"When o’er the soul tbo twilifjht of sweet nmsing 
Comes stealing, and the day of Thought is done, 
And Action lies — the fiery circuit run — 

Its restless heat in restful languor losing, 

There floating pass, the outward sense abusing. 
Fair dreams of hopes fulfilled and joy begun. 
Refracted glories of some hidden sun, 

That lure tlie spirit onward to its choosing : 

Then comes again the sound of happy laughter, 
Then comes again the sight of glistening tears, 

To mock the dusty lal)Our of the years, 

Which strive to Imr the Past from the Hereafter, 
j So lights and shadows, ever mingling, roll 
In tender twilight musings o’er the soul. 

J. J. Haldane Burqkss. 
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TRUSTS AND SYNDICATES. 

In writing about ‘Coniors’ some time ago we 
also referred to ‘Syndicates’ as con'ibinations of 
individuals in certain operations connecte<l witli 
trade. But, since then, the word ‘Syndicate* has 
come both into larger use and into somewhat 
diderent application on this side the Atlantic. 
In effect, a Syndicate may be a corporation ana- 
logous to a Joint-stock Company, cither registered 
as such or not. 

A notable example of an unregistered Syndicate 
is that which has created such a revolution in the 
copper market within the lust year or two. The 
Copper Syndicate was of French origin, and is 
under French management, although some of the 
capital employ ed in it is supposed to be contributed 
by Englishmen. The true history of this remark- 
able adventure has yet to be revealed ; but what 
is knoAvn is that the manager of a French Com- 
pany in the metal trade, and largely interested in 
copper, became so impressed at the unprecedent- 
edly low price to which that metal had fallen, that 
he conceived the idea of forming a combination of 
capitalists to buy up all the available stocks. His 
scheme met with ready acceptance in the financial 
quarters to which he applied, and it also received 
the support of some of the Frenidi banks. Thus 
armed, the Syndicate set to work to buy all the 
copper that was then offered — the price at the 
tune being considerably under forty pounds per 
ton — and also the shares of the large Copper Com- 
panies which were selling at very low prices. As 
the Syndicate bought copper, copper rose ; and as 
copper rose, the shares rose still more quickly, so 
that an astounding success followed the first opera- 
tions. But they could not be confined there, as 
the higher price now ohtainalde for the metal was 
stimulating the production of all the mines in the 
world. Therefore, to obtain complete control of 
tbe market, the Syndicate had to enter into coi>- 
tracts with all the large producing Companies to 
take either all or a fixed proportion of their pro- 
duct; for a given number of years. What these 
term^ were it is not necessary for us to explain ; 
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I sulfice it that in result the Syndicate did obtain, 
agd still hold, complete control of the cop]>LT 
market of the world ; and are credited with 
having netted fabulous profits on their operations 
up to this time. * One source of their profits has 
been the specuhitivo energy with which opponents 
sought to force down the price of copper by 
‘selling forward’ at prices considerably below 
j current rates. The Symlicate allowed these sales 
' to go on ; but as the time appronch(^d to imple- 
ment them, they ran up the price suddenly ten, 
fifteen, or twenty pounds per ton for the time 
being, and compelled the unfortunate ‘bears ’to 
settle upon these differences, while they kept the 
price to consumers on a moderate basis. 

At the time of writing, the price of copper is 
about seventy-eight pounds jier ton --that is to say, 
about doul h what it was when the combination 
was founded. The consumer, therefore, suffers 
to this extent ; but it is proper to observe that 
the former low price was *so unreil^uncrativG that 
it could not have long continued, as many of the 
mines would have been compelled to shut down. 
It is contended for^^tiie Syndicate that they have 
only brought about in a rapid way that which 
would have yappened in a more iHsastrous manner, 
and that, while raising copper to a level fair to 
producers and not unjust to consumers, they 
have benefited everybody all round^especially 
the shareholders in Copper (Jpmpanies. 

This Copper Syndicate is worked like a regular 
commercial Company, the profits being divided 
periodically among the participants, after laying 
aside large sums for reserve. 

To come nearer home. The success of the 
Copper Syndicate imprtfased some people in the 
salt-trade with the idea that tbe principle might 
be applied with advantage to that great industry. 
As e\jerybody knows, t)ie chief centre of produc- 
tion of salt in this couijtry is in Cheshire. There 
it is found in two forms-^rock-salt and brine-wells. 
The common practice was for a manufacturer of 
salt to lease a brine-yell from the proprietor of 
the land, paying uaui^ly a fixed rental fcr his 
works, and a royalty either upoi^ theijrjne puhjp#l 
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or the salt munufacturud. Not a great deal of 
capital w&s needed to work the trade, and os a 
consequence, there were a very large number of 
small manufacturers in the district, as well as a 
goodly number of large firniH with capital. The* 
conditions of the industry have been such ’that 
competition fi’equeritly reduced prices to an uil- 
romunerative level— in fact, si^t said to have 
been of late years more often sold below tlie cost 
of production than above it. '' 

Be that as it may, the trade was in a most 
unsatisfactory state when the i<lea,of a Salt Trust 
was ^broached. It was adopted eagerly by the 
small i.ien, and was not rejected by the large 
men. ’In fine, a Comi)aiiy was registered on the 
joint -stock basis with a capital of some three 
millions. To this Company each manufacturer 
agreed to sell his works, plant, and stock at a 
valuation, and to tfikc payment thereof ])artly in 
shares and partly in cash, most of the vendors, 
however, becoming the managers of their ow'u 
w'orks under the Company. Extending operations 
to the Other salt districts, the Cdmi)uuy lias now 
obtained a virtual monopoly of the salt ]>rod no- 
tion of Great Britain. Of course there are other 
deposits of salt whicli can be, and which report 
says are about to be, defeloiied ; and there is 
always the sea around us, from whiidi we cun 
obtain supplies, as did our fathers before us. 
Moreover, there ore abundant deposits in liussia, 
Germany, Spain, &c., which can always be 
marketed here at a pi’iiie. These are the restrain- 
ing iiitluences upon the Salt Union ; nevertheless, 
the practical effect of the combination up to the 
month of November Ijist was this : the price of 
common salt for home consumption had been 
advanced from two shillings and eixpcnco to nine 
shillings per ton, being an increase of six shillings 
and sixpence per ton; uhd the price of lump-salt 
for export had been advanced from eight to 
fifteen shillings per ton, or an increase of seven 
shillings per ton. As salt k an article consumed 
by every man, woman, and child in the country, 
as well as the basis from which maqy chemicals 
for manufacturing and medicinal purposes are 
made, it will be seen that this Salt Union is 
really a concern which affects the pocket of every- 
body. 

So successful has been the Salt Union from a 
producer’s and capitalist’s point of view, that 
various projects are in the air for other enter- 
prises of a similar character. There luis been talk 
of a Coal Union, or syndicate of colliery-owners ; 
a Flour Union, or syndicate of all the millers 
between the Humber and the Tweed ; and even 
of a Match Union, H comprise all the match- 
makers in this country as well as their conipeti- 
tors in Norway and Sweden. It is no part of 
• our business to discuss thg’^prospects of such pro- 
jects ; we merely nvention them as evidence of 
the rapidity with which the^craze for this modern 
system* of trading is epread^g. 

• owe it to America. A Salt Union has 


been ifi existence there, in Michigan, for some 
twenty years. Its constitution is soruew'hat differ- 
ent from that of the English Union. In the 
Aipericiin concern each manufacturer sells his salt 
— which must be of a fixed standard of quality 
and passed by inspectors — to the Union, wdiich 
then resells through its agents in all ]»arts of the 
country, and periodically divides the piofita among 
its members. These members can always obtain 
cash advances upon their product from the Union ; 
blit they may not sell a ton to any outsider*^ 
without paying a heavy fine into the joint coffer. 
In effect, tl^e result is the same as hei-e ; com- 
petition is removed, monopoly established, and the 
prices regulated on as high a level os prudence 
will allow. For of course to overdo the thing by 
raising prices extravagantly is simply to invite 
competition from all parts and from other com- 
binations of capitalists. 

The Michigan Salt Association is a small 
‘Trust’ — a word which is now preferred in some 
quarters to syndicate —compared to the Standard 
Oil Company, which practically monopolises the 
mineral oil (petroleum) trade of the United States. 
This great Oil ( Vjmpany is one of the marvels of 
commerce, and it is said to be the most powerful 
combinntiuii of ]>rivate individuals ever effected. 
Its capital is practically unlimited, and its sway 
is absolute. Certainly, a man who ‘strikes ile’ 
nowadays has very little chance of securing his 
fortune unless he allies himself with the Trust, 

It is said to be ruthless in crushing opposition 
and competition, and to be not above starting a 
grocery store in a country village wMtU the sole 
object of ‘running olP a man who presumes, in 
defiance of warnings, to sell the kerosene of some 
opponent of the Company’s. 

On the other hand, it is claimed that by con- 
centration of capital in the oil-trade, the Standard 
Company has reduced the cost of production to a 
point not possible under the former system ; that 
by the immense scale on whicli its operations are 
conducted, such materials as barrels, &c., are pro- 
vided far below the price at whicli individual 
producers could get them ; and that, by their 
immense resources, the system of conveying the 
oil from the wells to the ports over hundreds of 
miles of country by ‘pipe-lines’ worked by a 
splendid method of pumping, has alone beeA 
possible. And had it not been for the enormous 
economy in transport which has thus been effected, 
American petroleum could not have stood the 
competition of other illumiuants, and would have 
been ‘played out’ of Europe long ago. Never- 
theless, the Standard Oil Company makes enor- 
mous profits, and is reputedly the richest and : 
most paying trading corporation in the world. 

Tliere are other Trusts in America of the same 
gfmeral character, differing only slightly in their 
respective constitutions and methods of working. | 
There is a Sugar Trust, a Cotton-seed Tnist^ a 
Glass Trust, a Milk Trust, an Oil-doth Trust, 
a Sandstone Trust, a Coal-tar Trust, and a 
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greiit number of others of greater or less import- 
ance. ^ 

In fact, the clevolopnicnt of this so-called Trust | 
system has very properly created an uneasy j 
ing in the public mind of America. Mr Hugl) 
M‘Culloch, one of the oldest statesineii in tlie 
Republic, recently addressed a solemn warning to 
his fellow-countrymen on the subjcic.t Some of 
his words are worth quoting in illustration of 
what we have been saying : * Wq claim that tlie 
^United States is the freest country in the worltl, 
the only country, except Switzerland, in which 
the people have equal rights. Equal rights before 
the law are indeed pos.SL*8sed by everybody here ; 
but are there not combinations of interests which 

E revent the full play of natural riglits, which 
old in check, if tliey do not destroy, individual 
enterprise ? In what other country can be found 
such Companies as have been organised in the 
United States for the purpose of controlling the 
manufacture, the transportation, and tlie price of 
goods '? Where can be found an organisation like 
the Standard Oil Company, which absolutely con- 
trols the market of an article for which there is 
an immense and constant <]emand, and stamps out 
competition ; or even such Companies as have 
been fornRul to regulate the production of iron 
and steel and coal '? In what other country in the 
world do manufacturers who are protected by 
tarilfs against foreign competition, combine by 
Trusts and other agencies to advance or sustain 
prices and prevent domestic competition ? We 
have yet to learn that there may be as little 
personal freedom under republican institutions 
as under monarchies, and that the host elforts of 
all good citizens shoiikl be to pnjvent the gr(»at 
Republic from being a free country in name j 
only.' i 

VVe present this extract as reflecting one section | 
of puulic opinion against these combinations. 
That section has become so strong as to attempt 
legislative measures to check the formation and 
limit the operation of Trusts ; but it has not yet 
been strong enough to carry sucli meusures. 

Meanwhile, we in this country secmi to be 
imbibing u taste for the very thinj' whicli America 
seems to be turning against. It is a curious 
position ; but to enter upon tlie ethical aspects 
of Trusts would lead us into controversy hardly 
suited for these pages. The economic aspects, 
however, may fairly enough be looked at briefly. 
Those who are utterly opposed to the principle 
of these combinations maintain ; That they must 
t^nd to create monopolies, and to drive small 
capitalists out of the businesses on which they 
encroach : That they endeavour to, and practically 
do, destroy competition, which is the ‘soul of 
business,' and the great etuialiser of prices and of 
profits : That they enable a comparatively few 
individuals to amass fortunes at the expense of 
the comrauuity ; and that they are building up a 
form of power which may come to have dangerems 
influences upon both the social and the j>olitical 
fabric. 

Those who defend Trusts, on the other hand, 
contend that the effect of them is really w 
cheapen commodities ultimately to the community 
by first cheapening production, otidng to the con- 
centration of capital and energy. It ia usual in 
connection to quote the Btandanl Oil Com- 


pany, and to show that in the first ten years of 
the Company’s operations the price of cAde petro- 
leum at the wells fell from ten ami a lialf cents 
to about two cents per gallon. It Is ilillicult to 
see, however, how tlie price of the raw material 
was .only alTected by tlie o] >eration8 of the Trust, 
and not by increase of production both in Ame- 
rica and elsewhere. The argument, indeed, hardly 
holds here, althoi^h it may be admitted that, in 
bringing the goods to market^ the ecouoiuicB 
effected by the calital and iiillueuce of the •Trust 
have been benelicial. On the tither hand, how- 
ever, it is po8siJ)le that these economies might 
have been efieffted by the (‘iiergy and ingenuity 
of individuals assisted by the lompetitioir tlie 
great carrying Companies. 

Further, tlie defenders of Trusts deny tliat the 
concentration of capital temls to destroy cofii- 
petition, but affirm that it only transfers the com- 
petition from small niaiiiifactiuTTs U) great asso- 
ciated corporations. As the handloom weavers 
were driven out by tlie factory, so the small 
manufacturers witli limited means will he driven 
out by the Trusts. Tlie competition of the future, 
ill short, is to be between Trusts and Trusts, 
instead of betw?en iiidividiial and indivithial, or 
Company and C’omp.'iny. This is wliat is culled 
‘raising the Icv(j1 of competition.' 

In eilect, it is claimed that the Trust sy.stem ia 
merely an extensive and legitimate application of 
the Joint-stock liimited Liability sy.stoui. If it 
be economically right to enable a number of indi- 
viduals to subscribe limited amount# in order to 
form a capital with whi(di to conduct a special 
business uiuler nominees, it is urged tliat it is 
c(|ually right to iiiiih; a number of such enter- 
prises under one head fur the common benefit. 
Uiifortimately, we are not all impressed with the 
virtues of the limited liability Hystem as at 
pre.seut cond’.cted, ami it is rather ‘a large order' 
to ask that ; 3 principle should be allowed to be 
applied without limitation. If there is to be 
no limit at all to its ap]^lication, then it is pos- 
.sibhi to conceive of one vast incorporated Com- 
pany swallowing up all the industrial concerns in 
the kingdom. 

The driving-out K the small capitalists, more- 
over, is the most serious objection to the principle 
of these Trusts. It may be that these small 
capitalists N'fould be better off, financially, as ser- 
vants than as huisUms ; but ihe bread of independ- 
ence is sweet, and the grctitness of Englana Iras 
been built up by individual effort amUftkill. Can 
we be content to sec the individual wither while 
Trusts grow more and more, even if we were cer- 
lain-— which we are far from being — that we shall. 

consumers, get our commodities cheaper ami | 
better in the ful ui’e than in the past ? 

No doubt, ‘Union is strengtli’in tlie employ- 
ment of capital as 'in all other human operations. 
But tliere are higher things than mere money con- 
siderations to move the impulses of a thoughtful 
people. The essence of monopoly is antagonistic 
to un-English riiuii's love of individual liberty; the 


destruction of individual competition is opposed 
to his belief in ‘a fair*field and no favour.' Till 
within filuy years ago, ‘ lorestalling’ and ‘ legrating' 
were penal offences. Tliey ai*e not so now, and wo 
do not stop here to ii^uire into the legal aspects 
of Ti'usts and Syndicatfs. But the jiublic Te,eling 
which condemned foiv.stalling ^ud rejjfating jtill 
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exists ; anti on the whole it may be assumed, | 
that whetSier economically soima or unsound, 
ethically just or unjust, the ‘Trust’ system will 
not find very congenial soil in this country. 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. • 

CHATTER IV. 

The night was ^ark, cold, anti clouded, when 
SuelliifC climbed into his trap, iful Isaiah follow- 
ing, took his place alongside. Tlie lamps on either 
side threw a broad light upon the I'oatlway, and 
the horse dashed off confidently at* the retreating 
wall 0^ darkness which lay before him. 

‘It’s a pleasant sight, gafler,’ saitl Isaiah, ‘to see 
relative's living t(jgcbher in unity and doing kind- 
D€&efe one to another. Ain’t it T 
- Tlje big man turned his head on his shoulders 
and tried to study Isaiah’s cuiinteiiaiice ; but the 
night was too dark for him to see more than a 
pale blur. ‘What do you mean by that?’ he 
asked. 

‘ It*u# a ploasiint sight, a in' I it?’ Isaiah answered. 
‘I suppose theer’s liardly a warmer man he 
found anywhere fur ten miles abound tliaii Mr 
Vak.’ 

‘And what do you moan by tladV demanded 
Snelling. 

‘You’re fifty?’ said Tsaiah. ‘Then he’s sixty- 
iive. — Ah! it’s a pleasant sight relatives living 
ti>geth' r in unity and being friendly towards one 
another. Yau’rc a very hale and lieaily' man, 
gafi’cr; and it’s amongst the likelier that you’ll 
make old bonea. It's struck me lately that Mr 
Vale looks frailish.’ 

‘It has, has it?’ demanded the Colossus grufUy. 

‘Yes, gaffer, it hfis,’ replied Isaiah. 

‘Then I’d advise you,’ said Snelling, with a 
deliberately vicious cut at the horse, ‘to keep 
your tongue betwixt your teetli, mind your own 
business, and think about them things that concern 
you. — Do you hear f’ 

‘ Niiady, thuuh you, master,’ Isaiah answered. 

‘Then, obey,’ said Snelling with weighty 
authority ; uial lor a time they rode in silence. 
When they had travelled t\^e or thre(! liuiulred 
yards, Snelling gathered the reins in his left liaiid, 
08 a preparativt; measure, and then slashed the 
horse savagely with his whip. r 

‘Hit him again,’ said Isaiah: ‘he won’t tell 
anvbody.’ 

Snelling, ' who had Hogged the horse into a 
pace so wild as to be dangerous, pulled him to a 
moderate speed. 

‘Riled at me,’ pursued Isaiah, ‘for seeing 
through him, like a puue of glass. That’s what 
he flogs the hoss for,’ 

‘You can take a month’s warning, Isaiah,’ said 
Snelling. 

‘Riglit you are, gaffer,' replied Isuxiah.— ‘So I 
can. But you might say that once too often. 1 
might do it one o’ thes^ days.’ 

‘ Do it now,’ cried h*s\niployer. 

‘1 should sleep on that, if I was you,^ the 
man answered, with an exasperating t^anmlillit 3 ^ 
‘Come now. Do you mean it? A month from 
this here 2l8t October? Say the word.’ 

‘ Can’t you jkeep that fi^olish tongue from 
wagging?’ Snelling asked him sullenly. 

miy, you bught to know that, gaffer, as well 


as most men,’ said Isaiah. ‘You ought to know, 
if anybody does. Yoa and your month’s warning ! 
Offer me that again, and I ’ll take it.’ 

‘You’re a born aggravater,’ Snelling declared ; 
‘ that ’s what you are— an aggravater born and 
bred.’ 

*A month from this here 21st October,’ Isaiah 
reiterated. ‘ Is that the bargain ? Am I to take 
it?’ ^ 

‘ Take it or leave it,’ Snelling growled. 

‘Nk, no, gafler,’ said Isaiah. ‘It wasn’t me as 
put it there. Take it or leave it yourself.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ his master answered. ‘You’ve 
got a pretty good berth, liaveii’t 3 ^ou V 

‘Did 1 ever say anything again it?’ asked 
Isaiah. ‘But I’ll take that month next time it’s 
offered to me, as sure as I’m alive.’ 

Aflairs being thus adjusted, they rode in silence 
fi.»r the remainder of the journey. As they reached 
the gas-lit high street of Castle-Barfiehl, Snelling 
turned upon Isaiah and sulkily scanned his face. 
The man looked before liim as if be were uncon- 
.sciuUH of the scrutiny ; and the master Hogged the 
horse anew, restraining him the while, as if he 
found some relief for liis own feelings in that 
contradictory proceeding. In front of his own 
house he pulled up with a jerk and ordered 
Isaiah to get down. 

‘ Voii didn’t think I was going to sit here all 
night, did yon, gaffer?’ the irriiator asked fis he 
descended with a purposed and laborious slow- 
ne.ss. 

Snelling retui’ued no answer, hut dismounting 
in turn, strode to the simp-door, and thrusting it 
open, started a jangling bell. Half-way into the 
shop be turned, as if he hud meant to say some- 
thing, but restraining himself, lie disappeared, 
slamming the door behind him so violently that 
the bell struck the woodwork and cracked, as the 
sudden harshness of its tone declared. Is.-.inh 
chuckled without the disturbance of a single 
featui'e of his face, and led the liorse in at a gate- 
way beside the shop. Then, having closed and 
barred the gates, he left the horse in the dark 
whilst he went to the stables for a lantern, and 
returning, released the poor brute from the sliafts, 
led liiin to the stable, and th(*re groomed him. 

A single gas jet burned dimly above the counter, 
and by its light Snelling walked into the sitting- 
room, which lay immediately behind the shop, 
and commanded n view of it througli a glazed 
door. There a small but cheerful fire was burning, 
and supper was laid out upon a snow’-white cloth 
upon the table. The big man sat down to unlace 
his boots by tlie firelight ; and a woman entering* 
witli a taper in one hand and a j’ug in the other, 
set the jug upon the tiible and lit the gas. She 
was a pale-faced, timid-looking creature of about 
fifty years of age, dressed with scrupulous neat- 
ness in a black stuff gown and a white apron. 
Her gray hair, which liad not a sign of a curl, 
w'as brushed close to her forehead and gathered 
in a neat knot at tlie back of her head ; and a 
white kerchief was pinned about ber shoulders by 
a silver brooch no larger than a sixpenny piece. 
She lingered for a minute, touching the tilings 
aRout the table, and once or twice glancing at 
Snelling, as if she expected liim to address her, 
hut observing that he kept his eyes studiously 
turned away from her, slie made a movement 
towards the door. 
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* Wait there/ said the master of the house 
suddenly. The woman pailsed. ‘You can tell 
your husband, Mrs Winter/ Snelling bej^an in a 
bullying and angry voice ; but when he ha<lf got 
00 far, he stopped short anil threw his boots 
towards her. ‘ Take them away/ he said, thrust- 
ing his feet into his slippers. ‘Never mind Isaiah 
to-night. /’ll have it out with him in the 
morning.’ 

The woman stooped to pick up the boots, and 
left the room submissively. Snelling, with a 
wrathful face, thrust a chair up to the table ainl 
took his 6cat there. He attacked the cold meat 
with a lively appetite, and seasoned it with angry 
grumblings ; but growing more composed by-and- 
by, lit his after-supper pipe, drew his armchair to 
the fire and rati" for a glass of brandy and- water. 
Undee the sootliing iutluouces of this beverage 
and t le pipe and the fire, he grew more an<l more 
compv:.seu. At length he felt liimself in a mood 
for iMu.tution, and so, walking into tlie shop, he 
unlocked a safe there, and taking from it a bulky 
ledger, applied himself to the study of its pages 
wdth every sign of satisfaction. After an hour’s 
enjoyment he put back the book, made a pilgrim- 
age round the liouse, to see that every tiling was 
safely locked and barred, and went to bed. 

He made no renewal of tlie night’s misunder- 
.ytaudlng (or understanding) with Isaiah when Ik* 
arose in the morning, but contented him.sidf with 
an added weight ami gravity in his instructions 
for the da}''. 

‘And now/ he said in coiulusioii, ‘yon can 
harness the horse. I ’m going to drive over to 
Mr Vale’s, aceonling to arrangement.’ 

Isaiah’s face was absolutely e.\pressioiile..:s ; ami 
Snelling’s mastiff glance, whi< h seemed to challenge 
a renewal of liostilitiea fis it dwelt upon liim, 
discovered no sign upon which to fasten. 

Castle-Barfield and lioliday would have made a j 
sort of winter paradise to John, and nothing much 
more boneficent than the change and stimulus it j 
might have broiiglit him could very easily he j 
fancied. It was a cpiiet sleepy place enough in 
those days, with its mile and a half of straggling 
high street, wdiere the shops ami the private houses 
ehoLildcreil each other all along except where they 
were broken by the fields. But to a boy bred 
upon a farm it \vas full of jill those strange 
and delightful things wdiich towns offer to the 
rustic intelligence. Everything is comparative. 
A Cockney thinks Birmingham a little place ; 
Birmingham thought Castle-Barfield a liamlet ; 
^and to Castle-Barfield, Beacon- Margate w’as an 
unpeopled desert. But when Beacon- llargate folk 
went to Barfield, they talked about going into the 
town, as if tliere were no other in the kingdom. 
It had one bank in the middle of the long sleepy 
street, a solemn ancient edifice, wdiich John had 
been in the habit of passing daily on his way to 
school ami home again. AVhen lie read of the 
Bank of England and the bullion in its cellars, 
he thoujjht of the bank at BarfieM, and the one I 
W'as no richer or more magnificent than the other, 
to his fancy. Then at the other end of the sleepy 
street was the police station, where the tra 4 ips 
called of an evening for their ridief tickets ami 
the loafing, brown-faced, barefooteil ragamuffins 
and their mournful female companions were to 
be seen hanging about for an hour or .so on fine 
ev^ings, waiting th^ hour of issue. Thither on 


Satunlnys the small malefactors of the district 
were brought up for trial at Petty Sessions ; and 
there was alw'a^^s a noisy crow'd of the idlers and 
good-for-nouglits of the neighhourliood, pictur- 
esque in the mass, ami interesting ami profitable 
ti) a boy of an inquiring and rofiective niiml. On 
J^atnrday evenings there w^as a iqaiket, through 
which it w%as a privilege to W’auder, which made 
sixpence look ai^iazing small in view of all the 
tempting things for show' and •sale, thoimdi .six- 
pence was a iniRe of wealth at other titims and 
places. 

-John looked • forward to a life amidst these 
surroundings wdth a pleased interest ami expecta- 
tion. The shops ; the bustle in the street* ; the 
couch, wdiich ran twdet? a day in lingering, obstinate 
opposition to the raihvay ; the railway itself, i^ith 
its monster locomotives rolling past with trucks 
clanking wu‘th tlic iron produce of the district of 
fire ami smoke s(i near at hand, and the express 
thundering past the* station at a pace wdiich made 
the air whii*l an<I the solid stone platform quiver 
beneath the feet -all these sights were delightful 
in anticipation. Then Uncle 8nelliiig’.s .shop* itself, 
with its bins jiul bags and drawers of seeds of 
every kind, and its du.sty and subdued aroma: it 
would be pleasant to be on terms of iiitimacy«with 
that abode of w’oiider, wdii(di, though no more 
than a corn-cliamller ami seed •merchant’s shop to 
the adult inteUig('iic(‘, w’as a kind of fairyland to 
a hoy. ’Dien, again, tliere w’as an Assembly Room, 
to whi(di John hail once been taken on an after- 
noon, when all the windows w’ere artificially 
darkened, to 8(fe a panorama of tin* Holy Land. 
It stood over against the bunk, and made that 
part of the street doubly rich in association. 

When Uncle Snell ing drove over in his trap to 
carry John away, the boy was on the tiptoe of 
d<‘lighte<l expectation, and the lethargy and sglf- 
distrust w'b. I his niislinp had left him disappeared 
for the moment. T^nclc Snelling pulling up at 
the gate, solemrJy barked for Jamcis the hostler ; 
and James appearing li’om the stables, ludd the 
horse wdiilst the coni-cliandler 'marched up the 
paved path into the farmhouse kitchen. 

‘It’s undei’stoo^l between iis, John/ he said, 
addressing the fan»er, ‘that the golden hours is 
not to be altogi‘t.h(*r w'astetl V 

‘Just so’ Vale amswered. ‘He’ll try the school 
of mornings, and sec how he gets on with it. But 
he mustn’t be drove ton hard at first And let 
him have a day or two’s rest, to^get used to 
the place before he .starts. Let him begin on 
Monday.’ • 

‘So be it/ said Mr Snelling — ‘so Ik? it, John. 
You can leave him safe with im*. He ’ll be W’ell 
looked after, and well took care of.’ 

‘That I liave no manner of a doubt of/ the 
farmer answcied. — ‘ Ready, lad ? Give your old 
dad a kiss, then, and o^f you g(».’ 

Joliii, comfortably greatcoated, gloved, and 
muftlere«l against tlie w^eathei*, threw hi.s arms 
about his father’s niM.-k and kissed him, and then 
wayted out to see tlie box which contained his 
belongings stowed aw ay in the back of the dogcart. 
He liiwl never Vom under the^paternal roofc,^ 
ami the parting w as full oj romance and w'onder.' 
He mounted the dogcart, and sat in readiness a 
full five minutej before Uncle Snelling, wdio was 
engaged with a mu" •£ home bre\^e<l ale,*cjnerj;ed < 
from the house. When Uncle Bnel^ng caigie, he ' 
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put the smings of the cart to a good test, climbing 
|)onderou^y in, and pulling the vehicle down on 
one side until it seemed as if he must overturn 
it. 

‘Good-bye, Robert; good-bye, John,’ cried the 
former from the doorway. 

Snelling’s b|i8a and young John’s treble sounded 
together ; the hostler slipped nwny from the horse’s 
head, Snelling drew the whip?asli lightly along 
the sorrel’s llanfe, and away the travellers bowled 
on a lirm smooth road. Ever/ inch of ihif way 
was familiar to young John, and yet everything 
had a new look upon it, and the* journey, though 
it was one of hundreds, felt memorable and like a 
surpjwse. Castle-Barticdd high street ha<l never 
looked^ before as it looked then, and never more 
liad (juite the same aspect to him. He bad an 
affeetjon for the loungers at the street corners, and 
felt so expansive beneath his small waistcoat tliat 
he could willingly have called out to the passers- 
by that he was going to live at Uncle Snelling’s. 

And indeed for the earlier days, life at Uncle 
Snelling’s was an nlmott unmixed joy. Isaiah 
had u good deal of driving about to do in a tall 
trap ; and John, to bis great cpntentment, was 
allcTwod* to go with him, and to bold the reins 
whMst Isaiah descended for the transaction of 
business. When be got back from these excur- 
•ions in time, he wont to tin? gates of the school 
playground and waited for young Gr(‘gg, and 
traieped a mile or so 07\ the way home with him ; 
and after a week’s leisure he himself was setit to 
school again to work lialf-times there— a favoured 
pupil, who ]ia«l liglit tusks set him, and was fi*ee 
both of scohl ing and the stumpy bamboo cane 
wliich Mr Macfarlane carried, and was « trifle 
over-fond of using, iioys who bad known other 
schools were glocuny about this bamboo, for it had 
properties the commoner growths of cane did not 
possess. Bins and liairs, though never so care- 
fully introduced uinongst the dry splittings at its 
end, failed to shiver it when it came into contact 
with the palm. Resin yuhhed upon the skin was 
no protection figainst its sting. There was a 
general murmur and rebellion at it, as being an 
intrusion on the cHtablisbed rjghts of boys ; and 
the commoner scholastic weap()n would have been 
less detested if it had been even more frequently 
employed, though that, by the way, would not 
have been easy. Nowadays, when a {kihoolmaster 
cannot administer deserved chastisenumt to an in- 
corrigible without a fear lest the hoy’s father shall 
‘take the law of him’ — and when, apart from that 
consideration, the law, which governs cliildreii has 
grown less harsh — the mastm’’s sceptre and wand 
of oflice is hcltl in no such terror as it used to be. 
But Macfarlane was one of those 

Who iJways, ttlway.s, spoiled the rod, 

And never, lu vor, spared tlie child, 

if he could help it ; and Sohn, whose shaken and 
addled brains were unequal to any great weight of 
study, had reason lliankfui for the fatherly 

injunction which kept liiin off the punishment 
roll that quarter. 'I’hcre is scarcely anyuiing 
.which will continue to be iJvonderful if you look 
long at it, and yet it continues to l>e something of 
a wonder that a growh man should take a jileasure 
in beating children. Macfaflane did, though he 
always declared he didn’t, ar.d his youtliful victims 
hdd ^the profoundyst distrust in the plirase in 


which he announced the mercifulness of his own 
heart ' 

‘Now, hoy,’ would Mr Macfarlane sav, taking a 
ri^lit-haiided grip of the boy and a left-handed 
grip of the bamboo, ‘ this hurts me as much as it 
(loos you. But your conduct is of such a nature, 
that’ 

Macfarlane’s boys could never be got to credit 
that formula, thongli, Sundays exeeqUed, they 
heard it every day of their lives. These floggings 
liad a baleful effect upon John, who was naturally 
sensitive to other people’s pains. They stunned' 
him and made him dizzy, so that sometimes, for 
an hour after, he would sit with lack-lustre eyes 
sliiriiig upon his task, and seeing nothing and 
understanding nothing, except that thei’c was a 
sick and pitiful muddle in his head which would 
not let him think. 

Uncle Snelling dunng this time was pompous, 
and was disposed to take a hoy at a disadvantage 
by the production of sudden ])osers in way of 
grammar, liistory, arithmetic, and so forth ; hut 
on the whole he was endurable. Isaiah was 
always friendly, and his wife cockered young 
John famously. So, on the whole, things went 
I very fairly with him until the Christmas holidays 
' drew near ; and then, one morning, bringing all 
I the. greater terror and di.smay because it was so 
j utterly unlocked for, the trouble of his life fell 
I upon him, and Uncle Snelling found himse'f 
face to face with a horrible temphition. 


IN THE CITV OE THE GOLDEN GATE. 

A WESTERN BKEI’CH. 

Thousands and tliousands of good people still 
look upon (kdifornia as a place where the in- 
ha hi tan ts are lilted out of the rut of daily 
toil ami transferred to a serener atmosphere, 
where, somehow, without being compelled to toil 
or spin, they are enabled to dress themselves like 
lilies of tlie field, aiul have manna and quails and 
their daily bread without the sweat of their brows. 
As humanity has a soft spot in its mercurial head, 
and believes strange stories and acts upon un- 
a<‘coiintahle impulses, let me say at once that an 
honourable living cannot he gained in California 
without work ami care. Golcl-mining, which for 
twenty years was tlie leading occupation of Cali- 
fornia, has now fallen to a subordinate position. 
A few years .since, the twenty-five cent, piece, or 
‘quarter’ — the equivalent of qur shilling — was 
tlu. smallest coin in general circulation in San 
Francisco. A man would give one or two of these 
to his shoeblack : thq worhl went very well then. 
Now, all that is changed, and the five-cent. piece, 
or ‘ nickel,’ does duty for the ‘ quarter.’ 

1 arrived at the Palace Hotels San Francisco, 
about mid-day. This hotel is, 1 believe, the 
largest in the world. It rises seven tall stories 
from the ground, and has, it is said, housed as 
man 3' as two thousand five hundred guests. Cer- 
tainly, all the passengers of an overland train or 
of a steamer may he stowed away with lightning- 
lij^e rapidity, and every traveller as well looked 
after as though his own servant were receiving 
him in liis own house. He is relieved of pack- 
ages and wraps, and whirled up in on elevator 
to the rooms to whicli he is consigned. The 
entrance is under a graceful archway, and the 
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IN THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN i^ATE. 


spacious centfal court is comiAetely roofed over there are many of them. The&e arc built of 
with glass. * wood, and are in harnioiiy with their surround- 

For the first few days I was thrown upon my ings. The palaces erected by the Vanderbilts and 
own resources : my companions had rcmuinedi at j Stew'arts on the Fifth Avenue in New York are 
Denver. But the Americans are a hospitable so built as to leave no space for trees, shrubs, and 
people, and the Californians are the most liospit- llo\wrs ; whereas the iiiagnifii’ent residences which 
able of Americans. The good-fellowship of ^dorn California, Sutter, and othyr streets are 
Western life makes itself felt in the genial surrounded by ani}>le grounds, tastefully adorned 

bustle of the streets. Though a stranger in the with rare and beautiful trees, plants, and llowers. 

land, I felt no sense of forlorn loneliness such I’lie business houses, which presetit a good appear- 
as I have often experienced. As I stepped into ancc,*are also huRt mainly of wood, thougu now 
^ the roadway, the distant strains of tramp^ i and then you see a structure of brick and iron. 

the Boys arr Marchincf, playe<l by a military hanil, I Deep foiindatioifs ai e rendered imprscticable by 
broke upon the ear. Ladies in dresses of very j reason of the *eartli([uakes, which, if not severe, 

light material and very bright colours, were ' are by no means imfretpient. Of course soiue of 

promenading, in pairs and singly, side by sub? ‘ the by -streets of this metropolis of tlu? Pacific 
with others in sealskin. What could it all mean ? : coast, a city covering some twenty-tive thousapd 
Surely, thought 1, some of them niu^ have n ' acres, are as dirty as by -streets in London ; llmt 
touch of ^ that same — you undei-stand me • a | goes w'ithout saying. But for lilth and wretched- 
epeck of the motley,’ as Charles Lamb puts it ; 1 ness you must go to (Uiinatown by night. It 
and it couldn’t he those wdio were lightly clad, j would he a libel on Petticoat T..nne and Seven 
because the thoroughfui’e was baking and Idister- Dials to compare them with a certain part of 
ing in the sun, and 1 should certainly have pro- Chiriatow^n. Chinatow'ii is lawdess, and so danger*- 
feiTcd discarding lu}" blue serge jacket to donning | ons, that it W'ould he about as safe to explore it 
an overcoat. The houses, in many cases built of j without a guic]^' as to stroke the royal Bengal 
wood, were not so tall, so red, or so plastered with tiger or the Nubian ii(.)n at feoiling-time. 
advertisements as those of New' York. There was | iliere are two private detectives attached to tlie 
a perpetual din of tnitlic and press of private Palace Hotel — inuinly for the purpose of securing 
erpiipages. The streets were thi*onge<l, the dresses < guests ag/iinst the * snapj»cu-s-up of unconsidereu 
were showy, I he colours varied : all the indications ! trifles’ in the sha|>e of diamonds, dollai s, brooches, 
of wealth and progress w'ere there. One could no j A-c.— and J\Jr Fred Dennis, the senior, generously 
more be dull h(;re than in the Strand. What ollering to become my conductor, I ‘did’Chiua- 
inyriads of restless feet had trodden these streets ! towm on the night of my arrival. j 

What* fortunes had been made ! What hopes had 1 am not an anti<jnary. 1 never could go into , 
been shutkred I What awiul deeds had been hysterics over a cracked teacnj)— my (uvn or 
done amid the ‘delusions and deliriums’ of the anybody else’s. There are, of eoiirsi*, beautiful 


gold-fever 


curiosity shops in Chinatow’n, shops in wliich the 


But now' the people began to march in lime, attendants are dresse*! out almost os finely as 
for the Second Artillery Band, still playing the ( VJestials (uie meets in the neighbourhood of 
Tramp, tramp, drew slowly up in a street car. Bedford S ,'re. But these did not detain me 
For a time the tread of feet w'as licard accoiii- hmg. We passed through the inarket-strects, 
panyiiig the music, then the car left ns bchiinl, smoking in self -dcf(;nce. Several w’omcn were in 
the music ceased, and the passengers became less the streets ; hut my guble said that the ladies of 
gay. In about an hour it became positively cold, quality never proilienuded, for ^the best of all 
The nights are always cold ; and the changes of reasons — they coulil not walk. The calculating 
temperature, I learned, are so sudden and so iiKudiines with wj^ieh the C^elestials do their 
great, that San Franciscans need the same heavy rt‘ckoning and save tilieir stationery arc strange to 
clothing in inidaummer and in winter, and rarely wdiiie men, and their hooks are not easil}' decipher- 
feel oppressed by an overcoat. I now saw, w'hat 1 able. The streets W’ere full of ljusy people, har- 
liave often had occasion to remark, that there is a gaining in Tiigh tones. We passed wliat 1 was told 
reason for a good many things which at first sight was ‘once upon a time’ a ‘murder-house;’ then 


appear absurd, and that it is w'ell the traveller 
when ill Borne sliould do as Koine does. 1 


we dropped inlo an o)>iuni den. Ilcrc^half-a-doJien 
men sat on a phitforin, Hurroiiiidcfl witli the ])ara- 


j’emembered that what once seemed to me to he jiheJiialia of opium-siuokijig. Tlie}' pi'ej»ared a 
the foolishness of our ancestors, had turned out j>asty substance an operation of some two or 
to be theii’ wisdom. I used to think there w'as three minutes— ]>ut a hit about the size of a i>ea 


something comic in the idea of prohibiting a 


into their pipes, lit it, smoked it in two or three 


so to speak, from marrying hi.s grandmother, that wdiilTs, repeated this operation until they began 
mere age would he a sunicieut flis<puilifit^ution, to get drow'sy, and then spreading themeelves on 
until one day a friend in the British Museum cushions, calmly W’aitt;^! for unconsciousness and 
showed me the following paragraph in London ‘sun-bright dreams.’ The ‘murder-house’ we 
Chronicle for September 1772: ‘ Dublin.— A few' had just passed was in a narrow alley; and 
days ago was married at Sligo, William IMuoney, w’hile we are watching the opium -smokers, my 
tobacco-spi liner, aged 18, to Widow Vincent, aged guidie explained tlie modus operandi of ita 
lOo*’ whilom tenant, which may be gathered from 

You can’t describe San Francisco with a jien the follcw'ing little uiiiuesc legend^ w'hich Pur-, 
and movable types, any more than you can repre- porta to bo an accurate ^translation of about 
sent the heavens in a sketch-book. Its houses two yards and thre^*-quarters of ChineBO munu- 
are the most hetercgencous collection in the script : . 

world. Nothing can be more beautiful than the * Chi Ching fell in 4ovc with Patti Sing.. J^ut 
arthitic homes of th^ Yankee millionaires, and Chi Ching w'as poor, and Ihiti Sing’s fflher 
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insisted (m her marrying rich Ah Tung, who on the sun-kissed rc^ks, and barking and rolling 
was also a suitor for her hand. But Petti Sing in the waves. The 'Seal Rocks are distant but a 
had given her love to Chi Ching, and neitlier her stone’s throw from the Clift’ House, whose founda- 
fathePs threats nor Ah Tung’s entreaties could ticwis are licked by the * furrow-faced sea,’ Count- 
make her untrue to her lover. In this state of less seals disport themselves in plain view from 
affairs, old Petti Sing had recourse to Hong Di, the- Cliff House balcony ; and no one ever thinks 
the keeper of p. murder-house. Hong Di lived in of discharging a rifle at them, not because— -as Mr 
an alley, so narrow that nut more than two Froude seems to think — the Americans arc less 


people could walk abreast. TJiere was no door cruel than the English, less ardent in their sport, 
in nia house which opened upon the street, but and have no love of killing for its own sake, but 
only k window about three feet Vrom the grouiul because there is a prodigiously heavy penalty for^ 
This window was covered with a blind, behind so doing. Beyond a few measly specimens in 


osite Hong Di’s window, Cbi and in a few years he will be ns much a thing of 


and Hong Di found means to dispose of it, this covered the secret of continual motion ; but the 
being part of his compact. Had the body been antelope-hunter has often to content himself with 
left in the street, Hong Di would have had little a sight of ‘ tracks.’ 

/. .1 1 . .1 iT_ 1.1 T_.i: A 


to fear on the score of detection : the pre.siimp- 
tion would have been that Chi Ching had been 
killed in a row or asaassiiiated,. by an enemy. 


Unlike the old Indians of the North American 
continent, the negro has lived to improve his 
lot From his face the am-I-not-a-nian-and-a- 


Petti Sing, by some sense of which we have no brother look has disappeared. Freedom is ‘writ 
physiological explanation, felt that her lover was large’ upon his forehead ; and if his employer is 
dead, and wept so muc.h that her beauty became dis-satisfied with his services, he leavers that be- 
impaired to such an extent that she was no iiighted man, and scek.s to confer a blessing on 

longer an object of desire to Ah Tung, and one more worthy. He occupies many positions of 

old Petti Sing in disappointment destroyed hia 1 trust, and has so well obeyed the command to 

life, Hong Di’s villainy was eventually dis- go forth and multiply, that he must of necessity 

covered, and he was put to death with the crease ere long become a real power in the land. At 
with which he had deprived so many persons of present, the traveller makes his acquaintance in 
life.’ evening dress— white waistcoat, white choker — 

There are two Chinese theatre.^ : the better one discliarging the duties of waiter in many Western 
is in Jackson Street Of the beauty of their hotels, and no James or Robert in Piccadilly or 
plots I can say nothing : they are not to be St James’s was ever buoyed up and sustained by a 
understood without an interpreter. But besides liiglier sense of the importance of the duties which 
a discordant clangour of gongs, a sejueaking of he is called upon to perform, or a surer convic- 
stringed iiistruuienta resembling the creaking of tion that he will gam your approbation — and 
doors, a booming and rattling of drums, a noise a tip. 


compared with which ,one of Wagner’s operas 


I had been in San Francisco for about ten 

E erformed by th'e inmates of Colney llat(‘h ’would <lay8, when nn American speculator, whose ac- 
ave been soothing — besides all this, we had two quaiiitaiice 1 bad made in London, carried me 
murders, a suicide, and other ^iltraiuatic bloodshed, off to his home in Oakland. Oakland is on the 
What more could we expect iLr half a dollar ? inner or opposite side of the Bay, is the pnn- 
Of the (Chinese Buddhistic temples, of which cipal town of Alameda County, and has forty 
there are four or live, I shall say nothing. Their thousand inhabitants. It is, so to speak, the 
restaurants, the best of them, struck me as being fashionable suburb of San Francisco. Ferry- 
particularly clean. But there is something bouts cross the Ba}’^ each way at intervals of half- 


particularly clean. But there is something 
salkmaceous about all Chinese cooks, and sonie- 

' i i1. 4.. 


bouts cross the Bay each way at intervals of half- 
un-hoiir. These ferry-boats are floating palaces. 


thing greasy about tlieir cooking which is to me The saloons are gorgeous, with carpets downy as 
distasteful. The nietvSs were costly enough, and Turkish, costly mirrors, luxurious spring cushions, 
could be partaken of in true Chinese style. 1 and panels resplendent with green and gold, 
have, however, a con.Htitiitional aversion to tea ; From their decks by night the lights of San 
and the bml’s-nest soup, sea-slugs, bamboo sprouts, Francisco show like the flickering remnants of a 
and other CMestial uelicacie.s, tempted me not. mon.ster pyrotechnic display. Oakland is far 
Doubtless, they were good enough in their way ; more beautiful than San Francisco. It is a city 
but, to use the favourite e^jtpression of a very great of bay-windows, gardens, and trees. Nature has 
friend of mine, different people have different been prodigal of indigenous evergreen oaks. Art 
ideas. has added palms, roses, and all the most beautiful 

San Francisco i singularly bare of trees ; yet favourites of the garden. Its d lives, which are 
to no city could they be a greater acquisi/iion. wide and smooth, are, thanks to a plentiful Water- 
The people like sunshine ; and to enjoy it they supply, innocent of dust ; and its lawns are bright 
,are willing to put up with (lust Sand-storms are with grass almost as delicate and healthy as the 
‘ the curse of the city. grass of England. The gardens — and there is a 

When the heavens hang down to the languorous garden to almost every house— are, many of them, 
earth, and a palpitant whitS heat shimmers on fa^e and luxuriant, all neatly kept There is an 
the st^^ts, it 4 pleasant to *drive out to the Cliff aristocratic side to the principal street The 
Hbn^e and yatch the seals and sea-horses basking fashionable promenade rejoices in the name of 
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the * four-bit’ side, the opposite side of the way 
being known as the ‘two- bit’ side. ‘Bit’ is the 
American term for a ten-cent piece. Strange 
terms these for a democratic country, wheretone 
man is supposed to be ns good as aiu)tlier — and a 
great deal better, as the Irishman said. 

On the wdiole, I agree with Mr Fronde, that the 
taste in California is greatly superior to wliat you 
see in New York. This is particularly nt>ticeable 
in the. interior of tlie Californian houses, where 
there is not the senseless agglomeration of costly 
things and over-supply of gold and showy colours 
wdiiim strike one in the Slast. Wealth cannot 
purchase an artistic taste. Tliat faculty of the 
mind which discerns harmony with pleasure, and 
its or^posite with dislike, though often intuitive, 
may t^e acquired by education and surroundings. 
A quantity of goUl, silver, silk, china, and yards 
of painted canvas in splendid frames, arc un- 
doubted proofs of wealth ; but great care must be 
taken in their arrangement, or the effect will be 
icsthetically unsatisfactory. The general taste of 
Americans is for display. To banish this from 
among them, the tasteful elegance of the French 
interior, the simplicity of tlie Italian, and the 
solid comfort of the English, might be studied 
w’ith advantage, and imitated without being 
copied. 


JEREMY YORK. 


The world moved very slowly in those days, 
and Deal’s solitary constable, Timothy Budd, 
had not fairly started for tlie house of the widow 
Bax on a road that w’ould have brought him 
in time to the ancient and beautiful minster of 
Minster, until the clock in Deal church showed 
the liour to be a r|uarter before nine,. He was 
mounted on a clumsy village cart, like to wdiat 
Hogai'th has more tlian once drawn, armed with 
the warrant, a full description of the tall young 
man, to the obtaining of whose name from the 
brig Jane, still lying in the Downs, the magis- 
trate objected on the grounds of delay, and 
animated with full conviction that he would find 
the malefactor at his sweetheart’s house. 

The old village cart w’as drawn by a lame 
horse, that was occasionally to be impelled into 
a brief staggering trot by the one-eyed driver 
who sat by Constable Budd’s side, and wdio on 
occasions acted as assistant or ‘w’atch* to that 
worthy, A crowd followed the cart out of Deal, 
for the excitement was very great indeed ; and 
many would have been glad to have accompanied 
the constable the whole distance ; but this he 
would not suffer, stendy ordering them to turn 
about when they had proceeded half a mile, 
‘lest,* as be bawled out, *the criminal should 
cat<^h scent of their coming and fly.’ 

It was a drive of five or six miles. Constable 
Budd stolidly puffed at his pipe, with now*aiid 
again a glance at his heavy stick, and an occa- 
sional dive into his coat-pocket, wliere jingled 
a massive pair of gyves or handcuffs, for such 
e^e of mind, maybe, as the chill of the iron 


could impart to him, Setiwards, where the blue 
of the ocean showed steeping t<j the golden line 
of the Goodwin Saiuls, hung the huge white 
cloud of the lino-of-battle ship, scarce stemming 
the slack westerly tide, though every cloth w’ns 
abK)ad with studding-Rails far overhanging her 
,black sides and grinning batteries. Little was 
said by the two men as they jogged along between 
the he<lgerows and past the sund-downs on that 
rosy and sparkling Septembeik tuorning, saving 
tha!^ when thejl were nearing Sandwich, ‘Budd's 
mate turned and said to him: ‘Timothy, it’s 
Die long chan,* as he ’s described, as slept with 
the bo’sun, that you ’re to take, ain’t it T . 

‘ Oy,’ paid the other witli a slap at his Jbreaet, 
where lay the warrant. 

‘But who’s to know,’ said the driver, ‘Jlwit* 
it wasn’t the bo’suii as killed the long chap?’ * 

‘If you’d heeled wliat was said, you wouldn’t 
ask such a question,’ answered Budd. ‘1 knew 
Mr Worksop. He wor a prowr geiitleninn. Mr 
Worksop worn’t a man to slied the blood of a 
flea. — Whoy, look here — the long chap cornea 
usliore wanting money, and he goes to bed with 
a man with tjoigh hand forty guineas in gold. 
It speaks for itself, Willum ; it speaks *f(»r itself. 
— Now, then, probe this old clothes-horse^ will 
’ee? We shall W all noight at this pace.’ 

They rumbled through the streets of Sandwich, | 
over the quaint old structure tliut bridged the 
little river of Stour ; then to the left, into the 
flat plains— dashed hero and there with spaces 
t>f trees — that streb hed pretty nearly level all 
tlie way to Canterbury; and as the gi'cat globular 
watch in Constable Biidd’s brcceheH’ pocjket pointed 
to the hour of Umi, the cart came to a halt oppo- 
site one of a group of cottages— the prettiest of 
them all, a little paradise of creepers and green 
hushes and small (luicksot hedge, shadowed behind 
with tru . with tlie dark glass of the windows 
spttx-kling in tiny suns through the vcgebition, 
and tlie air round about sweet wdth a pleasant 
farmyard smell, and yielodious with the voices 
of birds, and the bleating and* lowdng of cattle 
in the distance. 

Budd and his ^nan got out of the cart, threw 
the reins over a fiost, and w'alked to the house- 
door. It stood open. With a mere apologetic 
blow upon it with his fist, the constable marched 
in, and swiftly peeping into a room on the left- 
hand side, and rioting that it w'as vacant, he 
turned tlie handle of a door on the right of 
the passage and stood in the thfcshold, filling 
the irame with his ga^it, knock-kneed figure 
and huge skirts. 

A little table was laid for breakfast ; the room 
w’-as savoury with the smell of eggs and bacon 
and coftee. Half risen from his chair w^is the 
figure of York, a table-knife in liis hand, a frow'n 
of amazement and yidignution upon his brow ; j 
confronting him was a comely old lady in mourn- I 
ing, half risen too, and staring with terrified | 
eyes and pale cheeks at the constable and the 
oi^J-eyed face that showed over his shoulder. 
Close to York was liis sweetheart, Jenny Bax, 
an allburn-haired ITy^le woman of eighteen, wdth 
soft dark eyes and girlish figure and breast df 
snow scarcely concealed' by the kerchief that 
covered her Hlioukltrs. 

‘ It ’s the Deal •onstable 1 ’ gried tffe, comely^ 
old lady. • , * * 
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‘What do you want?’ exclaimed York, slowly 
rearing hiiftself to his full stature. 

‘ You 1 ' thundered Budd. — * Put that knoife 
down.’ 

York did so with an expression of amazement. 
The constable produced his warrant. ♦ 

‘I’m here/ he cried, ‘to nrioMt you for the^ 
wilful murder,* oitUor lust night or in the small-* 
hours this morning, of Gahriel Wor ksop, mariner, 
who sliared his with ’ee and Ivho’s missing.’ 

He Ihnist his hands into lit pocket wkh a 
look behind him, and in n breath almost, bo 
quickly was it done, he and his assistiint liad 
thrown jthemselves upon York aftd handcuffed 
him. ^ Ten minutes later, York, pinioned in 
the cart, between BinUl and the driver, was 
being h'isuroly conveyc*d to Sandunch jail, whilst 
the* widow Bax hung weeping bitterly over the 
form of her daughter Jenny, who lay motion- 
less and marble-wliite, os though dead, upon the 
floor. 


When York was searched, they found in liis 
coat pocket a large clasp-knife with a ring through 
the end of it, capped (whei'e the ring was) by a 
mounting of copper such us formerly might pro- 
tect the butt-end of a pistol, upon which the 
words ‘ Gabriel Worksop’ Avere rudely scoreil. 
T’le knife looked to have been newly cleane<l. 
There was no stain of blood or anything approndi- 
iiig BUcli u mark visible upon it. hi the* pocket 
where this knife w-as they found a Spanish gold 
piece minted in the year KJOO, with a hole through 
it, as though the coin was used as a (dmrm or an 
ornament. His bundle contained merely a few 
trifles of wearing apparel. They also found upon 
him four shillings in linglish money and other 
articles of no moment as evi(lenc(\ But Avlieii 
they came to strip him, they found the left side 
of his shirt heavily stained with blood. 

All that he said w’as, he Avas innocent of tlie 
crime charged against him, but refused to declare 


more. ’ . 

The first hearing Avas before the mayor of 
Saudwicli and a bench of magistrates. The room 
was crowded ; nov^er in the i^t^mory of the most 
ancient inhabitant had anything of the kiinl 
excited so much interest, not indeed in the 
district, but throughout the south-easteln portion 
of the county. It Avas universally agreed that 


Mr 'Worksop had been murdered, and by whom, 
if not by Jtfromy Vork? But, then, what had 
become of the boJy ? yhe marks of blood ])roA’- 
ing that it had been dragged to the timber exten- 
sion were concluhiA^e enough ; yet it Avas almost 
inevitable that a corpse thrown into shalloAv Avater 
close inshore should he set upon some part of the 
beach by the action of the tide, unless Aveighted 
by a heavy sinker, in which case there would be 


a chance for the grapnel. * But day after day, a 
broad tract stretching from Deal Castle to Snndown 


broad tract stretching from Deal Castle to Snndown 
Castle had been sAvepT>Avithoiit result. Would 
completer evidence be forthcoming ? Would Vprk 
confess, or make some admission that inight help 
tp solve the mystery ? * 

• The landlady of the Lomly Siar^ along with 
other witnesses, proA’'ed that the knife and the 
gold coin had belonged to Mr Worksop, The 
lauclladjr* stated ^that she had frequently handled 
the‘co^ aud^th*at op the day preceding his dis- 


appearance or death, she had asked him to sell 
it to her ; but he replied that it had been given 
to him by a sweetheart twenty years before, and 
tha^ he would not part with it for a ton of gold. 
She and other witnesses also testified to Mr 
I Woykeop liaving been in possession of some 
I thirty or forty guineas, AAdiich in his cups he 
had a trick of lugging out by the handful, that 
the company might knoAV a jolly sailor need 
iiOA'cr be a pauper. The two boatmen that had 
roAA'ed Jeremy York ashore gave eAu’dence that 
he confesses! he was ’only worth lialf a guinea, 
that there Avas a quarrel over the fare, and that 
they liad to be satisfied AAutli four shillings. 

York’s statement, on the other hand, Avas as 
follows: He said tliat on the night in question 
I he fell asleep, after liaving lain Avith the boat- 
I .swain for about an hour. He was tlien awakened 
I by the oppression of the atmosphere, Avhicli made 
him fear that he Avoiild suft’oeate ; and being 


pandied with thirst, besides despeiately fevered 
liy the atmosphere, he rcsoh^eil to seek for the 


by the atmosphere, he rcsoh^eil to seek for the 
inn’s hack -yard, Avliere he might hope to -find a 
pump, and where lie Avould he sure of the relief 
of fresh air. As he could not lift the latch of 
the door, he searched Mr Worksop’s clothes, not 
clioosing to disturl) the man, Avho liad shown him- 
self querulous and grunihliiig, ns though in pain, 
and found a knife, Avith AA’hich he succeeded in 
opening the door. It Avas a little past tAvo o’clock 
Avlien lie returned to his bedroom ; a faint liglit 
penetrated tlie Aviiidow from the oil lamp outside, 
AA'liich enabled him to see Ciiut the bed was empty, 

I He also took notice that Mr Woi’ksop’s wearing 


a iparel, that had lain upon a chair, Avas gone. 
He Avas someAAhat surprised, but concluded that 


Mr Worksop )ia<l been aAvakened, ns he himself 
had, by the heat, liiid dressed and Avalked forth 
into the night, and that he would return presently. 
He got into lied again, hut Jay sleepless, until, 
hearing some di.staut clock strike four, he rose, 
clothed liimself, took his bundle, and left the 
house, carrying away the boatswain’s knife, AA’hich 
he Avouhl have left behind, had he remembered 
tliat it Avas in his pocket. He Avas unable to 
account for his possession of the Spanish piece 
of gohl, Avhich the AAitnesses swore had belonged 
to Air Worksop ; nor could he*explain how it was 
that there were blood-stains upon his shirt, in the 
bird, on the floor, not to mention the marks which 
terminated at the Avaterside. 

Having heard the evidence, the magistrate com- 
mitted him to take his trial for Avilful niurdgr at 
the foithcoming assizes to be held at Sandwich. 

There was jirobably hut one person living at 
that time Avlio believed, in Jereni}' York’s inno- 
cence, and this Avas his sAA’eetlieart, Jenny Bax. 
The AvidoAv Bax, after much mental swaying to 
and fro, arrived at the conclusion that the youth 
Avas guilty. How could it lx* otherwise? she 
reasoni'd, ns did all others who discussed the 
matter. The mysterious disappearance of Mr 
Worksop — the knife and coin in York’s jAOcket — 
the bloodstains, the incriminating marks dis- 
coATreil oil him — if these things did not point 
to hivS being the assassin of the unfortunate boat- 
sAvain, Avhut, in the name of truth, could they 
signify ? But what had he done with the guineas, 
to obtain which, of course, he had committed the 
dreailful deed ? Well, that Avas a thing not to be 
conjectured. It aa^os strange,^ no doubt, that |he 
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money should not have been found upon him 
when he was searched ; for ^ne might well think 
that if he had been artful enough to conceal his 
booty somewhere on the road to the witViw’e 
cottage, he would have taken care to hide such dam- 
nifying testimonials to his guilt tis the knife. and 
the Spanish coin. But it is ulwa^^s through some 
oversight on the part of the evil-doer that ho is 
brought to book. However it might be as regards 
the concealmoiit of the guineas and the retention 
of the knife and coin, it was beyond all dispute 

' manifest that Mr Worksop lay somev/here secreted, 
a murdered man, and that York was his assassin. 

Jenny alone believed in his innocence. She 
and her mother were poor ; hut had the widow 
been well to do, she would not have advanced u 
groat in defence of the man whom she believed a 
murderer. In the brief time that the lovers had 
been together before the arrival of the constable, 
York hud told his sweetheart that he was in hope 
of obtaining the balance of his wages as second- 
inate from the owner of the (Jodia ; and this 
coming into Jenny’s mind whilst her sweetheart 
lay in Sandwich jail, she wrote imploringly to 
the owners of the brig, spoke of the terrible 
charge that had been brought against Jereiii}' 
York, and how neither of them had funds to 
enable them to ])rocure counsfd ; and she prayed 
them, with all the might of her little bursting 
heart, to send her the money her sweetheart said 
was owing to him, that some effort might be made 
to rescue him from tlie gibbet. In response to 
this piteous entreaty, the owners of the brig sent 
her fifteen guineas, witli which money she has- 
ttmed to Canterbury and there engaged tlie services 
of the likeliest lawyer that that ancient city con- 
tained. This lawyer had several interviews with 
York, and ho was candid enough to represent to 
Jenny Bax that though he would do his he-st, 
there was little or no nope. Beyond his solemn 
assurance of innocence, coupled with the careless- 
ness, which certainly did not look criininul, of 
his suffering the knife and coin to remain in his 
pocket, the young man seemed incapable of stating 
a single point upon which tlie defence could rely 
or which it could make anything of. And it 
turned out as the sagacious lawyei* had predicted • 
the evidence that had been previously tendered 
was gone over again, and fur more diligently 
examined ; the blood-stained shirt, the knife, the 
coin, w^ere produced. The landla<ly of the Lonely 
Star along with her husband and six other wit- 
nesses were present to testify to the coin, to the 
^ knife (though the name scored Upon it ahundautly 
indicated the ownersliip), to the money in posses- 
sion of the boatswain at the time of his dis- 
appearance, to the circumstance of Jeremy York 
having shared the bed with him, to the avowed 
poverty of the young man, to the blood-marks 
terminating at the timber extension, from which 
point beyond all question the corpse liad been 
thrown into the sea. 

The judge summed up, making hut little of the 
circumstance of what he referred to as the heed- 
lessness of York in retaining upon his person such 
jn^iminating articles as the knife nncl the qpin. 
The jury conferred a few moments without wdth- 
drawing and returned a verdict of ‘Cuilty.’ 
Whereupon his lordship put on the black cap, 
a tedious sermon on the liidoousness i 
of^the crime for whjch the prisoner was to suffer, | 
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sentenced him to be hung by the neck until he 
was dead. 

VII. 

In the days in which Jeremy Voik Hourished, 
the gibbet W7xs a much less coiivcutioiud detail of 
^the civilisation of the century than tlu? gallows 
now is. Pirates and blood-stained smuggleis were, 
to be sure, hanged in chains upon gallows erecttKl 
on Thames mu(| Execution I>4)ck and tiu* lower 
reaoiiea wei*e fifed points in Jack Keklfs pro- 
gramme when it came to maritime t raged ie.s or 
felonies coiumHted in the home waters round 
about the coifst within convenient distance ; hut 
the ordinary land-going felon was again ami again 
‘turned off’ in places adjacent to the scene of his 
wrong-doing. There seemed to the old-fashioped 
intidligencc a sort of poetical justice in hanging a 
man within view of the spot where, according to 
the ferocious laws of tho.se days, lie had earned 
his bitter title to the halter. 

In conformity, then, with this practice, it was 
decided that Jeremy York Bhoul<l be hanged on 
a gibbet erected within musket-shot of Sandown 
Ckistle ; that to say, within a mile or so of 
the old wooden structure on to which h(.> had 
dragged the bleeding body of the h a jd ess •boat- 
swain, and from which, with hori’id secrecy, he 
hud committed it to tlie sea. 

It was a windy melancholy inoi-ning, sombre 
with the stoop of dusky weejniig clouds sweeping 
out of the north-east, with an edge of frost in their 
occasional showering of wet. The sea ran a dark 
har<l green under their shadow, witli a ghastly 
glare of fi-oth along the horizon where the surf 
was boiling upon tlie (doodwin Sands. The sand* 
hills were dusky with crowfis of people, who hod 
a.ssembled to witness the fine show of a hanged 
man ; many full of curiosity, congregated close 
about tie ibbet, that stood black and horrible 
like a hideous signpost pointing the road to Death, 
with the rope swayed by the wind dangling from 
the extrifinity of it. .|^ut the mass of the mob 
seemed to give it a pretty wide' berth, as though 
it Avas an object to be best admired from afar. 

One migbt hav^ noticed, however, that amongst 
the peo])le who Buffered in the immediate vicinity 
of what u.so(l to be called the fatal tree was a 
knot of some eight or ten persons, whom the least 
ob.<ervant*eye might have susjiected Avere jiresent 
from a motive that had but little reference to 
curiosity. They were most of them young men, 
with a certain air of resolution in their manner ; 
they conversed very earnestly ; they might have 
been observed to measure the height of the arm 
of the gibbet from the ground, the length of the 
rope, and the space from where the noose would 
be when the end of it had been coiled about the 
neck to the sand beneath. Some time before the 
arrival of the felon, woman of slight figure, in 
deep mourning, her face concealed by a veil, came 
to the steadfiust group of men, conversed with 
them for a lew minutes, then broke away sobbing 
passionately, and was seen to walk hurriedly in 
the direction of Sandwich. It was whispered 
amongst the crowd \]iat she was Jenny Bax, thg 
murdenir’s sweetheart; and several females whd 
I’ecognised lier as she walked away, exclaimed 
that, for all her molirning and veils, she could not 
but be an unfeeling# person to cojne amf vp'ew the, 
gibbet where her sweetheart* was t (4 be striinfled, 
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even if shg had not made up her mind to witness 
the wliole scene from behind one of those sand- 
hills she was skirting in such a hurry. 

A little before eleven o^elock, a murmur ran 
through the crowd like the cry of a wave breaking 
aslant along a mile of ahon;. The procesaion was 
in view ! a hqrse an<l cart, in vvliich were seated 
York the malefactor, the chaplain of the jail 
exhorting him, and the hnngnum sitting behind, 
with Ijis legs over the edge, ft)rpfying his spirits 
with a sly dram from time toVime from n Hat 
bottle which he drew from his pocket, for this 
was a country pageant, with nottiing but rooks, 
and here and there a fai iuyard labourer, as sight- 
8eers<f ho crowded progress, such as that from 
Newgate to Tybiu-n or Newcastle jail to the town 
mgor. On one side of the cart walked the sherift', 
oil the other three constables, one of whom was 
Budd, and a small detachment of helpers after the 
pattern of the one-eyed man. Jeremy York sat 
cold and silent, gray as tobacco ash, habited in the 
clothes he wore when taken ; he held his eyes bent 
downwards ; his lips were compressed into two 
bloodless lines ; he gave no heed to the chaplain, 
who mumbled in his ear ; he h^ul only spoken 
once since he had entered tlie cait, and that was 
to say to the ordinary : ‘ Sir, before (lod I am 
innocent.’ All the while he lay waiting for the 
day of execution he had said no more. 

The cart rolled up to the gibbet, and the con- 
Btabh^s and helpers drove the crowd into a circle 
round it. It was thought that York would make 
a speech, hut he held his peace, never looking up. 
His arms were pinioned ; tlie hangman hitched 
the end of the rope round his neck ; the chaplain 
prayed earnestly and devoutly ; the crowd hoi(l 
their breath, and not a sound broke the dreadful 
Btillness saving the dreary sweep of the wind over 
the sandhills and the seething and hissing of the 
breakers rising and falling upon tlie shingle. The 
sheriff then gave the signal ; the driver who held 
the horse’s head started the animal, the cart rolled 
away, and left Jeremy York hanging. 

But scarce had he swung to an erect posture 
under the gibliet, when it was observed that the 
hangman had not alloweil foi' his considerable 
fitatuiHi ; his toes toucheil tloe ground ; but ere 
the crowd couhl well distinguish this, the group 
of men whom the veiled woman in black had 
conversed with gathei*ed round the Suspended 
figure in such a way as partly to support it. 
The sheriff, conversing with the hangman, looked 
away ; no notice was taken of the action of these 
people, for it was a co^mion custom in those days 
for friends of a malefactor to gather about him 
after he had been turned off, to shore him up, 
and to do their best to keep him from strangling 
during the half-hour in which he dangled. The 
crowd looked on ; what the group of men were 
trvinc to effect they might have guessed ; but 
whether the criminal should be ultimately saved 
or immediately thrpjtlecl was all the same to the 
mob, as it was apptti^ntly to the sheriff. It was 
on execution anyway ; this was the sight that the 
people of Deal and Sandwich and of adjacent 
hamlets had covered the sapUhills to witness, and 
*be the issue of the spectacle what it would, there 
was nothing to disappoint them in the presenta- 
tion of it ^ 

At tRc explication of half an hour, time was 
caire(| by ope of the men who crowded round 


the motionless body ; the sheriff signed to the 
executioner, who, swinging forward, severed the 
rope, and the body fell into the outstretched arms 
of those about it A minute after, a small cart, 
containing a shell, was brought to the gibbet, the 
body was placed in it, five men of the group who 
had clustered about the pendent form sprang into 
the cart, and within a few moments the vehicle 
was being driven rapidly in the direction of 
Sandwich. 


TRAPPING TIGERS. 

A.MONG the most interesting of books to Scotch- 
men who love to read of tlie words and works 
of their fcdlow-countrymen in distant lands and 
among stirring scenes of adventure and peril, is 
the Lives of the Lindsays^ published by Mr Murray 
in 1849, and not the least interesting pages of 
this delightfully clannish compilation of tales of 
travel are those contributed by Robert Lindsay, 
who was Resident of what was then known ns 
the * Province’ of Sylliet, just one hundred years 
ago. To his successors in charge of one of the 
swampiest and prettiest districts of India- a 
collocation of atljcctives which shall presently be 
explained — it is tantalising to read that in days 
of an easy and paternal administration and ample 
leisure, it was possible, in twelve years, with a 
nominal salary of live hundred pounds a year, 
to amass a large fortune. The lucky Robert, 
while yet a young man, was not only Resident 
over the valley of Sylhet and the marshes thereof, 
but enjoyed a monopoly of trade with the in- 
habitants of the surrounding hills, of which those 
on tlie north, a huge wall of limestone five 
thousand feet high, seamed with cascades and 
clothed with orange-trees, provide the district 
with scenery so picturesque that the 'wonder 
is that it has been so rarely and so inade- 
quately described. Nowadays, Robert Lindsay’s 
(legenerate official descendant receives a bare 
salary, which, counted in depreciated rupees, is 
worth little more than the nominal emoluments 
of a hundred years ago ; and with this he has 
to face enhanced prices, a more civilised society, 
and the withdrawal of the prohibition to trade. 
Truly, the golden age of Indian officialism has 
pasf^ed, never to return— to join Uhe snows of 
yester-yeur.’ 

Meanwhile, other things have changed. The 
low jungle-crowned hills which extend into the 
district, like the fingers of an Outspread hand, 
from independent Tippera on the south, have 
been reclaimed from tigers and elephants, and 
are covered with flourishing tea-gardens, in the 
opening out of which Robert Lindsay’s country- 
men have borne no small share. To meet the 
wants of these and carry away their tea to 
Calcutta, great steamers ply the waters of the 
Sunna and the Kusiara, and their booming whistle 
is heard in the quiet villages which nestle under 
ancestral pcepul and tamarind trees on the densely- 
populated banks of the two great rivers of the 
district. But in the villages themselves very 
little is altered. To a mau who knows India, 
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nothin^ spcftka so strongly for the inrooted con- 
servatism of its people as the perusal of such 
n naiTative as that of Robert Lindsay. The 
Autocrat of tlic Breakfast Table revisits Europe 
after an absence of only fifty years, and delights 
to pick out and conmieiuorate the institutions 
and habitations which have survived since ‘liiR 
last visit, evidently because they arc oases in a 
desert of change. But Robert Lindsay, if he 
refrained from visiting the tea-gardens, might 
well imagine himself to be in his old province 
i in the old times, could he return to it now. 
His arrival in a green budgerow — if he wisely 
abstained from travelling in a cargo steamer — 
would be greeted by n fleet of boats, more or less 
gaudily equipped with bunting, and filled as of 
yore with Ins obedient and obsequious omlah^ 
or native subordinates. He would find the 
ancient and picturesque mosque of Shah JaLU 
still visited hy devout admirers of the wandering 
saint, who pitched his tent here, on the extreme 
limits of Mohammedan rule, three hundred years 
ago. And as for the villages, they stand where 
they did, and their inhabitants live much the 
same life, with its easy round of agricultural 
labour, much facilitated by tlic abundant ami 
never- failing rains which have made (.lierra- 
poonjee the meteorological wonder of tlie world. 
Their ainixsements are much as they were one 
hundred years ago : boat-racing in long canoes on 
the noble rivers ami in the gi-eat shining meres 
of the southern valleys is still practised. And 
above all, the page which we are tempted to 
extract, and w’liich describes the sport of trapping 
tigers, is still a true description of a very cliar- 
acteristic and picturesque inciihmt of Eastern 
rural life. Robert Lindsay’s account runs as 
follows : * Large traps, constructed of wood and 
turf, with four doors successively opening from 
each other, are built in such places as the tigers 
frequent. The bait is a living bullock in the 
centre. Thu tiger may enter on either side : on 
treading on a spring, the two counter-doors drop, 
and he is secured, while the bullock remains in 
perfect safety. A tube or cylinder, of about 
twelve feet long and eighteen inches calibre — 
made of mats, and fortified with rope or ground 
rattans, and secured at the further end by two 
slicks run across it — is now introduced; and the 
tiger, being previously teased in the trap and 
abundantly anxious to escape, seeing this ray of 
daylight conveyed into his prison through the 
tube, gathers himself together and darts into it, 
in hope of finding a passage at the opposite 
* extremity ; but is stopjied by tlie crossbars. A 
man stands by to drive in two other bars across 
the end by which he entered. No mouse was 
ever more inoffensive than this powerful animal 
now finds himself ; the whole space he bus to 
move in is only eighteen inches calibre, which 
barely allows him to move, and I have repeatedly 
taken him by the whiskers with impunity.^ 

In Robert Lindsay’s time, the unfortimato 
animal was usually carried to tlie walled enclosure 
of a deserted mosque, and there, in presence of 
an excited crowd of spectators, compelled to do 
battle with a buffalo, tame or wild. The reaiilt 
was seldom doubtful ; for if the buffalo once got 
his opponent within reach of his huge and 
massive horns, the unfortunate tiger was tossed 
from one horn to another with a dexterity of 
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which the uncouth gait of the buffalo gives small 
promise, and was speedily killed. , 

Nowadays, the captured tiger or leopard is 
usually carried in triumph t<» the homesteads of 
the more wealthy landowners, who are expected 
to recompense the captors with presents suited to 
the* donors’ importance and wealth. When the 
poor beast is worn out by its iueff«ictiial struggles 
in the confined space which renders its mighty 
iiiiisclcs powerley, it is conveyed to the nearest 
official, who huslit put to tlealh as speediJy and 
mercifully as possible, and disburses the (uislumary 
government reward, the amount of which seems 
to have been , determiued a liundied years ago. 
One improvement only has been effected in tlie 
method of capture. On the trapdoor is* now 
usually mounted an empty kerosene oil tin, the 
work of distant American tinsmiths, and this ‘ 
serves by the clatter of its descent to waken the 
hnildcrs of the trap, who commonly sleep in a 
temporary hut hard by. 

Tlie process of driving the tiger into the long 
‘tube’ of mats and rattans is more exciting and 
dangerous than Lindsay’s description would lead 
the reader to suppose. The trap -door has *to be 
raised to adinit«the end of the tube, and there is 
always the possibility that the infuriateil anfinal, 
whose roars are loud enough to strike terroi* into 
the stoutest breast, may break loose on either 
side. Oi'iisecpieiitly, an excited ring of villagers, 
armed with Bpears, billhooks, and perhaps even 
a rusty muzzle-loading fowling-piece or two, is 
formecl round tlie trap, ready to account for the 
animal, if his exit sliould not take him into the 
cunningly devised tube. If he does break loose, 
a gemual stampede is not uncommon, or else one 
or two of the stouter villagers receive honourable 
wounds from tootli or ravening claw. But more 
commonly the frightened beast crawls quietly 
into the 1' !’^ tube, and is pow'crloss, in spite of 
the fragile pearance of his mat envelope, which 
in shape exactly resembles the pink or white 
biscuits which are commonly eaten with ices. It 
is a curious sensation lo see a . tiger’.s growling 
face within a few inches of your own, and to 
be able, if you arc so little magnanimous as to 
follow Robert Liftdsay’s example, to pull the 
great cat’s whiskers.® 1 have even known young 
men boast, with a fine air of paradox, of having 
shot tigers in their own verandas ; but the tii!;er 
was swaddled in one of these tubes, and to slay 
him was but bntchei’’8 work. 

In many other respects than the custom* of 
tiger- trapping the inhabitants of Sylhet ai'e con- 
servative folk. The disti’ict was one of the first 
to come under British rule. It has been under 
the administmtion of several otlicers, who have 
subsequently won fame in more important sphci’es. 

It has even, foj‘ Englishmen, a faint flavour of 
literary interest, for one of its earliest magistrates 
w^a.s the father of WiiUiam Makepeace Thackeray, 
us the name of Thackeray Street in the town of 
Sylhet testifies But to this day wheeled vehicles 
are unkiiow’n in the greater part of the district, 
an4 roads are yet to make. On market-days, the 
rivers are thronged ^ith thousand^ of boats ; or, 
when, the drier season of winter stops this inode 
of communication, the villagers trot m Indian file 
along the footpathsjeading to the market, bearing 
on theii* shoulders a bamboo, from each end of 
which is suspended if load of meroliandise. , “V^hen . 
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a Euro{)eaii travels in the clietrict, his tent and his 
camp e<xuijia^e must needs be carried in similar 
fashion. And if the outward fispect of life in 
Sylhet is little altered, there is probably even less 
chancre in the mental attitude of the two millions 
of cultivators who till its rice-tiehls. Education 
has extended marvellously ; every village has its 
little vernaeiilflw school, every ‘subdivision* of 
four or live hundred thousand people its high or 
middle-class schools. But for tlii most part the 
people Are content to live their ktraditional ^ife, 
and to see as little as possible of 'the busy worhl 
outside. The Sylhettia has an ,ill reputation 
among inhabitants of otlier parts *of India fur 
manners .‘and morals, a reputation not entirely 
deserved, and won partly by a sturdy provin- 
cialism and local patriotism aud pride which has 
*»onfjthing attractive about it. One of the diHi- 
culties of the wide-spreading, all-embracing British 
rule in India is this, that the laws which are 
passed in Calcutta embrace the whole country, 
and include such conserviitive and old-world tracts 
os these. Municipal boards and local councils 
I have to be created, and fostered and propped up 
with official praise. But they are foreign ti» the 
habits and traditions of the peopli^, who aie for 
the inoat part (piite content that the work .should 
be done for them by their European ruler. And 
80. the matter is commonly compromised. The 
‘magistrate.,* unlike the conventional constitii- 
tioiud niuiiarch, really rules under a pretence of 
goveiuiug, and the compromise works fairly 
enough. Possibly the people are being slowly 
inducted into tb« elements of popular govern- 
ment, at least in local matters ; hut before they 
! cun attain to any indepemlent control over their 
local government, there are not wanting .signs 
that tliey will pass under the hands of wirepullers 
and agitators, whose advent the most easy-going 
of officials cannot regard with apj^roval <»r without 
anxiety. 

We must not leave llobert Lindsay without 
one more extract, to prove that in some respects 
British rule has worked Uuiiders in the way of 
civilisation. He is de.scribing the Ivluisia chief- 
tains who had come to meet him to negotiate for 
the lease of their lime-quarries/ the possession of 
wliicli was the most imjiortaiit step towards tlic 
fortune which he took huine with him to Scotland. 
‘ In order to pay due attention to the gc'eat man, 
they had come down from every pai-t of the 
mountain, accompanied by their retainers, dressed 
in the garb of war ; and wiien thus accoutred, 
their appearance is mo.st unquestionably martial, 
and by no means unlike our native Highlanders 
when dressed in the Gaelic costume. Many hun- 
dreds of this description were now before me. 
But my new friends on this occasion breathed 
nothing but peace aiul friendship ; though it was 
still evident, from their complexion and from the 
war-yell that occasionally escaped their lips, as 
well as the mode in which they handled their 
weapons, that their -;^mperttnieiit was not dis- 
similar to that of otfier mount aiiieci*s ; and the 
opinion I thus hastily formed 1 found corrobor- 
ated in the sequel. We had: a mo.*f!t sumptuous 
erttertuiuuient on the turf.* Our viands, to be 
sure, were neither of the most costly nor delicate 
nature; nor were the decoiaHons of the table 
such as wemld suit the dandies of the present day. 
The ^|>ast consisted entirely 6 l six or eight hogs, 


barbecued whole, or rather roasted in an oven, 
according to the Otals?ite plan — a hole being dug 
in the ground, lined with plantain leaves, and 
filled with hot stones — the hogs placed thei-ein — 
more hot stones laid on the top, and the whole 
covered with turf. The chiefs acted as carvers, 
their dirks being the only instruments used, and 
the large leaves of the plantain served ior plates. 
The entertainment was universally admired, and 
abundance of fermented liquor closed the festivi- 
tieft of the day.’ 

The Kluisias still cat pigs and drink fermented 
li<i|Uor.s. A favourite dish among European habi- 
tues of the CheiTapoonjee dawk bungalow is a 
tender Khasi sucking-pig roasted, to wdiose crisp 
succulence only Charles Lamb could do justice. 
And as for Khasi beer, it is not bad stutf when 
better is not to be had. But in other respects 
these wild ‘ Tartars,’ wlioni Lindsay took to be 
‘ inhabitants of the high range which separates 
our possessions from the Chinese frontier,’ have 
altered gre.atly for the better. A magnificent 
cart-road traverses their territory from north to 
south, terniiiiating at one extremity in our civil 
station of Gauhuti in the plains of Assam, imd 
at the other in the new wire tramway which 
plunges temerurioiisly from the brow of the hill 
below Cherrapoonjee into the plains of Sylhet 
Alidway, in the. vei’y heart of the hills, lies the 
charming station of Shillong, boBoined in fragrant 
piii(.‘'groves, the head(|narters of tlie new province 
of Assam, of which Sylhet is the most populous 
district. The Khasias are now as peaceful as the 
Highlanders among wliom Kobert Lindsay ended 
Ids (lays, and have become great traders. Many 
of them are conveu’ts to Christianity, owing to 
the zealous labours of the Welsh missionaries, 
whose stations are scattered all over the hills. 
Two Europeans wandering on a walking tour, not 
long a{^(), in a part of the hills where they sup- 
posed tew of their colour had been before, w'ere 
greeted bj a chorus of school children singing, 
‘Men of Harlech, flags are streaming!’ Quaint 
old superstitions linger among them, such as that 
of the great serpent who is said to have lived in 
a cavern in the hills, and whose ghostly shape 
’haunts certain families, who have to jierform 
ghastly sacrifices to its memory if they would 
luaintain their i)roperty. But a European may 
wander with jierfect safety, unarmed and un- 
attended, from end to end of the hills, and may 
enjoy the lovely scenery of their unequalled 
gorges. He must be an experienced traveller, 
iiuLed, who has seen anything more lovely than 
the glassy veil of the Maosniai waterfall, spread 
over the face of a great fern-clad cliff, or the 
wondei’ful view from the summit of the bare 
brown Kiillong rock. And of the people he will 
retain the pleasantest memories : of the stouL 
muscular good-humoured men, dirty and smiling, 
one cheek invaiiably distended with a great quid 
of betel-nut ; of the women, buxom and plump, 
and equally good-natured and dirty ; of the sturdy 
children, who shout a friendly ‘ kooblay,’ or good- 
morning, after the traveller, and are rapturously 
thankful for a copper coin wherewith to buy 
oraifiges. 

Of Robert Linclsiiy himself it only remains to 
say that he seems to have followed the best tradi- 
tions of Indian official life in securing the confi- 
dence and intimacy, so for as that is possible, of 
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the natives under his cliarge. The task was aii 
easier one in the days when^more independence 
was allowed to the heads of districts, when the 
mere routine of governing was less absorbing in 
its multiplicity, and leisure was more ample. Sut 
the tradition has not died out ; and many an 
Indian oihcial, spite of depreciated rupees dud 
the cost of remittances, spite of inspections and 
reports and the crushing grind of modern 
administrative work, loves his district, and is 
proud to own many good friends among its 
!• inhabitants. 


A N T I P Y R I N. 

Pkobaiw Y no class of investigations has been 
more popular with chemists of recent years, and 
certainly none have been more prolific of wonderful 
results, than those in which they have attempted 
the artificial production of alkaloidal substances. 
It was, for example, in the attempt to construct an 
artificial quinine that the first aniline colour was 
discovered — a discovery which has developed one 
large and important industry and revolutionised 
others. It was in conducting investigations in 
similar directions that one of the latest remarkable 
discoveries was made — the production of saccharine, 
a substance recently noticed in these pages, Rc- 
tweeii those two discoveries, which in a certain 
sense might be termed the earliest and latest 
valuable products of public importance derived 
from coal-tar, there lies a third, which has all 
these years been slowly but surely developing ; 
and although the discoveries connected with it 
may not startle the world in the same way that 
both mauve and saccharine did when first intro- 
duced, still they promise to be equally important 
in another way, and deserve more than a mere 
passing notice, 

"Hie discoveries referred to are full of techni- 
calities, and it wouhl be out of place to discuss 
these at present ; but if the developing process 
just spoken of is to be thoroughly understood, it 
will be necessary to explain that a cerUiin chem- 
ical relationship exists between quinine, a well- 
known alkaloid derived from the cinchona bark, 
and another substance culled chinoline. This last 
substance can be prepared, amongst other ways, 
from coal-tar ; and from the circumstance that 
it had medicinal properties similar to quinine, 
as well as this chemical relationship to it, it was 
thought that some new alkaloidal substance might 
be built up from it which would take the place 
of quinine. Hence the reason that, since the year 
1881, chemists have been systematically, persist- 
ently, and also successfully pursuing their investi- 
gations in this direction. One after another of 
such valuable coal-tar alkaloids have been dis- 
covered, and several of them at the present time 
are slowly, but certainly, changing one department 
of medicine, and no one can quite foresee how 
very important these discoveries may yet be, alike 
to science and medicine. All these coal-tar 
alkaloids have a 2)Owerful tendency to reduce rtie 
temperatun* of the body iu cases of fevers, hence 
they are called antipyretics ; and antipyrin, it 
will at once be understood, derives its name not 
from anything connected with its composition or 


production, but from its antipyretic action as a 
medicine. « 

It was discovered several years ago by Dr Knorr 
of Munich ; and when its important medicinal 
properties w'ere also discovei*ed by repeated ex- 
periment, its manufacture was handed over to a 
Confpany, who acquired proprieku'y rights, and 
in their hands it has remained veiy much ever 
since. For a considerable time, little was known 
regarding it ; butt ultimately Dr Knorr published 
a paper on its Icheniistry, amf thus sckntilic 
men *got to kno(v its composition and mode of 
protUiction. C.'hemically, it rejoices in what, to 
or<linary inindt^ will appear the unpronounceable 
name of ‘ Dimethyloxychinizin ; ' such a name, 
unlike antipyrin, being intended as mudli os 
possible to represent to scientific men its chemical 
constitution. ^ * 

It is one of the very best antipyretics ever 
discovered, not even excluding quinine. It 
reduces the temperature iu cases of fevers with 
almost unfailing cerbiinty from two to four 
degrees within two hours of being administered, 
and this, tr)o, without the after-clisturbing, con- 
stitutional elfecls of quinine. This thermic etfect 
of nntipyrin Bi?f:ms to be much more prolonged 
than in the case of the majority of the oilier 
newly discovere<l antipyretics, and equals anything 
ever produced by quinine. To quote two cases 
out of many which nave recently appeared in the 
medical journals : fifteen-grain dose.-< were given 
to two ])atients sulfering fj*om typhoid fever, uml 
redii(te<l tlie tempei’ature nearly to normal, while 
iu both cases a refreshing sleep for live or six 
hours was obtaine<l. In commerce it appears in 
small white crystalline scales, and also us a white 
powder, in both cases being soluble freely in 
water, without smell, and of a mild bitter taste. 
It is thus very much easier administered than 
quinine, ])avt nlarly to children and those patients 
who cuniioi. readily take nauseous medicinea. 
When first iutro<luced, it was entirely for its 
antipyretic action ; but medicad men were not 
sloic in discoviunng that such a valuable agent 
c(juld be advantageously employed iu many cases 
besides fevers. It is, for example, recommended 
in cases of plitbi.si8,\me union ia, pleurisy, neuralgia, 
lumbago, sciatica, ISid iu that distressing com- 
plaint, sea-sickness. Iu short, its history is 
intimately connected with the history of medicine 
for the past three years, and it would he difiicult 
to cite all the diiferent cases iu which it, is 
recommended to be administered. • 

Probably, however, it has attfiined its greatest 
popularity in this coiiiitryf so far as the general 
public is concerned, from being recommended as 
a cure for headaches. The writer has daily means 
of knowing that its use in tliis respect is largely 
increasing, and this of itself is sulficient to prove 
that in such cases it is useful Only those who 
know how distressingly common this complaint 
is cun rightly understand and appreciate what a 
public boon it vvould be were a reliable and at 
the same time a safe cure to be discovered. It 
is nbt to be tixpected that it will prove a panacea 
in every case ; but tliiit it has a wonderful power 
in man}' cases in allayisig if not in entirely avert-\| 
itig these painful attacks is undoubted. It may 
be given in dose?, fld* from ten to twenty grains 
with perfect safety, either at the commencement 
of the headache, or* as soon after as possible, 
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and rest should be taken for several hours 
afterwards.* 

One peculiar circumstance remains to be noted 
as to antipyrin, namely, that wliile introduced, 
probably in the first ijistance, as a rival to quinine, 
not so much in regard to efficiency as in regard 
to price, its market value at the present wme 
ounce per ounce in tliis country is double that' 
of quinine. If the respective dose of each sub- 
stance be taken into consideratijm, the value is 
more than four tiiues that of (|uirane, as antipyrin 
as a rule is given in doses doublenbut of quinine. 
Nbtwithstanding this fact, its popularity and con- 
BUmpt are daily increasing, and as., it gets better 
known, will no doubt increase still more. As 
evidetice to show that it holds an equal repubi- 
tion in. its native home, it may be mentioned 
th^li it has officially been recommended for intro- 
duction into the next edition of the German 
Pharmacopteia. 


FROM A CANADIAN BANK CLERK’S 
NOTEBOOK. 

The business of banking is goneT;ally regarded — 
and quite rightly — as a very serious one. The 
moat- enthusiastic member of the profession wdll 
hardly assert that it oilers much scope for the 
display of wit and humour. Yet here too ‘the 
eye sees what it looks for and even a bank 
clerk bent on discovering an amusing incident to 
enliven the monotony of business hours, will 
occasionally find one — in Canada, at least. The 
writer cannot answer for the mother-country. 

Who, for example, could help feeling grateful 
to the unconscious humourist wlio writes : 

Deak Bank — Pleas find enclosed 25 dollars, 

the amt of My note to The note is Due 

Nov. 3, but I- send the money to days a head, as I 
am awfully afrade of Bauks. — Pleas send the Note 
to yours truly, J S 

The writer of the above frankly confesses his 
mistrust of our profession. But many of our 
correspondents display a gratifying confidence in 
our good-will and energy. Aiaoug these is the 
country farmer who wishes tfo dispose of twelve 
pounds of salt cod-fi.sh, and who writes to request 
the biggest bank in Montreal to cqjiduct the 
transaction for liim. Another equally confiding 
countryman desires to invest in ten pounds of 
ma;i1o sugar ^irough the same medium. 

Among the doubters is the old lady who pre- 
sented herself the otlia * day at the Saving.s-bank 
department with a demand for the one hundred 
dollars she had recently deposited. She received 
the money, and forthwith retired to a seat for 
the purpose, it was supposed, of depositing the 
notes in her boot, according to the graceful 
custom of man}* country (customers. But after 
subjecting the notes to a close and rather sus- 
picious scrutiny, she^^got off her stool and handed 
them again to the teller. *I don’t w^ant ’em,* 
she explained. ‘ I ’ve got no place to keej) ’em in 
at hom^— Why, if I was fo have ’em in the 
house, Jim — that’s my boy ^’n the lumber-trade — 
he ’d have *em aw’ay from me right off, bless him ! 
1 only wanted to oe sure I <^uld get them any 
time I liked.’ And she departed, fully satisfied 
I wit^ the succesfioof the experiment. 



Many of the Savings-bank depositor cannot 
sign their names ; iit which case tlioy make their 
mark, and a note of their personal appearance is 
entered in the ledger. Mistakes sometimes occur 
hei4, as, for example, when a young man found 
himself described, much to his disgust, as having 
‘ prominent hair and black teeth.’ Another was 
entered Jis ‘a small boy ;’ and the description was 
transferred from ledger to ledger by successive 
clerks, until, at the age of thirty, the depositor 
appeared to claim his accumulated savings, and 
found difficulty in getting the money because he 
* di<l not answer to the description.’ 

‘Mary Ambrose’ is evidently aware of the 
necessity for clearly proving her identity, for 
when she Avrites to withdraw her savings, she is 
careful to sign herself, ‘Mary Ambrose, w*ife of 
James Ambrose, plumber and painter, Eric City, 
Penn., and sister of William Wyer, blacksmith, 
Staffordshire, England.’ 

]\Irs Elizabeth Molloy is a w’ell-knowm visitor 
to the same department. She is frequently the 
worse for liquor Avhen she appears to transact her 
business. On one occasion ^le W'anted to draw 
seventy-five dollars wdtbout taking the preliminary 
step of depositing them. A somewhat stormy 
interview with the ledger-keeper ensued, whicli 
ended in her taking her departure, at the threat 
of ringing for the police. The next day she 
appeared again, aiul informed him she liad found 
the missing money. Her remorse was poignant 
and loially expressed. ‘To think,’ she cried, ‘that 
I should have accused a gintleman like you of 
robbing a poor ohl woman of her savings ! 1 ’d 

loike foine to do you a bit of a koindness, just to 
make up. Now, w’ouldn’t you ’ — very persuasively 
— ‘come round to our little place and taste the 
rase of whisky my husband “found’* on the 
wharf hist night V 

The day after that on which her husband died 
— he bad * found ’ more wdiisky than his constitu- 
tion w ould stand — she called upon us again : 
‘Yes,’ she said sadly, ‘he’s gone. Poor Mike. 
He w^as a good man.’ Then brightening up, she 
added : ‘But anyway, 1 ’m all right ; for, do you 
see, there ’s Teddy Rooney down in Little Dublin 
dead-broke on me, and I needn’t be a widdy a 
day longer than I like.’ With which cheering 
reflection she took her leave. 


COLUMBUS. 

I KNOW not rightly whether bard or sage 
Hath ever uioruliscd upon his name ; 

And yet 'twas well, for like a giant came 
His soul, the mightiest in a stalwart age, 

Bearing the Christ across the water’s rage. 

And though succeeding ministers of shame 
Belied their King of Peace with sword and flame, 
Yet w'e are fallen upon a lovelier age, 

When the West stretches out its filial hand 
To bless the Old World on the Eastern shore, 

And crowns with endless fame that Christopher 
Whose sacreil burden ever more and more 
In links of mutual love and common care 
c Doth bind the Sunset wdth the Orient strand. 
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INDISCRIMINATE CHARITY. 

On a bright summer day a short time ago, as an ] 
employer of labour was driving through Charlton, 
in Kent, on his way to London, he observed u 
poor man lying down by the wayside in a state 
of apparent exhaustion. Getting down from his 
trap, he elicited from the man that he had walked 
from Chatham that morning without food, and 
was on his way to the metropolis in search of 
employment, having been discharged from the 
Chatham dockyard a few weeks previously. After 
putting a few questions, the replies to which were 
satisfactory, the gentleman presented the poor 
fellow with half-a-crown and directed him to 
finish his journey by train from tlie station close 
hy, giving him at tlie sumo time liis card, with 
instructions to call on the following morning at 
the place of business pencilled thereon, when 
there might possibly be employment for him. 

The next day passed without the man appear- 
ing ; but on the following morning a gentleman 
from Bromley called and, producing the card, 
stated that the party in question had waite<l upon 
him seeking assistance, presenting the card as 
evidence of the hona fidrs of his recommendation ; 
and that, giving him a shilling and leaving him 
in the hall while he directed some food to be 
taken to him, he found on his return that the 
fellow had decan>ped, carrying witli him a great- 
coat and a silk umbrella. 

At the time of this occurrence there existed 
much penury and want, owing to a number of 
people being out of employment, and this evil, 
instead of diminishing, 1ms steadily increased ; 
but while it is to be deplored that so mucli 
misery and destitution should periodically prevail 
throughout the land, it cannot but be admitted 
that many claims upon public sympathy, and 
upon the purse of the charitably disposed, tare 
fre<piently preferred by persons of questionalJlc 
character and unworthy of relief. 

The countiy swarms with professional mendi- 
cants and tramps, many of whom are born and 
brought up to the business; the majority, how- 
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ever, proceeds from a class of improvident jxjople, 
wlio, while they profess to be anxious to obtain 
employment, invariably indulge in the idleness of 
poverty in prefA'ence to the performance .of such 
labour ns would supply their more immeijiate 
necessities. All attempts, hitherto, to dispose of 
this pestiferous class or to keep it within proper 
limits have proved abortive. The labour-test in 
the vagrant wards does not trouble tliein, for 
they are too < iuining to avail themselves of the 
guardians’ hospitality. 

Let any person, for a change, in preference to 
spending a holiday at the usual seaside resort, 
take a walking tour through the country clad in 
])rofessioiial tramp costume, living as they liv’e — 
omitting tht‘ fiendicancy — frequenting the places 
they most atk domiciling in the ‘padding kens’ 
they nightly patronise as they pass from place to 
place in the round of their nomadic life, and 
he will be amply repaW by the knowledge he 
acquires for the temporary inconvenience and 
discomfort he must necessarily experience. 

Great facility is* ^flbnled to their operations 
by the possession of a hawker’s license. Armed 
with this authority, which is procurable for five 
shillings, and provided with either a few sheets 
of WTiting-paper and envelopes, which they term 
tlieir ‘book,’ several cards of buttons, «r a common 
comb or two, to which may be added a knowledge 
of the words of u couple df Moody and Sanktey’s 
or Salvationist hymns — tunes desirable, hut not 
indispensable — as a cloak to tbeir mendicancy^ 
the.y can generally bafHe all attempts of the police 
at detection. Giving Tuesday until Ihiduy to 
workiiig small country^phices, tliey bestow their 
patronage on the towns on Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday. By ir tercomm unication, few of them 
are unacquainted witli the merits and demeritfl 
of the different jKXjrhouses on their circuit, and 
know pretty well wlftiie to choose a* hospital or, 
infirmary, into which, Cy artistic preparation, they ^ 
can obtain admission, and ptisd the winter com- 
fortably should business prove slack. Their hardi- 
hood and persistence ^are somewliflt remaukaye, 
although not always attended With sufcesj. • 
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‘ Ocli ! bliure,’ paid a female Iliberniaii, on hear- 
ing th^ charitable acts of a worthy priest highly 
eulogised, ‘I must go and sec his riverence and 
calling upon him with a piteous tale, she managed 
to obtain the loan of a aliilling ; and a month later, 
on arriving at the same place in the order of her 
route, she Wjfiited upon him ‘to pay back tl|,e 
money so kindly lent in me tlirubble ; and shure, 
your riverence, if I could only get some good 
Chiistian to loan me a few shtlina for a whoile, 
it wiiTl be lIio makin’ of me wi(J. the banking, so it 
wnd.* — ‘\V(?11,^ said the reverend gentleman, ‘here 
ds the shilling you have so honestly rc])aid. I 
will give you that towards it ; but don’t trouble 
me kgaln.’ 

To best(»w food or clothing upon this class is 
f^istaken cliarity. The former is only an enciim- 
ifranco, to be got rid of at the first (Opportunity ; 
and the latter is of no use unless available for the 
pawnshop. 

‘I don’t want bread — I want coppers,’ said a 
sturdy beggar the other day in the neigh boui hood 
of Liverpool, as he threw the pron’ered bread into 
the street ; and the act attracting the attention 
of an observant constable, was i;owardcMl by him 
with a ‘free pass for a night’s lodging at the police 
station. 

In the counties of Gloucester and Hereford, a 
rule was in force, a year or two ago, by which 
tramps were re<pured to apply at the police 
station for a ticket, on which were inscribed their 
name, age, description, and destination. This 
ticket was accompanied, on its issue, by an order 
for a night’s lodging and a pound of bread, and 
was also endorsed for another town on tlie tramp’s 
route, pome ten miles farther on, for the following 
night, where, he would receive similar accommoda- 
tion and allowance, and so be passed from town to 
town till clear of the county. 

‘Will you be kind enough to toll me how fur I 
am from Aldershot?’ inquired a decent-looking i 
young fellow, a few months ago, of a gentleman 
who was walking in thv iieiglibourhoo(l of Chel- 
tenham. Expressing his surprise at such an 
inquiry at such a distance, he put a few ((uestious 
to the young man, and gatlie^d from his replies 
that^ being out of work, he was on his way to 
Aldershot, in order to enlist in a regiment in the 
camp there, in which regiment he had a brother 
serving Her Majesty. 

J‘iK plaining to him that it was not necessary to 
wdlk such p distance to accomplish his purpose, 
and instructing him how to proceed, the gentle- 
man gave him a slukbng, on its being intimated 
to him in a quiet way that the military aspirant 
had not the necessary funds for his night’s lodg- 
ing. About three weeks after, the same gentleman 
was accosted by the same man in the vicinity of 
Gloucester, requesting to know if he was on the 
right road to Aldershot; a^d it is more than prob- 
able that the same individual is still inquiring 
his way to tliat mil‘>vy station. 

Should a strike or unusual depression in trade 
occur in any locality, creating a cull upoK the 
charitable, to that locality will these human vul- 
• tures Hock, and ruthlessly ‘thrust aside those for 
whose benefit the bounty is bestowed, iii order 
themselves to prey upon the fpoil. 

Another class which preys upon the charitable 
consiala^ of theifamilics of the disreputable drunk- 
fira»«and lo^fers who are invariably jto be found 


in certain districts in every town, and who have ■ 
no idea of earning' a fair day’s wages for a fair 
[ day’s w^ork ; who, in far too many instances, main- 
tatii their worthless existence and satisfy the crav- 
ing of their dcj)rnved appetites out of the proceeds 
of. the wife and family’s labour. These are men - 
who, sunk in degrajjation through tlieir own vices, 
would still loaf and idle even if there wore 
employment for cveiy working-man. Upon the 
families of these men charity is ill bestowed. 

AVc have next a class of improvident people, . 
with which all our large towns abound, 
matter how brisk trade may be, they are never 
able to make both ends meet. When work iS in 
full title, no provision is made for any future 
contingency. The greater part of the husband’s 
earnings passes inttt the publican’s hands weekly. 
The wdfe pays her regular weekly visit on the 
Monday to the pawnshop to pledge, and on the 
Saturday to redeem. She pali’onises every traved- 
ling draper from whom she cun obtain goods, the 
greater part of which finds its way to the pawn- 
shop. She runs a weekly account for groceries 
and provisions at some small shop. Enter the 
house at any time, and the waste of food perceiv- 
able is almost incredible ! There iNsjpt a charity 
in the town with which she is not acquainted, 
and from wliicli she is not a recipient. Every 
charitably disposed pefson is a fhir object for 
her operations, and the parish relieving officer is 
not free from her attaclcs. Her tale of misery 
is never ended, and her demands are insatiable. 
Jjet her but once enlist your sympathy so far as 
lo obtain a pair of old shoes for her youngest 
child, or .'in old frock for her eldest girl, and from 
that moment your wardrobe ceases to be under 
your own control, and the rapacious demands to 
.satisfy real and imaginary wants increase lo an 
alarming extent. 

‘ 1 ’m sure I beg yonr pardon, sir,’ from a female 
suppliant at the. lime of an epidemic, ‘but you’ve 
been so kind during my hnsbaiid’s illness, that I 
make so bold as to ask if you will help me with 
a trille towards his funeral.’ 

‘ Why,’ was the reply, ‘ I thought your husband 
was in a Burial Club?’ 

‘So he was, sir; but you see we got behind in 
our payment’, and it threw him out of benefit.’ 

‘When did your husband die ?’ 

‘Well, sir, he’s not quite to say dead ; but we 
don’t think lie can live over to-morrow.’ 

And such illustrations might be cited ad infini- 
tum. 

Nevertheless, the fact is incontrovertible tlu\t 
throughout the country misery and want are rife ; 
and as the ef the unemployed are daily 

recruited by foreigner.? and the refuse from other 
lands, the Uemnnds at the most inclement season 
of any year will not be trifling. 

Britain has never failed to respond to the cry 
of the wretched and the suffering either at home 
or abroad, and it is to be hoped never will ; 
but it is desirable to prevent as much as possible 
the relief intended for the deserving poor from 
being appropriated by the undeserving and vicious. 
Misery that presents itself in appalling forms, 
openly to our view, is calculateU to enlist our 
sympatJ^iy and aid, rather than that which remains 
unseen. The sturdy wooden-legged crossing- 
sweeper who stood in former years near London ' 
Bridge, and could afford to spend ten shillings 




per tlay on hia favourite brandy ; the woll-dreassed 
children who, as clever violiniats, a few years ago 
reaped a golden harvest under George Stephenson’s 
monuniont in Newcastle-on-Tyne, while their dis- 
reputable parents lurked in the neiglibourhood 
w^aiting to clutch the receipts for drink ; the old 
widow Nanny Blain, who for twenty years re- 
ceived parochial relief in Scotland, and was buried 
at the expense of the parish, who lay with one 
hundred pounds in notes, and no end of silver 
coins, concealed in her bed ; the miserable wretches 
wdth hired babes who prowl our streets for alms ; 
the WTetched match-selling chihlren who haunt 
the places of public resort ; even the urchins 
who vend the evening papers, and dare not 
return their wretched homes without the 
amount necessary to satisfy their uiiiiaturnl 
parents— these, and scores of other cfises, have 
all in their turn excited our compassion aiul 
demanded our aid. 

Wherever charity stretches forth its hand there 
will it be abused, and a great point for considera- 
tion is, how to retluc^e the abuse to a minimum. 

* The poor ye have always with yon,’ were the 
words ot the Great Teacher ; but the deserving 
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demand an eciuivalent of labour in some shape or 
form : an outhouse whitewashed, a stable cleaned, 
a fence mended, and a hundred other ways. 
Organisation could provide common material for 
shirt-making at proper }>rice8 by starving seani^ 
stresses, even if the articles were sul)se([uently 
sold* at a loss or given away. In any case, lot 
^mething, however simple, be required in return, 
and so indiscriminate charity would bo largely 
avoided. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAUTEK V- 

It hap])ened on that particular morning that an 
unfortunate who was pretty constantly in troublp 
was seated at his desk at the very bottom of tfic 
(“lass, and as far away from the fire as the confines 
of the room would ]»ermit. lie was a gaunt and 
bony boy, who wanted a prodigious deal to eat, 
and rarely got it, his guardians being of opinion 
that it was well to teach children to repress Jhoir 
fleshly a]»petites early. He was a boy who grew 

E oor are not always to be found by the wayside I very fast— whii^f! perhaps accounted for Ins being 
The class wliich loudly calls for sym- I constantly hungry — and there was always a 
pathy and lud ts oL no blatont km<l but rntber j 

notico j when urtidc after article of clotbinL', and i "hdst liis jacket waa 

ev^ the very furniture, down to the poor be«l i within a size or two of his in^eds, so that 

iteelf, have been parted with to supply the com- | his great red hands and bony wrists stuck out 
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monest necessaries of life. The husband has proh 
ably travelled many a weary mile day after tlay, 
legitimately seeking for work, only to reduru at 
nightfall to his poverty-stricken home with 
hunger gnawing at his vitals and despair in his 
heart. This class requires much searcliing out, 
and often when face to face with those who fain 
would relieve, make the most of their miserabli! 
surroundings in order to conceal their poverty. 
Indiscriminate alm.s-giving shouM be avoided and 
organisation adopted ; not the organisation which 
requires elaborately furnished otiices and a heavy 
staff of paid ollidals, but that which consists of 
benevolent individuals who have time at their 
disposal, and the heart and means to give, co- 
operating with each other. 

In a northern town, one winter, forty railway 
trucks of coal were distributed amongst the poor 
by ticket, each ticket entitling the holder to thir- 
teen hundredwciglit. Five-sixths of these tickets 
were sold by the recipients for a couple of shillings 
to the small coal-dealers and others. This abuse 
•might have been avoided by the ticket simply 
authorising the holder to receive one humlred- 
weigbt per week for a certain number of weeks. 

Soup-tickets arc often obtained by shopkeepers 
in low localities, avowedly for distribution, but 
in reality for retail sale. Blankets find their way 
to the pawnbrokers. A benevolent Scotch lady 
once suggested that these should be procured in 
two separate colours, and the blankets divided 
down the centre, and the half of one colour neatly 
attached to the half of the other, thus answering 
the purpose of the gift or loan, but rendering it 
valueless as a pledge. ^ 

In all cnsei^ the assistance afforded should be 
aitopted to the circumstances of the case, and 
wherevei possible, assume the form of a loan 
in ^preference to tliat of a gift Money should 


beyond his sleeves. lie was a cold boy — ho 
thought for his own part that insullicient nutri- 
ment left his cirirulution languid — and being at 
the farthest corner from the fire, he essayed to 
warm hinwJf by a surri'ptitious beating of his 
limbs. Mr Mfxcfarlane’s desk stood beside the fire, 
and jVfr M.' arlane was comfortable enough to 
make this behaviour on the boy’s part seem 
.scandalous. 

‘ Jeiivey,’ said Mr Macf arlane, ‘you are warned.’ 

The bony boy went qTiiet, and trieil secretly to 
warm his fingers by blowing upon them from a 
distance, but met*no great Bucces.s. By-and-by 
Mr Macfarlane, turning away to tweak another 
boy’s ears, Jenvey saw his cliance, and began to 
beat his ahouklers witli hi.s tingling fingers, whilst 
he kept a keen lookout on authority. Authority 
was one too many for him ; the ear-tweaking had 
been no more than a cunning ruSl*, and when 
Macfarlane turned sudden! around, there were the 
guilty Jenvey’s arms going Tike windmill sails. A 
frantic plunge to stop midway, and to assume 
an air and attitude of profound study, bettered 
the case from Macfarlaue’.s point of view, inasmuch 
os it sent a leaden inkstand flying from the desk 
to the floor. • 

‘Jenvey,’ said Mr Macfarlane, softly and per- 
suasively, ‘come out, sir.’ 

Jgnvcy, ruefully sucking his chilled knuckles, 
numbed by their sudden contact with the ink- 
stand, came out, filled avith dire forebodings. 

‘ You were warned, Jenvey,’ said Mr Macfarlane 
regretfully and politely — ‘you were warned.’ 
Jenvey knew hia ways, and CQine on with the 
forebodings deepening. Th^ scfiooJmast^ft; took 
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up the bamboo fi'om the desk, and gave a firm j 
resounding slap with it, to quicken Jenvey’s linger- 
ing footsteps and encourage him, ‘ Now, sir, will 
you be so kind as to explain this conduct V 

*I was cold, sir,* said the wretched Jeuvey ; 

* I *m always cold, sir.* • 

‘ You will ivot be cold,* returned Mr Macfarlane 
with a soft reflectiveness— ‘you will not be cold, 
Jenvey, in a littje while from n|w.’ Jenvey gave 
a shott sharp yelp, as if to say he kne^v he 
wouldn’t, but on the whole would prefer to be ; 
and the schoolmaster, hiking a business-like grip 
of the jacket collar with his right, raised the 
dreadful left with the bamboo in it. ‘Now, 
Jenvey,’ said Mr Macfailane, ‘you know that this 

h*(Jrts me as much as it hurts you, but’ 

‘ It’s a lie !’ bleated the desperate Jenvey. 

The whole schoolroom was silent for a moment 
The boys were petrifie<l with astonishment and 
fear, and the schoolmaster himself was frozen by 
the impious horror of this rebellion. In the 
middle of this awful stillness, a laugh sprang up, 
a wild e;tcited ringing laugh. • 

‘Yale!’ cried the schoolmaster, ‘you dare to 
laugfi at this unparalleled and shameful affront?— 
Stuid up, sir.* 

But Vale laughed the more, for the luckless 
Jenvey was his next-door neighbour and a chum, 
and overwrought sympathy and terror had already 
brought him to such a state that Jcnvey’s un- 
expected outbreak had thrown him into a sort 
of hysteria. 

‘Stand up, sir!’ thundered Macfarlano, and the 
voice of pf)wer was strong enough to frighten 
hysteria away and to silence the shrieking 
laughter. ‘ Take your place upon that form, 
sir ; I will attend to you directly.’ 

John obeyed. He could not have told, to save 
his life, what he had law.ghcMl at, but he knew 
that he could not have helped it He was very 
pale, and his breath was troubled, 

‘Now, Jenvey,’ said Mr Mj4ctarlane. It was a 
brief exordium, and Jeuvey couLl have wushed it 
longer, not being yet learned in that philosophy 
which teaches that wdiere an ill is unescapable, it 
is bist to have it over. And whatever w’ant of 
faith the ill-starred youth was conscious of in 
regard to Macfarlane’s inward sufferings, he ’w’oiild 
have admitted, if it ha^ been put to him, that the 
schoolmaster’s prophecy had come true, and that 
he was not cold any longer. Macfarlaiie certainly 
boro his own pangs like a hero, and bated none 
of them. It sounded from outside as if a savage 
tribe had turned carpet- boaters, ainl timed the 
service with war-whoops. The most pressing 
sense of duty could noCiT^istain Mr IMacfarlane’s 
powers for ever, and he found his strength failing 
him. The spirit was still willing, but the ffesh 
was growing weak. • 

/ If everybody had not befin so entranced by the 
6xdtement of the scene it might have been known 
earlier that a loud and exigollt rapping sounded 
at the scJioolrooiri door. As Jenvey grew hoarse 
and^Mocfarlane ^rew tired, tl!e noise from without 


grew louder. Then it ceased suddenly, the door j 
was thrown violent^ o]>en, and Isaian appeared 
in the doorway. The schoolmaster let fall his 
up] if ted arm and looked magisterially at the 
intruder. 

‘^I ’m sorry to spoil sport,’ said Isaiah. Whether 
he wore serious or satirical, his face showed noth- 
ing. ‘You can finish when I’m gone, sir, if 
there’s anything left to do. I want Master Vale 
at once.* 

‘ Master Vale, I am sorry to say,’ returned Mr 
Macfarlaiie, ‘is at present in disgrace.* * 

‘Well,’ said Isaiah, ‘he’ll have to come out 
of it. We’ve just got news as his father’s asking 

for him, and * The rest of the sentence was 

whispered into Macfarlane’s ear, Isaiah sheltering 
the wliisper with his hand. 

‘Vale,^ said Macfarlane, ‘you are wanted at 
home.’ John seemed to take no notice of this 
statement. It appeare<l, indeed, os if he had not 
lieanl it. ‘You are wanted at home, Vale. Do 
you hear?’ cried Macfarlane. 

‘ What host done to the lad ? ’ Isaiah demanded, 
seeing that John stood still upon his form with 
an altogether vacant air. — ‘John ! Master John ! 
you come along with mo ; you ’re wanted. Your 
father’s asking after you.’ 

‘ This is obstinacy,’ said Macfarlane. 

‘It looks a good deal worse than that to my 
eye, gaffer,’ Isaiah answered. He made his way ! 
to where John stood, and taking him up in his 
arms, bore him to the middle of the schoolroom 
and set him down before the fire. The wretched 
Jenvey was still moaning and whining, and was 
j rubbing himself with many contortions. When 
he had rubbed for a second or two at one place. | 
he seemed suddenly to remember another, and 
transferred his attention to that with an exasper- 
ated feeble yowl like that of a frightened cur. 

‘Never mind, Jenvey,’ said John with a face 
strangely grave. 

Jenvey left off rubbing and stared at him in 
mere amazement. The schoolmaster was puzzled 
and troubled ; but Isaiah put an end to the scene 
liy taking tlie boy’s hand in his own and leading 
him away, (kips and overcoats ami satchels were 
hanging up outside the schoolroom in a little 
corridor, ami selecting John’s belongings, Isaiah 
helped him to put them on, and led him into the 
street, through the long naiTow playground and 
past the big green- pain ted gates. There stood the 
tall tra]), with a small boy at the horse’s head ; and 
Isaiah, having given the boy a penny, lifted John 
into the trap, mounted after liiin, and drove away^ 
with many sidelong glances at his charge. 

‘Has the school-gaffer heen beating you?’ he 
a8ke<l, stooping sideways towards him. — John 
shook his head.— ‘Then what’s put you into this 
state?’ 

‘lie beat Jenvey,* said John, breaking silence 
for the first time. 

* Well, yes,’ said Isaiah ; ‘ he certainly did beat 
Jenvey. — Wbat did he do it for?* 

‘Jenvey broke an inkstand,* John answered. 
The open air and movement were restoring him, 
but he spoke in an odd dream-like way. ‘ Then 
Mr* Maclarlane called him out Mr Macfarlane 
said it hurt him as much to punish Jenvey as it 
hurt Jenvey to be punished, and Jenvey said it 
was a lie.* 

‘ That was was it ? ’ asked Isaiah. ‘ Jenvej^ *11 
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grow wiser by-and-by than to show his wisdom.— 
But what made you fret so about seeing Jenvey 
catch itf 

* I don’t know,’ said John. * It makes my h#ad 
swim ; everything turns round, somehow.* 

‘That’s how it is, is it?’ Isaiah responded. i 
His features did not lend themselves readily to 
the play of any emotion, but he looked often ‘ 
towards his young companion, as if he W’cre dis- 
quieted. There was silence between the two for 
the space of perhaps a mile. j 

‘Where are we going, Isaiah?’ John asked him 
then. ‘Are we going tt) father’s?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Isaiah; ‘that’s where we’re agoing 
to. We ’re agoing to your father’s, Master 
John.’ 

Then there was another silence, and now, in 
place of Isaiah looking at him, John often looked 
at Isaiah ; but he was Imsily intent upon the 
horse, and seemed to have no attention for any- 
thing else in the world. 

‘ What are we going to father’s for?’ 

‘What are we agoing to your father’s for?’ 
Isaiah repeated, with that elaborate air of frank- 
ness which some people assume when they have 
anything to hide, ‘Why, I suppose we’re 
agoing to your father’s because your father scut 
for you.’ 

* Do you know why father sent for me V asked 
John. 

‘ Why,’ replied Isaiah, turning round to look 
more frank and open than before, ‘because he 
wants to see you,’ 

‘Yes,’ pursued John, frigditened by Isaiah’s 
manner without knowing why. ‘ But what does 
he want to see me for ?’ — Isaiah he-sitated, and 
looked confused. — ‘Is there anything the matter?’ 
cried John. 

‘Well, in a way theer is, Master John.’ -The 
boy laid hold of his coat sleeve and looked up at 
him. — ‘ Your father’s been rather badly hurt this 
morning, and he wants you at home. A chain 
broke, somehow, at the mill, and a sack of flour 
fell on him. — Come, come. Master John ; he won’t 
like to see his little b’y acrying ; he ’ll expect his 
lad to bear up and be brave; that’s what he’ll 
naturally look for.’ 

‘Is he— much hurt?’ the boy asked, pausing, 
as if he hardly dared to put the question, 

‘Well, from what James told your uncle 
Snelling, he does seem to be rather badly hurt,’ 
returned Isaiah. ‘A sack of Hour is a weighty 
thin", you see. Muster John, and falling from a 
height, it would do a deal of damage to anybocly 
it mil on. — That’s only natural, ain’t it, Ma.ster 
John?’ He spoke as if he vaguely expected the | 
boy to find some sort of comfort in this ; but if I 
his own hard visage, enamelled with soap and 
weather, showed anything, he seemed to find but 
little comfort for himself in it 

‘Will he die, Isaiah?’ the boy asked in a' terrified 
whisper. 

‘Dear, dear I’ returned Isaiah, avoiding his eye 
^ain. ‘ What has put such a thought as that 
into your head? We’ve all got to die, Master 
John; but there’s none of us as will die afore 
the time comes.’ 

‘Did it strike him on the head, Isaiah?’ John 
in asking this queetiou put his hand to his own 
head ; and Isaiah, transferring the whip from his 
right-hand to his left, put his hand on the boy’s 


further shoulder before he an.swereil, and patted 
him twice or thrice. 

‘ No, no,’ he answered after a pause, in which 
a keener observer than young John might have 
thought that he mistrusted his voice. ‘ It wasn’t 
so Uid as that. He happened to be stooping at 
tjie time, Janies told us, and the liig fell on his 
back. It was a nasty thump, of course, and they 
had to carry him home. James, drove down lo 
tell your uncle knelling about 'it, ami sc^ your 
unclcf Snelling Went on aliead, and sent me to 
fetch you with word to follow.’ When Isaiah 
Innl got as fai^ as this, he began to recover 
himself somewhat. He continued with (riemlly 
cunning ; ‘ A man of your father’s age, Master 
John, ( lui’t get a blow like that without sulfej ing 
a good (leal from it.— Now you lisbm to wh(fi 
I’m .saying. Master •lohn, and try to remember 
it, because it’s for your father’s good, and wliat’s 
for your father’s gootl is for 3'our own good. It ’s 
like enough that your father won’t be able to tell 
at first whether he’s bad hurt or no. If he sees 
you frightened, he’ll think you’ve heard some- 
body say as he ’s hurt very bad indeed, and then, 
don’t you see tlMit may cast /inadowii? you 
must just be as brave and quiet as you can, 
Master John.’ 

‘I’ll tiy, Isaiah,’ said John, sobbing and trem- 
bling a little ; and Isaiah put the horse to his 
best speed. 

John looked anxiously at the house wlien they 
came in sight c)f it, and saw that the blinds of 
his father’s bedroom windows were drawn down. 
Hostler .lames stood at th(‘ gate, guarding tlie 
doctor’s chestnut mare and I’m le Snclling’s sorrel. 
Isaiah catching the liostler’s eye, gave an almost 
ge.sture of the left thiiml), indicating John, and 
executed a ghastly grin of warning. 

‘What ’ tlie news now, James?’ he asked as he 
alighted .uid fastened tlie reins to the fence. 

‘Young master's wanted uj>-stairs,’ James 
answered guardedly ; and JcJin entered the house 
and climbed the stair wiWi so strong a certainty 
of the worst imi>rinte.d on his mind, that he ofkm 
recalled it in after-years, and thought it strange. 
The corritlor at th(^ head of the stairs was dark, 
and he had to gv(fj[)e for the bedroom door. 
When he liad found it, he knocked softly, and 
Dr Haycock came to open it. After the clear 
wintry sunlight without, with everything made 
bright and dazzling by a coat of dry powdery 
snow, t]»e room looked dark, and Jolin* could only 
make out the great old-fashioned mahogany four- 
po.ster with its canoj^y an^ hangin^^s of dark 
maroon as if it had been a cloud in twilight 

‘ Is that John V his father’s voice asked faintly. 
He knew the voice, and yet it was strangely 
altered ; all the manhood had gone out of it, and 
it was weak and low. ‘Bring him where 1 can 
see him.’ • 

This reque.st and the gloom of the chamber and 
the silence o' the dim twilight figures there all 
seemed like a continuance of tlie (Iread certainty 
whiclr had fallen upon the boy in the darkness 
of the stairway. Ui^le Snelling’s great bulk 
reared itself beside the bed on the far side. The 
housekeeper stood 011 the near side, her white cap 
a little clearer tlian other objects against the dark 
bed-curtains; she took young Johj^ by the* hand. 
Why so gently, unless that awful eenSe of certainly 
were true ? 
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‘Put him on the bedside,’ said the farmer. — 
‘Give me a kies, lad. I’m glad thee gottest here 
in time.’ 

There was the certainty again, but John 
etooped and kissed liis father without a sob or 
a tear. He found his cold hand, and held it in 
both his own, fondling it softly, as if he hafl 
been the elderly man and the sulferer had been I 
the child. . 

‘ It^’s a mercy* I ’m in no paili,’ said the farmer 
in that changed voice. ‘1 shoiild ha’ thotfght a 
man would ha’ suffered.’ He paused for a time 
and then called ‘ Robe it.’ • ^ 

‘Well, John?’ asked Snelling, stooping over 
him. 

‘You’ll find everything straight ami orderly, 
^ou’ll ];l‘ sole executor, and .lohn’s guardian until 
he’s t\V( uty-onc. I’ve left you a thousand pound | 
in ready money, in testimony of our friendship 
and the esteem we’ve had for one another.’ 

‘Thank you, John,’ said Snelling ; ‘1 take it ! 
kindly of you. I’ve neither chick nor child of 
my own, and John will get it again when my 
time* comes, ami something to the hack of it.* 

‘The. rest,’ said Vale, ‘goes tt John. 1 leave 
hin’i to your chaige, liohert. You’ve been good, 
to Ifim always ; but now you ’ll have t(3 stand for 
ever 3 d.>ody. He’s got nobody else i’ the world. 
Be good to him, Ilidairt.’ 

‘Slake your miml easy on that score, John,’ 
Smiling answered ; ‘he shall be taken care of. 

‘It’s a great blessing to he out of pain,’ said 
the farmer after a long interlude of silence. ‘I 
should ha’ thought a man wouhl ha’ suffered 
more.’ i 

Young Jolin heard, saw, and noted everything 
that was to he seen, hcartl, and noted. lie was 
aware of no unusual interest, and yet lie remem 
bered years afUtrwards the position and aspect of 
things about the room. 

‘You’ll find yourself remembered, Mrs Herrick,’ 
the farmer saiil, turning his eyes upon the house- 
keeper. ‘So will James#’ 

Except his eyes and his pale lijis, not a feature 
stirred, and his head and liiubs were as immobile 
as if he had been dead already'. The eyes rolling 
round the davkene<l chamh^’, and the face other- 
wise motionless, frightened the boy, and be clung 
tightly to the cold hand he hold. The eyes 
turneil towards him. 

‘Kiss me again, lad.— Good -by e. Be a good 
IttA, John.-f-You ’d better take him down-stairs, 
Mrs Heirick.’ 

‘No, no,’ John beskight him in a whisper. 

‘Let the latl stay,’ the dying man said feebly. 

‘ Poor little chap. I ’m all that’s left him, and he 
won’t have me tor long.’ 

Snelling, moving noiselessly, crossed to the 
tloctor, and whispered to him. " The doctor shook 
his head, and the two stood aide by side in the 
twilight looking down. Suddenly the farmer 
spoke out clear and loud : ‘ Robert, you ’ll do 
your duty by him ^ 

‘Make your mind CjMy about that, John,’ 
Snelling answered. ‘1 ^mll do my duty by 
him.’ • 

With that Vale sighed and closed his eves, and 
the elders looking at him %iw that his chin had 
fallen.* The li^nisekeeper took young John by the 
b<in<L and led nim away.* He knew as well as 
she •did^ what had happened, and wei)t bitterly. 


He had good reason to weep, being thus robbed 
of that kindly father ; but if he had seen into 
Uncle Snelling’s mind, he would have found a 
better reason still. 

(To f/c rovti lined.) 

-« - 

OVERLAND TO INDIA IN 1789 AND 1889. 

It has long been a common thing for novelists 
to seek material for their pens in depicting the 
marvels and wonders of which the year 1900 A.n.^ 
will be the witness. The pen of Lytton has 
described for us the ‘ Coming Race and other 
writers have exercised their ingenuity in pictur- 
ing the circumstances by which that remarkable 
people will be environed. Submarine vessels, 
self-steering air-wagons, the utilisation of the 
central fire, are only some among the many 
marvels which the end of the twentieth century 
will, according to them, employ as every-day 
mediums. It is not, however, our present purpose 
to add to these annals of prophetic fiction ; but 
to go back in spii'it, and see some of the ways and 
means of our forefathers even a short hundred 
years ago. 

A weekly mail, and, in an emergency, the cable, 
has been so long familiar to us, that it is difficult 
to realise that India is really four thousand miles 
away ; while, thanks to Indian Museums and 
( Vilonial Exhibitions, it is no longer to us the land 
of marvel that it was to our forefathers. In a 
general way we know and realise that Columbus, 
Cabot, Magellan, and Drake found travelling no 
very easy tiling ; hut they are out of our sphere 
and age, and we cannot fancy ourselves in any 
way like them. India of to-day is a thing that 
we understand. It is a little out of the way ; 
but one can take a return ticket to it as one 
would from Baker Street to Gower Street, spend 
.six weeks upon its sliores, and return Lome to 
keep an engagement not quite three months old. 
It is a little pleasure trip in which one experi- 
ences in reality little more discomfort than would 
he one’s lot in a journey to Switzerland. The 
traveller can time himself to a minute. Sixty 
hours to Brindisi, three days to Alexandria, ten 
I days from there, and the journey to Bombay is 
an accomplished fact. 

Such is the overland route of to-day ; hut such 
was not the overland route of 1785). In that year. 
Major John Taylor of the Bombay establishment, 
partly for private reasons, and partly on behalf of 
the Honourable East India Company, decided, as 
the sea-route via the Cape was ineligible at that 
season, to proceed to India by an ovciland journey, i 
via the Tyrol, Venice, Scunderoon, Aleppo, the 
Great Desert to Bassorah,- and the Persian Gulf. 
His companions in this most arduous undertaking 
were Mr Blackader, also of the Company’s service, 
and [Mrs Taylor, wlio intended only to proceed as 
fur as Venice, but who eventually electea to follow 
her husband to India. The first and most neces- 
sary item of the outfit required for the journey, 
and upon the worth of which the Major lays great 
sti-ess, was a strong travelling coach, completely 
fitted up. To us of to-day it is difficult to under- 
stand tlic ineaniug of the term, unless one takes, 
for a model that famous carriage of the First 
Napoleon which was so familiar an object to 
our young eyes in the showrooms of Madame 
Tussaiid. To this, besides the necessary chiinges 
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of linen, were added two pair of jiistols and a bark. However, ibis was finally aceoniplished, 
gun ‘with the necessai*)^ uj^paratus;’ yiortable and Zante was quitted on the ]4lh of November, 
soup, tea, H medicine chest ; some maps of the an English vessel bound for the l^evant having 
countries through which they were to jiass,^ a opportunely made its appearance ; and the party 
compass, a spy^ass, a sextant, and some nhos- landed at Scandoroon on the 28th. Fiom liere 
phorus matches. Two servants accompanied the they^ rode to Antioch under the protection of 
party — one a native of Bengal, and^ the other parties of Turkish soldiers placed along the route 
a European, who could talk both French and tb protect travellers fi‘om. the ex tortmii.s of various 
German. neighbouring nasbas ; and they entered into that 

A start was made from London at 10 a.m. ancient stronghold oI Ghristianit;^. after two days’ 
on the 22d of August 1789, and Ostend wa-s , Journey. Of tiie* inhospitidity and hostility of 
reached in twenty-eight hours. Fast couch -travel- the .Siitiocheans,iMajor Taylor speaks bitterly; 
ling leaves little time for observation of scenery and when the}^ tiiuilly got away, the party, liy 
or people; but in the Major’s notebook we liiid the advice of a •fiieiidly Armenian, walked to the 
remarks upon the dilferent places at which they outskirts of tlie town, to avoid wounding the sus- 
stopped, which read strangely now. The approaoli ceptibilities of the natives, wlio would not allow 
to Aix-la-Chapelle is deaenbed as ‘unspeakably to Europeans the dignity of mounting on« horse- 
had at Cologne the uccoiiimodation seemed back within their gates. f 


the uccoiiimodation seemed back within their gates. 


tolerable ; but the travellers were detained there From Antioch, their way led to Aleppo — which 
all night, us the gates of the city were clo.sed our traveller enthusiastically describes as a llower- 
iinmediately after their arrival, and w'ere not surrounded city rising from the bosom of a 
opened till next morning ; they lliercfore slept desert — and thence to Jinssorah across the Great 
all night in their coach, so as to be able to start Desert. Major Taylor engaged a caravan for liis 
at an early hour next mm'iiiiig. Nassau i.s ‘piior party at a cost of tliree hundred and tlprty- 
and ill built;’ w'hile near it are described the three pounds six shillings and eightpence, by 
hot springs of ‘Eiiibs,’ which, however, ‘ were not which they wCte allowed fourteen camels for 
much frequented,’ as the more lashioiiable uttrac- the tents, baggage, &i!., besides those for tiieir 
tioiis of Spa drew away all Init those whose slender own riding. Thanks to the intelligence of their 
purses made the lust place iiuicoessible. At Worms escort, the usual troubles to be expected from 
they were again, obliged to sleep in the coach hostile .sheiks were avoided or com promised by 
during heavy ruin. Incidents such a.s fording presents; and after thirty days’ mai’cli and the 
rivers, passing dangerous moaiitain defile.s with a endiiruiu e of many discomforts and j)riyutions, 
W’all on one side and a precipitous gulf on the they eiitered Bussorah. Here they rejoiced to 
other, are common. Although they make light of 1 tee the British Hag Hying over the liouae of tlie 
the bad accoiumodutiou and food they met with, | Kesident, who received them cordially. ^Dk! com- 
they complain bitterly of the bad rcjads, of the , forts they Ijere eTijf)yed, the fruit which abounds in 
ineliicieiicy of the drivers, and of the want of post- 1 that district, appeared to them, alter their nuiny 


other, are common. Although they make light of 1 tee the British Hag Hying over the liouae of tlie 
the bad accoiumodutiou and food they met with, | Kesident, who received them cordially. ^Plie eom- 
they complain bitterly of the bad roads, of the , forts they liere enjfiyed, the fruit which abounds in 
ineliicieiicy of the drivers, and of the want of post- that district, appeared to them, alter their nuiny 
horses. At almost every town they lo.st time and ardnou.s trials, tlie height of luxuiy. On the 
waiting for relay.s of horse.-?, and had to submit to whole, their journey through tlie Desert was a 
the extortion and insolence of the posliiia.ster.s. quick one ; for, though Major Diylor allows that, 
Eor two days tliey travelled behind the carriage • imiuiib.'d i a dioiiiedary like his Arab guide, and 
and suite of the roli,sli amba.s.sador to the i’urte, ti a veiling express uith no encuuibrances of tent 


wdio of course monopolised all the fresh posthorses, | or baggage, a man may cross the l)esert in tliir- 
and left behind him his jaded cattle for Major teen days, yet he judges •that few Europeans could 
Taylor’s use. At Trent, to avoid thi.s, he changed stand the fatigue and expo.sure. 
his route, and thus got ahead of the amba8.sador, At Bassoj-ah tliey weie not exposed to any iiecd- 
and reached Venice twenty-four hours before him. less delay, for tlie^ gruiser Jiitrqndi belonging to 
The total distance from Lomlon to Venice (t»>u the lluiiourable East India Company, was lor- 
hundred and tifty-two miles) was uccompli.slied in tumitely in the bay ; .so the jairty ])j'oiiiptly em- 
seventeeii days, and at a cost of two hundred and barked for Bonibuy, and, aftei* one or two centre- 


fourteen pounds three shillings and sixpence, 


f/'wps, readied their destination, after a passage 


In the city of the Doges tlie party wa.s detained of twenty-one days, on the 23«1 of February 17.JX) ; 
from the 8th until the 17tli of September before thus making a total of one liuiidrec^ and eiglity- 
^they could secure a vessel to proceed down the six days from London. i-ntire cost of this 

'Adriatic. However, after many wearying didays, journey for the three trOTellers aiul their two 
they embarked in a small brig, who.se muster servants M"a.s thirteen liundi'ed and twelve pounds 
agreed to conduct them in safety to Cyprus, the eighteen shillings and threepence, 
passengers finding themselves in everything save Such is a brief skeU-li of wliat our great-grand- 
wuter, fuel, and lire ; and to defray their jjass- fathers underwent who tried the overland route 
age they were to pay the captain tlie sum of to India just one hum lied year.s ago; and on the 
seventy-one pounds and teiipeiice, and further to whole, Major I’aylor^aiid hi.s party were very 
make him a present according to their generosity fortunate. Five years jireviously, a party of 
and to the attention they received on uoard his gentlemen had essayed to return lioui India by 
ship. That the comfort and speed of the journey thi^ Ba.ssoruh route, and on their arrival in that 
were not great, we may infer from the earnestness city, fouml the Desert to be reported by the 
with which Major Taylor urges his friends never, natives in so unscittk’d a state, that they changed 
in a like emergency, to engage with a Slavonian, their line of riiarcii, aifd embarked upon tbe rivef. 
Here, enraged witli these needless deJa^^s, they Euphrates, to Hillali, thence to Bagdad, and so to 
attempted to leave the .ship and to engage with Aleppo. They divided their numbers ; and the 
another. This plan the captain attempted to first party, niMer pij)te.stations^^ frienilship and 
friistrate by refusing to allow them to disem- promises of escort, were cruelly murdered* the 
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Arabs. The seooi^d band, warned by signs and 
symptoms of excitement among their treacherous 
allies, only "saved their lives by their determined 
attitude and after numberless escapes from 
worse than death, anived in Marseilles twenty- 
one months after thei;: departure from Bombay. 
^Though Major Taylor could hardly deem* his 
experiment a ^success, he was too much impressed 
with the necessity of finding an expe<litiou8 route 
to India to be .discouraged by. his failure. In 
1789, ^France wts threatening the safety of our 
Indian possessions. The Eagle|was striviitg to 
rend from tlie Lion this important and valuable 
rey. So Major Taylor argued ^Ivit India would 
e attaejeed through Egypt au<l the Red Sea, and 
urged that British supremacy should be maintained 
in these parts at any cost. Keeping ilii.s, then, in 
Ifk mind, he next records his journey tc* England 
via Suez, which journey he computed could be done 
in the most expeditious manner and in the most 
favourable season in sixty-five days eight hours. 
To ettect this, he advocated that an agent should 
be established at Messina with relays of boats to 
forward despatches to Alexandria ; that from 
thence the consul should forward them by native 
messengers to Suez ; that they ahcald be conveyed 
from there to Mocha by relays of conn try -boats, 
for tvhose safety armed vessels should be main- 
tained in the Red Sea ; and that at Mocha one of 
the Company’s cruisers should be in waiting to 
sail at once for Bombay. 

S ich was the quickest means that could be 
devised a century ago to communicate between 
England and India ; and it must be borne in 
mind that sixt^^-five days could only hold good 
in the most favourable season of the year, and 
without regard to the numberles-s delays that 
might arise where so many changes and clifFerent 
bearers were necessary. P'or the expenses of this 
journey for a sinj^le gentleman travelling without 
a servant, Major Taylor found by experience that 
it could not be done for less than one humlred 
and fifty pounds. As for letters and packages 
from India to Englaml, the scale of charges >vas 
in as follows : two ounces, four rupees 

(eight shillings) ; three ounces, nine rupees ; tour 
ounces, sixteen rupees ; five Ounces, thirty-five 
rupees. ** 

But this or any overland route to India was in 
1789 practically closed to any but the Livingstones 
and Stanlevs of their day. It was au arduous 
and^ difficult undertiiking, full, as we have seen, 
of perils by lend and sea from robbers and pirates. 
It bore no more likeiiess to the overland route of 
to-day than did the pinions upon which our great- 
grandmothers rode to chui\di to rullman cui*s. 
The difference is too great for us of the nineteenth 
century to draw a parallel. Let the reader who 
is unacquainted with modern improvements go 
down to the docks and inspect one of tlie magnif- 
icent Peninsular and Orienfeal vessels that weekly 
start for the East. It is absurd to say that they 
are merely comfortable, for many who travel by 
them experience more of Juxury while on them 
than they have ever doi*^ before. From the 
electric light to chain mattresses, nothing is want* 
Wig to complete the comfort ^of passengers, and all 
responsibility for the voyage drops the moment 
the passenger sets foot on desk until he reaches 
Bomoay. , . 

Of &e old faek-route— th&t is, tlie ordinaiy 


journey round the Cape— it is needless to speak. 
Vile accommodatioij, worse food, and still worse 
water, and a journey that lasted indefinitely from 
seven to ten months, formed the sum-total that 
mi^ht be gathered from its logbook. Truly, if 
the old Company’s servants reaped a rich harvest 
in India and shook the pngoda tree to some pur- 
pose, they deserved all they gathered. If, inaeed, 
we are to judge of the future by tlie past, how 
shall we prophesy for the year of grace 1989? 
What will then be our position on the political 
map ? We cannot tell ; but no change tnat can 
occur will be os perplexing to us, could we then 
‘revisit tlie glimpses of the moon,’ as would he 
the changes that have taken place during the last 
hundred years to our ancestors of 1789. 

JEREMY YORK. 

CONCLUSION. 

Eight months have passed, and the scene is 
now on the broad e«(uinoctial ocean, with the fiery 
atmosphere of the Antilles in every cat’s-paw that 
tarnishes the polished heaving mirror let the faint 
air blow whence it will ; a sky of copper brighten- 
ing into blinding dazzle round about the sun, that 
at his meridian shines almost directly over the 
mast-heads, and transforms the vast spread of sea 
into a sheet of white fire, trembling into the blue 
distance faint with the haze of heat. 

There was a small AVest Indiaman named the 
City of GUuyow that had been lying stagnated on 
these fervid parallels for hanl upon four days. 
There was no virtue in awnings, in wetted decks, 
in yawning skylights, in open portholes, and the 
heels of windsails to render the atmosphere of the 
’tween-decks and cabin tolerable to the people 
aboard the ship. The nir was sickly with the 
smell of blistered paint, the brass- work w'as fiery 
hot, and took the skin off the hand that for a 
moment unconsciously touched it ; the pitch was 
like putty between the seams ; the fresh water in 
the scuttle-butts was w'arm os newly drawm milk, ' 
but quite without dairy fragrance. It w^as time, 
indeed, for the wind to blow. The mere detention 
w^as nothing in those pleasant times of groping. 
In cooler climes the mate w'ould have been satis- 
fied to whistle for wind for a month, and go 
below every time his watch w^as up with a feeling 
that ho had done evei'ylhing that was necessary,* 
and that all w’ns well. But the heat made an 
enforced resting-place off the Cuban heights insuf- 
ferable. 

It was half-past eight o’clock in the morning 
watch ; the hands had come up from breakfast 
and were distributed on various jobs about the 
deck. There w^as not a breath of air ; but thei*e 
was a run of glassy folds from the south-west, 
which within the past hour had somew’hat in- 
creased in weight ; and upon these long-drawn 
headings, the ship, that w^as a mere tub in form, 
as all vessels w'ere in those days, saving, perhaps, 
the piratical barco longos^ rolled os regularly as a 

f >endulum swings, swelling out her canvas to one . 
urch, only to bring it in to the musts again at 
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tlie next with sounds like the explosions of nine- 
pounders in the tops. • 

The captain of the Gity of Glasgow was a small 
fiery-fttccd man, with deep-set eyes that glosvod 
like cairngorms under the shaggy thatches of the 
brows, a nose that not a little resembled a small 
carrot both in shape and hiu*, and a mouth with 
a set of the lips that indicated a highly peppery 
temper. He walked to the mate, who stood near 
the wheel fanning himself with a great straw 
hat. 

* When is this going to end, sir V 

‘ I don’t know, sir.’ 

‘Blood, sir! Is there no limit to calms? 
Thunder and slugs I If this goes on, we must 
tow — d’ ye see, tow, I say — get tlic long-boat over 
and crowd her with men. What though they 
frizzle ? We must get out of this, or ’ 

He was probably about to launch into a piece 
of profanit}^ but he was interrupted by a cry 
coming down from aloft, delivered by a man who 
had been sent on to the muiuro^^d 3 'urd to repair 
some defect that the vigilant eye of the boatswain 
had dek^cted : ‘Sail ho !’ 

The little fiery-faced captain started, and looked 
as if he scarcely credited his healing ; then run- 
ning to the rail, he thrust his head clear of the 
awning and bawled up to the fellow, ‘Where 
away 1 ’ 

‘Right astarn,’ was the answer of the man, 
swinging with one hand from the tie as he 
pointed with the other dire(‘tly over the taffruil 
to the gleaming haze of sea-line there. 

‘ Well,’ said the skipper, ‘that should he a sign 
there ’s wind somewhere about.’ j 

‘ It is some craft,’ said the mate, ‘ that maj’^ be 
bringing a draught of air along with her.' 

‘Don’t talk of a draught of aii*, sir,’ saM the 
captain passionately; ‘what we want is wind, 
sir, a fresh breeze — a gale - a howling hurri(.*ane, 
by thunder ! H’au’t we had enough 01 cat’s-paws? 
Draught of air!’ he muttered under his breath 
with a look of loathing in his eyes as he made 
them meet in, a scpiint u^:)on the compass card. 

But the mate was right on one side of his 
remark, at all events. What the fellow aloft 
had sighted provetl to be a ship climbing the 
shilling slope to the impulse of a breeze ; but 
it was not until her royals were trembling like 
stars above the horizon, with nothing else under 
them showing that the people of the City of 
Glasgow caught sight of the line of the wind 
darkening the waters in the south-west In half 
an hour’s time it was blowing into the canvas 
*of the West Indiaman, raising a pretty tinkling 
sound of nnming waters all around her ; and 
though it came warm as the human breath, yet, 
after the long spell of hot and tingling calm, it 
put a sense of coolness into each fevered cheek 
turned gratefully to the (juarter whence it came. 
If ever the crew of the Vitg of Glasgow desired an 
illustration of the ponderous sailing qualities of 
the clumsy old castellated wagon they navigated, 
they might have found it in the rapid growth of 
the stranger' astern. By noon she liad risen to 
the reefb^d of her forecourse, with her flying 
jib yearning fair over the water-line. She was 
clearly niaKing the same course as the West 
Indiaman. Indeed, it took rather the form of 
a purouit, for, when first seen, she was apparently 
heajjing to the north-west ; but scarcely had the 


West Iiidiamau to the first of tlie breeze trimmed 
yards for the north-east, than the stranger was 
observed to also haul her wind. 

The fiery little captain did not like it. What ' 
was she? A Spaniard? A Frenchman? A 
Dujichiiian? He packed on studding-sails, but 
^to no purpose, for the fellow astern came along 
band over hand, as though her crew were warping 
her up to a stationary object. Presently she was 
showing fair on the*^water, a 43ig yellow craft, 
witlk great curling headboards and a doulTle line 
of buttiTies. T|eii, when she was plain in view, | 
piifl ! blew a wWte bull of smoke from u forecliaser, 
followed by the dull thud of the distant ^uu; ami 
a minute after, the mate, who wjxs >vorking away 
at her through a long perspective gluss^ of the 
period, cried out that she bad hoisted the Unijm 
Jack at her fore. 

‘Well, and what’s that to me?’ bawled the 
fiery little captain. — ‘Anybody" observe if that 
gun was shotted?’ Tliere was no answer. ‘What 
do they mean by shooting at us ? Wounds, but 
it may be a trap ! Hoist away our colours and 
keejj all fast.’ 

Five minute^ later, the stranger fired again ; 
but observing that no notice was taken oP the 
summoiiK, she waited until she was within ifinge, 
then, yawing, let drive with such good aim as to 
bring the West Iiidiamau’s mizzen topgallant-mast 
down with a run. The sight of tlie wreckage 
struck a panic into the soul of the little fiery 
captain. 

‘Down slun’-suils ; man the braces I’ be roared ; 
‘bring her to, or lie ’ll founder us.’ 

In a few moments the City of Glasgow lay with 
her fore topsail to the mast, docilely waiting for 
what WU.S to happen. 


It was ]iot long befoie the ship had ranged 
alongside, and she then proved to be a great fifty- 
guii man ef- war, an Englishman on a West Indian 
cruise, w \i crowds of pigtailed heads looking 
over lier bulwarks forward, and a qiiarteJ’deck 
brilliant with tlui quai^ji naval uniforms of that 
day — if, indee<l, it can be said that any approach 
to a uniform was then established. A stout man 
in a cocked-hat, wiiite silk stockings, handsomely 
laced coat, and a bif> white wig, mounting on to 
the rail of tlie man-of-war, clapped a huge copper 
speaking-trumpet to his lips and bawled out, 

‘ Ship ahoy I What sliip are you V 

The little peppery captain sprang on to a hen- 
coop and answered, ‘The City of ^ Glasgow' oi 
London, from Havana.’ 

‘ Keep your topsail to t|fe mast ; I ’ll send a 
boat,’ cried the other. 

‘A boat?’ cried the little chap, turning to his 
mate. ‘ What does he want to send a boat for ? 
Does lie question my papers?— Zounds ! if there 
be any sort of law still agoing in the old country, 
I’ll make him pay foi; that mess up there and 
he sent a fiery glance at his tojigallant-mast. 

The boat plunged from the inan-of-waFs side ; 
a crowd of sturdy fellows armed to the teeth 
jumped into her ; a young marine exquisite, with 
a hanger on his hip and a cambric, pocket-handker- 
chief in his breast, liis laced hat airily cocked-^ 
upon liis head, and a flash of jewels upon his ' 
fingers, took his pj^ce in the sternsheets, and 
with a few sweeps of the long' oars, the boat 


was ai( 
aboard. 


a few sweeps of the lon^oars, the boat 
alongside. The dandy liroienant stepped 
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♦Wliy did you riot heave to,’ he exclaimed in 
an affected drawl, ‘ when you were summoned by 
our cannon ?* 

*How did I know what you fired for?’ cried 
the irritable captain. ‘Look how you’ve served 
me and he pointed aloft 

‘’Pon honour!’ exclaimed the lieutenant, ‘you 
deserve that we should liavc sunk j^m.’ He' 
applied the scented pocket-handkerchief to his 
nose, as though hi could not 8upi)ort the smell of 
the ,ho*t pitch and blistered paint rising into, the 
atmosphere from off tlie Jiidiainafj, and exclaimed 
in a voice as if he should swoon, ‘Muster your 
men, sir, and for the Lud’s sake be (luick about 
it’ 

The little captain fully tmderBtunding the sig- 
nificance of tliis order, was about to remonstrate, 
but seem* ‘ 1 to cliange his mind on catching the 
glance that was shot at liim from under the 
seemingly sleepy lid of tlie languid, perfumed 
sea-dandy, and repeated tlie lieutenant’s order to 
his mate, turning sulkily on his heels afterwards, 
and starting oft' into a sharp fiery w'alk betwixt 
the bmnacle and the niizzen I'i'fging. 

The boatswain’s pipe sbrilled^ to tlie silent 
hollows of the canvas aloft ; tlie men stood 
along the deck, and the lieutenant Avith six 
armed seamen at his back fell to picking and 
choosing. The man-of-war wanted tAventy men 
to complete her complement, and of these the 
Ind’aman must contribute ten. There was no 
help for it ; and the little captain lm<l presently 
the mortilictttion to AA'itness ten of his best seamen 
descend the side with their bundles and bags and 
enter the bout, Avliich forthwith carried them 
aboard the fifly-gun ship. 

One of these ten men was a tall handsome 
young felloAA', Avhom no one Avho had before 
known liim could have failed instantly to recog- 
nise as Jeremv York, spite of his assumption of 
the name of Jem Murloe, of his hair being cut 
.short in front and j'olled into a tail down liis 
back, and of the hue of ^t, that had been a sunny 
auburn, being noAV" wliitened as tliougli dusted 
with powder. He AA’as the second of the ten men 
to step on board. It Avas not,), only that he Avas 
the mo.st conspicuous of IIkui all by reason of 
his stature and beauty — for his frame had long 
since erected itself into its old manly port out 
of the stooj) and depression of ill health ; he aa'us 
specially noticeable be.si(les for an air <»f profound 
indifference. Most of the others glanced in.so- 
leiitly and mutinously about them, savagely i’e.sent- 
ful of this iinpressnAipt and of their liberty as 
merchant seamen being abruptly ended without 
regard to wages, to cherished hopes, to their 
homes, their wives, their sw'eethearts, their chil- 
dren ashore. A number of the ship’s crew stood 
near the mainmast watching the iicav hands as 
they A^'ent fm-Avards marshi^illed by the boutsw’aiu. 
On a sudden Jeremy Vork was seen to come to a 
dead stand wdth his eyes fixed upon one of these 
sailors ; his bundle fell from his hand, his face 
turned to a deathlike A^ VSte, sluA^cr after shiver 
chased bis form, they saw’ his fingers convulsiA'cdy 
.working, and his eyes, filltj^l Avith horror, dismay, 
incrsdu7it}% seemecl to start from their sockets 
with the intensity of his sl^re. They belieA’ed 
he was seiz^ with a fit, ana would fall to the 
deck in k minutib > and amongst those w’ho sprang 
to hw assistance yros the fellow on whom his gaze 


w^as riveted. He shrieked out at his approach, 
and fell uj)nn onct knee trembling violently, 
sw’aying to and fro, to and fro with his hands 
pressed to his eyes in the posture of one wild 
almost to madness. 

‘Is the man ill?’ bawded a lieutenant from the 
quarter-deck. ‘If so, bear him below’, and let the 
surgeon attend him.’ 

York staggered on to his legs, and looking at 
the man at first sight of whom he had appeared 
to have fallen crazy, he cried in a Aveak faltering 
A'oicc, ‘ Yolir name is Workso])? You Avere bo’sun 
of a West Indianian.’ 

The other, full of annizement, with a slow 
bew’ildered stare at York and then round upon 
lii.s shipmates, an.svvered in a hurricane note, 
‘That’s so: 1 ain’t ashamed. My name’s 
Worksop, and 1 Avas bo’sun of a West Iiidiamau, 
as ye say.’ 

‘Jjook at me!’ cried York, ‘O man, look at 
me ! What have I suftered through you ! Do 
not you remember me ? ’ 

Any one Avould have laughed outright to have 
Avitnessed the perplexity that lengtliened yet the 
longdraAvn countenance of Workso]). 

‘What’s all this?’ cried the lieutenant in charge 
of the deck, coining forward angrily. 

I ‘Sir,’ shrieked York, ‘1 luiA’e been hanged for 
the murder of that man !’ 

‘Mad, liy Heaven 1’ cried the lieutenant : ‘sun- 
stroke, no doubt. Take the poor devil below, 
and see to him.’ 

‘Sir,’ cried York, clasping his hands, ‘I beg 
you to listen to me one minute. 1 am not mad 
indeed. Mr Worksop there Avill remember that 
one night more than eight months ago lie gave 
me a share of his bed at an inn at Deal called the 
Londy Star.' 

Worksop started and looked intently at the 
speaker. 

*1 quitted the bed to get some Avator ; Avhen I 
returned, iny companion Avas gone. Blood w’as 
found in the bed ; there Avere Idoodstains dowm 
the staircase, along the roadAvay to the beach ; 
there w’as blood upon m3’ shirt, although, as God 
is my AvitnesB, I knew not liow’ it came there. 
The}’ found his knife upon me, Avhich I had 
takeu from his pocket Avhilst lie slept to prise 
open the door Avitli ; and also a gold coin belonging 
to liiiii they found, though how’ 1 came by it I 
voAv, before licjaA’en, 1 know not ; and on this 
evidence they hanged me !’ 

He faltered, hid his face, and fell to the deck in 
a dead faint. 

. ‘Hanged him, hanged him for 7ne !' shouted* 
Worksop in the voice of a man about to suffocate. 
‘Hanged him for 7ne !' he repeated. ‘But, lor 
bless my soul and body ! j was neA’er murdered, 
mutes !’ and in a very ecstasy of nstonishment, he 
hooked an immense quid out of his cheek and 
flung it oA’erboard. 

‘ Bally this poor fellow’, some of you,’ exclaimed 
the lieutenant, and hastened aft to the captain to 
make his report. 

A bucket of cold w’ater topped with a dram of 
ruqi served to restore York to consciousness ; and 
when he liad his wits, he and Worksop w’ere 
conducted by a midshipman to the captain’s 
cabin. 

‘What is all this?’ inquired the gray-haired 
commander, levelling a piercing glance at Yi^k, 
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09 though he had made up his mind to be con- 
fronted by o madman. * D*ye mean to tell us 
that you *ve been hanged for the murder of yonder 
seaman alongside of you?’ • 

‘ Yes, sir ; I 've been hanged as his murdei'er 
and thus breaking the silence, York proceeded. 
He told his story in good language, plainly and 
intelligently, with an occasional catch of liis breath 
and a sob or two when he spoke of his sweet- 
heart. 

‘You were hanged,’ cried the commander, 
watching him with a fascinated countenance, for 
tliic corroborative looks and nods of Worksop as 
York delivered his tale had soon abundantly 
satisfied the captain that the poor young fellow 
was speaking the truth — *you were hanged,’ he 
repeated, * strung up by your neck in the custo- 
mary style, I suppose, and left to dangle for the 
usual time. And yet you are alive !’ 

‘ I am coming to that, sir,’ said Yc»rk respect- 
fully. ‘Everybody was against me whilst 1 lay 
in jail awaiting my trial at the assizes ; but after 
1 had been sentenced to be hanged, tliere came a 
bit of a change in some folk’s minds ; not that 
they doubted my guilt, but tliey tliouglit it hard, 
pernap.s, that a young fellow should die for a 
crime he swore he had never committed — that he 
should suiler death on no strongttr evidence than 
some blood-marks and a knife and a coin, when 
by rights they should have found the murdered 
mail’s money upon him, besides making sure that I 
he was dead,’ glancing as he spoke at Worksop, 

‘ by the discovery of his body. Sir, niy sweetheart 
got to hear of this feeling and worked upon it, 
and got a number of young fellows to hang about 
the gibbet and shore me up, as is often clone, I’m 
told, after the cart had been drawn awa}". ’J’lie 
ro])e was too long, my feet touched the ground — 
that’s what they told me. It all went black with 
me soon after i felt the tiglitncss in my throat ; 
and when I recovered my mind, I found myself 
in a little cottage someway the Deal side of Sand- 
wich, with my sweetheart, Jenny, kneeling by 
my side, and a Sandwich barber letting blood 
fj'om my arm. AYhat was then to be done, sir, 
being a live man, but to get out of the country us 
fast as I could ? Jenny helped to cUsgui.se me, 
gave me all the money she hud, having spent 
what the ownens of my ship had sent her on a 
lawyer to defend me at the trial; and walking as 
far as Ramsgate 1 found a vessel there that wanted 
a man ; and coming to the Thames after a coasting 
trip, 1 signed for the West Iridiaman out of 
^ which I have just been pressed. That’s the trutli 
of the story, sir, as Heaven heais me.’ 

Once again he hid his face, and liis strong frame 
shook with a violent fit of sobbing. Tliey waited 
until he had collected himself, burning as they 
were with curiosity to hear Worksop’s story, for 
the solution of the amazing mystery must lie in 
that, 

‘And now, what’s your yarn?’ says the cap- 
tain. 

Worksop seemed to emerge with his prodig- 
iously elongated countenance out of a very tranc.o 
or stupefaction of astonishment. He wiped^his 
brow, threw a bewildered look around, dried his 
lips, and began. 

‘ Your honour,’ he said, ‘ this is how it w^as ; and 
I do hope Heaven’ll forgive me for being the 
wolantory cause of this poor gentleman’s mo.st 


tremendious sufterings. He comes to bod on Jthat 
precious night all right, just as he says, and found 
me a hit growling and surly, 1 dcssay, for the 
fact was, your honour, that suine uflei'uoon, unbe- 
known to anybody belonging to the Louehj Star, 
I’ci called upon a barber that wjis a stranger to 
^me to let me some Idoocl for an ugly jaiin 1 had 
*in the side ; and when this pool? young fellow 
came to bed, 1 was lying very uneasy with tlie 
smart of the wound the barber had made. Well, 

1 f^Jl asleep, but u^as awakened by feelitig my 
side cold and |ainp. There was light enough 
coming through the window, os this young man 
has already toTfl your honour, to throw things out 
middling visible; and with lialf an eye I ‘saw that 
1 was bleeding badly, and that if 1 didn’t look 
sharp, T must lose more blood than I Was e^r 
likely to get back again. 1 dressed myself in a 
hurry, meaning to run round to the barber’s 
house, that he might stiap up the wound he had 
made in ship-shupe fashion, just noticing, whilst 
1 pulled on my clothes, that tliis young gentleman , 
had left the heil, and was out of the room, though 
I scarce gave the matter a moment’.s heed, ‘being 
too anxious to ^el the bleeding stopped to think 
of anything else. I bundled down the Tstaii^case, 
and as 1 arrived on the pavement, n group oC. men 
pounced upon me. 'I'hey were a pressgang from 
the first-rate the Tltundtrer, lying in the Downs. 

1 tried to make ’em iuuler.stand my condition; but 
instead of listening, they turnc'd to and gog^jed 
me, and carried me, dripping as 1 was, wliich 
they wouldn't take miicJi notice of in the dark, 
down to fi bit of a piei’ on the beach, tossed me 
into the boat, and put me abouni, wliere I was 
properly doctored allcr the wound came to be 
JookcMl at. AVJjen 1 ’d served two montlis aboard 
tlie T/iinidcrfir, they Iranslerred me to a sloop, and 
afterward.^ drafted me into tbis here vessel, your 
honour; and that’s the blessed truth,’ cried he, 
Hinitiug : e palm of his hand with his list, ‘us I’m 
alive to tell it.’ 

‘Did you miss the ^viiife?’ inquired the com- 
mander. 

‘ 1 di<l, your honour, when I came to feel in my 
pockets,’ • 

‘And the Rpaniskgold coin?’ 

‘1 did, sir, to my sorrow. I hud thirty-six 
guineas in cash ; the money was all right ; but 
1 ’d have given it four times over to have got that 
Spanish bit back again.’ 

‘How do you account for your jjossession oh it?’ 
inquired the captain, addressing 1 ork. 

‘Why, your lionour, y think 1 can explain 
that,’ cried Workso]), before the young fellow 
could answer. ‘ 1 ’ve no more belitd that I was 
robbed of it than 1 have tluit I’m a iniirdei’e<l 
man. This will have been it, your honour. Tlie 
blade of my knife was a bit worn, and there was 
a wacant leiigtli in th^ hollow ol it when clasped. 
Tlie coin must have got jammed into that W'a- 
cancy. It would lit well, sir ; nior ’n once I have 
drawed out the knife with the coin stuck in it. 
Uluirc was nothen, I suppose, but the wish to 
keep that coin awav from my other money that 
allowed me to let ii Jie in the pocket where my 
knife was.’ , 

‘A wonderful s^^ory indeed,’ said the captain. 
— ‘What is your name, my man?’ 

‘ Jeremy i’^ork, sir.’ ** ^ 

‘ It will be my duty to ptuk you ^ the ^rfly of 
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righting yourself with the law, that has most 
grievously sinned against you, at the earliest 
opportunity.— You can go forward, now, l)oth of 
you,* 

' The captain of the man-of-war was ns good, as 
his word. On the arrival of the vessel at Havana,* 
he sent York^and Worksop on board a king’s 
ship that would be sailing for home in a few 
days. Out of life own purse he presented the 
young* man with a handsome sum of inoaey ; 
whilst all hands, from the first-lieutenant down 
to the loblolly l>oy, subscribed doilars enoujjh to 
handsomely tassel the handkerchief of *1110 victim 
of circumstantial evitlence. Further, the captain 
gave liini a letter ttddi*e8sed to a relative of his 
nodding* :in importnut official position at the 
Admiralty, in which he related York’s story at 
large, and begged him so to interest himself in 
the affair as to contrive that the unfortunate 
young man should have his character thoroimhly 
re-established, along with such reparation from 
government tie influence could obtain. 

The- story is one hundred and thirty years old ; 
time has blackened the canvas one sees the j 
singular ’picture but dimly, and such sequel as 
remains must be left to the imagination of the 
student of this blurred old-world piece. Yet 
tradition is not wholly unhelpful, for there is 
reason at least to believe that public emotion was 
sufficiently stirred by the representations of the 
broadsheets and prints of those days to result in 
a sum of liioney considerable enough not only to 
enable Jeremy York to marry his faithful sweet- 
heart Jenny Bax, but to free the young man from 
the obligation of going to sea for a living, and 
establish them both in a snug business in the 
neighbourhood of Lirnehouse. 

SWEAKING-^IN AT HIGliGATE. 

About one hundred years ago the (piestion, * Have 
you been sworn at Highg»i.tc ? ’ was one very fre- 
ciuently asked in all parts of the country. At 
tliat time this interasting ceremony was flourish- 
ing in full vigour, and everj^ b’no had heard of 
it. ’ 

It ’s a custom at Highgato. that all who go through 

Must be sworn on the horns, sir; and ho, sir, muut you. 

Bring the horns, shut tho door ; now, sir, take off your 
hat; 

When you co\»io hero again, don’t forgot to mind t?iat. 

This last line refera^p the peculiar passwoixl 
of those initiated at Highgate. If a man empha- 
BisMMl the word ‘that’ in conversation, one knew 
he had been sworn at Highgate. The custom is 
now quite a thing of the piist, even in Highgate 
itself, and is scarcely known. 

Highgate, being near Loudon, in the palmy days 
of coaching was natiu’ally a great place for taverns. 
In 182(5, when it was not a very large place, 
there were no fewer than nineteen, the Gate- 
house and the Red Lion *^ing the most im- 
portant The Gatehouse inii used to extend right 
across the road to the buricd-^round of the old 
chapel ; hence the name. Tina arch was taken 
down in 1769, owing to its lowness. These inns 
derived much support from soldiera in time of 
war, as Highgate generally a halting-place. 

Imagihe, then, a cqfvch— there were sixty passed 


a day— to he just stopping at one of the 
Highgate inns. When the passengers were all 
crowded into the room for refreshment, the sub- 
ject* of swearing-in was introduced. It was soon 
discovered as to who had taken the oath before, 
and* who were willing to take it. When some 
one declared his willingness to be sworn, in 
came the landlord in a black gown, mask, and 
wig, accompanied by the clerk, holding the horns, 
which w^ere fixed on a pole five feet long. Then 
the oath w'as administered to the person proposed. 
The oath was as follows, as nearly as possible : 
‘Upstanding and uncovered! Silence! Take 
nt)tice what I now say unto you, for that is 
the first word of your oath, mind that! You 
must acknowledge me to be your adopted father ; 
I must acknowledge you to be my adopted son. 
If you do not cull me father, you forfeit a 
bottle of wine ; and if I do not call you son, 
I forfeit the same. And now’, my good son, 
if you are travelling through this village of High- 
gate, and you have no money in your pocket, 
go call for a l>ottle of wine at any house you 
think proper to go into, and book it to your 
father’s score. If you have any friends with 
you, you may treat them as W'ell ; but if you 
have money of your own, you must pay for it for 
yourself. For you must not say you have 
no money, when you have ; neither must you 
convey the money out of your owui pocket into 
your friends’ pockets, for I shall search you as 
w^ell as them ; and if it is found that you, or 
they, have money, you forfeit a bottle of wine 
for trying to cozen and cheat your poor old 
ancient father. You must not eat brown bread 
while you can get white, unless you like the 
brown better ; you must not drink small-beer 
while you can get strong, except jrou like tlie 
small the best ; or you must not kiss the maid 
while you cun kiss the mistress, except you 
like the maid best ; but sooner than lose a good 
chance, you may kiss them both. — And now, my 
good 8f)n, for a word or two of advice. Keep 
fi*om all houses of ill repute, and every place 
of public resort for bad company ; beware of 
false friends, for they will turn to be your foes, 
and inveigle you into houses where you may 
lo.se your inone}’^ and get no redress ; keep fi'om 
thieves of every denomination. —And now, my 
good son, I wish you a safe journey through 
hlighgute and this life. I charge you, my good 
son, that if you know any in this company 
w’ho have not taken this oath, you must cause 
them to take it, or make each of them forfeit 
a bottle of w’ine ; for if you fail to do so, you 
w’ill forfeit a bottle of wine yourself. — So now, 
my son, God bless you ! Kiss the horns, or a 
retty girl, if you see one here, which you like 
esl,*and so be free of Highgate.* Hereupon, a 
woman, if present, was kissed ; if not, the horns — 
an option not allowed formerly. In later times, 
after this salutation, the following was added : 
‘Silence ! I have now to acquaint you with your 
privilege as a fr-eenian of this place. If at any 
time you are going through Highgate, and want 
to lyist yourself, and you see a pig lying in a 
ditch, you have liberty to kick her out and 
take her place ; but if yon see three hung to- 
gether, you must only kick out the middle one 
and lie between them.’ 

The essential point for the neophyte to remeSi- 
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ber was ihai. If be forgot it, he was liable to 
be resworn. By this password, too, he could be 
known among his fellow -freedmen. 

The origin of the practice is doubtful. S«nc 
say it was started by a landlord to increase 
his trade. The following, however, is the most 
likely explanation, Higngate, being the nearest 
spot to London where cattle stopi^d on their 


way between Smithfield and the North, many 
graziers put up at the Gatehouse. These beint» 
joined in fraternity, disliked admitting others 
to join them. Finding thej'^ could not exclude 
strangers, they brought round an ox, and made 
them kiss its horns, as a mark of fellowship, or 
quit them. I 

The horns were of ditVerent kinds. The Gate- 
house, the Mitre, the Green Dragon, the Bell, 
the Wrestler, the Bull, the Lord Nelson, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Crown, the Duke’s | 
Head, the Bose and Crown, and the Angel had 
stags’ liorns. The Bed Lion and Sun had bul- 
locks’ horns. The Coach and Horses, the Castle, 
the Bed Lion, the Coopers’ Arms, the Flask, 
and th(i Fox and Crown had rains’ hcirns. In 
J many of the inns tin? old horns remain, notahlj’^ 
at the Gatehouse, where are an immense pair 
in the hall. Unfortunately, however, none of 
the registei*s of the names of those sworn liave 
been preserved. These \vouJd probably reveal 
many names of celebrated men, who deigned 
to take a part in this jocularity. Lord Byron 
was one who was sworn here, and refers to the 
custom in C/iiUe Harold (Canto i. stanza 70) ; 

80H10 o’er tlij’ Tlianiis row the ribboned fair, 

Others along the safer tnrnnikc tly ; 

Some Kiclimond Hill ascend, some scud to Ware, 

And many to the steep of Higbgate liic. 

Ask ye, Ibjeotian shades ! tlic reason why? 

’Tis to the worshin of the solemn horn, 

Graspt.'d in the holy hand of mystery, 

In whoso dread name both men and maids are sworn, 
And consecrate tlie oath witli draught, and dance till 
morn. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTa 

The art of cutting ship canals, ’wliich lias reached 
such a wonderful development since the opeming 
of that at Suez, is likely to receive an unfortu- 
nate clieck now that the scheme of piercing the 
Isthmus of Panama has proved so disastrous a 
financial failure. AVe feel much sympathy both 
with the promoter of this great enterprise and 
with those poor investors who have in many cases 
contributed to it all their savings. Tliis scheme 
would most surely have been carried to a success- 
ful issue had not unforeseen obstacles presented 
themselves, the principal of wliich was the neces- 
sity of diverting the rapid waters of the river 
Chagres. A canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans will probably be made some day ; 
but another route must be chosen, most probably 
the longer one by way of Lake Nicai-agua, which, 
by the way, was the route advocated by the late 
! Emperor Napoleon. 

In the meantime, there comes a propo.sal to 
make another important Ship Canal which is to 
conx^^ct the Baltic and the White Seas. This 


scheme dates from the time of Peter the Great ; 
but it has remained dormant until the success 
of similar enterprises has once more ‘ aroused 
attention to this very hopeful project. There, 
seems to be no great engineering dilticulty to cope | 
with, and it is quite certain that sucli a canal 
jvould have a strategical us well as an economical 
value ; for such a water-way woind open up a | 
very large and fertile territory ’which siiflers from 
the want of means of transport. • The cost this 
canal is estimated at ten million roubles ; and the 
surveyors who lijive visited the district and sent 
in their Beport assert that the difticulties of con- 
struction are pWtically nil. It is probable that 
the work of constructing this new canal will soon 
be entered upon. 

Although the Glasgow Exhibition of 1888 his 
now become a thing of the past, we trust that 
many of the new machines and np]>liaiK*es shown 
there will not be suffereil to sink into oblivion. 
Among these we call to mind the Collapsible Boat, 
designed by Mr Charles Henderson of 1) \ ork Street, 
Glasgow. This boat is constructed of steel and 
w’ood combined, the frnmew'ork having an Outer 
flexible covering, made of a specially prepared 
canvas, which is both water-j>roof nmf rot-proof. 
This boat, although measuring nearly twflity- 
ninc feet in length, weighs only eleven hundred- 
weight, and will contain with safety at sea sixty 
to seventy j>ersons, together with water, provisions, 
«S:e., for their maintenance. In a collapsed state 
the boat only measures eleven inches in deptli ; 
and five sucli boats can be placed on board a 
vessel, one on the to]> of the other, and will 
only then occupy tlie space on board of an ordi- 
nary lifeboat By means of this invention, there- 
fore, it becomes possil>le for a large passenger 
steamer or emigrant ship to carry a sufficient 
number of boats, to save every life on board 
in case of emergency. AVe may mention that 
ex peri me <• shows that the bout can be rendered 
perfectly rigid and ready to i>lace in the water 
in one minute ; and innumerable trials have 
shown that the number of persons it will accom- 
modate is not overstated. In these days of fre- 
quent collisions at«pea, it is the positive duty of 
ship-owners U) proviliu a ready meaiia of escape 
for those whose lives are entrusted to them, 
and it seems that this new collapsible boat offers 
a very eflicient means of doing so. 

Those who have much pimwork to do have 
often very unpleasant experience of Ji complaint 
which is known as writers’ cramp, ’niis affection 
manifests itself as a cramp ^ tlie fingers, accom- 
panied by great pain in the wrist, and many 
means have been suggested for mitigating it. AVe 
have lah'ly received fiom Mr M‘Gill of Fraser- 
burgh an instrument which he calls tlie Bruchiono- 
graph, whicli In; has invented for the relief of 
sutt’erers from writers’ *cramp. It consists of a 
gauntlet of soft leather, which is laced on the arm 
from below the wrist to about lliree-quarters of 
tlie Icngtli of the forearm. At its lower part this 
gauntlet is provided with a short rod, W'hich will 
carry a aWel nib li^e an ordinary ]»enholder. 
There also projects fron^the gauntlet, at a certain 
angle, a metal rofl, terminating in a knob or ball. 
Both these attachments can be regulated by set 
screws. The gauntlet having been^ placed on the 
writer’s arm, where it is almost ^ncealea Ijy Hie 
sleeve being pulled over it, be writes the^nib, 
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while hie fingers rest idle on the paper before him. 
By this means the right hand enjoys complete 
rest, for All movement is brought about from the 
elbow. From this it will be seen that the instru- 
ment is also applicable to those who have lost or 
injured the rignt hand. We have tried this appa- 
ratus, and feel certain that it fulfils the object for 
which it is de#^gned. 

It is not often that pontoon bridges are used 
except^ for military purposes, but those of our 
readers who have visited tlie Rhine scenery tiiiay 
remember that there is such a 1^,'i‘lge for general 
use between Ooblentz anti Ehreubreitstcin. One 
of the same kiml lias recently been tipened on the 
Missouri River, at Nebraska City, ami it accom- 
plishes a scheme which has long been under 
cttscnssiln, but which had not been carried out 
pifevioinly owing to the rapid current of this 
river and the opposition offered by the steamboat 
Companies using the water-way. But both these 
difficulties having been overcome, the bridge is 
now in use ; and a very curious structure it is. Its 
total width is twenty-four feet, and it has a road- 
way for vehicles in the cent% and a pathway on 
each side for foot-passongera. ^t isV-shape in 
form, the point of the V being directed down 
strenwi. By very clever mechanism, the bridge 
opens at this point, wlien a vossed needs to piiss 
along the river, the action of the tide separating 
the two halves of the bridge, wliitdi then leave an 
ur obstructed channel of five hundred and twenty- 
eight feet. The current, too, is made the means 
of closing the bridge^, when the vessel has passed ; 
the whole meclianisni being put in action by one 
pair of hands. It is possible that similar bridges 
will, on account of their cheapness, be constructed 
on other streams. 

The very successful series of Exhibitions which 
have tiiken place in London during the last few 
years are to be continued this year by the estab- 
lishment of a Spanish Exhibition upon the site of 
the lute American and Italian Exhibitions. Ami 
from the extensive preparations which are being 
made for this important show, it is almost sure to 
be successful. It is intended to gather here 
representative collections of aitVjles from the chief 
centres of industry ; ami as f<pain is not so much 
visited as other continentixl countries, English 
people no doubt will tiike this opportunity of 
learning more about it. As in the case of pre- 
vious Exhibitions, national life will be illustrated 
by ‘the erection of streets, occupied by citizens in 
their picturesque costumes, and engaged in their 
various employ ments.\ 

Two novel vesseds have recently been con- 
structed in America, the first of which can be 
described os a steamboat, although it is very 
different from those of the ordinary pattern. It 
contains a boiler and engine at the stern of the 
boat, but tlie method by which tins boiler is 
heated is entirely novel. The fuel is kerosene, 
which is vaporised by means of heat in a coiled 
tube, and is then driven but into the furnace ami 
mixed with air. This ^xed vapour will burn, it 
is said, without any smoke ^or smell, and without 
any fouling of the boiler tubes. Steam can be got 
’ up to working-pressure in thi’ee or four minutes, 
a circumstance which alone js very favourable to 
this typ^ of vos|el. 

Th^ other vessel to which we call attention has 
lamy been ^ described in the New Ybrk HerM. 


This is still more of a novelty, in that the work- 
ing parts are without motion, and therefore there 
is at once a guarantee tliat no power is lost by ] 
friction. Vaporised petroleum is here the active 
power in propelling the vessel, but instead of 
feeding the engine, the vapour is forced from a 
tank into cylinders, and is ignited by an electric 
spark. These cylinders are open to the w'ater ; and 
tne continual aud successive explosions of the 
vapour act upon that water, rocket-fashion, so 
that the boat is propelled by the various blows 
upon the re-sisting water caused by these con- 
stant explosions. The inventor, Mr John H. 
Secor, claims the following advantages for this 
boat. The supply of fuel is automatic, and this 
fuel is consumed directly it is introduced to the 
cylinders. There is iiistnntaneoiia conversion of 
heat into pow'cr ; and os the functions of the usual 
modern engine are performed by the combustion 
chamber.s, the room occupied by the ordinary 
machinery is almost altogether saved. AVe are 
not informed whether this new boat has been 
submitted to practical test. 

AVe some time ago announced that M. Pasteur 
had proposed a novel method of grappling with 
the rabbit- pest in Australia and New Zea- 
land. This method consisted in infecting the 
food of the rabbits with microbes of chicken 
cholera ; aud the experiments in this country had 
i shown the method to be Buccessful. But the 
experimental tests which liave lately been carried 
I nut in New 8outli AVales have to a certain extent 
failed. Rabbits which actually ate 'of the food 
prepared for them did die of the disease ; but it 
is said that they did not carry it fc© other rabbits. 
In other words, there were no signs of contagion. 
It is noteworthy in referring to this subject that 
the colonists of these rabbit-ridden districts are 
compensated to a certain extent by the immense 
expojt of rabbit-skins which has taken place 
I since tlie rabbit-plague l)ecame the question of the 
day. From New Zealand alone, during the past 
ten years, there have been sent out seventy million 
skins, valued at three-quarters of a million ster- 
ling ; and during the same period, nearly half 
that quantity has been exported from Victoria. 
A large quantity of tliese stviiis reach the English 
market, where cony wool, as it is called, is 
valued at seven shillings per pound. Many of 
the cheaper kinds of furs which are used for the 
linings of coats and cloaks, although su])posed to 
belong to more valued animals, really come from 
the despised bunny of the antipodes. 

Dr Crookes, whose Radiometer astonished th^ 
scientific world a few yeats ago— an instrument, 
we may remind our readers, which shows the 
direct change of light into motion, and the phos- 
phorescence of electrified molecules in high vacua 
— has presented to the Department of Science and 
Art his collection of instruments, including the 
first radiometer ever constructed. Some of these 
instruments are not only of great scientific value, 
but of intrinsic value also, for they contain 
collections of rubies, diamonds, and other precious 
stones for exhibiting the phenomena of phoa- 
pljorescerice. These instruments will be of great 
value also from an educational point of view, and 
will be kept for permanent exhibition in the 
Science Galleries of the South Kensington | 
Museum. i 

‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree 
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the poet Pope. And surely we niny quote this 
line in referring to that rwnarkablo substance 
culled saccharine, among the latest of the many 
by-prcKlucts of the gas manufacture. S#me 
doctors tell us that it is a valuable rt*medy in 
certain diseases, that it might usefully take 
the place of sugar, because it does not interfei'e 
with the digestive processes, and that it is in 
every way innocuoUvS. But their Trench con- 
freres are of quite the opposite opinion, and 
warn people against the use of saccharine, a.s if it 
were actually a poison. 

The propulsion of street tramway airs by means 
of eleetricit}’’, altliougli it has been tried in this 
country, has not, in general, so far succeeded. 
In New York it appears to be different, for the 
Julieu Electric Promotion (knnpany of that city 
are now running three cars, apparently witli very 
satisfactory results. These veliicle.s are driven by 
means of accumulators or storage batteries, and 
whereiis it used to be necessary lo charge these 
batteries after each trip of twelve miles, they will 
now run for ilonble that tlistance without re- 
charging j and the Company Impe shortly to 
make arrangements by wliich the motors will run 
tliirty-six miles with a single charge from the 
stationary dynamo-nia<diine. 

The medical editor of a certain Loudon paper, 
who a<lvoi!ates a vegetarian diet, certainly seems 
to have the courage of his opinions, fur he has 
undertaken to live for an entire month on nolliing 
hut whole meal and distilled water. Tliis nuial 
he grinds himself, mixes it with cold distilled 
water into a batter, and bakes it for an hour and 
a half. He Allows himself one pound of meal 
and two pints of water daily. The result of this 
interesting experiment will be looked forward to 
botli by vegetarians and ilesli-eaters, and can nut 
fail in any rase to throw liglit uj)on many physio- 
logical points which are open to (lucHtion. 

The great telescope at the Lick Observatory, 
(California, seems to answer all the expectations 
of those who were concerned in its establishment. 
It has already been used for photographic pur- 
poses ; and we have jn.st batl an opportunity of 
seeing a very marvellous pliotograpli of the moon 
live inches in diameter, which has been taken by 
its aid. But big telescopes seem to be somewhat 
like big guns in the desire which they generate 
for something bigger still, and it is said that the 
university of Southern California intends to rival 
the telescope at the Lick Observatory altogether 
by constructing one on a far larger scale. Whereas 
,the object-ghiss of the latter instrument measures 
three feet across, the contemplated instrument is 
to have one of forty inches. But it is one thing 
to contemplate the construction of such an object- 
glass, and a diflereut thing to complete tluit con- 
struction, not that there is so much difficulty in 
the work as in producing a plate of gltuss free 
from stricC and other defecta However, it i.s said 
that the well-known firm of A. Clark Co. lias 
been requested to undei take the w-ork. 

Although we have no white ants in this country 
to eat away our woodwork and to leave but a thin 
shell behind them, we have a destroyer of w^axl 
which is in many cases almost as bad. We refer 
to dr}^-rot, which often will render a 80un<l piece 
of timber as soft as pith. The question has lately 
been discussed whether this dry-rot is contagions ; 
an4 it has been asserted that the germ of this 
^ ■ 


disease in woml may be communicated to 80un<l 
timber by tools which have previously been used 
where dry-rot e.xists. The suggestion is plausible, 
and it would not seem unnatural that contagion 
[ should be possible under such circumstances, and 
therefore it is a matter that should be submitted 
jiO experts. 

The invention of the microscope has usually 
been credited to a Dutchman, who lived towards 
the end of the sixteenlh centiwy. Some doubt 
has recently been thrown upon the correctness 
of this 8 tiitemei|t in a paper presented to the 
Academy of Setences, Pai’is, by M. Covi. He 
does not claim for one of his own countrymen 
the honour of having invented this iimrveL 
lons instrument, but traces its discovery to 
(lalileo, who, althougb not the inventor of Ike 
telescope, is certainly the first man who used' it 
for astronomical research. M. (lovi supports his 
views by certain letters from Galileo which speak 
unmistakably of magnified images of minute 
objects, such ns ])arts of insects, iS:c. We are 
inclined to think that the discovery of the micro- 
scope can hardly be credited to any one 'man. 
We know tliat ^be use of a lens wm known many 
centuries before the time of Galileo, and by the 
natural process of evolution the microscope was 
bound to follow it. But the instrument did not 
reach its development until late in the present 
eentnry, and we must certainly look among men 
of our own times for those to whom the most 
cretlit is due. 

A train on the Midland Hailw’ay has during the 
past two winters been tilted with a heating appa- 
ratus known as tlie Toulis Indent Bailway Carriage- 
heater. The apparatus consists of a small boiler, 

; which is jdaced above the ordinary roof-lamp of 
' the caiTiage, communicating with which are two 
' pipe.s vvliicli serve to circulabi the water, and 
I which in furn (U‘e connected with a heater below 
the sea; ‘ the carriage. The plan is effectual, 
ami has tlie merit of being quite fn‘e from danger. 
At the same time it >^ill be observed that the 
heat used costs nothing. 

I TIio whole of Great Britain and Northern 
, France Avere during tlie moiilh of Decemlxjr 
I almost constantly e#\uiloped in f(.)g, and this fog 
' was of course felt in its greatest intensity at 
London, where smoke abatement is a thing at 
]>reseiit only talked about. An unusual feature 
of tills fog was the saturated state of the atmo- 
sphere, and the leafless branches of tjio trees testi- 
fied to the fact by their constant dnpping. It is 
pointed out by the Tinus l|fat this species of wet 
fog is not nearly so dangerous to life as the dry 
variety, by which, a few years back, many of the 
beasts at the Lomlon Cattle Show were sidfocatetl. 
Nothing of the kind occurred during the late 
show, aithongli the darkness was .sometimes that 
of night. It is sugg|i&tt.*d that it w^onld be an 
interesting subject for study to investigate the 
two conditions under which fog is presented to 
us, and the reason why one slioiild ue so much 
more harmful than the other. 

We are glad to observe that the Zoological 
Society have seciirea, three living specimens of 
Fallas sand -grouse, the interesting stranger from* 
Asia wliich lately iii large Hocks paid a visit to 
the British Isles,' On the appearance of any rare 
featlieretl creature, it is the ci«j^n to every 
endeavour to shoot it ; and W 0 are g]ad| therefore, 
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of evidence that at least three of these birds 
escaped. In the island of Moen (Denmark) lately, 
a ram avis hud not so lucky an escape, for it was 
shot at sight This bird was a specimen of the 
Isabel! ine Courser (^Ctirsorim IsaheUtnu»\ a native 
of the Desert of Sahara, which has only twice 
before been seen in Europe. 


THE EORTH BRIDGE AND THE. 

• NOVEMBER GALES. 

This severity of the galea in Ifovember last, aa 
measured by tlie recording instruments at the 
Forth Bridge, affords ample evidence of the inten 
sity of one of the moat prolonged storms that have 
been felt in Scotland for many years. The worst 
oj. these gales was that which began early on the 
morning of the 16th and continued with but little 
intermission into the morning of the I7th. The 
wind blew from the south-west ; and those in 
charge of the Forth Bridge believed that, though 
blowing very hard on Friday, the gale was if 
anything more severe in the early hour.s of the 
following morning. 

The Forth Bridge wind-gauges, situated on the 
old eostle of Inchgarvie — a familiar object to all 
visitors to Qucensferry — are tliree in number. 
The large gauge presents an area of three hundred 
square feet to the wind, and is fixed parallel 
t<^. the centre line of the Forth Bridge, being 
specially designed and erected to test the pres- 
sure of wind over a larger area than that oi the 
gauges commonly in use, 'fliis gauge registered 
at U A.M. on the 17th November, h)r the previou.s 
twenty-four hours, a maximum pressure of twenty- 
seven pounds per square foot. The small revolv- 
ing gauge, which has an urea of only one and a 
half square feet, an<l by means of a vane is always j 
at ri^ht angles to the direction of the wind, indi - 1 
catetl a pressure on the j^ame day of tliirty-five ! 
pounds per square foot ; whilst the gauge of I 
similar dimension.*?, but rigidly fixed with its face ] 
parallel to the centre line of the bridge, registered 
on the same date forty-one pounds per square 
foot, a pressure correspondiii}^! to a velocity of 
wind exceeding ninety miles per hour. 

It will be noted that the pressure per square I 
foot on the large gauge is considerably less tlinu j 
on the smaller gauges ; this reading corresponds 
with all previous experience at the Forth Bridge, 
and* would seem to indicate that the pressure 
on the small gauges must he due to ‘threads 
of air’ of limited mid high velocity, which, 
when integrated over a large surface, produce 
an average presaup of considerably reduced in- 
tensity. The inference deduced —namely, that 
the greater the surface the less the resultant 
average pressure per square foot, is favourable to 
the stability of largo structures with reference to 
wind -pressure. 

The s«iverity of the ^ale was evidenced by the 
numerous casualties in ditTereut parts of the coun- 
try ; the Forth itself r^s the scene of several 
shipping disasters ; and Leith harbour, crowded 
with vessels which had put h* to repair, nbund- 
*antly testified to the duration and intensity of 
the gale. Under these circiipistances, it is siitis- 
factory to add that neither the permanent erection 
nor any M the ,l^5tnporary steel structures of tlie 
Foxiht Bridge Jn any way suffered from the gale ; 


some slight damage to timber-stagings, some minor 
injury to wooden huts, and the shifting of loose 
planking, being the only loss sustained. The 
Forth Bridge has behaved precisely as its designers 
knew it would do, and public confidence in the 
stability of the giant cantilevers has received 
material support from this severe and impromptu 
testing. 


SUNWARDS. 


Dazzling track of woven lx)anis, 
StrotchinK to the farthest verge, 
Where blue wky in blue sea seems 
Scarce ijerceptibly to merge, 

Art thou not a lustrous Ijand 
Linking Earth to Wonderland ? 


Oh, if mortal man might pass 
Like a god across the brine, 
Where l)ctween two planes of glass 
Lies the fier}’ liquid line, 

Marvels on yon path of gold 
Would his dazzled eyes behold. 


He might gaze on either side 
Down into the deepest deep. 

Where untouched of storm or tide. 
Monsters lioavo in dreamless sleep ; 
Gliuq>ses catch beneath the foam 
Of the mermaid's conil home. 


He might tread the watery ways, 
Meejting none but phantoui 8hii)8, 
Pass into the golden haze, 

Where the sun reluctant dips ; 
Would he find yon pathway curled 
Down towards the under-world ? 


Nay, perchance beyond our view 
Leaiw the bright path into space, 
Leads through leagues of filmy blue 
To a far, delicious place, 

In tlie sparkle of some star 
Where all fair enchantments are. 


Thither should the traveller win 
O'er the clear cr}'stalliQe track, 
Once those fairy realms within 
Would he evermore wend liack ? 
Never ! Who, from yonder pale 
Would return to tell the tale ^ 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 


A SNOW- SCENE. 

When I drew up the Uliml tliis iiiorning, my 
eyes were dazzled by tlie radiant purit}" of a 
heavy fall of snow. For days, a ‘black frost* 
had bound the earth, and the cold was too intense 
to allow the heavy clouds to discharge their lleeuy 
burden ; but cunning Nature took advantage of 
a weak link in the iron frost-chain, and in the 
darkness of the wintry night she has spread this 
carpet, spun of captive rain. And now again 
there is a keen frost ; and the wind, which is 
in the north, makes itself felt, not by the fore- 
boding gusts that heralded the snow, but by that 
stealthy keenness which is the cliaract eristic sign 
of a real winter day. 

It is the very best of afternoons for a brisk 
walk ; there is a stimulus even in the cruncli 
of the feet upon the snowy road that takes me 
past the ancient churcli and graveyard of Abbots- 
hall, wherein lies the dust of Sir Walter ScotUs 
quaint and delightful girl-friend ‘Pet Marjorie.’ 
Who that has read it can ever forget that ex- 
quisite picture, portrayed by the sympathetic 
pen of Dr John Brown, of burly Sir Walter 
hastening through the wintry streets of Pldin- 
buj'gh, through slush and fast-falling snow, in 
search of his little friend, to cheer him when 
his novel refused to unfold its plot, or he was 
iaff the fang’? See how he strides onward, a 
veritable man of the hills, until, reaching the 
door of the home which holds his treasure, he 
takes his key, and letting himself and his faithful 
hound into tire tiny lobby, proceeds to follow 
the dog’s example of shaking liimself free from 
the x^^wdery snow. Then ‘ Marjorie, Marjorie ! 
where are ye, my honnie wee croodlin’ doo?’ 
he cries ; and in swift response to the breezy 
call, the little maid of seven springs into his 
arms with impetuous caresses. Nor does he rest 
content until he has wrapped the beaming little 
hiss warmly within his ‘plaid neuk,* and, in 
spite of Mrs Keith’s protest against carrying 
Marjorie through such an ‘ on-ding o’ snaw,’ 
he taken her in his strong arms through 
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the dark street until they have reached the cosy 
shelter of Sir Walter’s own room. Then what 
a carnival of frolic and laughter was there 1 
The old Kliijburgh liou.so rang with their 
laughter. — Enough ! Why should 1 sx^oil the iracy 
tale, which has tlius suddenly Hashed upofl me 
from the f)alim]>sest of memory while I passed 
the old churcliyard where Marjorie sleeps? 

This is a «lay stamped with Winter’s kingly 
signet, and I gaze iif)on the familiar road winding 
among the austerely bare trees witJi half a feeling 
that 1 am the pioneer to an undiscovered country, 
f<;r mine are the only footprints visible upon 
the radiant snow. 1 could easily imagine that 
the ghostly silence of night has taken a visible 
form in this soft whiteness of mu (lied day, Tlie 
sky is luminously Idue, and the wintry sunlight 
fulls wi:! dazzling elfec;t upon the distant sheet 
of water, whose uniformly white expanse is broken 
by three parallel hurnisljed bars of steel-gray ice. 
These are the curlers’ rinks ; but 1 am too far 
away from the lake to catch the jovial shouts 
which I know to%e ringing up into the frosty 
sky from the eager kHi gilts of the broom. 

Snow acts upon the landscape in a truly 
dramatic fashion, accentuating and exaggerating 
every light ami shadow ; tlie dark bare trees 
look doubly dark as their intricate outlined of 
branch and bough stand out in bold relief against 
the snowy rocky uplands ^liere garrulous echo 
dwtdls. I can see from the far hills the ethereal 
blue smoke of a woodland fagot-fire, its delicate 
columns rising straight into the rareiied azure 
sky. How exquisite is the purity of the snow- 
sliailowp, tinged as they ani with the divinest 
blue, tipped with the* most Heeling suggestion 
of rosy colour, amid which the frozen crystals 
shimmer like scattered diamonds ! Every leaf- 
less tree, every lauiding twig of the stiflened 
hawthorn hedges, i# d».‘cked with twinkling 
jewels, for lance-like <ci(des gleam and scintil- i 
late in thousands, every one holding an irides- 
cent prism qf shifting colour within its minute 
compass. « • * ^ 

I pass an avenue of stately sn^w-encwiirt^d 
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treew, each iutent upon the winter’s tusk of harden- 
ing its wood now that the sweeter toil of leafage 
is past. All is silent and snow-laden here ; every 
chance sound assumes an undue significanee in 
this far-stretching glade, and falls upon the 
ear clear yet muflled in the cidsp silence^: a 
hough from *an elm is suddenly snapped by 
the frost, and it creaks dolefully for an instant 
ere iU falls with a dull thud upon the frozen 
snow : the alert ‘ Caw, caw ! ’ of a passing •cro'w 
strikes with startling clangour Syom above; and 
as I look involuntarily upward 1 hatch a glimpse 
of his black form us lui wings -I had almost 
said ell^ows ! — his vigorous way westward. 

•^Red Robiii’s cheerful ditty breaks the enchanted 
sileiv e. of the woods, for this little winter cdiorister 
is as much a matter of course in a snow-scene 
as is a ghost in an ancient castle. The harsh 
wintry cry of a flock of fieldfares on their wa}^ 
to Borne secluded mcNidow is heard overhead ; 
a few thrushes rusth*. the dead leaves lying in 
sljeltered hollows of the hedge while an impul- 
fiive* Hock of chattering sparnrws, alighting hur- 
riedly upon th(* snow-laden hedge, semi the 
fleecy particles to the grouml os they jiause for 
n moment to revile a hawk disappearing over 
the distant woods. Now that the eager little 
disputants have discovered that 1 am near, ulf 
they Lurry in the midst of a cloud of disturbed 
snow-flakes, and 1 can hear them from the siiie 
distance of the next field shrilling forth sundry 
seemingly derogatory jdirases ; but the chattering 
dies faintly away, and once more the silence is 
unbroken except for an occasional metallic ‘(.diing, 
ching ! ’ which is the winter song of the bright 
little cliallinch. 

As I walk onward, \ begin to trace in tlie 
snow, many an otherwis^^ peci-et footprint. Hei’e, 
for instance, are the bold hieroglyphics of the 
starling and the blackbird ; here the careless 
zigzag of the liuiTying chafliiiAli, and the filigree 
snow-embroidery wrought ‘^by the tiny mouse 
and the timid hare. This sharjrly chiselletl track 
is the witness of a marauding squiri-ers nocturnal 
raid : let us hope that his store of nuts will 
outlast the winter, for he is an independent 
and laai’dy little fellow, the Rob Roy of the 
animal kingdom, wrn.i*adopts 

The simple plan, 

That they should take who liavo the power. 

And they should keep who can. 

The gamekeeper’s masterful hobnails are also 
printed here, and so are the honest footpads 
of his faithful collie. An adventurous couple — 
of lovers, shall we say ? — have left their trace, but 
the charming fair has unwittingly patented 
upon the snow the hideops fact that she wears 
high-heeled boots; her (footprints are all ‘out 
of drawing,’ and they present a humiliating 
contrast to the truthful inf^iressiot^ of Nature’s 
silvan ftilk. ^ 

Snt now I musf retrace my way, for the snow 


has drifted into deep wreaths in this more unfre- 
quented part of the woodland path, and it is 
much too deep ojid powdery for pleasant walk- 
ing*; besides, the short winter day is drawing 
to close, and the sun is growing redder as 
he sinks behind the trees. 

’Tia the low auii iiiakea the colour, 

and the western sky is gorgeous in its gradu- 
ated tinting of orange, yellow, and rosy pink — 
and my shadow slanting across the snow lias 
a faint yellow aureole round its head, which is 
the only crown — and who could desire a better ? — 
that I uni likely to wear in this woi ld. 

Nature is asleep to-day. I feel it with a sudden 
awe and chill, as if I stood in the presence 
of the dead. The time of snow is her resting- 
tiine ; let us not disturb her sleep. AVhy should 
she be aroused to whom time is nothing -whose 
time is counted by ages — whose ages merge into 
eternity ? Deep-eyed Nature never hastes — it is 
only man with his pathetic threescore years 
and ten who is constantly in a hurry. When 
shall we learn of Nature this secret of immortal 
youth? When shall we find in her solitudes 
her blessed gift of healing ? For Nature’s solitude 
never curses the heart with that dreary sense 
of loneliness that abides in the busy haunts of 
the crowded city, where men scarcely remember 
that there is a sky brooding silently overhead. 

As 1 pursue the sloping homeward way, the 
sun sinks red and broad beliind the dark masses 
of the trees, and the rosy flood of colour quite 
oliliterates their delicately-bare pencilled outlines. 
IIow black the fluttering starlings look, and 
how restlessly they clamour as they seek their 
heieditury home in the ancient elms I 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

% 

liv David Christie Murtiay, 

Autlior of ‘ Vai. Strange,’ ‘Johki'U'h Coat,' 

‘ Uainuow Gold/ etc. 

CHAl^TEll VI. 

The difference between your big Napoleon who 
curses a continent, and your little Napoleon who 
makes life intolerable for somebody in a mere 
corner of the world, is not at all a difference in 
will or spirit, but only in bruins. At bottom in 
either case there is a sublime conviction that the 
earth and the fulness thereof are for him, and not 
for other people ; that the good things of this 
life in the possession of another are misplaced, 
and that on him they are naturally and fittingly 
bestowed ; that thoi’e is somehow vested in him 
an inherent right to everything, and that the 
ownership of pi*operty or the exercise of will on 
the port of any other creature under heaven is 
more or less of an injury to him. 

Mr Robert Snelling was mentally a very small 
creiituro by the side of the grand Napoleon, but 
morally he was a very faithful copy. If >^ung 
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John’s luiirs had been estates, his cupidity would 
have had stomach for them all. Mr Snulling 
looked reoflonubly at things. For instance : here 
was this puling boy, who cried if he had a geo- 
graphical question closely pressed upon him, and 
whose liead was os soft as a boile<l turnip — a mere 
infant, who knew notlnng of the value of money 
or the use of lands — and lliore on the other side 
was he, liolKU’t Snclling, keen to enjoy the posses 
«ion of property, an excellent man of business, in 
the prime of life and the full possession of his 
faculties. Kow, to whom, in the name of Justice 
and Common Sense, would it be reasonable to 
HUiqiose that the property ought to fall? To the 
puling boy? Kidiculous ! To Hubert Snelling? 
Assuredly ! A wayfaring man, though a fool, 
could not go by the question in a hurry without 
being able to decide it. 

3^y the great rights of Ileasoii and Propriety, 
John’s pro])erty ought to have bclong(Ml to llobert 
Snelling. Absurdly enough, it belonged to .lob n, 
and there was John to ehaim it. (hie of those 
irritating, lidiculous, and uncRcapable positions 
the Napoleonic order vd mind is compelled to 
gird at, aiA if there be no means of curing it, to 
endure. After all, were there any means of 
curing it? Perhaps there were. 

Now, if things to the full as abominable and 
villainous were not done every day, it would be 
pleasant and satisfactory to hope that they were 
never done at all ; but the plain English is that 
Mr Siitdling had determined to hold Juhn’.s pro- 
perty by the simple expedient of keeping John 
in such a mental condition that he should never 
be fit to hold it Of course he never said that 
plainly to himself, because it is one of the unfail- 
ing characteristics of a mean villain never to 
confess hiinscdf to his own soul, lie disguised 
his iiiieiit under the formula that he meant to do 
his duty by his charge, lie was going to do that 
duty fearlessly and justly. He did not mean to 
let any foolish consideration for the hoy’s fads 
and fancies come iu between him aufl the wishes 
of the boy’s dying fatlnu’. John was going to be 
educated — pitilessly. And monstrous as it seems, 
and monsti’oiis as it is, in the contemplation of 
the slow crushing and tlestructiou of the hoy’s 
mind with the clear understanding that Robert 
Snelling would ])ru(it by it in the en<l, he did 
actually throw a veil of virtue over his intended 
^couiidrelism, and persuaded himself, dearly 
enough for all practical purposes, that in that 
way and in that way only he would be doing his 
duty. 

If he had dared to let his own ugly purpose 
stand there naked, and had had the hardihood 
to look at it and acknowledge it every day, it 
would have been there no wbit more clearly. 
The disguise he put upon it no more hid it from 
his intelligence than a bandage on a wound will 
hide pain from the nerves. The crookback 
llichard owned openly, ‘I am determined to be 
a villain,’ hut then the crook bac.k had a sense* of 
humour, and made that fell avowal in a biting, 
wicked jocularity which left it earnest. Mr 
Robert Snelling had no sense of humour, and so 
was compelled to cloak himself from himself, and 
to l#ok respectable to his own interior eye. 


John Vale the elder had been widely known 
and respecte<l, and a large following of old friends 
saw liim to the grave ; but John the yuungei* was 
lii.s only rt?al mourner. John the younger, in a 
puzzled nightmare, followed the body to the 
churchyartl, seated in a sombre coach with Uncle 
.Robert ami two neighbouring farmers, and watched 
the ceaseless rain and the wildly tvaving boughs 
of ti’ees and liedge.s, which tossed in the wind 
with the expression of just sflcli a desjjuir as 
slumbered somewliere in the recesses of his 
clouded mind, k No more, no more ; grief un- 
speakable — grig^ grief, grief be 3 did hope or 
solace. "I’he howling wind and plunging rain 
and tortured lealless bj'anchcs spoke for the 
dumlmesR of his heart ; but he could .find no 
voice to an.swer them. 

He saw the body committed to the earth, and 
did not cry or make a sign of grief, lie went 
back to the chill house which had been home, 
and sat at tal)le with the funeral paity, who ate 
heartil}^ and without being more barbarous than 
»)ther funeral piuties, talked pretty loudly after 
dinner, and smoked long ])i))es round the* table 
over the l\eavy*<lecanter.s of port and sherry, and 
the steaming gla.sses of hot bi’undy-aiid-water. 
They had respected the dead man in his \iinc, 
and they were there to show it. The elder Jtdiu 
Vale hiinself had made one of such a party in lus 
day, and had a.ssist(‘d in tJie decorous jollification 
which followed on the funeral. 

Snelling sal at the head of the table, and the 
local solii'itor, wlio lia<l drawn up ^'ale’s will, 
sat at tile foot, and before the jiipes were lit, the 
farmer’s sinqde last testament was read. 

‘It’s a heuvyish cliarge to be left upon a man,’ 
said Snelling, with Jiis slow deliberate drawl ; 
‘and for what is to be done for tlie lad, a thousand 
pound is no great paymciit. If 1 was to look 
at it in lat way, i Hhould f(3cl a right to be 
disa]»poinL. d. Rut I knowed .John’s intentions ; 
ujid if his turn ciame first, 1 was willing to bear 
the burden. It’s only ^jutting the two fortunes 
into one basket, for I. make no secret of it that 
young John ’ll have everything that I can leave 
him. I’m a luiMy man, ami he’ll naturally 
come in for everythiiTg.’ 

‘That’s how to look at it, Mr Snelling,’ said 
Fai’iiier Day from half-way down the table. 

‘That’s how / look at it,’ an8Weri‘il Snelling. 
*I shall do my duty by the lad. lie’s got to. be 
educated, and 1 shall see as his cicUication isn’t 
neglected. Education s coii^ to iikmui moie than 
it did in our young ilnys, g^tleiuen, and no man 
can afibrd to neglect it.’ 

One man near at hand was of opinion tliat this 
here education was too iiiucli run after, but 
Snelling canu' down npon him ponderously. 

‘ You 're behind the time, Mr ’i’oiiks ; you ’re 
behind the time, sir. •-And whatever I might 
think about the question, gentlemen, I haven’t 
gtit to consult my own desires alone. It makes 
little difiereme to me that my desires happen to 
go in the saipe way with poor JohnV^t^r what- 
ever his might have Jieen, i should have thought 
it a sacred duty to see 4iia wishes carried out 1 , 
look to you,” he Siiid to me the day he died—** 1 
look to you, Robertf to carry out my wishes, and 
to do your du^y by the child.” • Iiis Hfish was 
that young John should received ftrat-rate educa- 
tion; and a first- rate education I simll^ake a 
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point of Jjivin'f him.* He was paving the way 
towards his own justilication, and his appeal to 
the dead man’s last words gave him no qualm of 
conscience. 

‘Young John,* said Farmer Day, ‘don't look to 
me as if he’d do credit to a lot of educatinj'. 
Seiice he got |ihat crack on tlic side of the heatl,- 
he’s been a bit stupid and luythered, like.* 

‘I’m afrai<l that’s so,’ Snelling answered. 
‘But <lie best in list be made of such material 
as there is to work upon. If four mile an hour 
will do twenty mile in five Rmrs, three mile 
an hour will do one-and-tweiity iiiile iu seven.’ 

Two or three of the funeral guests were im- 


kindly-faced farmer, ‘and not into them of a 
stranger.* • 

‘Ah!* Snelling replied magnanimously, ‘it’s 
a efore loss for the lad, and 1 mustn’t grumble 
at tlie bit of trouble.’ 


The early winter evening was falling fast, 

I and candles were lit already. Isaiah, peering 
hither and thither about the darkening house, 
and failing to find young John, took a light 
at length and mounted to the upper story. 
He walked into two or three deserted rooms, 
all of which seemed to have the new chill of 
loneliness and loss upon tliein, and at last entered ■■ 
tlie chumber in which the boy lay asleep. The i 
sense of solitude and awe, impelled him to go ■ 
on tiptoe ; and when he had pushed the door ' 
gently open and had caught sight of the figure ! 
on the bed, he moved yet more softly, and shaded | 
with his hand the light he carried. John’s eye- 
lids were red with tears, and reddened channels 
were clearly to be seen on his i)ale cheeks. His I 
lashes were still moist, and u sliivering sob now 
and again broke the level cadence of his breathing. 
He was fust asleep ; and Isaiah, still shading the 
candle, bent close over him and peered into his 
face. The man’s inexpressive visage showed little, 
but he shook his head at intervals, iund sighed 
once or twice, as if in pity. 

His master’s voice awoke him from a day- 
dream, and he answered, ‘(’oming.’ The call 
awoke John, w 1 k> sat up on the bed with a 
forlorn and wondering air. 

‘Come along, Master .lohii,’ said Tsaiah. ‘AVe’re 
agoing home.’ John begun to cry again, anil 
Isaiah looked at him in a wretched perplexity, 
S4U'atching his head rather viciously the while. 
‘Crying won’t mend it, you know,’ he said at 
length. ‘It was to he, ami it was. All the 
crying in the world won’t fetch him back 
again.’ 

There was no denying the philosopliy ; but 
it was coM comfort, and young John’s tears 
seemeil to fall the faster foi' it. 

* Isaiah !’ cried ►Snelling from below in a tone 
of angry impatience. 

*Come along, Master Jcdin,’ said Isaiah. ‘There’s 
the gaffer ncalling, and we must go home.’ 

*It isn’t home, Isaiah,’ John answered with 
a burst of tears ; ‘ this is home.’ 

Snelling shouted again from below stairs, and 
came after bis call with a heavy footstep, solid, 
slow, and purposeful, like liis voice and manner. 
The light gloaming through the open door guided 
him to the chamber. 

‘Am I to wait here all night, Isaiah?* he 
demanded. 

‘ What do you want?-’ asked Isaiah snappishly, 
glad of a chance to relieve his sensations by 


pressed by this, and said that that was how to 
took at it 


Ipok at it 

<‘I)i*lKiiid upon it, gentlemen,’ said Snelling, 
‘that is how to look at it Make the best of 
your material. What speed can’t do, application 
may. You ’ve heerd the story of the hare and 
the tortoise? 1 shall have to make that m3' motto 


with my nephew, I ’m afraid. But I shall see his 
father’s wisnes carricttl out ; and as far as in me 
lies, and ns far as in him lies, 1 shall try to 
make a scholar of him.’ 

Tl^is declaration met with general approval ; 
and the one man who did not apju’ove of educa- j 
I tion was in so marked a minority that he felt 
impelled to say that Snelling was most likely iu | 
I the right. 7 /r; had never bothered himself much | 
about these things. Educating hadn’t come up : 
much in his young days, and he di<lii’t know as 
! he was much the worse l\jr it. He was as warm 
as here and there one, and Imd contrived to 
carry his cup upright. His lad Jubez couhl read 
I handwriting like print ; and since there was more 
handwriting going about than there used to be, 
that was no doubt a convenience. 

Before this conversation hud begun, John had 
stolen away to the little room in which he 
had been used to sleep, and curling himself 
up on the bed, had fouiul relief fr<jm the heavy | 
stupefaction of his soruw in tears. He cried j 
until he fell asleep ; and lay there forgotten ; 
and alone until the guests began to cull for j 
their traps, and to struggle iiito tlu-ir overcoats, I 
and to un])in from their liats the heavy black | 
silk streamers with which lliey had been decorated ! 
for the funeral. Like careful saving pec>ple as j 
they were, they curried these home for their 
wives, who saved them up for dresses. The 
black silk of a farmer’s wife would sometimes | 
repri'sent in its volivninous folds a score of dead ! 


acquaintances, more less, 
whilst the gocKldjyes W( 


Whilst the gocsldjyes were going on, Snelling 
called for Isaiah, who came in from the kitchen, 
where he bad be<‘n regaling with other servitors. 
‘Find Master Vale,’ said Snelling, ‘and tell him 
to get reiwly. Then harness tlie trap, and find 
the lad something to put over his shoulders 
will keep him dry. We shall have a wettisb 
diive.* 

This carefulness for young John’s welfare was 
born of tlie presenc^’^ jf the guests ; and when 
it seemed to be accepted va a matter of course, 
and excite«l no comment, the tender creature 


added : ‘The poor little chap’ll want taking care 
of. He’s little likely to be able to take care 
of himself, I fancy.’ 


tit *8 lucky foy him as he’s fell into the 


one of bis relations,’ said one bluff 


to take the orphan by the scrufl o’ the neck 
and chuck him down-stairs? Or would you 
rather as I should wait for him a bit till he 
gets ready ? ’ 

Snelling contented himself with a wratlifiil 
glance, which had as much effect upon Isaiah 
as*it would have had upon the wall. 

‘Come, come, niy lad,’ he said, addressing 
John, ‘we must be going. Tbeer’s no use in 
idle tears, though you was to sliced enough to 
fill a pond.’ 

Isaiah had offered the same wretched coxMola- 


i brush with his employer, ‘Do you want me 
to take the orphan by the scruff o’ the neck 
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tion ; but thci-e are ways and ways of sayin*^ 
things, and the iiuin*s voice hod sounded kindly, 
while the master’s sounded* pitiless and hard. 
For one reason or another, the 11111*811 voice jmd 
the gi*eater effect ; and John, stifling his sobs, 
took the hand which Uncle Robert extended to 
him, and suffered himself to be led from \he 
room. 

‘Now get the trap ready, Isaiah, and look 
sharp about it/ said Snelling wlien they reacht^d 
the kitchen. ‘ Everybody ’a gone, and there 's 
nothing left but to follow ’em, and lock up.’ 
Isaiah went into the rain with a loose sack 
thrown over his shoulders, and Snelling, still 
holding young John’s hand, sat down, lie w^as 
not utterly unfeeling —nobody is — and John’s dis- 
tress made him angry. ‘ I thought 1 ’d asked you 
to give over crying,’ he said therefore. ‘You’d 
better do as you are bid, or else I may give 
you something to snivel for.’ This speech showed 
so ch?arly that he had more to cvy for than 
he had hitlierto guessed, that Jt»hn, who hud 
been struggling hard against his grief, broke out 
i afresh. 

‘Very good, John,’ said Uncle Robert — ‘very 
good. \Ve shall know liow to tame this dis- 
obedient spirit by^aiid-by.’ With that he released 
him, an<l U wheel of (lull pain began to whirl | 
in the boy’s head. It acted like a narcolii^, ’ 
stilling all thought and emotion ; and before j 
Isaiah (lame ba(.'k to say that the ti*ap was ready, 
John had ceased to cry, and had fallen into [ 
mere vacuity and dullness. Snelling thrust a j 
candle towards his face and bent forward to 
scrutinise him. The face h(3 lookifd at was 
troubled with recent tears, luit except that it 
was sad and hcljdess, bore hardly any ex]U'es- 
sion. It was obvious to th(3 mind of the observer 
that this was the way to take with liim, aii<l 
he said with a calm and weighty decision, by 
way of keeping the veil of respectable intention 
over the ugly figure in his mind: ‘()n(3 of 
my duties is to teach you obedience, .John, arul 
you may rely upon it as i shan’t forget it.^ 

Isaiah appearing to annouiic(3 that all was ready, 
was bidden to prepare John for the journey, ami 
obeyed in silence. 

‘Safe bind, safe find/ said Uncle Robert, hack- 
ing the door and pocketing the key. lit* turned 
to look .‘it the house, when he was half-way 
down the path, and stood a moment or two 
in the pouring rain, thinking already that the 
desirable freehold tenement and farm-lands sur- 
rounding and adjoining were as good as his. | 
•At the sight of Joliii seated in t)»e trap, his J 
gorge rose ; lie meant so viltdy by him that 
lie could not do less than hate him, and he 
began to bate him at that instant What right 
had he to be in the world at all, blocking up 
Robert Snelliug’s way to prosperity ? It w^as 
abominable in liim even to be there to be dis- 
posed of, soiling a man’s conscience. Though, 
when Mr Snellin" caught himself at that fancy, 
even for a second, he wrcncdied himself wratli- 
fully away from it, and fixed his single eye 
on duty. ^ He was going to educate that boy 
and do his duty by him ; but he knew beftfi'e- 
hand that the boy would so ill repay his cares 
that he would be good for nothing all his life- 
time. 


John's head until it ran down of itself, and 
fie fell asleep again in the rain and darkness, 
with the tears of the mouniful night upon his 
face. 


THE EXCISE department AND ITS 
OFFICIALS. ^ 

A.s is probably well known, tl^e department of 
Inland Revenue is that which is n^sponsiMe for 
the (follection of tlie duties granted by parliament 
on exciseable egrumodities, such as beer, spirits, 
.'xc. ; as also fo? the income tax, house duty, lami 
tax, and the various stamp and license duties. 
It is thus distinguished from the other great 
revenue department of the Ousloms, which dcajs 
ex(dusively with the taxation of goods imported 
from abroad. 

The Inland Revenue department, which is con- 
trolled by a Hoard, consisting of a chairman, 
deputy-chairman, and three commissioners, is 
divided into two sections : (1) I'he Excise depart- 
ment, responsible i’or tbe collection of the, duty 
on beer and spirits, the various license duties, 
and the asscssiM taxes. (2) The department of 
Stamps and Taxes, responsible for the coll<;ction 
of the sbnijp diitic^s, tlie income tax, land tax, and 
inhabited house duty. There are likewise several 
subdivisions ; but these .are generally of a purely 
d(.‘purtiiienlal cbaructer, between wliieh the barriers 
are being gradually bi’okeii down, nj>p.arc‘ntly with 
the object of forming the entire department into 
one compact whole. 

It is pro]>osed to deal with the fii’st-namcd of 
these divisions, the Excise di*partn)ent and its offi- 
cials, which officials are divided into several grades, 
tin? highest being that of secretary, the lowest that 
of 8ec(»jid-rlass assistant. The character of the 
depurtment itself is purely democratic, inasmuch 
ns every « : 'c.ial in that department, from the secre- 
tary d<Avn wards, has commenced his career in the 
capacity of second-class assistant, his subsequent 
promotion having beeif tbe re.ward of his own 
merit and ability, not. tbal of extranc^ous intiuence 
or patronage. T^»e designations of the various 
grades have receutl;^ been somewhat altered by 
tlie authorities, but are here retained, as being 
more expressive of the duties performed by the 
several officials. 

The po.sition of an officer of Excise offers many 
inducements, more especially to n young man. 
The mere prospect oi passing for the first few 
years of his caria*!* a somew^t bohemian existence 
is not witliout its charms ; ^je duties, all hough in 
many respects harder, are yet more vaiied and 
respousilile than those of an ordinai’y conmiercial 
[clerk. The initial s.ilary and prospects of pro- 
^ motion are tolerably good ; and there is in addi- 
! tion that feeling of absolute security of office, 
which security but fe\^ commercial appointments 
can confer. 

Twice a year, competitive examinations are 
held at various cejitres, wliicli examinations arc 
duly advertised in the leading newspaper. The 
subjects comprised ate : Handwriting, Dictation, 
English Composition, Elementary Arithmetic fin-* 
eluding Vulgar ami Decimal Fractions), Higher 
Aritlirnetic (inrludlng Mensuration), and Oeo- 
grapliy (more especially that of Th| British Isles). 
The first four of these subjecjKs are obligatory, a 


The sick wheel of dull pain ran round in | The first four of these subjecjKs are obligatory, a 
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high percentage of marks on each being absolutely 
necesHary ; the latter two are by courtesy termed 
optional ; but it may be safely asserted that no 
candidate has yet been successful by whom either 
subject has been omitted. 

Having been successful in the competitive exam- 
ination, the yo\ing man is in due course instructed 
to report himself at the otlice of a cei’tain collector* 
of Inland Revenue. By that gentleman he is 
transferred, as a ^mpil, to the guardian care of a 
divisirti olticer, who is required to furnish him 
with practical instructiem in the various bmhclies 
of his future duties, and who \\4jl for the next 
six weeks act towards him in the capacity of 
guide, philosoplier, and friend. As a thorough 
practical knowledge of the mode of working 
adopted’in both a brewery and a distillery forms 
the \ery alphabet of an Excise otKcer’s official 
edurntioii, the pupil will pass the greater portion 
of his time in observing and noting the various 
operations incidental to tljese two branches of 
industry. In most cases the matter will be 
ari’anged by the division of the probationary 
period into two sections, one of which will be 
occupied in rendering himself familiar with the 
practical* working of a brewery,' the remaining 
portion being ]»a89ed in a distillery. 

The first feeling of the ])upil will probably be 
one of extreme verdancy. At the outset, the 
brewery or distillery will present itself to him as 
a confused mass of coppers, nmsh-tnns, pipes, iSjc., 
of the nature and use of which he has not even 
the most remote idea. To the pupil the term of 
probation will be no term of idle leisure. During 
that period lie is required to make occasional 
surveys on his own account ; to keep a set of 
books in the same manner as an oinlinai’y officer ; 
to learn the practical working both of a brewery 
and of tt distillery ; to become an adept at 
ganging ; and likewise to become versed in the 
several uses of the thermometer, hydrometer, and 
saccliarometer. His evenings will be occupied in 
grinding away at tlie various books of official 
regulations with wliich hti has been provided, and 
in comparison with which the driest treatise on 
political economy may be regnnled as light and 
.entertaining reading. 

At the expiry of the six weeks* instruction, 
the pupil is required to ])aH8 a somewhat severe 
technical examination at the hands of the col- 
lector. When this examination has been un<ler- 
gone and passed, he is in due course furnished 
with a parchment document headed with the 
royal of arms, afijl addressed to ‘All persons 
to whom these presents sliall come, greeting, 
which document informs such aforesaid pei-sons, 
in the roundabout way peculiar to documents of 
a legal nature, that the Com Tuissi oners of Inland 
Revenue liave appointed William Jones to be 
their surveyor, gauger, and officer. Upon receipt 
of this commission our friend becomes a full- 
fledged Second-class Assistant of Excise ; and at 
this stage of the proceedings he will probably 
be transferred from the * collection’ in which he 
received his education" to another in which the 
staff of second-class nssi stall ts has falhui below 
‘the required niiml)er. 

For the next three or four years the career 
of^ Jones will be of the knock-about description. 
His du^is that of ofiiciating for ‘ride’ and ‘divi- 
sion ’ officers whent absent from their stations on 


account of sickness or vacation. As a general 
rule, he is not in one place for more than a 
few weeks at a time ; and if he be placed in 
a collection which covers a large area of country, 
he will not officiate many times in the same 
station. It may even be his lot during his 
terifi of ollice as a second-class assistant to be 
employed in two, tliree, or even in four dif- 
ferent collections. When officiating for an officer, 
the duties and resimnsibilities of the assistant 
are precisely the same as those of an officer, 
the nature of the duties varying according to 
the station in which he is placed. 

As a second -class assistnnl, Jones, on the whole, 
is not badly oft' ; and his salaiy, if not large, 
is sufficient to satisfy his moderate wants, even 
if not much margin be left for saving. In some 
collections which cover no lui’ger area than the 
town in wliich the ofiice is situated, his life may 
be of a more settled character ; but, as a general 
rule, he will during his assistaiicy gain vast 
experience both in the matter of lodgings and 
of landladies. His term of ollice as a second- 
class tuisistant will last for three or four, some- 
times live years. At the end of that time he 
will receive a nominal promotion, and will then 
become a First-class Assistant. 

As IX first-class assistant the life of Jones will 
be of a more settled deacription. He will bo 
stationed either ut a brewery, distillery, or bonded 
warehouse where a tolerably large stall' of officers 
is necessary. AVitb and alongside these otlicers he 
will work, the dilfeivnce in the duties performed j 
by him and by them ladng more apparent than 
real. 'J'his appointment lie will generally hold 
until eiieh time as he receives his next promo.- 
tion ; but in some cases be will be liable to 
be removed from one collection to another. This 
is more especially the case in the small High- 
land distilleries, which, as a general rule, cease 
operations during the summer months ; and thus 
the first-class assistants stationed on these distil- 
leries must perforce at the end of the spring 
seek fresli fields. 

To the ambitious among the assistants, the 
Excise depai tmcnl otl’ej\s a free education in prac- 
tical chemistry. A certain number of students 
are attached to the Inland Revenue laboratory 
at Somerset House, and, as vacancies arise, they 
are filled up by those wlio have been success- 
ful in a competitive examination. The studenta 
obtain a practical analytical training at the labora- 
tory for two years, free admission to the lectures 
at South Kensington, and likewise a monehiry 
allowance for the purchase of their books, &c. 
At the tt*rmination of their term of training 
they are again drafted into the ranks of the 
onkloor service. 

An assistant can also, if he should so wish, 
receive an indoor appointment There is a large 
stafl' of clerks at London and at the offices of 
the various collectors of Inland Revenue, whose 
numbers are recruited from among the members 
of the outdoor service, principally from among 
the assistiints. By the acceptance of one of these 
posts, the assistant, it is true, avoids a certain 
amount of unpleasant and arduous work j but, 
on the other hand, a great sacrifice has to be 
made. By remaining in the office, the highwt 
position to wdiich lie can aspire is that of chief 
or superinteiuling clerk — equivalent to tha^ of 
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supervisor — iuasuiuch as the appointments of col- 
lector and insi)ector are reserved for those olFicers 
who have passed their official career in the per- 
formance of the practical work of the depart- 
ment 

At the end of five or six years from the 
time of his entry to the service, Jones will a^aiu 
obtain promotion, receivin*' the dcsij^nation of 
Ride-ofiicer. A certain district of country, more 
or less extensive, is allotted to him for the colle** 
tion of the jevenne in whieh he is responsible. 
His duties consist in the siu’vey of breweries, the 
collection of the license duties ami the as8i*ssed 
taxes. Many ‘rides’ are so extensive, that in 
order to perform his duties it is neces.sui*y for 
the officer to provide himself with a horse and 
trap, a pecuniary allowance bein^^ granted by the 
Boani bn* the expenses of horse-keep. Even those 
rides which do not necessitate the use of a vcdiicle 
entail a considerable amount of pedestrian exer- 
cise ; and in all rides, an ai'vlei.t bicyclist or 
tricyclist will find ample opportunity for making 
his favourite hobby of pi’uctieal utility. 

In B))ite of Jninor drawbacks, the years which 
Jones passes as a rMe-ollicer will be the most 
pleasant and enjoyable of liis oHicial eart‘er. His 
salary is iiiodeiately good, and as he lives in the 
country it is of more real value than a larger 
income in a town ; the duties being of an out- 
door nature, tend to better health ; and being 
stationed in a village or small town, if he do 
not occupy a high place in tlie regard and esteem 
of its iiihaljitaiits the fault in most cases will 
bi^ with himself. When juomotion comes, it is 
accepted with some regret ; and this feeling of 
regret is so strong, that many officers, disregard- 
ing the incentives of ambition, decline U> advance* 
to the higher branches ol their profession, pre- 
ferring to pass the remaining years of their 
career in tlie performance of their favourite 
duties, among the scenes and people which have 
become so dear to them. 

The period passed in a ride is frojii five to 
six ycaiv, at the end of wliicli Jones will become 
a Division otlicei'. Promotion from a ride to a 
division does not follow as a imu’c matter of 
course — although the g<Mieral run of officers are 
so promoted — hut is coiiseipient upon the .survey 
books and the general work, i^c., of the olliet;r 
having been foiiml satisfactory upon examina- 
tion at Somerset House. 

As a division officer, Jones will now be stationed 
ill a large town, at either a brewery, distillery, 
bonded warehouse, or at what is known as a 
•general business station. Not only will there 
now be the sudtlen change from a country to a j 
town life, but there will be for a time at lea-^^t 
a certain feeling of restraint. As an assistant, but 
more especially as a ride officer, Jones — so long 
a.s his work was properly done-- was not bourn 1 
down to the exact hours in which sncdi work 
sliould be done. Now, everything is altered, aiul 
for the future ho will be to a certain extent the 
slave of a time-table. His piesent duties are of 
a inore responsible nature than any which he has 
hitherto ptirformed, inasmuch as tliere will be a 
far greater amount of revenue at stake. If I-fta- 
tionecl at a brewery, his work consists in super- 
vising ai d checking the various operations of the 
brewer, gauging the contents of the various tuns, 
testing the strength of the worts (beer), and con- 


ducting the personal inve.stigation3 necessary to 
eiisui-e the security of the revenue frmii fraud in 
any shape or form. At a distillery, his dutie.s 
will be practically the same as at a bi*ewery, 
although the details of the survey will some- 
what vuiy, on account of the flilleience in the 
nut\ire ot the operations. At a bonded wnre- 
'liouse be will be rcsp>nsihle for |.he security of 
tin? wines and spirits contained therein, and nlso 
for the payment of duty on all, goods which arc 
removed for consumption. He has to gaifge the 
various casks, ami to test the strength of their 
contents when /eeeived into the WMivliouse ; to 
supervise and •lake due note of the operations 
of blending, racking, and bottling |)erfonncd in 
the warehouses by the mei’chaiits themselves ; 
to gauge the casks and test the strength of tjje 
spirits prior to their despatch from the ware- 
Inmse ; to keep the necessary books, leilgers, 
<S:c., and to ensure the gemual security ot the 
revenue. At a general business stiition the ofiicer 
will lx? responsible for the various license duties 
in a certain district, which <listrict will generally 
comprise several breweries, and occasionajly a 
small bonded warehouse. 

The next grilde to that of division officer-' in 
tlie upwanl scale — i^ that of Supervisor, pron|otion 
to which is gained by siictaiss in a (juasi-coinpeli- 
tive technical examination. A division officer, if 
desiroii.s of fiiiHn i* piomotion, must pi’es{?]it a 
petition to the Boai'd lor permission to enter as a 
competitor at one of lht?se examinations. At the 
t?ntl of a certain term of service- -g<‘nerally live 
t>r six years - his l»o(»ks, v^c., are examined at 
Somerset Ht)nse ; ami if they be considered satis- 
factory, he will he called npi»n U) undergo a 
literary examination of a severe technical nature, 
into which the. character of competition enters to 
a certain tlnmgh not to an entire— extent. If 
tins examination he successfully undergone, the 
olfi(!er n ves the title of Examiner, ami ol once 
obtains brevet rank ns Supervisor. 

This examination forms the parting of the ways 
in the otlieer’s future Areer ; for the question of 
success or mnusuccess means eitlier subsequent 
promotion to the. \|igher branches of the profession, 
possibly even a sU^/l* appointmcjit ; or, on the 
otht?r hand, a peiinanent slay among the numbers 
of the rank and tile. Now hegin.s tliat gradual 
compression, scdection, and rejection by meun.s of 
which the ultimate cliiefs of the service are chosen 
from among the numher of their colleagues. .The 
examination for the post of Sii])^rvisor fonns 
the threshold to the higlujf anpoiutments, and if 
Jones be not successful m this examination, a 
division ofiicer ht? nimst remain until the end of 
the chapter. It will have been noticed that when 
passing from the ride to the division we left 
uehind ns a few colleagues wJio uere unwilling 
to accompany us further on our way. Now we 
leave behiml us a fa!’ gjeater number— in fact, 
about two-tliirds of our C(J leagues— not on this 
occasion from want of de.sire for further pro* 
motion, but, on the contrary, from the sheer 
force of adverse circumstuiices. Ihe compara- 
tively few men wh^ still continue the onward 
march are being gra».ltially selectecl ; and as they* 
are fewer in number, their conduct and abilities 
will be now brought under a criticism much more 
keen and much uu^re severe any^to which 
they have hitherto been subje/^, ' - 
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Upon appointment aa Examiner, the officer has 
again to enter upon a somewhat bohemian exist- 
ence, which for the staid domesticated middle- 
aged man will not have the same charms as it 
probably had in former days for the unsophis- 
ticated and unfetteml youth. During the period 
of his examinership, his hea<l(iuartei*8 will be' at 
Somerset House, from which place he is sent to 
various parts of the United Kingdom in order to 
officiate for 8ijpi4rvisors who may from various 
causes be absent from tlieir districts. By seniority 
he will in his turn obtain pioinotion, and at the 
expiry of about two years will himself receive a 
district ‘ 

The United Kingdom is divided for revenue 
purposes into about five hundred districts, each 
.plltced in the charge of a supervisor. To one of 
these districts the newcomer is appointed. His 
duty will — as his official designation imjilies — 
consist in the supervision of the work of the 
officers whose stations are included in his dis- 
trict, and Jor the proper p(*rformance of whose 
duties he is held responsible. I’eriodieally, he 
visits .the various officers’ stations, cliecks their 
survey and other books, and tests the correct- 
ness of their genei-al work by himself making, at 
unfixo/d and uncertain periocls, a personal survey 
of tlie breweries, &c., under their cliarge, in onler 
to verify or otherwise the results at which they 
have previously arrived. The incidental details 
involved are of a manifold description ; the hours 
if labour are protracted, and in many cases the 
work itself is of an extremely arduous aud 
fatiguing nature. 

At the end of a certain term of service, the 
supervisor, if he have previously petitioned the 
Board for promotion, and his books and work 
have been found in a satisfactory condition, is 
permitted to enter for another semi-competitive ^ 
technical examination, the nature of wliicli is in 
its general outlines the same as that previously 
undergone by the division ollicer, but of a much 
more diffHailt cbaracter. The reward of success 
in this examination is thb immediate promotion 
to the rank of Asaistiiiit- Inspector, anti the 
subsequent appointment of (’ojlector of Inland 
Revenue, the most responsiVbj and lucrative in 
the service, and which is regarded by the average 
assistant in the same light us a judgeship by a 
Temple student. 

The great majority, however, of those who have 
attaUied to the rank of supervisor do not seek 
for further promotion, a fact which is not under 
the ci’^cuinstances si^j:)ri8ing. The sn])ervisor, 
even if he progress no furtlier, is in possession 
of a salary which will compare favourably with 
that of other professional men, and also occupies 
a position which is at the same time one of great 
responsibility, and likewise one which will be 
certain to ensure for him a considerable amount 
of respect ' : 

The assistant-inspector, immediately upon his 
promotion, has again to enter upon a life of a 
somewhat knockabout ^description. Until, by | 
seniority, he receives a' fixed appointment, he 
will officiate in various parts ’of the kingdom for 
eollectors who may be teini>orai‘ily absent from 
their posts. At the end of, this probationary 
periotb which is of two or th^ee years’ duration, 
he will in* his thrp he apjK)intod to a CoUectiir- 
ihip;>(Vatl will be fo\i the future ensconced in that 


‘arm-chair’ which forms the Mecca of the Excise 
officers’ weary pilj^riijiage. 

Jn the United Kingdom tliere are about ninety 
Inliyul Ilevenne ‘ collections ' of varying degrees of 
importance. In each of these districts the chief 
revenue officer is the collector, who is responsible 
to the Board of Inland Bevenue for the due 
collection of the various taxes, duties, and licenses 
placed under his control, as also for the conduct, 
&c. of his subordinate officers. To one of these 
districts which is considered as of comparatively 
small impoitaiicc, the quondam assistant-inspector 
will now be appointed, aud will receive, accord- 
ing to seniority and merit, future promotion to 
collectorshiiis of a more important and likewise 
of a more lucrative character. 

Of superior rank to the collector of Inland 
Revenue there now remain only the ten Inspect- 
ors, the (yhief Inspector, and the Secretary. In 
or<ler to obtain ]n‘omotion from the collector’s 
chair to one of these staff appointments, no 
further examination has to be undergone, pro- 
motion being the reward of combined merit, 
ability, and seniority. The power of making 
these appointments is vested absolutely in the 
hands of the (Jonimisaioners of Inland Revenue ; 
tlu! reasons which iufinence them in making such 
appointmeiils are never disclosed, but kept, as it 
were, <*abinet secrets. 

The chief inspector is the responsible head of 
the outdoor service ; while the secretary is, under 
the Board, the chief officer of the entire depart- 
ment Higher projnotion than that of secretary 
has, it is believed, been obtained in only one 
instance, when the gentleman referred to became 
Depnty-C’littirman of Inland Revenue. The j>osi- 
tion of Chairman lias never yet been occupied 
by a gentleman who has risen from the ranks 
of the Excise service. Perhaps the future may 
see the practical fulfilment of a consummation so 
much to be wished. 


THE LOST DIAMONDS OF THE 
ORANGE RIVER. 

Bv n. A. UuVDCK. 


AIany are the stories told at the outspan fires of 
the South African transport riders, some weird, 
some romantic, some of native wars, some of fierce 
encounters with the wild beasts of the land. 
Often as I travelled with my friends np-country 
we stopped to have a chat with these rugged 
f»eople, and some strange and interesting informa- 
tion was obtained in this way. The transport 
rider — the carrier of Africa — with his stout wagon 
aiid span of oxen travels year after j^ear over 
the iwigh roads of Cape Colony, and far beyond, 
in all directions, and is constantly encountering 
all sorts and conditions of men, white, black, and 
oH-coloiired ; and in his waudei'inga or over his 
evening camp-fire he picks np great store of legend 
and adventure from the passing hunters, exploiters, 
and traders. 

One niglit, after a day’s journey through the 
Busfi-veldt, we lay at a farmliouse near which was 
a public outspan. At this outspan two transport 
riders were sitting snuglv over their evening meal. 
They seemed a couple of cheery gooil fellows, one 
an finglish Africander, the other an Englishman, 
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an oH University man, and well read, as we 
afterwards discovered, and jiothing would suit 
them but that we should join them and take pot- 
luck. « 

Supper finished, some good old Cango (the best 
home-manufactured brandy of the Cape, made in 
the Outshoorn district) was produced, pipes lighfed, 
and then w^ began to ‘ yarn.’ For an hour or 
more we talked upon a variety of topics — old days 
in England, the voyage to the Cape, the Colony, 
its prospects, and its sport. 

‘Tie strange,’ said one of our number, ‘how 
little is known of the Oranj^o River — at all events 
west of the Falls. 1 don’t think I ever met a man 
who had been down it. One would think tlie 
Colonists would know something of their northern 
bouirhiry ; ns a matter of fact they don’t.’ 

‘ Ah ! talking of the Orange River reminds me,* 
said the younger of tlui transport riders, the cx- 
Oxonian and the more loipiacious of the two, ‘of 
a most extraonlinary yarn 1 heard from a man 
T fell in with, some years back, stranded in the 
“thirst-land” north-west of Shosliong. Poor clnip I 
he was in a sorry plight. He was an English 
gentleman, who for years had, from sheer love of 
sport and a wild life, beten hunting big game in 
the interior. That season lie had stayed too late 
on the Chobe River near where it runs into the 
Zambesi, ami with most of his people bad got 
fever badly. They bad had a disastrous Ink out, 
losing most of their oxen and all their horses ; 
and when 1 came across tliem they were stu<*k 
fust in the (loorat-huid (tliirst-land), unahle to move 
forward or back. For two and a half <lays they 
had been without water ; and from being in bad 
health to begin with, hadn’t half a chance ; and 
if 1 had not stiimhled upon them, they must all 
have been dea<l within fifteen hours. I liad 
luckily some water in my rntjr.s^ ami managed to 
pull them round ; and that night, leaving their 
wagon in the desert, in hope of being saved subse- 
quently, and taking as much of tlie ivory and valu- 
ables as we couhl manage, and Mowbray’s (tlie 
Englishman’s) guns ami arnninnition, we ma«le a 
good ^/v/r, and reached water on the afternoon of 
Uie next day. I never saw a man so grateful us 
Mowbray. During the short lime 1 knew him I 
found him one of the best fellows and most 
delightful comi)aiiions 1 ever met. 1 dosed him 
with quinine, and pulled him together till we got 
to Shoshong ; but before we had got half-way 
down to Criqiialan<l, Mowbray grew suddenly 
worse, and died one evening in my wagon just 
at sunset. We buried him under a hunrel-doorn 
tree, covering the grave with heavy stones, and 
fencing it strongly with thorns, to keep away 
the jackals and hyenas. 

* Many and many a talk I had with poor Mow- 
bray before he died. One evening in partiiuilar, 
as we sat before the camp-fire on the dewless 
ground, where I had propped him up, and made 
him comfortiible, he told me a most strange story, 
a story so wonderful that most people would look 
upon it as wildly improbable. He began in thi.s 
way : 

Felton, you have been a kind friend to n\e — 
kind and tender as any woman, and I feel 1 owe 
you more than I am ever likely to repay. Yet, if 
you want wealth, I believe 1 can put it in your 
w^y. — Do you know the northern bunk of the 


Orange River between the Great Falls and the 
sea ? — No, I don’t suppose you do, for very few 
people have ever trekked down it ; still fewer 
have ever got down to the water from the great 
walls of desolate and precipitous mountoin that 
environ its course ; and except myself and two 
others, neither of whom cun ever reveal its where- 
'aboutfl, I believe no inoi tal soul this earth 
has ever set eyes upon the place 1 am going to 
tell you about Listen ! , 

In 1871, about the time the Diuiuoml •Fields 
were discovered nml jxtojde began to ilock to 
(Jiicpialand Wqjd), 1 was rather bitten with the 
mama, and for'some months worked like a nigger 
on the Fields. During that time I got to know 
a gootl deal about stones. 1 soon tiled of the lift?, 
however, ami finally sold my claim nnd whjjit 
iliamonds I had acquired, fitted up a wagon, 
gathered together some native servants, and 
trekked again for those glorious hunting-grounds 
of the interior, glad enough to resume my old ami 
ever-charming life. Amongst my servants was a 
little Ijiishman, Klaas by name, whom I after- 
wards found a perfect treasure at spooring and 
hunting. Take all true Rush men, be. was daunt- 
less as a woumriHl lion ami determined as* a rhino- 
ceros, wliicli is saying a good ileal. I siy^pose 
Klaas bad had more varied experience of South 
African life than any native 1 ever met. Origin- 
ally, he had come as a child fiom the boi’ders 
of tlie Orange River, where lie had been token 
jirisoner in a Boer foray, in which nearly all his 
relations were shot down. He lunl then been 
‘apprenticed’ in the family of one of Ins captors, 
where he liad acquired a certain knowledge of 
semi-civilised life. Kiom the lk>ei* family of the 
back country lie had subsetjueutl^ drifted fartliei* 
down into the Colony, ami thence into an elephant- 
hiinttfr’s retinue. The western Orange River and 
its mystepes for it is a mysterious region — he 
knew’, n? afterwards discovered, better tluin any 
man in the world. Well, we trekked up to 
Matahelehind, and after some trouble got per- 
mission to bunt there f and a fine lime we had, 
getting a quantity of ivory, and magnificent sport 
among lions, eh-phants, bulTalo, rhinoceros, nnd 
nil manner of smalh;,r game. 

Klaas, who was sometimes a hit too venture- 
some, got caught one day in the (uxm by a black 
rhinoceros, a savage old bull. Tlie old brute 
charged and slightly tossed him once, making a 
nasty gash in hi.s thigh, but not fairly getting his 
horn under him ; and was just tuiiriing to finish 
the poor little beggar, wb^ J luckily nicked in, 
I had seen the hu.siness, aim had had time U) rush 
out on to the plain, and just as Uordid at 
poor Klaas, to finish him olT as he lay, I got 
up within forty yards, let drive, and, as hiek 
wouhl liave it, ilropped him with a *000 express 
bullet behind the shoulder. Even tht?n, the fierce 
brute recovered himsljlf, and tried to charge me 
in turn ; but he w'as now disabled, and I soon 
settled liis game. After that episode, Klaas proved 
hiiiLself about the only grateful native 1 ever 
heard of, and seemed as if he couhlri’t do enough 
for me. *’ 

Soireti me after he*liad got ovef his wound, lie 
came to me and said ; ‘ Sieur ! you said one day 
that you W’ould bice to know whether there ai*e 
diamonds anyw’liero else than ift New Rush (as 
Kimberley was then called),/ Well, sieui^^*'have 
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been working at New Rush, and I know wliat 
diamonds are like, and I can tell you where you 
con find as many of them in a week’s search as 
you may like to pick u]).’ 

‘What do you mean, Klaas?’ said I, turning 
sharply round, to see if the Bushman was joking. 
But, on the controi’y, Klaius’s little weazened 
monkey “face wore an expression perfectly serious, 
and apparently \r util fill. 

* Jn, sieur, it is trutli. If ye will so trek with 
'mo to ethe Q root ‘[^Orange] Itiviur, three or four 
days beyond the Falls, I will show yon a place 
where there arc hundreds an4 hundreds of 
diamonds, big ones, too, inanv oi them, to be 
found lying about in the gravel. I Imvo played 
with them, and with other mooi steins too, often 
and. often ;is a boy, when I used to j)oke about 
‘htSre and there up and down the Groot Ilivier. 
My father and grandfuther lived near the place 
I speak of ; and 1 know the way to tlie valley 
where these diamonds are, well, though no one 
but myself knows of them ; for I found them by 
chance, and, selfish-like, never told of my child’s 
secret. 1 will take you to the place, if you 
like.’ * I 

‘Are yiJU really speaking truth, Gvlaas F said I 
severely. 

‘Ja,^ja! sieur; I am, I am!’ he eai^iiestly and 
vehemently reiterated. 

‘Well, klaas,’ said I at last, ‘I believe you ; and 
we’ll trek down to tlie Orange River, and see this 
wonderful oiamond valley of yours.’ j 

Shortly after this conversation, we came back 
to Shosliong, where I sohl my ivory ; and then, 
with empty wagon and the oxen refreshed by aj 
good rest, set our faces for the river. From ! 
Shoshong in Bumangwato we went straight away j 
across the south-eastern cormjr of tlie Kalahari 
in an oblique direction pointing soutli-west. It ' 
was a frightfully waterless and tedious journey, I 
especially after pa.s.sing tlie Langeberg, which we | 
kept on our left hand! Towards the end of tlie j 
journey we found no water at a fountain where | 
we had expected to obtain it, and thereby lost! 
four out of twenty-two ()xen (for I had six spare ! 
ones) ; and at lust, after tJ'ekking over a burning ! 
and most broken country, we w^eib beyond mea.sure 
thankful to strike the river knna way below the 
Great Falls. Klaus Jiud l(?d us to a most lovely 
spot, where the ground slopes gradually to the 
river — the only place for perhaps thirty or forty 
miles where the water, shut in by mighty moun- 
tain walls, can he approacJied — and where we 
could rest an«l I’cfresk ourselves and our oxen. 
Here we stopped fou? days. It was a perfect 
restinj'- place, Down the banks of the rivei’, and 
following its course, grew charming avenues of 
willows, mimosa, and bastard ebony. Two or 
three islands densely clot lied with bush and 
greenery dotted the broad and shining bosom 
of the mighty stream. Htppopotiuni wallowed 
quietly in the flood, and fish were plentiful. The 
mimosa was now in full ^oom, and the sweet 
fragrance of its yellow flowers everywhere per- 
fumed the air as we strolled by the river’s brim. 

I had some old scraps of fisliing-tackle with me ; 
apd having cut myself a rod from a willow-tree, 

I emploveil some of my spare time in catching 
fish, and had, for South Afriia — which, as you 
know, is pot a^gi^eat angling country— capital 
Sports, ^The fiah‘.crt^tured were a kind of flat- 


headed barbel, fellows with doi'k greenish-olive 
backs and white bellie.s ; and I caught them with 
scraps of meat, beds, grasshoppers, anything I 
could get hold of, as fast as I could pull them 
out,*‘for un hour or two at a time. 

Alter the parching and most harassing trek 
aerdfes the desert, our encampment seemed a 
terrestrial paradise. The guinea-fowls called con- 
stantly with pleasant metallic voices from among 
the trees that margined the river, and furnished 
capital banf]uets when required. Other feathered 
game and small antelopes were plentiful. At 
night, as I lay in my wagon contentedly looking 
into the starry blue, studded with a million points 
of fire, and mildly admiring the glorious elTulgence 
of the greater constellutions, I begun to conjure 
up all sorts of dreams of the future, of which the 
bases and foundations W'ere piles of diamonds 
culled from Klnas’s wondrous valley. 

Having recruited from the desert journey, and 
all, men and beasts, being in good heart and 
fettle, we presently started away down the river 
for the valley of diamonds. I liad, besides Klaas, 
four other men as drivers, vocr-loopcrs^ ami after- 
riders, and they, naturally enough, were extremely 
curious to know what on earth the ‘ Ikias ’ could 
want to trek down the Orange River for — a 
country where no one came, and of which no 
one had ever even heard. I had to tell them 
that 1 Wius prospecting for a copper mine ; for, as 
you probably know, there are many places in 
this region wliere that metal occurs. As we \vere 
doubtful whether we sliould fijid water at the 
' next fountain that Klaas knew of, owing to the 
I prevalence of drought, T filled the water vatjes 
I and every other utensil 1 could think of ; and 
j then, all being ready and the oxen inKpuniied, we 
j moved briskly forwai'd. 

I We hud now to make a ddoar to the right, 

I away from the river, and for great part of a day 
picked our painful footsteps over a rough and 
semi-inountainouB country. Towards evening, we 
emerged upon a dreary and interminable waste 
that lay outstretched before iis, its far horizon 
burred in the dim ilistance by towering mountains, 
through which we shoukl presently have to force 
our ]>assnge. That evening we outspaniied in a 
howling wilderness of loose and scorching sand, 
upon wdiich scarcely a busli or slirub found sub- 
sistence. Next night, more dead than alive, we 
halted beneath the loom of a gigantic moun- 
tain range, whose recesses we wore to pierce on 
the folh)wing morning. Half a day beyond this 
barrier lay the valley of diamonds, iis Klaas whis- 
pered to me after supper that night with gleaming 
excited eyes. 

That night as we lay under the mountain was 
one of the most stilling I ever endured in South 
Africa, where, on the high tablelands of the 
interior, nights are usually cool and refreshing. 
Even the moist heat of the Zambesi Valley was 
not more trying than this torrid empty desert. 
The oven-like heat cast up all day from the 
sandy plain seemed to be returned at night by 
these sun-scorched rocks with redoubled intensity,. 
Waterless we lay, sweltering in our misery, with 
blackened tongues and parched and cracking lips. 
The oxen seemed almost like dead things. Often 
have 1 inwai’dly thanked Pringle, the poet of 
South Africa, for his sweet and touching verse, 
written with the love of this strange wild land 
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deep in him, and for his striking descriptions of 
its oeauties and its fauna. As 1 lay panting that 
night, cursing my luck and the folly that brought 
me thither, I lit a lantern and opened his glo^^’ing 
pages. What were almost the lirst lines to greet 
my gaze 1 These ! 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 

AVhich man liath ai)andontid from famine and fear ; 
Which the .snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 

With tlie twiliglit bat from the yawning Ntoue ; 

Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 

Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot : 

And here, while the night- winds around me sigh, 

An<l the stars Imrn bright in tlu^ midnight sky, ! 

As I sit apart by the desert stone, 

I Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone, 

* A still small voice ’ comes th rough tlio wild 
(L’l'o afatlicr consoling his fretful child), 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 

Saying — Man is distant, but God i.s near. 

We hailed the passage of tlic moiuitaiiiH next 
morning with something akin to delight. Any- 
thing to banisli the monotony of these last two 
days of burning toil. Klaas, as the only one of 
us who knew tlui country, directed our move- 
ments ; and with lioarse shouts and rc-<;choing 
cracks from the mighty wagon wli ip, slowly our 
caravan was set in motion. Our entrauce to the 
mountains was elfected through a narrow and 
extremely difKcult pass, strewn with huge boulders, 
and overgrown witli brush and urulerwood. 

It would be tedious to relah^ all the labours 
of the trying trek among these awful mountain 
passes ; but on the third day we ha<l overcome 
the chief difficulties, and liad outspuniied for a 
final rest before completing our work, if to com- 
])lete it were possible. Shading my eyes from 
the fierce, sunlight, 1 lookc*d upward at the long 
slope of mountain, Itroken here and there, and 
occasionally shaggy with bush. Over all the 
fierce atmosphere quivered, seetliing and dancing 
in the suii-bhize. 1 looked again with doubt and 
dismay at the gasping oxen, many of them lying 
foundered and almost dead from thii*st and fatigue, ' 
and my spirits, nsnally brisk and unffagging, sank ! 
below zero. Klaas had told me previously of a ! 
most wonderful pool of water that lay on the j 
crown of a mountain, where we should out8])aii 
finally before entering upon the portals of the 
diamond valley. Now he came to me and said, 
pointing upwards; ‘Sieur, de sweet water lies 
yonder, op de hevfp Tt is a beautiful ])ool, such as 
ye never saw the like of ; if we reach it, we are 
saved, and the oxen will soon get round again. 

I Ye must get them up somehow, even without the 
' wagon.’ 

The tiny, yellow, blear-eyed Bushman, stand- 
ing over me as I sat on a rock, pointing with his 
lean arm skywards, his anxious dirt-grimed face 
streaming with perspiration, was hanlly the figure 
of an angel of hope ; and yet at that moment 
he was an angel to me ; for we had tasted no 
water to speak of for close on three days, and lind 
had besides a frightfully trying trek. 

We lay panting and grilling for an hour, or 
more ; and then 1 told my men that water in any 
quantity lay at the moiinttiin top, and that we 
must at all hazards get the oxen up to it. Only 
a mile of ascent, or a little more, lay before us ; 
but so feeble were the oxen, that we had the 
greater t difficult)^ to drive the bulk of them to 
th% top, oven without the encumbering wagon. 


Three utterly refused to move, and were left 
behind. At last we reached the kranh, and alter 
a liundred yards’ walk upon its Hat top, we 
came almost suddenly upon a most wonderful 
ami, to us, most soul-thrilling sight. 

A dense bush of iiiiiiiosa- thorn und other shrubs 
g^(^v around, here and there relieved by wiile 
•patches of open space. The oxen getting the 
breeze, and scenting water, suddenly began to 
display a most exti-aordiimry fi^shness ; up went 
their heads, their dull eyes brightened, ami they 
trotfed forwards to where the jungle apparently 
grew thickest, y For a time they fouml no oy>on- 
iijg ; but after^ollowing the circling wall of bush, 
at length a broad avenue was disclosed — an avenue 
doubtless wru'u .smooth by the ]»aBsngi‘ of elephants, 
rhiiioccros<‘s, ami other mighty game ; and thyn ^ 
there fell upon our sight the most refresliing 
prospect that man ever gazed upon. Thirty yards 
down the opening there lay a great pool ot water, 
about two hundred feet acro.ss at its narrowest 
point, and a])pai‘ently of immense depth. The 
pool was circular, its sides were of rock and 
quartz, and completely inaccessible from .every 
ap])roach save that by which we had reached it. 
Tt was indeetl (Completely eucompassed by precipi- 
tous walls» about thirty feet in height, )vhicli 
defied the advent of any other living thing than 
a lizard or a rock-rabbit. 

How the ])oor bi*asts drank of that cool pellucid 
flood, and liow we human beings drank too ! I 
thought we should never have finished. The 
oxen drank ami diank till the water literally inn 
out of their mouths as th(*y at last turned away. 
Then I cast off my clothes and plun^a.*d into the 
water. Tt was icy cold and most invigorating, 
and 1 swam and H])lashed to my heart’s content. 
After my swim and a rest, 1 directed my men to 
fill the four buckets we had brought ; and then, 
leaving the hoi'ses in charge of one of their 
number, drove the cuttle, loth though they 
were to leave the water, back to the wagon, 
going very carefully, so ns not to spill the water. 
At huigth we njached the valley, only to find two 
of our poor foundered bullocks lying nearly dead. 
The distant lowyig of their refreshed comrades 
had, 1 think, warne.([ them of good news, and the ! 
very smell of the* water revivetl them ; and after 
two buckets npi(;ce of the cold draught had been 
gulped down their kiln-dried throats, they got 
n]) and shook themselves and nqoined their 
fellows. 

AVe re.stcd for a short time, and tlMi inspanned 
and started for the iqdand^ool. The o\en, worn 
and enfeebled though they* were, had such a heaH 
put into them by their drink, and peemed so well 
to know that their watery salvation lay up there, 
only a short mile distant, that tliey one and all 
bent gallantly to the yokes, uikI dragged their 
lieavy burden to the margin of the bush-girt 
water. We now out tanned for the night, made 
strong fii'es, for the spoor of leopaixls was abund- 
ant, stewed some bustards, ate a good eirpiDer, 
and turned in. 

I suiipose we lind not been asleep two hours 
w’hcn 1 was awakehed by the sharp barks and 
yelping of iny dogs, the kicks and scrambles of 
the oxen, and the shouts of the men. Bnatching 
up iny rille and rushing out, 1 was just in time 
to see a firebrand hurled at sprae dark object 
that sped betwetm the fires. / * 
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* What is it, Kloas 1 * I shouted. 

* Allemnchte^ 1 it is a tiger [leopard], sieur/ 
cried the Bushman, ‘and he has clawed one of 
the dogs.’ 

True enough, on inspecting the yelping sufTerer, 
Hooi-Kat, a brindled red dog, and one of the 
best of my pack, I found the poor wretch at 
its lost ^osp, ^ith its throat and neck almost 
torn to ribbons. Cursing the sneaking cowardly 
leopard, I saw tlvat the replenished fires blazed 
up, and again turned in. 

It must have been about two o'clock in the 
morning — the coldest, the most silent, and the 
dreariest of the dark hours, that fatal hour 
betwixt night and day when many a dickering 
life, unlooR :d hy death, slips from its moorings — 
^wlien I ' was again stiirtled from slumber by aj 
’most blood-curdling yell. Hunters, as you know, 
sleep light, and seem instinctively to be aware of 
what i)assea around them, even although anpar- 
entl}'' wrapped in the profoundest sleep. I Knew 
in a moment that that agonised cry came from a 
human throat ; and 1 rushed out. What a din 
was there, from dogs, men, and oxen, and above 
all those honbl human screams. I had my Itiaded 
rifle, jind* rushing up to a coiifused crowd strug- 
gling ?ioar the firelight, I saw what had happened. 
The youngest of my servants, a mere lieenuana 
bt)y, was hard and hist in the grip of an immense 
leopard, which was tearing with its cruel teeth 
at his throat, Klaas, holder than his fellows, was 
lunging an assegai into the brute’s ribs, seem- 
ingly without the smallest ellect ; others were 
thrashing it witli firebrands ; and the dogs were 
vainly worrying at its liead and flaiiks. All this 
1 saw instjintiuieously. Thrusting my foUow'ers 
aside, 1 ran up to the leopard, and, putting my 
rifle to its ear, fired. The express bullet did 
its work at once ; the fiercest and most tenacious 
of the feline race could not refuse to yield its 
life with its hca<l almost blown to atoms ; and 
loosening its murderous hold, the brute fell dead. 
But too late I The poor Bechuaiia hoy lay upon 
the sand, wounded to the death. After these 
horrors, sleep was banished, and as the gray light 
came up, we prepared for day. ^ 

The morning broke at leiigfh in ruddiest splen- 
dour ; and as the terrain was slowly unfolded 
before my gaze, 1 realised the desolate magnifi- 
cence of the country. Mountains, mountains, 
mountains of grim sublimity rolled everywhere 
aroundi ! Far away below, os I looked westward, 
a thin silvery' line, only visible for a little space, 
told of the great rivcV flowing to the sea, inexor- 
ably saut in by precipitous mountain walls that 
guaranteed for ever its awful solitude. 

Klaus stood near, and as 1 gazed, he whispered, 
for my men were not far away : ‘ Sieur, yonder 
straight in front of you, five miles away, lie 
the diamonds. If we start directly after break- 
fast, we shall have four hours’ hard cliiiibiiig 
and walking to reacli the valley.’ 

‘All right, Klaos,’ said V* ‘ Breakfast is nearly 
ready, and we ’ll start as soon as we have fed.* 

Breakfast was soon over, and then I spoke 
to my men. I told them "tluit I intended to 
stay at this pool for a few days, and that in 
the meantime I was going prospecting in the 
mountains boixleriiig the river.^ I despatched two 
of them to go ^nd hunt for mountain buck in 
the dttetion we Vad come from ; the others 


were to see that the oxen fed round about the 
water, whei*e pasture was good and plentiful, and 
! generally to look after the camp. For Klaas 
and^niyself, we should be away till dusk, perhaps 
even all night ; but we did not wish to be 
followed or disturbed ; and unless those at the 
camp lieard my signal of four con.secutive rifle- 
shots, they were on no account to attempt to I 
follow up our spoor. My men by thi.s time knew 
me and my ways well, and I was convinced that 
we should not be followed by prying eyes ; 
and indeed, the lazy Africtins were only too glad 
of an easy day in camp after their hard journey. 


L O L L I r 0 P a 

When some time since the announcement went 
the rounds tliat chemical science had lighted upon 
a new product named ‘saccharine,’ three hundred 
and sixty times sweeter than sugar, the statement 
was received with elation by the whole consuming 
community, housewives and young folks alike. 
But a distinct ‘damper’ — to employ, appropriately 
in this connection, a metaphor of the Kitchen 
— was put on the general juoilation when a little 
later it was ascertained that the cost of producing 
the new substance rendered it unable to compete 
in the domestic circle with its older and more 
firmly established rival. It was sulliciently dis- 
illusionising to learn that the new product was a 
derivative of coal-tar ; but when it w'as declared 
for this reason to be an active antiseptic, and 
lienee thoroughly innocuous, the last ray of joy 
<li8appearcd, at least from the more juvenile 
section of tliose interested in such matters. 

Kntural as may be the taste for sugar, one 
shared by Inimanity with all the higher animals, 
the clement of unwholesomeness would seem to 
play no small part in the fascination which is 
exercised by sweets over tlieir consumers. If 
fashion has come to dethrone the lollipop of the 
schooldays of our fathers for the more refined 
houhon of to-day, the favour enjoved by both is 
founded on a taste common to the two genera- 
tions ; for there are fashions in lollipop.s ns in 
otlier matters. Though the succulent hard-bake, 
the luscious brandy ball, and the ever triumpliant 
toffee of half a century back, still proudly bold 
tlieir position beside the more modern inventions 
of Fj'ciich confecti(»nery, other sugary favourites 
of our fathers’ youth have ceased even to be 
known by the names which to a generation gone 
by caused an involuntary hamlling of spare 
coppers in the disengaged pocket, and an aqueous* 
deliquescence in the region of the salivary glands. 

It speaks of an age gone* by to bear of sweets 
which bore names of such portent as ‘ Napoleon’s 
Ribs.’ Who now knows the subtle secret of tlieir 
careful confection, though the recollection of their 
flavour lingers yet in the memory of oldsters still 
happily among us ? The inexorable decrees of 
fashion have dethroned ‘ Napoleon’s Ribs ’ for the 
more modern chocolate cream, cocoa-nut ice, and 
the army of tempting caramels, drar/f^es, 
and what not, wnich fill the sweet-shops in our 
city thoroughfares. Every reader of Tliackeray 
remembers how dear old Colonel Newcome liom- 
fied his nepliew by consuming an orange in 
genuine old-fashioned style in a box at Astley’s ; 
and so it is with the taste in lollipops, which ^by 
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that name are known no loiij^er. Peppermint is 
voted * low brandy balls plebeian and ‘ taboo/ 
except in the privacy of home ; while there is 
nothin" but what is essentially within the A)m- 
plicutcil canons of ‘good foria^ in the conaiunp- 
tion of chocolate creams. 

As a nation, it is clear that we are growing in a 
taste for lollipops, and soon the sweet-shop will 
assume with us as much the dignity of a national 
institution as does the ‘candy* store across the 
Atlantic. Candy and ice-cream, among a few 
other temporary enjoyments, such as tobogganing, 
sleighing, and base-ball, constitute the earthly 
paradise of the youthful American of both sexes ; 
‘candy’ being a comprehensive term, inclmling 
the whole sweep of sugary products known in the 
old country as ‘sweets.’ In more homely trans- 
atlantic circles, a ‘candy-pulling/ the simple 
enterbiinnient accompanying the production of 
that form of goody known as ‘ crcam-camly/ is 
one of the most popular of domestic dissipations. 
In its fun it decidedly compares favourably with 
the usually surreptitious manufacture of tollee by 
the younger nienil)ers of an English household, 
generally carried out with tluj connivance of the 
servants. Yet tollee is as much a national sweet 
with English people as camly is with Americans. 
On the Continent, strange to say, tollee is un- 
known in any of its forms ; yet our neighbours 
across the Channel possess their own national 
bonhonSf and ill advised wouhl be any one who 
disdained the fascinations of the skilfully con- 
structed fomhint or the artfully prcpareil dnnjt'ry 
which the beneficent, rather peniaps more cor- 
rectly, the benevolent actiem of the lately much- 
discussed sugar bounties enables English con- 
sumers to purchase, at every grocer’s shop at a 
• fourth the cost at which precisely the same article 
can he found in the very expensive conjisi.'ries of 
the Paris boulevards. 

It is of course duo to tlie cheapness of sugar 
tliat we have come to be so much larger con- 
sumers of lollipops than formerly. Sweets which 
once were made by some good old dame in the 
quiet of her back kitchen, are now ‘manufactured’ 
by machinery ; they lill up whole windows in 
piles which surpass the wildest dreams of the 
childhood of a generation gone by. Lollipi>ps 
which used to be purchased by the ounce are now 
retailed by the pound. This is indeed a revolu- 
tion. Perhaps, however, like most revolutions, 
it will produce its own reaction, and cloy that 
insatiable craving for sweets against which 
parents are so loud in their dcuunciation.s. It 
IS a process which never fails in its application, 
that when a grocer engages a new shopboy ho is 
usually allowed by his employer to help himself 
freely to the tempting stores of sweet stutf placed 
within his reach. By the unfailing inllueiice of 
that equilibrium which science iiifonns us Nature 
never fails to restore whenever it is disturbed, 
the new apprentice finds within a week, amidst the 
surrounding occupations of his lot, that philo- 
sophic calm which can ill be understood by those 
unacquainted with the painful process of educa- 
tion through which the humble stoic of tli^ 
counter has successfully passed. 

It is easy to see the objections which parents 
bring against the consumption of sweets. Apart 
from the purely side issues of danger from 
adulteration and poisonous colouring matter, 


the action of sweets in to intiirfere with the 
healthy appetite for nutritious food, on which tho' 
growth t)t childhood so largely depends. It was 
a shrewd knowledge of this .simple physiological 
fact which, it will be remembered, was put to 
such use by Mrs Squeera in her generous a»lmini6- 
tration of brimstone and Irende to tbe pupils 
at Ootheboys Hall. It is not tiH children have 
receiveil some severe h:*8.son from an unwise 
indulgence in a variety of tf^veets, toppetl otf 
perhaps by a surfeit of ginger beer, ns manu- 
factured for the juvenile mnrk(*t, that nn experi- 
ence is gained, /<he results of which suflice for the 
rest of tlieir natural life. There are none the less 
people who retain tludr taste for sweets far into 
advancing years, hut it will be chiefly found to be 
those who indulge in no etimiilaiits. This is tlie- 
reason why men usually hold sweets in such 
pitying detestation, while women at all ages 
retain their youthful love of ‘goodies.’ Of late 
years, however, the medical ])rofession has joined 
the ranks of tho.'-e who declaim against sweets. 
Imleed, so succes.'^fully has tbe injurious action of 
sugar been explainecl, that it is surprising bow 
many ixjrsons , nowadays, even chihlreii, refuse 
sugar in their tea. But though doctors * may 
declaim against the etfects of sugar and of tweets 
generally, in the case of those suilering fiom tho 
many foiins of eczema now so ])r(?valent, we may 
feel suie that the taste for lollipops will long con- 
tiiuie, founded as it is on one of the instinctive | 
cravings of human nature. 


T IJ E 0 R (.) T A V A M U K D E R. 

As the murder occurred while I was on a visit 
to my friend the English vice-consul in Orotava, 

I took an interest in it that was both personal 
and prof. . ionaL Alonso, the victim, was an 
agreeable boy. He had done me various kind- 
ne.sses. lie possessed . the engaging suavity of 
uianiiers that characterises the Spauisli race ; and 
he was the English vice-consul’s clerk. Thus, 
when it was Biirftiised that he had been put out 
of the way, we had ‘good reason to think of him 
with regrijt. 

1 will tell the tale n.s circumstantially as pos- 
sible. To an Englishman familiar witli the i 
English criminal courts, it muII not seem reiimrk- 
ahle. But it made a sensat-ipn in ’J'^cnerife, wJiere 
murder is rare, notwithsSiinding the hot blood 
that may be supposed to run in the veins of the 
<lescendant 9 of those rough old wai rioi's of Spain 
who ill the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries colo- 
nised the Canary Islands. A thick octavo volume 
on the subject was written am I printed ; and 
locally, the Orotava* murder is still mentioned 
with serious looks and soft tongues. 

It was thi evening of an April day ; we had 
just finished dinner, and the vice-consul and I 
were smoking on Ihe roof of the house ill the 
dry v.'firin atinosphct*b, when thfere came a ring j 
at the door. Canarian doors are so matle that, 
when pushed, scvenil little bells^inkle one alter 
the other or all at once ; and tjiis soitiid flouted 
up to us from the inner courts 
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*Who is there?' called the vice-consul from the 
roof. 

'Gente de pdz^ (a peaceful person) was the 
conventional reply, in a woniarrs voice. — ‘Is niy 
son hero, seiior?* she continuod. 

‘What I Alonso? Has he not "ot hoine>yet? 
He left the vice-consiilate til four o’clock, airid it. 
is now seven.’* This my friend shoutcid to the 
woman, who had nothing to say in rejoinder. 

* ‘ I do not knhw, senor. He has not come. 

Ave Maria ! the boy was never so late before.’ 

‘There must be sonielhing w^ong,’ remarked 
the vice-consul to me. ‘I do not suppose Alonso 
has really gone otf in the steamer outside the 
port ; hut he might have d<me so. I gave him 
ft bug with five hundred ol<l dollars in it, to take 
’tdJ)on C.Unnon, never dreaming that there was 
any risk.’ 

‘Oh!’ said I to this; and imniediutely a long 
vista of grim nr serious ])ossibilities rose up in 
my imagination. T had not a word of comfort to 
otter to my friend. • 

Wtdl, we descende<l to the orange and lemon 
trees In the (ifjurt, and then ivturned with the 
woman io her house. Bt|tf no Alonso was there. 
From the hoy’s house \v^> walked to Don (Jarmon’s. 
Don t'armon was a rich merchant with a taste 
for curio, 'I’he vice-consul hud promised to save 
for hhn all the old Spanish dollar pieces he could 
lay hands iqxm. 'i’wo days ago, he had been 
paid a bill almost wholly in tliese obsolete coins, 
and tills money with the other accumulations was 
what Alonso the clerk had been bi<lden to take to 
the merchant. 

‘No ; ho has not been hen*.,’ said Don Cannon, 
when ho was interrogated. ‘ (htramba / it has a 
bad look.’ 

We all agreed' in this. However, for the poor 
woman’s sake, we tried to make light of the 
boy's disap|K*arancc, and spoke of his return home 
as a thing of course. Nevci'tholess, Alonso was 
never afterwards seen alive ; nor were the live 
hundred dollars recovercsb. 

Of course, the Orotava police were rcijuisitioned 
to unravel the mystery that env'ironed the matter. 
But they were so unused td‘ criminal cases, real 
or supposititious, of this kind, that they did 
wotliiug. ‘What would you have?’ they asked 
of the vice-consul, wluui he blamed them because 
no elucidation was olfen'd. ‘Without doubt, the 
boy has turned into a thief. Five hundred 
dollars is much nioy^ey, and with it he might 
go to America, or En* laud, or where you please, 
to make his fortune.’ 

This was true. In their customaiy Spanish 
neglect of method, they had allowed several trans- 
fttlftutic steamers to leave Santa Cruz before it 
occurred to them that it might be well to subject 
all island passengers on these ships to a police 
inspection. Of course the boy had gone. There 
was nothing left to do -^^ept get a new clerk, 
and bid the boy’s mother thank Heaven she was 
never more likely to see the face of her wicked 
ftnd unlilial son. But the woman was firm in 
nmntainittg Alonso’s integiity. ‘God knows ho 
was good,’ she said. * He could not steal. He is 
dead^ and soniQone has killed (lim.’ 

A month pB^sed, and Alonso was fast being 
forgptjien^ when;' bjj^a chance incident, the boy’s 
mother was proved to be just in her -asser- 


tions and suspicions. Donna Concepcion Vai*da y 
llo, the rich widow of an advocate, who had 
retired to Orotava to spend his last days in peace 
and* comfort, died, and had to be buried. There 
was a great crowd at the funeral. Many people 
couJd not get into the little cemetery, and had 
to stand outside, looking at the swaying fronds of 
the palm-trees that grew among the graves within 
the walls. With tliose who wei’c able to follow 
the coflin was a certain old beggar-man. He was 
blind, and was led by a little "irl. The old man 
bad received much charitalSe help from the 
advocate’s widow, and now meant to show his 
esteem for her. But the child to whom he was 
tethered soon became restless when they were in 
the cemetery, and linally guided him to a secluded 
corner where he could sit down awhile in safety 
by himself. She then ran away to join the crowd 
and watch the undertakers fill Donna Concepcion’s | 
collin with (juicklimc, as is the custom in Spanish j 
countries. i 

In the meantime, the old man became sensible 
of a very nauseous smell in his vicinity. He tried | 
to move away, but only succeeded in tumbling | 
down and biirting himself. Ho could not escape 
j the bad odour. It came fi*mn a dead body — 

I there was no question about that. But as all 
! regular interments like Donna Concepci(Ui’s were 
accompanied by the heaping of quicklime over 
every part of the liody, in order to counteract 
the fumes of slow putrefaction, the old iiiau 
naturally wondered. When the child returned 
to him, he bade her look about and see if she 
could see anything to which the smell might be 
attributed. ‘ i should not be surprised,’ he 
remarked half jokingly, ‘if young Alonso is here, 
j after all.’ 

j The girl had no dilliculty in localising the* 
j smell. It came from a square stone vault, which 
had hitherto been empty and neglected lor a long 
time. A swnrm of blue-bottle Hies buzzed round 
the wide fissures of the. tomb. The child pee|x*.d 
inside, and then, much frightened, told the blind 
man that she could see a body in its clothes 
lying in a heap at the bottom of the vault. 

‘ Oh, it is Don Alonso without doubt,’ said the 
lieggar, as they moved away and out of the 
burying-groiiiid. 

At first, no credence was given to the light talk 
of this poor mendicant. But when it reached the 
ears of Alonso’s mother, she took the matter up, 
and formally petitioned that an investigation 
might be inade. It was made ; and the body 
was at once recognised as that of Alonso. The 
skull bad been beaten in, and marks of stabbing 
weiv found in different parts of the trunk. It 
was therefore unmistakably a case of murder. 
Moreover, the absence of blood-stains in the vault 
or the cemetery itself seemed to imply that the 
murder had b^ui committed elsewhere, and that 
only as an afterthought had the body been carried 
into the cenieterv. Of coui'se, the money was 
not to be seen. ^Thiis, the motive of the crime 
was Biifhciently manifest 

The police w’cre gi*eatly excited over this dis- 
covery. 'They had ridiculed the blind man’s tale 
until it was verified, and had treated the words 
of Alonso's mother as so much senile maundering. 
They had it upon their honour, therefore, to 
atone for their errors by unexampled sagacity in 
tracking the murderers. ^ 
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Now, in the whole community of Port Orotava | 
there were but two roj^ea whom all the world 
held to be rogues. They were Jo86 Zamorra, a | 
mason, and Pedro Martinez, a Iwiker’s assistant. 
The police thought they could not do better than 
arrest these men without loss of time. Tiie prie.^ts 
shook their heads at Zamorra and Martinez ; no 
young girl would walk wdth them ; and bad they 
not been clever workmen, though dissolute men, 
their employers would have joined the others in 
ostracising them. But when it came to evidence, 
there was none. The men had been away from 
their work at the supposed time of tlie murder ; j 
but then they never worked after five. They ■ 
had not been seen in the streets of the towii ! 
either ; but the streets of Orotava are always ' 
desolate, aod this was no evidence. Their wives ' 
spoke for them, swearing to everything that seemed 
favourable to them, tliough with a (juencljed and 
hangdog demeanour ami a constant mutter of ' 
religious expletives that appeared odd. And ■ 
lastly, to complete the proof of their innocence, : 
it was shown that tliese two men were in tlie j 
(\isino by the seashore before six o’clock. Wit- : 
nesses jvmembei’ed the clean shirts worn by the j 
men on this occasion and the reckless oal-hs they 
used ; and it was asked, how could men who had i 
killed another man and carried him olf to the ! 
cemetery, by any human endeavour be at the ' 
club as they wej’e, and behave as they <lid, with | 
such a tedious piece of crime on their hands, j 
and such a devil e weight upon their eonscie.uces ? ' 
In short, Zamorra and Martinez met their exami- | 
ners with a bold face, and were dismiased from : 
the court sbiiuless as to the murder. I 

Two or three weeks later, the investigation i 
entered upon a new pliase. One of the ]>olice i 
was accustomed to raml)lc Jilong by the seashore, | 
whej-e th(3 rough edges of the black lava rocks j 
stand sharply towards the water. During his j 
promenade one evening, he noticed the blue and j 
white enamel plate of a house-number lying on j 
the top of a flat piece of stone. In his absorption j 
and displeasure— for he was thinking about the 
mui'der, and wondering whom he could arn-st -- 
he kicked tlie piece of enamel as far as he could, 
and sat down on tlie rock. The following evmi- 
ing he took the same walk, and to his confusion 
he found the enamelled number which he ha<l \ 
spurned away replaced on the rock. Then he j 
seated himself and tliouglit awhile. What was • 
the meaning of it? He could not say. However, i 
he ]K>cketed the number. As he was about to ! 
go home, the fancy came to him to overturn | 
the stone on which he ha<l been sitting. He did 
so, and was much gratified to tiiid that the revei-se 
side of the slab was broa<lly dyed with wdiat could 
not be other than blood -stains. He was then 
convinced that lie had two vital links in the 
chain of criminality tliat was to garrote some- 
body. 

u curiously illustrative of 

which one Spaniai*d has personally 
to bring another into trouble. A cei'tain man 
involuntary witness of the murder. 
Would he admit this before all the worhl ? For 
many reasons, no. Nevertheless, lie wished the 
murderers to be punished. To attain this end, 
be abstracted the doorplate from the house of 
one of the felons, and placed it where it might 
bear, silent bat adequate testimony for the first 


I intelligent passer-by to make more of. Upon tlie 
I evidence of nis doorplate — for it was his — Martinez 
was rearrested. Zamorra sharctl hi.^ fate, and they 
were both incarcerated in separate cells in the 
city pri.son. 

It. was terribly humiliating to the strong arm 
of the law when it transpired tliut even with the 
help of the doorjilate there was iioi a sutlicioncy 
of evidence against the.se men. Ko one doubted 
that they had killed the boy, amt yet they ^ould 
not bq ma<le to pay the penalty. In this dilemma, 
recourse was luul to a plan much favoured by the 
old Inquisition, ^nit which a sheriff of England 
might well be agba&t at. The ju’ison oliicials 
were biilden to tell each of the felons that the 
other ha<l confessed the whole story, and that 
only by similar confession could any hope of 
mercy be anticipated. Maitinez then straiglit- 
wav declared that Zamorra had done the killing : 
lie had only helped Zamorra to hnry the body. 
Zamorra, on his part, swi>re that it was by iioci- 
deiit he met Martinez, when Martinez hail com- 
nleted the murder, and wanted an assistant to 
iiide the signs of his crime. Such were fheir 
respective tales ^it the outijcL. After while, 
however, when each realised that there was* no 
hojie, a general confession was made, that they 
might at anyrate begin their long spell of purga- 
tory iinahacfcled by those lap^st lies. 

This \\as the gist of their story: They had 
wanted mon(‘y to pay tlieir debts, contracted at 
cards and cock- lights. They had intelJigencc of 
AloiWs movements on the evening of his death. 
Martinez seduced the boy towards the lava )»each, 
where Zamorra joined him in stunning and stab- 
bing the ]>oor fellow. 'I'liey then dragged the 
body towards the sea, hoj>ino that (he tide would 
eventually float it away from Tenerife. This 

done, they recognised the need of an if it 

came t(» tlie "orst ; and, |>arl.ing, they hurried 
liome, changi I vhe.ir clothes, and pieseuted them- 
selves at the club, heliaving in such a inaiincr 
that the other mcnibers ,woul<l be able to recall 
tlicij' presence on tbat particular evening. Early 
on the following day they returned to the beach, 
and fouml the bodjtstill there. They then chose 
their time for taking •it to the cemetery, whore 
tlicy threw it into the disused vault by which 
the old blind man had seated himself. After 

this, all they liad to do was to turn the Blone 

upon which Alonso’s body had lain during the 
night, and face the woibl with what eflroutery 
tluy could muster. It laid ^ he confcBsed tliat 
they had schemed with fai« success up to the 
time when Martinez’s doorplate was ii.scmI against 
him. 

The last scene in the tragedy was acted one 
July morning about tliree months after the 
imirder. i joined the vice-consul, wlio in bis 
oHicial ca])acity formed* one of the procession 
attendant upon the two felons on their way 
to execution. We passed througli the Orotava 
streets, over their slippery grass-grown cobbles, 
nml under tlie tearful gaze of many a native 
woman standing at tly3 door of her hoiiae. The 

{ wiest murmured a litany for the dead ; and the 
lalf-dozen acolytes, all in black, who echoed the 
responses, laughed audl chatted with Hie ease tliat 
is charactcrifctic of them at a funefil /j|^hiis we 
continued until we reached the j6ea»hore an^ tjie 
exact spot where it was surmiseu tht^boy Albnso 
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haJ coiue to his eml. Here the heavy wooden 
cliair of the garrote was already in its place, and 
ropes and a thick sUwe lay on the ground close 
by. The executioner was a strong fellow, though 
nervous. Martiiiex was the first to die. It was 
a disagreeable spectacle, and one I do not ;wish 
to repeat A quite indescribable cry gurgled 
from the man’s throat when the executioner 
twisted the rope ; then his eyes started from 
their^ sockets, atid he was dead, though rjuiver- 
ing. Znniorra followed him, and died yi the 
same way. 


A KEW HU USTirUTE FOR (iLAHH. 

• ^’he' introduction of a material combining all 
tile advantages of glass with none of the corre- 
sponding diwad vantages arising from its brittleness 
will lie hailed with interest by every class of the 
public, who suffer daily in cme form or another 
from the fragile nature of the article it is now 
sought to supersede. The transparent wire-wove 
roofing, which is translucent, j^liable as leather, 
untl niibreaknble, has for its basis a web of fine 
iron wire, Avitb w'arp and weft tlirends about one- 
tw elfth of an inch apart. This netting is covered 
on both sides with a thick translucent varnish, 
containing a large percentage of linseed oil. The 
process of nianufactiire is conducted by dipping 
the sheets into deep tanks conUviiiing the com- 
position until the rerpiired thickness is obtained ; 
the sheets are then dried in a heated chamber, and 
after biung stored for some time till thoroughly 
set, are ready for use. The sheets can be made 
any colour rlesired, and range from amber to pale 
brown. The roofing is very pliable ; and benuing 
backwards and forwards without any injury, 
readily adapts itself to curves or angles in roofing. I 
The new material is not only waterproof, but is j 
unaffected by ftteain, the heat of the sun, frost, 
hail, rain, or indeed atmospheric changes of any 
kind. Being a non-conductor, buildings, 'winter- 
gardens, and similar structi\»es remain cool in 
summer and warm in winter. Owing to its light- 
ness as compared with gloss — only half a pound 
per square foot — cxinsiderable economy in the iron 
or timber framing designed to carry it can be 
8ecure<1, whilst saving in carriage is obtained in 
addition to safety. 

Turning*’ now the question of cost. Wire- 
wove roofing is mi/^ expensive in first cost than 
ordinary glass ; but the many advantages, both in 
erection and maintenance, ulrea<ly set forth will, 
in the opinion of those interested in the (iue.stion, 
inoi*e than counterbalance the primary additional 
outlay. A material that requires no glazing, can 
be cut with scissors am] fixed with zinc nails, 
is an economical one to erect. For churches, 
passages, staircases, special coloured varieties to 
I simulate gloss similarly jirepared are manufac- 
i tured. Both the ACiHralty and the War Office 
I have availed themselves of the advantages to be 
1 derived from the employynent of the new roofing 
I material ; whilst it may be added that tiie Royal 
Aquarium at Westminster i^ entirely covered with 

A list of the many and varied uses to which the 
Virfe-wove roofing may be applied would be a 


long one ; amongst others, may be mentioned : 
Roofs of cotton mills, explosive and other factories, 
w'orkshops of all classes, oreweries, printing- w’orks, 
railway stations, exhibitions, cricket pavilions, 
lawn-tennis courts, verandas, porches and covered 
ways, boathouses, engine-room skylights, conser- 
vatories, ferneries, garden-frames and summer- 
houses, kiosks, stables, loose-boxes for horses and 
cattle, barns, cowhouses and shepherds* houses, 
pheasantries, poultry-rune, fowl- houses and ken- 
iicds, skylights, markets, schools, laundries, port- 
aWe buildings, temporary structures, hospital and 
military huts, and all other buildings requiring 
to be light and dry. 


W A R P A II E. 

I. 

Mv hand has lo.st its canning and its power ; 

I cannot fight ; 

My arm hangs helpless, like n wounded flower, 

Killed hy a blight ! 

My tendons, once of steel, are limp and shrunk — 
Each yields, and bends ; 

My iron frame is like the blasted trunk 
That lightning vends ! 

IT. 

And where my armour '( Is it also gone I 
1 wake to find 

That I am standing here, disarmed, alone — 

W.i Ui youth behind — 

And strength, and beauty, and all else that die.s, 
Locked chill in death — 

(lone ! like a vision of the night, that flies 
At Morn’s first breath ! 

HI. 

What has my w'aifare brought me? Wliat great gain? 
How much renown ? 

Where are my troi)hies ? Where my conquered slain? 
And where luy crown ? 

What are my victories, that 1 should share 
The victor’s seat ? 

I fought as one who vaiidy beats the air, 

And gaiiietl — defeat ! 

JV. 

And this the end is I this the climax grand ! 

The acme won — 

The final dow'nfall of a house of sand, 

The htst rcKKl run ! 

And what my profits are, I ask in vain, 

For none are shown ; ^ 

Nothing is left that I can count as gain, 

Or coll my own. 

v. 

I toyeil with shadows, while the sands of Time 
Rolled swiftly on ; 

And said not, ‘ This is youth,’ until its prime 
Was pa.st and gone ! 

And now, in shame, liefore the Head Supreme, 

With gannents rent, 

I crave for gmee, that I may yet redeem 
The time misspent ! 

Nannib Powbr O'Dovoohvi. 
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THE MANClIESTEll SHIP CANAL. 

Not more tluiii one huinli’etl and tliirty years ago, 
the roads of England were pronounced the worst 
in Europe, and not a single mile of canal — as 
canals are now understood — had been made. 
The wonderful growth of commerce and the 
industrial arts from about that time received its 
first and greatest impulse from the (ionstruction 
of the Bridgewater Canal, between ^Mnm’.hester 
and Liverpool ; and Manchester may fairly claim 
tlie proud distinction of being the pioneer in 
opening up this country to commerce and manu- 
factures by means of improved internal coinmuni- 
cntions. 

From the day on which the Bridg(!water Canal 
was opened, the cost of carriage of goods was 
reduced by three -fourths, and immediately, as 
if by magic, the change began. The tra(le of 
Manchester and the surrounding district grew by 
leaps and bounds, until, instead of receiving the 
bulk of our .supplies from the (Amtinent, ns for- 
merly, the habitable world has been ransacke<l 
to find new markets for our productions ; and 
within the following tifly years three thousand 
miles of canal were made at a cost of fifty million 
pounds sterling. 

Fifty years after the opening of the Bridgewater 
Canal, Manchestijr entered on a second enterprise 
t)f a similar kind and for a similar purpose ; and 
the first really successful railway was made : tlie 
pioneer of a system of iron roads surpassing all 
that the world has ever seen. Strangely enough, 
one of the principal objections to railways was, 
that the canals, made after so much ti’ouble an<l 
expense, would be ruined ; and it wjis gravely 
proposed by an eminent .engineer to fill up the 
canals and convert them into railways ; but the 
canals have more than proved that they can 
compete successfully with railways ; and for raw 
material and the heavier class of gocxls are a far 
less costly means of conveyance than any other 
in existence. 

I IJe enormous expansion of commerce within 
this century has been in no small measure due 


to canals. Without tlie means of (listiibution, 
commerce cannot exist, for facilities create trade. 
Tntil very recently, this country, from her manu- 
facturing skill, fliid as the inventor and Miaktr of 
the finest machinery in existence, has contfiolled 
the cari*ying-tra<le of the world, and competition 
outside of these islainls wns scarcely thought of. 
But we have found, somewhat to our surprise, 
that our competitors have been working dili- 
gently ; that they have got and now make our 
best machine.s, and that their operatives work 
more liours in tlie day for much less remunera- 
tion. By more active canvassing for ori.lers, by i 
studying the re»(uirenieiits of customers, and by | 
paying h ss for the carriage of goods, the foreigner, ' 
we find, is competing with us on more than favour- 
ahlf; conditii!s<. The English inanufacturcrs and 
mercliants liuve bail to learn that not ordy abroad, 
but also in the home market, they were being 
under.sohl, and they bffgan to imjuire into the 
reason. In addition to the causes enumerated, it 
was found that tl^ internal carrying- trade of the 
country was entirely ttionopolised by the railways, 
including carriage by canal ; and a comprelionsive 
Report, published by the Associated ( -hambers of 
Commerce in 1885, showed that the rates for 
carriage of goods in this country were on an 
average fully twice as much as thoso jiaid by our 
continental livalw. ^ 

But in addition to tins keen competition, 
Manchester and the surrounding districts are 
sulfering from obstructions which they have long 
complained of and sought to mitigate, but 
hitherto in vain, and which wore thus character- 
ised recently in the Vi.mM: ‘Five millions and 
a half of people are at the mercy of a combination, 
holding a pass between them and the rest of the 
human race, and making the same use of their 
coign of vantage as the medieval baronU did in 
the embattled tolbgafe* thrown across the world’s^ 
highways. City, port, dock, and railway vie in’ 
extortion, and levy Unties to the of human 

forbearance. Many millions of tmn of. nmterial 
and manufactures pass annlalfy to ni^lcfro 
between the port and the* industrious region at 
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the back ; and on every ton, Liverpool baa its laying continuous railway tracks. There are no 
profit.’ This is a heavy indictment of Liverpool ; great engineering to be solved, not even 

( / bnt the fact is, in the past, and under the pros- j siich — comparing a Jargo enterprise with a much 
perona times long enjoyed by that port, responsi- / smaller one — as Brindley had to overcome with I 
hilities were accepted, reasonable enough at the I hjs limited means and experience, in the making j 
time, hut found to be now, under more stringent / of the Bridgewater Canal last century. It is 
conditions, to* say the least, burdensome. undoubtedly a gigantic undertaking, even in tliese 

Liverpool is,.rjot a nianiifacturing city; she is days of great scJiemes ; yet what particularly 
. the tesult of the great indiisti'ial centre behind ; astonishes the visitor is the absence of the large 
j but, unfortunatciy, owing to the responsibilities armies of men which are usually seen on great 
J of the Mersey Dock and HaiSjoiir Board, it is works of a similar description. On one of the 
impossible for tliat trust to jnake such conces- sections near Manchester about twelve hundred 
j sions ns regards their existing tariffs as will men arc employed, distributed over the section, 
^satisfy* Af/inchestfr, and which tliat city is con- about four miles in , length, with three largo 
vincctl wiu be secured by the Ship Canal. The docks in progress. But in place of emidoying 
railways also, with all the intiu’inediato carriers, manual labour for the excavations, five powerful 
porters, &c., muNt have their profit. Mr (Jeorge ‘steam navvies’ of vai’ious nationalities can be 
Findlay, Manager of the Lomlon and North- seen at work from one jdace ; besides a large 
western Kailway, stateil before parliament, that ‘ steam-drc'dger,’ similar to what may be seen 
out of 9s. 2<1. per ton for carriage of a certain class dredging at tlie entrances to harbours, mounted 
of goods to Mancliester, his Company received Is. on a large truck, on rails laid along the side of 
9d„ reocntly reduced to Is. 2<1., tl?c remainder going the cutting. This machine is said to be the 
for,cliarges and dues in Liverjiocd. But wliatevor most powerful excavator in existence. It lifts 
the cau.se may he, the contention of Manchester and empties into a truck four cubic yards of 
is, that goods are brought from tlie farthest ends eday every minute, and twenty trucks are filled 
of tl’e earth to witliin a few miles of their destina- and removed in ten minutes. The machine is 
tion, and then the lieaviest portion of tlie expense continually moving forward. Steam -machinery 
and delay begins. It was clearly shown, during seems to be adapted to all kinds of work, and 
the parliamentary itupiiry into the merits of the the men are chiefly engaged in attending to it, 

Ship Canal, that wIku’c there is a difference of or ]>erforming such labour as is nnwortliy of its 
several days iu the length of a voyage, no extra attention. ()n all luiials, steam is the universal 
charge is made, ev^en when that difference amounts servant : a perfect network of rails covers the 
to so much as ten days ; therefore it ought to ground, reminding us of a great railwa}^ terminus ; 
cost no more for carriage by water to Manchester while locomotives, steam-navvies, steam-cranes, and 
than it does now to Liverpool. Besides this steam-pumps at full work, present a scene of 
saving, there are various other economies con- activity and energy seldom witnessed. On the 
templated by the advocates of the Ship Canal different sections there are fifteen thousand horse- 
scheme. As the largest vessels will be able to power at work in the various forms of steam- 
enter or leave the canal at any state of the tide, machinery, which will at least represent the work 
one of the principal causes yf delay is avoided, of one hundred thousand men ; and when we 
as also the expense of ‘ br<?aking bulk ’ and trails- consider that the amount of material to be ex- 
shipment to railways, with the risk of damage or cavated and removed is forty-eiglit million cubic 
deterioration, yards of clay and six million cubic yards of rock, 

There i.s no doubt that Manche-ster is amply the gigantic character of the undertaking will be 
justified in her contention that the canal will appreciated. 

give lici a new lease of prosperity, and the But such large quantities in figures convey only 
power to maintain, her high position in the an imperfect meaning of their vastness to ordinary 
industrial world. The coustruction of the canal readers ; perhaps it will be better understood ky 
is now in progress, and is being pushed forward stating that the quantity named would make a 
with great energy and vigour by tlie contractor, wall round the cartli, on the equatorial line, about 
Mr Walker of Lomlon, a gentleman who has six feet high and two feet thick. Up to the 
shown a rare combiimlion of jinlgment and skill present time fully one million cubic yards of 
in the stdection of plant f.or carrying on the work ; soil have been removed per month. It is calcu- 
and by means of which it be seen how lated that one of the ‘navvies’ removes between 
effectually steam-machinery can be made to do sixty and seventy thousand cubic yards iu the 
work -of this kind. 1 work has now been same time. 

going on for over twelve mouths, and it is con- While agencies so powerful are in operation 
fidently stated tliat Mr ^Walker is well forward excavating this enormous quantity of material, 
with Uie proportion of work expected to be exo- w« may glance at the work to he done in detail, 
cuted within that time. Thf canal is to be thirty- The canal is not a very long one, being, as we 
five mijes iii\ length, and is being constructed in have said, thirty-five miles. Its sectional dimen* 
aeptjons, Bome*‘of^’hich ore nearly ready to be con- sions will be three hundred feet wide on the 
nec^^ in su^b a way as will facilitate the vrork by surface— or nearly twice the width of the* Suea 
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rifttinl ; the bottom one hundred and twenty feet 
wide; with a depth of twenty-six feet The 
starting-point is at Easthani, on the riaer 


themselves a large coutraft They are to be made 
of concrete, and will be on an average fifteen feet 
thick, to bo faced with cement, and covered with 
Jfirge blocks of granite weigh in^r several tons each. 
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Mersey; and the siU of the entrance dock I xhe walls will thus be practically one so] id imiss, 

/ Ke 


eleven feet helow the level of the deepest doek 
in Liverpool, thus making the canal independent 
of the state of the tide. The speed of vessels 
passing through it is estimated at five miles per 
hour ; and all the usual causes of delay being 
avoided, the largest steamer may reach Man- 
chester while another is waiting for the tide to 
enter the docks in Liverpool. 

On entering the tidal clock at Kastham there 
is a rise of twenty-two feet from low-tide by 
moans of a lock. Twenty-two miles farther, 
the second lock, with a rise of sixteen feet, 
is reached, at Latchford. Seven miles more 
brings the third lock, which again lifts femr- 
:een feet, at Irlam. Two miles, a fourth lock, 
burtoen feet. Old Trafford is the next lock, four 
wiles distant, with a rise of sixteen feet, or a totiil 
leight above the Mei'scy of sixty feet. These 
sections or divisions will liave at each terminus 
lireo locks, parallel to each other, and of dimeii- 
dons suited to the various sizes of vessels, liy 
his means unnecessary labour and waste of com- 
pensation water will be avoided. 

The canal may be almost considered one h»ng 
iontinuous dock ; and with the exception of the 
lorth bank, between Eaathaiu and Runcorn, a 
listance of twelve miles, which is bounded by 
he Mersey, the whole of the two banks may be 
nade available for c]uaynge accommodation, equal 
o a distance of fifty-eight miles, and at any 
point of which vessels may be loaded or dis- 
harged. The facilities that are ollered in this 
vay are sure to draw a large number of new 
ndustries, for manufacturers are certain to seek 
idvantageous situations. The Canal (-ompany 
lave very wisely secured at a moderate price a 
arge portion of the land along both banks of the 
■anal, chiefly with a view to this demand, and 
Ilia land is certain to increase in value when the 
anal is completed. In this connection, greater 
acilities will be afforded than any mere tidal 
iver or arm of the sea can give ; and during the 
ast few years, many large industries which have 
fitherto been carried on successfully in the niid- 
and counties have been removed to the coast, to 
3cure advanbiges similar, though inhuior, to 
hose offered by the Ship Canal. 

The docks are intended to occupy a large area, 
placed at different stations, but especially at Old 
Frafford — a suburb of Manchester — and at the 
Pomona Docks, which are situated near the heart 
)f Manchester. There are three very large docks 
'>t Old Trafford, the largest of which is seventeen 
hundred feet long, by two hundred and fifty wide, 
rhe remaining two are smaller, and with the ex- 
3ption of the walls, are not far from completion, 
rhe newest and best arrangements for loading 
md discharging vessels will be provided. The 
,ock* walla are on such a scale os would be in 


several miles in length. All the walls, including 
those for tlie several locks, and the entrance dock 
of the river Mersey, will be constructed in the 
same way. Tlie stone used in Ihe building of 
the v\ alls is nearly all obtained from the exitava- 
tions lit the entrance dock. 

There will prqhably be twelve thousand men 
employed in a ifliort time on the works, besides 
boys ; and tin’s implies a great increase in the 
excavating machines, as, notwithstanding the pro- 
gress made in the past, the contractor is* deter-* 
mined to push on the work with still greater 
speed. Mr Walker, in connection with the com- 
pletion, has inidertaken to pay one hundred pounds 
for every day that he requires after the stipulated 
time ; and the Company on the other liand will 
pay him a like sum foi’ every day he can finish 
the canal before the time agreed on. The Ship 
(.Wial is truly a woi*k of great interest and 
importance. liave only glanced nt Ahe 

quantity of work to be done, besides which 
there are deviations of the lines of railways and 
of the course of rivers to he made — no small 
amount of work in themselves. Already there 
is a prospect of new canals being constructed, 
with improved details, connecting those districts 
with the. Sliip Canal which are at present outside 
of canal accommodation, all of which w*ill serve 
as feeders for the main artery leading to the 
.“^ea. 

It is pleasing to record that Mr Walker has 
shown a fine spirit in dealing with his em])loyees. 
At all the (lifl'erent sections are schools, lecture 
and mission halls. Social inectings and teinjier- 
ance lectures arc held regiilaily. At each section 
a clean ami wel; veutilate<l hospital, with matrons 
and trained nurses, is established. Fortunately 
so far the work lias made*great progress with but 
very few accidents, considering llic large quantity 
of powerful niachiq^u*y in operation and the inex- 
perience of the meu,^ ut the beginning of the 
work. 

A great deal of the opposition to the canal 
scliehie arose from .want of a clear understanding 
as to the basis of calculation on which is founded 
the Yirospect of its being a roniuiierativo invest- 
ment. It is quite evident that neithei^the Mersey 
Harbour Board nor the railways, bound as they 
are, can make such reduclioii on tlieir rates and 
charges as will give the relief required, or as it is 
anticipated will be obtained from the Ship Canal. I 
The promoters base tlieir c^ilculations on the I 
present average tonnage, with charges equal to 
one half of what are now being paid to Liverpool 
and for carriage between the two cities. It is 
maintained that the Ship Canal, while conferring 
advantageous benetits on the populous centres 
which it will accommodate, will do so without 
injury to existing interests. Throughout the 
severe parliamentary i^ontest, it was urged by the 
promoters that its operation must imp^vc rather 
than prejudice the development of the port of 
Liv€u*pooi, and the great carrying Companies 
interested will have in addition JRie collection 
and distribution of the enorniods traffic brOuglit 
forward by the greater facilities anA cheaimess 
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offered by the Ship Cauul. The effect of the 
creation of a new port in the most populous 
district and in the heart of the kingdom will be 
to increase new industries and enlarge commerce. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAVTER VII. 

» 

However fully Mr Robert Snelling was bent 
upon doing his duty by his orphan charge, he was 
not able to set all his benevc^eiit machinery at 
once in motion. The Christinas holidays stretched 
a merciful interval between John and schooldays, 
and T^ncle Robert had too righteous a fear of 

• public opinion to begin imniediutely to press the 
boy with home lessons to such an extent as to 
make life an actual burden to him. The boy’s 
state of mind was critical and curious, and Uncle 
Robert was not quite the man to understand it. 
But as no intimate knowle<lge of tlie art of watch- 
making, for instance, is needed to enable any 
clumsy fellow to spoil for good and all the most 
delicate mechunisui, so no, great jiow^er of penetra- 
tion was necessary to Snell ing’s plan. It was i 
part of his methoel to have John a good deal on 
evidence, and to draw pitying attention to his 
mooning vacant ways. 

‘Upm my w'onl,’ he would say, ‘I don’t know' 
w'hat I sliall make o’ the lad at all. I ’m sore 
afraid he’ll never be good for much. It wouhl 
ha’ been a grief to lii.-s father to have seen him i’ 
this state ; and it ’s my belief he gets worse every 
day.’ 

He had found, dull as he was, that an osten- 
tatious pity had more effect upon the boy than 
the most open bullying, and tliis discovery pleased 
him greatly. Nature played into his hands. 
Knowing — in spite of the hourly renewed veil of 
respectability whicli be hung between his motive 
and hiniHelf — what a thorough-going villainy ho 
was bent upon, he W’as naturally very careful of 
public opinion, and it w'as so much safer to pity 
than to bully, that in a littly while he gave him- 
self wholly over to that c<*urse. 

‘Dear, dear!’ he would say, when once he had 
blundered on the use of this unexpected w'eapon. 
‘It’s a dreadful pity you got that knock on the 
head, John ; I’m afraid it’s made next door to a 
fool of you for life. — D’ye feel it anywdieer ? 
Wlint is in AVhat’s it like?’ 

This sort of tlnyg w'as doubly effective before 
strangers, because it threw John into a dreadful 
state of helpless vac^ancy, and at the same time 
helped to establish Uncle Robert’s reputation for 
gentleness of heart, and showed how sad he was 
over the boy’s misfortune. But Mr Snelling 
expected schoolmaster Mucfailane to be of great 
assistance to him, and looked forward anxiously 
to the re-opening 01^16 school. A day or two 
before the time appointtid for that event, his 
business led him by Macfarlane’s residence, and 
he made a call upon him. ‘ I ’ve calle<l,’ lie said, 
when he had taken his^sdat in the schoolmaster’s 
little parlour, ‘ to have a W'ortl or tw'o about this 
poor young nephew of /nine, Mr Macfarlane. 
I’m airaicK^ of late he has been a bit back’ard 
in ins ‘Studies’ 

* ^That is certainly the case, Mr Snelling,* saiil 
Madarland ; * but I must ask you to* take into 


consideration the, fact that the late Mr Vale 
particularly desired that the boy should not be 
pressed forward too rapidly.’ 

‘Please, understand,’ Snelling answ’ered wdth a 
wooden condescension, ‘that I am not ablaming 
^ou, sir. I am fully aweer of Mr Vale’s desire. 
But the youth is now in my hands, and I am 
desirous to see him pushed forrad a little faster. 
1 am now his guaruinn, and 1 feel the respon- 
sibility hang upon me pretty heavy.’ 

‘That is (piite natural, Sfr Snelling,’ returned 
the .schoolmaster. 

‘I don’t want to be told, sir, whether it is 
nutui’al or no,’ said Snelling. ‘ Maybe everybody 


would feel the reRpon.sibility as heavy as I do ; 
maybe they • Nvoubl not That, sir, is neither 
here nor theer. The point with me is, as I do 
feel the responsibility, anti as I desire to discharge 
it.’ 

‘ Exactly so,’ replied Macfarlane. 

Mr Snelling looked as if he would have liked 
to contradict liim, but on reflection seemed to 
think better of it ‘Having had the b’y,’ he 
proceeded heavily — ‘ having had the b’y under my 
care aeiice a considerable while before liis father^s 
death, I have been able to come to a bit of a 
judgment upon his character.’ 

‘Precisely,’ said the schoolmaster. 

Again Mr Snelling looked as if he would like 
to defy tlie schoolmaster, and again, not seeing his 
way to it, he suppressed himself. ‘His father’s 
opinion was,’ he conlinued, his solemn drawl and 
tlecibive snap growing more solemn and more 
decisive, ‘ns tlie condition of the b’y’s mind w^aa 
such as would not bear with pressure.’ 

Must so,’ said Macfarlane, and this time Snelling 
saw his chance and stopped him. 

‘No, sir; it is not just so. It is not just bo, 
nor anything like just so, if my opinion is to bo 
took at any value.’ 

‘If you should counsel the pursuit of another 
method, Mr Snelling’ 

‘ If 1 should counsel the pursuit of another 
method,’ Snelling bi’oke in, ‘you can hear what 
1 ’ve got to say in case you should care to listen 
to it. If not, 1 daresay T shall be able to find a 
place where the lad can learn as much maybe as 
you could teach him.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr Snelling,’ said the 
schoolmaster submissively ; ‘ I simply intended to 


signify my general agreement with the principles 
you were laying down.’ 

‘You can signify your gcnei*nl agreement, sir,’ 
Mr Snelling answered with his own dull digiifty, 
‘when you know what them principles amount 
to.’ 

Macfarlane could not afford to quarrel with his 
visitor, and was, indeed, os a general thing, too 
discreet to (pinrrel wdth people wdio were .stronger 
than he was, or who could in any way be either 
of damage or service to him. He kept silence, 
therefore, and listene<l, smilingly attentive, whilst 
Snelling expounded his view's. 

‘As a teacher of youth,’ that ponderous per- 
sonage continued, ‘you are likely to be acquynted 
with the fable of the hare and ihe tortoise. My 
nevew has become a bit of a tortoise, in conse- 
quence of the smack on the side of the head he 
got in the meadows on Scott’s Hills in the course 
of last summer. But that’s no reason ^hy, if 
he’s pushed judicious— I say judicious, mind you 
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— h« should not at the end of the year be on level 
terms with them that has greatej’ advantages. If 
five hour at four mile an hour will enable a b*y 
to do twenty mile, seven hour at three mile an 
hour will enable that same b’y to do one-and- 
twenty mile.* 

The schoolmaster made a motion of aasent, and 
Snelling paused. 

‘ I beg your pardon ; I thought you was going ! 
to make a observation.*' * 

‘I simply intended to signify my entire agree- 
ment, Mr Snelling.’ 

‘The b’y,’ pursued Mr Snelling, ‘has t<iok 
shelter, as a b’y is apt to do, umler his father’s 
weakness. The b’y — as most b’ys are — is inclined 
to take it easy, if he gets the chance. In short, 
sir, he has grown hixy with indulgence. That 
i.s wiiat*s mainly the matter with liim ; he has 
grown lazy with indulgence. Now, what 1 wish, 
sir, is that that theer perclivity sluuild be con- 
<|iiered in him. The last words his father said 
to me before the coroner’s inquest was held upon 
his i)ody was these ; “ Robert,” he said, “ I look 
to you to do your duty by the b’y. I know,” 
be said, “ that it is and will be a arduous task ; 
but,” he says, “I look to you to do it. I shall 
expect you,” says he, “to be. a second father 
to him, and I repose full confidence in you.” 
— Now, sir,’ continued Mr Snelling, with a bully- 
ing air, ‘I intend to be worthy of them words, 
and to do my duty in the spirit as it was con- 
fided to mo. 1 desire John to be pushed forrad, 
and though I shan’t ask you to exercise any 
imdoo severity, I shall look for results from 
this here conversation.’ 

He was so [jortentously .slow, that Macfarlane, 
who w.'is ^lib of speech and warm of tempera- 
ment, felt inclined to hurry him. ‘ 1 grasp your 
idea, sir,’ he said when he was quite sure that 
his vi.sItor had liiii.shed, ‘and I will do my best 
to carry out your in.struction.s. I have had back- 
ward boys in my charge before to-duv, Mr Hnell- 
ing, anr*! I think T may say that I have been 
tolerably successful with thorn.* 

‘We shall see, sir,’ returned Snelling — ‘we 
shall see. You will find him inclined to wandei*, 
and you may be took in by that, ns 1 was 
took "in by it, unless you are forewarned. He 
has been allowed to wander, and that’s w’beer 
the mischief has come in. His mind must be 
kep’ u])on his task ; he must be shown an he 
will not be allowed to wander,’ 

*I will bear vour instructions in mind, Mr 
Snelling,’ said the schoolmaster. ‘ 1 have ol>- 
ser^fed that tendency in dohn.’ He took a retro- 
spective look. ‘I have observed that tendency, 
and but that his father’s instructions were em- 
phatically towards leniency — I may say Upwards 
indulgence — I think I should have been able to 
correct it.’ 

Mr IRacfarlane was a survival, and not a very 
late survival either, of those da 3 's when a man 
w'ho had failed in ei^ery other walk of life was 
still held good enough to be a Bchoolmnster. 
There was not a country town in England at 
that time wliich did not own one pedagogue to 
whose core the welfare of a score or two of 
bdys was confided, without his having either 
special training or special learning or special 
temper. A brass plate and a prospectus wore 
stOck*ix%trade enough to start with ; and if the 


man who displayed these essentials to the world 
had not the others, they were supposed perhaps 
to come with practice, or perhaps their presence 
or absence was not su})posed to matter much. 
Macfarlane wrote a copper-plate hand, P])elled 
accurately, and was dreadfully distinct and 
anxious about his aspirates, so that he passed with 
tl/ easy-going ( •a.stle-Barlield folk not inendy as 
a scholar hiit a person of high-biet‘ding. AVhen 
a man not only breathed hard on ‘liini’ and 
‘ whoin,^ but was actually compelled by his sense 
(»f responsibility to tlie language to wedge a 
laborious aspirate^- into ‘ we-heelbarrow,’ it was 
evident that he was a person of no common 
trainiig. The homely folks would have felt 
that VI anybody but a Hclioolmastcr a care so 
con.stant would have something too much ’of a 
reproacli for conjmi>n people wlio had something 
more than their As to tnink about ; but in a 
preceptor of youth it was excellent, and gave 
him just that happy dillerenee from other men 
whiidi a white tie gave the parson. 

Whether tlu^ idea wen*, born with liim, or 
inspired into him, or whether it grew mertfly 
as a result of hayit and custom, and iva-s con- 
firmed by experience, Alacfiirlane s educafionftl 
fetich ivas the bamboo cane. Without bodily 
8uH‘t‘ring, he retilly did not see how boys were 
to learn anything. He wa.s quite lione.st in 
this belief, as many worthier men than he 
liad been helbre him ; and since ije was bo, it 
was well for him, if Jiot for Ihe nrchins who 
lived beneath his rule, that lie felt as much 
pleasure in inflicting piinlsliment as some men 
do in s])reading happine.ss. The enjoyment of 
other peo 2 )le’s pain is like the habit of drani- 
driiiki)ig or opium-taking— it grows with prnetiee, 
and nature demands an increasing dose. The 
schooliriastcr had enjoyed twenty years of arbi- 
trary povv and to jirnke some y<jung soul 

wretched, or some young body to smai t and tingle, 
had grown into a daily necessity with him. To 
hove at the back of his kee^iest relish a firm and 
rooted belief that be was doing an imperative 
duty ivbilst be enjoyed hinryell, was delightful. 

All that Snelling ^knew^ or cared about him 
was that he was a .strict iJiKciplinarian, who, being 
le<l to suspei't that a boy .sliammetl dullness, 
w’ould be likely to be bard with him. For 
his own i)art, he had said notiiing that the most 
afiectionate and dutiful of uncle.s and guardians 
might not have said of a child whom he wished 
w'ell from the botloni of his heyt ; but turning 
over the theme in his dull *iiind, he thouglit 
he saw' a chance of protecting liimself against 
possible F.uspieion, and took it, not without ^;ome 
inward tremors. 

‘You see, sir,’ he said to Macfarlane, ‘ theer ’« 
a thing that lays a ex try anxiety n])oii my shoul- 
ders. This b’y is heir a very considerabj,?. 

property, and I am his sole guardian. 1 
lis Bole relative ; and if hi.s education shoiud 

be neglected, and he should live to grow up 

as soft as he is now', theer ’s them in Castle- 
Barfield as is quite low' enough in their minds 
to say its I neglected niiu with a eye to my 
own interest. Tl’lcerfore, I feel it needful to 
be severe with him, oikI to push hjpi forrud 

harder than I should do.’ 

‘ I think I may say,’ replied Macfaflane, rising^ 
as his visitor rose, and escorting hinp to tlie 
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door, ‘ that 1 fully appreciate yonr anxiety. The 
boy needs a firm hand.’ 

‘That is what he needs,’ said Suelling — ‘a 
firm hand.’ 

‘ He will find it here, Mr Suelling ; he will 
find it here. — Good-morning, Mr Snelling.* 

It hapj^ned that John went to school at tl^ 
opening day -of the new yeai’’s business thew 
in unusually good spirits, and that he joined 
in % romp with his schoolfellow.s with 'some- 
thing of his old abandon and jollity. Macfgrlane, 
tying on his black satin stock at a bedroom 
window which overlooked the*i playground, ob- 
served this, and stored it up for use. It is 
not doing the good man any injustice to admit 
that b^* felt eager to begin the cultivation of 
*\m j>at'di of boyhood, or to acknowledge that 
he- resolved that if the bamboo had anything to 
say to it, John should advance as rapidly as 
his comrades. The bamboo was not the end, 
but only the means of culture, a plough which 
prepared the ground for the reception of the seed 
of learning. Tickle the boy with bamboo, and 
he ‘laughed with a harvobt of verbs and moods 
and tepses. * 

Above the awful desk of state at which he sat, 
MaTjfarlane had a board whicdi moved upon a 
hinge. It bore on one side the word ‘Work,’ 
and on the other the wuid ‘ Leisure,’ each legibly 
pHnted in black letters on a white <jround. Tt 
displayed one side or the other in obedience to 
the tug of a cortl which lay within easy reach of 
the schoolmaster’s hand, and either in rising or 
falling it struc.k a circular spring from which a 
bell was suspended. The hell rang, and dead 
silence or wild clamoiu* of tongues succeeded. 

The boys were already marshalled to their 
desks when the master entered, and took his 
customary ])lace amidst a deafening hubbub. 
The cord was pullcil, the bell rang, the board 
showed the dire legend ‘Work,’ and the labours 
of the schoolboy year began. 

‘You may have he^rd, hoys,’ said Mr Mac- 
farlane, wdio, bereft of authority during the 
month of lioliday, and forced to abdicate from 
his throne, felt all the luipf/ier on coming back 
again, and W’as gifted at S^lch times with a dread- 
ful jocularity— ‘you may have heard, hoys, that 
it is a practice amongst Her Majesty’s judges, 
when they visit a town at which criminals are 
ordinarily brought before them to be tried, and 
when, contrary to the general rule, they find that 
no breach of thf^^ law.s has been committed, to 
assume a pair of wlnte gloves. Now, I should 
veiy much like at the end of the present session 
to be able to assume a jmir of white gloves myself. 
I should be proud and })lefised if for once in my 
dealings with you 1 should find it unnecessary to 
inflict punishment upon one of your number. — 
Crowther ! stand up, sk* ! What do you mean, 
sir, by those hideous contortions?’ 

‘Kenrick’s put a pea in my car, sir, if you 
please, and I can’t get ^«oiit, sir." 

* Indeed,* said Mr Macfarlane. ‘ Thus early in 
the history of the half-year — even upon its 
threshold, I find my hopes dashed to the ground. 
— Kenrick, I will ask you to be good enough to 
report you^f to me after«morning school-hours. 
These .littl^ obullitions of holiday feeling must 
Ija^jchecked,* Kenrick ; they must be checked, 
K^nck, and you ,may rely upon it that tliey 


shall he checked, and sternly. There is always 
one misdemeanant. who must be the first to suffer 
in any half-year of work upon which we may 
eifter, and you, Kenrick, have promoted yourself 
to that bad eminence.’ 

.Being thus early assured of any fear he may 
have had of getting out of practice, Mr Macfarlane 
descended from his desk and marched among his 
forces, and every boy who felt him hovering over 
his sliouhler would have run for shelter, as 
chickens run from the shadow of a hawk, if he 
had had any protecting wing to fly to. The 
laborious tongue which followed the up and down 
stroke was withdrawn from sight — for it was a 
playful trick of Mr Macfarlane’s to chuck the 
chins of offenders in this respect — and the pen 
faltered woefully under that cruel eye. The . 
passing shadow of the mastei’’8 presence scared 
the toiler at the rule of three, and shook with 
polar chills and equatorial burnings the student 
of geography. 

What a blessing it is that the memory of a boy is 
so short, and the memories of men are so illusive ! 
Men reared under the cruellest training look back 
to their youthful days with kindness, and remem- 
ber even their tyrants with no bitterness of heart 
It is well for the W'orhl at large that this is so ; 
but it is none the better for the tyrants, but 
rather the worse, for it is >vell for no man to 
escape the just punishment of his offences. There 
are lew’er impostors in the noble scliolnstic realm 
than used to walk there. There are fewer ragea 
in innocent helpless hearts, and fewer and lesa 
bitter tears shed by childish eyes, than in those 
bad old days, but the tears are remembered some- 
where, and the provoked offences of the innocent 
are not foigotten. And there ‘ui’C still professors 
enough of the harsh school to make it worth 
while to ask how much the better they are for 
the heart-hardening regimen wiiich made their 
childhood bitter. 

Mr Macfarlane was a dutiful man, and had had 
young John especially recommended to his faith- 
lul care. Poor John had forgotten what his elder 
very w^ell remembered ; they had parted with 
bad blood between them, and only the accident 
of his being cnlle<l away from school had saved 
John from a flogging tor that hysterical saerL 
legions laugh when Jenvey had given his mad 
denial to the schoolmaster’s pet formula. 

In the course of his strollings hither and 
thither, Macfarlane kept his eye upon his speci- 
ally recommended pupil. The specially recom- 
mended pupil w^as apparently diligent, and was 
seated with his head in both hands and his eyea 
bent upon his book. 

‘Vale,’ said the schoolmaster, coming up with 
him and laying a hand upon his shoulder, ‘ your 
uncle is very little pleased with the progress you 
have been making, and I have promised to devote 
particular attention to 3 "our studies. Little birds 
that can sing and wdll not sing will have to be 
made to sing. I shall have to see that you keep 
full pace with your comrades. You nave had 
ample consideration on account of your accident^ 
and you will now begin in earnest You under- 
stand me, sir?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ John answered, 

‘ It wdll be well for you if you do,’ Macfarlane 
responded, ‘ for I shall visit severely any tendency 
I may observe in you to shirk your lessons,’* 
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At this the wheel began to turn in John’s head, 
but he made shift to answer : * I beg your pardon, 
sir. I ’ll try ; but I ’m afraicT 1 can’t learn as 
fast as the other boys. It makes my head turn, 
if you please, sir ; it’s turning now.’ 

‘I have no doubt,’ repJieil Macfnrlanc, with a 
relish how much superior to that he would have 
got out of a retoi’t to a creature of an equal size ! — 
♦ I have no doubt we shall make it turn to some 
purpose before we have done with it.’ 

It began to turn to some purpose now, and 
turned so industriously that John sat in a sick 
whirl until it came to his turn to be examined, 
by which time his mind was as blank as Sahara, 
and Mr Macfarlane found it necessary to test the 
stimulative powers of the bamboo. But weeds 
of confusion and tares of helplessly rebellious pain 
were all that fjrew beneath it, and the end of tin* 
first day found the boy Bulleiily ^ptv. 

'The lad’s head’s a w'aste,’ said Cncle Robert 
to Isaiah that evening. ‘ 1 ’in sore afraid he ’ll 
never come to be anything but a foul as long as 
theer’s breath in his body.’ 

He thought in his heart what an able uncon- 
scious ally Macfarlane w’as likely to be, and 
looked over his cousin John’s accounts later in 
the evening with an enjoying relish. 


THE FINDING OF 'CRUSOE.’ 

When Captain Woodes Rogers, in 1708, arranged 
for his privateering expedition to the South Seas, 
he doubtless expected to encounter many strangi; 
experiences and adventures. He never imagined, 
however, that one incident in his oel<?brrite<l 
voyage would be the origin of what is un- 
doubtedly the most popular and wide-read piece 
(jf romantic fiction. It is generally allowed that 
Alexander Selkirk, the Scottish mariner, was the 
original of Defoe’s immortal castiiway ; but it 
is only a few readers — comparatively speaking 
— who are aware of the real facts concerning 
the rescue of the lonely colonist. In 1712 Ca})- 
tain Rogers pnblishe<l his Journal of a cruising 
voyage round the world, and this has now been 
reprinted, with notes and illustrations, by Mr 
Robert C. Tjeslie, under the title of Life Aboard a 
ilrituh Vriratecr in the llcign of Queen Anne 
(London : Chapman & Hall). 

It M^as on the 2d of August 1708 that Captain 
Rogers’ exixalition left Bristol roads, and it con- 
sisted of the Duke^ burden about 320 tons, having 
30 guns and 117 men ; and the Duchess^ burden 
alxjut 2(J0 tons, 26 guns and 108 men ; both well 
furnished with all necessaries on board for a dis- 
tant undertaking. 

The Cove of Co}*k was readied on the 7th, 
and here the ships were subjected to a thorough 
overhaul preparatory to departing on their length- 
ened and adventurous enterprise. Here, also, 
several seamen were shipped in place ol some 
who had come from Bristol, * who being ordinary 
fellows and not fit for our employment,’ W’ere 
smunmdly dismissed. During the stay at Cork, 
Captain Rogers complains of his men 'continually 
marking,’ and mentions one instance of a match 


between a Dane and an ' Irish woman,’ when the 
services of an interpreter had to be called in. 

In this case thii parting was a sad one, ‘ the 
fellow continued melauclioly for several days after 
we were at sea ;’ while the others parted in the 
beat of spirits on either side. 

- The ships’ companies imduded several who had 
already seen service in the sahie kind of expeili- 
tion.**, notably ‘William Dumpier^ pilot for the 
South Seas, who had been already three times 
there,* and twice round the world and soiiio 
others of the famous Captain Dampier’s crews 
and olliccrs. Ttie crews numbered in all 333 
men, and at the best wore a somewhat ‘mixed 
multitude,’ as the narrator informs us there were 
included ‘tinkers, taylors, luiymakei’S, pedlers^* 
lidlei*s, &c., one negro, and about ten boys. AVith 
this mixetl gang we hoped to be well manned, as 
soon as they had learnt the use of arms and 
got their sea-legs, which we doubted ]iot sooji 
to teach ’em, ami bring tliem to discipline.’ 

We (jiiote this mei'ely to show tlie dilliculties 
these old explori'is laid to contend with, and as 
an instance of tiie during shown in attcjuiptjng 
these adventurous and dangerous expeditions, 
'riie otlicers were double the niimbci' usifally 
carried, in order to provide for casualties and 
probable mutinies. 

On September 1st, the ex]>odition nt last 
departed in company with some etlier vessels 
Ixmnd to foreign parts ; but on the (Itli, Cujitain 
Rogers j>arteil cctmpany with the I’cst of the 
tlect, and set sail for Ma«leira. Here it was 
iuteude<l to lay in a supply of wines, as 'our 
men were but meanly clad, yet good lirpuu’ to | 
sailors is prefei-abltj to clothing !’ Jliliiculties 
with the motley cjcws were soon apparent. A 
mutiny broke out on the Dili because they were 
not p(*ri!i'! >ed to phmder a Swedish barque they 
overhauk'ii. This was speedily suppressed, and 
the ringlemlers punished. On the 18th they 
made their first prize edf Grand Canary ; this 
was a small Sj)anisli ship with forty-five pussengers 
on boanl, incliidiim four ‘fryars.’ One of the 
latter, we are told,*^was ‘a good honest old fellow,’ 
wJio waxed merry drTiiking King Charles lll.’s 
health ; ‘ but the rest were of the wrong sort.’ 
AbsUiiuers were evidently not approved of in 
those days. 'J’he wine and brandy on board 
were conliscate<l ; and on arrival at Orotava, 
negotiations for the ransom of the •barque and I 
prisoners were with soim* difitulty arranged, and 
the expedition continued its bourse. 

The equator was crossed a few later, and 
the usual dues paid to Ne]»tune by the novices. 
About sixty of tlie crew were ducked three times 
overboard, others ])refeiTing to ]>ay a fine of half- 
a-crown. TJiis ducking ‘])roved uf great use to 
our fresh-wuter sailors,* to recover the colour of 
their skins, which were grown very black and 
nasty.’ 

We. have not space to follow the various for- 
tunes of the expcnlition, so will hurry on to the 
more immediate subjwt of this article. 

After touching at St* Vincent ..and one or two , 
other places, the coast of Biazil was reached, and 
Captain Rogers enteffe upon a lengtlj^ disquisition 
on that country and its history, ^^othing very 
importiint tran8])ired for the neVt few ^ 
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Ca^ Honi was aafely doubled, and on January 
15th, 1709, the ships enterea the South Sea. 
Several of the men were now suffering from 
scurvy, and it was determined to make with 
all speed for the iahind of Juan Fernandez. 
Of its exact position, however, they were un- 
aware, none of their charts agreeing as to its 
latitude or longitude, and being a small island,^ 
they were in* great fears they might miss it. 
Their usual luck did not in this instance desert 
’them,* and on January 3l8t, at seven o'clock in 
the morning, they made the island, on which 
they found Alexander Selkirk. We think it best 
to give the account of Selkirk 'iV rescue in the 
pithy and quaint lurigujige of Captain Woodes 
Rogers himself : 

* JP'ehrwrff 1. — About two yesterday in the after- 
noon we hoisted our pinnace out ; Captain Dover 
with the boat’s crew wont in her to go ashore, 
tho’ we could not he less than four leagues off. 
As soon as the pinnace was gone, I went on 
board the Dachm^ w’ho admired our boat at- 
tempted going ashore at that distance from land. 
As soon us it was dark, we saw a light ashore ; 
our boat, was then about a league ^rivuii the island, 
aiid hoi’e away for the ships as 8(jon as she saw 
tlm ifghts. We put cmt lights aboard for the boat, 
tho’ some were of opinion the lights wc* saw were 
our boat’s liglits ; but as night came on, it appeared 
too barge for that. We fired our quarter-deck gun 
and several muskets, showing liglits in our mizzeii 
and foi*e-snrouds, that our boat might find us, 
whilst we plied in the lee of the island. About 
two in the morning our boat came on board ; we 
were glad tliey got well off, because it begun to 
blow. We were all convinced the light is on tlie 
shore, and design to make our ships rea<ly to 
engage, believing them to be French ships at 
anchor, and we must either fight ’em or want 
water, *Sic. 

Ft'br, 2. — AVe stood along the south end of 
tho island in order to lay in with the first 
southerly wind, which (Uptain Dumpier told us 
generally blows there all day long. The ilaw.s 
came heavy off the shore, and we were forcetl to 
reef our topsails when we opened the middle 
buy where we expected to 'find our enemy, but 
saw all clear, niid saw no ships in that nor the 
other bays. We guessed there hud been ships 
there, but that they were gone on sight of us. 
We sent our yawl tusliore about noon, with Captain 
Dover, Mr Brye, and six men all armed. Our 
boat did not ivturn> so we sent our pinnace with 
the men armed, to sefc what was the occasion of 
tho yawl’s stay ; for we were afraid that the 
Spaniards had a gaitison there, and might have 
I seized them. AVe put out a signal for our boat, 
and the JJitchm a French ensign. Im- 

mediately our pinnace returned from the shore, 
and brought abundance of' crawfish, with a Man 
clothed in goatskins, who looked wilder than the 
first owners of them. He had been on the island 
four years and four mon"^ being left therc by 
Capt Stradliug in the Cinque- Porta. His name 
was Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch man, who had 
•been Master of the Cinque-Ports^ a ship (hut came 
here last with Capt Dampier, who told me that 
this was the t^st man in nei*j; so I immediately 
thread with hun to be a mate on board our ship. 
*Tw«8,,be that fnade the fire last night when he 


saw our ships, which he judgeil to be English. 
During his stay here, he saw several ships pass 
by, but only two caftie in to anchor. As he went 
to view ’em, he found ’em U) be Spaniards, and 
retfrod from ’em ; ui)on which they shot at him. 
Had they been French, he would have submitted ; 
but chose to risk his dying alone on the island 
rather than fall into the hands of the Spaniards in 
^these parts, because he apprehended tiiey wn)uld 
murder him, or make a slave of him in the mines, 
for he feared they would spare no stranger that 
might he ca])able of discovering the South Sea. 
The Spaniards had landed before he knew wlint 
they were, and they came so near him that he had 
much ado to esca])e ; for they not only shot at 
him, but pursued him into the woods, where he 
climbed to the top of a tree, where they halted 
and killed several goats just by, but went off 
again without discovering liiui. He told us that 
he was born at Largo, in the county of Fife, in 
Scotland, and was bred a sailor from his youth. 
The reason of his being left here was a difference 
betwixt him and bis captiiin ; which, together 
with the ships being leaky, made him willing 
rather to stay here tliau go along with him at 
first ; and when he was at last willing, the captain 
would not receive him. He liad been in the 
island before to wood and water, when two of the 
ship’s company were left upon it for six months 
till the sliip returned, being chased thence by two 
French South Sea ships. [From this it will be 
seen that Selkirk was not the first involuntary 
inhabitant of Juan Fernandez.] 

He had with him his clothes and bedding, wdlh 
a firelock, some powder, bullets, and tobacco, a 
hntcbet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, some practical 
pieces, and his mathemutiial instruments and 
books. He diverted and provided for himself as 
well ns he could ; but for the first eiglit months 
hud much ado to bear up against melancholy, and 
the terror of being left alone in such a desolate 
place. He built two huts with pimento trees, 
covered them with long grass, and lined tliem with 
the skins of goats, which he killed with his gun 
as he wanted, so long as his powder lasted, which 
was but a pound ; and that being near spent, he 
got fire by rubbing two sticks of pimento wood 
together upon his knee. In the lesser luit, at 
some distance from the other, he dressed his 
victuals, and in the larger he slept and employed 
liimself in reading, singing psalms, and praying ; 
80 that he said he was a hetU^r Christian while 
in this solitude than ever he w^as before, or than, 
he was afraid, he should ever he again. At first 
he never ate anything till hunger constrained him,' 
partly for grief, and partly for want of bread an(l 
salt ; nor did he go to bed till he could watch 
no lunger ; the pimento wood, which burnt very 
clear, served him both for firing and candle, and 
I'efreshed him with its pleasant smell. 

He might have had fish enough, but could not 
eat ’em for want of salt, except crawfish, which 
are there as large as lobsters, and very good 
These he sometimes boiled, and at others 
broiled, ns he did his coats’ flesh, of which he 
made very good broth, for they are not so rank 
as ours. He kept an account of five hundred 
that he killed while there, and caught as many 
more, which he marked on the ear and let go. 
AVhen bis powder failed, he took them by speed 
of foot; for his way of living and continued 
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exercise of walking and running cleared liini of wc could scarce uinlersland him ; fur he seemed 
all gross humours, so that he ran with wonderful to speak his words by halves. Wc offered him a 
swiltness thro’ the woods and* up the rocks and drum; but he would not touch it, having drank 
hills, as we perceived when we employed him Jto nothing but water since his being there, and ’twas 
catch goats for us. We had a bulldog which we some time befoi’e he could relish our victuals. 


catch goats for us. We had a bulldog which we some time befoi’e he could relish our victuals, 
sent with several of our nimblest runners to helj» 
him in catching goats ; but be distanced and tired Such is the simple but interesting account of 


both the dog and the men, catched the goats, and Jiic discovery and rescue of Selkirk; and it was 
brouglit ’em to us on his back. He told us that no doubt the reading of this which' first inspired 
his agility in pursuing a goat had once like to I Defoe to plan his most famous literary conception, 
have cost him liis life ; he pursued it with so 1 Jlohinmn Crumv. •* 


much eagerness, that he catched hold of it on the 
brink of a precipice, of which he w;is not aware. 


Bestdes the two sailors mentioned lu’cviouslv us I 
living alone on Juan Fernandez, there are otliers 


the bushes having hid it from him ; so that he mentioned by (tthei* writeis. Ringrose, in his 
fell with the goat down tlie said precipice a great account of the voyage of Captain Shurj), the buc- 
height, and was so stunned and uruised with the cancer, mentions one man who was the only sur- 
fall that he narrowly escaped with his life; and j vivor of a wreck and who lived here (jiiitc aloncu 
when he came to his senses, found the goat dead for five years. (Captain Dainpier also tells of n 
under him. He lay tliero about twenty-four Mosquito Indian left here by mistake, and remain- 
hours, and was scarce able to crawl to his hut, iiig for three years, fill rescued by Dainpier in 
which was about a mile distint, or to stir abroad In Selkirk’s case liis exile was not without 

again in ten days. its advantages, for the ship ht* left was shortly 

He came at "last to relish liis meat well enough afbu wards lost and only a few of the crew 
without salt or brea<l, and in the season had plenty escaped. 

of good turnips, which had been sowed there by After Sidkirk got over the melancholy feelings 
Capt. Dampier’s men, and have now overspread engendered by bli< loneliness at first, he seems to 
some aeres of ground. IL* had enough of good have become tolerably reconciled to bis solitary 
cabbage from the cabbage- trees, and seasoned bis condition ; and as CapUiin Woodes Boilers quaintly 
meat with the fruit of the pimento trees, which observes: * We may perceive by this story the 
is the same as the Jamaica pepper, and smells truth of the inaxitn, that Necessity is the mother 


deliciously. 


lat Necessity is the mother 


of Jnveiitioii, since lie found means to supply his 


He soon wore out all his shoes and clothes wants in a very natural manner, so as to maintain 
by ruiining thro’ the woods ; and at last being bis life, tho’ not so conveniently, yet as effectually 
forced to shift without them, his feuit became eo as we are able to do with the lielp of all our 
hard that he run everywhere without annoyance ; arts and society. ll may likewise instruct ub 
and it was some time before he could wear shoes how much a plain an<] tenqicratu way of living 
after we found him ; for not being used to any conduces to the liealtli *)f the body and the vigour 
so long, his feet swelled wlicn he came first to of the iniiKl, both which we are apt to destroy 
wear them again. by excess aiul plenty, especially of strong liquor. 

After lie had conquered his melancholy, he and the variety as well as the nature of our meat 
diverted himself sometimes by cutting his name and drinl for this man, when he came to onr 
on the trees, and the time of his being left and ordinary metliod of iliet and life, tho’ he was 
continuance there. He was at first iiiueli pestered sober enough, lost much of his strength and 
with eats and rats, that had bred in great mini hers agility.’ 

from some of each species which had got ashore With which highly sensible moral disquisition 
from ships that put in there to wood and water, we will take leavjj, of our gallant author and 
The rats gnawed his feet and clothes while asleep, privateersman and the J[;e8ciied H’rusoe.’ 

which obliged him to cherish the cats with his» - — 

goats’ flesh; by which many of them became so ^ iuAMnvn<i nii' TTTir 

tame that they would lie about him in liiindreds, ^ a p t vIm? ^ ^ 

and soon delivered him from the rats. Helikewi.se ORANGE RIvER. 

tamed some kids, and to divert himself would now 

and then sing and dance with them and his cats ; ’ 

so that by the care of Providence and vigour of his Taking some dried flesh, bj^^uits, and a bottle 


yt)Uth, being now about thirty years old, he came ^.^ch, and each shouldering a rifle, Klaas 

at last to conquer all the inconvenience of his ^ seven o’clock. The little 

solitude and to be very easy. Wlien his clothes , i t •. i vuntln 

woreout,he.naaehim^lf aeoatamlcapof goat- J 

skins, which he Stitched together with little thongs u^andered baboon-1 ike o\e a 

of the same that he cut with his knife. lie hud country till he knew it by hearb ahowei.l no 
no other needle but a nail ; and when his knife ^*gJi hesitation, but Walked rapidly clown lull 
was wore to the back, he made others as well to a deep gorge at the foot, that led half a 

as he could of some iron hoops that were left mile or so int^i a huge muss of mountain that 

ashore, which he beat thin and ground upon formed the north wall of the Orange River, 

stones. Having some linen cloth by him, he This kloof must at some time or another have 
sewed himself shirts with a nail, and stitched ’em served as a conduit for niighty floods of water, for 
with the worsted of his own stockings, which he its bottom was evcrywhciaj strewn- with boulders 


pulled out on 
when we foun 


purpose, 
d him 01 


He had his last shirt on * of titanic size and ^shape, tom from the cliff- 
on the island. i walls above. It took us a long .hour of the 


At his first coming on board u.s, he had so most laborious effort to surmount, these imwdi- 
uch forgot his language for w'aiit of use, that luents ; and then, with torn hands and aching 
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legs, we went straight \ip a mountain whose 
roof-like sides consisted of masses of loose slmle 
nnd shingle, over M'hich we slipped and tloundered 
slowly and with difficulty. 1 say we ; but I 
am bound to admit that the Bushman made much 
lighter of his task than I, his npeJike form seem- 
ing, indeed, much more fitted for such a slippery 
break-neck pastime. ^ 

At length we reached the crest ; and then, after 
^passing through 41 fringe of bush and scrub, we 
scrambled down the tliitlior descent, n descent 
of no little danger. Tlie slipping shales •that 
gave way at every step, often threatened, indeed, 
to hurl us headlong to tlie bolfLom. At last 
this stage was ended, and we found ourselves 
in a very valley of desolation. We were almost 
c<)mpletely entombed by naiTowing mountain walls, 
whose dai*k-red sides frowned upon us every- 
where in horrid and overpowering silence. The 
sun was up, and the heat, shut in as we were, 
overpowering. Moreover, to make things jnore 
lively, 1 noticed that snakes were more than ordi- 
narily plentiful, the bloated puff-adder, the yellow 
cobra, and the dangerous little niglit-adder, several 
times only just getting out of our path. 

The awful silence of tliia sepiudiral place was 
preseiitly, as we reatetl for ten minutes, broken 
by a company of baboons, vvhicli, liaving espied us 
from their krantzes above, came shoggling down 
to see what wti were. They were huge brutes 
and savage, and qmh-q naked at us threateningly, 
till Klaas sent a bullet among them, when they 
I’etreated pell-mell. Wo soon started again, and 
pressed rapidly along a narrow gorge sonic fifty 
feet wide, with perfectly level precipitous walls, 
apparently worn smooth at tlieir buses by the 
action of terrific torrents, probably an early 
development of the Orange River when first 
it made its way through these grim defiles. Ri’e- 
seiitly the causeway narrowed still more ; and 
then turning a sharp corner, we suddenly came 
upon a pair of leoparils sauntering coolly towards 
us. 1 didn’t like the look of things at all, for 
a leopard at the best of tilnes is an ugly customer, 
even where he knows and dreads firearms. The 
brutes showed no intention ot\.holting, hut stood 
with their hackles up, tliev’ hiils waving omin- 
ously, and their gleaming teeth hared in fierce 
defiance. There was notliing for it either we 
or they mu.st retreat ; and having come all this 
frightful trekiov the diamonds, I felt in no mood 
to back down even to Felis pardns in his very 
nastiest noo/d. Looking to our rifles, we moved 
very quietly forwardmntil within thirty-five yards 
of the grim cats. 'Iiiey were male and female, 
and two as magnificent .specimens of their kind 
as sun ever shone upon. The male had now 
crouched flat for his charge, ami not an instant 
was to be b>8t The female stood apparently 
irresolute. Noticing this, and not having time 
to speak, we both let drive at the charging male. 
Botli shots struck, but neither stopped liim. The 
lady, hearing the repor;t. and apparently not 
liking the look of affairs, *lcbntinently fled. With 
a horrid throaty grunt, the male leopard flew 
across the* sand, coming s^ifight at me, and then 
'launched himself into air.'’ I fired too hurriedly 
my second barrel, and, for a \jonder, clean missed, 
lor in thoseSdays I seldom failecl in stopping 
dangerous gonje ; but these beggars are like 
lightahttg once ‘they are charging. In a moment, 


as the yellow form was flying through space 
straight at my head, 1 sprang to one side, and 
Kloas firing again, ‘sent the Jeopard struggling 
to ^arth, battling frantically for life amid sand 
and shingle with a broken back. Lucky was 
the shot, and bravely fii*cd, or I had probably 
been as good as ilead. Klaas soon whipped 
J;he skill oil* the dead leopard and liid it under 
some stones ; and we then proceeded, the whole 
affair having occupied but twenty minutes. 

Another mile of this cnnal-like kloof brought 
us to a broad opening wliere the wall of mountain 
on our left stood up straiglit before the hot sun- 
light, a dark reddish-brown mass of rock, I 
suppose some five hundred feet in height, and 
then sloped away more smoothly to its suinmit, 
that overlooked the river, as 1 should judge, 
about a mile distant. As we came out into the 
sunshine, Klaas, pointing to the cliff, ejaculated 
in quite an excited way : ‘The Pearl ! the Pearl! 
Look sir, look.’ Looking upwards at the mass 
of 1 ‘ock, my eye was suddenly arrested by a gleam- 
ing mass that protruded from the dead wall of 
mountain. Half dazzled, 1 shaded my eyes with 
my hand and looked again. It was a most strange 
and beautiful thing tliat J beheld, a freak of 
nature the most cu l ions that 1 had ever set eyes 
on. The glittering mass was a huge egg-sliaped 
ball of quartz of a .^cjiii-tnuisparent milky hue, 
Hashing and gleaming in the radiant sunshine 
with the glorious prismatic colours that flash from 
the unlucky opal. Ihit yet more strange, above 
‘ de Paarl,’ as Klaas quaintly called it, and over- 
hanging it, was a kind of canopy of stalactite 
of the same brilliant opalescent colours. It was 
wonderful ! Klaas Iierc began to ca])er and dunce 
in the most fanta.stic fashion, and then suddenly 
I ceasing, he said : ‘Now, sieur, I will soon show 
I you the diainomlH— tliey are there,’ pointing to 
a dark corner of the glen, ‘I’ight through the 
rock.’ 

‘What made you call tliat sliiuing stone up 
there “ dc Paarl 'I ” said I, as 1 gazed in admiration 
at the beautiful ball of crystal. 

‘Well, sieur, I was once with a wine Boer at 
the Paarl down in the old Colony, and n man 
told me why they culled the mountain there 
“ de Paurl and he told me, too, what the pretty 
gems were that I saw in the young Tronvh 
best ring wlien she wore it ; and 1 then knew 
what a pearl W’as, and that it came from a fish 
that grows in the sea. And 1 remembered then 
the great sliining stone that 1 found up here when 
1 w’as a boy on the Groot Rivier, and I thought to 
myself : “Ah,- Klaas, that was the finest pearl ye 
ever saw, that up in the cliff near w'here the jiretty 
white stones lay.” 1 mean the diamonds yonder, 
sieur.’ 

At last, then, we were wu’thin grasp of the 
famous stones concerning wlio.se reality 1 Imd 
even to the last had secret misgivings. It was a 
startling thought. Just beyond there, somewhere 
through the rock -walls, whose secret approach at 
present Klaas only knew, lay ‘ Sindbaa’s Valley.’ 
Could it be true '? Could I actually be within 
touch of riches unspeakable, riches in comparison 
w'ith w'hich the wealth of Crtesus seemed but a 
beggar’s board 1 

1 sat down on a rock and lit a pipe, just to 
think it over and settle my rather hignly strung 
nerves. The Paarl, as 1 could now see, was 
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a unique formation of crystal-spar, singularly 
rounded upon its face. It and the glorious 
canopy of hanging stalactite a*bove it must have 
been reft bare by some mighty convulsion tjiat 
had anciently tom asunder these mountains, 
leaving the ravine in which we stood. 

As we drank from our water-bottles and fite 
some of the dried llesh and biscuits we had 
brought with us, I noticed Klaus’s keen little 
eyes wandering inquiringly round the base of 
the precipice in our front He seemed puzzled ; 
and as we finished our repast and lit our pipes 
again, he -said : ‘The hole in the rock that leads 
from this kloof to the diamonds should be over 
thci'e ’ — pointing before him ; ‘ but I can’t quite 
make out the spot, the bushes have altered and 
grown so since 1 was here as a boy years and 
years ago.’ 

We got up and walked straight for the point 
he had indicated, and reached the foot of the 
precipice. The Bushman hunted hither and 
thither in the prickly jungle with the fierce 
rapidity of a tiger-cat ; but, inasnundi as he 
was sometimes prevented from immediately ap- 
proaching the rock-wall, he appeared unable to 
bit off the tunnel that led, as lie had formerly 
told me, to the valley beyond. Suddenly, after 
he liad again disappt^aretl, ho gave a low wliistle ; 
a signal to approach, to which 1 quickly responded. 
C^luietly pnsliing my way towards liim, I was 
astonished to see within a small clearing a thick 
and high thorn-fence, ontsitle of which KUuis 
stood. Inside this circular kraal was a low round 
hut, formed of boughs and bramdies strongly and 
closely interlaced. Klaus was standing watching 
intently the interior of the hut, wliiith seemed to 
be barred at its tiny entrance by a pile (*f thorns 
lying close against it. 

VVliat could it mean, this strange dwelling, in- 
accessible as it socmetl to human lile ? Klaas soon 
found a weak spot in the knuil fence, and pulling 
down some thorns, we stepped inside and ap- 
proached the hut. Here, too, Klaas pulled away 
the dry mimosa-thorns from the entrance, and 
was at once confronted by a tiny bow and arrow, 
and behind that by a fierce little weazened face. 
Instantly, my Bushman poured forth a torrent of 
his own language, redundant beyond expression 
with those extraordinary clicks of which the Bush- 
man tongue seems mainly to consist. Even as he 
spoke, the bow and arrow were lowered, tlie little 
head appeared througli the entrance, and the tini- 
est, quaintest, most ancient figure of a man I had 
ever beheld stood before us. Ancient, did 1 say 'i 
Ancient is hardly a meet description of his aspect. 
As he stood there blinking like an owl in the 
fierce sunlight, his only covering a little skin 
harass of the red rlie-bok fastened over his 
shoulders, he looked indeetl coeval with tlie rocks 
around him. I never saw anything like it. Poor 
little oddity, dim though his eyes were waxing, 
feeble though his shrivelled arm, dulled though 
his formerly acute senses, he had, with all the 
desperate pluck of his race, been prepared to do 
battle for bis hearth and liome ! 

In his own tongue, Klaas interrogated this 
antediluvian Bushman, and then suddenly, as ho 
was answered by the word ’Ariseep, a light flashed 
across his countenance. Seizing bis aged country- 
man by the shoulders, he turned him round and 
car^ully examined his back. Lifting the skin 


harass and rubbing away the coating of fS^reose and 
dirt that covered the riglit shoulder, Klaas pointed 
to two round white scars just below the blade- 
bone, several inches apart. Then lie gave a leap 
into the air, seized the old fossil by tlie neck, and 
shriokeil into his ears the most wonderful torrent 
of Bushman language I have ever lieard. In his 
,/tuni the old man started back, examined Klaas 
intently from bead to foot, and in a thin pipe 
jabbered at him almost as voUibl};. 

Finally, Klaas enlightt‘ne<l me as to this cmnical * 
intei^iidc. It seemed incredible ; but this old 
man, ’Ariseep by name, was his grandfather, whom I 
he had not set ^yes on since long years before tbe 
Boer conmaiifh) had brokmi into his tribal fastness, 
slain his father and mother and other relatives, 
and carried himself olf captive. The old map 
before us Imd somehow esca])ed in the fight, had 
crept away ; and after years of solitary hiding in 
the mountains around, had someliow penetratt*d 
to tliis grim and desolate valley, where he had 
subsisted on Bushman fare— snakes, lizards, roots, 
gum, bulbs, fruit, and an occasional snared buck 
or ruck-rnbbit : those and u little I'ill of >\’ater 
that gushed from the mountain side Jiard by 
siip])lied him Vith existence. Hei’e -he .. had 
lingered for many years, alone and isolated. 

After nearly an hour’s incessant chatter, during 
which I b(dieve Klaus liad laid before liis monkey- 
like ancestor an epitomised liistoiy of his life, lie 
told the old man we wished to get through the 
mountain, and that he Imd lost the tunnel of 
which he Imd known as a boy. ’Ariseej), who, it 
seems, in the years he Imd been there had 
explored every nook and cranny of the valley, 
knew at once what he meant, and quickly pointed 
ont to us, not one liundred ])ace8 away, a dense and 
prickly mass of cactus and euphorbia bush. Here, 
after half an hour’s heiving and slushing with our 
hunting knives, we managed to open a pathway; 
and at 1 r ' a cave-like opening in the mountain, 
about sevi'ii feet in diameter, lay before us. The : 
old man, liowciver, gave us warning that snakes 
abounded, and might nbt inqx)ssibly be encount- 
ered in the twenty minutes’ crawl which, as 
Klaas had toll] it woulrl take to get through. 
This opinion was no|, of a nature to foitify me 
in the undertaking, yet, rather than leave the 
diamonds unoxplonnl, 1 felt prepared to brave the 
teiTors of this uncanny passage. 

It w'as now three o’clock ; the sun was marching 
steadily across tlie bi’nssy firmament on Ids east- 
xvard trek, and we had no time to lost. 

‘In you go, Klaas,’ said F’; and, nothing loth, 
Klaas dived into the bow^^ls of the mountains, I 
at his heels. For five minutes, by dint of stoop- 
ing and an occasional hands-and-knees creep upon 
the flooring of the tunnel, sometimes on smooth 
sand, Hometimes over protrmling rock an<l rough 
gravel, we got along very comfortably. Then the 
roof of the dark avenue — for it w^os pitch dark ! 
now — suddenly lowered, and wc had to crawl ] 
along. It was unpleasant, I can tell you, boxed 
m> like this beneath the heart of tbe mountain. 
Idle very thought seemed to make the oppression 
a million times mdl'e^ oppressive. Even Klaas, 
plucky Bushman though he was,** didn’t seem to 
relish the adventure and spoke in a subdued and 
awe-stricken whisper. Sometimes s^ce, as I have 
thought of that most gruesome J[>a 08 age, I have 
burst into a sweat nearly os profuse, tnottgb* not i 
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80 painful *as I endured that day. At last, after 
what seemed to me hours and hours of this pain- 
ful crawling and Egyptian gloom, we met a breath 
of fresher air ; the tunnel widened and heightened, 
and in another five minutes we emerged into the 
blessed sunlight Little Klaas looked pretty well 
‘baked,’ even in his old leather crackers Heather 
tnmsers) and flannel shirt As for myselt, I was 
literally streaming ; every threa<l on me was as 
^et as if I had ^ilunged into a river. We la}' 
panting for a while upon the scorching rocks, and 
then sat up and looked about us. * 

If the Paarl Kloof, ns Klaas called it, whence we 
had just come had been sufticientiy striking, the 
mighty amphitheatre in whicii we lay was infin- 
itely more amazing. Iinugine a vast arena almost 
^ccgnpletely circular in shape, Hat and smooth, and 
composed, .is to its flooring, of intermingled sand 
and gravel reddish yellow in colour. This arena 
was surrounded by stupendous walls of the same 
rmldy-brown rock we had noticed in Paarl Kloof, 
which here towered to a height of close on a 
thousand feet la the centre of the red cliffs, 
blazing forth in splendour, ran a broad band of 
the most glorious opalescent I’ock-crystil, which 
Hushed -out its rays of coloured Tight as if to 
meet Jlie fiery kisses of the sun. This Haming 
girdle of crystal, more beautiful a tliousaud timefl 
than the most gorget.ms opal, the sheen of a fresh- 
caught mackerel, or the most railiaut mother-of- 

S eai‘1, I can only compare in splendour to the 
ashing rainbows formed over the foaming falls of 
the Zambesi, which I have scon more than once. 
Tt ran horizontally and very evenly round at least 
two-thirds of the cliff-belt that encircled us. It 
was a wonderful, an amazing spectacle, and I 
think quite the most singular of the many -strange 
things (and thcjy are not few) I have seen in the 
African interior. 

Well, wc sat gazing at this crystal rainbow for 
many minutes, till I had somewhat feasted my 
enraptured gaze. Then we got up, and ut once 
began the search for diumomls. Directly I saw 
the gravel, especially wheI^3 it had been cleansed 
in the shallow channels by the action of rain 
and flood, I knew at once should find 
‘stones :* it I’esembled ulim^sj exactly the gravel 
found in the Vaal River diggings, and was here 
and there strongly ferruginous and mingled with 
red sand, and occasionally lime. I noticed ciuickly ! 
that agates, jaspers, and chalcedony were distrib- 
uted pretty thickly, and that occasionally the 
curious ha.id-4ooni stone, so often found in the 
Vaal River with diaiflonds, and indeed often con- 
sidered by diggei’s as assure indicator of ‘stones,’ 
was to be met with. In many plac-es the pebbles 
were washed perfectly clean, and lay thickly 
piled in hollow water-ways. Here we speedily 
found a rich harvest of the precious gems. In 
a feverish seai^ch of an hour and a lialf, Klaus 
and I picked up thirty-thre5 fine stones, ranging 
in size from a small pigeon’s egg to a third of the 
size of my little finger-nail^ They were all fine 
diamonds, some few, it is irue, yellow or straw 
coloured, others of purest water, as I aft<;rward8 
learned j and we hud no dilficiflty in finding them, 
although we wandered over *not a twentieth part 
of the valley. I could see at ’(mce from this ofTr j 
hand search that enormous riches lay spread here 
upon the surface^,of the earth; beneath, probably 
^as ooQ^iued fabulous wealth. X was puzzled at | 


the time, and I have never had inclination or 
oppt^rtunity to solve ^the mystery since, to account 
for the presence of cliamonds in such profusion. 
Whether they were swept into the valley by early 
floodings of the Orange River through some aper- 
ture that existed formerly, but had been closed by 
voldinic action ; or whether, os I am inclined to 
^link, the whole amphitheatre is a vast upheaval 
from subterraneous fires of a bygone period, is 
to this hour an unfathomed secret 1 rather in- 
cline to the latter theory, and believe that, like 
the Kimberley ‘pipe,’ ns diggers call it, the 
diamondiferous earth had been shot U])ward8 
funnel-wise from below, and that ages of floods 
and raiii-wasbing bad cleansed and left bare the 
gravel and stones I ha<l seen upon tlie surface. 

From the search we liad haci, I made no doubt 
that a fortnight’s careful hunting in this valley 
would make me a millionaire, or something very 
like it At length 1 was satisfied ; and as the 
eastering sun was fast stooping to his couch, with 
a light heart and clastic step 1 turned with Klaas 
to depart. The excitement of the ‘ find ’ had quite 
I banished the remembrance of that awful tunnel- 
passage so recently encountered, 
j ‘We'll go back now, Klaas,’ said I, ‘sleep in 
■ your grandfather’s kraal, and get to the wagon 
first thing in the morning.’ 

At halt-past five we agjiin entered the tunnel. 
It was a nasty business, when one thought of it 
again, but it would soon be over. As before, 
Klaas went first, and for half the distance all I 
went well. Suddenly, as wo came to a sandy ^ 
part of the tunnel, there was a scntlle in front, 
a ficrco exclamation in Bushman language, and 
then Klaas called out in a hoarse voice : * A snake * 
has bitten me I’ AVliat a situation! C4)ope(l up j 
in this frightful burrow, face to face with probably j 
a deadly snake, wliich had already bitten my com- | 
pnnion. Almost immediately, Klaas’s voice came I 
back U) me in a hoarse g\ittural whisper : ‘ I have I 
liini by the neck, sieur : it is a puff-adder, and 
his teeth are sticking into my shoulder. If you 
will creep up and lay hold of his tail, which is on 
your side of me, we can settle him ; but 1 can’t 
get bis teeth out without your help.’ 

Crawling forwards, and feeling my way with 
fright-benumbed fingers, I touched Klaas’s leg ; 
then softly moving my left hand, I was suildenly 
smitten by a horrible writhing tail. 1 seized it 
with both bands, and finally gripped the horrid 
reptile, wliich I felt to be swollen with rage, as is 
the bi'Ute’s habit, in an iron grasp with both 
hands. Then I felt, in the black darkness, that 
Klaas took a fresh grip of the loathsome creature’s 
neck, and, with an clfort, disengaged the deadly 
fangs from his shoulder. Immediately, I felt 
him draw his knife, and, after a struggle, sever 
the serpent’s head from its body. The head he 
pushed away to the right as far out of our course 
as jxissible ; and then I dragged the writhing body 
from him, and shuddering, cast it behind me as 
fai' as possible. 

At that moment I thought that for the first 
time in my life 1 must have swooned. But 
quickly I bethought me of poor faithful Klaas, 
sore stricken ; and 1 called to him in as cheerful 
a voice as I could muster : ‘ Get forward, Klaas, 
for your life as hard as you can, and, please God, 
we’ll pull you through.’ Never had I admii-ed 
the Bushman’s fierce courage more than nojv. 
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Most men would have sunk, upon the sand and to the fatal valley again. Nothing ou earth would 
given up life and hope. Not so this aboriginal, tempt me, after that ill-starred journey, heavy 
*Ja, sieiir; I will loup,’ was all. he said. • with the fate of Klaas and the Bochilana boy 
Then we scrambled onward, occasionally halting Amazi. As for the tnuntd, I would not venture 
as the deadly sickness overtook Kla<is. At last once more into its recesses h)r all the diamonds in 
the light came, and as my poor llushman {ifl’evv Africa, even if they lay piled in heaps at the 
feebler and iiiore slow, 1 found room to pass him, other end of it Part of the twenty-two thousand 
and so dragged him^ behind me t) the opening, pounds I invested for some relatives ; the balance 
Here I prvipped him for a moment on the san^l that 1 kept, sntliced, with what Ualrendy possessed,^ 
outshle wiUi his back to the mountain, and for all possible wants of my own. Then 1 eanie 


Here I prvipped him for a moment on the san^l that 1 kept, sntliced, with what Ualrendy possessed,^ 
outshle wiUi his back to the mountain, and for all possible wants of my own. Then 1 eanie 
loudly called * ’Ariseep ! ’ while I got brealli ft>r bade to niy dearly loveel South Alrica for the 
a moment. hi.4 time ; and a few years later made the jounioy 

The sun was sinking in blood-red splemlour to the (^hobe lliver, from which you rescued me 
behind the moiintain.s, and the kloof and rock- in the thirst-laiul.* 
walls were literally aglow with the parting blush 

of day. Nature looked calm and serenely beauti- Such was the story related to us by the tran«- . 
ful, and liushed in a splendour that ill accorded ; port rider. Our narrator wound up by telling* us 
with the agitating scene there at the mouth of the ' that Mowbray bad furtber imparted to bim the 
tunnel. All this flashe<l acroa.s me as 1 called for exact locality of the diamond valley ; but he 


the ohl man. Klasis was now breatliing heavily, | a«lded : *I have never yet bi*en there, nor do I 
and getting dull and stupefied. I took him in think that for the present it is likely 1 shall, 
my arms and carried him to ’Ari.seep’s kraal, . Some day, before 1 leave the C^ape, I have a 
whence the old man was j\ist emerging. At sight try, aiul trek down the Orange Uivei ; but I don’t 
of bis grandfather, Klaas rallied, and rapidly tohl feel very keen about that secret passage, after poor 
him what had happened ; and the old man at once Alowbray’s experienc(‘s.’ * •• 

plunged into his nut for something. Then K bias’s — • 

eyelids drooped, and be became drowsy aii<l /dmo.st 

senseless. In vain I roused him, and tried to ^ Jj O It K O VV D A. 111. 

make him walk, and so stay tlie baleful etfects of The grandest of our modern pageants, the 
the poison, now running riot in his blood. He Queen’s triumphal processi^m to Westminster in I 
was tx.o far Kone. ’Arioso., p now reappea.e.l witli ,y rej.;anl«.l 


the poison, now ruunino riot in Ilia blood. He (j„een’s tiiiiniphal procession to Westminster in 
was too far Kone. 'Ari^seen now reappeared witli regarded 

a small skin-bag, out of wljich lie took some dirty- ,, , .. t.: 

lookins powdeir With an ol.l knife l.e .seore.l the y>' f " , * "‘‘"y > 

skin and flesh around Klaas’s woun.l, au<l then H'"* Idtunatc ones wlio can recall the event as 
rubbed in the powder. I had no hraiidy or personal remimsccnce will readily allow that 
ammonia to administer, and tlierefore let the old among the minor attractions of the piincely follow- 


Bushnian pursue his I’cmedy, though 1 felt some- 
how it would be useless. So it proved ; either 
the antidote, with which I believe Ibislimen often 


iug, perhaps none exceeded in interest the group 
of native Indian princes, ('ulmly and impres- 
sively the; iioN'ed onwards, their gorgeous Eastern 


do efiect wonderful cures, was stale and richi , coloured and sparkling with jewels, 

carious, or the poison had got too strong a hold. | ,„,irti«l dress 

My poor Klaas never becfime con.scious again, 


contrasting sharply witli the manly martial dress 


though I fancied eagerly that he recognised me l^-uropes royal soiiMS^ \ et was there to the 
before he died, for his lips moved as he turned to tboughtlul something impressive in the very 
me ouc.e. At last, within an hour and a half from fidelity of those ^native princes to the traditions 


the time he was bitten, he lay <lead. 


of their forefathers# It is well that in life’s 


So perished my faithful and devoted henchman, seething, ru.sliing current there should be here and 
the stoutest, truest, bravest soul that ever African there still stretches of back-water, where the tides 
sun shone upon. We placed him gently in a deep wdinls scarce liave power ‘to make or 

sandy hollow, and over tlie sand piled heavy ,,,, 

atones to keep the vermin troul him. Then laving ax; • t:' ^ 

myself within ’Ariseep’a kr.ml, I wuite.l for the •'< !“-• Eastern « oiiaervntisni. 

slothful dawn. As it came, 1 rose, called ’Ariseep i in.*re, what has been, is ; and looking ^ut tie 
•from hia hub and bade farewell to him as best 1 dazzliiigly arrayed figure.* of June 188i, ones 
could, for we neither of us understood one tlioiight ea.sily pictured Hero«l Agrij)]>a as lor the 
another. I noticeil, by-the-bye, that no sign of lust time, long, long ago, he stood forth in the 
grief seemed to trouble the old man. Probably siaht of his people clothed in n silver robe ‘of 
he was too aged, ami had seen too much of death a "’contexture,’ as Josephus tells us, ‘truly won- 
to think much about the matter. derfiil ’ • 

The rest of my story is ^on finished. I made p^^rhnns the 


my way back to camp, tohl my men what had ; . 

happeneil, and, indeed, took some of them bock | cunningly woven, -gorgeonsly 

with me to Klaus’s grave, and made them exhume ! embroidered state robes would nave been more 
his botly, to satisfy themselves of the cause of than a little surpri.sed ha<l they known that here, 
deatii ; for these men are sometimes very sus- in the far-off western jsland, there existed almost 
piciuus. Then we covered him again securely within liail a factory devoted. Entirely to ihd 
against wandering beasts and birds. manufacture of a tfioroughly Hint^u apeciality— 

I trekked back to the old Colony, sold off’ ray gold and silver thread. Within six miles ^ of 
things, and went home. The diamonds I had London Bridge it lies, a quaint, »old-world, brick 
bro^ight away realised in England twenty-two and timber building, with high walls and^h talm 
thousand pounda 1 have never dreamt of goi jg broad JxjH of water tq ^^hut off \he busy city 
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world, and a ruflliing stream to drown the din 
and turmoil of the * madding crowd.’ 

Perhaps some of our readers may be interested 
to learn how silver bars can be transformed into 
gold thread. In the first place, the silver is 
brought from the Bank of England in cakes, 
weigaing aboijt one thousand ounces. To secure 
the necessary degree of tenacity, a certain propor- 
I tion of copper ia added, and the alloyed metal, in 
the fbrm of cylindrical bars, is next thoroughly 
heated. The hammering process follows ;* and 
the bars — originally about two feet in length and 
two inches in diameter, but nc^v half as long 
again, and propoi-tionateiy thinner — are in the 
next place filed and rubbed until their surfaces 
are perfectly even. What wo may call the second 
part oi the process begins with the laying on of 
leaf after leaf of gold in the proportion of two per 
cent. Al'terwanls, each bar is wrapped in paper 
and vrell heated in a charcoal fire. A sort of vice 
stands ready; and in it, bar after bar as it comes 
from the fire is fixed and lliorouglily burnished. 
All trace of its silver oi’igiual has now disap- 
peared, and tlie bar is ready for conversion into 
wirs. This is accomplishe<l by '‘drawing it from 
one Juuidred to one liimdred and fifty times 
through ever-diminishing holes in steel plates ; 
and finally, wlien the capabilities of this metal 
have been exliaiistcd, through apertures in dia- 
laoiids, rubies, or sap] )h ires. The delicate wire 
thus outlined must now be passed through the 
fiteel rollers of one of Herr Krnpp’s little ‘ flatting- 
mills.’ This brings us to the final process— the 
spinning of the flattened wire round silk, to form 
tlie goluen thread of comniere.e. Those .spinning- 
machines are worked by water, although two 
«team -engines are to be found in the hictory ; for 
water-power is considered to be more regular 
and even in its action. Theiv. is a .small home 
demand for the round wire for the adornment of 
epaulets, &(*. ; but the l)alk of the manufactured 
article finds its way in the shape of silky gold 
thread to India and the far E.i.st generally, where 
it is converted by skilled native labour into tliose 
gorgeous cloths and tissues in ?vliich the heart of 
the Oriental delights. c 

Have we not fiere a striking illustration of the 
supernnity of Western thought and enterprise 
over that of the soft luxurious East? By the aitl 
of machinery and improved methods of "working, 
we are enabled to compete witli our Hindu fed- 
low-Bubjects^ ill one of their specialities despite 
the dililcultiea of transit, to say nothing of the 
expense of transporting good.s so great a distance. 
However surprising tlie fact, we cease to wonder 
at it, after being assured that the Hindu with his 
manual process can only extract eight hundred 
yards of wire from a piece of silver the size of a 
llorin, which wouM yield our manufacturers six- 
teen hundred yards. 

What a wonderful property does gold possess in 
its malleability 1 It asserted that every ounce 
of the bars whose fortuJes we have follo^ved with 
no little interest, each containing only two per 
cent of gold, will run to the length of from five 
hundred to two thousand five hundred yards ; and 
the amaxing figure of five tjliousand yai-ds is on 
record. Thiia mtter thread would be finer than 
human hair ; hut the extreme limit is not even 
yet reached. 

pii.i„Thw a tradition telling how an attempt was 

Z 


once made to produce a wire fine enough for use 
in a transit instrument A solid gold wire was 
drawn by means of a copper cylinder to the length 
of twenty thousand feet to the ounce ; but at that 
point the shadow of a thread fell to pieces, and 
the astronomer was obliged to resort to his usual 
spider’s web. 

One word as to the history of this unique manu- 
facture. It boasts great antiquity, for the ancient 
Jewish records make mention of ‘apparel of 
wrought gold,’ which was probably identical with 
the sonen or golden stuff of the Hindus. The 
East was its early and for a long time its only 
nursery. At length the art found its way to the 
Continent ; and in 1763 a London journal com- 
mented on the long-established superiority of the 
broiiade made with the lielp of gold wire in France. 
Our neighbours across the Channel kept the Beci*et 
so well of preparing perforated plates, that for 
many years we were unable to enter into successful 
competition with them. British pluck and enter- 
prise, liowever, succeeded liiially in surmounting 
the difficulty. Plates of the regulation ‘mixt 
metal ’ were obtained, dt'spite the penalty of capital 
punishment attached to their exportation, and the 
peculiar composition of them was studied and 
copied, until England was enabled to add to her 
long list of munufactures that of gold wire-draw- 
ing, which, besides its utilit}" and interesting pro- 
cess, is worthy of note as one of the few remaining 
commercial links Ijctween the busy world of to- 
day and the dim ages of antiquity. 


THE MAN WHO SWALLOWED THE 
EAST WIND. 

The well-known story of the two hoys who, under 
the cognomen of ‘Eyes and No Eyes,’ went out 
for a walk, in which the one saw nothing worthy 
of record, while the other saw a great deal botfi 
to amuse and interest him, is a good deal older 
than Sandfoi'd and wdierc most of us read 

it in the old days of long ago. No doubt, ‘it 
is,’ as we say, ‘ns old as the hills’ — though, wise 
men have not yet q^uite settled how old they are 
— and as true as suen proverbs usually are. For, 
as a general rule, the eye sees only what it wishes 
to see or cni es to see ; and there are * none so 
blind as Ihose who won’t see,’ and then, per- 
versely enough, try to comfort themselves wdth 
another old saying, ‘AVhat the eye sees not, the 
heart doesn’t crave,’ 

I had been reading an odd volume of Dani^ 
proverbs about Eyes and No Eyes, as it chance^ 
one day in October, just before setting out for 
a ramble through the woods ; and as I w^andered 
on down one of the grassy roads, I suddenly 
came upon a couple of squirrels at play — a down- 
right game of frisking romp. The carpet under 
my feet was soft and thick — 

Golden and red, pui-ple and brown. 

Lightly tlie woodland leaves came down, 
Fluttering here and whirling there 
All in the hazy ambient air ; 

so that not a footfall could be heard, and 1 
could watch the two little merry sprites by simply 
getting under the boughs of a great copper beecn 
and standing still, without a chance of detection. 
And so there I stood for some minutes ; and 
such a game of fun I never before saw. ‘"The 
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two imps were like kittens gone mad ; they 
ran races after eacli other, up’ one aide of a tree 
an<l down another ; they grinned, they chatterwl ; 
they took flying leans from bough to bouj^i ; 
they came down heaalong on the piles of leaves 
with a dash and a hurry and a scramble that 
sent the small birds flying in all directions., 
Then they would perch gravely opposite to each 
other on the green grass, as if on the watch as to 
which should be the first to begin again their ' 
happy frolic. But all at once, as I made up 
ray mind that I was still unseen, a fir-cone fell 
Ijeadlong down from a tall tree, and in a trice 
they had utterly vanished. 

It was a day of dead sultry calm ; and as 
I watched an<l li.stened, there fell on me an 
air of intense stillness and silence tliat seemed to 
fill all the wood. Right and left of me, on every 
side, were tlense masses of trees —tall feathery 
silver birch ; broad spreading bee(dies, with 
smooth, solemn, massive trunks ; stur<ly knotte<l 
yews, looking as if they had stood there for 
centuries ; strong mighty oaks, witli gnarled and 
twisted stems Unit stretched across the winding 
j)?ithway, as if on guar<l over the (piiet domain. 
Some of them I knew well ; for I had seen 
them in all weathers ; and again and again found 
shelter from rain or snu under their spremling 
boughs. They seemed like old friends, who 
betray no trust ; even in wiut<ir staunch ami 
true, as if standing and waiting in patience and 
ill hope for the far-off but sure tlays of spring, 
the time of new life and light ; living ami 
dying without suffering or self-reproacli ; and 
^gifted with the divine gift of silence,’ which, 
according to ii inotlern sag(t, is the most eloquent 
of all speech, for those who can liear it, when 
‘ The Book of Nature getteth short of loaves.’ 

But however ‘golden’ such silence may bo, and 
liowever divine the prophet of Oheyne How, 
this one of woodland voices was, like all other 
mortal dreams, brought suddenly to an end. All 
at once, not a hundred yards away, tlicre came 
pounding along over the, dead leaves a little old i 
man in a long gray coat ; with hia hat pulled ! 
down over his eyes, and a stout aah-ydaiit in lii.s | 
hand, with which In^ fthishe<l vigorously right | 
and left among the briers and nettles. It was I 
old Elzie Harfli*, a strange odd creature, who 
lived in a lonely (pottage at the end of tlie village, 
and spent most of his time in minding other 
people’s busines.s. Business of his own he seemed 
to have none ; and the neighbours knew no imu’e 
as t<^ who or what lie was than they ditl when 
he came among them, a stranger, twenty yeans 
ago. He hud money enough to pay his way 
and keep out of debt; was without encumbrances 
of any kindf and seemed to have neither relatives 
nor friends that ever cared to write lo or visit 
him. Jacob the po.stman allirms to this day that 
no letter ever came to him by po.'^t but a circular 
from the surveyor of taxes at the county town. 
The moment I set eye.s on him in the wood, 

1 went back to niy book of Danish proverbs, 
and to one partieiuar line therein which said, 

* Some there are who see ill, and w’oiildn’t mind 
seeing worse ; ’ and there before me was the very 
man whom the words fitted to a T. 

‘Well, Sipiire,’ said the old man, as he came 
^p» ‘^kere’s a day for October! A regular, swel- 
tering, mouldy sort of day, I call it ; enough I 


to breed a fever all over the place. No wonder 
there’s two more cases of measles down at the 
keeper’s ; not the two boys that got bitten by 
the sheep-dog last week, but girls this time ; 
a poor sickly lot! and no wonder, with such 
a mother.’ 

‘Such a mother T said I. ‘Why, what’s the 
matter with the mother?— as clea*n, tidy, hard- 
working a woman as you’ll find in a day’s, 
march.’ * • 

‘N^onsense, Squire— non-sense ! They sell gin, 
now, up at Murridge’fi the draper, and if Mrs 
Cluiters isn’t onfc of his best customers, my name 
isn’t Bal tic. No, no ; I know what I know, Squire, 
though I don't want it to go any further.’ 

‘You had better not let it get as far as her 
husband’s cars, Elzie, or he might tumble you 
into the bors<*-pon(l and not help you out again. 
It’s deep, Bartle, and muddy too.’ 

‘No doubt, Squire, no doubt; but, ns 1 was 
saying when yon interrupted me, 1 know what 
1 know, tliongh you needn’t let it go any further. 
Mrs (laitens is a good enstnmer at Murridge’s ; 
and it was only y(*sU‘rtlay I saw her coining 
out of his shop* with a round bundle umbn^her 
arm tluit looked as much like a bottle os it a((.>nld, 
as 1 said to Jane Ripper, when 1 saw lier going 
down the street. — Ancl that reiuiiids me, Squire, 
of the nasty drain at the c«)rner. They’ve got 
it open again, and J ’ve not i]iet with a worse 
stench for weeks until just now, before 1 saw 
yon, 1 came upon a polecat or n weasel or some- 
thing of the sort, lying dead in the middle of tlie 
path, and enough to poison the wliole wood.’ 

‘Well, Elzie,’ said 1, ‘they must open the 
drain to clear it nut ; and ns for the polecat, 
lie mn.«jt die somewhere ; and oa lie lias got no 
relations lo bury him, ho must lie there until 
the mils rick his bones clean for him. — But 
never iiiiD. the drains or jiolccats tliis glorious 
afternoon. Come here, man, mid lo(»k down 
that narrow green path, right on past the great 
chimp of white clematifi, up to where the sun- 
shine is streaming through the black evergreen 
oak, and lightin(^np the copper beech, and the 
cl luster of red berries on the .spindle-tree, as if 
they were on fire.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied the old man ; ‘ 1 see it. — And 
talking of fire, it was just at this vijjy corner that 
1 caught two of Harris’s boys, yesterday, making 
a lire of bits of furze and a broken hiirdie, enough 
to set the whole copse in a blaze. •J'liero ; you 
can see tlie asbe.s of it now ; aiRl there ’s a page out 
of a spelling-laiolc, too, as 1 live — trim out of one 
of the school-books, I ’ll wager — the mi.scliievoas 
young wretches ! — lint it’.s all the same wherever 
you go ; nothing but waste and extravagance. All 
the lahoiircrs crying out about low wages and 
starvatimi times ; and if you believe me, wlieu I 
went in to Hobbs’s cf>ftage last Thursday at five 
o’clock, just ^o tell him that one of his boys had 
been caught with his pockets full in Jackson’s 
orchai’d, there the}' were, the whole seven of ’em, 
eating hot buttered toast ! — “ You seem to be 
enjoying yourselves, ”*s(yd I, “and butter at one- 
and-thr«e !” — And if you believe nic, Squire, they 
all burst out laugh mg at this; anA“.Kiglit you 
are, Bartle,” says old Hobbs, with his mouth full 
of toast— “right you are ; and why shouldn’t we? 
— Will ’ee have a piece?” — “No,” said I ; “^cin’t 
afibrd to eat melted but^x^ in thes^ times ; and 
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if your boy isn’t laid up to-morrow, after gorging instead of a nuisance to himself and all his neigh- 
himself with sour apples, let me know.” — “Well, Imurs. — Goo<l-niglfb, Samson. — How’s the wind?* 
Burtle, we’ll bo sure to let you know; and ^‘West, sir — west to every bo«ly in the place 

we’ll tell old Bolus to send in his bill to yon.” but old Burile.—But he keeps his own weather- 


There, Squire ; that’s tlie way they waste their co(!k, he do, and it’s nothin’ but “ East-by-north- 
oney; and if that boy doesn’t get a month on east,” and dirty Weather. It’s a pity such people 
e treadmill before long, my name isn’t Bartle, ' was ever born.’ 


money ; 
the tread 
that ’a all. 


As I wended my way home through the wood 


By this time we hud got to the edge of the and watched the soft mellow sunshine glinting 
wood and were turning down into the lane ; down among the tall trunks of ruddy beech, and 
and as I hud had move than enough of Ul\e old ! liglvting up the green pathways with patches of 
grumbler, 1 made up my mind to <get rid of him. \ golden splendour, it seemed a pity indeed that 


i g;rumbler, 1 made up my mind to get rid of him. \ golden splendour, it seemed a pity indeed that ' 
‘ Oood-uight, Bartle,* said 1 — ‘«goud-n\ght.— Eov \ such miserable failures as old Vdy.ie shovdd exist 
God’s sake, don’t bother yourself auy more about 1 to mar th(‘ beauty and peace of the whole 

old Hobbs anvl his hoys. He is a hard-working, 1 The smith’s words were true words: it does 

isteady- fellow enough, and good to his wife too. 1 a mistake that Such people ever was 
And as for the apples, the hoy only got a coujde Perhnpa, in his heart that miserable old ba 
after all— so Jackson Udd me -and a good rope’s- himself inclines to the same way of think 
ending into the bargain.’ times, and be, too, imagines that the world 

And so, at hist, after a final grumble cubout Ijave been better without him. If so, ai 

Hobbs’s mother-in-law and a pair of shoes which should feel tempted to write his own epit 


golden splendour, it seemed a pity indeed that \ 
such miserable failures as old VA*/.ie shovdd exist ' 
to mar th(‘ beauty and peace of the whole scene. 
The smith’s words were true words : it does seem 
' a nnstake that ‘ such people ever was born.’ 
Perbnps, in bis lieart that miserable old bachelor 
himself inclines to the same way of thinking at 
times, and be, too, imagines that the world would 
Ijave been better without him. If so, and he 
should feel tempted to write his own epitaph, I 


she had got at x\Iurri(lg«.‘’s ami never paid for, we can save him from all further trouble on that 

shook hands and parted ; ht* acro.s.s the meadow Bcore, in the woids of a wha man and a wit 

down to his own cottage, and T sauntering on of pome two thousand years ago (Epicharmiis, 

into the village. And here 1 fell in with another Epigrammata (h'lvca): 


shook hands and parted ; In* acro.s.s the meadow 
down to his own cottage, and T sauntering on 
into the village. And here 1 fell in with another 
of (mr old men, of a totally dilferent look, manner, 
and speech— Jim Samson the blacksmith; a sturdy 
well-built fellow of si.xty, with a suii-bnvnt 
smutty face, ami a pivir of sharp gray <*yes that 
brimmed over with fun. His iluy’s work wtus 
over ; he had shut up his forge, nml was just 
going home to tea. 

‘Sarvaut, sir,’ says Samson. ‘Hope you’re 
pretty well, sir, after a dose of Elzie? I see you 
a-coining down the copse together, and 1 says 
to myself : “ S([uire ’s a-calchin’ of it now, and 
no mistake.” Old Bartle ’s bin on the rampage 
all the marning, and ready to bust about that 
thei*e drain up street.’ 

‘Well, Samson,’ said I, ‘I’ve had a dose this 
time, ami a gooil one too.’ 

‘Knowed you had, Squire, the minute I saw 
your face. Wliy, blissf’ ’ee, Hesh and blood can’t 
stand it. It’s my belief, Squire, that there old 
chap “have a-swaHowe<l thc^ East wind,’’ and it 
haven’t agreetl with un. He’ve a-got the best 
eye for dirt of any chap I ever set eyes on.’ 

‘Swallowed the East wind?’ said I. ‘Why so, 
Sam.son V 

‘ Wliy, Jiow else could he go on as he do ? 
From marning to night, from one week’s end to 
another, it's nothing but grumble, fidget, and 
growl. First, itf^s tlie dreadful accidents, the 
fires, and the nuir(fei*8 ; then it’s tlie fever and 
the riots in Irelaiul ; the pauper.«, the gaols, and 
the strikes. Everything ’s going wrong, and there ’s 
no good news any where.— Why, bless ’ee, he come 
into my forge the other marning, and what’s he 
do but begin foraging about among my tools and 
putting ’em to rights ; inaking ’em tidy, he says, 
and upsetting Unngs to that degree that every 
bit o’ fire went out ^ the coals and put me all 
of a cold sweat.— “Be off, Bartle !” 1 says at last. 
“Get away out into the sunshine there and take 
a gootl drink o* that, and ^»e if you can’t clear all 
them cobwebs out of your brains.” And with 
that, Bquire, away he goes ^ut of the place like a 
mad March hare I* 


At Hi'vcnty Avinters’ end I died, 

A cheerless Ixiing, sole and sad. 
The nuptial knot I never tied, 
And wislj luy father never had. 


WITHIN THE VEIL. 


I CANNOT hear thy beating heart ; 

How strangely still the pulsing vein ; 
Closed arc the eyes those starlets twain ; 
I c(dl ; hut all rny words are vain ; 

Comes now no answ’er back again, 

For cold and dead, dear love, thou art ! 

Yot hast thou joy, and not the Hmait : 

Thou dost not feel my tender pain; 

Thine eyes distil no tearful rain ; 

And tliou with sorrow Imst no part. 


Come in the silent night to me ; 

Como when the morning spreads her ray ; 
Come in the evening calm and gray ; 
Come from the briglit land far away, 
Where hearts are glad and moments gay; 
Come with thy footstep light and free ; 

Come with thy tongue’s sweet melody ; 

And stay, love, hy the ingle stay. 

I wait, love, for the coming day, 

The re-uniting hour with thee ! 


Where is thy brightsome dwelling now ? 

Art thou, love, in the solar beait ? 

Hear 1 thy voice in singing stream. 

Or Melody’s diviner theme ? 

Will eye meet eye in slumlxjr’s dream ? 
Behold thine eyes the winter’s snow ? 

Or wend, dost thou, where flowers grow, 

And light illumes eternal day ? 

Or lea vest thou its brightsome ray, 

To follow wheresoe’er I go ? 

J. F. Hvnt. 


‘Well dout^ Samson !* said I — ‘well done I If - — - 

bs Arnold but take your advice, that wretched old i>rmted and Published by W. * a CHAMuniB, 47 P»tor- 


croaker wduld be e different man iii a month, I nosterltaw,lx>NnoN, and 339 High Street, Kdumoboh. 
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THE ALPINE A(/CIDENTS OF 1888. 
Taking into account the fact that the fall of 
snow in the Alp.s durini^ the winter of 1887-88, 
and especially diirin<» the iiumtlis of January 
and February 1888, was the heaviest that can 
bo remembered for many years—a circumstance 
which boded ill for mountaineering in the ensuing 
aumuier — the number of accidents in the high 
Alps during the past season must be considered 
small. It certainly did not reach the appalling 
frequency of fatal disasters that marked the pre- 
vious year, when twenty persons met their deaths, 
either through their own foolhardiness or by 
misadventure. 

The death-roll of the post season includes ten 
persons. Strangely enough, the first fatid acci- 
dent took place in the Salzburg Alp.s, where excur- 
Bions are looked upon as not at all perilous, 
but which nevertheless contain hidden dangers, as 
the acciilent in August 1887 proved. On that 
occasion a young stiident, a practised mountfiineer, 
lost his life in a snowstorm. Again, the accident 
by which Herr Jo.sef Zulehiier, a merchant of 
Salzburg, was killed occurred as early as May 
1, 1888. That gentleman and his eldest son 
left Salzburg on that day by the local railway 
for Drachenfels. Thence the two, both experi- 
enced climbers, started for the Buchknser, con- 
sidered perfectly free from danger. This time, 
hovrever, the upper portion of the path was found 
impassable, owing to its being blocked by trunks 
of trees and rocks, brought down by avalanches. 
Herr Zulehner now went in search of another 
path, to the so-called ‘ Jiigerhaus,’ but lost his 
way, and finally reached, after much heavy work, 
a mountain top. When descending thence to- 
wards the Russboden, father and son arrived 
at a series of precipitous rocks. Herr Zulehner, 
junior, descended a small rock only about seven 
feet high, and rested his alpenstock against it, 
to facilitaU the descent of his father, llie latter 
put his foot on it, using it as a kind of step, 
slipped, lost his hold, and fell, dragging his son 
with in his ML Both rolled down a 


steep slope for some distance. The son, who 
had hurt both his arms, rosi;, and noticed with 
horror that his father wjis bleeding from an ugly 
wound in his heifd, and unconscious. He Mressed 
the wound as best he could, to stop the bleeding, 
and ran for assistance us fast as his own injuries 
permitted him ; but when help arrived, Herr 
Zulehner had been dead sonic time. 

While this fatality was entirely of the nature of 
au accident, the same cannot be said of the next 
fatal mishap, on July 25, which occurre<l also 
in the Salzburg Alps or Sulzkummergut (on 
the Dachstein, near (ImunJen), and by which 
two lives were sacnficed. A party of three 
tourists from Judenburg had successfully ascended 
the mountain without guides ; but in descending 
a perpend:- ur ice-wall thirty-throe feet high, 
the foremost. Dr Zeitlinger, lost his footing, and 
dragged one of his companions, Herr IT. Thann- 
heiser, with him. Dr Zeitlinger was killed on 
the spot; and Herr Thannheiser expired while 
being removed to A place of shelter. The third 
of the party, Herr L. duiniiheiser, escaped with 
his life. Tlie ascent and descent of the Dachstein 
are described as free from danger, but under 
no circumstances shouhl they be undertaken with- 
out local guides. Dr Zeitlinger was an experi- 
enced mountaineer, although not a tnember of 
the Austrian Alpine Club. ^ 

The Dent du Midi (ten thousand four hundred 
ami fifty feet) is a most formidable mountain 
when covered with snow, as it was in the past 
season, but otherwi.se not especially difficult. A 
splemlid view is obtained from it of Mont Blanc 
and the Alps of Valais, Dauphine, and Piedmont 
This inouiitiiin exacted lost year two victims, one 
of whicli was au Englishman. On August 11, two 
tourists, Messrs Ball, fell over a precipice while 
descending from the J)ent du Midi ; one being 
killed, and the survivor, Air Frank Ball, seriously 
injured. Two different Accounts have been received 
of the cause of the Occident According to one 
report, having safely reached tli^ summit, in 
returning, instead of descending to 
whence the ascent was made, the traveHers decided 
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to come down the mountain on the Vernayaz 
side, into the Salvan Pass, one of the three 
principal passes from the lUione Valley to Cha- 
momiix. The guide refused to accompany them, 
for what reasons has not been learned ; but what- 
ever these reasons were, the tourists ought to have 
given in to his better judgment. They elected to 
go alone, and Ihe resJilt wiis a disttstcr. Another 
account stiites Vliat tliere was nothing rash in 
the tourse which Messrs liall took, and that 
the occitlont, resulting from recent snow* con- 
cealing ice-covered rocks, was one which could 
have occurred even to an experienced guide. 
Moreover, both tourists had luul experience in 
Alpine climbing, and Mr Frank Ball is a mem- 
•ber ol’thc Alpine Club, and has be(3n familiar 
with mountain-work under its various aspects. 
This only goes to prove that even experienced 
men ought to subordinate their judgment to the 
discretion of professional guides. 

This accident was rapidly followed by one 
on August 13, when a young Cermaii, Herr 
Pietri, only eigliteen years of age, fell over a 
precipice and was killed. In this case, unpardon- 
able negligence was the cause.* The party, of 
whieh tlie unfortunate victim was one, consisted 
of live persons from Montreux. They were quite 
unprepared for the expedition, having no guide, 
no ice-axes, and no ropes. They made a suc- 
cessful ascent, however ; but in returning, the 
foremost of the party slipped down the smooth 
frozen surface of a steep siiow-lield over a preci- 
pice, If the party had been roped, the acci- 
dent would in all probability not have hap- 
pened. 

On August 10, a young student of Mhnclien, 
Herr Georg Winkler, attempted to ascend the 
Weisshorn, canton of Valais, without a guide, 
and in the face of strong remonstrances, and 
since that time nothing has been heard of him. 
His body will probably mjver be discovered, for 
it has "been ascertained that the young man, 
only eighteen years of age, in ascending was 
overtaken by an avalanche, thrown down, and 
buried. The way he had talreii could be traced 
to nearly the top of tlnj We’issborn, where the 
avalanche crossed his path. About the same 
time, a fatal accident Happened on the Clia- 
moesaire, above Aigle, on the road to the Ormonls, 
the victim being the only son of parents residing 
in ;»he neighbourhood, wdio was out on the 
mountains^seoi'ching for cdelioeUs. 

On August 20, a sad accident, resulting in 
the death of Michael Innerkofler, one of the best 
guides known in the district, occurred ©n the 
glacier of Monte Cristallo, Southern Tyrol. He 
had ascended the mountain from the Schliider- 
bach with two German tourists in safety, and 
the descent was sinjcessfully inatle as far as the 
Cristallo glacier, wlien, ih crossing a bridge of ice 
spanning a wide crevasse, it gave way, and the 
three, roped togetL'tt, fell Ir it had not been 
for the bravery of the guide Mansueto Bar- 
baria, and two of his fellow-guides who had taken 
another party up the mouri»/ain, and who witnessed 
the accident, probably" all three would have 
perished. But, owing to the rapidity with which 
he rendered succour, the two tourists were saved. 
Poor Innerkofler, however, was past help, and 
he ^succumbed to the dreadful injuries he had 
received ia'^his fall down the crevasse.* The faulty 


and unbusinesfi-like way in which roping together 
is done by the Tyrolese guides, however brave 
the latter may be, is considered the cause of 
th^ death of one of the best of them. 

The disappearance of Mr Rudd, an Englishman, 
who was a resident at Obermais, near Mernn, 
Tyrol, is also probably due to an accident Mr 
'Rudd, on September 13, started alone on an 
expedition to Ala. The last trace of him was 
found at Bedole, where he stayed for the night, 
and in departing stated that he would go over 
the Presena Pass and the Mandron Glacier to 
Ponte di Legno. As the passes over the glacier 
are very dangerous, and Mr Rudd went without 
a guide, it is supposed that he met his death 
thei-e. Six guides were despatched by the family 
to search for the missing gentleman ; but no 
traces were found of him. 

On October 5, tbe body of a tourist in an 
advanced state of decomposition was found at the 
foot of the (Mma della Pula. The description of the 
body agrees with that of a traveller who entered 
his name in a hostelry at Landro os Reinhold, of 
Vienna. Herr Keinhold stayed for about a fort- 
night at Landro, and always undertook his ex- 
cursions in the Ampezza and Sex ten dolomites, 
even the most dilficult, without a guide. He 
stayed away for days in his excursions, and thus 
his long absence on what proved to be his last 
expedition, to the Ciiua della Pala, was taken no 
notice of. It appears that tlie tourist slipped in 
descending from the mountain, sustaining injuries 
which rendered him unconscious, and that ho was 
frozen to death in that state. This was the last 
fatal accident of the season. 

It will be observed that most of the accidents 
were due to the fact that the tourists, from 
unexplained motives, undertook perilous expedi- 
tions without guides or witliout being properly 
e<juipped. Nearly all of them, however, nad had 
experience in mountaineering, and this is rather 
a good feature, seeing that there are persons who 
undertake ascents for which they are not qualified 
by previous work, and in others ai'e prompted to 
make them by motives of vanity. AVhat will be 
thought, for instance, of the gentleman who dragged 
a young girl, aged thirteen, up to the summit of 
Mont Blanc, merely for the sake of making a 
display 1 If report is true, the young lady was so 
fatigued on reluming that she had to be carried 
down part of the way. This is an abuse of a 
healthy exercise, which ought to be deprecated 
by all persons whose sense of propriety is not 
blurred by a love of dclat. The ascent of Mont 
Blanc, undertaken in October by M. Janssen, 
the President of the Fi*ench Academy of Sciences, 
was quite another matter. And he only went os 
far as the Grands Mulets, and in the interest of 
science, to make some scientific observations in 
that elevated altitude. He stayed at the hut of 
the Grands Mulets three days and four nights, 
the thermometer registering twelve degrees of 
frost. He was accompanied by a large party of , 
guides, os well us by nis daugliter, who probably 
attended from a sense of filial piety towards an 
aged father. The descent was made in a kind 
01 sledge of M. Janssen’s own invention, con- 
structed of sheepskins, and which, we trusty the 
lady shared with her esteemed parent 
The total number of fatal Alpine accidents 
proper amounted in 188S to ten, against twenty 
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JOH^ GUARDIAN* 


in 1B87, as iih’eady mentioned. The number 
of deaths in the latter yeai‘ was swelled by 
the terrible Jungfrau disaster, in which six 
mountaineers in full manhood lost their lives 
owing to mi8adventui*e. It is sad to think 
that the death-rcconl for last year should have 
been increased by a fatality in that other 
and grander alpine field, the Cauciisus, to 
wliich four proved moimtaineers have fallen 
victims. Although, strictly speaking, outside 
the range of tlie country with which we have 
been dealing, it is deserving of a brief refer- 
ence here. From the otliciul account which has 
been published of the Caucasus disaster, we learn 
that Mr Donkin and Mr Fox, accompanied by the 
two Swiss guides Streich and Fischei*, arrived at 
the beginning of August at the village of Urusby, 
at the foot of Elburz, whence they proceeded to 
Beziiigui. 7^he party set out on August 15 fur 
the glaiuers of Bezingui, in onler U* reach the 
Kachkan Tau. The interpreter and a native 
guide were sent to Balcaria, where they were to j 
await the return of the party, with orders to send 
horses and provisions to the refuge esbiblished at 
the foot of Mount Dykhtau, about twenty miles 
from Balcaria, and not far from the Schari Pass, 
which leads into the province of Koutais. These 
orders were carried out ; but the party not return- ; 
ing, the authorities were informed of the pro- 
longed absence of the travellers, and search-parties 
were then sent out. Traces of the truvtrllers were 
found as far us the summit of Kachkan Tau, 
seventeen tliousand and ninety-six feet. Atdifier- 
ent points, near large crevasses, pieces of boots 
and axe marks were discovered, the travellers 
having, in the opinion of the natives, chosen j 
the most perilous paths. It is supposed that the j 
travellers either were buried in an uvulunche or 
fell into a crevasse. Owing t(i the advanced 
season, no further investigations could bo made. 


JOHN VALE'S GUARDIAN. 

CHAl’TEU VIII. 

In the course of a month or two, John being by 
this time regarded ns hopelessly intractable, Uncle 
Robert began to see that Fortune looked upon 
him with a smiling face. Nobody accused him, 
nobody blamed him, nobody suspected him of 
desiring to do anything but his duty by the 
pitiable and worthless creature left to his control. 
It was generally known that the boy was ‘soft,' 
that is to say that he was almost but not quite 
nil idiot. The bullying, mocking, ]»itying rc^gime 
had brought him to that pass in so short a s])uce 
of time. 

To tell the truth, this rapid realisation of his 
ho^*s removed all sense of criminality from Uncle 
i Roliert's mind. There had never been any very 
oppressive sense of his own wickedness there — 
as, indeed, how should there be, when John's 
position and his own had been so evidently in 
need of rectification ? He felt such a claim upon 
the property on the grounds of justice anti 
common-sense, that any measure which trans- 
ferred it to his own hands looked right and 
rea^nable — almost And the thing being so 

easily done, looked os if it must Jiave happened 
in axpr case, ffe sturdily refused to believe that 


he had hastened the catiistrophe ; and that atnae-' 
ing inward effrontery which everybody has, more 
or less, enabled him to tell himself that he had 
never meant to hasten it, or taken anything but 
comm on -sense means against it. 

If there was anything which disturbed his 
felicity, it was the reflection that John would 
be a burden upon the estate ; but he comforted 
himself with the reflection that the charges would 
be but small. He knew a case >\*liere a weH-to-d<r 
fath^' had left his estate in equal parts to his 
twin sons. One of them had grown up with a 
weak intellect ;^and the other boarded him at a 
farmhouse and paid a hundred a year for his main- 
tenance ; whilst he himself lived in a big house 
and kept his servants and carriages. .Nobody 
thought the worse of this gentleman, and it was 
certain that the unfortunate brother had os much 
as he wanted or knew how to enjoy. 

Before tlie body of John Vale the elder had 
lain three months in the ground, John Vale the 
younger was the unresisting fag and butt of half 
his schoolfellows, and Mr Macfarlanc’s tool of 
mental culture was more employed upon his 
wretched little l^ody than upon that of apy other 
I two of the little crowd subjected to his tyrannies, 
j But he had one friend whom his feebleness could 
I not alienate, and wlio stuck to him the closer 
because of the ills that fell upon liini. Master 
William Gregg fought his battles, and accepted 
the responsibility for many an act of lielplcas 
mischief, and did his lessons until it became tjuite 
useless to do them any longer, and generally played 
his part of protector with a bulldog fidelity natural 
to him. It became so certain that any boy who 
I wanted to bully John bail first of all to walk over 
I the prostrate bo«ly of Master Gregg, and that 
I youth was so difficult to walk over, and would 
be to-morrow so completely oblivions of to-day's 
defeat, that t of school-hours the forlorn inno- 
cent was at last left alone. In the days of health, 
he had been the brightest and cleverest lad in the 
school, full of courage, gaiety, high spirits, and 
mild dreams. He could jump farther in those 
days, and run faster, and learn his lessons with 
less effort than ai^ one of them, and to the bull- 
dog Gregg he had l^eu a sort of Admirable 
Crichton. Everybody has seen and known these 
ungrudging romantic admirations and friendships 
amongst bfiys, John's full from glory only made 
Williuiii Gregg the more loyal to him ; and William 
went on his way in life in pretty coi^hint heart- 
burning, because of the ill-usag^his chum suffered. 
His days and nights were filled with dreams of 
the time when he would be as big as Alucfarlane, 
and would be in a position to revenge liimself for 
all the purposeless thrashings John now took at 
his hands. You cannot expect to have all the 
bulldog virtues and to escape all the bulldog 
shortcomings. Master •Gregg was fully assm^ 
that as soon as he saw the remotest chance of 
repaying the schoolmaster, he should do it, and 
he lioarded up capital of wrath and added com- 
pound interest at such a rate as was warranted by 
no rules of ai’itlimetic^ into which Macfarkne had 
yet inducted him. • 

The explosion came before he had meant it 
to come, lor on a certain brightly Aowery day 
in April, the schoolmaster was in more than 
common form, and had John out three Mwfs 
On the first occasion. Muster Gregg's sense of , 
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corupound interest was worked at the usual 
extravagant rate, but no more ; on the second, it 
^ assunieu propoitions which would have appalled 
the greediest of usurers ; and on the third there 


were no figures to express it 
* Walk this way, Vale,’ said Macfarlane, with an 


air of resigned fatigue, bent upon duty. 


honed that the day’s warning would have been 
sunicieut and that you would have been induced 


sunicieut, and that you would have been induced 
•to prqi§ecute you? studies with some slight willing, 
ness and atbjutioii. 1 observe with regret, that 
it is not so, and that I must repeat tlie lesson.’ 
All this was wasted on tlie haj^less John, who 
did nut even know that the naigistml voice was 
addressed to him, or what it Siiid. ‘Vale !’ roared 
the bully, glad ol the opportunity for flying into 
a. passion, which this indifference gave him. He 
loved a rage, for it wa.s the only outlet lie knew 
from the tedious routine of his life. Nothing 
else lighted his blood to fervour, or (piickeued his 
heart- beats, or in any wayfannetl the ashes of his 
inward fires. ‘Come here, sir!’ He smote the 
desk with his cane so fiercely that every boy 
winced ami winked. 

The .wretched John lifted lii« dull pale face 
with the grime of tears all over it, and arose. 
Young Gregg rose also, with a face even paler. 
Ho held in one liaml a ruler, and with the other 
he fished a leaden inkstand from its hole in the 
desk before liim, and stood with the ink dripping 
from his fii gers, His heart beat with such mon- 
strous thumps that evtiry pulse shook him from 
head to foot, and his voice quaked as he spoke : 
‘Stop where you are. Jack.’ 

Only that New Englander of Lowell’s wdio 
figured to himself a pubito ‘all on eml at being 
boiled’ could find a figure to do justice to the 
schoolmaster’s umazement. It positively took his 
breath away. The boys looked on in wonder and 
wild awe, as at some dread cataclysm in nature. 
Gregg and the schoolmaster looked at eacli other 
in silence. 

‘Vale,’ said Macfarlave, ‘1 will attend to you 
later on. Stay where you are. — Come here, 
Gregg.’ 

Gregg, with the dripping iiiR-otand in one hand 
and the ruler in the other, stepped backward over 
the form, and wulkeil .‘‘lowly into the open space 
between the front desk and the fire-grate. 

‘Put those things down,’ said Macfarlane. The 


face and then looked at the blood upon it. The 
usher was awe-stnujk, and liardly dared to take 
notice of him. He was a young man of constitu- 
tional timidity, and was not overfed. The boy’s 
dogged ferocity and quiet had frightened him, 
and perhaps in his heart lie was not altogetlier 
on 'the tyrant’s side. 

' An hour went by before Macfarlane came back. 
He had been busy in the intei'val with diachylon 


plaster, vinegar, and brown paper, and other such 
mild curatives for abrasions. Master Grecc looked 


mild curatives for abrasions. Master Gregg looked 
at him as lie entered ; but the schoolmaster went 
by him without notice and took his customary 
seat, but with something more than his customary 


‘Bo 3 's,’ he said, ‘^"ou have seen the punishment 
which is iiillicteJ upon iusubonlination. You 
have witnessed an attempt to violate and set at 
nought the salutary and necessary discipline of 
the school. It is now my duty to show you that 
nothing cun subvert that discipline or overthrow 
it — Vale, come here !’ 

‘Stop where you are, Jack,’ said the dogged 
chum. If anything, the awe and aniazement that 
fell upon the listeners transcended the first shock. 
Someliow, Master Gregg had provided himself 
with another ruler. He spat upon his liuiid and 
clutched it, workmanlike, twisting it until he had 
a firm holil upon it, and he looked so very uncon- 
quered that Macfarlane was more than half afraid 
of him. 

‘This has all tube gone through again, Gregg, 
has it'?’ he asked with an attempt at humour 
which sat rather uneasily upon his face and 
rang rather false in liis voice, 
i ‘Seems so,’ said Gregg, witli an accent which 
soinided a hundredfold more daring and insolent 
for being purely commonplace. ‘1 shan’t stand 
by and see him licked. He can’t learn his lessons, 
and you know lie can’t learn ’em. It’s no vse 
licking him,’ he concluded in an almost argu- 
mentative tone. 

‘1 should have thought, Gregg,’ said the school- 
master, ‘that your le.sBOu w'ould have sufficed 
you.’ — Gregg shook his head with perfect soleni- 
iiity. — ‘ Do you presume tt) imagine that you will 
be allowed to dictate the discipline of the school?’ 
— Gregg sliook his head again. - ‘ If I am corn- 


boy shook his bulldog head and kept his glittering 
wicked upon the schoolmaster’s, but said 
nothing. 

There was a drej|»lful combat, but it was all 
unequal. So long as there was an ounce of fight 
left in liini, the bulldog fought, and so long as 
Macfarlane could thrash he thrashed. In such a 


battle, blows fell anywhere, and the boy’s face 
was wealed and streaked with blood wlieu it was 




The schoolmaster retired, leaving further dis- 
cipline in the bauds of the^qsher. Master Gregg, 
gathering himself together, ^walked to the desk 
and helped himself to water from the master’s 
carafe and tumbler. He twas white, except for 
the flushed and swolleu ‘streaks on his face, and 
tiiunbled so much that he rattled the glass and 
wate^ bottled togt*ther noisiljr and spilled a good 
deal of the water when he drank. He propped 
bif|\snlf againit tlie desk, and from time to time 
drew the Wy of his hand gingerly across his 


polled again to administer chastisement, I shall 
not spare you, Gregg ; hut I am not disposed at 
pi-cseiit to inflict further punishment if I can 
uvoitl it. Go to your seat, sir.’ — A third time 
Gregg shook his head. 

‘You won’t lick Vale again, sir,’ he said, os if 
he liUil made up his mind upon the (question. ’ 

Macfarlane, lor the first time in his life, con- 
cluded reluctantly that nothing but bamboo would 
meet the case. Tliere was another battle, which 
ended as the fnTit had done, ahd ended sooner.^ 
Master Gregg’s nerves had bi*okcn down, and he- 


was sobbing and weeping at the end of this 
encounter ; but when Vale was called asain. ho 


encounter ; but when Vale was called again, ho 
got to his feet and spluttered, ‘Stop where you 
are, Jack,’ with as wilful a determination aa 


‘Mr Johnson,’ said Macfarlane, addressing hia 
assistant, ‘I shall be obliged to you if you will 
make a personal visit to Gregg’s father and inform 
him that I have been compelled to expel Gregg 
from tlie schooL’ 

The usher wdiispered that the hour for the 
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dismissal of the school had passed, and the school- 
master welcomed the iiitellif;eBce. 

* Voii may go, boys,’ he said.—* I will deal with 
you to-morrow. Vale.* And witJi that he withdrew. 

Master Gregg got home with difficulty, and 
found that the "usher had been there before lijm. 
Gregg, senior, who was all for the sustenance of 
authority, conceived it to be his duty to horse* 
wiiip William, and did it— thereby setting more 
macliinery in motion than he dreamt of ; for if 
it had not been for this supplementary flogging, 
Uncle Robert’s delightfully simple plan would 
in all probability have prospered, and such 
starved root of wit as lived in young John’s 
brains would have perished altogether. 

Wher. William mid digested hia dogging, he 
was allowed to take hia supper and retire to rest 
without much further notice. Tlie first thing 
he did on reaching his bedroom was to lock 
himself in, and being thus safe from observation 
or intrusion, be set to work to pack up sundry 
simjde necessaries, which he tied together in a 
handkerchief. Next, from the bottom of a small 
wooden trunk which belonged to him he cxtracte<l 
a glazed earthen money-pot, which gave forth a 
heavy mutfled noise as he shook it. After having 
vainly tried to coax the coins it held through 
the slit at the top by means of a straw, a folded 
leaf of his copy-book, and the end of a lucifer- 
match, he laid the earthen treasury upon the 
bed and there broke it with a tap of the poker, 
having previously laid his jacket over it to dull 
the sound of the blow. lie gathered up the 
shards ami hid tliein carefully beneath the (ire- 
grate, pushing them as far out of sight as they ] 
would go. Next he counted his treasure, ami j 
made out three shillings and fourpence in coppers, 
and one shilling and sevenpence in threepenny 
and fourpenny pieces. From his trousers’ pockets 
he drew such a variety of miscellaneous articles 
as boys love to carry, and amongst tliem a solitjuy 
penny piece, sticky with cobbler’s wax and toffy. 
Having counted it over with extreme silence and 
caution several times, in the vain hope of making 
more than five shillings of it, he tied it all 
together in a strip of rag and put it under his 
pillow. Then he undressed and got into bed, 
and after some sore-sideil tumbling and tossing, 
fell asleep. 

It was pitch-dark wdien he awoke, but he was 
out of bed in an instant He lit his candle and 
dressed with great «[uiet and expedition ; and so 
with his bundle in one hand, Ids boots in the 
ojher, and his handful of money bulging out 
one of his pockets, he stole noiselessly down- 
stairs. The clock ticked sternly at him, and 
the house-dog’s cold nose thrust suddenly into 
his hand in the dark brought his heart into his 
mouth. The lock and the bolts of the door were 
rusty, and creaked dieadfully as he withdrew 
them ; but though he listened with all his ears, 
he heard no sound of movement in the house. 
The night gaped at him, black, chill, and starless, 
when the door was open, and the widespread 
world looked cheerless enough. But he had 
made up rather an unusual mind for a boy of 
his years, and perhaps fuid. rather an unusual 
mind for a boy of his years ; and stifling any 
misgivings that may have assailed him, he slipped 
into the open air, closed the door behind him, 
and stole away. 


He looked back once at the house he\wa8 
leaving, and found suddenly that he had no 
^ rancour in his heart But he turned round 
again to the bare worhl he had made up his 
mind to face, and trudged on in a growing dark- 
ness until he reached the Jacob’s ladJer and 
moiinte<l to Scott’s Hills. There he sat down 
upon a stile to wait for daylight— which proved 
a weary business. He dozed 8t;voral times, and 
awoke, nipped to the hone by the chill ^ir or 
early April ; but at last, in spite of sore bones, 
and cold, and the loneliness which was worse 
than anything •else or all other discomforU put 
together, he fell sound asleep again, until the 
morning sun shining full into his eyes awoke 
him. • • 

He ro.se to his feet, shook himself, and pursued 
his way towards the town. Arrived there, he 
found the earliest inhabitants already leisurely 
taking down their shop -shutters, or sweeping out 
their shops or leaning on their brooms to exchange 
the slow-going news of the place across the street 
He couhl not rid himself of a sense that every- 
I body was awarci of his intent, and that he was 
running away A'om home ; and this feeling, if 
anybody had notice<l him, might have giveii him 
a furtive look ns lie sj>ed along the high street 
towards Robert Snelling’s bouse. 

Bnelling’s bouse stood three or four doors from 
a side-street whitth branched off from the main 
thoroughfare ; and from this side-street branched 
off in turn a narrow blind alley, in which were 
situate a bakehouse, a wheelwright’s workshop, 
a stable or two, ami a granary. Doors opening 
off the alley led to the back -yards of dwelling- 
house.s, and in one of tbem. as fate would have 
it, young Gregg saw the ciuim for whose sake 
he had suffered, languidly and dreamily blacking 
a pair of belts. It was part of Uncle Robert’s 
hou-seliold ■ nomy that tlie young should have 
this kind of office imposed ujion tlunn, and he 
had .set John the task with all the greater willing- 
nc: H because the boy ba<t never been accustomed 
to it, and it burl liis pride. 

The runaway l^ed in vain to signal his com- 
panion by whistlings [^^d rappings, and at length 
growing desperate, ventured within the yard and 
called him by name. At that John turned and 
came towards him. 

‘Come out.side,’ young Gregg whispered. ‘Come 
with me.’ 

Young John obeyed umiuestioningl}*; and when 
William began to "run with a*lmckward inviting 
glance and gesture, he folll!wed. Tliey ran up 
the by-.strt*el until they came to an open piece 
of wa.ste land with three or four abandoned 
houses on it, deserted by some bankrupt con- 
tractor, and long since left to fall to ruin and 

‘Inhere are you going* Will V he asked then. 

‘I have run away from home,’ Will answered. 

‘ I am going to seek my fortune, if you ’ll come 
with me. Do come, Jack. What have you pot 
to stay for? Macfarlane will give you a hiding 
if you go back to school. He ’ll always be doing 
it. You can’t learn yoiV lessons, Jack; it’s no 
use trying. Will ymi come ?’ ^ 

Jolin looked frightened, and hesitated. 

‘Come along,* the other urged hipi, taking him 
by the hand. He obeyed the impulse, and*tJ»ey 
set out together. ‘ I ’ll take care of* you, Jack.* 
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The bulldog heart was os warm and tender and | 
valiant as ever yet a heart was in the world, j 
‘ You cheer up, old chap ; they shan’t hurt you 
any more.* 


ON THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF 
• FIRK. 

the purtAiits of hunting and fishing or 
other causes led primitive man into the colder 
regions of the earth, the warmth of fire for bodily 
comfort, as well as for tlie preparation of food, 
must have been one of his first necessities, and 
the artificial production of it one of the earliest 
dbjects ’of his ambitious ingenuity. Modern 
savages in tropical and sub-tropical climates pro- 
duce fire by the friction of dry and inflammable 
wood, rotated either by the hands or by a bow 
closely resembling that employed with a drill. 
Such a method of producing fire works very well 
in dry climates, where wood suitable for the 
purpose is abundant ; but it is evident that it 
would hot be so satisfactory in tliose countries 
whei^, with the exception of a small part of the 
year, dry wood is an object of considerable rarity. 
To a man in the early sbiges of civilisation, the 
accidental production of a spark of fire by the 
concussio?, of flints and iron-pyrites, or iron-stone, 
may have suggested such a means for the attain- 
ment of his desired object ; and, it may be added, 
the occurrence of these two minerals together, as 
is often the case, gives great probability to such a 
theory. The kindling of a fire by means of dry 
grass was but one step further, and followed 
naturally upon the first discovery of the acci- 
dental spark. The substitution of flint and iron- 
stone for the friction of dry wood in the produc- 
tion of fire marks a decided step in the advance- 
ment of civilisation. The object was attained 
with less expenditure of time and lal)Our than by 
the old method, although it was of course practic- 
able only where flints and iroi? stones were easily 
obtiiinable. 

Man, as several writers have pointed out, is the 
only fire-making animal. Other animals have the 
skill to build houses for protection from the 
weather and from enemies ; are swift in the 
chase, and, in point of strength, are in many cases 
superior to man. But this particular attribute 
of fire-producing btdongs to man alone, and, were 
theix no other marl^ of distinction between him 
and the brutes, tliis would of itself show him to 
belong to an order, in degree at least, pre-emi- 
nently above them. 

Among the very earliest specimens of man’s 
handiwork which have been preserved for our 
examination — ^namely, chipped and wrought flints 
— there ore to be found many that bear in the 
character of their 8hapea*,and external markings 
the clearest possible evidences of having once 
served as ‘atrike-a-lights ;* and in some cases the 
actual fragments of iron-j)J*ritea with which they 
were usea have been found in close proximity 
to them, thus indicating^ with a probability 
which almost amounts to certainty the original 
use to which rthey were applied. Among many 
thtftikinds of palfeolitliic and neolithic flint im- 
plements whicn we have had the opportunity of 


closely examining, were a great many forms 
which there is no* hesitation in saying belong 
to this class. Many of the forms which some- 
times have been regarded as ‘scrapers* of a 
rough and uneven typo are nothing more than 
fliiis which have been so used. The essential 
quality of such a flint was that it should be 
capable of throwing off small splinters when 
brought in sharp contact with a moss bf iron- 
pyrites. The scraper-like form of flint was par- 
ticularly suited for such a purpose, presenting a 
tolerably acute angle to the object upon which 
it was impinged. Several specimens in our col- 
lection — gathered chiefly from West Kent — bear 
indentations wliich have resulted probably from 
having been used with thin flakes or strips of 
iron-stone, sucli, for instance, as are very abundant 
in the greensand of Sevenoaks and the surround- 
ing district. As such fragments are occasionally 
found fimong the tertiary deposits in and around 
West Wickham, there is good reason to suppose 
that such means were used for striking a light, 
although we are bound to say we have not yet 
succeeded in finding any particular piece of iron- 
stone which looks us if it liad been used for such 
a purj)ose. 

The ancient inhabitants of the East were familiar 
with the use of magnifying glosses ami reflectors 
for producing fire from the sun’s rays, and there 
are in the writings of classical authors niimorous 
allusions to such customs ; but there is no reason 
to 8up])Ose that such means were ever largely 
used in England. ’J'he frequent absence of bright 
sunshine would often render any sucli attempt to 
obtain fire wholly inefTectual. 

For many centuries the tinder-box, or some- 
thing closely analogous, must have been the only 
means by which fire was artificially produced in 
England. The writer posse.sscs an old tinder-box 
which had been used for many years, but of 
course since the introduction of matches it has 
been cast away ns mere lumber. As an original 
specimen of tlie common type of those indispens- 
ttl)le accessories of domestic life during many cen- 
turies, it is of considerable antiiiuariun interest, 
although it is of no intrinsic value whatever. It 
is a circular box of tin, four inches in diameter, 
and an inch and a half in height. It originally 
possessed a lid, which was probably furnished 
with a socket for the candle, by means of which 
the flame developed from the spark on the tinder 
was jm^served ; but unfortunately tlie lid is lost 
The steel, shaped to fit the hand, upon which the 
flint was struck to produce the spark, and flat 
plate of tin, designed to extinguish the smoulder- 
ing tinder which the spark had ignited, both 
i*emain, and tlie steel bears marks of lon^-con- 
tinued wear. A fragment of flint, too, which is 
in all likelihood that used for producing the 
sparks, has been considerably chipped and bruised 
by repeated contact with the steel ; and it is inter- 
esting on that account, as showing what really 
is the effect of such wear. U|>on comparison, we 
find that there is no important difference between 
this flint and those which we have described os 
having been found in conjunction with neolithic 
iinpleinonta. On the contrary, it bears a strong 
resemblance to them ; and what few variations 
there are, are only such as would necessarily arise 
from the variation in the time which bus elapsed 
since the flints were chipped and broken. <Some 
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of the tinder remains in the box, and we have 
often succeeded in producing a light from it by 
striking the steel, held firmly in the left hand, 
with the flint in the right, the blow being dir^ted 
towards the tinder-box. When the small spark 
of red fire generated by the minute chip of flint 
appears, it is necessary to fan or blow gently iiT)on 
it until it has grown to n small patch of nro. 
Then, upon the application of a thin strip or 
splint of wood, previously tipjied with sulphur, 
tne desired flame is produced, and the tinder in 
the box may be extinguished by simply putting 
on the lid. The whole process, after practice, 
occupies less than half a minute ; but if the 
tinder be not perfectly dry, perh{i]>s five or ten 
minutes may be required to produce a light. 1 
Tinder is made by burning old cotton rags, and 
extinguishing them before they are completely 
consumed by the fire. Other kinds of tinder are 
made from dried fungus. iL seems almost incred- 
ible that, with the knowledge of chemistry which 
was possessed during the last two or tbi-ee cen- 
turies, such a clumsy and diflicult method of 
reducing fire should not have been superseded 
y one more easy and expeditious. 

The invention of * lucifer matches’ in 1827 
marks the commencement of a very important 
era in the history of our subject. Before that 
date, it is true there had been certain chemical 
means used by which a light was produced, but 
they were merely exceptional cases. Friction 
matches were invented by Mr dohn Walker, of 
Stockton-on-Tees, in 1827. For many years he 
occupied a small shop, No. 59 High Street, where 
he carried on the business of an apothecary. He 
appears to have been a tolerable chemist"; and, 
being interested in studying the ])roperties of 

oHphorns, it is probable he discovered its suit 
ability for the production of light in the course 
of his researches. For several years he sold tlie 
matches he ma<le in pasteboard boxes containing 
fifty matches for one shilling per box. By this 
lucrative business he 8ave<l enough money to 
retire ; and on the Ist of May 1869 he died at 
the age of seventy-eiglit years. A letter relating 
to Mr Walker’s valuable invention has been con- 
tributed to the Northern Echo by Mr Alderman 
Jackson. It is so interesting that we shall make 
no apology for reproducing it here : 

Sir — I have not the slightest doubt that the 
invention of lucifer matches is due to otir late 
fellow-townsman, Mr John Walker, chemist and 
druggist, who had for his place of business the 
•shop No. 59 High Street, Stockton. I knew 
Mr Walker personally and intimately, and have 
had many a friendly chat with him both on 
this subject and others. In the year I860 I 
sent a communication to the lllnsirated London 
News, in consequence of an article in that journal 
with the heading, ‘The Origin or Invention of 
Lucifer Matches.’ After alluding to the tinder- 
box and phosphorus match-boxes, it is stated : 
‘Suddenly and successfully, but where we have 
not been able to learn, the Incifer matches in- 1 
vaded the province of the old tar matches.’ | 
Before replying to the article in the Illustrated 
London News, I communicated with an old friend, 
the editor qt a local newspaper, who confirmed 
my conviction that the world nt large is in- 
dei^d to Mr John Walker for this very useful 


invention. I may say that Mr Walker was 
frequently and urgently pressed by his numerous 
friends to take out a patent ; but he alwi^s 
declined, saying it was not worth the while 
doing so, considering the simple and trifling 
nature of the article. Mr Walker died in 
Stockton in the year 1859. Tin; facts ns stated 
in the local paper to which 1 i^fer were pub- 
lished in 1852, and were as follows : ‘ Mr 
Walker was preparing some lighting mixture fox 
his own use, when a match, after being tlipped 
in fhe preparation, took fire by accidental friction 
upon tne hearth. This was the first friction 
match,, and the hint was not lost. He com- 
menced making friction matches, selling with 
each box a piece of doubled sand-paper to set 
them in flames by pressure of the thumb and«a 
sharp pull. It was in the month of August 
1827 that he began the sale, and liis first 
customer was the late Mr John Hixon, solicitor, 
of Stockton. Harrison Burn was emplo 3 ’’ed to 
make the. matches ; and the boxes were made by 
Mr John Ellis, nt three-halfpence each, the price 
of a box containing fifty being one shilling.’ I 
think, after perusing the above, you will have 
no doubt that ^Ir Walker is really the ‘inventor 
of this useful and now indispensable artiide. I 
have always endeavoured, in various parts of 
the Contimuit, as well as in England, to establish 
these facts, tliat justice may he done to the 
departeil. --1 am, sir, very respectfully, 

JiicHAKi) Jackson. 

Stockton-on-Tkes, Mali 0, 1871. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the great im- 
provements which have been made in matches 
since Walker’s time. They can now be produced 
so cheaply that, we are informed, boxes of safety 
matclies well made and neatly packed can bo 
obtained f ' elevenpence per gross. 


THE WESTEHFIELD SCARE. 

By T. Rcemiht. 

IN TWg CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. 

I HAVE been so asked to tell the following 

story in the course of the forty years which have 
come, and gone since the events narrated in it 
took place, that at last 1 have made up my mind 
never to open my lips about it again, hut just to 
write it down in my own homely frtshion, so that 
if anybody bothers me to JplT it in time to come, 
I can put it before them in black and white, 
and hid them read it for themselves, which will 
he a saving of time and trouble to every one 
concerned. 

My name is Reuben Holditch, and I was bora 
and brought up in tli5 little town of Wo.sterfield, 
in the north of England, where my father, my 
grandfather, and my great-grandfather, and, for 
aught I know to tlie contrary, a generation or two 
of ancestors still further back, had filled, with 
credit to themselves^and satisfaction to the public, 
the office of sexton to tlie grand old abbey church 
of St Mary’s. • % 

The andent and reputable post in question 
having been held by a Holditch for something 
like a hundred and fifty years, it' wos^^Iftekea 

• . • 
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upon, from the time I can remember anything, 
quite os a matter of courge, and as one of those 
tniogg which are not open to question, that my 
father’s son should one clay follow in the footsteps 
of his ancestors, and earn his daily bread after 
the same fashion in which they had earned theirs. 
How the knowledge came to me that such was the 
mode of life which an unkind fatt; had mapped 
out for me, I cannot now call to mind, but from 
tjje very fix'st I looked forward to it with loathing 
and dif^nay. Many a time my father would make 
me stand by him while he scoopeil out a gravd in 
the black loamy soil, with the view, 1 suppose, of 
teaching the young idea how to »<lig. He was 
very proud of his handiwork, and would bid me 
observe the artistic finish — only those weren’t the 
.words he used — of all the details ; but sometimes 
his -spade would throw up the skull or thigh-bone 
of some previous tenant of the space he was now 
getting ready for another, and then 1 would 
turn away, disgusted and sick at heart, while 
my father would laugh lightly and say: *It’s 
nowt, lad, nowt at all, when once a body gets 
used to it’ But whatever my secret thoughts 
and feelings might be on the question of my 
future) Lsaid no word to any one about them, 
and certainly my father was the last person in 
the world to have any suspicion of the degeneracy 
of his only son. 

My father ekeil out liis liveliliood by making 
and cobbling shoes, us his father and grandfather 
had done in their time, so that the hipstone 
might be said to be as much an inlieritance of 
the Holditch family as the churchyard itstdf. 1, 
liowever, had little more liking for the cobbler’s 
awl than for the spade and pickaxe ; my thoughts 
and wishes went out and clung to something very 
different from either. 

From the time when I was quite a child I had 
a great fondness for flowers. I know not whence 
the liking came, nor why it came, hut there it 
was. One day, when I was about twelve years 
old, I was sent by a neighbour with a message 
to the head-gardener at fenigarth, Sir William 
Verinder’s country-house, about four miles away. 
To me, the poor sexton’s son, t.he gai-dens ami 
glass-houses at Penigarth caqie as a revelation of 
beauty undreamed of before. The gardener, a 
kindly old Scotchman, was evidently pleased with 
my enthusiasm, and was at the trouble to show 
me over the place, eliciting from me by the way 
sundry particulars of my history. ‘ Weel, lad<lie,’ 
he said to me at parting, ‘ everybody to his 
likes ; but for my ]liiirt, I ’d sooner tend bit 
flowers than howk graves.’ I need hardly say 
that I was entirely ef the same way of think- 
ing. 

From that hour my heart was set on becoming 
ft gardener. My father, for his position in life, 
gave me what was Cf)nsidered in those days a 
fairly good education ; but with my fourteenth 
birthday my schooling came to an end. He was 
ft reticent man, and had Roifl no word to me of 
his intentions ; but I foreboded only too surely 
what they were. I was to be appninticed to a 
shoemaker in the town, in order that I might 
leatn the business thproughfy, then, after I should 
be out of my .time, and as years crept over my 
father, I was gradually to work into the position 
of assistant-sextqn, with the view' of ultimately 
sttcce^tig to all the emoluments and dignities 


which 80 many of my predecessors had enjoyed 
before me. 

Hereupon ensued tlie only serious difference of 
opinion that ever divided my father and myself 
even for a day. I told him plainly how utterly 
hateful to me was the idea of becoming a ehoe- 
luaker, and how my heart was set on being a 
gardener. He was ‘struck all of u heap,* as the 
saying is, and said some hartl things in the heat 
of his temper. For a week or more he remained 
in the ‘dumps,’ hardly speaking a dozen words 
to me all that time. Then came another explosion ; 
and then, finding I was not to be moved from 
my purpose, lie gave way all at once, and told me 
I might do as 1 liked. All this had reference 
only to the shoemaking ; not for a moment did 
he dream that when tlie proper time should come, 
a Holditch could be other than a proud man at 
succeeding to what might with reason be called 
the family estate in the abbey churchyard, and I 
was careiul not to undeceive him. One day I 
overheard him say to his particular crony, Peter 
Philp : ‘ After all, when one comes to consider, 
there isn’t such a vast difference atween a grave- 
digger and n gardener. They both get their 
living out o’ the mould, and both have to be 
handy with their shovels. And who knows, if 
this new-fangled notion of planting folks’ graves 
with flowers and shrubs comes into fashion, but 
what Eube may be doing a good thing for hisself 
by learning all about ’em.’ 

So, with a fast-beating heart, 1 went to Peni- 
gartli and asked for Mr Ayscough. The old 
Scotchman had not forgotten me ; and a fortnight 
later, through his infliience, I was offered the 
post of under-gardener’s assistant at Linden Villa, 
the house of a rich merchant in the outskirts of 
Wester field. There I stayed for two years, pick- 
ing up every scrap of knowledge I could lay hold 
of, at the eml of which time a berth was found 
for me at Penigarth itsedf. Here several years 
slipped away almost without my knoAving how, 
so happy and full of content was my lot. Mr 
Ay.Mcougii, who took great interest in me, had 
advised me to learn at least the rudiments of 
Latin, without wdiich, he said, no horticulturist 
could be saitl to know his business in these days ; 
so a great portion of my spare hours were given 
to the acquisition of that grand but difficult 
language. Almost as a mutter of course, I hud 
fallen in love by this time. The object of my 
passion “was pretty Mary Lidford, the only child 
of her mother, who was a widow. Mary had 
nothing of her own in the way of this world’s 
gear, and as my wages only just sufficed to keep 
myself, there seemed little likelihood of our being 
able to marry for sevtTal years to como. But 
that w'as a ]jrospect which did not trouble us 
greatly. We were young, we loved each other, 
and we could afford to wait till brighter days 
should dawn. 

I was a few months turned one-and- twenty 
w’hen a sad accident happened to my father : he 
fell and broke his leg. The fracture was a bad 
one ; it would be weeks before he would be able 
to leave the liouse, mouths before he would be 
strong enough to go about his work os usual. I 
was sent for at once, and had not been more than 
a few hours at home when word was brought that 
my father’s services were needed. A parishioner 
was dead, and his grave would have to be dug 
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the following day. In this emergeucv my father 
naturally turned to me; and when I hinted that, 
seeing how little I knew of such things, it might 
bo advisable to call in the services of the sexion 
of St Michael’s, he gave me a look I did not 
forget for many a day. 

‘There was never a Holditch born who couldh’t 
dig a grave, ^ he wiid. ‘ It comes nat’rcl to ’em.’ ^ 

After that, of course there was notliing for it , 
but to do as m)’^ father’s son was expected to do. 

If the affair had ended there, it would not have 
mattered greatly, but it could not. It was evident 
that my father would be disabled for a long time 
to come ; he must either find a substitute, or give 
up his post ; anti t(.) have had to do the latter 
would, 1 verily believe, have broken his heart. 

1 was ii> be his successor — on that point every* 
body (but myself) was agreed, and everybody 
seemed to think 1 could do no other .than act 
as his deputy at a time like the present 

Of course I had to tell Mr Ayscough how 
matters stood. ‘There’s no help for it, laddie,’ 
he said. ‘Tluni must go and bide with thy 
father till he gets better, and we must try and 
get on without thee for a while as best we can.’ 

It was in October, when the days seem to 
shorten so fast and the lengthening nights are 
already full of the prophecy of the coming winter, 
that my father met witli his accident. I had 
not been more than tliree days at home before 
I was tohl something —not by one person only, 
but by a dozen at the least— which surprisijd me 
greatly, and set mo wondering whut amount of 
truth there could he at the bottom of it. 

What I was told was this : That of an evening 
after dark, especmll}" on those niglits when there 
was no moon, or when it did not rise till late, the 
town was infested by a creature whicli was said 
to be half-man and half-monkey in appearance — 
the ‘man-ape’ being the term applied to it by 
general acceptance. The account given of it by 
those who professed to have seen it varied in 
some of the detiiils ; but all agreed that its body 
was covered 'with long coarse hair, that its face 
resembled that of the ape tribe in general, that 
its footsteps were inaudible, that its activity was 
something marvellous, and finally, that on the two 
or three occasions on which certain bolder spirits 
than common had ventured to go in pursuit 
of it^ it was seen to vault over the railings which 
crown the low wall that encloses the abbey church- 
yard, and disappijar among the tombs and grave- 
stones inside. At first this strange creature 
seemed to confine its pranks to frightening women 
aiBd elderly people. It seldom or never made its 
appearance before nine o’clock, by which hour 
nearly all the shops were shut and the streets 
comparatively deserted. Then would it spring 
suddenly out from some dark corner or covered 
entry — and in our old-fashioned town such 
‘entries* were to be found in every street— and 
encircling the neck of the passer-by, which, five 
times out of six. was that of a woman, with one 
of its dreadful hairy arms, it would give utter- 
ance to a shrill gibbering cry, which all who had 
heard it declared to be like nothing human, and 
then releasing its victim as suddenly as it had 
grasped her or him, it would beat its breast for 
a moment or two with one hand, and then bound- 
ing away, vanish in the darkness. Several of 
the w^iuen thus assailed fainted with fright, and 


were ill for days after ; while on old Miss 
Glendovy the ellect was such that she became 
subject to fits of nervous trembling, which she 
was unable to control to the lust day of her life. 
Nor did the men fare much better. ^Mr Pybiis, 
the tailor, was so scared that he took to his bed, 
and was not seen in his shop for a week to 
come ; while Mr Wakeling, the corn-chandler, the 
moment his tormentor released him, gave vent 
to a yell which brought half the people iy the*- 
Streep to their doors and windows. ]>oveton, tlie 
butcher, who stood six feet one in his stockings, 
was so terrified one night that it was said he 
never went out "after dark for weeks afterwards 
without being armed with one of his own formid- 
able knives ; while two of the town constables 
fared no better than ordinary mortals, but con- 
siderably worse in one respect, seeing that both 
of them had their hats knocked completely over 
their eyes by their all but unseen tormentor. 

It is not too much to say that before long 
a scare set in the like of wliich hud never been 
known in Westerfield. Hardly a female would 
venture out of doors after eight o’clock unless 
escorted by one *of the opposite sex, and^ not a 
child was to be seen abroad after dusk. Even 
the members of the Apfdlo Club, a coiiAUvial 
gathering of well-to-do people who met on two 
evenings a week at the Kitty s Hmd for the 
promotion of hariudny and good-fellowship, were 
reported to he so far affected by the general 
scare tliat wlien they broke up a little before 
midnight they preferred wemling their way home- 
ward by two.s or threes to ruiiniiig the risk of 
being pounced upon singly by an anomalous 
hairy being after a fasbion which was enough 
to throw any elderly gentleman into a fit All 
Bf)rts of absurd stories and exaggerations got 
about, as must inevitably be the case whenever 
the ‘thousa d tongues of Humour’ are all set 
wagging at vOce. It was reported that sometimes 
the man-ape had a ])hister in his hand, which 
lie trie<l to fix over the jnoiiths of his victims ; 
HOijie who professed to have seen him would 
have it that he was at the very least seven feet 
high ; W'hile otherjraverre<l that he was deformed, 
and had a huge hun<^ between his shoulders. 
Others of the more ignorant wore firmly per- 
suaded that there W'as a strong smell of brim- 
stone about the creature, and that his eyes glowed 
in his head like live coals. 

At length matters came to such ^ pass that 
a number of tlie bolder spiiitSiHiiiong the young 
men of the town banded themselves together with 
the avowed intention of hunting dowui the man- 
ape. Dividing themselves into a couple of gangs, 
each member of which was armed with a stout 
cudgel, they perambulated the town night after 
night from eight o’clock till midnight, vowing 
vengeance the most dir# on the object of their 
hatred — if only they could come across it Tliis, 
unfortunately, small as the town was, they never 
succeeded in doing. Tlie creature seemed to 
derive a sort of malicious glee from setting them 
at defiance. Thus, oy more than one occasion, 
the ‘vigilance boys,’ us iliey had dubbed them- 
selves, on turning a corner would find a W'oman 
in a half-fainting sitte, who had Ix^n waylaid 
by the creating only a minute or two previously. 

It may be that the ‘boys’ wefe too p*i^h 
addicted to chuffing each other, to ratling their 
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sticl^s on the pavement, and to acting in too 
demonstrative a manner generally in the coiii*se 
of their perambulations, to render their services 
of any avail ; but be that as it may, the out- 
rages still went on as heretofore. Not that they 
occurred every night by any means ; sometimes 
four or five nights would go by without any- 
thing being seen or heard of the creatuj*e ; while, 
as before remarked, it seemed to have a rooted 
liislik^ to moonlight ; then, for two or three 
nights together, its objectionable praciiee.s would 
be resumed. ‘IVestcrfield w^as fairly at its wiW 
end with terror and rage. 

So far the creature’s pranks htfd seemed actu- 
ated by nothing worse than a spirit of mischief, 
such a?. might be supposed to be in accord with 
its ape-like attributes ; but when one morning a 
rumour spread through the town that on the 
revious night Squire Dallison had not only 
een assailed in the usual way, but had, in 
addition, been robbed of his gold chronometer, 
his pur.se, and a valuable breast-pin, it was felt 
that matters were becoming serious indeed. Mr 
Dallison, wdio was returning home from a friend’s 
house at the time, wa.s so prp.strated by the 
dastardly attack as be unable to leave his 
room* for a week to come. His fn*.st act was 
to offer a reward of twenty pounds for .such 
information as slujuld lead to tlie capture of his 
cowardly assailant. 

A few nights later, three young men made 
sure they had secured the reward. They were 
returning together from a dancing party, and 
having goloshes over their shoes, they made 
scarcely any noise in walking. Turning a corner, 
they came full upon the creature, who ^va.s 
advancing from the opposite direction, and who 
instantly turned and lied. The young men were 
so startled that for a moment or two they lost 
their presence of mind, but five seconds later 
they were in full pimsuit. They were all good 
runners, and the <;hase was an exciting one. The 
night was clear and starlit, tlie time was between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, and the streets were 
deserted. Presently the creature, with its pursuers 
some forty or fifty yards belaud, emerged from 
the tangle of siile streets uuong which the chase 
had begun, into the main street of the town, 
which led, almost in a direct line, to the abbey, 
some quarter of a mile away. It was apparently 
bent on escaping as it had escaped before, that 

is, by Bcalipg the spiked railings of the church- 
yard and ixdng iost among the wilderness of 
tombstones in.side, The pursuers put on an extra 
spurt ; but their quarry, a.s if aware of it, did 
the same. Suddenly, to the intense surprise of 
the young men, the creature turned sharply to 
the left and disnpiicared up a narrow covered 
way known as Cooper’s Court. But this move 
was explained a moment or two later by the 
appearance of a couple of constables approaching 
from the opposite direction. Cooper’s Court 
being a cuUde-saCt wUli^houses on three sides of 

it. the young men now felt themsidves as sure 
of capturing their prey os one may reasonably 
feel sure about anything. They shouted to the 
constables to hurry up, and rushed helter-skelter 
through th*; passage into tlje court. Then they 
paused to gather breath and look abound. But 
who^^had become of the creature # Three pairs 
of keen eyw scanne^J every owner of the court, 


but to no purpose. Then an exclamation broke 
from one of them ; and the others, following the 
direction of his linger with their gaze, could just 
make out a dusky figure climbing ape-fashion up 
the iron w^ater-spout which ran from the roof 
to the ground between two of the corner houses 
of the court The creature was climbing slowly, 
hand over hand and foot over foot, and was 
already three parts of the way up. The young 
men were so struck that they could not litter 
a word. Half a minute later the creature had 
reached the roof of one of the houses ; then 
it turned and relieved itself by giving vent to 
a gibbering derisive laugh, if laugh it could be 
called, and scrambling nimbly up the tiles of 
the roof, disappeared on the other side. By 
this the two constables had come up, and they, 
a.9 a matter of course, took the direction of the 
attair into their own hands. But by the time 
they had 8uccee<led in knocking up the people 
in one of the houses and in getting leave to 
go through into the ganlen at the back, the 
creature could easily have got away three or 
four times over. 


A QIJARTKTTE OF THEATRICAL 
TRIUMPHS. 

John Stuart Mill, in a very characteristic 
part of his writings, says : ‘Success in life may be 
compared to what we sec at every cro.ssirig in a 
large city. At the crossing, one man arrives just 
in time to pass to the other side before one or, it 
may be, more carriages block up the way ; but 
another man equally a.9 smart comes uj) a second 
later and has to wait till the roadway is cleared 
of the obstruction. The first of these men, it may 
be, has caught the train which shall cany him to 
the scene of some lucky business transaction; 
wJiilst the latter, tlirougb the delay, may have 
missed the best opportunity ever presented to 
liim in life.’ On such a simile it is quite pos- 
sible for many minds to enlarge, or even criticise ; 
but on the whole, Mill’s illustration is a very 
true one, for it is the lesson of experience. 

All professions fall within the circumference 
of Mill’s illustration ; but none lies so near the 
centre as the profession of an actor. The stage, 
ns a rule, presents to its votaries more blanks than 
prizes ; and yet the boards are always crowded 
with men and women eager to rival a Garrick or 
a Sidclons. Whence arises this constant supply ? 
The answer may be inferred from the following 
facts. The actor in the course of his profession 
meets his fellow-men face to face ; the author 
may write, but the praise due to his merits 
comes to him second-hand. Not so with the 
actor, for he can feel the enthusiasm of applause, 
which is meted out to him by a delighted and 
admiring audience. Hence it is that so many 
from behind the footlights challenge the verdict 
of their fellows ; and one chance of success is 
eagerly laid against a thousand chances of failure. 
Such is liuman nature. 

Failure is a term of fn^quent occurrence in the 
annals of actors ; and to those who know all 
the realities of stage-life, it is pitiful to see and to 
meet /hen who have clung to their ‘profession* 
for a lifetime without making the least advance* 
ment Itis not our intention at present to speak 
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of these, but rather to recall some instances of- 
great and marvellous success. . 

And first, there is Garrick, who made his ddbut 
in Goodman’s Field Theatre, London, in October 
1741. A worse time could not have been chosen, 
for during the previous month an Act hud l^en 
passed regulating stage-plays. The result of tliis^ 
Act was that many theatres were closed, anfl' 
hundreds of men and women deprived of their 
occupation. Many plans, however, were tried for 
the purpose of evading tlie statute ; and it was 
under the shelter of one of these subterfuges 
that Garrick commenced his professional career. 
On the 19th of October 1741, placards announced 
that a concert of vocal and instrumental music 
would be given in Goodman’s Field Theatre. 
The music was to be divided into two parts, 
and between the parts a represen tiiti on of KiiKj 
Richard ITT. was to be given by a gentleman who 
was to act for the first time. Tiie statement 
was not altogether correc't, for Garrick had once 
acted at Coventry. An average audience was 
gathered when the curtain rose. Garrick acted 
splendidly ; and this wtis iiok‘,d by two admir- 
able actors and critics — Macklin and Smith. 
Next morning, the Pod gave the young actor 
a glowing criticism, which tended to raise the 
public curiosity. Pope heard (hirrick the second 
night, and pronounced him ‘the first actor of the 
day.’ Crowds flocked to Goodman’s Field ; the 
western places of amusement were neglected ; and 
before the performance began, nobles, bishops, 
and legislators might have been seen struggling 
with each other for the empty seats. His first 
real venture was a succe.ss ; he received thirty 
pounds a night, besides many benefits. Put 
Garrick’s triumphs do not end here, Pitt lauded 
him to the skies ; and Murray, Halifa.Y, Ches- 
terfield, and Sandwich thought it an honour 
to count Garrick amongst the number of their 
friends. Fortune continued to smile upon him ; 
and he continued acting till the year 1770. When 
he pronounced his ‘ Farewell,’ and mode his final 
bow from the stage of Drury Lane on the lOtli 
of June, there was not a dry eye in the theatre. 
The whole audience re-echoed the word ‘farewell’ 
which had fallen from the gifted actor’s lips ; 
and in this way ended a true dramatic scene — 
a scene only dramatic in the sense that it was 
touchingly real. 

Six months previous to Garrick’s ‘farewell,’ 
there appeared on the same boards another aspir- 
ant — Sarah Siddous, Her part was that of Poi’tia, 
yi the Merchant of Venice ; and she failed. Her 
delicate and fragile form clothed in a fa<led 
dress did not captivate the audience. Sarah w'as 
the proteg^ of Garrick, who was greatly disap- 
pointed at his apt pupil’s discomfiture, for nerv- 
ousn^a had entirely overjiowered her. But 
Garrick did not despair ; and another chance 
was given to the young actress. This time she 
was to appear as Lady Anne in Richard ITT. ; 
but in the love-scene she forgot the directions 
given her in the morning, and Garrick’s look 
was so tenable at a certain part in the play 
that she fainted. Failure was now her reward ; 
Melpomene was not propitious. 

^ Seven years ^ passed ; and by the end of this 
time the provinces were ringing with the fame 
of Sarah Siddons. The proprietors of Drury 
Lant, on the strength of this new popularity. 


re-engaged her. Two weeks before the 
tised date, Sarah was minus a voice and was 
again afilicted with her old nervousness. Isabella 
in The Fatal Mairia^e was her role, and when 
the curtain rose she soon displayed her powers. 
The sweet tones of her voice melted men into 
tears, and her tragic acting threw women into 
hysterics. She had at length friumphed, and 
the theatre-goers of London were at her feet. 

‘ When 1 reached my own .fireside,’ she, thifB 
graphically writes, ‘from that scene of reiter- 
ated shouts and applause, I was lialf dead ; and 
my joy and l,JianKfiilne.s8 were of too solemn 
and overjxiwenng a nature to admit of ^Y0^d8, 
or oven tears.’ 

The first niglit was a prelude of what followejl. 
Fox and Sheridan might have been seen weej)ing ' 
in their seats ; and when great men 'weep, what 
of those who are not acconnttHl gi’eat ? The 
engagement brought her fifteen hundred pounds. 
Next year she received two thousand pounds, 
and her two benefits each amounted to fourteen 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

Her second visit to Edinburgh was a remarkable 
one ; two thousand five hundred and fi£ty:;8even 
applied for seats in a theml.re wliich coul^ only 
accommodate six hundred and fifty persons ; and 
it was quite common for footmen to retake on 
the same night the places newly vacated by 
their inaste.rs. Audiences are fickle, for when 
Sarah Siddoirs fir.st visited Afodern Athems she 
was very coldly received ; the only prai.se she 
got was from a man in the gallery, who called 
out to the actress at tljo end of one of her best 
parts, ‘ That ’« no sue had.’ Our readers may not 
be aware of the strange coincidence which marked 
the second visit. "W hile tin? actress was repre- 
senting the heroine (Isabella) where she calls 
out, ‘My Firon ! my Biron!’ a lady was seized 
witl) hy. f ic.s and had to be removed. The 
iinfortumite lady was !Miss Gordon of Gight, after- 
wards the mother of Lord Byron. 

Surah Siddons took ••her leave of the public 
on tlie 29tli of June 1812, in her great character 
of Lady Macbell!|j She never acted better ; and 
when the sleep-walking scene was finished, the 
audience demanded Uiat the play should termi- 
nate, this being in those days the highest form 
of showing apju'oval. Subsequently, she occa- 
sionally consented to reappear on the stage for 
charitable ends. 

Another remarkable tlieatrii’al success was that 
of the boy Henry AV’est BelK-y. Born of Irish 
parents in the year 1791 at Shrewsbury, lie very 
early displayed histrionic powers. His parents 
wisely resolved to cultivate these latent possi- 
bilities; they took liirn first to hear Sarah Sitfdons, 
then acting at Dublin ; thereafter, tliey entrusted 
him to the Dublin manager, and he in turn 
handed him to his prifmpter. Hough, who saw in 
the boy a something which he thought would yet 
do credit to his instructor. He therefore sot 
about training Betty, who made his d4but at 
Belfast in the year 1803. The boy was only 
twelve years of ugef yet he played the parts of 
Rollo, Douglas, K 011160, and HAmlet ; and so 
popular did he Income, that although it was 
the days of the IJnixed Irishmen, when it behoved 
every one in Belfast to be withiij doors by ni^e ' 
o’clock i*.M., special permission was given to ttnitre- , 
goers returning from Betty’e performance. | 
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From Belfast he crossed over to Scotland, and 
made his first appearance in Edinburgh. Jackson, 
his employer, left no plan untried to herald 
the youthful Roscius’s fame. Ihuylas was the 
first play acted. Home, its author, was prcvsent, 
and declared he had never before seen it done 
so well. Glasgow received Betty with open arms ; 
and so intense Vaa the popular regard for him, 
that a journalist who ventured to criticise the 
^Tdol’ had to flee the city. 

Macready, father of the great William, engaged 
Betty for iiis theatre in Birmingham ; the sum 
guaranteed was ten pounds per yight, ulus his 
^nefits. Wlieii tlie youthful actor made him- 
self known to Macready, the latter Wiva so dis- 
aypointed that he wishecl to cancel tlic engage- 
‘ment. Betty was agreeable, and only asked that 
hia expenses to Edinburgh might he paid ; how- 
ever, Macreiwly repented, and promised to remu- 
nerate according to the success of the venture. 
The engagement proved remunerative, for Betty 
received on an average sixty pounds per 
night. 

The proprietors of Drury Lane wished to engage 
him, but they were of opinion that fifty pounds 
per nmht was an exorbitant <lemand, anil so 
i*efnsea to employ him. What Drury Lane would 
not do, Covent Garden did, and the specula- 
tion proved a literal mine of wealth. J)uring 
the summer, Betty visited the provinces ; at 
Liverpool he cleared fiftt^en humlred and twenty 
poimas. and so great was the demand for seats, 
that crowds of all sexes might have been seen 
standing nt the hox-ollice at seven o’clock in 
the morning ! 

In the winter, he returned to Lomlon ; and 
his popularity was greater than ever. The street 
in which Coveiit* Garden Theatre stands was 
lined with soldiers ; and so great was the crowd, 
that Drury Lane, from the overflow of its neigh- 
bour, drew three hundred pounds, and this in 
the afternoon. The play was one of Voltaire’s, 
and Betty had to appear* as Achiiiet, the boy- 
slave. Mrs Inclihald was one of the audience, 
and in her eyes the uct(jr ma<le a sorry impear- 
ance ; indeed, she regarded the whole affair as 
the offspring of a popular whim. But her criti- 
cism stood for little, because was not the popular 
fancy tickled ? I’uhlic taste is very erratic, for 
while Betty was drawing crowds, Kemble and 
Mrs Siddons, Cooke and Sirs Gordon, were acting 
to empty he^iches. But the ‘feeling’ hud never 
on any other occasion run so high ; Bonaparte 
was entirely forgotten ; and the aristocracy vied 
with each "other in having the company of the 
Irish boy. I'itt on one occasion moved the 
adjournment of the House of Commons in order 
that the members might see Betty act in a certain 
part When the actor suddenly took ill, bulletin-s 
were issued at intervals ; and after he reached 
the stage of convalescence, Charles James Fox 
read by his bedside. 

Three nights a week was at Oovent Garden, 
and on the off-nights acted in Druiy Lane. 
For his first three appearances he received fifty 
pounds ; and for the remaining five, one bund 1*65 
pounds, besides benefits, each of which w’as worth 
one thousand -pounds. The tbtal receipts for the 
twenty-eight nights at Coveiit Garden amounted 
to geK^uteen thousand two hundred and ten 
pounds j the , average , nightly drawing was six 




hundred and fourteen pounds ; the largest ever 
reached was seven hundred and flfty-two. 

The following autumn saw Betty again in 
London ; but the s]>eU was broken. Worth once 
more became an element in shaping public 
opinion ; and it was needed. A picture of that 
period represents Kemble and Betty riding on 
tfie same horse ; the latter, of course, is first, 
and the following words are put into his mouth ; 

‘ I don’t mean to affront you ; but when two 
persons ride on a liorse, one must ride behind.’ 
Wlien the craze passed away, Kemble resumed 
his rightful place in the public rniud. The 
provinces clung to Betty for a time ; but they, 
too, tired of novelty. He was soon neglected ; 
and in consequence he quitted the stage, and 
at the age of fifteen enrolled liimself ns a student 
at Cnmhridge with a view to the Church. But 
his first love was too strong, and he returned to 
the stage, continuing to act with indifferent success 
until his death nt Southport in the year 1824. 

The last of the ouartette is Edmund Kean. 
Tlie miseries he enuured in the early part of 
his professional career seem almost too great for 
any man to have weathered. He married raslily, 
and the step did not lighten his sorrows. In 
tlie midst of such adverse circumstances, Kean 
always believed he was a born genius, and destined 
to receive the adulation of his fellows. His first 
engagement was at a tlieatre in Teignmoiith, but 
the pittance he leceived was barely sufficient to 
procure for himself, wift*, and child the neces- 
saries of life. But M'hile fulfilling this engage- 
ment, he attracted the attention of Dr Drury, 
wlio strongly recommended Kean to the pro- 
prietors of Drury Lane. One of their number 
was despatched to Teigninouth to witness Kean’s 
acting and report upon the result. In conse- 
quence of this visit the ambitious actor was 
engaged for three years at nine pounds per week 
— a large sum for one who before could hardly 
keep shirvation from his door. Kean repaired 
to London ; but three months had to elapse 
before he could get into harness ; during tnis 
time he had only eight pounds to keep himself 
and family. The privations they endured must 
have been terrible. For one hundred and thirty 
nights Drury Lane had been far below its average 
drawings, and the directors resolved to infuse 
new spirit into their company. They turned 
to Kean, and proposed tnat he should play 
the part of Richai'd III. ; this Kean refused to 
do, saying, LShylock or nothing.’ Expostulation 
was usfdess, and the directors submitted ; success, 
they thought, was now hoi>eless. 

On the 2()th of January 1814 Kean made his 
first appearance at Drur}^ Lane ; for him it was 
an anxious time, for he was ns yet an unknown 
man. His fellow-actors treated him with studied 
co<ilness, and until the morning of that eventful 
night no rehearsal was given him. When the 
rehearsal was finished, the general talk was regard- 
ing the certainty of Kean’s failure, and even 
the manager, in petulant disgust, said it would 
neveV do. That day he resolved to dine ! Bv 
some means his wife obtained for him steak 
and a pint of porter. To him this was indeed 
a feast. He felt conscious of his near triumph ; 
and when he left home with a wig and a pair 
of black silk stockings in his hand, he saia to 
his wife : ‘ My God, I shall go mad 1 * ^he 
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night ^vaa unfavourable, for the London atreeta digs up the corpacs and eats them alive.’ As to 
were covered with two feet .of snow. The play the jackal, he is but a wild gregariuu.s sort of dog. 
went on, and Kean displayed hia gi-eat abilities. When .seen at menageries, half mad with hunger, 
‘Hath not a Jew eyes T was received with reminds or stirred up by the long pole of the keeper into 
of applause ; and ‘My principal !’ was well reii- fits of impotent ferocity, growling and snarling at 
dered. But it was in the withering look of .scorn you and at each other over the scanty meal of 
with wliicii he received the taunts of Qratlano bones Hung to them— these noxious creatures may 
that the audience saw the might of a genius, have produced in some of us the’ pleasant sensa- 
The motion of eye, lip, and muscle which tion of being terrified in perfect safety. No doubt, 
Kean displayed had never been seen since the many a visitor lias come av’ay from sueh shovrs 
days of Gamck, And Fanny Kemble wrote linyly convinced that hyenas and jackids are 
that she would never foi-get his dying eyes in animals of the. most dangei’ous desenplion ; ugly 
Richard 111 . customers to meet outside their iron cages. Such 


customers to meet outside their 


hVom that night Kean’s triumph was complete, notions will llh <juickly dispelled hy a holiday 
But his nature was very passionate ; lie could tour through Algei’ia. Mooi’s or Arabs mind 

dine with Byron and the best of London society them no more than we do rats. Hyenas and 

and thei*eafter be the chairman at a imgilistic jackals are to the aborigines of North Africa- 
.supper. Excess told upon his frame ; and when mere vermin, and, as such, not objects of fear, 

the time for bidding farewell to tlie stage came, but only of loathing and contempt. No Kabyle 

he was unequal to it. He last acted as Othello to would demean himself hy stalking the like. His 

the lago of his son Charles ; and when he came long gun, scimitar, or yataghan is much too good 

to the words, ‘Farewe.ll ! Othello’s occupation’s for them. They are fit only for his cudgel, and 
gone!’ he sank back into his son’s arms, saying, with it he slays them indiscriminately whenever 
"l am dying ; speak to the audience for me.’ they cross his path. In the eyes of the Eurojiean 
So ended tliis brilliant career. Its noonday was sportsman they soon beiiome moj‘e contemplihle 
very bright and fair ; but the clouds of sunset even than the rat, for it is a plucky aniiiuil, and 
hid the beauty we would have desired to see. will sometimes turn upon its foe and die '’game ; 

but the jackal never. Even when wounded, or 

with their young, their only resource is to sneak 
L 1 ( 3 N” HUNTING IN ALGERIA. away ignominiously. In sliort, master jackal is 
__ . - . , . , an arrant coward and humbug, known os such by 

Nokth Africa, the seat of the once mighty ^very child in Algeria. Nor can it be said of the 
empire of Carthage— the resting-place of the more powerful hyena tliat he is much braver. 
Vandals and cradle of the Moors — remains a terra We have seen a mere lad with a stick chase them 
inco(jmta to the rank and file of the great army of by day ; and even at nigbl, when they pluck up 
modern travellers. Quaint notions still prevail courage and come forth from their hiding-places 
as to the fauna of that vast expanse of country large numbers to jdy their loathsome task as 
stretchins northwar-l from the Sahara to tl.e ?c«venKcr 8 of the desert, an enromiler with them 
\ c i.1 xr 1’. 14. • i. 4. deemed by no means lormidable. Only the 

Bhores of the Mediterranean. It is to most imported from 

people a labulous region, teeming with gigantic ,v.>aal bring a breecb-loader to bear upon 

forms of animal lile, wdiere elephants and lions, tliein. 

the rhinoceros and giralfe, are believed to abound. Where, tlieii, in broa^l Algeria, may the brave 
But most of this is pure fiction, founded to some son of Nimrod find game worthy ol his trusted 
small extent on ancient history. In the remote I’ille and of hia keen and practised eye, which 
past, elephants seem to have nourished in Morocco, have been the de^li of many a hare and wildfowl 
Strabo deseribee them as existing there; but the "" “'“"f -t merty hnghmd and Wales and 

fact nowadays is, that throughout all Tripoli, J he is saas par 

? reprochr. and, moreover, patient, inuch-enduMiig — 
lunis, Algeria, Morocco, and the great belt ol plenty of time at his disposal — we can 

desert on the south, no triice of wild elephants pi-omigie him the grandest and noble..t spoi t of all. 
is to be found. The rhinoceros and giraffe are The king of beasts in his finest development is 
likewise conspicuous by their absence. Never- still to be buuid in North Africa. ^ Among the 
theless, public opinion exacts from every African niimosa bnslies of yonder ^undy plains he rears 
traveller a thrilling recital of the way in which '»» majestie crest Tho.se rocky heights know 
these mighty denizens of the wilderness are laid Ids prepuce. From boulder to lioul.Ier he leaps 

2^^ with mighty houmls, and at night Ins awful voice 

, , . re-echoes, rolling like thumler along the ground, 

At the risk of being regarded as prosaic, we cowing all nature into silence. No other 

will be truthful and eschew all fiction. V e North African country* contains so many lions os 
have encountered no wild elephants; the giraffe Algeria ; but even there they are growing scarcer 
and rhinoceros are strangers to ns, beyond from year to venr. Gt'rard, the fij’st famous 

seeing them in captivity. The larger beasts of Algerian lion-killer, upwards of thirty years ago 

prey met by us with anything like frequency y^tiiRi'ted them as only one humlred and twenty 
were only hyenas and jackals. The hyena, so c«'t“i'ily not mci-eased 

n.11,.,1 K., *!.« ri™..!, t ’’ -4. ■ 1-1 ’ sinca A successful lujii-hunt has- thus become 

nppear- one of the rarest of rare events. We have known 
^ce, 18 that biistly-maned, dog-hke animal fashionable d^ams-au-lion to be organised, 

frequently seen in menageries, of which we once stranger of lote who visits the country can 
beard the showman say : ‘ This is the savage well leave it without indulging in bne or m^g;:e of 
hye^a ; he prowls about graveyards at night ; he them. They are a picturesque but costly Icin 3 of 
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pageantry, always shown off in broad daylight, 
and foi^sootk on horseback. Small matter to 
these amateur sportsmen that lions habitually 
sleep by day in their almost inaccessible moun- 
tain fastnesses, and that the proximity of a large 
posse of men and liorses intimidates them. The 
native guides know well what they are about. A 
lion>hunt hw been ordered regardless of expense, 
and vast preparations are set on foot forthwith. 

** At <4lawn of the appointed day, a glittering 
cavalcade issues from tne gates. It is hailed by 
the acclamation of a motley crowd of natives eager 
for backsheesh, whose expectati<>nH^are abundantly 
gratihed, owing to the best of humours engendered 
by the pro;3|)ect of such noble sport. A truly 
i^^nificent display is igode of horses, harness, 
’ and picturesque costumes. Breech-loading rifles, 
revolvers, spears, and yataghans reflect the bright 
rays of the morning sun ; and thus, w'ith much 
shouting, clanking, and jingling, the grand hunt 
proceeds. Much show, but little wool, for nothing 
ever comes of it. All day long, through field, 
sandy plain, and forest, the king of beasts is 
sought, and never found. Some spicy little bit 
of exc^itement or other has been pre-arranged by 
the uuidea, who feel that something must be 
done lor the money. A turbaned Arab suddenly 
appears on the outskirts of a thicket, vowing that 
a hon is there. With much show of courage, the 
thicket is entered by the guides, leading what 
seems a forlom-hope ; and the uninitiated follow 
boldly. Every bush is searched, but no ! His 
royal majesty is not at home. His lair is indeed 
pointed out, and declared to be still warm with 
unmistakable signs of recent occupancy— but that 
is about all ; unless some one in the fervour of 
bis entliusiasm should fancy that he has got sight 
of tlie lion, of his tawny mane, his tufted tail, or 
glittering eyes. In that case, a ride, perhaps 
several, are dischai’ged ; and though no carcase is 
ever found, the i*eady-witted natives are at no 
loss to account for that : it has tumbled into some 
inaccessible ravine, and there it lies. Lies, indee<l ! 
And BO the grand hunt comes to an end before 
nightfall. A triumphal retur^i and sumptuous 
feast crown the glorious achieveiuents of the day. 
In fact, the thing is a slfAm from beginning to 
end. 

Real lion-hunts present widely different features. 
Free from all ostentatious display, they arc spice<l 
with much ditliculty, exertifui, and danger, and 
only on rare occasions unqualified success is reaped. 
Perhaps the most ^^hupi’cssive of them is, when a 
whole ti'ilMi of Arabt* in sheer self-defence issue 
forth to a man, determined to put an end to the 
ravagers of their flocks and herds or die in the 
attempt. It is indeed a question of life or death 
for the Arab. The amount of damage done to the 
herds of a tribe by a single family of lions in a 
month has been estimated at ten per cent., and 
remember, his herd is the Arab’s all 

We were on a visit t' *»ne of the hill-tribes 
when such an emei^ncy arose. Our hosts were 
poor, hut to the best they could offer we were 
made heartily welcome. , There is no lack of 
hospitality among the muoh-maligned Ishmaelitea 
Many an act of genuine kindness was shown us, 
and we should have been cravens indeed had we 
refused to aid our dusky friends in their hour of 
ne^*. A lion family had taken up their abode 
in a <Ave difficult of access, among the hills close 


by. Niglit after night dire havoc was wrought 
by these fierce marayders, and the time had come 
when a determined stand must be mode to avert 
iittd’ and irrevocable ruin. While the mountain 
Arab is by no means deficient in courage, per- 
severance, or physical strength, his weapons are 
of (i most primitive kind. The long light flint- 
lock gun he handles bears no comparison with 
our modern arms of precision. Deprived of that 
comfortable sense or safety and self-assurance 
which the possession of a trusty breech-loader 
affords, the Arab endeavours to make up for it by 
an accumulation of numbeiu It can scarcely be 
said, however, that the old proverb holds good on 
such occasions. Face to face with an angry North 
African lion, there is no safety in numbers ; he 
has been known to rush upon hundreds of men. 

A glorious morning it was among tlie hills ; the 
sky all aglow with purple tints ; and through the 
veil of mist which hung round the shoulder of 
the great granite heights far off, the summits were 
glistening like so many black diamonds bathed in 
sunbeams. Nature in its most rugged form lay 
before and around us. In the pure azure above, 
moon and stars were j>aling before tlie sun’s return. 
We were surrounded by a motley crowd of Arabs 
in their picturesque costume. Young and old, all 
indeed capable of bearing arms bad turned out ; 
some few were handling their long, slender, smooth- 
bore guns, but by fur the greater number had 
only spears and yataghans. The venerable chief 
beside us gave his orders brielly but distinctly. 
The exact location of the lioas cave was well 
known. At imminent peril of their lives, the 
scouts had found it, tracking its mighty denizens 
to their very lair. A large circle of spearmen 
was now formed, and the men received instructioua 
to converge gradually towards a rocky ledge in 
front of the cave, whose enUmice was faintly 
visible from the elevated position of our trysting- 
place. Presently the ‘ battue ’ commenced. Amid 
much shouting and clash of arms, the lines were 
drawn closer and closer, wlijle all of us who had 
tirearms made as straight as possible for the cave. 
Before we had got witliin range, an enormous 
male lion showed himself for an instant, shook 
his mane and vanished, to appear again when we 
had arrived at a distance of about a thousand 
yards. 

A brisk but barmh‘.s8 fusilade was opened upon 
him by our Arab friends, and with a roar of defiance 
he withdrew once more into his stronghold ; 
nor did he show himself again as we drew nearer 
and nearer, until we came to a halt about two 
hundred yards from the cave. The narrow ledge 
leatling up to it was separated from the hillside 
on which we stood by a deep gorge more than 
forty feet wide. Above the ledge towered a pre- 
cipiU)U8 height ; and every cleft or gully in the 
rocky wall around bristled with the arms of our 
spearmen, barring escape in every direction, a 
complete circle of glittering steel We looked 
carefully tf) our weapons, and, when all was 
ready for giving our royal foes a hot reception, 
loud shouts and clamour were raised to draw them 
forth ; but all in vain. No lion showed as much 
as the tip of his nose. After brief consultation, 
one dauntless youth volunteered to creep along 
the ledge, close to the cave, collect a heap of dry 
brushwood and fire it, so iis to smoke the lions 
out The spearmen redoubled their claniour,iand 
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we held our riflea in readiness for instant use, 
while anxiously watching the lad’s pr'ogress. He 
pursued his perilous task with great courage. 
Creeping warily along the ledge, he never paused 
till he had gained the entrance of the cave. 
Quickly gathei'ing together the dry brushwood 
near at hand, he soon raised a pile large enougli 
to fill the entrance ; and after firing it, he made 
his way back in safety, proud of his daring 
achievement, and warmly greeted by us all. A 
few moments and the fire blazed up, sending a 
column of smoke into the cave. The ellect upon 
the inmates was instantaneous and startling. Two 
mighty roars mingled in one, and lion and lioness 
hounded forth one after the other. Our doings 
had goude ’ them into fury, and they were rea<ly 
to do battle against all odds in defence of their 
young ones and their home. At first glimpse of 
them my companion and I fired ; hut the move- 
ments of the mighty beasts were so rapid and 
incessant that both of us missed. Our Arab 
friends were peppering away with their firelocks, 
but also to little or no purpo.se. 

Suddenly, while the lioness charged down 
upon us along the ledge, her consort, with one 
mighty hound, cleared the gully, alighting in the 
very midst of the Arabs at its brink, and, for the 
moment, carrying all before him. We aimed 
carefully this time as the liones.s spj'ang upon us, 
and both our bullets took effect ; hut it needed u 
second dose of lead out of our breech-loaders to 
stretch her lifeless at our feet We then hastened 
to the assistance of our allies. What a scene met 
our eyes ! Bleeding profusely from many wounds, 
but as yet far from disabled, the. furious male was 
making sad havoc among the e.rowd. (bracking a 
skull there with one mighty sweep of his mw, and 
smashing a shoulder witli another, he hud already 
strewn the ground with slain and wounded, as 
we drew nigh to finish him with our rifie.s. At 
that very moment the spearmen were likewise 
upon him. While he was scattering his assailants 
in front, more and more men had drawn near 
from beliind, and half-a-dozen lances were now 
plunged into him simultaneously, hearing him to 
the ground at last. 'I'lie short hut fierce struggle 
was over. Our terrible antagonist lay breathing 
his last, with his victims around him. lie hud 
killed five Arabs outright, aiul wounded fourteen 
more, among whom, to our great regret, w’as the 
young hero of the day, the same brave lad whose 
perilous exploit we had admired so much. A. 
great hi*oad gash from neck to shoulder wdll 
h^ncefoith hear witness to his prowess in the 
eyes of the whole tribe. 

We were publicly thanked by the chief for 
our modest share in the glory of tlie day, 
and he informed us later oii that he deemed 
victory cheap at the price, considering that 
thirty or forty victims often full in such encoun- 
ters, Two young cubs, scarcely six months 
old, were found inside the cave half smothered 
by the smoke. We afterw'ard.s learnt that 
they had been sent to Algiers for siile, and, 
for all we know, they may now be inmates of 
some zoological garden or menagerie. Our work 
was accoinplished. Probably for many years to 
come the tril^ would be exempt from similar 
infliction. With high hearts we held our trium- 

E hal entry into the village, amid shouts of victory 
len<lsd with death-w^ails, and with lamentations 


over the many wounded. Our young hero of the 
fire met with his rew'ard. They carried him along 
in triumph, and, as he lay on his roughly impro- 
vised couch, faint from loss of hloud, hut eluted 
with the consciousness of his achievement, no 
mortal could have been happier than he. The 
whole tribe, young and old, paid grateful homage 
to him as he lay there, for ‘ honour to whom 
Inuiour is due’ remains th<^ rule with these un- 
sophisticated sons of the wildernesi*, and loiigjnay^ 
it continue BO. * 

Such, then, lias been our experience of lion- 
hunting in North Africa. Furnislied with the 
best arms of precision, and well supported by the 
indomitfdde pluck and ripe experience of our 
dusky allies, we had found ourselves face Jbo face 
with the king of beasts, and, after all, had but* 
little right to boast of our encounter with him. 


AN ATLANTIC EXPEIMENCE. 

A WILD night in mid- Atlantic, with a gale of 
wind, and the old Uciavia staggering along before 
it, with her lowt^ h^psails and reefed foresail set. 
Now, slowly climbing up the hill, then a* sliglit 
pause on the crest before slie dived down intd the 
dark abyss between the waves, and every now 
and again a great sea would catch her under the 
(juarter, making her old timbers creak and groan 
as if they were in agony. Two hands at the 
wheel grinding away, hard up and liard down, 
trying to keej) the old tubas straight as possible. 
Sometimes she would come up and a green sea 
would dash over the weather rail and across to 
leeward, making the deck -load strain and tug at 
its lashingK as if it bulged to get loose and join 
the foam-capped waves in their mad gambols. 

It was tlx* month of July, and the barque 
Oclavuty from . uehec to Sunderland with timber, 
was reaping the full benefit of a westerly gale, 
which had sprung up the night before. There 
are much more conifortalje places than the deck 
of a timber drotjner in bad weather, and such was 
the opinion of tliei^'utch on deck, who were clus- 
tered round the windmill pump, just under the 
break of the poop, earnestly wishing for eight 
hells, when they would divest themselves of drip- 
ping oilskins and big sea-hoots and enjoy the 
comforts of a dry fo'c’sb;. 

Just after a heavier sea than usual had broken 
over 118, which made us hang on like^grim death 
to the life-lines whicli were rigj,yd across the deck,, 
the second-mate sang out: ‘iiuy along here, lads, 
and get u lashing on these boats ;’ and we tumbled 
aft, growling os only sailors can. We carried 
three — one the gig in the davits on the port 
quarter ; the two others on top of the deckhouse 
forward. We commenced putting the extra lash- 
ing.s on the quarter-ho»t first, and an awkward 
job it was, holding on witli one hand, and passing 
the i*op<* roihid the boat with the other, while the 
ship rolled about and staggered like a drunken 
man, which made it difficult for the best sailor 
to keep his feet, wlijlc every now and then a 
blinding spray would dash up into oUr faces and 
fly all over the poo]). co^ ering us all with spark- 
ling drops of salt* water, that glittered like 
diamonds whenever the sun, with a struggle, 
peeped through the heavy clouds ttfat were iijripg 
over the skies. We finished the jjb, however, 
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without any mishap, except that Magnus the 
Shetlander dived head foremost into the dog- 
kennel, to the intense disgust of Flora, the big 
NewfoundhiiKl. 

Having securely lashed the after- bout, we 
made our way forward to do the same to 
the others, accompanied by Flora, who never 
seemed to think a piece of work properly done 
unless execuUid under her own superintendence. 


WeJiad got into the waist, when u warning shout 
of ‘Look out there, boys’’ from the wheel made 


of ‘Look out there, boys’’ from the wheel made ' 
us look up, to see a huge sea just rising on the 
weather-side and threatening to overwhelm us. 
A tremendous rush for the fore-rigging ensued, 
ropes and handspikes being dropped and aban- ■ 


doned to their fate. T, being a young sailor at 
’^he time, and not fully aware of tlie enormous 


power of ail Atlantic wave, sprang on top of the j 
nencoop just abaft the house. I had scarcely got 
up, whttn, with an awful crash, the .sea broke over 
us, and I was swept away to leeward amidst the 


wreck of the hencoop, covered with water, and 
all alloat. I thought I was overboard, and remem- 


all alloat. I thought I was overboard, and remem- 
bered that we had just lashed the only boat that 
could have been lowered, although no boat could 
have fived in such a sea. The next thing I felt 
was ‘something holding me by the legs ; and when 
the water cleared away, I found myself half over 


the side, but my legs jammed by the last log of 
the deck cargo, which had got loose, the wedges 


me uecK cargo, wnicn nan got loose, me weages 
being washed out, and the lee bulwark cut olf uy 


the deck. Waiting for the next weather-roll, 1 
scrambled up as best 1 could, and made my way 
to the fore-rigging, in which the second -mate and 
the rest of tlie watch on deck had taken refuge. 

I was helped up by the men, who were very much 
surprised to see me, every one thinking I had 
been swept overboard, like poor Flora, who was 
seen struggling in the waves astern. 

The old barque had broached -to just a.s the sea 
topped, and her decks were left in a complete 
state of wreck, the deck cargo loose, and knock- 
ing about with every ro,U. The hencoop on which 
I hud climbed hud been carried overboard. The 
boats on top of the house had ^ved us the trouble 
of putting extra hishings on by disappearing alto- 
gether except a few splinter-s on the lee-side of 
the house. The lee bulwarks had been carried 
away, and the weather-side of the deckhouse 
stove in. The Octama, as usual in timber ships, 
had no forecastle in the bows, and the crew lived 
in the forw^ard end of the deckhouse. The whole 
of the watch beloir had been washed out of their 
bunks, and were fl}ing about the <leck in their i 
shirts, half awake, and adding not a little to the 
general confusion. The rest of the crew imme- 
diately set to work to put things to rights ; while 
I, feeling my legs very painful, made my way to 
the galley, where the cook was at his wits’ end, 
having lost all his pots axd pans except one large 
kettle, which had been washed into the coal 
locker and escaped t^'‘> fate of the others. In a 
few hours we were all to rights again, the cargo 
wedged olf, a snare topsail nailed over the side of 
the liouse, ana a lifo-linCi rigged along the lee 


gunwale. I was laid up ^or a day or two, as my 
mgs were much bruised and swollen, but I was 
soon able to be about agdin. 1 have been in 
several scraps at sea since that time ; but 1 
.never forgotten my first narrow escape from 
drowning. , . « 


GRANDMOTHER’S VALENTINE. 

Sr Valkntink’h Dav dawned bright and fair, 
And ’twaa nine by the great hall clock 
When we gathered about dear Granny’s chair, 
Awaiting the poHlman’s knock. 

It came at laut with a rat-tat-tat 
That resounded Uirough the place, 

And startled Grandmother where she sat 
With a smile on her fair old face. 


Then eager hands were outstretebed to lake 
The missives that youth boMs dear, 

And her silver bead gave a warning shako, 
As she lieard the langht(;r cleiu* 

That rose and fell, and broke out anew 
’Mid questions of ‘yours’ and ‘mine,’ 

Till one cried : ‘ Granny, a letter for you — 
It must 1)0 a Valentine !* 


Grandmother, knowing her young folks well, 
SuHi>ected some girlish plot, 

But opened her letter, and from it fell 
A s])ray of forget-me-not — 

A slender spray, which had once been blue 
As the tints of the summer sky. 

But was faded now, and of palest hue, 

Like a relic of days gone by. 


Our eyes grew dim with a sudden mist 
That melted in tender Bhowci*s, 

When onr youngest and dearest .stooped and kissed 
The hand that fondled the flowers. 

Grandmother smiled ; but we saw the tears 
On lier soft gray lashes shine, 

As she mid : ‘Nay, do not trouble, dears; 

'Tis a precious Valentine. 


‘Some gentle fingei's gathered this spray, 
Under last summer’s skies, 

From a grave in a churchyard far away 
Where my heart’s best treasure lies. 

It has Isjcn carefully pressed, you see, 
And kept through the winter hours, 
Then sent like a message of love to me, 
Til is delicate spray of flowers.’ 


But Grandmothor s]»ent that day alone ; 

And we guessed the tender truth, 

That the grave where the little flowers had grown 
Held the husbiind of her youth. 

For when we bade her a fond good-night, < 
With pathos that. seemed divine 
She laid 'neath the folds of her pillow white 
That strange, sweet Valentino. 


Ah well ! She dieil when the spring was new, 
And we laid her down to rest 
Where fragile blossoms of tender blue 
Would nestle above her breast : 

But we knew her love had lived through grief, 
In Memory’s greenest spot, 

When we found on her Bible’s well-worn leaf 
That spray of forget-me-not ! 

£. Mathksok, 
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IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 

There was never a blue so dreamy ns that sea 
at first si^ht from the hills. A patch of yellow 
com made a clear edge ; beyond its softly r<)unde<l 
line one saw the blue gup (d the bay, the vision 
of the southern sea. It might have been close 
below ; it might have been deep as the cliff in 
Kintj Lear, All sense of depth was lost ; only 
the smoothness t<ild that the dreamy surface was 
very far below. Placid, mysterious, it faded 
away into the round bright distance. 

One pities holiday travellers who cannot enjoy 
these things. < The vision and the faculty divine ’ 
— the eyes to see and the heart that knows what 
to rejoice at — are better than a long purse of gold 
to the summer traveller. The question is not 
liow far we can go, but how much we can 
appreciate. 

On the Rhine steamers, one meets with a type 
of tourist who reads the guide-book while the 
realities are drifting past. The same sort of 
sightseer ‘does’ London, and stands before the 
great Raphael with his whole soul filled with 
w^onder-— not at the picture, but at the fact that 
such a matter of saints and paint could have cost 
the nation seventy thousand pounds. There is 
no more cultured observation in the man than 
in a pumpkin, and no emotion except at the sight 
o&his hotel bill. 

Another mistaken type of holiday-maker is the 
discontented one ; he docs not find anything to 
everything to grumble over. Of this 
class are the distressing folks who come home 
fagged with a dreary report : ‘ Never was in snch 
a miserable place ! No shops ; no promenade ; 
stones to walk on ; nothing but the sea, and of 
course that is always the same, so there is not 
even anything to look at!* Truly, a barren 
picture. Let them take heart anew, and wander 
away to the Sunny South. 

Down in that bright region the sea changes 
colour many times a day. All the popular names 
5f its colouring are failures, when it is before 
5iie*8 %yes. This is not the sea w'e have heard 


about as being glassy, or blue, or green, or azure, 
or leaden, or silvery. It is not glass ; there is the 
appearance of depth, and its best stillness is 
infinite movemeift. If it be true to call U bine, 
the colour is a dream-blne, that beh)ngs to no 
other thing in heaven or earth. If it he green, 
it is a hue that we never connect Muth the 
abstract word — a gray-glass green with a liquid 
quality of its own. If it be azure, it is not the 
plain reflection of the sky, but a most mysterious 
shadow of it. When it is leaden, there is no 
sense of weight, but confusion of movement ; and, 
lastly, when the broad r>ccan-path3 are called 
silvery, one forgets that the silver is made of 
living light, 

Tliere are some English watering-places where 
the parading rowds appear in different toilettes 
I three or four times a day. It is no wonder that 
the great sea refuses to show its majestic colours 
to small folk so taken up wdth themselves. For 
the multitude who strive to outshine each other, 
the sea has no (Sianges except from rough to 
smooth ; but for those* who have eyes and (*ar8 
for greater things, it has a welcome like the face 
of a frieinl, and its voice is an eternal greeting. 
Come away to the Sunny South, and watch 
whether it is ‘nothing but the sea, and always 
the same.* • 

Its morning light is that Hving silver, with 
vast cloud-shadows travclling%ver it. The clouds 
gather, and along the shore it is liquid leacL-or 
so it may be said to be, in the poverty of human 
wonls. Look later at its face wlnm the thunder- 
clouds have passed. Along the south they lie 
like a purple shroud, ^tli here and there a pile 
of fiery cloud-light. In the darkest depth is the 
fragment of h rainbow. Under this pageant, 
gho.stly ships stand poised on a still surface of 
gray melting into dreamy blue, blue into purple 
under the purple of tlie, far-off stonm clouds, lefkd 
purple again dissolving into brightness where 
those fiery towers ascend the sky. 

Or call to mind what is rougjily classed as 
green water, and examine it near. The 
on a clear morning lift a dusky glass-green edge 
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full of bite of r«d and brown weed running 
iipward. There is one moment of transparency 
against the light ; then with a crash the wave 
fulls over along the whole length, with white 
spray and infinite rushing of foam fountains. 
The shingle rattles like a giant’s pebble 8 tt»re os 
it runs back while the next wave is rolling in. 

Night comes ; and tlie buffeting roar alternates 
with the rush of shingle, Black under the sters 
►liesja vast snace of darkness and mystery. 'J'hc 
warning liglits of a far-olf shore, revylving 
patiently, flash like stars out of the sea. Faint 
glimmers vanishing mark the track of ships—the 
homeward course, now nearly <lohe at last ; or the 
outwavd way to the pathleas oceans, to the wide, 
wide w;orld. Lonely wainlcrers on the deep, their 
’faint far lights are sparks of heroism in the night. 
By day one may see from the hills ‘a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean ;* but those slow meteors 
by night have somehow deeper meaiiing ; they 
send back a message of the long leagues traversed, 
or remind us of the lights that go off into the 
darkness and never come back. 

Then comes the day, duz/dirig with every ripjde, 
and waning to afternoon, wheij the sea spreads 
to ils'far circle mysteriously, in that dream-blue 
that*we saw above the corn. 

The shore of this southern land is as wonder- 
ful 08 its ever-changing setu The summer tourist 
abroad enters vast cathedrals, those medieval 
miraclos of stone ; perhaps their counterpart in 
nature is to be found in the Creniian pine forests. 
In turn, he visits also cjistlo and lortrcss, the 
strongest human strength could build against the 
tide of war centuries ago ; their couuterjxirt in 
nature must be the bastions of the shore against 
the waves. 

Now the coast in this corner of the Sunny 
South is built right nobly. Tower beyond tower 
it guards the laud for many a mile ; tower beyond 
tower, not piled or cuihattled, but level os a 
wall at the top, and from sheer height impreg- 
nable. Gigantic biUlriyises strengtheu their base. 
Grass and samphire streak their grayish white- 
ness. Seabirds (drcle round Liem by day ; the 
magnificence of the stars looks down upon them 
by night ; and when the moon steals out from 
above the ttjpmost ridge of those cliff fortifica- 
tions, all the vast wall whitens, and, like the 
poet’s abbey, buttress and buttress alternately are 
carved of ebon and ivory. 

Ascending by zigzags from the bay, the. natural- 
ist may find on green top of these ranipaita 
u bewildering wealti'. of flowers haunted by rarest 
butterflies. The student of things human sees 
the valleys w'ith their yellow rivers of harvest, 
or the green and browm squares of cultured hill- 
side ; the wayside fields full of sheaves ; the 
village labyrinth ; tlie thatched barns and red 
roofs; and he finds himself in the midst of a 
peasantry where cottage comfort is the rule, and 
ra^ and poverty are^yiknown. 

Hark to the horn ! The carrier’s cart is going 
— a stagecoach on a small scale ; and we con ride 
inside or out, and feel what travelling was fifty 
years a^o. Before mounting, let us step into the 
post*ofiice, where the half-dozen letters are being 
sorted in the cottage back-parlour, and the post- 
al W 4 uts with her satcheL We are off with the 
of ^the horn. The driver belongs to 
liKi good old 8 chool-^a fine young fj^low, w'ho 


loves his horses and his w'ork. He is no city 
toiler, whose life .is a business of struggle and 
pay, but a son of the pure country, the rejoicing 
defl^endant of a long line of carriers who have 
done honour to the family trade. In the Norman 
church there is a stained window to his grand- 
fjfther’s memory, all ablaze with glorious colour, 
* simply because ‘he w^as a good man,’ w'ho in 
every sense of the w’ord drove honestly by the 
straight road. In his case, certainly, the path of 
duty wus the w^ay to glory, as the Laureate sings 
so truly. 

We wiiirl along past the luihedged fields, by 
roads that are mere horsepaths, with an open 
French appearance. Then come tangled hedges 
dashed with the scarlet berries of tlie ‘w^ayfaring 
tree.’ Our driver fairly pete his horses with the 
WTong end of his whip ; and, like Barkis, he is 
‘willin’ — to tell us all about them. They know 
Sunday, those intelligent animals, and arc found 
lying on their straw beds, conscious that for the 
carrier’s horses it is the morning of rest. Po.ssibly 
the church hells tell thorn, or they may have a 
way of counting like Kohinson (’■riisoe, for any- 
thing w’e know. After the hardest journey, the 
best one will prance when he is let loose, and 
want to play with his master like a dog. Would 
that the town horses knew these things—- ay, and 
the town drivers ! 

After long journeying, here w^e are arrived 
among seaport streets. AVe divT into a curiosity- 
shop to get some souvenir. ‘Thirty pound I 
w'as olfered fur them two little bronze horses,’ 
says the slircw'd trader; ‘but no less than seventy 
is the })rice, for there’s not the like of them in 
Europe. Four hundred year old, if they are a 
da,y ; and brought ovei* from the siege of Paris.’ 
(One of them is Napoleon on horseback.) ‘Four 
hundred year old !’ After this shock, we beat a 
retreat, sighing that even here man is but lumiuii, 
and the tourist is his victim. So w’e get back 
in haste to the cliffs and the stars, the harvest- 
fields and the happy village, the bright shore, 
and the ever-cluinging sen. 

AA’^here is that shore, and w’liere that sea? AVhy, 
it is no farther south than our own southern 
coast. The pageant of land and water, the 
banquet of delights, was in the very same 
Kentish corner where the unobservant folks found 
‘ a miserable place with nothing but the sea and 
stones,’ So, when we go for a holiday, let us 
take, not only our luggage, but our eyes and our 
hearts. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAPTKK IX. 

There might have been a certain elation of 
spirit produced by running aw’ay from home 
under other circumstances ; but John W'as so 
dull that he seemed only half to i*eali 8 e what 
he was doing, and Will w^as so sore with yester- 
day’s handlings that walking was difficult to 
him. John’s spirits could fall but little lower, 
and Will had his inward fires Vi keep him going ; 
but they were both solemn and silent. 

‘I’m beastly himgry, Will,’ said John, when 
they had travelled some two miles. They ha<l j 
struck into the great southern road which led | 
London wards, and Will was bent on presainjj; I 
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nward, for the road was dangerous for the keep his promise. Someliow, Jolm siiould have 
ext three or four miles. Any moment might enough to eat, and he would fmd and keep a 
(ring a passer-by who would recognise them, shelter for him. A shelter '( There was another 
jid set pursuit upon the track. * consideration. What would it cost to get a bed ? 

‘All nght,’ Will answered; ‘you shall have His financial possessions began to look wofully 
nmething directly.’ small. 

They sighted by-and-by a little wayside housb ^ Whatever other tlioughts he had, he had no 
'here the legend ‘Ginger beer sold here’ was Mream of tuniing back again, the future 

rafered to tho window-panes ; and a half-dozen look as black iis it might, he walked towards 
iiioue- looking buns of suspicious yellowness were it, and when he thought of his companion, pity 
xposed with a few nuts, a wooden measure and justice stirred his heart and lent him new 
dth a body of unnecessary density, and some courage. The great majority of people are con- 
lottlcs of acidulated drops, which in long neglect tent to think of boys as if they were creatures 
,nd solitude had learneil to stick to each other, who will come alive one of these days, and begin 
!'here was a picture in the window, where to think and feel at some undefined epoch of 
eople with lettered bladders floating from their (.‘xistonce. But the boy is alive already, /ind is 
'pH were supposed to express the highest admira- thinking and feeling with an intensity to whiclj 
’on for the qualities of the ginger beer. One the average man is a stronger. He has so much 
entleman held a bottle in b(->th hands with a and so many things to learn, that he is sure 
>eam of the inspiring li(juid bursting from it ; to forget with great rapidity, and so he seems 
.nd another gentleman balanced the escaped inconsequent and fickle. He is a great deal 
ork at the extreme tip of his nose ; and all better than the adult as a rule — more honest, more 
*e other gentlemen and several ladies lifted affectionate, more in earnest, more loyal, than 
neir hands and looked supremely unaware of lie will ever be again. A man thi’owing up every 
verything. chance in life to liefeiid a trampled friend jvould 

The boys entered the shop, and an old woman be an heroic figure. A boy doing the same tfing 
1 spectacles and pattens came clattering out of looks only rebellious and thoughtless. I warn 
he kitclien behind it. the reader of this chronicle that I am going 

‘Now, then,’ said the old woman, as if their to treat this exodus from the land of injustice 
ntrance there were an aggression and she resented and oppression au (jrand 8en>nx» 
bitterly, ‘ what do you want ? ’ The two wayfarers struck the great town in 

‘How inuch are those buns?’ Will asked, something like an hour and a half from the 
onstituting himself spokesman. beginning of their journey, and in another hour 

‘They’re a penny apiece,’ said tlie old woman, had walked through it and ceme upon the country 
Very cheap and light and wholesome.’ once more. Master Gregg began to feel easier in 

‘There ’re very stale, by the look of ’em,’ the his mind with rc6])ect to the chances of pursuit, 
oy answered. ‘I’ll give you twopence for and had ceased to look behind him wnenever 
iree.’ a vehicle of any sort made itself audible in 

‘They’re a deal more wholesome than if they the rear. 'J'lr day was pleasant enough, dry, 

/ere new,’ said the old woman. ‘You shall have and bright vv»l.i a spring-tide brightness. The 

.iree for twopence-ha’penny, deary.’ first signs of spring-tide life were gay in the 

‘ Twopence,’ said Master Gregg stolidly. ‘ I ’ve hedgerow^s, and tlie birds were busy, and made 
ot to make my money go as far as I can.’ the fields vocal with th«ir pipings. The sun 

liere was something so aged and severe in this, shone, though not too warmly, and thei’e was 

iiat the old woman capitulated at once, and set a merry vagrant abroad, 
le buns upon the counter, where they sounded ‘Will,’ said John, putting an arm through 
ke plaques of wood. his companion’s, ‘ where are we going ? ’ 

‘How much is the ginger beer a bottle?’ ‘ Well go to London, Jack,’ said Master Gregg 

‘A penny a bottle, my dear, and very brisk with more cheerfulness than liis thoughts war- 
nd strong.’ ranted. — ‘There’s a bell ringing. D’ye hear it? 

He ordered two bottles ; and the old la<ly having What does it say, Jack ? ’ 
mnd two heavy tumblers, opened the ginger They stood still to listen, and a* bell rang I 

'cer, which concealed its fiery properties with in the distant town. • 

r^t meekness. It had a faintly milky hue, ‘ Turn again, Whittington,’ folin suggested, 

id drank like rain-water very faintly spiced ‘No,’ said Master Gregg ; ‘ whatever else it says, 

id sweetened. The yellow buns, in spite of it doesn’t say that “Go along both of you,” 
leir rioli appearance, were dry and sawdusty ; perhaps. It must be ten o’clock by this time, 
ut the boys despatched them somehow, and You’d have had a hiding before now, if you’d 
.'ent their way, with hunger and thirst appeased gone to school, Jack. Gld IVIacfarlaiic promised 
ir the time being. But this first drain upon you one., didn’t he? He doesn’t often forget 
is resources set Master Gregg thinking. Four- his promisee, old Macfarlane dfiesn’t’ 
ence a meal was not an extravagant price to ‘I’m very glad I came,’ John answered wist- 
ay ; but fourpence a meal meant a shilling a fully after a little pause. 

>ay, and at that rate ho could ■ last for nve ‘ That ’« right,’ said the protector. — ‘Isay, Jack, 
ays only. ^ Running away from home was all now you *rc with me, •and haven’t got any^ing 
3ry well in its way ; but the three diurnal to be afraid of, nor anybody to bullyrag you, 
leals were something, after all. Yet he was you *11 get brighter every day. 'Won’t you 1 
inning away from bitter injustice and cruelty, You ain’t so bright as you used to be, are you, 
i well os from home, and he had made himself Jack?* • 

^sponsible for John, and had promised that ‘No,’ said Jack submissively ; ‘Iin not 
obody should hurt him anymore. He would a bit Do you think I shall ever be? 

• • • 
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* I should think I did and all. It’s only Undo 
Bob and old Macfarlane. Don’t yon mind, Jack, 
you’ll never see them any more. We’ll get 
someth ing to do in Lon<lon. I wonder what 
we shall have to be? London’s a port like Liver* 
pooL We might go to sea, nn<l be cabin boys. 
That would be jolly, wouldn’t it? But then they^ 
wouldn’t wafit two in the same sliip, and that 
wouldn’t do, unless you went as a stowaway. I 
couid hear you tap when we were three days 
out, so that that would be all right, wouldn’t it V 

Before John couhl reply to this, a tall trap 
rattled by, and pulled up * in /i cloud of April 
dust ; and there in the trap sat Isaiah, staring 
backwards with a face of wooden astonishment. 

^ ‘Hillo!’ said Isaiah. ‘What brings you two 
here ? ’ 

Master Gregg’s first natural thought was that 
Isaiah had been despatched in pursuit, and his 
question hardly served to dissipate it. 

‘ Where are you going to?’ asked Isaiah. ‘What 
brings you so far away from home, the pair 
of you? — It’s my bedief,’ he added aloud, hut 
with an inward tone, ‘tliat they’re running away, 
the.pair of ’em.’ t 

* po we are,’ said William doggedly. 

‘You are, are you?’ cried Isaiah. ‘That’s 
pretty cool, that is. And where do you suppose 
you ’ce agoing to, the pair of you ? And what do 
you suppose you’re going to do when you get 
there V 

To this neither of the fugitives returned an 
answer. John looked timidly at his companion, 
ns if appealing to him for support, and Master 
Gregg looked sullen defiance at Isaiali, but said 
nothing. 

‘Lotnc here, you know,’ said Isaiah, climbing 
out of the trap and throwing the reins over his 
arm. ‘This won’t work a bit, this won’t. It 
won’t act at all. I ’ve no authority over you, you 
know; but I must take blaster John buck with 
me; that’s what I’ve got to do. — Come along. 
Master John. Get intuk-the trap.’ 

‘ We ’re not going back any more, either of us,’ 
said the captain of the eif'Sedition, gathering 
stoutnesii. ‘And if father and old Siitdling and 
old Macfarlane took us back, we should run away j 
again.’ | 

‘Oh!’ returned Isaiah. ‘Tliat’s settled, is it?. 
Now, to begin with, what are you avunning away : 
from ? And — to go on with— what are you arun* | 
ning to? «vVhat are you aruiining away from, for ; 
a stait ? ’ o I 

‘Old Macfarlane ^icks him every day,’ said the . 
boy hotly. ‘He can’t do his lessons, and it’s no 
use pretending that he can. And old Macfarlane 
licks him because he can't do tliem ; and he licks 
me because I won’t let him lick Jack.’ 

‘Oh !’ said Isaiah again. It was an odd -sound- ' 
ing slow exclamation, and seemed as if it had | 
•onkething friendly and understanding in it. If j 
evan the faintest nicker of r^nile hacl gone with • 
it, it might have been reassuring. ‘You won’t! 
kt him fick Jack, won’t you ? And how do you 
hinder that, young nnister V 


The bulldog boy w^ent on with a sudden intense 
earnestness : ‘You don’t know what it’s all about. 
I’ve heard my father say that if Jack doesn’t get 
better, old Snelling will have the handling of his 
money ; and it ’s my btdief he don’t want him to 
get better, and he pays old Macfarlane to bullyrag 
^ Jiiin, and keep him like he is, and make him 
worse.’ 

‘Well, upon my saysol’ said Isaiah. ‘You’re 
abeginning to take away your eldeiu’ characters 
pretty early in life, you are ! That ’s a very pretty 
idea to have liit on at your time of life.’ 

‘Don’t take me back, Isaiah,’ John besought 
him feebly. 

‘Don’t you be afraid, Jack,’ cried liis champion; 
‘ nobody ’ll take yon back again.’ 

‘This is all rubbish, this is,’ said Isaiah. ‘You 
can’t be let go wander all over the country like a 
pair o’ babes in the wood. — Have you got any 
money?’ — William nodded.— ‘ How much?’ 

‘Four-and-eightpence. 1 don’t know whether 
Jn<k ’s got anything.’ Jack, it appeared upon 
investigation, had threepence-halfpenny. ‘ I shall 
get something to do ; 1 shan’t let Jack w^aiit for 
anything.’ 

‘ You’re a good plucked nn, you are,’ said Isaiah 
with the same unmoved visage. ‘But it won’t act, 
you know. You’ve got to go home again ; that’s 
what you ’ve got to do, you know.’ 

Neither of the boys made any answer to this 
statement ; and Isaiuli, scratching his cheek and 
making hideous faces, looked at them in turn. He 
had felt it necessary to protest against the dread- 
ful accusation young Gregg laid hurled at his 
employer ; but he was not so sure as he would 
have liked to feel that there was not a touch of 
truth in it. The boy himself, of course, had no 
idea of its full enormity. A responsible accuser 
wouhl have liesitated, because he woidil have 
understood. The irresponsible boy -mind went 
straight to the mark simply because it could not 
understand the appalling nature of the truth. 
The more Isaiah looked at the ghastly suggestion, 
the more he was inclined to give it credence. It 
was horrible ; but it was like Snelling, somehow. 

‘Look here!’ he sind after a while, ‘I can’t 
j afford to stop a-idling and a-triHing here. If you 
I gentlemen ’ll get into my trap, I gives you 

. my word — honour bright, mind you ! — that I ’ll let 
: you down again, and won’t try to .stop you, and 
I won’t try to take you batk, ana won’t tell on you. 

; But we ’ll talk it over while u e go, and we ’ll see 
j what is to be done. If you makes up your minds 
j to go buck, I ’ll take you back ; and if you makes 
up your minds to go on, why, we must think of 
somewlieres for you to go to. I can give you a 
six-mile lift, atjyway.’ 

‘Honour bright?’ asked William, and Isaiah 
' answering, ‘ Honour bright !’ the two boys climbed 
I into the trap and were driven onwards, 
j ‘Now, tell us all about it,’ said Isaiah ; ‘tell us 
what started you. Let’s .see where we ai*e.’ 

In resj^on.se to this invitation, William told the 
story of yesterday’s conflict and its results in his 
own mind. Isaiah made him take off his coat 
and waistcoat in a lonely part of the road, and 
himself unloosed the boy’s neckerchief, and undid 
the collar an<l wristbands of his shirt, to seek 
ocular demonstration of the truth of the tale. 

‘Put ’em on again,’ he said brusquely, after a 
mere glance at the lad’s arms and shouKters — 


on with a sudden intense 
know what it ’s all about. 


* 1 didn’t let him yesterday, anyway,’ the young 
master answered.— ‘Did I, Jack V 
‘ No,’ said Jack gratefully. Isaiah looked from 
one to the o^her, and sci*atched his wdiiskerless 
with a wc^en distortion of his face, but 
aim nothing. * ^ 
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put on again. Was it Macfarlane worked 
jrour face i’ that way too ? Um !’ 

After this, he stared straight before him in 
ulence, occasionally clenching his fist and draw- 
ing his right arm back with a threatening gesture, 
ile accompanied this gesture with a grunt of 
ingry scorn, and was probably having it out with 
ihe schoolmaster in his own mind. 

‘Had any breakfast?’ he asked suddenly, and 
i^eiiig answered, grunted : ‘ Jiuns and ginger beer ! 
iVhat's buna and ginger beer? Can’t live on 
buns and ginger beer. Buns and ginger beer, 
Indeed ! ’ 

He pulled up at a wayside inn, and ordered 
iggs, bread and buttei*, and coffee, which the 
vanderers eo.isumcd with a relish, though they 
lad still some mistrust of Isaiah’s ultimate inten- 
dons. He in the meantime smoked a contemplu- 
dve pipe, and drank a mug of ale standing at the 
iitchen fireplace, and scratching his bald head in 
ill occasional frenzy whenever either of the boys 
ooked at him. 

When they had finished their meal, he p/iid 
ind drove on again ; and when they were a good 
welve miles from his employer’s house, he pulled 
ip suddenly and ann()unced that he had made 
ip his mind. ‘You see that lane?’ he said, 
ndicuting a grass-grown thoroughfare to the 
dght. ‘You go down that lane for about two 
nile, or maybe two mile and a half, and you’ll 
iome to a village with a church in it. When you 
loine to the church, you’ll see a shop, shop oppo- 
ite, a little shop, a greengrocer’s. You ask there 
or Mrs Winter — that’s my mother, and tell her 
saiiih sent you. Slit’ll take care of you, and 
’ll come over and see you . on Saturday night. 
)ut you get! It’s more than my place is woith 
o be seen with you. I Ml make it right for you 
t home; and there’s half-a-crown apiece for 
on.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Master Cregg, taking up 
rum John’s unyielding palm the coin Isaiah had 
Iready thrust info it. ‘We sha’n’t go there. 
Ton ’re very kind, Isaiali ; but you can’t make 
1 ; up at lioiue, and you can’t keep old Macfarlane 
com licking John. They don’t want him to get 
aright again, and they won’t let him if he goes 
)ack to em.’ 

‘Burn my taters !’ cried Isaiah in a high state 
>f exasperation, ‘1 don’t know what to do. YouMl 
lave to go home again ; that’s what you’ll have 
0 do, you know. Why, it’s madness, letting two 
Lids like you wander off into the wide, wide 
7orld. It can’t be done, you know.’ 

‘•You nroniised you wouldn’t try to stop us,’ 
aid William. ‘You said, “Honour bright.”’ — 
saiah half groaned, half grunted an assent. — ‘ I 
hall never let John come to any harm.’ 

‘What’s the use of talkin’?’ cried Isaiah. ‘IIow 
an you keep him from harm V 

‘ I shall find some work to do,’ replied William 
ioutly ; ‘ and I shall do it.’ 

I Well, now,’ said Isaiah, ‘will you do this? 
Yill you promise me, you ’ll buy an envelope 
nd a queen’s- head at the very first bookseller’s 
hop you come to? Will you write on it Isaiah 
Yiuter, Post Office, Castle-Burficld ? And will 
ou send it to me if you get into any sort of 
rouble?’ 

‘ If you ’ll promise not to tell where we are.’ 

*Yes^ I’ll promise that,’ said Isaiah, scratching 


so savagely at his baldness that he tilted his hat 
into the roadway. John gravely handed it up 
to him, and he slammed it ou with an air of 
utter desperation. — ‘Mind you, if ever you’re 
caught, you don’t say a word about having seen 
me. That’s a bargain ?’ 

‘That’s a bargain, Isaiah ; and thank you very 
much.’ 

‘Well, there’s five shilling apiece for you, and 
the Lord help you !’ said Isaiah. He threw four, 
half-crown pieces into the dusty road and drove 
away ^dthout a backward glance. 

‘You’re a man, you are,’ he told himself; 

* yon ’re a pretty cneetur to set up to live outside 
of a lunatic asylum, ain’t you, letting two inno- 
cents like them go trnpseing about the world V 
He stjired forlornly forward, and then resp*ondeJ 
angrily, ns if the reproach had been addressed to 
him by some unjust and stupid person : ‘ What 
was a cove to do, Isaiah ? Come now ; what was 
a cove to do? Take ’em back again? Take him 
back?’ he gninted in profound derision. ‘As if 
anybody hut a fool would ha’ let ’em go like 
that. — Well, I can’t help it. They ’ll precious 
soon get through wlmt hit they ’ve got, with their 
buns and ginger *beer, and such-like notions of 
living, and then they ’ll write. They won’t* go 
far. They’ll be all right; and if anybody hud 
told me as Isaiah AVinter was such a foul as he’s 
turned out to be, I’d ha’ knocked his head off 
his shoulders.’ 

(To be eon tinned,) 


THE ‘DKUMMEK’ OF THE FAR AVEST. 

From my title your readers may imagine that 
i am going to write about performers on the 
bass or side drum ; but I am not. To be a 
‘drummer’ out Jiere, no musical education is 
necessary, because, instead of playing with two 
sticks on the head of one of those instruments, 
the geuUeinen who follow the occupation have 
to 1)6 able to play a most lively tune on the 
minds of the ret^l merchants throughout tlie 
country. In other words, a drummer is a com- 
mercial traveller, or, a.f he is often called, a 
‘ knight of the grip,’ because in his travels 
he is always uccoinpaiiied by one or more grip- 
sacks, the American name for a valise or Gladstone 
bag. But between the English commercial travel- 
ler and the American drnnnner there is a wide 
gulf. In all respects the dj-umm^’ beloftgs to the 
New AVorld ; and while yon m^ meet coniinercial 
travellers in every country in tlni world, yet in 
America, and Ameiica only, do you find the 
drummer. The name is appropriate, too ; for the 
competition in all branches of trade in the United 
States is so strong that it takes drumming indeed, 
and the ability U) play ^ most popular tune of 
low prices and fine quality for the drummer to 
succeed. 

Your commercial travellers in the Old World 
have a path of roses tf> walk in compared with 
the drummer in the AA’est. Here Jie must 
be poasessed of the patience of Job, the persever- 
ance of the spider, the cunning of the fox, and 
the digestion of the %strich, to say nothing of 
powers of endurance and uniformity ol temper. 
He must have tliree subiects iippemost in «t|is 
mind all the time, and n^ver lose sight* of 
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them for a moment : himself, his employer, and his feet on the rosewood desk, and commenced 
his customer. I place them in this position becanae to chew plug tobacco vigorously.) 

in America^ of all other places, you must look Employer. Good-morning, sir, I represent 

out for yourself first 1 Know it reads like a • DnLmmer. Oh, you do! You are about the 

seltiBh creed, but it is none the less true, and to twentieth drummer that has been pestering 

the drummer more essential, I think, than in me this moniing. — I am stocked up fully in 

other walks of life. He meets with but little ever}' line.— “Now, take No for answer at once, 

sympathy usually either from his employers or* and don’t bother nie any more, for I want 
customers. Eniployera in the United States, to read my paper. 1 intend to buy a bull-doc, 
unlike those in the Old World, very rarely, if a spring-gun, and a inau-trap, and see if I can't 
evdir, pension- an employee, the usual course of keep you nuisances out of here.— Good-mom- 

S rocedure being, when a man has passed teyond ing. — (And without paying any attention to the 
bo age of usefulness, to replace him with another look of natonishment on his employer’s features, 
and younper man. Of course' there are excep- he quietly picked up a paper.) 
lions to this rule, but they are very few and far To say the old gentleman was astonished is a 
between. mild way of putting it ; but as soon as he found 

Then his castoinera rxrely appreciate the efforts his voice, be at once apologised to the drummer 
‘of the dnuu’uer in his endeavour to please them for his fault-finding. 

by giving the best prices, finest qualities, and Of course, this is an exaggeration of the actual 
liberal discounts, but aix.* all the time anxiously treatment the drummer receives ; but in reality 
looking for some other who will give tliern a he often finds his country customers very sour, 
little better terms ; and when he is found, as too crabbed, and unapproachable. Ihit such recep- 
often he is in this country of strong competition, tions must not rutile his temper ; he must smile 
they transfer their trade without a single tliought cordially, and proceed to captivate the boonsh 
as to the conso<piences to the injiu who has looked dealer, and often succeeds so well as to sell him a 
out fbr their interests iiuiybie for years. good bill of goods. The drummer must have a 

But as I do not wish to tire your readers with full repertoire of comical characters to mimic, 
a homily on the relations between the drummer, and the better the mimicry, the more successful 
his employer and customer, 1 Will proceed to is the druuimer usually in gaining the good-will 
give a description of the more interesting features of the retail dealer. He must arise from his bed 
of his life on the road, and of his pletisures and at any and all hours of the night, no matter how 
trials. cold or stoi’my, in order to catch a freight-train 

That old chorus, ‘For we’re a t.Tew of jolly or the regular passenger. He must be abl« to 
dogs,' &c., is specially applicable to the drummer, eat a meal in fifteen minutes at the eating stations 
who has always on hand a stock of funny stories along the line of the road, no matter liow tough 
with which to interest his customer. Indeed, the meat may be, or how hot the coffee and soup ^ 
to be successful, you must always be jolly. No otherwise, the train will pull out of the station, 
matter wlmt happens, you must meet your ac- and he will be left with tne ])leasant recollection 
qiiaintances with a smile, and be ‘hail fellow, that the representative of a competing house will 
well met' with all. An old story is told of a reach the next town first and maybe take up all 
wholesale merchant who had never hud any his customers, lie must be ready to jump from 
experience on the road, but who thought he a train as it enters the station, walk half a mile, 
knew all about the life. A young drummer had sell a bill of goods, and reach the station again 
just returned from his first trip, and the small- in time to take his seat btdore the train pulls out, 
ness of his sales had aroused bjs employer’s anger, and accompli.sh this feat while the engine is 
when the following dialogue Aisued : j taking coal and water. 

Employer. Now, Mr Blank, let me give you a! In the wintry blizzard he is often snowed-up, 
few hints as to how to sell goods. Let us suppose ' sometimes being caught between two stations 
you are the salesman, and 1 the country customer. | without a house in sight, with the thermometer 
I.4et me see how you perform the part for which • away below zero, and the wind blowing the snow 
I nm paying you. (With that the employer against the milroad car at the rate of fifty miles 
stands up. ready to meet his supposed unknown an hour. Here he may have to stay for hours 
visitor, who aj^uoaclies him with a confident without any food ; and when his hunger compels 
smile on his featuri'.s.) him to seek the shelter of the nearest farmhouse,. 

Drummer. Good-morning, sir ; allow me (pre- he wandei’s out into the storm, and runs a g^reat 
senting his card) to introduce myself, the re pre- risk of being found frozen to death at the bottom 
sentative of Dash & Go., the great dry-goods of a snowdrift wlien the summer's sun shall have 
bouse. — have a very fine line of samples, which melted the snow. 

I hope YOU will allow me to show you, | His experiences in the country hotels, aleepinc 

Employer. Certainly, (jertainly. I am tleliglited in damp and often dirty sheets with his head 
to meet the representative of such a well-known resting on pillows apparently stuffed with brick- 
firm, I shall be most happy to inspect your bats, can be described, but must be felt to be 
samples, and hoj^e to buy a good bill of your thoroughly appreciated. The fare, too, is often 
stocK. ■ of a nature not the most appetisinjj to a weak 

Drummer. You think J;hat’a the way we are stomach. Every dish will taste alike, a gi^asy 
treated— do you, sir I Well, let us change places, flavour predominating. The butter often is strong 
and I will undeceive you, and give you a sample enough to walk alone, the meat so tough and the 
of the welcome we ^eceive^"^om a majority of our knives so dull that it is impossible to cut it; 
customers. Now, sir, I will represent the country the bread either burnt or doughy, and the milk 
. d^et; youj the drummer. — (With these words sour. 

’ fae 6etUed himself in his employer’s chair, placed Of course, this is not always the case ; {pr even 
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in the life of a drummer there are oases, green window. A shaded lamp was burning in the 
spots in his memory of a pleasant country hotel room at the time. Thu robber, in order, no 
where the milk is sweet, the*^^ butter fresh, the doubt, to secure himself from interruption, had 
bread white and nicely baked, and the m«at locked the door which opened into the corridor, 
tender and well cooked. But such honie-like but had omitted to notice that the dressing-room 
hotels are few and far between in the Far West ; was only divided from the bedroom by a jiortihe. 
and whenever a drummer is so fortunate as .to Through this jLW 7 *fi^re Lady Ducre’s nmid presently 
visit one, the news of the discovery is cpiickly. appeared on the scene, just as the rascal was in 
imparted to all his colleagues who travel in that the act of rifling the jewel-case. For a moment 


particular section 


the two stood confronting each other, then, with 


Sundays on the road are none ttjo enjoyable ; something between a snarl and n cry, the Inal^ape*’ 


more often than otherwise the drummer is com- 
pelled to spend the Sabbath in a little out-of-the- 
Way town, where he is thrown entirely on his 


took *0116 stride towards the woman, who there- 
upon gave utterance to a loud scream and fainted. 
Tlie only description she could afterwards give 


own resources to pass away the hours. Too often, of him was that he was exactly like a liuge 
there is only one church or chapel, and that monkey, except that he stood perfectly upright 
presided over by a clergyman whose ability is like a human being. » 


just sufHcieiit to send his congregation to sleep A detective came down from Scotland Yard, 
during the delivery of his sermon. During the and after lingering about Dacre House and its 
winter months, when the snows blockade the neighbourhood for nearly a fortnight, was siJcn 


railroad tracks, he is often compelled to sta}’’ 
in one small town, comprising an hotel, a few 
general stores, drug store, and maybe a drinking 
saloon or two, for days at a time, when connec- 
tion with the outside world is entirely cut off, 
when he cannot see a newspaper for days, and 


no more. 

Then Lady Dacre, in her turn, offered a rewaixl., 
tliis time of fifty pouiuhs, for ‘such information 
as would,’ &c. ; but most people were of opinion 
that nothing would come of it, even as nothing 
had come of Kfjuire Dallison's offer. •Mean- 


wheri the only occupation which offers itself is while, the creature was at its pranks again, 
to flirt with the waiter-girl at the hotel, or play as amlacious as ever. And yet, as people asked 
draughts with the store-keeper, or draw poker themselves in dismay, what was it possible to do 
with the saloon-keepers. Of all the dreary places under circumstanc(i.s" so unprecedented that not 
in the winter, one of these small towns, built even the oldest inhabitant could remember the 
out on the broad prairie, as many of them are, like of them ! It seemed as if the whole 
without a sign of a tree or shrub within sight, town lay helpless and at the mercy of one daring 
is, I think, the dreariest even when the trains and unscrnj)ulous ruflian. It was a veritable 
are running regularly ; hut when the snow reign of terror on a small scale. K»>h()dy guessed, 
blockades the road, then, indeed, is the unfor- I least of all, how soon and by what a singular 
tiiiiate drummer deserving of sympathy. But chain of events it was destined to he put an end 
regardless of all these trials and annoyances, the to. 

drummer is still the same jolly, fun-loving, 7 ’eok- My father’s house, which was the end one 
less sort of fellow, always ready to lend a helping of a" row of cottage tenements all alike in size 
hand to any fellow-being in distress, nt^ver passing and appearar.r . might he said to abut on the 
by a worthy object of charity without a bountiful churchyard, seeiim that it was only divided 
donation, always ready to flirt with a pretty girl from the wall which enclosed the latter by a 


by a worthy object of charity without a bountiful churchyard, seeiim that it was only divided 
donation, always ready to flirt with a pretty girl from the wall which enclosed the latter by a 
or attend a country -dance, hut always with his gravelled footway. Eronf.the back of our house, 


weather-eye open for chances to soli goods, and and tollowing line of the churchyard, ran 
looking out for the interests of himself, his firm, the high wall whibh on that side shut in the old 
and his customers in such a manner as none hut gmmmar-school and it#* playground. Along the 


k real live American drummer can. 
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IN TWO CHAI^TERS.— -CHAP. II. 

After this, nothing was seen or heard of the 


biise of the churchyard flowed the little river 
Ken. On the farther side, shrouded V>y its elms 
and beeches, stood tlie vicarage ; while on the 
fourth side was the main entrance, with its beauti- 
ful wrought-iron gates, of which the townspeople 
were justly proud. •’ 

In the gable end of my faflier’s cottage was 


man-ape for upwai'ds of a week ; hut then came a window which looked fuft on to the church- 
a piece of startling news indeed. Lady Ducre’s yard : it was the window of my bedroom. One 
mansion, which was situated about a mile and a when my father haxl been more restlew 

half beyond the town boundary, had been broken nsual and unable to slee^i, 1 sat up with 

into, and jewelry of the estimated value of three ‘or ‘dl between twelve and 

I j 1 1 i. T *1 e at - in the morning. When at length 1 went 

hundred pounds stolen therefrom. From the evi- I Vjthout a light. It was 

dence, there seemed little or no doubt that the too late to think of reading, and I could undress 


man-ape ivas the thief. It appeared that while 
the family were at dinner. Lady Dacre’s dressing- 


as well in the dark as not. I drew up the 
blind and stood looking out for a little while, 


room, which was on the second floor, had been not thinking much of what I was doing, but 
entered from the window and the jewel-case rather wondering ho^' long a time it would be 
rifled. The window in question overlooked a before I should be able to get back to Mr Ays- 
lawn at the back of the house. The wall outside cough and my belowed flowers. Then, all at 
was thickly covered with ivy, said to be nearly once my eye was caught by something which 
as old as the house itself, by the aid of winch the broke up my waking dream in an instant and 
thief • had doubtless been enabled to reach the brought me back the ^ place and the^noiir 
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with a »ort of shock. AVhat 1 saw was a faint 
yellow disc of light, evidently emanating fxx>m 
somewhere in the churchyard, and nearly in a 
line with my window. All the stories I had 
heard about the man-ape flashed at once across 
my mind. Motionless and almost breathless, 1 
stood and watched the light, wliich shone with 
a faint steady glow, and never varied its position 
by as much ‘as a hair’sbreudtli. For u space 
.oi about two minutes I stood thus without taking 
tCyes off it ; and then all at once it was gone, 
and though I stayed watching for upwa^ls of 
an hour longer, I saw it no more. 

I said no word to any one of ^yhat I had seen ; 
but next morning I made a careful examination 
of that portion of the churchyard wliicli was 
^visible • from the window of my room. Nut the 
slightest sign or token did I find of any unhal- 
lowed midni'/ht intruder. Tlie grass grew rank 
and green on the quiet graves ; tombstones of 
various shapes and sizes were scattered about 
as if they had been dropped at random, but 
nowhere w'as there anything wdiich told of any 
recent living presence. There w'aa an old right 
of way through the churchyard , but as it led 
to nowhere in particular but th« river, it was but 
littl^ used. At sundown the gates were locked, 
and remained so till morning. 

My curiosity had been so much excited, that 
the next night found me on watch at niy window 
again ; but although 1 sat there in llie dark 
and cold for unwanls of two hours, my patience 
went unrewarded. The same thing liappened 
next night. Then I made up my mind that 
should the third night prove as fruitless as the 
first and second had done, I w'ould trouble myself 
no further in the matter. But that third night, 
and close upon the same hour, I beheld again : 
the appearance which had so puzzled me before : 
a subdued, yellow light, or radiance, almost like 
a harvest moon seen through a haze, only not, 
perhaps, ouite so large. It w’as as though the 
circular door of a furnace in which the fire 
had begun to burn k«w had been opened for 
a little while. As before, it w^as visible for a 
space of from two to three txiiinutes, and then 
it disappeared as instanttufieously os it had come. 
Then and there I made up my mind to solve 
the mystery, if it w^ere possible for human 
ingenui^ to do so. 

The first step towards doing so w’as evidently 
to take up my w'atch in the churchyard itself. 
This, however, I was unable to do for some niglits 
to come, in ' onstquence of my father’s illness 
having taken a lurti fur the worse which made 
it unoesirablo that 1 should be out of call. The 
first night it seemed safe for me to leave him, I 
let myself ouietly out of the house about half- 
past ten o’clock. I had my father’s key with 
me, which admitted me into the churchyard 
through one of the aide-doors. I was warmly 
wrapped up in n daik overcoat, and wore on my 
head a close-fitting cap. I hud provided myself 


head a close-fitting cap. I hud provided myself 
with a stout cudgel, in view of any possible en- 
counter at close quartei’s. Treading my way 
cautiously among the graves, I pi-eaently took 
UP a position between two large family" tombs 
which I bad previously fixed upon. The point 
to be borne in mind was that I should be able 
to Me while piyaelf remaining unseen. A little 
Wy; behind me was a tall headstone, but in 


fiont there was nothing but a few lowly mounds 
between myself and the abbey. Crouching in 
the long grass, with my back supported by one 
of^he tombs," I began my watch with such patience 
as I could summon to my aid. Now and then I 
raised myself cautiously and peered around. The 
iii^ht was starlit and windless, and wound me 
.reigned silence the most absolute. Eleven o’clock 
boomed forth in deep musical throbs from the 
abbey tower, and then, after what seemed to me 
a space us long os three or four ordinary hours, 
midnight struck. 1 hud raised my liead and 
shoulders above the level of the tombs for about 
the hundredth time, when suddenly my eyes 
were taken by a dark movable object fuintlv out- 
linetl by the starlights Whatever it migbt be, 
it was advancing swiftly, and apparently in a 
direct line towards me. My head went down 
again in an insbint ; I drew closer Jo the tomb, and 
grasping my cudgel more tightly, kept my eyes 
fixed on the opening in front of me. Half-a- 
dozen seconds later a human form passed swiftly 
across my line of vision, which, in my croucliing 
position, was bounded by the tomb on each side 
of me. The figure had come and gone almost 
while 1 had time to draw a breath — come and 
gone, too, without a sound, for not the faintest 
noise of footsteps had reached my ears — but that 
might perhaps be accounted for by the fact that 
it was walking on the grass. Hardly had it 
passeil before I raised myself cautiously and 
peered the way it had gone ; but already it had 
vanished — the darkness had swallowed it up as 
complettdy as if it had never been. I waited a 
full half-hour longer, but saw nothing more. 

My watch next night proved of no avail ; but 
the night following that I was more fortunate. 
1 had taken U]> the same position as before ; mid- 
night havl struck : a cold wind swept over the 
churchyard and moaned drearily among the tombs. 
I was chilled through and through. At length 1 
said to myself : ‘ 1 will wait another quarter of 
an hour, but not a moment longer.’ Scarcely had 
the words passed niy lips when all at once I saw 
again the same faint disc of yellow light which I 
had seen twice already from my bedroom window. 
Now that I was closer to it, it shone out more 
clearly than befoie ; still, 1 was utterly puzzled 
to know whence it emanated. It was not much 
raised above the level of the ground, and seemed 
I as if it might proceed from the interior of some 
I tomb, and yet 1 remembered no tomb just there 
which could have been made to aerve such a pur- 
pose. 1 found that I had somewhat miscalculated 
its position, tliat is, assuming it to be in the same 

r sition as when I saw it first, which was a point 
could not be quite sure about, and that from 
the place where I now was I could only obtain a 
side-view of it. If I wanted to find out more 
about it, I must get nearer to it, be the risk what- 
ever it might 

I had seen nothing of the mysterious being who 
had come and gone so strangely two nights before, 
but might he not appear at any moment? It 
was needful to proceed with the utmost caution. 
Slowly and carer iilly I began to creep forward on 
my hands and knees through the wet grass in the 
direction of the light About half-way towards 
the point for which I was making was a tall 
I headstone ; behind this I paused for a moment 
I while 1 took a easeful look round. 1 was the 
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point of setting out again when, casting my eyes 
in the direction where the light had been but an 
instant befoi*e, I found it gone*. Not the faintest 
glimmer of it was to be seen. I waited where I 
was for half an hour longer, but nothing more 
came to pass. 

1 could not sleep till long after I got to bed, 
but by ne.\t morning I had worked out a certaiir 
theory in my mind which I determined to put to 
the test at the earliest possible moment. Accord- 
ingly, in the course ot the forenoon, taking my 
tape with me, I matle my way to that part of the 
churchyard where I had kept watch the night 
before. Not knowing what unseen eyes might 
be taking note of my movements, I proceeded to 
measure a space here and there with my tiipe, jis j 
though 1 were selecting a site for a grave ; in I 
reality I was deciding on a spot for my next 
hiding-place. Just thereabouts, as it happened, 
there were no large family tombs behind which 
might be found a convenient shelter, notliing, in 
fact, but a few scattered lieatlstones and row after 
row of nameless graves. Such as the situation 
was, I must make the best of it. : 

In the course of the day I went into the town, 
and from the tradesman who had the care of the 
abbey clock I borrowed a powerful opera-glass, 
and from an undertaker a mourner’s cloak long 
enough to shroud me from liea<l to foot. 1 was 
now rea<ly for my eiiLcrprisc. Tlie evening, how- 
ever, brought wind ami rain, which before mid- 
night increased to a storm, and the next night 
proved nearly as biul : it would have been matl- 
ness to take up my watch umler such circum- 
stances. The tnird night was fair and clear, and 
at half-past ten I let myself out of the house, 
carrying with me not only my ‘ inky cloak,’ but 
a couple of old overcoats to spi-ead on the ground. 

I made my way stealthily to the particular head- 
stone I hud marked out beforehand. It was a 
very old stone which had settled down a little 
on one side, so that it now stood somewhat aslant, 
while the mound whose inmate it Wiis intended 
to commemorate had by tliis time sunk nearly to 
the original level of the churchyard. Here 1 
spread my overcoats, ami wrapping my cloak 
about me, I lay dowm upon them. Any passer- 
by who might have observed me by that dim 
light would merely have taken me for one mound 
more among the scores that surrounded me. 

Eleven oxlock — midnight. Ten minutes later 
the mysterious light shone suddenly out, clear and 
steady ; but this time I was not more than Uventy 
yards away and in a direct line with it. My 
theory was verified. The light proceeded from 
a small circular grated opening in the outer wall 
of the abbey about a couple of feet above the level 
of the ground outside. The aperture in question 
was an air-hole, or it might even be called an 
unglazed window, to the family vault of the 
Deremes of Stand isli, one of our great county 
families. This vault, like three or four others 
pertaining to families of distinction, had originally 
teen formed by enclosing a portion of the crypt, 
which at one time had ex^nded under nearly 
the whole of the abbey. Access could be had 
from the churchyard to any of these vaults 
by means of a low-browed, iron-studded door, 
below the level, and reached by a descent of 
three or four steps. But whenever a funeral took 
place,^ a portion of the fiooring of the abbey 


immediately over the required vault was removed, 
and the body lowered to its last resting-place 
below. 

I now found the value of my opera-glass. 
By its aid, a certain section of the interior of 
the vault was clearly visible to me. On a ledge 
behind the grating a lump was burning. Close 
by stood a man with one of t’le most unpre- 
possessing and evil-looking faces it has ever been 
my lot to behold. He was close -shaven, umk 
his short black liair came down to a poibt in 
the iniddle of his forehead., Wlieii he lifted 
his head for a moment as if to observe tlie llame 
of the lump, I “was able to see that he had a 
cast in his right eye, and the healed scar of 
some old wouml or gash in liis upper lip. He 
wore a sort of loose pea-jacket, which jiist uovf 
was unbuttoned, ex]) 08 ing a portion of his chest, 
wliich was thickly matted with long brown, coarse 
hair, as it might he the chest of some wild 
animal. A thrill ran through me from head 
to foot 1 could no longer doubt that I was 
on the track of the mystery which had baffled 
all Westcrfield for three months past. What 
ought 1 to do? ^What step ought I to hike next? 
If I could but be the means of bringift^ this 
scoundrel to justice ! If I could but subcced 
in securing the nsward ! 

In my excitement I had risen to my knees, 
and was still gazing with tlie glass to my eyes, 
when a shrill cry rent the air close behind 
me. 1 was on my f(^et in an instant. I had 
heard no one approach, hut. not inoi’c than a yai*d 
or two away stood a woman j evidently the long 
grass had deadened the sound of her footsteps. 
1 W'us nearly us much startled as she was, but 
there was no time for tliinking or wondering. 
Scarcely ha<l her ciy shuttered the silence, 
before the light iu the vault diHap])eared, and 
scarcely was 1 on my feet before the woman 
hatl screame ; JUt : ‘Bill, we are jjetrayedl^ 
Then was I aware of a second figure springing 
towards me over the grass, which 1 knew could 
be irme other tliaii thermal! X had seen iu the 
vault, and I fel^^ that I was on the point of 
being utlucked ; but luy cudgel was on the ground 
and 1 was entangled iu'^he long cloak, and before 
1 had time to do more than fling up one arm 
instinctively, there came a crashing blow on my 
head which felled me like a senseless log. 

When 1 came to myself 1 was in darkness. 
My head ached as it hud never ached before, 
and my dazed .senses refused jov soTne time to 
tell me more than that I wq^ alive and iu great 
]»ain. Little by little, howeveiY the evening’s 
incidents began to recall themselves brokenly 
to my memory, so that, after u time, 1 was 
able to piece them into a consecuti\'c whole up 
to the point of my having been struck on the 
head and rendered im<;onscious. But what had 
I befallen me after that ? Where was I now ? 
By-aud-by I contrived to sit up arid stare around. 
Everywhere darkness the most profound. I was 
chilled to the marrow and ached in every limb. 
The atmosphere I b|*cathed w'as cold, but not 
with the fresh frosty coldness of the* open . air ; 
it W'as the coldness of a place long shut up, 
which no sunlight %ver penetrated ; there was 
about it, too, a damu earthy flavour which could 
almost be tasted. Then all at oboe it flashed 
across me that the place in which I was 'could 
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be none other than the vault of the Deromes. ! 
Scarcely had thia conclusion forced itself on 
mo when the abbey clock struck three, the sound 
reaching me with a sort of nmftied clang from 
aomewhere overhead. I had lain there uncon- 
scious since a little after midnight. 

’ Presently 1 contrived to get upon rn)’’ feet, 
although my diead felt strangely dizzy and 1 
seemea to have no ppo])er control over my limbs. 
Once before, when a schoolboy, I had been in j 
the berome vault with my father, and had 
a clear recollection of what it was like ; for 
it was a part of my father’s duties to visit each 
of the vaults, as a matter of fortu, two or three 
times a year. 1 knew that, ranged around me 
on their black marble slabs, lay some score or 
Inetl’e o( dead and gone Deromes in their leaden 
coffins cased with oak. But it was a thought that 
had no terrors for me. All my life I had been 
too familiar with death and the grave to feel 
myself thrilled by any touch of the supernatural 
or any ghostly foal’s, even now when 1 knew 
in what place I was at that hour and alone. 

With groping outstretclied arms 1 went forward 
slowlv, step by step, till presently iny fingers 
encountered a cold smooth substance, whidi 1 
at oifce guessed to be one of the slabs already 
mentioned. All I had to do now in order to 
find the door was to keep on feeling my way 
forward, slab by slab, till 1 should reach it. 
My opjy fear was that I should fiml it locked, 
in which case I should be a prisoner, at tlie 
very least, lor several hours to come. Happily, 

I found it merely shut to, and was able to open 
it without difficulty. Never in my life Imd I 
felt more thankful than when I stumbled out 
of the last home of the defunct Deromes and 
found myself once more under the free sweet 
air of heaven. 

By six o’clock my story had been told to the 
superintendent of police, who was called out of 
his bed on purpose to hear it Thanks to the 
description 1 was able^^ to give of the fellow, 
both tie and his wife were arrested about a week 
later ^t Liverpool. '^I’he man . proved to be a 
very notorious cliuracter, who^was ‘wanted’ for 
certain other offences against the law, perpe- 
trated in the south of Engluml. To him punish- 
ment was moted out in due course ; but the woman 
was acquitted, and it is chiefly from lier after- 
confession tluit I am enabled to supplement my 
own narrative with the following particulars. 

The wonniii in question was a native of Wester- 
field, and had at one<tiine been employed as house- 
maid at Standish, the seat of the Deroine family. 
She bad afterwards gone to London, where she 
had fallen in love with and married a worthless 
Bcauij), who in days gone by had been a gymnast 
in a circufi, but had latterly taken to moie dubious 
modes of earning a livelihood. At length the 
hue-and-cry after him became so hot that lie 
determined to go into close hiding for some time 
to come. In this emergency his wife bethought 
herself of the vault of the r^iDmcs in her native 
town os a likely spot whqpe her husband could 
lie by till the heat of pursuit should have some- 
what slackened. Her residence at Standish had 
made her acquainted with ^the existence of the 
tault, and sne was aware that the big old- 
iMyfianed key always hung on a certain nail 
in armoury. Having been somewhat of a 


favourite with the liousekeeper at Standish, it 
seemed only natural, when she returned to Wester- 
field — where she j^ave herself out as a widow 
— that she should go up to the Hall to pay 
her respects to that personage. The opportu- 
nity was utilised by lier for purloining tne key,, 
which a second visit, made on some pretext or 
ether a day or two later, enabled her to replace 
on its nail before it had been missed. 

By this time she had engaged humble lodgings 
in the town, and her husband had taken up his 
<iuartei-s in the vault, where he had a sufficiency 
of blankets and warm clothing, not to speak of a 
frequently replenished brandy fiask, to keep him 
from suHering from the chills and damps of his 
strange domicile. His food, wliich was bought in 
small quantities at different shops in the town, so 
as to avoid suspicion, was conveyed to him by his 
wife at night ; and as he knew exactly when to 
expect her, he jjlaced his lamp in front of the 
grating as a guide to her through the intricacies 
of the churchyard, the light being shut in at other 
times by an extemporised curtain. Both the man 
and his wife were aware that that side of the 
churchyard was oviirlooked by one window only, 
hut as they never saw a light in it, they had come 
to the conclusion that the room to which it per- 
tained was unoccupied. But not every night did 
the lamp shine through the grating. Sometimes 
the man met his wife at the low wall by the river, 
where there were no ]-ailings, and where easy 
access could be had to the churchyard by day or 
night. It was only when he was too lazy, or 
otherwise disinclined for Stirling out, that the 
signal was shown ; whereby, as we have seen, 
came his own undoing. 

It wouM seem that in the course of the man’s 
professional career lie had more than once per- 
sonated an ape in a pantomime, and that he still 
retained the tight-fitting hairy dress and mask 
used by him for that purpose. Tired, and no 
wonder, of his long days anu nights in the com- 
pany of the dead and gone Deromes, it had 
seemed no more than a pleasant relaxation to the 
fellow to scare and terrify the good people of 
Westerfield as they had never been terrified 
before and never have been since. When funds 
began to run low, an easy mode of replenishing 
them was found in the contents of Lady Dacre’s 
jewel case. Doubtless means and opportunities 
were not wanting for disposing of the diamonds 
and other gems wliich came into his possession on 
that occnsioii ; in any case, none of them were 
found on him at the time of his arrest. 

A few lust words and I shall have done. 
Not only were the rewards offered by Squire 
Dallison and Lady Dacre paid over to me, but 
the townspeople subscribed among themselves a 
further sum on my behalf, so that, altogether, I 
was enabled to put away more than a nuiidred 
pounds into the savings-bank. Three months 
later 1 married. My father lived for some years 
longer, and although before his death he came to 
understand that ho was the last member of the 
Holditch family wdio was likely to fill the post 
of sexton to the old abbey church, he was never 
quite reconciled to the necessity, neither could 
he be made to understand why his only son 
should have so fur degenerated os hot to feel 
a pride in following in the footsteps of so many 
of his progenitors. , ^ 
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A BLIND STKKET-MERCHANT. 


As long aa he lived, M> Ayscough remained 
my true iriend, and to him I owe much of tlie 
prosperity with which my later years liave 
happily been crowned. 


A BLIND STUEET-MEliCHANT. . 

Among the many curious acquaintances witli 
whom my world-wan derings have brouglit me 
into contact, not the least interesting is this blind 
street-merchant ; a man whoso last glimpse of 
light and life was forty years ago, and to whose 
eyes the brightest day does not differ from the 
darkest night. The casual passer-by would doubt- 
less write down niy friend in his mental category 
as a ‘ poor blind beggar but the latter would 
repudiate such a description of himself with in- 
dignant scorn, for he reasonably maintains that he 
is as much a ‘ merchant ^ as any peripatetic dealer, 
jieramhulating harrowman, or other ‘ sighted ^ per- 
sons, as he terms them, who obtain a living by 
selling goods in the street. For ten long years, 
in winter and summer, he has stationed himself 
against a wall in a certain suburb of London, and 
with his box of humble wares in front of him, 
awaited with saint-like patience the tardy advent 
of his iiifre(|iit*nt customers. Taking ativantage 
of my position as one of these, J one day entered 
into friendly conversation with him, and was 
agreeably surprised at his knowledge of matters, 
political and otlierwise, that were going on around 
Ixim, and as well at his general clieerf illness. 

It was a welcome break in the monotony of the 
tedious day, he informed Jiie, when a customer 
exchanged a few words with him, a luxury he 
enjoyed but sehlom : his (ihief gossijis and inform- 
ants being the kindly policemen on the beat. 
He was very eloquent upon policemen and their 
kindness to him, and told me with a gratified 
smile how he was indebted to the inlluence of 
some good-hearted otlioer high in grade for the 
remission of his hawker’s license, a matter of no 
small moment to him, I 

Yet, sad to ixjlate, even this poor hel rxless fellow 1 
found an enemy ; for some peculiarly heartless 
specimen of humanity had complained several 
times to the oliicials of the station in whose 
vicinity my blind merchant took his purgatorial 
stand, that ‘such a nuisance’ should be permitted 
to come betwixt the wind and his nobility. His 
inhuman complaints, however, had no effect ; and 
so in winter and surnnier, in scorching heat and 
bitter cold, the siglitless vendor of lights and laces, 
after his two- mile- walk from home, is to be seen 
at ‘business’ from nine in the morning until 
about eight in the evening all the year round, 
except Sundays, only leaving his post, or rather 
his wall, for a little needful refreshment 
But to counterbalani.’e such unaccountable en- 
mity, my friend assured me that he was happy 
in the possession of a goodly number of friends 
and many regular customers. Among the latter 
were two benevolent cixjatures, who to their regu- 
larity added a certain amount of eccentricity. 
For months they had been constant contributors 
to the humble store of the blind merchant — whose I 
weather-beaten visage lighted up witli a pleased 
expression ?i8 he spoke of them — but had always 
paii^ their donations in absolute silence, never 


speaking a word. ‘ No, sir,’ said my informant 
in answer to my interrogations ; ‘ neither of them, 
singular to say, has ever exchanged a word witli 
me ; but I know them by the manner in which 
they put the money into my hand ! A gentleman 
used to give me twopence every day. One week I 
missed him until tlie Saturday came round, and 
then I felt the same kindly pressure of the hand 
; and found a shilling in my palm. Ever since 
; then this kind gentleman has given me the same 
amount every Saturday afternoon. 

‘My otlier best friend is a good soul wlio gives 
me threejience every Saturday, like the former, 
as sure as the u*eek comes roiiiul, Clod bless him ! 
About a year ago 1 missed him for six M'eeks — you 
see 1 have nothing to do but keep account of such 
matters — and I thought 1 had lost him ; ‘but no’*; 
up he came one {Saturday and put eighteen pence 
I into my hand — that’s six threes, you know — and 
; away he went without u word ! — But that *s not 
I all,’ he continiietl. ‘ Some time back I really 
thought 1 had lost him for good ; and one day, 
j after he liad been away for ten weeks, 1 was 
bemoaning th(‘ lack of business, and wondering 
I how 1 sliould m^inage at home, wlien up comes my 
I lost gentleman and gives me hjilf-a-crovTD — ten 
I threepences, you see— just as though lie liad' made 
; a vow to give me llireepeuce a week come what 
I would ! Being curious to know what sort of 
i ]»eople in ap])earance my two good Samaritans 
were, 1 in<j,nired of my friend the policeman, who 
I described the “shilling” one as like a City mer- 
■ c.hant, am I the “ threitpenny ” one as a superior 
I sort of working-man.’ 

I Many subseipieiil conversations quite disabused 
me of my previous idea ->whicli 1 presume 1 hold 
I with most peo])le — that the world is a blank to 
the blind, and that with the loss of sight all the 
))lea.siires of lite are blotted out. Having missed 
iiiy blind friei* 1 from his accustomed place one 
Bank Holiday, 1 impiired the reason, and he 
informed me that he had been out into the coun- 
try — a real blind man’s holiday ! ‘ X went with 

my vlauglitcr to Abbey Wood yesterday, sir,’ 
were his words »'T’‘ ami a capital day 1 had, and 
thorouglily enjoyed niyself. Vou see, my daughter 
describes the scene to” me, and I can remember 
things — 1 was nearly twenty when 1 became blind 
— BO that I have the picture in my mind at once, 
and can sec the trees ami the fields, the cows, the 
streams, the hedges, and the wootls, just os well 
as you, sir. Then 1 went nutting, too ; 1 felt the 
leaves and the branches, ami, picked the iiiiU 
almost like a “sighted” pi^y’soii. Then niy girl 
would pick a flower ami tell me tlie colour while 
1 felt the shape, and it was pictured to my mind 
directly.— 0 yes, thank Cod ! 1 have many advan- 
tages over a person born blind. — And yet,’ he 
continued thoughtfully, ‘ it is a debatable question 
how tlie balance lies. .You see, as 1 said, I only 
require a description of any object or sceno to 
bring it to my iiiiml ; but, on the other hand, 
although a person who is born blind is debarred' 
from this undoubted pleasure, wbat his eye has 
never seen his heui’t cannot grieve lor !’ 

‘But 1 suppose the born blind can realise to 


some extent by description what they lose through 
not having their sigltt ?’ 1 inquired. 

‘Not a bit, sir,’ replied iny friend ‘In the 
school to which I first went after becoming Wind, 
we whe had lost our sight ,by accident could itot^ 
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make the slightest impression upon the minds of 
those who hud been blind from birth. We would 
sit round the hi'e enjoying ourselves in our own 
way, singing and telling stories ; but no matter 
how vivid our descriptions of scenes and objects 
might be, they had absolutely no meaning what* 
ever for those bom without sight.— I remember 
one young fellow — although it is dilticult for a 
l>erson blessed with the power of vision to credit 
a«ch a speech- who was very clever at music, 
ihe ofgan and such instruments, and who declared 
he would not give his little linger for the best 
eyesight }^ou could give him ! Another, after 
listening attentively to all we could urge in favour 
of man’s greatest ble.ssing, said with a light laugh ; 
‘HVell, 1 don’t care what you say about seeing : 
give me a good dinner before all your sight !” 
While a third actually doubted if ho could find 
his way about the town as well with eyes us he 
could' without, and felt sure he should be knock- 
ing his head against every corner.’ 

These strange utterances astound one at first 
hearing ; but it is easy to understand that those 
born without sight can have no conception of the 
appearance of objects and scenes, and that it is 
impos<8tble to give them any idea by the most 
Btrikihg description ; yet none the less it grates 
strangely to hour a good dinner considered a desir- 
able equivalent for the most precious gift of 
vision. 

During one of my conversations I ventured to 
hint that the absence of amusements and reading 
must make life exceedingly dull for the blind ; 
but received in i^oply the information that there 
are many recreations for the sightless which the 
outer world knows not of. One almost iiicouceiv- 
able game is * blind ’ chess, in which each player 
feels liis own and his antagonist’s men, and so 
notes the progress of the game, each piece having 
a peg to fix in the board. To mark the difi'erence 
between the opposing hosts, one set has a top -knot 
to each piece, the other being smooth. An even 
more startliim kind of game for blind people to 
play is skittles ! This, however, is generally 
played with a ‘sighted’ person Uxiwsist, and when 
there is no such individual at hand— he is gener- 
ally the porter or gardener'\)f the establishment — 
a sharp lad is chosen, whose duty it is to count 
the fallen pins and stick them up again. A paper 
on the various pastimes. of the blind, how they 
play at ‘touch’ and at other almost incredible 
games, how they write and generally amuse 
fliemselves, lould ^le made very interesting, but 
would unduly prolong this little sketch. 

Among our countless benevolent enterprises, 
one of the most useful and truly beneficent is 
assuredly the Society which lias for its object the 
supplying of embossed reading-books for the blind. 
This merciful and Christian institution sends out 
its welModen emissaries-;:und a load of bulky 
* blind* books is no joke — to distribute and ex- 
change its literary treasures among its poor dark 
tlieiiUlc ; and it does not I’equu’e a great effort of 
the imagination to picture the pleasure with which 
the advent of this itinerary library is hailed. In 
this way my informant assui-ed me tliat he had 
read the Hutory of England from its earliest times 
to those of the Qeorues— with the exception of 
two volumes which ne had failed to obtain — 
besideo many dther works, essays, &c. Reading, 
was a great splace to him at all times ; | 


* and many a sleepless hour has he whiled away at 
night by reading in bed with his open volume 
upon his breast, 

Tlie rapidity with which he read astonished 
me ; the volume was Proctor^s Lectures on the Sun ; 
and after getting a fair start with a sentence or 
two, he proceeded quite as q^uickly as an ordinary 
schoolboy would read a given exercise, reading 
from left to right, and following on with the 
next line from right to left, and so on backwards 
and forwards in unbroken continuity. 

It would be difficult to conceive, one would 
think, of an advantage which a blincl pei*8on has 
over one gifted with sight ; but my humble friend 
claimed such a one, laiiLdiingly telling me he 
could read in bed in the dark ; and even on very 
cold nights could place his book under the bed- 
clothes, and in luxurious comfort pursue his noc- 
turnal studies to his heart’s content. 

With one moie instance of a blind man’s 
superiority to a ‘sighted’ person under certain 
circumstances, I will conclude. One dark foggy 
night, when, os they say, you can scarcely see 
your hand before you, and there is one of those 
filthy opariue mists of which London is supposed 
to have tlie monopoly, my friend was wending 
his vfi\y home after his day’s business was over. 
Of course fog or no fog ditl not matter to one to 
whom it was always night, and eo, knowing 
every step of the road, he was making the best 
of his way — he walked at a good pace -when a 
belated passenger whom he overtook requested to 
be directed to a certain street. 

! ‘ Take my arm, friend,’ said the blind man ; ‘ I 

am going tliat way.’ And the two walked steadily 
along, the lost traveller not for a moment suspect- 
ing his gui<le’s uHliction, and taking the frequent 
taps of his stick on the pavement ns only a reason- 
able precaution on such a night. It was not 
until they arrived at the reijuired corner that the 
surprised individual discovered that his friendly 
companion was blind ; and he finished up his ex- 
pressions of astonishment at the singular circum- 
stance with a hearty burst of laughter, in which 
my old friend was not slow to join. And assur- 
edly such an instance, not of ‘the blind leading 
the blind,’ hut of the sightless conducting the 
seeing through the dangers and difficulties of a 
London fog, must be unique even aniong the 
wonderful things tliat have been achieved by 
tho.se afliicted with the loss of sight. 


EVENING IN AN OLD CITV. 

Down tbe long street of the gray old city oh 
either side the soldiers stand, with drooping heads 
and arms reversed. Up the road comes the tramp 
of many feet^ moving in slow unison, following 
the flag-draped bier. Under the old gateway of 
the city they pass silently up the hill towards the 
cemetery. The sky is gray and still, and the 
trees hang heavily over the road, their bright 
autumn hues showing neutral against tbe scarlet 
uniforms. The Dead March breaks out wild and 
mournful as the procession winds slowly out of 
sight, leaving tbe long street desolate and empty, 
the boom of the drum coming heavily down 
the wind. We pass under the ancient archway, 
through the quiet close, with avenue of tree% and 
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restless rooks, past tlio long Minster, away into 
the quiet water-meadows, where the river winds 
level and clear down the valley. All round slope 
the naked downs, gray jmaiiist the valley’s marshy 
green, and the readies of pale-blue sky above. No 
sign of death or any token, only dear-tlowiiig 
river, anil round about the iniglity hills, ahd 
freshness of light and colour, and springing of the 
vigorous gross. Suddenly, a rattling crash like 
thunder conies from the cemetery on the hill, and 
another and another, as the soldier’s requiem is 
sung by powder from a hundred rifles, wreaths 
of smoke float lightly, slowly, down the valley, 
and stillness falls again, broken only liy the rooks 
in the old elms along the river’s brink, who 
flap uneasily among the branches in the fading 
light. 

Up on the downs, in the steely gray of the 
autumn evening, the wind sings through the low 
bare hedges and the long rank grass on the steep 
banks. The feathery tops have a slight purple 
tinge 08 they are bent and blent in the breeze, 
ana the shorter grass below is russet yellow. 
The scattered thorn-bushes have a rich red and 
yellow bloom on their small leaves, suggesting 
the presence of many a varied hue only jto be 
diacoveretl by close inspection. This suggestion 
of colour is ])art of the peculiar charm of autumn. 
In summer the local colour is so dependenf on 
the sunlight, changing as the sky changes, that 
an overcast day will take away half the beauty, 
and leave the foliage mass(*8 of dull green. But 
in the cloudy days of autumn, the many-hned 
bravery of the landscape stands out rich against 
the gray clouds, and when the sun shines down 
with dreamy golden haze, turns it into such 
magical beauty tliat we loose our detaining hold 
on the fleeting robes of Summer, and turn right 
joyously to welcome her generous sister. 

Sharp and dark against the sunset sky stands 
the pine-topped hill iii front of us, with its ancient 
fosse and earthwork, where the old Homans made 
their camp many a long century ago. Between 
- their time and ours, the Lord Protector Cromwell 
kept there his watch and ward over the old 
city and its approaches for leagues around. The 
mounds are quiet and deserted now, with long 
rank grass where once the camp-fires blazed, 
amid the talk of the stern old Puritans as 
they tethered their horses and set their watch. 
What did old Oliver think about, as lie leant his 
broad back against the rough pine-stem, while 
the sunstit gleamed red through the trees behind 
hjm, glittering on the windows of the Minster far 
below ? Did no compunction touch liim, as he 
looked on the long lines of pinnacle and roof, 
and the darkened western eml, where his men 
had shattered the glass of the great window? Aiul 
did no doubt cross his miml, os he thought on 
the carved work broken down with axes and 
hammers? Beauty was to him a snare of the 
Evil One, and the red sunset but the promise of 
a storm to-morrow ; the whistling wind and 
mighty sweeps and swells of upland but chill 
weather and so many miles to march. 

A dreary and a desolate place now is ‘ Oliver’s 
Buttery’ at nightfall, where the shades of the 
old Puritans walk round the darkening ramparts 
as of yore, keeping watiih and ward. They did 
what they thought good to the ancient Minster, 
and ft stands out the more beautiful therefor 


to-day, with the rime and crust of centuries upon 
it, mellowed by the wind and weather, and 
melodious with the sound of organ and of 
chiming bells. Like a violin, it ripens with the 
growing years into a fulness of use and beauty 
which the wise old builders strove for when os 
yet the future was all before th^m. From the 
piled masses of brown stone on mighty column 
and rounded arch, to climax of their skill an^j 
labour, perfect equipoise of strength, with Hifwing 
line •and delicate foliage, and many a quaint 
device of bird and beast and fish, Btan<ls now 
the great stona poem of the ages, written to 
many measures by many earnest hands, com))lete 
in every phase of beauty. Generation after 
generation of the race of those wlio tenlili their 
hands to express their thoughts, have carved their 
thought in stone, and sleep now in its shadow ; 
while within its walls the same story is sung 
and carved and spoken, its it will be till the 
need for symbols is no more. 


THE MONTH: 
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AVk must go back nearly three centuries to find a 
total solar eclipse occurring on the 1st of January, 
as it has done this year, nor will another event of 
the same kind occur on New-year’s Day until the 
year 21()L On no former occasion have such pre- 
parations been made for it, and never before has 
such an army of astronomers and volunteer obser- 
vers been enrolled to watch the interesting pheno- 
mena which attend such an eclipKc. It speaks 
well for the enthusiasm of these observers when we 
remember that many of them undertake a journey 
of thousands - I’ miles in order to view a spectacle 
which lasts at the most about two minutes, and 
which by the very possible interposition of clouds 
may not be visible to them. But, according to 
all accounts, the ..weather at most of the stations 
ivas propitious, and valuable observations were 
made. Since the photographic camera and the 
spectroscope were enlisted into tlie service of 
astronomical research, these total eclipses have 
been regarded with increased interest, and each 
one helps towards the solution of problems of 
great importance to science. 

The invention, some years ago, by Parkes, of 
celluloid at once placed in tlie hands of manufac- 
turers a compound which could be used for most 
purposes in which ivory, which is every year 
becoming more scarce and expensive, was formerly 
employed. Knife-handles, the keys of pianofortes, 
and even billiard balls, 'have been made from the 
new material, which has also been employed for 
the manufacture of washable shirt collars antj 
cuffs for those >\ho grudge the expense of dean 
linen. Hitherto, this substance, which is a com- 
pound of camphor anef collodion, has been opaque ; 
but by a recent modification, it is now manufac- 
tured in thin sheet? which are almost as trans- 
parent as glass. This material ha| been recently 
introduced as a support, instead of glass, lor 
photographic dry plates, and there is every indi- 
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cation that it will be extensively used for this is especially the case with Australian plants, 
purpose. Besides the great saving of weight and which are so dependent upon sunny weather for 
the absence of brittleness, there are other advan- theijr healthy condition. But it is not alone 
tages of a technical nature which will cause this J^^ence of light that they have sunered from, but 

I photographers. wMch are so plentifully dispensed by the smoke 

/ More than "one wn ting- telegraph has boon I Jf Jjondon, 

I invented, and we can find the germ of such an I The Miniature Pocket Type-writer (the Minia- 
afpajwfcus by tuniin^» to the pages of any of the ture Type-writer Company, Swan Arcade, Brad- 
old text-books on electricity. None of tlieBo^^haa, ford) is an instrument which weighs only four 
however, gone beyond the experimental stage, ounces, is so compact tliut it can be easily carried 
each having imperfections of either speed or style pocket, and at the same time will print any 

which prevented it competing with more ordinary type. It is certainly a marvel 

methods of electrical communication. It is said, ‘^V^genuity. Ihe little contrivance comprises a 
.„.t E,|„,a O„, ta. 

completed a writing- telegraph winch is perfect in the types automatically; and a roller furnislied 
its action and which transmits handwriting faith- with a ratchet, by which the instrument is made 
fully. There is no doubt that such a telegraph to travel over the paper, and the necessary space 
w’ould be extremely useful in certtiin cases, but is preserved between the printed letters. This 
for ordinary needs existing systems aie sufficient. form of type- writer can, of course, never compete 
A gas-propelled carriage which was shown at an in speed with those instruments which are fur- 
Exhibition of Machinery at Munich hist year is nished with keys, but it is something more than 
described and illustrated in one of the German a toy, and will be very useful to those who 
paper*. This novel vehicle has the appearance of occasionally want matter printed instead of 


because of their pores becoming clogged with 
those sulphurous and carbonaceous pai'ticles 
\jrMch are so plentifully dispensed by the smoke 
of London. 

The Miniature Pocket Type-writer (the Minia- 
ture Type-writer Company, Swan Arcade, Brad- 
ford) is an instrument which weighs only four 
ounces, is so compact tliut it can be easily carried 
in the pocket, and at the same time will print any 
matter in legible type. It is certainly a marvel 
of ingenuity. The little contrivance comprises a 
rotating disc, on the under side of which the types 
protrude ; an inking roller which supplies ink to 
the types automatically ; and a roller furnislied 
with a ratchet, by which the instrument is made 


described and illustrated in one of the German a toy, and 
paper*. This novel vehicle has the appearance of occasionally 
a large tricycle, bearing an ordinary carriage body written, 
with seats, for four persons. The motor is The iiitn 


with seats, for four persons. The motor is The introduction of mineral oil for domestic 
charged with gas, which it generates from benzine lighting purposes has been a great boon to the 


or^ some similar fiuid, the vapour so generated working classes, for they are at once supplied with 
being ignited in a closed cylinder by an electric a cheap and etliciont illuminant, which replaces 
spark. The benzine is contained in a copper the farthing ‘dip’ which many of them were 
receptacle beneatli one of tlie seats, and enough compelled to use, and in many cases to work by. 
can be carried to last for a journey of seventy-five But the cheap oil fostered the introduction of 
miles. Althou^di this vehicle can be driven if j cheap lamps in which it could be burned, and 


reijuired at as high a speed as ten miles an hour, 
it is so perfectly under control that the driver can 
go at a walking pace if he so desires. Exiieri- 
ments with the gas-carriage are said to have been 
highly successful, and it is obvious that if this be 
the case, it will have a wide future before it 
A most ingenious form of telephone, and one 
which seems to be quite distinct from the well- 
known ‘Bell* or other patterns, has been pro- 
duced by Mr James Lowtli, amh'“called after him 
the Lowth Teleplione. It-Js being introduced by 
a Company in Chicago, and is said to work well. 
The instrument consists of a receiver and trans- 
mitter in one, and the novel point of the appara- 
tus lies in the circumstance that wliilst the 
receiving part of the contrivance is naturally held 
to the ear, t!ic transmitter, in the form of a pro- 
jecting plug, preV^cs against the exterior of the 
throa^^nd takes up from that organ the mechani- 


j these lamps have brought disaster and death to 
many a household. Indeed, the number of fatal 
accidents vvliich are caused by the use of these 
lamps is positively appalling, and many attempts 
have been made by inventors to protluce a form of 
lamp which shall be inexplodable. One form of 
these we have recently had the opportunity of 
trying ; it is called the ‘ Protector Safety ’ House- 
hold Lamj), and is so constructed that the wick 
has no direct communication with the oil-chamber. 
It is a hand-lamp which can he carried about with 
perfect safety. The ‘ Protector Ijamp Company ’ 
makes these lumps at Eccles, near Manchester. 

A few years ago, an important alteration was 
made in harnessing the dray-horses used by one 
of the French Railway Companies, and the 
method has proved to be so satisfactory that it 
has been extended to all stations under the con- 
trol of the Company. The improvement is con- i 


cal vibrations caused by sjieech. Th^e muscular fined to the traces, which are made of chain, with 
vibrations are converted into undulating impulses a strong spiral spring inserted in them. These 
of electricity, and pe so conveyijd to tiie distant elastic traces are found to possess many advan- 
coireepondent by line-wires. This new system of tages besides durability. The shock or blow on 
telephony is said to work well, and to be free the collar at starting is far less violent and in- 
firm defects which are foifnd in older methods of jurious to the horse, and the animal soon learns 


speech-transmission. 

Mr G. J. Symons, the wellJii^own meteorologist^ 
believes that fogs, not only m London, but else- 


that a steady pull without jerks will do the work 
required of him. It is most distressing to see 
what difficulties horses have in starting a heavy 


where in these islands, arc on the increase. This load under ordinary conditions, and we trust that 


is unwelcome intelligence* for all ; for, both the system describe may be widely adopted, 
duwitly and indirectly, fogs lead to much loss of A specialist interested in the question of Chil- 
ilr . H is also worthy of n^ice that even plant- dren’s Sight lately tested the vision of fifty boys 
life 18 not exenmt from their baneful influence, indifferently chosen from a public elementary 
In Royali* Botanic Society’s conservatories, school in London. Only twenty-three out of the 


directly and indirectly, fogs lead to much loss of A si 
life. ^ It is also worthy of n^ice that even plant- dren’s 


s^e Koyab Botanic Society s conservatories, school in London. Only twenty-three out of the 
Jbe plants have during the late foggy fifty were found to possess normal sight ; ‘twenty 
ather alied both leaves and ilower-buds. This more only attained an average visional valSle of 
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three-quarters ; and the remainder were not more 
than one-half, one being as ,low as one-fifth.' 
None of these boys had ever worn glasses, a^d 
08 we further learn that few could afford to 
purchase such aids to sight, it is perhaps a fair 
inference to assume that defective nutrition, 
owing to privation, may be at the bottom of 
mischief. The subject is one of such great im- 
portance that it should be taken up and thoroughly 
inquired into by the authorities. 

We have more than once commented upon the 
fearful loss of life which annually occurs in India 
from snake-bite. It has recently been computed 
that there are in that country two hiiudrod and 
thirteen separate species of these reptiles, but less 
than one-sixth of these are poisonous. It is stated 
that an effectual hairier to their entrance into a 
house is afforded by a line of carbolic powder 
strewn across the doorwaA^ But before adopting 
this remedy, care should be tiikeii that the enemy 
has not already become a lodger, for the same line 
of defence would most surely prevent his exit. 

Tile AUuncpunX publishes an iiiteresting account 
of a young gorilla belonging to a trader on the 
sou til -west coast of Africa. It follows its owner 
like a dog, and has accompanied him on a journey 
of twenty miles, walkiirg the entire (listancc. It 
is very docile and tractable, and weeps like a 
child if it is left alone by its master. The animal | 
seems to have acouired many civilised tastes and i 
habits, and will drink dilferent liquids out of a 
cup or glass like a human being. This is by no 
means the first instance of a gorilla l>eing brought 
under subjection by kindness. It will perhaps be 
remembered by some of our readers that a baby 
gorilla was a few years ago exhibited in London, ! 
but the severity of an English winter was fatal 
to it. 

What may be called the science of burglary lias 
now attained such a perfection that houseliulders, 
if they would preserve their valuables, must 
endeavour to cope with it in a scientific manner. 
We are all too prone to shut the stable door after j 
instead of before the horse is stolen, and we doubt 
not that those who have been ‘burgled' have 
since lieen most careful to guard both their doors 
and windows. In these days, wlien cdectric bells 
are fitted to all modern residences, it is an ex- 
tremely easy and cheap process to so extend the 
system of wires that all entries can be matle to 
give an alarm directly tliey are attempted by the 
burglar. A gong ringing out persistently in the 
dead of night will frighten away the most coura- 
gqpus robber, and it is in one respect 1 letter than 
a barking dog, for the reason that it cannot be 
silenced bv drugs, or any other means within the 
power of the intruder. 

A C4)rres|)ondent of the Zooloijui believes from 
obserifations made in his London house that mice 
and cockroaches are in some way antagonistic to 
one another. He notes that although the dis- 
agreeable so-called ‘black beetles* had been nume- 
rous in his residence for some time past, they have 
completely disappeared before an invasion of mice. 

* Do mice eat cockroaches ? ’ he asks, or do 
they merely disperse them by consuminc the 
food which they depend? We should be 

inclined to think that there may be soine local 
circumstances to account for this result ; or per- 
haps, as the correspondent himself suggests, the 
seaaoif may have been prejudicial to cockroaches 


and favourable to mice. It is certain that in 
many households both flourish to a most disagree- 
able extent. 

In a recent paragraph we referred to some 
experiments which have been conducted by the 
sanitary authorities in New Vork with steam os 
^ a disinfecting agent for clothing, &c. Our utten- | 
tion has since been called to the circumstance that 
a similar system has been in use in this country 
for some time, and has been found so succe^sfui^ 
that ii has been adopted in many public institu- i 
tions in different towns. The following are some I 
of its advantages : No chemicals are iised ; no 
article of drfess need be unmade ; colours are 
not affected by the treatment ; all germs, eggs, 
and insect life are instantaneously destroyed 
the steam being under pressure, will penetrate 
closely packed l)ad conductors of heat, such os 
feather-beds ; and tlie articles submitted to tjie 
process remain perfectly dry. The apparatus used 
is known as Washington Lyon’s I'atent Steam 
Disinfector, and all particulars concerning it can 
be obtained of Mr Lyon by addressing him at 85 
Asylum Road, Peckham, liondon, 8.E. 

A French doftor during a recent resjiJence 
in Tonquin has Buccessfully employed mercuric 
rhloride as a remedy in cholera. This salt is 
one of the most poisonous compounds known, 
and is otherwise calleil corrosive sublimate. Al- 
though it appears in the Biitish Plmrmacopfeia, : 
it i.s ve‘ry seldom used for internal administration, 
and then only in doses of about one-tenth of 
a grain. The doctor referred to employed it in 
still smaller quantities, and found that by its 
use the mortidity was reduced from sixty-six 
per cent, to about twenty per cent. The drug I 
was also found effective as a preventive measure 
in cases where perhaps one or two only of a 
rommnnity was attacked with the dire disease. 

Spoil g’s Pate (las Utiliseris a little contriv- 
ance wliicli can bo fitted on to any fish-tail burner. 

It consists of a spoon-shaped piece of nickel, 
which is so hinged on to a clamp which embraces 
the burner that it can be made to impinge on 
the flame in a t^ertaiii direction. This causes j 
the flame to spread o^t, and to give a greatly ! 
increased light with the same quantity of gas. 
AVe attribute the result to change of bhnpe in 
the flame, and also more perfect combustion 
brought about by the agency of the heated metal 
disc. 

Another expedition to the North foie is pro- 
jected, this time by our Norv^gian neighbours. 

It is asserted that a picked^set of men, used to 
contact ^vitli snow and ice, and for whom the 
rigours of an arctic journey would have few 
terrors, could readily lie mustered. It is proposed 
to despatch the expedition on its journey in the 
summer of 1S90, tiie leadership being offered to 
Dr Nansen, The attempt to reach the Pole 
would be made xnd Franz Josefs Land, a route 
which many students of the subject have advo- 
cated. 

The Early Roman church on the heights of 
Dover, the oldest Christian fabric in the country, 
has just been restored, and reopened for public 
worship. Its fonnd^jtions were laid fifteen cen- 
turies ago, and the spot where the l^mim eoldieri* 
altar formerly stooa, and the window though 
which the sentry could see whether the letup W4^ 
burning before it, can still he pointq^ out Tlue 
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interesting old building is almost touching the 
ruin of the old pharos or lighthouse which guitled 
the Roman calleys to their noinc. In one respect 
this latter building is unique, so far as this 
country is concerned, for it is built of volcanic 
tufa. As this stone is not found in the distnct, 
it is presumed that it was carried here as ballast 
in the Roman ships. 

• TOBACCO AS A DISINFECTANT.^ 

Thr habit of smoking is not one that commends 
itself to every jterson. With those who abstain 
from it, we find no fault ; but for that great 
nimiber in the community who indulge in the 
•weed, it may b.^ interesting to know, as the result 
oT scientific inquiry, that tobacco is not quite so 
black as it is frequently painted. Tobacco may 
not rank as a public benefactor, but, from what 
has recently been disclosed, it may lay claim to be 
somewhat of the nature of a general sanitarian. 
There is a popular notion, especially among the 
smoking portion of the community, that tobacco- 
smoko acts as a disinfectant ; tins claim, however, 
is, wfe believe, not generally HU]»ported by medical 
uico. But it has now been shown, from the i 
investigations and experiments of an Italian 
professor, Dr Vincenzo Tassinari, assistant nt the 
Hygienic Instil .to of the university of Pisa, that 
tobacco-smoke is to a certain extent an annihilutor 
of disease, by its action upon the growth of bacilli. 
Dr Tassinari has taken great pains to <lenjonstrate 
its utility in that dimtioii, and constructed special 
apparatus for the purpose. In order to imitate 
as closely as possible the process going on in the 
liuman moutli during the inhalation of smoke, 
Dr Tassinari passed tobacco-smoke through a 
horizontal tube into a chaml>er ke[)t moist by a 
bunch of wet cotton-wool suspended in it, and 
containing, besides, a ‘ culture,’ or growt h, of 
bacilli, which he sul^uitted to the action of 
tobacco-smoke. He used in his experiments the 
various qualities of manuractti’ed t(jbacco most 
generally smoked in Italy — that is to say, the 
large Virginia cigar, the large Cavour cigar, the 
smiill Cavour cigar, and the best cigarette tobacco. 
The action of all these was tried severally upon 
seven known kinds of bacteria —namely, the so- 
called cholera bacillus, the cattle-distemj)cr bacil- 
lus, pus coccus, Finkler-Prior bacteria, the bacilli 
of typhus and pleuro- pneumonia, and finally, 
the bacillus of blue pus. We suy advisedly the 
*S 0 '^c<Jled cholera bacillus,’ because its existence 
is not" yet positively proved. 

The I'esults obtained by Dr Tassinari were most 
remarkable, and amply repaid him for his trouble, 
the experiments showing uninisbikably that to- 
bacco-smoke considerably retar»ls the development 
of some varieties of bacteria, while it effectually 
prevents the development of othi^rs. Dr Tassinari 
carried his investigations furtuer, actually fixing 
the length of time during whicli the development of 
bacteria is prevented. By comparing experiment- 
ally the growth of the same micro-organisms when 
not exposed to the retarding action of tobacco- 
amoke with their development when so exposed, 
it was found that the smoke of the large Cfavour 
ojg^, for instance, delayed the development of 
|»n8 Mciili for seventy-two hours, and of cattle- 


j distemper bacilli for a hundred hours, and that 
the same smoke prevented the formation of cholera 
nnj typhus bacilli entirely — in fact, acted as a 
germicide. Similar results were obtained in the 
experiments with other descriptions of manufac- 
tured t()bacco. 

r Tassinari attributes this annihilulirig effect 
of tobacco- smoke upon bacteria to the action of 
the cheiiiical edements contained in it. He pro- 
poses to carry on further experiments with regard 
especially to the action of tcUjacco-srnoke upon the 
bacillus of tuberculosis ; and if these should prove 
as conclusive as those he has made with the mici*o- 
orgaiiisms named, consumptive patients may be 
benefited from a hygienic point ot view. At any- 
rate, the highly important results of the curious 
observations of Dr Tassinari, while they are of 
great interest to laymen, both smokers and non- 
smokers, deserve that careful attention of the 
medical profession which they will no doubt 


A BIRTHDAY. 

Up from the under- world they come again, 

Dim forms of vanished years ; 

And some rose -garlanded, nor known of pain ; 
Some pale with tears. 

The golden summers of gone girlhood’s days, 

When all the world w'as young ; 

The glittering star-gleam ; the bedizened sprays 
Where hoar-frost clung. 

Rose-sccnted gales tliat arc the breath of June; 

The north wind’s bitter blast — 

With many voices do they sing the tune 
Of life that ’s past. 

And could they tell us of the years to come— 
Would it l>e better so ? 

But nay : the Book is sealed, their lips are dumb; 
We may not know. 

I can hut wish you what is good and great. 
True-hearted till the end, 

Nor ever daunted by an adverse fate. 

Nor lacking friend. 

And if it be that you n»ust tread alone 
The long and empty years, 

Wear still rosemary for the past you Vo known, 
With hopes, not fears. 
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SOME NOTES ON TOTEMISM. 

What is a Totem ? Broadly, the badge of a clan 
or tribe, but something signifying a great deal 
more than mere political or social alliance. It is 
not only a tribal emblem, but also a family signal ; 
not merely a symbol of nationalit}^ but also an 
expression of religion ; not simply a bond of 
union among primitive peoples, but also a regu- 
lator of the marriage laws and of other social 
institutions. As defined by Mr J. G. Frazer, a 
totem is a ‘class of material objects which a savage 
regards with superstitious respect, believing that 
there exists between him and every member of 
the class an intimate and altogether special rela- 
tion.’ 

The use of totems seems to have been first 
noticed among the North American Indians, and 
the word itself is an Indian one. It is taken 
from the language of the OJibways or Chippe- 
wnys, a branch of the Algonquin race, who 
inhabited the region near Lake Superior. It is 
said to have been introduced into our literature 
by one Long, an Indian interpreter, who published j 
a book of travels in 1791. Among the American 
Indians its meaning is clear enough ; for with 
them the totems are well defined, although often 
curious in character. Thus, in the Ojibway tribe 
there are no fewer than twenty-three different 
totqps, or clan divisions. Nine of these are 
quadrupeds, marking out the wolf, the bear, the 
beuver, and other clans ; eight are birds, five are 
fishes, and one is the snake. In other words, 
the members of the tribe who carry these devices 
by 60 doing murk themselves as belonging to a 
distinct di\'ision of it, to be for all time and 
for certtiin practical purposes distinguished and 
separated from the other divisions. 

It is easy enough with totems of this character 
to imagine a basis of worship as the origin of the 
tribal badge, but it is not easy to see the meaning 
in other cases. For instance, the totems of some of 
I the other Indian tribes are such things as coiti, 
potato, tobacco-plant, and reed-grass ; as medicine, 
tent, lo4ge, bonnet, leggings, and knife ; as sun, 
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earth, sand, salt, sea, snow, ice, water, and rain ; 
as thunder, wind, and even ns ‘many seasons.’ 
Now, it is hardly possible to presuppose worship 
in the case of maify of these totems, and indwid of 
some of them it is evident the pictoiial represen- 
tation, or concrete expression in any form, W'us 
impossible. But a totem may exist without 
visible expression, and its nature may be indicated 
by a species of freemasonry. 

Next to the Nt^rth American Indians, the 
aboriginal tribes of Australia present the moi|| 
developed form of totem ism of any peoples of our j 
time. Among the Australians is to be found the | 
same use of totems us among the Indians, and | 
chiefly taken from tlio animal kingdom. There 
are kangaroo, opossum, iguana, emu, bandicoot, 
and black -snake - visions among the Kamilaroi 
tribes. There are also eagle, crow, water, moun- 
tain, swamp, river, hot-w’ijid, and sun totems ; and 
the first question asked Ify an Australian black 
of a stranger is, JlOf what murdoo [family or 
clan] are you ?’ In fact, in Australia the totem 
seems more of a family tlran a clan name. 

So in Africa, among the Hottentots and Bechu- 
anas, are found crocodile-men, monkey men, 
buffalo-men, and such family names as Horse, 
Lion, Sheep, Ass, &c. The head of the family 
is the ‘ great man ’ of the animal whosfe name he 
bears, and the members of Jbe tribe will not 
eat the flesh or use the skin of its protecting 
animal. 

Professor Robertson Smith in his work on Early 
Arabia tells us that many of the Arab tribes take 
their names from animals, such as the lion, the 
panther, the wolf, the beftr, the dog, the fox, the 
hyena, the sheep, &c, ; and that the animal whose 
name is borne by the tribe is not used for food 
by that tribe, and is otherwise treated with respect. 
Among the hill-tribes ot India, similar cl^-b^ges 
are also to be found, as the Heron, Hawk, Crow, 
and Eel clans of the O^aon and Mimdari tribes of 
Chota-Nagpur. 

The geographical distribution 6f «tote|tilSi]| is 
very wide, too wide for to follow tiihin*»th<f 
limits of this article. In North America it pre- 
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vails among all the Indian tribes, but not among 
the Eskimos. In Central America it is found 
among some of the tribes of Panama ; and in 
South Aineidca it is found in Colombia, Venezuela, 
Guiana, and Patagonia ; and triices also have been 
supposed among th(i ubotigines (not the Incas) of 
Peru. In Australia it is universal— we apeak, 
of course, always of aboriginal peoples — and in 
Africa it appears to be general in the south and 
West) and on the equator. It is found alike in 
Bengal and in Siberia, in Polyn<?sia and in 
Chinn. 

The Chinese ayatein merits a^vvord ; and it is 
tioteworthy ^liat, (m the authority of a RusBiau 
imveller quoted by Mr M‘Lennau, ‘a tdiaracteristie 
•feature in Central Asiatic traditions is the deriva- 
tion of their origin from some animal.’ Thus, the 
Tele people are said to liuve sprung from the 
marriage of a wolf and a beautiful Ilun priiieess ; 
the Tugas believe themselves to be descended 
from a she-wolf ; the Tilictans from a dog ; tlie 
Mongol khans from a blue wolf and a white hind, 
&C, The Chinese expression for their own people 
is PHt-Sinqy which means ‘the hundred fainily- 
namas.’ In fact it is computed that there are 
about four hundred family-names in Chino, and 
inUirmarriage is foi'bidden betwe^tni persons of the 
same family-name. In this connection it may 
be noted that some of the Australian tribes have 
a legend to the effect that the use of totems 
was introduced by command of tlie Great Spirit 
to put a atop to consanguineous marriages. 

Some curious items referring to totem ism are 
to be found in Dr Turner’s Ixjok about Samoa. 
Thus, it is said that if a Turtle-maii ate of a tnrtle 
he grew very ill, and the voice of the turtle was 
heard in his inside, saying : ‘ He ate me : I am 
killing him.’ If a Prickly Sea-urchin-man con- 
sumed one of these shell fish, n prickly sea-urchin 
grew in his body and killed him. If a Mullet- 
man ate a mullet, he squinted If a Cockle- man 
carried away a cockle, it appeared on some part of 
his person ; and if he ttte it, it grew on his nose. 
If a Banana-man used u banana leaf for a cap, 
ho became bald If a Butterily-uuui caught a 
butterfly, it struck him dead If a Fowl-man 
ale a fowl, delirium and death resulted. And 
80 on — all going to show that among some totem 
peoples, if not axnong all, the totem has some- 
tbinp of tlie quality of a fetich, os well as the 
Bi^iftcaiice of a family emblem. 

But. as Mr J. U. Frazer shows, totems are of at 
least thiee kind^ There is, first, the Clan totem, 
common to a wholcf clan, and passing by inherit- 
ance from generation to generation. There i», 
second, tlie Sex totem, common either to all the 
males or to all the females of a tribe, to the exclu- 
sion of the other sex. And there is, third, the 
Individu^ totem, belonging to a single individual, 
and not passing to his* descendants. There aie 
also Cross toteois and souxMt^ther kinds, which, 
however, are really only varieties of the Clan 
totem, and this l^t is the most important of 
aft. 

Rogai*dlaff Clan totemism, it is to be noted 
that^'^e relation of mutiml help ^md protection 
includes also the totem it^lf ; that is to say, if 
a man takes care of his totem, he expects the 
tbttijn to return the compliment If the totem 
; Ja' a«d<^^0U8 animal, it must not hurt his cl^- 
of Senegambia docjtare 


that the most deadly scoi’pions will over 
their bodies withoj.xt hurting them. There is a 
Snake clan in Cyprus which holds to a similar 
beuef. Among the Moxos of Peru, a candidate 
for the office of medicine- man must allow hini- 
eelf to be bitten by a tiger (the totem) ; and if 
survives, he proves liis kinship and fitness. 
Among the Crocodile clan of the Bechuanns, if 
a man is bitten by a crocodile, or even has 
water splashed on him by one, ne is expelled 
from the clan, as one esteemed unworthy by the 
totem. But a totem nnist do more than not 
injure — it must help. Members of Serpent clans 
in various parts ot the world profess to heal 
by their touch those who have ueen bitten by 
serpents. Th(?re is a Seaweed clan in Samoa 
wlucU, when it goes out in canoes to fight, thi'ows 
seaweed into the water to hiiuha* the flight of the 
(memy ; if the enemy try to pick up the weed, 
it sinks, but rises again as soon as some of the 
totem clan approach it. The kangaroo warns the 
Kangaroo tribes, and the crow warns the Ci’ow 
tribes of Austialia of approaching danger. This 
is all very wtdl when the totem is a bird, beast, 
or fish ; but one does not very well see bow it 
will work wLcn the totem is a stick, a stone, a 
cloud, an element, or a colour. 

The totem bond is a much stronger affair than 
what W'e regard as the bond of blood or family. 
All the members of a totem (dan regiu'd each 
other SB kinsmen, or brothers and listers, and 
are bound to help each other. The Clan totem 
represents both a ridigious and a social system, 
because all the men and women who call them- 
selves by the name of the totem believe them- 
selves to be of one blood, descendants of a common 
ancestor, and bound to each other by common 
obligations and a common faith. 

Some of the social aspects of totemism may be 
briefly referred to. For one thing, the totem bond 
is stronger tliaii the domestic bond. In every 
totem tribe there must be iiKnubers of two or more 
totem clans, because the males ennnot marry the 
females of their own totem. If, then, a blood- 
feud breaks out between their clans, husband and 
wife will have to take opposite side^s, and the 
children will be arrayed with one parent against 
the other, according as tlie custom of the people 
may be to trace descmit through the mother or 
the father. Then, if anything happens to a 
man, all his clansmen are entitled to satisfaction, 
not from the aggressor alone, but from the 
euliro clan to which the aggressor belongs. A 
ciu-ious illustration of this has been noted among 
the Gottjiros of Colombia in South America. This 
tribe is divided into some twenty or thirty clans 
with descent in the female line ; and it is said 
that if a man happens to cut himself with his 
own knife, to fall off his own horse, or to hurt 
himself in any way, his mother’s clan immediately 
deiiittud blood- money from him for injuring one | 
of their totems ! | 

Then, as to marriage, personH of the seme totem j 
may not enter into conjugal union. This rule is j 
what is called exogamy. Some tiibes say of 1 
those who marry within the clan, that their | 
bones will dry up and they will me. Among 
the Australian trito, deatli is the regular penalty | 
for a breach of this rigorous rule. , 

Speaking generally, it may be sa^ that nuuriage 
prohibition extends only to a man’s own* totm 
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clan. But there ore also numerous cases where 
the prohibition extends further. Thus, a Panther 
of the Creek Indians may not marry a Panther ; 
but he is also prohibited from marrying a Wild- 
cat woman. The Senecas were divided into two 
groups of four totems each : the Ikjar, Wolf, 
Beaver, and Turtle clans could not intermarrj\^ 
nor could the Deer, Snipe, Heron, and Hawk 
clans ; but a member of any one of the totems 
of one group was compelled to seek a mate in 
one of the totems of the other group. 

This peculiarity seems most marked among the 
Indian tribes, but is also to be foiuicl among the 
Australians ; and among these last, a very remark- 
able feature luis been noticed— 'iiamely, that divi- 
sions of one tribe have recognised equivalents in 
other tribes even when the languages ai’e dilferent. 
Thus, a native can travel over liiiadreds of miles 
and be supplied with wives by the various tribes 
he sojourns with, for differeuce of language does 
not prevent him recognising the signs by which 
he can tell whether the tribal division is one into 
which he can lemilly marry. 

It is impossible to go thoroughly into the origin 
and nature of toteniisin within the limits of an 
oi'ticle such os this. But enough has been said 
to show that its main use among primitive 
peoples has been with relereiice to marriage. As 
to whether or not it took its origin in some 
religious idea, or whether the religious aspect has 
been an aftergrowth of the social custom, opinions 
continue to diller widely. In brief, it may be 
said that Mr MTiennan thought that totemism 
was necessarily connected witli animal-worship ; 
that Mr Herbert Spencer tlnuka it was a confused 
sort of ancestor- worship ; that Sir John Lubbock 
thinks it originated in nature- worship ; and Mr 
Staniland Wake thinks that it had a gocnl deal 
to do with the oriental belief in the transmigru- 
tiun of the soul, and was a combination of nature- 
worship and animal- worship. 
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CHAPTEK X, 

It may be supposed that Isaiah made a purposed 
detour, or that his business led him away from 
the high-road. In either case the boys saw no 
more of him, though they bore straight on for 
some seven or eight miles before I'esting. Tiiey 
we^b excellent pedestrians, both ; and after their 
parting with Isaiah they walked in better heart 
than before, ^ They had an elder’s sanction for 
their enterprise, however reluctantly expressed ; 
and even John felt a little the brighter for the 
^counter, though in a twilight kind of way. 
They bought the envelope and the postage stahip, 
according to promise, and William wrote the 
address at the stationer’s counter in his round 
school hand. 

They were dusty and a little footsore when 
at sunset they entered the old-fashioned town of 
Warwick, Its cobbled streets and ancient gables 
looked unhctnelike to William’s eyes ; and John 
clung to his protecting companion’s sleeve, as if 
^ st^ageness of the place frightened him. j 
Wilis ^rat business was to secure a lodging for| 


the night, but he was shy of making inquiries^ 
imd looked about rather hopelessly. People whp 
walked briskly in the streets seemed too busy 
and important with their own ttlfuii’s to be 
accosted, and idlers looked too unconcerned and 
unsympathetic. The two lads drilled hither 
and thither, reading the legend .‘Lodgings for 
Travellers’ or ‘Beds for Single Men’ in windows 
in some of the by-streets, but repelled by tli^, 
aspect of the houses. Will was afraid of^tlie 
inns 4>ecause of the slenderness of his resources ; 
and from a native and cultivated prejudice in 
favoiir of cleanlyiess could not bring himself to 
face the lodging-houses. The spring night was 
closing fast, and the air was growing chilly. It 
had been passably fine all day, but now* a cold* 
sprinkle ot rain and a keen wind gave a spuT 


sprinkle of rain and 
to his halting intent. 


i keen wind gave a spuT 
The street they stood in 


was quite lonely, and lights behind the blinds of 
the houses uuide the outer night doubly dreary 
by comparison with the possibilities of comfort 
and warmth within. 

‘Come along. Jack. We’ll speak to the next 
we meet, and ask where we can get a bed.’ 

A brisk footstep sounded at the end ot the 
darkening street, and tliey moved ti:»wai\ls it. • 

‘If you please, sir,’ said Will, and the passenger 
pausing, looked down upon him, ‘can ytui tell me 
where we can get a lodging for the niglitP 

‘ Where you can get V Tiie stranger paused 

inquiringly. 

‘ A lodging for the night.’ 

‘ I do not—know him,’ siiid the stranger slowly, 

‘ What is he ? ’ 

‘ We want to sleep somewhere ; we want a 
bed.’ 

‘Abedl To sleep? Oh yes. Come wiz me.* 

By tliis Will knew him. It was the 

stranger who laid found him on Scott’s Hills on 
the morning of John’s disaster. If it had not 
been for tlie change in the foreigner’s dress, he 
would have recognised him earlier ; but, whereas, 
three-fourths of u year he had looked alto- 
gether shabby and vagabond, he was now rather 
a dandy tlian otherwise, wearing a glossy silk 
hat and gloves, and cartying an umbrella. He 
made no claim on Ins acquaintance, but followed 
him silently, wondering at the chance, and feeling 
it to be a little adventurous and spicy. 

The stranger walked briskly lor a hundred 
yards oi* so, and then turned a corner, looking 
round his shoulder to see if ^ the boys were 
following. A few yards further on he thrust 
open a door which led from the street into a 
; darkened passage. ‘ Come in.’ 

Will lingered, not altogether certain that the 
spice of the adventure had not a flavour of 
danger in it A strange town, a lonely street, 
a dark house, a foreigner ! A favourable com- 
bination for dealings not’altogether favourable to 
•Siifety. 

‘ Come in,* Uie struimer repeated. 

Will entered, and Johu followed, holding him 
by the sleeve. The foreigner close^l'the door, 
and left them in the* dark. By-and-by they 
heard him calling : Madame ! Madame VignQ 
A female voice misweied, in a foreign tongue.*— 

‘ Pouvez-voiis me dire?’ began the ioreigner, 

and then plunging down a set df; $tairti,«he 
becanie inaudible. There was a rapid topthered* 
colloquy dpwu below, and for all Will 
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could havo told, it nii^ht have related to the 
sauce he and John should bo cooked with. He 
wi 8 he<l he had not had the chance to address 
a foreigner, and had already formed some dim 
itlea of bolting into the street and slamming the 
dooj* behind him, when a streak of light appeared, 
and, a second , or two later, a prodigiously fat 
woman, carrying a candle. She was still young 
spite of Jier ponderous size, an<l she had a 
hanoiome face, so alight with good-humour and 
kindness that all the boy’s vague fears vanished 
at the first glimpse of it. 

,Now it happened that Macfurlane’a curriculum 
included a study of the French tongue for such i 
as had parents who were prepared to pay for | 
that iuxuiy as an extra. will had been a 
member of the French class for three or four I 
years past ; and had so profited by his studies 
that he had actually been able to identify the 
only words he had heard in the house as being 
fragments of tlie French tongue, and wjis inspire* I 
to conciliate this fat and smiling lady by address- 
ing her in her own language. 

*Noo voi>droiigs oon lee,’ he said, therefore; 
and fife fat woman, dropping as“if she had been 
allot, 'plumped upon the stairs and laughed, with 
the candle held out towards the two young 
wanderei’s. She laughed with so extreme au 
abandon and belplessneas that slie seemed to hold 
out the candle m a comically despairing hope 
that somebody would take it from her; and John 
stepping forward relieved her of it. But at this 
she lauglied tlie more ; and since neither of the 
boys had the remotest idea of what it was that 
so tickled her fancy, they were a little inclined 
to think her mad. The swarthy-skiiiuod, blue- 
eyed little foreigner stood by smiling, and the i 
boys stared open-eyed. | 

‘ He speaks French, the little one,* said Madame j 
Vigne in her own language, ‘with what an accent! 
Oh, but with what an accent!’ She wiped her 
eyes upon her white apron, and rose breutlilessly 
from her seat upon the stairs. ‘Where are you 

f oing, you children ?’ sIjc asked in excellent 
Inglish, with but the faintest tinge of a foreign 
tone. ‘ Where do you coifie from ^ 

‘We are going to London,’ said Will, ‘and 
we want to get a Vied for tu-uight, if you could 
tell us where, please.’ He was not hurt or 
angry at the fat woman’s laughter. Now that 
it was over, indeed, it seemed to make him more 
at home w?eh her^ 

‘You are going, to London?’ she repeated. 
‘What are you going to London for?’ 

‘We are going to look for something to do 
there,’ Will answered. 

‘ They Imve run away from home,’ said Madame 
|n a rapid aside in her own tongue. — ‘Where 
d‘) you come £1*010 V , 

‘From towards Liverpool, ma’am,’ said Will, 
With perfect verbal truthfulness, but deceptive 
intent 

‘Oh!‘ she answered, taSlig the candle from 
John’s hand and looking ^first at Ids boots and 
0 en at Will’s. ‘You have not worn your shoes 
;much to have travelled so far. — WTiat is your 

^ William Greg^^ 

: ‘ And youri*?’ 

’ fV 8*** ihime is John. Vale.’ 

for himself, I suppose.— WE^hat 


is your name?’— John said nothing, but looked 
at her in a mild vacancy.— ‘What are you going 
to 64^ in London, if ever you get there ?’ 

‘I shall take care of him, ma’am,’ said Will ; 
and Joliii put a hand through his arm, as if 
accepting the proffered protection. 

^ladainc Vigne laid her left hand on John’s 
shoulder and turned him round, surveyiim him 
! from top to toe. Then she went through the 
sumo performance with Will. ‘They are respect- 
able,’ she said then, in another rapid aside, in 
her own language. ■ ‘They have run away from 
home, tlie little rogues. — You have money?’ she 
I asked a second later, addressing herself to John 
again. 

j ‘We haven’t much, ma’am,’ Will answered ; ‘and 
I we must make the most of it’ 

I ‘AVell,’ she said, thrusting open a door which 
! led from the narrow little hall, ‘ go iu there. — 
Arc you hungry ?’ 

‘Not very, ma’am,’ Will responded. 

‘Not very,’ she an-^w'ered, hopping to a cluiir 
and pulling down a sliding gas bracket ; ‘ but 
a little. — Very well. You shall liave something 
to eat. — Are you a little liungry too, you boy — 1 
YOU with nothing to say for yourself? Are you 
huimry?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,* said .John. 

‘Then you shall liave .sometliing to eat also.’ 
W'^ith that she lit the gas, and hopped from the 
chair to the floor with griuit appurenl ease, but 
80 heavily that she nuKle the floor shake and 
tlie ornaments on the cliiinney-piecc to edatter 
violently. ‘Wait there, and see vvliut I can do 
for you". — Keep an eye upon tliein,’ she added 
to her small countryman, and so w'ent from the I 
■ room with a hop, skip, and jump, in odd con-. 

I trndiction to the massiveness of her figure. 

‘Be seated,’ said the smiling little foreigner 
i wu'th a long pause between tlie tw'O w’ords, and 
a momentary triumph at having found the second. 

I — 'The boys obeyed liim, and he, seating himself 
opposite to them, leaned his arms upon the table 
and looked from one to the other. — ‘I have — seen 
you,’ pointing to John; ‘and yon,’ pointing to 
Will, ‘ before.’ 

‘Yea, sir,’ said Will; ‘I know you have. I 
was very much obliged, sir, and so was Jolin.— 
This is "the gentleman W'ho found us, Jack, the 
day tliut you W'ere hurt.— I told him all about 
it, sii-, afterwards.’ 

I ‘Ah I’ said the little foreigner. ‘His fazer — 
wliere is his fazer?’ 

I ‘He’s dead, sir.’ 

j * Eh, la, la ! Zat is bad — bad ; oh, very bad. 
Poor boy ! He was good man, his fazer? Not?’ 

I ‘ Oh yes ; indeed, he was, sir.’ 

The little foreigner nodded sympathetically and 
looketl grave. He forbore to question further, but 
inechauically searching in his pockets, found the 
I materials for a cigarette, and began to roll one 
[ with a supple dexterity of the fingers. When it 
w'us maile he set it between his lips and rose to 
light it at the gixs jet ; but at tlie sound of 
Madame Vigne’s footstep on the stair, sat down 
again without having done so. Madams appear- 
ing with a tray, set it upon a side-table, and 
proceeded to lay a snow-wliite cloth, upon which 
she set a dish of coM meat, a loaf, a iug of 
water, and plates and knives and forks for : 
tw^o. ' ® 
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'* Pitch in ! * she said when she had carve^l a 
liberal portion for each of the boys ; and seeing 
that Will rather stared at this* form of invitation, 
she dropped into a chair and laughed heAelf 
quite helpless. * I hope that is English,’ she said 
breathlessly as she wiped lier eyes with her apron. 

* You can understand 'i Very well. Eat There 
is plenty there, and plenty more.’ ^ ’ 

The boys began to eat, gingerly and delicately, 
in defiance of appetite, feeling her eyes upon 
them. 

‘ Thej" are she said, turning away nn<l 

addressing her countryman. ‘Tliey will be right 
by-and-by, if wc leave them to themselves. — 
You boy, you who speak French, do you know 
what r am saying?’ — Will’s stare was certificate 
enough ol ignorance, and she turned round again j 
tn her companion. — ‘They are not quite little 
gentlemen, but they are respectable. They have 
run away from home. AVe iiinst take care of 
them, and find where they come from, and send 
tliem bac.k again.’ I 

‘I have met them before,’ the little man j 
answered ljer."-‘I)id I tell y<ni about the boy. 
with (he woninled head ?’ — Madame V^igne nodded. 
'•‘That is the quiet one, Tlie other is the 
boy who was with him. They tell me that 
the quiet hoy’s father is dead. Fie lool<e<l well- 
to-do, and ilrovc a beautiful horse. lie oflere<l 
me nnniey for watching by tlie boy ; I do not 
k. m bow mueb, but a little handful of silver. 

1 was iiiditrerently dressed ; 1 >vas rambling to j 
sketch. ' 

I adame Vigne nodded again. ‘ A^ou must | 
expect to be treated like a beggar if you look like j 
a beggar. You dress yourself to be despised, one | 
would think. — Oh, you arc better uow.’ This j 
was in answer to an appealing odd little gesture | 
which called her attention to his personal appear- 
ance. — ‘A^on are sure these are the same hoys r 
‘One of them knows mo again,’ he answered; 
‘and I know both of them.’ 

The fat good-naturiMl woman turned and looked 
at the, young wamlerers Avith a new interest. 
‘AA^uit a little,’ she .said. ‘1 will not spoil their 
appetite by cpiestioiiing them now ; but I will 
find out all about them by -and -by.’ 

It was noticeable that John did wliat Will 
did, ami that he kept a watcli upon him for i 
that purpose, as if he founded himself upon 
him consciously or unconsciously, and depended | 
upon him in all things for guidance. AA’hon : 
AVill pu.shed bis' plate away, John followed his' 
example ; but the}^ liad both done ample justice | 
tt) the meal. 

‘You have finished?’ a.sked Madame Vigne.' 
‘You have had enough? You can eat as much ! 
as you like. — You will not eat any more ? A^ery * 
well. Noav we will talk. Your name is William j 
Gregg, and yours is John Vale, Very Avell. 
Where do you come from ? ’ — No answer, but ' 
John and Will looking uncomfortably at each * 
other and stealing shy f^lances at Matlnme. — ‘Ah ! 
you will not say ? Very well. Why did you 
nm away from home ?’-T"Still no answer, but 
an aspect of increased guilt on both,— ‘Boys 
cannot be allowed to run away from home. It 
is very naughty in boys to run away from home. 
You must be kept until your friends ask after 
you, and then you must be sent back again.’ 

* We ^re not Koinc back acain. ma’am.’ said Will 


very quietly, but with extreme resolution. ‘We 
can pay for what we have had, but you mustn’t 
stop UR, ma’am. If we were sent back fifty 
times, we should come away again every time,’ j 

He had tied up the four half-crowns Isaiah 
had given to him and hia companion in the 
same strip of rag with the money he had origin- 
ally started with, and drawing .this from his 
pocket, he began to unroll it with trembling 
lingers. ^ 

‘Qbo!’ cried Madame. ‘Fie for KhamcT A 
well-bred boy to offer a lady money. No, no. I 
did not mean to hurt you ; but put up your 
money and come to me, and let us have a talk. 
— Now, sit down there and tell me. I will 
be your friend. I will not be unkind to you. 
Do you think I am cruel ? Now, look at m€ | 
aud tell me if you think I am cruel ?’ 

‘No, ma’am,’ .‘<aid Will, looking up, with ai 
fat coaxing forefinger under his chin. j 

‘Very Avell,’ she answered. ‘I am not cruel, 
aud I will he kind if you will let me. Now, you 
mn.st know that you are silly hoys to run away 
I from home.’ 

I ‘No, ma’am,’ ^said ^Master Will with mighty 
j eeriousness, * wo were not silly, really. It Avas 
quite necessary, ma’am.’ * 

‘Oho!’ crie<l Madame again, ‘it was quite 
necessary ? Now, what made it quite neces- 
sary ? ’ 

‘They want to heat Jack every day,’ said 
AA'^ill ; but this struck liini as being so inade- 
quate to the case, and he felt so helpless to 
explain it all, that lie went quite doggiidly silent 
Madame leaning forward, put an arm about him, 
aud made a motion to draw him towards her. 
At that he winced and gave a quick short breath, 
at whicli Madame released him with a sudden 
raising of her eyebrows and a glance at her com- 
pa.uion. 

‘AVell,’ she said, ‘you shall go to bed now. 
You arc very du.sty and dirty with your walk, 
and yon must wash first. — Come witli me, and 
I will show you where *you can sleep. — Co thou, 
Aehille, and tinck Monsieur Vigne.’ 

The April shower l^at noisily at the Avindow, 
and the little man raised a hand and nuulo a 
gesture to indicate it. ‘Later on,’ he said 
tranquilly. 

Madame lit her candle and mai'shalled the 
boys up-stairs into a clean barij little room. 
There she BUperinten<led in a mollierly fashion 
their toilet for the night, kisi^d thefii both, and 
left them to undi'oss, Avnrniiig them that the 
candle Avoiild be, taken uAvay in ten niinutes, 
and bearing their shoes Avith her, as a precau- 
tionary measure against any attempt on their 
part to escape. 

‘Madame,’ said the little man when she de- 
scended, ‘permit me tell you that you are 
n Avonuui of a thousand. You have a good 
Madame.* 

‘Is it to be a AA^oman of a thousand to baA'e 
a good heart?’ Madame demanded. 

‘A/a foiy yes,’ he answered. * Your ttix 
charms, Madame, and that is so much the worsts 
for us. But the majority of you are not good 
for much. Yon ifi*e an angel ; I admit it, X 
proclaim it. One AA*omari? Yes.^ But AvOmenl 


going back again, ma’am,’ said Will | Madame accepted the ^reonal l8id : 
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impcrBOnal blame with composure, an<l flourishing 
from her pocket a piece of knitting, began to 
work at it. Suddenly she looked up. ‘Tlie 
tain has ceofied. Find Monsieur Vigne for me, 
Achille.' 

He got up obediently and went out, returning 
in the course of an hour in company with a 
long lean Frchichman of about fifty, a stately 
man, so withered and dry that he might have 
b^iacarv^ed out of wood. 

‘Achille has told you of our little adventure 
of this evening V his wife asked him. — He nodded 
in answer. — ‘You approve of what I have done?' 

‘Assuredly.’ * 

‘Come with me,’ she said, pinching her lips 
^rid twisting her jolly face into an expression 
of mys'ery ; ‘I will show you something. But 
tread quietly ; the children are asleep.’ She led 
him to tlie chamber in wdiich the boys were lying, 
and having first set the candle she carried upon 
the floor, softly turned clow'n the bedclothes, and 
with a delicate womanly hand drew Will’s sleeve 
higher than his elbow. Tlien slic raised the 
candle and, beckoned her husband, wlio raised 
his liands and his eyebrows and* drew’ an inward 
breaUi. 

* The poor little body is so from head to foot,’ 
she W'hispered. ‘I have looked. His face is so. 
Poor child ! ’ She re-arranged the beil-clothes 
an I beckoned her husbaml aw'ay. 

‘Who kuow^s?’ said he, turning to whisper on 
the landing. ‘ He may have merited it.’ 

‘Jean!’ she answered scornfully, ‘how can 
a child of his years have merited that? He 
has not lived long enough to merit it, if he 
had been boni wicked. It is only these English 
who treat their children so. If a man of our 
country did it, the people would tear him piece- 
meal.’ * 

‘There is cruelty everywhere, my dear Ma- 
thilde,* said the husband mildly. 

‘Jean,’ said Madame Vigne, thrusting the candle 
upon him so that she enight use both hands in 
wiping her eyes wdth her apron, ‘if our poor 
little Hector had lived, and w’e had died’ 

‘My dear,’ said Mouspur Vigne appealingly, 

‘ wdiy harrow^ me w’ith these thoughts ? What- 
ever you do, I shall approve it.’ | 

TOOTHACHE CHARMS. 

PoafttBi V* tdiere is no pain so difficult to endure, 
and one that meets with so little sympatliy, us the 
excruciating agony (jf toothaclie. In Norfolk, the 
poor 8Uffei*er from this malady is, according to 
tile Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, jeoringly taunted 
with possessing the ‘ love-pain.’ Dean Swift has 
recorded that 

A coming shower your shooting corns presage, 

Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 

But the ^grim mischief-making chiel’ appears to i 
bo much more pi*ev{d6V?!^luring the present 
of thriving dentists, and waits not for approach- 
ing rain. Shakespeare, however, was evidently 
^acq;uaiuted ‘with a. raging tooth,’ or he would 
never have' written, 

' ..There WM never yet philosofiher 
, ; V . ( That couM endure the iootuaclto patiently ; 

iater^ Buriis ha» anathematised this malady | 


in a poem of six stanzas. There is little wtmder. 
then, that amongst Jhe vulgar and superstitious, all 
manner of charms* have been in vogue to release 
the victim of this painful disorder from its thinl- 
dom. iEsCulapius is credited wdth the honour 
of being the first to advocate the practical cure 
of having the tooth pulled out ; but this severe 
method soon denudes a mouth of its most useful 
ornaments. From Notes mid Queries we learn 
that the gypsies of Lincolnshire >vere accustomed 
to apply a poultice of finely scraped horse-radish 
to the wrist as a cure for the torture ; on the 
right w’rist, if the tooth w’ei'C on the left side 
of the face, and vice vmd. We have also heard 
of mustard plasters on the elbow’, tape fastened 
tightly round the thumb, and a roasted onion on 
the big toe. These remedies, ridiculous as they 
appear, may have had the eflect of diverting the 
nerve-affection to another part of the body. 

Among the superstitions connected with tbis 
popular disease W’c observe that recognised saints 
preside over those afflicted with this disorder. 
Thus, in the little tow'ii of St Blazey, in Cornwall, 
St Blaize, wlio was martyred under Lucinius, was 
honoured, and candles were oflered on his shrine 
for his intervention. A statue is erected to his 
memory in the church. Bishop Jewel in one of 
his expositions remarks that St Apollon ins W'as 
specially invoked for the tootliache ; and in Foxe’s 
Acf.9 and MonumenU w’e find the follownng quota- 
I tion ; 

To Saynt Syth for my purse ; 

I Saynt l4(3ye save iiiy horse, 

I For my teeth to Stiynt Ai>olyne. 

A church at Bonn, on the Rhine, contains a 
‘tooth of St Apollonia,’ which is exhibiWd on 
the saint’s particular day in a glass case, and 
kissed by devotees, to prevent the toothache, the 
priest carefully wiping the dental relic after each 
oscnlat(»ry salutation. From Burnaby Rich’s Irish 
lluhhif\ or the EwjUsh Hue and Crie, 1619, wo, 
extract the following: ‘There he many miracles 
assigned to saints, that (they say) are good for all 
diseases,’ and ‘ They have saints to pray to w’hen 
they be pained with the toothache.’ In Barnaby 
Googe’s Popish K'hujdome^ in his translation of 
Naogcorgus, under the head of ‘Helpers,’ is the 
line, 

Saint Ap2iolin the rotten teeth doth helpe, when sore 
they ake. 

Southey w’rites, in his Life of John Wesley — a man 
W'ho had mucli superstition in his composition — 
that when his teeth ached, he prayed, and the 
pain left him. " 

Many ai*c the charms devised to rid an afflicted 
mortal of pain in his dental department — curious 
fancies of the superstitious. Even the Immortal 
Bard seems to have been aw'are of their existence, 
though he causes the coiitraflictory Benedick to 
doubt their efficacy. Sir Kenelm Digby speaks of 
the custom of scratching the gums with a nail, 
and subsequently driving the latter to the head 
into a piece of wood while the blood is adhering 
to it. In Scotland, according to Napier, they w^ere 
not satisfied of the validity of the charm until the 
ii‘on had entered an oak-tree j whilst the Dublin 
MagassineieUB us that in Oldenburg still further 
details are necessary : the sun must not observe 
the action, strict silence during the performance 
is indispensable, and the objeett is only achieved 
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when the metal hecomes rn^ty. Some Dublin 
natives think it expedient to procure a eharp 
piece of wood, and early in the morning push it 
uito a newly-made grave by the agency of\he 
aching tooth. .Another singulai'ly unreasoning 
remedy is to pare the finger and toe nails, wrap- 
ping the superfluities carefully in paj^r, mu! 
placing the parcel in a slit in the bai^ of an 
ash-tree. The story is told of an old Rossendale 
lady performing this feat wlien a child, and never 
afterwards being troubled with the toothache. 

The belief that the jiain is caused by a worm is 
more natural, and is also mentioned by the Hard 
of Avon. Some lines we have seen on the sub- 
ject run as follows : 

Kuthlo&i tormentor I who, with constant gnawing, 

Scoops thy dark caverns in my aching grinder 

Like mining mole J 

Derbyshire folk have an odd way of extracting 
the supposed creature. A small quantity of : 
. certain powdered herbs being placed in a cup, 
a hot cinder is thrown thereon, and the smoke 
inhaled by the patient, who afterwards breathes 
into a glass of water, where they then exj>ect to 
see the worm. We have been eye-witnesses to a 
very similar process, the smoke from the Iierbs 
being in the interior of a basin, and boiling water 
immediately afterwards poured into the vessel, 
the steam from which the oj)erator endeavoured 
to inlittle. Tliorpe, in his Norihern Mythology^ 
mentions an eel-shaped grub as a German belief 
of the cause of their trouble, for which they 
possess an incantation commencing, 

Pear-tree, I comydain to thee 
Three worms sting me. 

Shortland speaks of the idea existing in China 
and New Zealand, where an exorcism equivalent 
to the following is recited : 

An eol, a 8j)myback ; 

True indeed, indeed ; true in sooth, m sooth. 

You must eat the head 

Of said spiny back. 

An old lady wrote in a Devonshire newspaper, 
that when she was a cljiM, her father caused her 
to bite the back of a snake, he liolding the head 
and tail, as a pi-eveiitive against toothache. At 
Churchnm, in Gloucestenshii’e, a nurse, with the 
same object, made a custom of washing a newly 
baptised child’s mouth with a portion of tlie 
remaining sauctified water. 

A ridiculous idea for ])revention is that preva- 
lent in Sus.sex — the clothing of the right foot 
bbfore the left with stocking, trousers, and boot. 
The pit I fancy of salting a drawn tooth and throw- 
ing it into the fire is still known in Scotland. 
In Cornwall some of the inhabitants expect to 
obtain an annual release by biting the first fern 
appeai'ing in the spring. 

From tin Anglo-Saxon Leech Book wc cull the 
following cure for ‘jowl ’-pain : Burn a swallow 
to dust and mix it with bee’s liom\v ; to be eaiten 
^quently. The afllict-ed in Staffordshire and 
Shropshire must watch a mole-trap, and immedi- 
ately ft is sprung and before the poor animal dies, 
ite hand-like paws ai’e to be cutoff ; subsequently, 
they are worn, a right paw for the right side, and 
vici? vend. In Wiltshire it is simply requisite to 
wear the forelegs and a hindleg of a ‘want* {mole) 
in a bag suspended from the neck. 


Those who w^ere troubled with tic douloureux at 
Stamfordham, Northumberland, were accustomed 
to walk to Winter’s Gibbet on Elsdon Moor, ten 
or twelve miles away, for a .splinter of wood, 
which they believed would heal their complaint 
Some credulous people preserve a double-nut in 
their pocket for the same reason. Here is a 
curious remedy : In Denmark, a» elder-stick is 
put into the mouth and taken out and stuck into 
a wall while saying, ‘Depart, thou evil smijt’ 
Rabglais speaks of washing the tooth witli euler 
vinegar and allowing it to dry half an hour in 
the sun. Jlie Jotmial of the Archccohgical /tssocia- 
Hon tells of th^ Christmas images carried about 
in Yorkshire and decorated with evergreens and 
flower.'^, a single leaf from which was a epvereigii 
reme<ly. The Tootluiclie Tree is an exceedinjay 
small deciduous one, having foliage similar to tlie 
ash, and is common from Canada to Virginia. Its 
name is derived from the fact that the hot acrid 
hark is largely used for the relief of the pain. 
The Angtdica Tree, in North Ameiica, is also 
styled by the same name as the foregoing. In 
the Orkneys and north of England the following 
cabalistic words^ are enrriod about, the former 
place styling tlunn wormy lines ; ^ 

Peter sat on n inarMo stone weeping ; 

Christ came j>aat, and said ; *■ Wliat aileth thee, 
Peter ? ’ 

‘O luy Lord, my Ood, my tooth doth ache V 

‘ Arise, O Peter ! Go thy way ; thy tooth shall ache 
no more,' 

There are many variations of this, and in Berk- 
shire they substitutml ‘Bortrou’ for ‘Peter.’ In 
(Graven and elsewhere, according to C)arr, emoted 
by Hallivvtdl, the gates of Jerusalem and the 
garden of Gethsemane lake the place of the 
marble stom?. One of Ashmolc^s manuscripts 
reads thus ; 

AJui’s, hurs, ahursa, ahuirso ; 

JoHn Christ, for Mary’s sake, 

'J'ako away this tooth-ache ! 

A siiuiloi’ charm to the IVter one is used in 
France for fever. But we have paid enough. 
Many of the above ‘r^miedies’ arc now obsolete, 
and those still rcMiiaining doiibtle.s8 owe their effi- 
cacy — when experienced to the virtue of faith 
and the healing power of mitni*e. 


ASTBURY’S BARGAIN. 

A STOUr IN SIX CHffPTKRS. 

Bv CiiAiiLEs Gibbon. 

CHAPTER I. — A LAST APPEAL. 

Before the mid-day train from Loudon Bridge 
stopped at the (Champion Hill Station, a man 
jumped out, .staggered, and alinu.st fell backwards. 
The porters shouted at him; the passengers looked 
from the windows in idarni ; and tlie guard seized 
liiin till the station-master came up. His name 
and address "were denifinded with a view to uUerioi' 
proceedings for the 4 >ffeuce of leaving the truin' 
whilst in motion, *“ , 

The man was a stalwart youn» fellow, about 
twenty-eight or tlifl-ty ; good-looking, fair, with 
bine eyes and brown mouBtache , and whiskerB.^ 
He was pale, and evidently much agitated, Jlot 
much by the danger he had CBcaped as by otiier 
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mutters which hail induced him to rink it He 
gave the required information calmly, producing 
letters addressed to him and to his etnploycra Uj I 
authenticate his statements, at the same time | 
exprefsaing his regret for being the cause of so 
much commotion. His name was Gilbert Astbury, 
confidential derk to Messrs Ellieott k Co., ship- 
owners and ship-brokers, .Feiichurch Street, and 
he resided at Herne Hill. He was ut present 

a ed on most urgent business requiring his 
icst return to the City, and that was.wdiy 
he had been so precipitate in leaving the train. 

‘Well, as no harm has come of it, I daresay 
you will hear no more about it,’ ^lid the stiition- 
maater good-naturedly; ‘but don’t try it again, 
for that wa8 a narrow squeak. 1 recollect seeing 
*ypu at this - tation before..’ 

‘‘Yes,’ rejoined Astbury, smiling faintly, ‘you 
have seen me alight here many times before. 
Thank you. (Sood-duy.’ 

Clutching a little black leather bag tightly in 
the left hand and his umbrella in the right, Ast- 
bnry made his way hurriedly along the then rural 
footpaths of Dulwich Fields, lint he saw nothing 
of the bright spring verdure — the rich grass and 
the budding foliage of the trees — around nim. At 
the corner of the old and long di8U8e<l graveyard 
near the entrance to the village lie turned up a 
green lane and hurried on, unconscious of the 
^rfui. e from the hedgerows or the merry chorus 
of birds busv nest-building. Along the lane were 
the newly erected mansions of City magnates in 
glaring red brick pointed with white, and tlie 
glass of large conservatories llashe<l in the sun- 
Jight. Biit there was an aucient farmhoust3 with ! 
black-lopking out-buildings and haystjicks, round 
wliich were cocks and hens, whilst in the moa«loW8 
cows were browsing on the rich pasture. Here 
and there, too, was an old-fashionevl cottage, stiuid- 
ing well back from the roadway, in the midst of 
a ganleu where the cultivation of vegetable.s was 
combined with that of llowers, and thus preserving 
some of the rural chayncteristics of the place. 
The gaudy and ugly new Dulwich College glared 
at the passer-by from a little disttuice ; and farther 
on, the Crystal Palace gy.stcucd and shimmered 
dazr.lingly in the eyes. 

Before the white-painted gate of one of the 
old-fashioned cottages Gilbert Astbury halted. It 
was a modc'Nt and coinfortiibledouking dwelling, 
clematis, rose-trees, and Virginia creeper striving 
which should do most to adorn the front ami 
curtain the wimbws ; whilst a vine of many 
years’ growth nearly covered the south, and thick- 
growing ivy the north gables, A small well- 
trimmed lawn was bordered with flower-beds, 
and the gravel path leading to the doorway was | 
smoothly rolled. The kitchen and fruit garden 
behind the house was, as auctioneers would say, j 
Veil stocked and productive. One experienced a 
pleasing sense of neatness and comfort even in 
looking over the gate, in spite of the gloomy but 
fine old cedar tree which in the centre of 

the lawn and gave the Cottage its name. 

This was the residence gf Mrs Silverton, the 
yridow of a medical gentleman who had left her 
with an annuity of four hundred, an only child — 
|i daught^r-^and an (orphan i&iece to take care of. 
doctor hqd died at the compamtively early 
^ forty -nine, and circumstances had not 
to amass more than enough to ensure 


for his wife the annuity of four hundred which 
expii-ed with her. ^ Cedar Cottage was, however, 
lier own property ; and being a shrewd practical 
woman, sue succeeded in keeping her place in 
the ‘fashionable society’ of the (listrict without 
incurring debt or displaying any sign of undue 
pinchitig to make ends meet. Indeed, some people 
said that she managed to make a greater show 
with her limited income than many could do 
with four or five times the amount. She certainly 
contrived to give her daughter Henrietta (‘Hetty’) 
the best education tlie girl could attain ; and the 
orplian niece, Daisy, liad a full shai’e of these 
advantages. 

As Gilbert Astbury passed through the gate- 
way, a young lady, fair, tall, and with soft light- 
blue eyes, advanced from beneath the shadow of 
the cedar to meet him. She wore a simple dress 
of dark cashincro : and her head being uncovered, 
a mass of silken hair, plainly brushed back and 
plaited, was visible. The features W’ere some- 
what irregular, and yet there was an inexpressible 
charm in hei* expression — tenderness and trustful- 
ness were in the eyes and on the soft nervous 
lips. 

‘Why are you here at this hour, Gilbert?’ she 
inquired anxiously. ‘Has anything been dis-, 
covered V 

‘Yes; I have discovered somelbing which will 
make m(‘ happy or miserable for life. I have 
discovered something which will save your cousin 
or destroy her. Is she in the house?’ 

The girl’s lips quivered, her eyes brightenc<l os 
if tears were nearly forcing their w’ay over the 
IMs, and her whole form seemed to suffer from a 
suiblen chill. But Gilbert was as unconscious 
of these signs of agitation as he had been of the 
aspects and voices of hapi^y spring-time whilst 
coming along. 

‘ Yes. But sIjc is not very well, and — perhaps 
she will not be able to see you,’ answerea Daisy 
with hesitation. 

‘I must see her — for her own sake,’ he responded 
resolutely as he passed on. 

She looked after him with sad eye.s for a 
moment ; then she turned away, and with bowed 
heatl returned to the seat under the cedar and 
picked up the magazine she hud dropped on seeing 
him at the gate. 

He did not knock at the door, but opened it 
and walked into the drawing-room. Although 
the sun was bright, fires had not yet been dis-^ 
continued for the season, lest stray visitors should 
find the ntrernoons chilly ; consequently, there 
was a pleiisaut blaze in the grate. Finding iio 
one in the r(»om, Gilbert rang the bell,-w'hich was 
answered by a smart parlour-maid, who appeared 
to be surprised by the presence of the unannounced 
visitor. ‘Please tell Miss Silverton,’ he said, ‘that 
I wish to sec her on business of great importance.’ 

‘ Miss Silverton luis told me to say that she is 
too ill to see any one to-daj% sir.* 

He took out a note-book and wrote hastily : 
‘The business on which I wish to see y(m con- 
cerns Dacon as much as niyscdf. I ought to say, 
concerns him tnore than myself.’ On a writing- 
table in the corner of the room he fotmd an 
envelope, and into it he put his brief note. ‘ Give 
this to Miss Silverton, please,’ he said quietly. 

The servant answered njechanicalJy> ^Yes, sir,* 
and depar^, 


Whilst waiting her return, he placed his black 
bag on the table, unlocked it, and taking from it 
a small packet of papers, begun to glance oj^er 
their contents. 

The servant returned in a few minutes with 
the answer : * Miss Silvefton’s compliments, and 
regrets that she is unable to see you.’ 

He was bitterly disappointed ; but he was too 
anxious to resent the refusal of an interview, or 
the cold conventifumlity of the phrase in which 
it had been conveyed. Such a response might 
have been made to a charity collector or a begging 
impostor, but wOsS alU)gether an insult to an old 
friend who had once been regarded almost as a 
favoured lover. Moreover, as a distant relation 
of Mrs Silverton, he had been for y^ars regarded 
almost as one of the family, and treated as if he 
hat] been the brother of tlic girls. He had never 
before, however, presumed on the freedom which 
had been allowed him in the house. Ue presumed 
now. 

‘ Is your mistress at home V 

‘No, sir. She went out alter lunch, and saiil 
the young ladies were not to wait tea for her.’ 

‘ Very well. I am going to write to Miss 
Silverton, and when 1 ring, you can Uikc the 
note to her.’ 
sir.* 

He sat down at the writing-table and wrote 
as follows, without any of the customary formali- 
ties of ad(lre.s8 : 

‘You must see me for your own sake and 
his. Proofs of guilt are in my liands, wliidi 
I will use or destroy, according to the nature 
of the answer you give jue to one (|uestion 1 
have to ask. But the answer must be given to 
me by your own lips— here and now. If ^you 
refuse, I go straight to Scotland Yard, be the 
con.ser|uences what they may to me, to yon, and 
to others. You need not tear that 1 am going 
to plague you with any n^pi'oaclies about my 
disappointed hones, etcetera- the bitterness and 
pain with wliicii that “etcetera” is put down 
here T hope you will never realise. I simidy 
aak yon to sec me for a few minutes in order 
to help me to a dec ision in a crisis which will 
determine your fate and mine for good or ill. 
I am ready to bear anything— disgrace, ruin, 
even the doom of a convict, if I can only save 
you pain. But you must yourself help me to 
determine which of the two courses will be the 
most kindly to you.’ 

He affixed only his initials to the letter, and 
having enclosed it in an envelope, he summoned 
th*e attendant. She came quickly, for curiosity 
hfiul prompted her to be close at liaml. She 
took the letter to Miss Silverton. 

Whilst waiting her return, he went to the 
window. He saw Daisy watering and tending 
the plants in the flower-beds as calmly as if 
she had no care in the world but them, ‘Ay, 
there is tlie bliss of life,’ was his bitter reflection, 
‘to care only for those things whose failure to 
answer our expectations can be remedied by the 
planting of a new seed or sprig. She does not 
know what it is to have only one flower in 
the garden of life — one flower which can never 
bo replaced— and to find it withering in spite 
of the tenderest care. She will be lucky if she 
never knows 

Th^door opened and closed. Turning quickly, 


he saw Heuriettti Silverton. Like her couMn, 
she was fair ; but tbe eyes were of a deeper 
blue, whilst the hair was lighter, the features 
more regular, and at 4 first glance the whole 
face more attractive— even boautiful. The lipe 
w'ere soft and ruddy ; and yet they had a knack ; 
of contracting when she was annoyed, as at i 
present, which gave them a false f appearance of 
firmness. Tlie eyes, too, when t)ie K»ng lashes 
were lowered, gave an impression of coUUj|^ 
wliicji had really no part in her warm iinpulsn^o 
nature. 

‘You have forced me to come to you,’ she 
began besitatinj^y ; ‘but it is (luite true that 
I am not feeling well, and' I liope you will 
tell me at once what is this question you wisli^ 
to ask me, on the answer to which so miicli* 
depends — as you say.’ She could not help the 
emphasis of doubt laid on tbe woi‘d ‘you,’ 

His first impulse bad been to advance, and 
Like her han<1, but be checked it at the sound 
of the last three w'onls. ‘Everything depends 
on it,’ he answered excitetlly. ‘^Ihc whole hnppi- 
ncpB of your future- of your mother’s and of my 
future- depends vii it.’ 

‘Ask, then, and let me answer,’ she said ^witli 
apparent firmness, as if she had prepared herself 
for the worst ordeal through which she might 
be called to pass. But tlicre was a nervous 
movenieut (»f the tapering fingers, ns they played I 
W'ith tliC tas.selM of her scarf, which belied ner 
courage. ‘I count upon the promise in your 
note tlmt you will coniine yourself to this one 
question.’ 

He lo»)kcd ut hei’ for a moment sadly and 
earnestly, lie saw’ tliat she was really ill, and 
that it had been no mere conventional excuse 
which had been ofl’ered for her first refusal^ to 
see him. lb* wished he could spniHj her pain ; 
but it was lo.'i in his power to do so. ‘ 1 tliull 
be as brief as I can ; but you must forgive me 
for dividing my question into two parts. The 
first is to me the least iyiportant. Tell me, in 
your thoughts of the terrible suspicion hanging 
over Henry Daitm and myself, which of us do 
you believe innocent?’ ^ 

Whatever degree of trepidation she experienced 
at the first sight of his troubled face vanished , 
now. Theie was aii indignant flash in her eyes 
as she gazed ut him steadily. ‘If one of you 
two has perpetrated tliis fraud,’ she replied 
deliberately, ‘Henry Dacon is not guilty.’ 

‘ I expectetl that would be jsour answer ; but 
I am too imliflerent to my own fate now to 
mind it much. I would have liked, however, 
to know that you of all others had faith in 
me.’ 

‘ I di<l not say T l^lieved yon guilty.’ 

‘You seeniell to do so as plainly as wwde 
and manner could express your ineaning. — But 
let that pass,’ be went on despairingly. ‘Here 
i.s the second part of niy (piestion — does your 
happiness defHjnd on his safety V 

‘ My life depends on it,’ she replied with a 
glow of devotion oi> her face and * a fervour 
in her tone wdiich left no doubt that she 
from lieartfclt convic^tion. ^ 

‘Are you surc'^-quite sure of thatf Would 
nothing make you change your mind E He rpokd 
with a faint tremor in his voice, da otiA wljp 
is niakii^ a lost feeble appeal foiT the mei^, : 
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he IcnowB will not be granted. • Would no 
proofs—would not even his own words convince 
you that he has done me a cruel wrong 

* No ! — no proofs wotQd satisfy me that he 
has done wrong to any man. Even if it were 
possible that I could have a moment’s doubt 
of the honour of the man who is to be my 
husband, it wuld certainly not be inspired by 
anything you could say or show me. I am sorry 
^»|t you should have again suggested it, for I 
was trying for the sake of our former fyiend- 
sbip to think better of you.’ 

‘I must thank you for the elfort, althougli 
it has been unsucccssfuV he commented with a 
painful flicker of a smile on his now perfectly 
white face. At the same time he was busy 
'turning ov*t each paper of the packet in his 
Hand, as if seeking some special one. 

She was irritated even more by his smile than 
by his words, although they in her ears contained 
a sufficiently insulting sneer to rouse her imligna- 
tion. But the smile she I'egarded as one of 
contempt — never thinking that acute nain was 
the more probable cause of it— and sne spoke 
angrily. 

‘Even supposing you are blameless in this 
dreadful business, do you think I do not under- 
stand the motives by wJiich you are actuated in 
attempting to dislionour Henry in my eyes ? — 
You vho should have been the first to defend 
him !’ 

‘And wished to be.* 

‘Do you think I can forgot, as you have done, 
that you owe him everything— your rapul pro- 
motion — your prospect of a partnership in a lirm 
in which, but for his noble g<?nerosity, you miglit 
have gone on for years earning the wages of an 
ordinary clerk V 

‘I have not forgotten anything he has done 
for me, and I am grateful,’ said (Jilbert huskily 
as he pulled out the document he had been 
seeking. ‘I came to London with no better 
prospect of beiim speedily able to earn a living 
tlian thousands of others who arrive daily without 
friends or introductions. I Imdv only two chances 
— the fimt that your mother might, on the 
strength of my distant Kinship, recommend me 
to some one who could give me employment ; 
the second, that my old schoolfellow Henry Dacon 
might in his proud position still remember me 
and help me. He did remember me— you did 
not know him then — and he did help me. He 
did more W me than my vainest expectations 
could have looked for. He helped me to a 
situation at once ; by his assistance I won in a 
few years the position which gave me the right 
to think of you and even to sneak to you — 
you did not know him then. — Oli, I remember 
all, and I am grateful.’ 

There was such a nriigling of sadness and 
bitterness in his tone that it was impossible to 
divine which element predominated. He made 
no reference to the fact ^.Zlt his own ability 
bad early attracted the attention of Mr Ellicott, 
the he^ of the firm, and won the rapid pro- 
inotion which no iufiuence unsupported by merit 
could have secured for him. As he finished 
: MWakin he unfolded the %aper he had taken 
jfom the pack^i^tand appeared to read it. 
yVAM.you ^ow your gratitude,’ she exclaimed 
resentment, ‘ by this new attempt. 


to degrade him in my eye» 1 You do this — 
you, C?ilbert Astbury — you who pretended to care 
for me so much ‘that my happiness was your 
firSt concern in life— you* who pretended that to 
ensure my happiness there was no sacrifice that 
you would not make. This is how you show 
the truth of your fine words — by making me 
miserable because I have chosen him instead of 
you.’ She was conscious that in the presence of 
his apparent calmness her outburst of passionate 
reproaches was a sign of weakness, ana she was 
ready to cry with vexation at her inability to 
control it. 

‘One w'ord more,’ he said earnestly. ^ Suppose 
it should be proved that he was guilty’ 

She inteiTiipted him with a cry of rtige, and 
turned to the door. Passion again banished all 
weakness. ‘Even if all the judges and juries 
in the land found him guilty of the greatest 
crimes and sent him to n felon’s jail, I would 
still believe him innocent. 1 would wait for 
him ten— twenty years, and be the first to meet 
him when the prison gates were opened for him, 
and ofl'er him my hand. I would try with all 
my life’s affection to comfort and to help him 
to forjret the degradation which he had been 
wicketlly condemned to endure.’ 

As she made this declaration there was some- 
thing strangely, almost startlingly beautiful in 
the fair face with the halo of impregnable, un- 
doubting love upon it. To win sueb a love as 
that whut would not any man give 'i — to be 
irortluj of it, what would not any man sacrifice? 
8o thought Gilbert as he carefully tore into frag- 
ments the paper he had taken from the packet, 
whilst he moved towards the fireplace. 

‘Do not go yet— stay only a minute. I am 
going, and you are not likely to see me again.* 
He was dropping the fragments of paper into 
the fire as ne spoke, aud they made a merry 
blaze 'which seemed to mock at liis misery. 
When the last bit had turned into a black film 
ami a draught from the partly opened door liad 
udiiskcd it up the chimney, he replaced the 
packet in his bag. ‘There is no more to say. 

I Good-bye.* Ho was at the door, bolding out his 
I hand ; but she drew back, startled by Ids abrupt 
' manner, anti lie misunderstood the movement 
fur one of refusal to take his hand. ‘Good-bye,’ 
he repeated hastily. * God bless you ; and may 
you never have cause to be sorry for the answer 
you have given me to-day.* 

The outer door had closed behind him before 
the dazed girl could recover from the bewilder- 
ment caused by his words and conduct. IXie 
burning of that paper with 'so much care and 
deliberation bad perplexed her sorely ; aud rousing 
hei'self, she darted to the fireplace to see if 
any scrap remained on which might be found 
some legible words to give a clue to the meaning 
of his action. But the work of destruction had 
been too thoroughly accomplished to leave the 
faintest trace of what the paper had been, or 
what had been written on it. 

Then the girl sat clown aud cried.. Angry as 
she had been with her visitor, she 'was sorry for 
him, because elie liked him. He had been a 
trusted friend and companion i and he had in- 
troduced Hengry Dacon to her. Naturally, too, 
she had a kimly regard for the, .man who had 
wished to marry her, and who, until v quite 
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recently, had borne hia rejection patiently. But 
she could not help his disapppintment when he 
discovered that she liked Dacon so much os, to 
prefer him before all others as the man to whom 
she was ready to entrust her future. It was 
not her fault that she shoidd prefer him. Love 
was not a fault, and could not be got up to 
order. Can lov^e be regulated in its growth to 
suit convenience, prudence, circumstances, and 
climate? All history and fable answer — ‘No.* 

But Gilbert had l)eeii a dear friend, and he 
was now under a very dark cloud. She woultl 
have liked to show her symputhy for him — 
would have been glad to sj)eak any comforting 
words of hope at her conimaiul ; Vmt his conduct 
in attempting to shield himself from blame, as 
she fancied, by accusing his friend had closed 
her mouth and suppressed the sympathy she 
would willingly have given him. And now, 
w^hen he had vexed and worried her almost 
beyond endurance, she could not help feelin}; 
sorry for him--he looked so very ill when he 
said: *God bless you; and may ^ you never have 
cause to be sorry for the answer you have given 
me to“day.’ 

The words, the burning of the letter, and 
his manner, bewildered and distressed her ex- 
ceedingly. So she could only find relief in ttairs, 
and wish that Henry would come soon to help to 
explain Gilbert’s mysterious behaviour. Of course, ' 
whilst speaking to him and in her rage, it lia<l 
been all plain enough : a rejected lover was 
simply doing liia best and worst to oust his 
rival from the first place in her regard. But 
now that he was gone, and slie could remember 
the many traits of a brave, upright, generous 
nature displayed by Gillxjrt (luring years of 
friendly intercourse, in which, if there had Ix'en 
evil in his character, some sign of it must have 
been manifested—now, when she remembered this 
and could think over it, she could only feel 
bewildered and sorry for liim. 

The source of all the trouble lay in the recent 
discovery that a series of gigantic frauds hud 
l>een perpetrated on the firm of Ellicott k (V)., 
the extensive sliip-brokers and ship-owners. No 
one had been yet directly accused of the crime ; 
but investigations were in progress, and suspicion 
pointed to one of two pc'rsons, because they alone 
seemed to have it in their power to peipetrate 
the frauds. Henry Hacon, rmphewof Mr Ellicott, 
the head of the firm, and/ a junior partner, and 
Gilbert Astbury, the confidential clerk, were 
only pei’soiis in England who had the right of 
access to the documents and information, the 
possession of which rendered the frauds possible. 

The position of the first named seemed to place 
him beyond suspicion ; and little doubt was enter- 
tained as to who the real culprit must be. But 
John Ellicott, in his seventieth year, was still 
a clear-headed, strong-willed man, and sternly 
just. He would pronounce no opinion ; he would 
accuse no one until the proofs of guilt hud Ceen 
fully collected. Therefore the investigation pro- 
ceeded without any arrest being made, and the 
two suspected persons were presumed to be giving 
their utmost aid in its prosecution. The assist- 
ance of the police had not yet been called for, 
OB Mr Ellicott desired to avoid fuss and scandal 
until he could say ; ‘There is the forger — arrest 
him/ *He was the more strongly moved to this 


course as there was a bare possibility that a 
third person nnght be involved in the crime, 
and that pernon was the most important and most 
trusted of the foreign agents of the house. The 
possibility was so very remote, however, that his 
name was not mentioned. 

At Cedar Cottage the tevril^l ‘ cloud which 
hung ovei* them had been talked ^bout in con- 
fidence by Dacon and Gilbert. Naturally, it pro- 
duced the groak^st anxiety and excitement,^ i 
the breasts of the three ladies, who had so far ' 
carefully preserved the secret from their most 
intimate friends. There were, however, mys- 
terious rumours fii the City and mysterious para- 
graphs in the money articles of the lea(liiig daily 
papers which at length so cleui'ly indicjiied the , 
house of Ellic’.ott & Co. tlmt the crisis was ai 
hand when tlie whole transaction must become 
public and pass into the hands of the police. 

It was at this juncture that Gilbert paid his 
hasty visit to the tlottage, and left it with that 
look of absolute despair wbicL only appears when 
a man knows that his doom is soaled, and 
that no earthly power can save him from utter 
ruin and disgrace.# 

He did not obs(!rv(^ Daisy put down the w^iter- 
ing-can and advance to meet him as In; Wixs 
M’alking blindly towards tlie gate. She was 
friglitened by Ids expression, and clasped Ids 
arm with her soft liand. ‘ V^ou are very ill, 
Gilbert,* elu^ exclaimed. * What has happened ? ' 

Ho smih;d faintly as he look her lianci, jircssing 
it gratefully ; for there was no mistaking the 
depth of the girl’s solicitude on Ids account 
‘Little more has hap])ened than I expected, 
Daisy ; and yet that little makes all the difl'er- 
eiice in the world to me. Von will not see 
me again- or if you do, it, will only be to shUn 
me and feel bamed that you ever called me 
your friend.* 

‘I shall never IVel that,’ she responded quietly; 
‘and you ought to know it. Whatever misfortune 
may iiappen to you it gannot alter my regard 
for you.’ 

‘1 believe yoi^ think so now,* lie said xvith 
a melancholy inovemenK of the head ; ‘but you 
do not know — you cann<?t guess wluit you will 
soon hear about me. All the same, I wish I 
could tliaiik you as I would like to do for the 
comfort your words give me.’ 

‘I w'on’t believe anything I hear about you 
if it is bad,’ wius her decisive commen^ and wdth 
shrewd • instinct she went straigtit to'tlu^ point: 

‘ Vou have persuaded Hetty to see yon, and she 
has been unkind to you. So you* ure^ in the 
dumps, and fancy that all the woild is against 
you. Vou have been bothered and worried about 
this nasty business in the (iity. You have got 
ill over it, and conse(|uently you ai'e looking 
at everything through fi talse glass wdiich dis- 
torts the appearance and meaning of all thirtt 
you see.’ 

He smiled again faintly. She was so much in 
earnest in her endeavour to cheer him that she 
helped him more thaa she could have imagined 
to hear the heavy biirdcm he had resol vwi to 
take upon himself. ^They were standing under ’ 
the shadow of the\.edar tree, and his voice 
full of subdued emotion. • ^ # 

‘Thank you again, Daisy, for what youjiai^e 
said, I ijhall remember the words my life 
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—they will always be the most preciotis memories 
of this bitter day. Good-bye.’ 

Althougli he uttered the last word in the 
manner of one who is taking leave of a dear 
friend for a long time, Daisy refused to accept 
it in that sense. So, with atfected confidence, 
she inquired ; * When are wo to see you again 1 * 
ao not* know— imiybe you will never see 
me again.’ 

««iii^Are yon going away anywhere ? ’ 

‘Yes; I start this afternoon on whnt wiU pro- 
bably bo a very ' long journey. I do not yet 
know w'hat my domination is to be.’ 

‘ Bat you will write and tell— aunt ? * 

‘ There will be no letters,’ he answered gloomily. 
*I think you are trying to frighten mo, Gilbert,’ 
she ejacuhiLcd with a shade of impatience, as they 
parted at the gate. j 

She watched him hurrying down the gi'een | 
lane, and fancied that his stops were somewhat | 
unsteady, as if from exhaustion. At the old i 
graveyard lie halttid, looked back, and seeing 
Daisy, waved his hand. Then he turned the 
corner and was out of sight. 


STATION-MASTER 8. 

BY ONE OF THEM. 

The position of a station-master is not arrived 
at in a day. The avei*age number of years for 
which a man has to work before lie attains this 
post is about tw(‘lve. Tliere are men, and many 
of them of great practical experience, who have 
been aiming at this position for twenty years 
or more, and have not readied it yet ; and may 
never do so. It is the same on mi I ways as in 
the army, navy, and the professions : influence, to 
some extent, is almost indispensable ; and tli<»ugli 
men of maiked ability have risen in tlie railway , 
service by virtue of tlieir own merit, still these | 
instances are few and far between. Soldiers and 
sailors cannot all be. generals and admirals, 
neither can every railway servant become a 
general managei*. The Frendfi soldier is taught 
to believe that he carrier a iiiar.shal’a baton in his 
knapsack ; so might every railway man be taught 
that the seal of a general manager is within his I 
grasp. If these honours are never attained, both j 
services will pi'ofit by the energy displayed by the 
members in attempting to attlvin a position that 
. is held by^\ery few men within half a century. 
Simple thoiigii tlie duties of a station-master 
may appear, yet only years of experience can 
make him equal to liis work. He has often to 
give orders and decitle points which, without 
tne necessary experience, would cause him to be 
in constant trouble. The ability to cope with 
his work has grown with him, and it is seUlom 
that he proves incompetetit in that respect. There 
tertainly have been men appointed to this position 
who have been unfit for tn^post through want 
of knowledge and experience ; but it is the same 
in almost every occupation. There are favourites 
Bi every court, and they « can also be found in 
all gmaes of life down to the workshops, and 
their promotion has to ;bq^ submitted to, what- 1 
j^ver their abilities may bo. I 

Into the mtB of the station-master are poured 
She grievances of railway travellers. He has 
near insult levelled at the Company whjch 


he has the honour to represent. The wrath of 
the ‘commercial’ , who has missed his connection 
with a certain train is poured on to this official’s 
head, who for the time being is the Company, 
and who for the time being wishes he hau not 
the honour of seri^ng. llailways, like many 
other corporations, become fair game for the public 
to swindle and abuse : the abuse can be borne ; 
but even railways sIiqw fight when they are being 
‘done;’ and were it not for the sharp justice 
dealt out at police courts, railway investments 
w-ould be about as lucrative as South American 
or Turkish lionds. 

Station-masters are generally divided into three 
classes according to the importance of the station ; 
but even then there is a great difl’ereuce in the 
position of men belonging to tlie same class, 

I so that six classes would show mol*e correctly 
their relative position. From the highest to the 
lowest station is a very great fall. York and 
Birin in gb Jim are two of the largest and most 
important stations in the provinces, and Dumems 
in Yorkshire is probably the smallest. The 
I station-master at the latter place is signalman, 
porter, and booking-cleik combined ; and the 
oftices and waiting-room used to consist of one 
hut not much larger than a bathing-machine, 
and might have been carried away boilily by two 
or three men. Yet the official who represents the 
Company at this station can mb shoulders with 
i his swell confreres at the two large stations 
' mcntioneil. He of Damems is as imicli station- 
master as the others ; and he knows when his 
orders are executed and when his work is done, 
and he accepts bis wages with an easy conscience. 
At large stations, there is often a deputy or 
as.«istant station-master, who of course will have 
all the hard work to do ; while his superior 
looks on and walks the platform as a captain 
does his quarter-deck. The deputy will give 
all orders to the men, having first received them 
from his chief, who is the responsible head of 
the station, which includes booking-offices, parcel, 
left-luggage, and lelegiaph offices. He also has 
a certain amount of control, us far as order 
is concerned, over refi*eshment rooms, lavatories, 
and cab-stands. He has no power to dismiss 
any servant of the Company, but can suspend 
them, which means that the servant so suspended 
ceases work, and does not resume it till his case 
has been considered by the superintendent of the 
line, who may fine or dismiss the person ofl’end- 
ing, as he thinks fit. Suspension is therefore the 
great deterring power in a station-master’s hands. 
During the time that this edict is in force, the 
man’s pay ceases, so that eveti if he is reinstated 
without a fine, he loses a considerable sum, as his 
case is hardly likely to be dealt with within a week. 

To the general public, the station-master at 
large .stations is iniKnown, and it cannot be said 
tiiat his life is the common one belonging to 
this class. We must go lo siimller stations to 
see the typical station -innater. Tiiere he may : 
be seen at all hours, and on all days attending ; 
personally to the trains as they come and go. ; 
He may be proud or affable, liked or disliked ; 
but he is sure to be known, and it is to him : 
that all travellers go when misfortune over- ? 
takes them. A person meeting with an accident^ ? 
or a passenger being taken suddenly ill at his ' 
station, is under his core. If tb^ is a <hfunken 
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row in a carriage, the guard appeals to him, 
and he decides what is to be d 9 ne. A passenger 
is over-carried ; he hears the case, and sei^ds 
him back, or makes him piy the excess fare. 
An old lady lasing hbr lujjgoge appeals to him 
for his assistance to find it for her, but not 
always in a lady-like manner. At junctions, 
his greatest trouble is to decide w'bether connec- 
tions are to be maintained when trains are running 
lute. He may have certain instructions what to 
do, but they do not cover all contingencies, 
and his decisions may not always meet the 
approval of his superintendent ; he will in that 
case get a letter, which will say just enough 
to upset him for a day or two, and everything 
will appv ar to be going wrong, for troubles do 
not come singly, not even on a railway. Besides 
his own mistakes, he is held responsible in a 
great degree for those of his stiilF. A stupid 
booking*clerk, who cannot or will not book pas- 
sengers by right routes, will cause some more 
cutting letters to be received from headquarters ; 
and if the stution-mubter is a sensitive man iie 
feels these rebukes ; but, as a rule, his skin is 
pretty thick ; and thick it will have to be if 
he intends to enjoy life under the usual con- 
ditions of the service. His time is never his own, 
at least theoretically, for he is not supposed to 
be absent from his station without leave ; and 
even those hours claimed for sleep are sometimes 
surrendered to the service of the Company. A 
knock may come at his door in the small-hours 
of the morning, and a voice will call out: ‘Up 
express off the road at Ilolten 8i<]ing; both lines 
blocked, sir.’ From his bed be will have to rise, 
whatever the weather may be, and act as pilot 
till the road is clear, or till some other official 
comes down to take charge. Some sUition-masters 
have had this sort of summons three times in one 
week ; and when it is borne in mind that his 
'wafjes cover all these extra duties, it cannot bo 
said that bis office is a sinecure. 

As a rule, the station-master is not a grumbler, 
and lives and works in the hope of promotion — a 
hope that is often deferre<l, and that has often 
made his heart sick. Yet with all the petty 
annoyances he may have to suffer from the public, 
and the disagreeable letters he may get from 
head<|uarters, the life of a station-master may be 
a pleasant one; The peculiar excitement which 
most people feel who are travelling for pleasure 
is unknown to him ; but in their outgoings and 
incomings he finds a source of great interest ; and 
if^he cares to study the phases of human life or 
character as depicted in the human counten- 
ance, he has on his platform daily the chance 
to do so. Strange faces pass him hourly, faces 
that linger in his memory for days together, and 
others that are no sooner seen than they are 
forgotten. To-day, a wed<ling party will occuj)y 
his nnnd ; to-morrow may see his platform filled 
with inournoi’s. Picnics, scliool-parties, partings 
and meetings of >children Avitli their parents, are 
ever engaging his attention, and the mutability 
of life is ever being brought to hi.s notice. His 
life is a kaleidoscope, and no two days are 
the 'dame. At times he may be curt and snappish, 
and so are we all ; but as a rule he is affable, 
though pei^haps a little distant ; but no more 
should m 6X}>ected from him than from any 
pther^ublic servant 


A house is generally provided for station- 
masters rent free, which also includes coals and 
gas. These houses, as a rule, are well built, but 
with no pretence to arcbitectiirul beauty ; a garden 
is often attached to tlieru ; but where there is not 
one, the adjacent embankment is brought under 
cultivation. On some of the lines, notably those 
running south of London, horr.culturo at the 
stations is encouraged, and prizes are given for 
tiiose that are most ornamental and uttractr^. 
Of egurse a great deal depends upon the station 
itself, for some of them wouhl defy the newer of 
a Sir Joseph Paxton to beautily. Tlie lines 
running north of London depend chiefly on the 
goods and mineral tmfflc fur theii' dividends, and 
the appearance of stations then becomes pL very 
secondary ’matter. 

Gardening is perhni>8 the chief outdocU* recrea- 
tion of the station-master ; ho has no time for 
cricket, football,. or angling; and even his walks 
must have a limit, for he must be near his 
station at all times, in case of emergency. But 
if he is somewliat of a prisoner in the siinimor 
months, he is better off in the long winter even- 
ings ; for though Jic has to be on the spot, he can 
finish his work when lie likes, and indulge in the 
comfort of his own fireside to his latart’s consent. 
Many of them are well-read men ; but a genius 
in literature lias not yet appeared among station- 
masters, unless we can claim Patrick Bronte, 
brother of the immortal Charlotte Bronte, as 
one of us. He was for a time a station-master 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Kailw'ay ; but 
his re.Htluss spirit could not exist in the monotony 
and confinement inseparable from a email countiy 
station, and he ultimately broke the bonds of 
discipline only to return home and go from bud 
to worse. There he ended his wild caitjer in 
an early death, amidst scenes sorrowfully de- 
scribeil b} ' is sister Charlotte, who, though so 
good herself, could yet love and pity her erring 
brother. Had he lived and reformed his char- 
acter, English literature ^^ould undoubtedly have 
been enriched by^his pen. 

Station-master! have risen to the highest office 
on a railway, and tln^gh wdth some men this 
position may be considered the end of their pro- 
motion, with others it is but the beginning. It 
is the first step in wliich a man comes in actual 
contact with officers of the executive, and his 
abilities become known to tlmse who can further 
his advancement in the service. Many appoint- 
ments in the colonics are open»to him, us nearly 
all the executive officers of our colonial lines 
are filled fi’om the homo railways. As a class 
of men, stution-maHters may be said to live to 
a good age ; there are many betw'een sixty and 
seventy years of age wdio are in active service; 
but as a superanmiatiou fund exisls on most 
lines, they are expeettd to retire ut the age 
! of sixty. After a lifetime in the servicie, the : 
[ peace and (piietness of retirement is n<it alwave 
appreciated, and many of them leave their. ^Id 
surroundings with a miserable feeling of having 
nothing to do. They will go daily to the raiL ' 
way station, and each visit impi*e«se8 more itnd 
more upon their mind the fact that they no 
longer Mong to tlie service ; they fe4dv, their - 
iiosition, and this feeling becomesta diseaM« It 
18 noticed that they have not visited tfie 
for som^ time, and inquiry makes the Feason 
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known. They have taken to bed, worn out with good deal of diplomacy had to be used before I 
the trouble of having severed their connection with repossessed myself ,ol‘ the pencil, 
the railway and having nothing more to live for. gcui'cely was this fun at an end, before some 
That they have arrived at the terminus of their bhick fingei*8 were dipped into the ink ; and when 
life’s journey is the next and last thing tliat is the ink was removed out of reach, the gum-bottle 
heard df them. was next turned over, the gum being particularly 

appreciated. Thinking that the animal might be 

M V P V T ^ thirsty, I put a saucOr of water before him ; but 

f ■ MX rjiii. tlK^Agh easy to put the saucer down, it was 

Xlt^ou were asked, reader, to guess what my pet j impossible to pick it up again, even though there 
is, or rather who lie is — for he is, I hope, impurtaut i was not a drop of water left in it. It seemed to 

anoiigh to admit of my dispensing with “the neuter me, on reflection, that 1 had made a bad pur- 

gender’—T am sure you would not succeed in chase. I did not cleoj’ly see how 1 was to feed an 
guessing,^ Well, then, I may hs well tell you animal that was so intractable, and I had serious 
that he is a small orang-outang, or what should misgivings that my new pet would give me a lot 

^p^baps be fnorc correctly termed a ‘gibbon.’ of trouble, and quite likely would die in three 

*T^ei*e are not a few who do not know what a months. Monkeys are generally supposed to be 
gibbon i# Let those in ignorance of what a funny troubled either with heart-disease or with con- 
Bttle animal he is, turn to that entertaining work sumption, and to endure captivity for a short 
called Wood’s Natural History^ where th^ will , time only. Thus, I hail given my gibbon three 
find the gibbon most accurately described. At moi^s to live, and 1 fully expected that before 
the time, however, that the work alluded to was ! foul^inonths had passed he would be under a 
written, the gibbon of the island )f Hainan (in the glass cose in my drawing-room. I am extremely 
China Sea) was unknown, and is not therefore pleased to say that, at the time I write — more 
described in it^ The white-faced gibbon of the than two yeai*8 since 1 purchase»l him — he is still 
Straits is mentioned ; but his jet-black relative alive, though I must confess it has not been easy 
with bushy hair and handsome face was left out. to rescue him from the jaws of death on several 


What a true prixe a black gibbon is ! Mosl 
affectionate in his nature, possessed of a pleasiuj; 
voice . 4 id winning ways, he is truly a good com- 
panion. 

My office, in the last port where I was stationed, 


Most occasions. 

asiiig At first, the name of ‘Sambo’ was given to the 
com- gibbon, on account of its jet-black colour ; then 
this was changed in course of time to ‘iSamneV 
oned, the little fellow becoming too respectable to be 


looked over the sea, and hud a veranda outside it, called Sambo. At the last port at wliich 1 was I 
which of course was kept sacred. I was sitting stationed, the lower windows of my dwelling- 
one dlay in my oflice-chair, looking out over the house were provided with iron bars — about five 
bay beyond, to collect my thoughts for a despatch inches apart— as a protection against thieves, 
tben in hand, when I espied a Celestial coming These bars were a great convenience to me, as I 
along the veranda with some dark object in his could attach Sam to them at meal-times, thus i 
arms, the dark object shoeing its appreciattoii of keeping him out of mischief whilst giving him 
the attention it was receiving by placiim two aruis ))lenty of freedom. The question of feeding Sam 
of inordinate length round the man’s neck. 1 was not on easy one to tackle. If we sat down 
naturally rose up to see what this phenomenon and began eating before he was served, the most 
ww, and having .been J.old that it was a rai'e noisy protests were made ; and when the saucer 
i animal, I at once made overtures for his purchase, of rice was put down, there was no one courageous 
As soon as negotiations were coiio&uded, 1 fastened enough to recover the empty saucer. The point 
my purchase — a black gjbboii — to my copying- was often settled by Sam himself, who, having 
press, instead of sending him up to my house, finished his rice, would throw the saucer into the 
being anxious to introduce him myself to iny two air a few times — catching it very cleverly — and 
dogs and to Joseph the cat. I could not entrust then hurl it away from him. A wooden bowl was 
a rare animal to my servants, lest the introduction found to answer better ; but this also received 
through their agency to Joseph and the rest might much rough usage, and had to be repeatedly 
r^ult in some disaster. VVlien I fastened the renewed. 

gibbon to the pres'^ I took no account of tlie length One very noticeable feature about Sam was his 
of the oui null’s ai'ms, and I was therefore not a extreme jealousy. If I stroked the cat in his 
little surprised when u black hand took possession presence^ he used to get into a paroxysm of rage 
of a red-ond-blue pencil and a black mouth began and make great efforts to bite. me. lie would'^ 


of a red-ond-blue pencil and a black mouth began | and make great efforts to bite. me. lie would'^ 
to eat it Ntttui*e is said, in her beneficence, to j iJmost as much vexed if 1 patted the dogs. JVlien ' 
instruct the lowtii* animals what to eat and what u guest came to luncheon, he w^as so angry at the • 
to avoid. That no doubt applies to an animal in j intrusion that he often had to be removed. He 
the wild state, such anixml being directed by j would absorb all the conversation imLil removal, 
instinct where to find an antidote to any thing j it being quite impossible to keep him quiet. He 
deleterious which it may have eaten. An aiunnu . had a singular objection — he has it now in u mild 
in captivity must, however* treated differently, way* -to anything Iwing removed by the servants ; 
mid must not be allowed to do as it likes. So 1 and had he been fastened to my chair instead of 
rettson^l ; and os I hud no herb ready to correct the window, no plate once put on the table could 


^ wouM jump into your lap and make things. At this date he has sobered down a good 
/hapw m home, he strongly objected to part with deal ; but even now, though a seivaut may bring 
whi(^ he had once got hold of, and a me a letter, he must not take awa/ a reply 
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is with me. He objects to any one coming near 
me ; and if my wife shakes my coat, or even 
touches my shoulder, lie catches hold of In^, 
though now perhajis more in play tlian in 
anger, 

HU disposition has naturally changed during 
his long captivity, and I am therefore obliged to 
TOoak oT his actions in the |wist tense. Sitting up, 
measures sixteen and a half inches ; but ki» 
arms are tweiity-tbree inches long. He is jet 
black all over, has fur us thick as tluit of many 
animals which live in cold climes, and the hair on 
the top of his head grows up into a point, wliich 
naturally enhances his |>er8onal appearance. Hls 
nose is Hat, and is doubtless mure useful than 
ornamental. He has a good voice, and whether he j 
calls out For his food or expresses his d(;liglit at 
seeing you, his nutes arc e(iually agreeable. When 1 
take him his bread and milk at balLpast six every 
morning, he shows his gratitmle in a ({ueei* way : 
prostrating himself, he iiiakea wliat no doub^re 
eloquent speeches in his own language, 
he nas spoken for some time and made numerous 
faces, be takes hold of my hand and lings it. 
Until he lias gone thruugli this elaliorate perform- 
ance, he will not touch liis food. Though his 
diet should consist of rice and fruit only, he often 
has bread ami jam, and too often a slice of cake, 
lie has no objection, umreover, to either rice- 
pudding or plum-puddiiig. When his appetite 
shows signs of weakness, on egg beaten up in milk 
revives him ; and symptoms of fever cull for a 
little quinine, mixed with sugar. 1 newer give 
Sam te(4. Tea makes such animals nervous, and ^ 
has other deleterious eliects on their constitutions, 
which need not be particularised here. Urang- 
outangs taken tq Britain are geiiei’ully dosed witli 
tea oil arrival, and lU’c given an inordinate 
quantity of fruit to eat. Very little fruit is 
required, and care should be taken m»t to give 
too much water. In their wild state, gibbuiiH n(j 
doubt eat u huge quantity of fruit ; but then 
nature comes to their aid if ill effects arise, and 
points out to tliem the herb which will cure them. 
In captivity, they do nut get iiiucli exercise, and 
science can do very little for them when bodily 
ailments occur. 

If Sam breaks loose in the summer, he helps 
himself liberally to bananas ; if his rope gives 
way in the wintier, he makes his way to the 
drawing-room ; there he wuiins himself, and 
having done this, he jumps on the sofa, pulls an 
anti-macassar over him, and goes to sleep. 

When I go into the gimlen, I release him 
altbgether. He jumps from tree to tree, to the j 
. great amazement of ihc Celestials, who watch his j 
movements from hillocks outside my groiiuda, and j 
•Occasionally he comes down to have a game witli 
mv two pupa. It is not a comniuu sight to see a 
gibbon loose, nor can you always get a picture of 
a gibbon and a dog rolling over and over each 
other in play. Perhaps some of my readei’s may 
at one time or another have kept gibbons. If 
they have, they must have been struck with the 
singular way in which gibbons quench their 
thirst. The young gibbon uoes not put his mouth 
to the water when he wants to drink ; he dips 
his left hand into it and sucks the back of his 
fingers, the hair wliich is on them taking up about 
half a teaspoonful of water at a time. As he grows 
older^ ke shakes bit this youthful folly, and then 


dips his head into the water and sucks the fluid 
up in the same way that a horse does. What the 
gibbon lives on in his native wilds it is impossible 
to say ; but he evidently has a pre<li lection for 
spiders’ webs. My net clears away all webs 
within his reach, and not liking to leave the 
owners uf them homeless, he devours them too. 
lie is very fon^} of hard-backed beetles ; but these 
delicacies are now stiictly forbiaden, as they ai*o 
not calculated to agree with bread and jam ^ 
with idce-puddiiig. 

'it was not an easy matter to keep Sam alive in 
the tropics : now that he is not only well out of 
the tropics but in* a region where the winters are 
severe, one may well despair of being able to 
preserve him. During the twenty-seven iponths 
which he lias now spent with me, he has been' my 
constant coinpmiiou. lie went with iu<^ to the 
office when 1 was in the south of China : he goes 
witli ifib now thul- 1 am in the north. In the 
south he used to pull the liats of my chair-coolies 
oir : here he continues this play, varying it by 
pulling my hat off and throwing it out of the 
chair. At the office lie constitutes himself my 
special guiirdiau, jiiaking strong prote.sts against 
any one upprouching my desk, lie will allow a 
stranger to go up to him and scratch his head ; 
but he makes the noisie.st demonstrations possible 
if any one ventures to shake hands with me or 
touch anything on my desk. If I leave my liouse 
in the morning without him, he speedily lets me 
uiideri»taml how sore in spirit he is, and 1 have 
eventually to take him. Sometimes I am reluctant 
to take him, as he |>iills things about at the office, 
and on ihe way tex tile office he swoops down on 
any fruit wdiicli may be wdtliiu range. If he 
captures a pear or an apple, he returns with it 
to the scdan-cliuir in great tiiumph, show’ing os 
much pleuHUie in his face, and making as much 
noise as a child does when given a piece of cake of 
more than nary richness or a lollipop of extra 
quality. I urn so well known here, that itinerant 
fruit- vendors know where apply for compensa- 
tion for thefts committeil. There is no ill feeling 
created ; indeed, §iere are roars of laughter when , 
the * black monkey,’ as il^hey term Sam, makes a | 
I good seizure. 1 have to keep a string of ‘cash’ at , 
I the office to pay for Sam s depredution.s. 
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‘ I 13EU your pardon, madam, but you are sitting 
on my hut,’ exclaimed a gcntlewian. 'OIi, pray 
excuse me ; I thought it w'us my husbaudV was 
the unexpected reply. — In another instance of 
conjugal amenities, a wife said to her husband ; 
‘1 saw Mrs Becker this morning, and she com- 
plained that on the occasion of her lust visit you 
were so rude to her that she thought she must 
have olfeudod you.’ ‘JStfjthing of the kind,’ he 
answered. ‘On the contrary, 1 like her very 
much ; but it was rather dark at the time, and 
when 1 enteivd the room at first i thought it was 
you.’ ^ ^ 

‘Poor John — he was a kind and forbeaiii:^ 
husband,’ sfibbeil John’s w'iduw on her return 
from the funeral. ‘Yes,’ said a sympathising 
neighbour ; * but it i» all for the best^ You 
must try to comfort yourself, my dear, ^with 
the thought that yoiu* husband is at peape 
last’ 
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A gentleuian had accompauied a friend home passed. How are you getting on in your new 
to dinner, and as they seated themselves at the place?’ asked a lady ol a girl whom she had 
table, the liostesa remarked : * I trust that you re^onuneuded for a situation. ‘ Very well, thanks.’ 


will make allowances, Mr Blank ley. My servant 


left me vei*y unexpectedly, and 1 was compelled emplt>yer is a nice person, and you cannot do 
to cook the dinner myself.’ *Oh, certainly, my too much for her.’ ‘I don’t mean to, ma’am,’ 


to cook the dinner myself.’ *Oh, certainly, my 
dear madam, certainly,’ responded the guest with 


* 1 am glad to hear of it,’ said the lady. ‘ Your 
emplt>yer is a nice person, and you cannot do 
I too much for her.’ ^ 1 don’t mean to, ma’am,’ 


great emphasn : ‘ I cun put up with anything.* 
Another amusing slip took the form of an 


was the innocent reply. 
Here is a naive deck 


Here is a naive declaration fi*om the prospectus 
of a weekly paper : ‘The staff, with the exception 


UijlJjappy after-di liner speech. There was an of the editor, has been very carefully selected, 
entertainment given by an earl deservedly popular. \ and deserves to secure success.* — A Californian 
It was extremely handsome, and champagne 


It was extremely handsome, and champagne 
flowed freely. The evening was well advanced 
when a benignant old gentleptau rose to pro- 
pose a toast. He spoke with fluency, but some- 
^how he said exactly the opposite to what he 
Ipeaut. ‘ I feel,’ said he, ‘ that lor a plain country 
squire like myself to address this learned company 


lainpagne 


and deserves to secure success.*— >A Californian 
newspaper is said to have been sued for libel 
by a widow for speaking of her deceased husband 
as having ‘gone to a happier home.’ — ‘Dear sir,’ 
said an amateur farmer just from the country, 
writing to the secretary of an Agricultural Society, 
‘put me down on your list of cattle for a calf.’ — 
A certain caravan orator at a fair, after a long 


is indeed to cast pearls before swine.’ Never was yarn descriptive of what was to be seen inside, 
BO successful a speech made. He could get no wound up by saying: ‘Step in, gentlemen ; step 
further for many minutes. The company ap- ini Take my word for it, you will be highly 


BO successful a speech made. He could get no 
furtlier for many minutes. The company ap- 
plauded vociferously and as though they would 
never cease. 

‘Now, Miss Brown,’ .said an earnest listener, 
‘won’t you play somethiug for jiis?’ ‘No, thank ^ 

S U,’, said the lady; ‘I’d rather hear MrJone.s.’ 

rnest Listener: ‘So would 1, but’ Here 

he was stopped by the expression on tlie young 
lady’s fatie ; and lie looked confused for half an 


delight e«l when 


come out.’ — ‘ Allow me, 


madam, to congratulate you on your acquaint- 
ance with that charming lady,’ said a gallant Hiui- 


houi “ after she had indignantly turned and left startling comment. 


ance with that charming lady,’ said a gallant Hun- 
garian ; ‘she is young, beautiful, and intelligent.’ 
‘Oh, certainly,’ replied the lady. ‘But don’t 
you think she is a trifle conceited?* ‘Why, 
madam, just put your.self in her place, and say 
would you not be conceited too ? ’ was the rather 


person who was recently called into Tliis sotual slip is even worse. A City man 


court for the purpose of proving the correctness complained bitterly of the conduct of his son. 
of a surgeon's bill, was aslted whether the doctor He related at length to an old friend all the 

<1. ^ . I ‘A- ..Vi ^ . 1 .. i .1 I 1 1- A_ 


did not make several visits after tlie patient young man’s escapades. ‘ You should speak to 
WtW out of danger. ‘No,’ replied the witness, bim with llrnmess and recall him to his duty,’ 


‘ I considered the patient in ihinger os long as said the friend. ‘ But he pays not the least atten 
the doctor continueu his visits.’ tion to what 1 say ; lie listens only to the advic< 


the doctor continued his visits.’ 

A physician walking with a friend, said to him ; 
‘Let us avoid that pretty little woman you see 
there on the left She knows me, and casts on me 
looks of indignation. I attended her husband.’ 
‘Ah! I understand. You had tlie misfortune to 
despatch him,’ was the remark that slipped out 
‘On tlie contrary,’ replied the , doctor, ‘1 saved 
him I ’ — A guest at a country ikn exclaimed : ‘ I 


tion to what 1 say ; lie listens only to the advice 
of fools. I wish you would Uilk U> him.’ 


DIFFIDENCE. 


say, landlord, your food v; worse than it was last 
year I* ‘ Impossible, sir,’ was the rather amhigii- 
ous reply of the landlord. Why,’ said a counsel 
to a witness, ‘are you so very precise in your state- 
,ment? Are you afraid of telling an untruth?’ 
Witness (promptly): ‘No, sir.’ — At a recent 
inquiry iii(p the sanity of a young man of large 
property, wituess^c i were being called to prove that 
he was unfit to manage his amiirs. A curious slip 
was made by a schoolmaster when asked if he 


Mr lady sits beside mo, and her eyes 
Are deep with distant thought ; 

From pearl-strown Fersiau sands a liclier prize 
No diver ever hreught. 


For Love is purified by Bufiferiug ; 

The chambers of her soul 
Have held the moaning of the tides that bring 
Death's galleys on their roll. 


had formed any opinion os to the state of mind 
of the alleged lunatic. ‘ Oh yes,’ he replied : ‘ 1 
can certify he is an idiot. • He was one of iiiy 
i favourite pupils.* — ‘ 1 have met this man,’ said 
a lawyer with extreme sec,^erity, ‘in a great many 
placeB where I would be ashamed to bo seen 
; myself ;’ and then he paused and looked with 
11. astonishment at the court and jury. 

Here are a few other instances of something 
very like putting one ’s fof»t in it. The legisla- 
ture of a Western state having a bill under 
i eoDBideratioit for the regulation of tax collectors, 
member got upon his feet and 
Speaker, I go in heavy for that 
i 1^1, ^The tax-collectors are all a set of knaves, 
J ; myself for ten years.* The bill 


Would that I heard the music of her sjieech ! 

Still ia her silence she 

Cun teach what Wisdom’s voice could never teacfii, 
Were that to tutor me. 


For Love himself is warder of the gate 
That leadeth to lier heart ; 

He oped the door for me, and there 1 wait 
Till she bids me depart. 


Planet and star rise clear and strong above ; 

Grant, Heaven, they be not all 
The lights of the chapelle ardenle of Love 
Before his funeraL 

J. WlLUAHB. 
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CONFLICTINQ VIEWS OF HISTORY. 
‘Hwtories/ says Bacnn, ‘make men wise;’ and 
by ‘wise’ he probably meant sound in judgment, 
compreliensive in view, prudent in the ordering 
of one’s own life. The famous saying of Arch- 
bishop Uslier is to the same effect : not to know 
the past is always to be a child. ‘ History,’ says 
Dryden also, ‘ is the most pleasant school of 
wiadom.’ These judgments probably recox*d the 
general opinion of the educational value of history ; 
yet from this opinion there have always been 
eminent dissentients. Locke, and in our own 
day Mr Herbert Spencer, are far from iuiving 
such a high opinion of the value of history, and 
assign it but a low place in their scheme of studies. 
At first sight it seems strange that difference of 
opinion should be possible on such a subject. It 
is from th% experience of his own pa-^t that the 
individual learns the wisdom wherewith to direct 
his steps ; and it seems a natural conclusion that 
the race as u whole should learn its lesson on 
the same terms. The artist, whatever be his 
originality, can but order in different relations 
materials already in his hands. So in the most 
revolutionary of socual or political movements, 
the past is in reality directing and controlling 
all. For every deed of the French Kevolution, 
a precedent can be quoted. If the past, therefore, 
beihus everywhere and always pre.sent, can there 
be a better school of wisdom than the records 
which will faithfully represent to us the actors 
and doings in that past, at once the parent and the 
schoolmaster of the present? Put in this simple 
fashion, the question admits but of one answer. 
Locke and Bacon would certainly not have dis- 
agreed thus far. 

Unfortunately, however, the question does not 
admit of such a simple solution. Since history 
began to be written, men have been unable to 
agree as to what it is in the past that best supplies 
the leasonr we seek. They have even differed as 
to the best methods of presenting that lesson 
when it has been found. Tlie matter and the 
manner of history, therefoii^ are alike mattei's of 
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di.‘<pute. As Idwtory is thus at a singular disad- 
vantage with certain other departments of human 
knowledge, we can scarcely be sui-prised that 
there bliuiild exist* some difference of opinion with 
regard to its comparative educational value! A 
few remarks on the different conceptiims of history 
that liave prevailed even during the last two 
centuries will suHice to show that this is a subject 
on which unanimity need never be looked for. 

Dryileii was the contemporary of Locke j and 
as he was the greatest man of letters of his day, 
his views of history may be reganled as the most 
enlightened then possible. In an interesting frag- 
ment accompanying a life of Plutarch he has 
spoken at length of what he considers to be the 
proper domain and function of the historian. 
He distingoMies three departments of history — 
biogra])hy, uiiiiuls, and history proper. The sub- 
ject-matter of annals and history proper is iden- 
tical : they differ only in tlieir mode of presenting 
it. The historui1| proper must aim at a certain 
‘dignity and gravity of i^tyle,’ and be is at liberty 
to indulge in legitimate guesses at the probable 
caiwes of events— -always, liowever, cm the con- 
dition that he sees to it that be is free from all 
prejudice and superstition. He must also be care- 
ful to pas.s by all ‘matters of trivial moment os 
deba.sing the majesty of liis work^* Here we have 
Drydeii’s conception of what is the tiue domain 
of history. Nothing must come within its pro- 
vince that involves a break in the majestic march 
c»f tlie historian s style. In other words, the form 
of the history is of graver importance than the 
matter. It gives ns also a curious idea of the 
uncritical way of thiiTking about history in 
Hryden’s day, wlien he tells us that the one , 
British historian of the fust rank is the Scots- ' 
man, George 'Buchanan. On the real value of 
Buchanan’s History Scotland it is sufficient to 
quote the late Mr Hill Burton, who was dis- 
posed to speak well his celebratecl counta^tnan. 
‘Buchanan’s History,’ he says, Ms of no more use 
and value than as a bulky exercisi? in the c om- 
position of classical Latin.’ As at least the first 
^hulf of Buchanan’s History' is pure &bie, this 
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jiidgmenfc can scarcely be considered too severe. 
When we have a man like Dryden, therefore, 
with such ideas about history, wc need hardly 
wonder that his contemporary Locke should think 
lightly of its educational value. 

Voltaire was among the first to introduce a 
more rationifl conception of the true nature of 
history. He treats with contempt the two types 
<^^the historian of his own day— those who 
thought they did tlie world a service in publish- 
ing the petty gossip of courts ; and those, equally 
foolish, who thought that history is hiit the detail 
of treaties and battles. In a few pregnant sentences 
in a passage published in 1744, he sketches what 
he thinks is the true fiehl of history. To be 
instructive, he says, history should account to 
us for the growth or decrease of po])ulation in 
different countries ; it should explain why one 
nation comes to be strong on land, and another on 
the sea ; it should redate tlic introduction of the 
arts, commerce, and manufactures among <li(ferent 
peoples ; it should point out tlm radical vice and 
the •dominant virtue of each nationality; and 
above all it should have for its grand subject the 
changes in the laws, customs, and character of 
XDi n. The great histories of Hume, Robertson, 
and Gibbon in large degree realised Voltaire’s 
ideal, and it may be admitted that in many 
respects they are to this day unsurpassed. Yet 
even tliey are by no means free from the conven- 
tional notion of the so-called ‘dignity of bi 8 tor 3 ^’ 
Daz7dlng panoramic effect is tbeir predominating 
aim, and not the single-minded desire to see .ami 
til expound the drift and scope of the great 
societies of men. 

• It is only in our own age that Voltaire’s con- 
ceptions have been worked out with fidelity and 
adequate intelligence. , Yet at no previous time 
have so many conflicting notion^ prevailed regard- 
ing the true scope aiul aim of nistory. Our his- 
torians cannot even agree as to what history proper 
really is. One eminent historian tells us that 
history properly understood is essentially the 
history of the state. We may have histories of 
art of science, of literature, of manufactures ; but 
the hibtormn pi'oper has no concern with these 
things. In tredling of these he is poaching on 
anctlier’s manor, dissipating his own energies, 
weakening his own work. Each of these subjects 
should have iU own sfiecial historian, who is yet 
no liiatoriau in the true sense of the word. On 
the other hand, we have another school who hold 
that the domain of ^e« historian is co-ex tensive 
with the life of a l^bat it has for its legiti- 

mate theme not onlyl^ work of stalesnien, but 
of authors, of artists, of traders, and of handicrafts- 
ttien. For tliose who read and do not write 
Uiitory the dispute does not seem one of grave 
importance. 

But this dilute is only ohe of many. Is it the 
ainv.of the historian to interest or to 
The difference of opinion here has 
Ifiteeii spiiiiilj in tonnectian with Macaulay’s j 


famous History. On the one hand it is main- 
rained tliat the type of mind required to produce 
a Irork like that of Macaulay is essentially unhis- 
torieal. Its tendency is to search only for facts 
that will tell, and tf) relate them in a manner that 
indisposes the mind of the readers to receive the 
true lessons of history. Such a min<l as Macaulay’s, 
it is said, finds its true sphere not in history but 
ill historical romance. With the best intentions 
in the world, a Macaulay unconsciously warps ^ 
facts, and groups them in a manner that the 
scientific historian has hut the invidious task of 
imcloing. If it be sai<l that Macaulay at least 
ensures readers, it is replied that tins but makes 
matters worse. These readers have only had bad 
mental liabits aggravated, and have but learned 
lessons which' they will have daily to unlearn. 
Writers who reason thus maintain that the para- 
mount duty of the historian is to eschew this 
desire to interest liis readers. The antlior of a 
scientific treatise thinks only of how he may most 
simply and accurately state his facts and prove his 
j conclusions ; and in no respect is the aim of the 
■ true historian different from this. 

It is evident that the question here in dispute 
is one that cannot be summarily settled. The 
writers of both schools agree in saying that truth 
is to be set before every otlier consideration ; and 
they each maintain that their own method is that 
best fitted to (dicit and to present it When the 
question is closely considered, it seems to resolve 
itself into this — Is emotion or the. absence of it 
more likely to mislead a writer? It is clear that 
no categorical answer to this (piestion is possible. 
If emotion tends to obscure perception, the want 
of emotion is as likely to blunt it Every event 
and every person connected with the French 
Revolution may be analysed with perfect pre- 
cision and dispassionateness, but should we then 
be in a position to realise that demoniac burst 
of human passion ? If we are to have the whole 
truth, imaginative, presentmeut must have its 
place as well as scientific analysis, and Carlyle 
must at least supplement Mignet 

Another point keenly discussed at present by 
writers of history, nn<l one of far greater import- 
ance than any of those already touched on, is the 
function of great men in the devedopment of 
society. (Carlyle’s extreme views on this subject 
never perhaps found many supporters. That the 
bulk of mankind are but so many ciphers, and 
great men the figures that give them significance, 
is a conception pardonable only as a distortion 
of a great truth. Before Carlyle’s day there was 
indeed no tendency to minimise the importance of 
great men. Hume, Robertson, and even Gibbon 
put their best work into their accounts of the 
gr^ characters that came in their way. It 
womd seem, however, that Carlyle’s extreme 
[ views have brought about something like a 
raaction. The |([*ndency nt present is to dwarf 
the figures which have Ipng seemed to tower 
above xheir contemporaries. In the latest History 
of the reign of Charles we hiive a signal 

example of this tendency. One of thS g;reat 
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traditional figures of English history is 
Hampden, whose personality Macaulay has made 
familiar to every English reader. In the Histoy 
of which we speak, Hampden is a dim figure jn 
the background, who plays the pettiest part in 
the great struggle of his time. If common-sense 
revolt somewhat at Carlj’le’s conception, no more 
is it reconciled w'ith this later view. Every aw 
has its own great men, and we see for ourselves 
how in our own day one or two great men seem * 
to absorb into themselves the life of a people. 
And if this is so in our own da}’’, we may conceive 
that in greater or less degree it lias ever been the 
same. 

There is finally^ the great question whether a 
‘philosophy of history’ is pf)ssible. As from a 
given arc we can determine the complete circle, 
may we from the facts of the past foreshadow 
what must be the course of the future? The 
question will probably occupy men’s minds to the 
end of time ; but meanwhile, according as he 
answers it must the historian be unconsciously 
biassed in his treatment of the past. If he believe 
that a pliilosopliy of liistory is jiossible, he will 
inevitably manipulate his facts to suit his theory. 

From all these conflicting views, w’c gather that 
history can never present us with a detiiiite and 
perfectly coherent uody of knowledge such as we 
nave in the sciences. Yet it must surely be a 
wise instinct that has led every ] people to make 
the deeds of their fathers th(‘, first and chief study 
of youth. A fact of science and a fact of liistory 
differ fundamentally in this — that the former 
permits of only one construction, the latter of a 
thousand. It is by reason of this very peculiarity 
that the facts of history have a supreme value 
of their own in developing men’s character and 
intelligence. 
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‘You will take care of yourself wherever you 
go,* she said to herself, nodding her curly head 
at Will, and silently apostrophising him, ‘But 
this poor innocent ! ’ 

The little Hector of whom she had s|X)ken 
last night had had raven hair and lustrous black 
eyes and checks like a berry ; but she found 
a likeness to him in John, somehc^v, as women 
will, and took a tender fancy to the boy, winch 
was all the more pronounced because of ln;.r 
memory of his helpless looks of the night before.' 

When she had looked her fill, Madame stole 
softly from the room and, closing the door behind 
her with great caution, went silently down-stairs. 
There, ai(led by a rosy-cheeked damsel of thirteen 
or so, who answered to the name of Sar’anne — a 
Frenchified mutilation of Sarah Anne — she busuid 
herself in household preparations until a moon- 
faced kitchen clock which struck the quarters 
announced half-past seven. At that she slid up- 
stairs again and knocked softly at three separate 
<loors. M. Vigne, answered grumpily from behind 
the first ; the little foreigner responded chirpily 
from behind the second ; and from behind the 
third, which was tytiuitcd in the garret, no answer 
came at all. Madame opened the door and whis- 
pered : ‘Mr Onne I Mr Orine !’ * 

A voice whitdi sounded as if it were obscured 
by bedclothes, answered ‘llillo!’ and a snore 
followed so close upon the e.vclamation that it 
was evident that the sj^eakei had gone to sleep 
again at once. 

‘Mr Onne !’ repeated Madame in a sibilant 
whisper, ‘if you do not answer at once, 1 vow 
tlufre will l)e no breakfast for you.’ 

‘What’s the inatler?’ asktsi the inmate of the 
chamber in a voice at once nnctnous and husky. 

‘It is time to get up,’ responded Madame. 
‘Dress very silently; there are two children 
asleej) below vou, and 1 do not wish them to be 
wakened.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 

In the early morning, Madame Vigne crept quietly 
into the room where the two wanderers lay, and 
looked at* them with an air which was motherly 
and almost proprietorial. They were both sound 
asleep, and they certainly looked innocent enough 
to awaken all the good creature’s womanly sym- 
pathies. John, with his fair hair tumbled about 
his forehead and his cheeks a little Hushed with 
sleep, lay with outcast arnus and upturned face, 
breathing softly and regularly. His skin was 
of exquisite fairness, and he pleased Mad nine’s 
Qjre more than the swarthy and bulldog William, 
who even in his sleep wore a look of resolu- 
tion, and la.y curled up doggedly with his face 
half-buried' in the pillow, as if he slept with 
^ were determined to have full 

value for his time. 

Madame Vigne herself was of a swart com- 
plexion. Madame Vigne was of Marseilles, and 

lived inost^of 

her life amidst a swart population. So jedfii’s 
delightful Engliiih fairness made him charming 
to her j and when she had stood loolcing at him 
for a time, ^e went round to'^^his side of the 
f sitting down there, caressetl his hair 
with her dark plump hand, and smoothed it 
with gseat gentleness so as not to awake him. 


Mr Orrnc, with a yawn which sounded midway 
between a moan of anguish and a groan of indig- 
nation, stirred ii^bed, an3 leaning over, artfully 
TXjddled with hivS land upon the floor to impress 
his landlaily witli the bc^ef tliat he had arisen. 

‘ I know better than that,’ said Madame, bold- 
ing the door slightly ajar. ‘Come and tap; I 
shall not believe you until you do.’ 

The invisible Mr Orme yawned again, and this 
time the note was all submissive. A moment 
later, a sluillling footstep crossed the rcjf)rn, and a 
set of tremulous knuckles rapped *it the inside of 
the door. 

‘Be very careful,’ Madame whispered, ‘and 
make no noise.’ 

A yawn like the growl of a caged bear, with 
the words ‘All right’ somehow muflied in it, re- 
sponded to this injunction ; and Madame, stealing 
down-stairs again, pecped*in passing into the room 
in which the young wa|j||fcers lay, and finding 
them both still sound a.sl^^ continued her down- 
ward course. A miarter of an hour later, M. 
Vigne, the little loi'eigner, and Madame were 
seated at breakfast ; atnl when they were half- 
way through the meal, Mr Orme appeared. Mr 
Orme had so balloon-^ke a figure, and his arms 
and legs were so stiffly attached to it, that hi had 
an air of being inflated, and could # hardly JiavO 
surprised anybody much if at any giyen moment 
he had floated upward and bobbed^is bald head 
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against the ceiling. There was a contradictory 
sloth and weight in all his movements, and his 
face expressed a contradiction equally pronounced. 
Whether he were originally made to express the 
bitterest discontent witli things in general, and 
had been persuaded after trial to accept his 
troubles comically ; or whether he liad been 
intended for^a spirit of mirth, who had found 
his humour cvuslied by adverse circumstances, his 
f^e bore such a blending of humorous opposites 
that it would liave been impossible to say. At 
one time the comers of liis mouth would take an 
almost tearful downward curve, whilst his moist 
eye trembled, and his eyebrows twitched with 
what looked like hidden laughter ; and at another 
the moist eye woubl express the profoundest 
tnelanclcdy, whilst the other features of his too 
rubicund visage seemed to be struggling with a 
hidden smile. His nose aeeme<l to be on fire and 
to lend nn actual radiance to the chamber ; but 
the rest of his face was wofully pale in com- 
parison ; and these signs, coupled w’ith the tremu- 
lous motion of liis liands, seemed to indicate a 
fairly confirmed habit of intemperance. i 

‘One can see where you ’re agoing, Mr Orme,’ 
said, the lady of the bouse severely. ‘ It is no 
fault of mine if your cofiee is cold ; and I 
suppose it is useless to offer you anything to 
eat^ 

Mr Orine’s pale baldness was sparsely inter- 
rupted by tufts of disreputable gray hair of that 
peculiar tunc which seems never to belong to 
respectable or successful people. He put up bis 
shaky hands and clutched a few of the tufts on 
being thus addressed, and groaned softly to him- 
self. 

‘You will get no pity,’ said Madame. ‘Take 
your coffee and go to yuur work.’ 

He helped himself to milk and sugar with a!i 
air at once surreptitious and ajiologetic and drank 
in silence. 

‘The cliildren, my dear Mathilde?' said M, 
Vigne, speaking in bis, native language. ‘Have 
you thought of anything? IJ',ve you decided 

‘ You know, Jean,’ ^t-dainc Vigne responded, 

* that I shall not dream of deciding upon anything 
until I have consulted you.’ — M. Vigne nodded 
solemnly in assent to ibis statement.— ‘ I ask 
myself first,’ pursued Madame, ‘ what is my Chris- 
tian duty, rerlians they are vouiig marauders.’ 


tian duty, rerliaps they are young marauders.’ 
She looked hard at her husbaiul ; and M. 
Vigne looketl saiarhingly at her. When he had 
decided that be was e.xpected to shake his head 
at this, he sliouk it vehemently. ‘I knew,’ she 
said triumphantly, ‘that you would not think so. 
Perhaps they have been driven from a harsh 
home by abominable cruelty.’ 

‘It is very probable,’ said M. Vigne. 

‘I think so too,’ Madame responded ; ‘but I 
will onestion them morning and find out 
what I can about them.’" 

‘That,’ returned Moui^ur, ‘is what I should 
hftve desired.’ 

‘Evidently,’ said Madacao, ‘or I should have 
iWked ypn first’ 

Mr Orme, during this brief colloquy, except 
th^ he hod groaned softly to himself at measured 
&tei{;VaU, liko a human timepiece constructed to 
the moments in that dismal fashion, ha<l 
dliencei turning his moist eye upqjp Madame 


wuen she spokfe, and upon her husband when he 
answered. 

I Who arc the cliildi*eu, Madame?’ ho asketl in 
English. ‘This is the second time I’ve heard' 
of ’em.’ 

‘ 1 do not know wdio they ai‘e,’ Madame 
answered. ‘They were brought here last night 
by M. Jousaeraii, who met them in the street 
They have come on foot from somewhere’ — 
waving her fat hands hither and thither, as if 
to indicate complete incertitude as to the direction 
from which the wayfarers had arrived. ‘They 
are respectiblc ; they are dressed like little 
gentlemen. One of them is marked from head 
to foot — do you hear me?’ (with a tragic wrath 
before whicli Mr Orme shrank and cowered) — ‘is 
marked from head to foot with cruel blows.’ 

M daresay,’ saiil Mr Orme, ‘ that somebody lias 
beaten him.’ 

Madame hailed his inspiration with n glance 
of so much scorn that Mr Orme withdrew into 
himself and avoided her eye whilst he sipped 
the remnant of his coffee. 

‘ It is time we went,’ said M. Vigne, rising and 
addressing bis compatriot. 

‘ Do you bear that?’ said Madame, turning upon 
her English lodger. ‘You understand Frmich 
fast enough when it is not your business. You 
are an omnibus to go to work, and an express to 
leave it.’ 

Mr Orme gathered himself shakily together and 
arose. ‘ I was only waiting, nui’am,’ he said, 
Mturidiiig before her, with bis elbows glued to 
bis sides®, and liis bands waving feebly like the 
flippers of a seal — ‘1 was only waiting, ma’am, 
to indicate that in case either of the yonng gentle- 
men should be in want of employment, and 
should be qualified to undertake the very simple 
functions ’ 

‘You will bo late,’ said Madame, cutting him 
short. ‘In 2 >oint of fact you are late already.’ 

Mr Orme said no more, but after one or two 
false starts, pottered aimlessly to the door, sighted 
a dingy silk hut upon a liook in the ball, pottered 
towards that, and after an interval for reflection, 
took it from the liook and put it on. ‘.Then he 
pottered towards the door with a curious air of 
going there by accident, and slipped furtively into 
the street 

Madame paid two or three visits to her proteges 
before they awoke, but at lengtli found them half 
dressed. She kissed tlieni both in a business-like 
way, and stood by to superiiitoud their toilet, 
as she bad done on tlie previous evening, retiring 
for a moment to bring up their slices, which 
had been cleaned and polished with great fineness 
by the hands of Sarah Anne. When they were 
fully dressed, she ushered them down-stairs, and 
the little domestic appeared with a second edition 
of breakfast ; a i>ot of coffee, by no means too 
strong, for Madame Vigne’s purse was narrower 
than her instincts of hospitality, n great bowl of 
milk, a big loaf, and a small pat of butter. Both 
the^ boys liad healthy ujipetites, and in spite of 
their hearty meal of tlie night before, they 
attacked these simple provisions with a gusto at 
which Madame looked on well pleased, 

‘And now,’ said Madame, when Sarah Anne 
had cleared away, ‘ I must have a talk with you 
little men. What do you little men mean to 
dor 
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‘ Wc mean to go to London, ma’am,’ said 
Will. t , 

‘ And whut do you mean to do when you h^ve 
got to London ?’ 

‘ I >fthall find something to do there, if you 
please, ma’am.’ 

‘Perhaps you may, perhaps you may not’ 
Madame responded. ‘ London is a big place, my 
child, and all big places arc cruel. — Do you know 
anybody in Lomlon?’ 

‘No, ma’am,’ said Will. The question cast him 
down more than a little, ami his face showed it 
* We don’t know anybody in London.’ 

‘ Well now, tell me,’ said Madame, drawing her 
seat nearer, and laying a kindly hand upon 
John’s light head while she questioned his com- 
panion, ‘ why did you run away fi*om home V 

There was something so very motherly 'in 
Madame’s kindly face, something in the gesture 
with which she caressed John’s curls, something 
even in the cushioning proportions of her over- 
grown figure, which invited confidence. Will 
began to explain, and she to question, and in a 
little while the whole story became tolerably 
clear. Madame looked more and more troubled, 
though none the less afl'ectionate and kindly, as 
the tale went on. 

‘I do not know what I am to do,’ she said 

E erplexedly. * It is not possible to find it in the 
eart to send you back again, and it is not pos- 
sible to find it in the heart to let two babes 
wander all over the world alone. You must stay 
here until dinner-time, and then rny hiisbAnd 
shall deciile about you.’ 

The boys were none too eager for n renewal of 
their march, for the first day’s walk had left 
them sore-footed and stiff limbed. Dven Will 
was contented witli an hour or two’s respite from 
the road, and by-and-by John was i^erfectly happy 
and absorbe<l. 

‘Stay here,’ said Madame; ‘I will find you 
something to do.’ 

She bustled away, and in a little while returned 
with two frames, in either of which a clean 
unmarked sheet of drawiiij^-paper was tightly 
strained over a sheet of glass. ^ These frames being 
set in the window, a design in outline strained 
at the back of the glass came clearly into vi(3W. 
Madame produced two needles set in cork, and 
instructed the boys to prick upon the clean paper 
over the outlines indicated below, 

‘Now,’ said Madame, ‘anybody who chooses to 
be careful can do this work very nicely ; and 
anybody who chooses to be careless cun spoil the 
pa|)fer by pricking in the wToiig places. That I 
am sure you are too kind to do, for the paper is 
•cartridge paper, and every sheet costs threepence. 
— Look ! Let me show you to begin with.’ And 
Madame, taking one of the cork-set needles, 
pricked over the edge of a leaf in the left-hand 
top corner of one oi the frames. John watched 
with great interest, and when she turned smilingly 
towards him, asking if he thought he could do 
that, he reached out his hand eagerly for the 
home-made stylus and set to work at once with 
^at core and diligence. When he had pricked 
out the stalk on which the leaf depended, he 
turned round to Madame for approval. 

‘That will do excellently,’ she said, clapping 
her fat hands together in applause. — ‘ And now 
let me ^ what you cam do.’ 
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Will also received his lesson, and set to work ; 
and Madame having watched for a minute or 
two went away to her household concerns. She 
sailed in at intervals to see how the work pro- 
gressed, and was lavish in enthusiastic compli- 
ment, 80 that both the boys were contented with 
their labour anil felt in a very little time quite 
accustomed to it. It was a simple and easy task, 
and to John’s blunt mind it seemed even delight- 
ful. There was a bird upon the bough he had 
been «et to truce, hovering with outspread wings 
above a nest from whicli were tlirust half-a- 
dozen callow heads and open bills. This enticed 
him so strongly 'that he must needs desert the 
other parts of the design for it, and he worked 
away wdth bright eyes and eager face and parted 
lips until he had followed every line of it actually: 
Tnen he let off an exultant crovy, and turned so 
vivid a look upon his conipanioh that Will was 
quite amazed at him. 

‘Why, Jack,’ he said, ‘you’re like what you 
used to be.’ 

‘Am 1 ?’ said Jack, without paying much heed 
to the exclamation.-— ‘ J-.ook at it ! Ain’t it jolly I 
Wouldn’t you thiftk she was just Hying? I say, 
how the chaps that do this must watcli the Wrds. 
It isn’t like drawing from a copy, because they 
won’t ke(^p still a second. She wouldn’t be like 
that longer than it would take to clap your hands 
together.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Will, ‘it’s jolly pretty.’ Tlien, after 
a lengthy pause : ‘ Do you think this is work, 
Jack?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Jack answered. ‘It’s jolly 
easy, if it is, and jolly nice as well.’ 

I’here was no trace upon him of tlic settled 
dullness into whicli he had fallen for mouths 
past, and he went back to his labour with the 
warmth and li'jht of this new enthusiasm still 
upon him. Lw in a little while he tired among 
the intricacies of branch and leaf, and leaning 
his head on Will’s shoulder, fell to watching 
him dreamily whilst he •pricked away wuth a 
dogged and curel?# persistence thoroughly charac- 
teristic of him. With occasieiuil reiicw\al 8 of en- 
thusiasm on John’s purl? and slow, conscientious 
persistence oil Will’s side, the W’ork lasted the 
morning through ; and Madame professeil herself 
delighted by their skill and industry when she 
came in to lay the cloth for dinner. There 
was such a eomniunity established between John 
and Madame in this brief space of time that 
he took her by the hand, nnd*di'agged her to 
the wdiidow to exult in his w'ork with as little 
shyness as if lie had known her for a year. 
Whilst she bent wuLli clasped hands before it 
with ejaculations of simulated delight, John put 
his arm round her fnt waist, and rubbed his 
head against her shoulder ; and at these signs of 
confidence and affection* she lied precipitately 
to the kitchen, wliore she thrtnv her apron over 
her face and rocked herself to and fro for 
minute, surrendering herself to memories^ of the 
little Hector. From these tender reminisceneeei 
she emerged instantly ifito a condition of beamlilg 
good-fellov^ship, and went to and fro in Ser 
preparations with .suck a Kwu'rl of pettioonts thali 
the house seemed full of her. Mr Oriuo looked 
like a balloon and travelled like a slqfli. /Madto 
in repose looked immovably weighty, dfid 
hither andi thither when she gave her niind lo 
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motion as if she were built in sylph -like lines 
and texture. 

A few minutes after the hour of one, Vigne 
and Jousserau came in together, and shortly 
afterwards, Mr Orme presented himself. He 
brought with him a faint odoiu* of rum, and 
was less depressed than he had been earlier in 
the day. Mudame with much vivacity displayed 
the work of the morning and called upon every- 
fcwily to praise it. It seemed that the whole 
iioiisohold took its cue from her in most tilings, 
and a little more enthusiasm and admiration j 
were expressed than perhaps the boys’ labours j 
actually called for. When due‘ tribute liad been | 
paid, she whisked aivay, and returned with a j 
tifreen in w liich steaimal the contents of a capa- ; 
cions poi-aii-fm. The liquid, which was rich in | 
floating shreds of vegetables and in pepper, was ; 
•erved first ; aiid the solids of the dish, which 
were not quite so plentiful, came afterwards. 
Eked out by the great hunches of bread whi<rh 
Madame carved, there was enough for all ; an<l 
when the meal was over, the four elders si]»ped 
a rather feeble black coflbe, whilst the tw^o French- 
men smoked ciganittes, and ‘Mr Orme puffed 
»ole«inly at a sliort well-blacked clay ])ipe. j 

* I was about to observe this morning, Madame,* 
Baid Mr Orme, gently caressing that incandes- 
cent *iOSe of his, as if he w’armed his fingers at 
it — ‘I was about to observe this morning, ma’am, 
when you reminded me that it was time to go, 
that there is ait opening at the office for a youth, j 
I do not know what your vitnvs in respect to 
these young gentlemen may be, hut for an indus- 
trious and respectable youth there is an opening ' 
—an opening, Madame,.* lie described the open- j 
bv^ with his trembling hands, as if it were some- j 
thing circular. j 

‘ 1 do not know',’ said Madame, frowning 
thoughtfully, ‘ what M. Vigne will decide 
upon,’ I 

M. Vigne had only spent twenty years of ! 

his life in England, f,nd since he hud resolved 
from the first that it wjis the f’msiuoas of people | 
who desired to c(»nverae with* a Frenchman to 1 
be acquainted with tlfe only language worth ■ 
speaking in the world, he hud very eiusily con- • 
trived to remain in complete ignorance of the ' 

insular tongue. ! 

‘Jean,’ said his wife, addressing him, *it is 
very hard to know what to do. 1 know the ] 
whole stot’y of these poor little beings n6w, and | 
it wouUl be slftAineful and impossible to .send 
them back again.’- -M. Vigne nodded in his stately 
and usecutihg way. — ‘M. Orme tells mo thei^ 
i« a place vacant at the printing-oflice. They 
want a boy there. Do you think the dark one 
could go, and the light one stiiy here, and make 
patteriiei They would earn their bread, VVe 
mav know better whaf to do with them in a ^ 
little while, and the fair boy is so good, so 

so docile. lie i‘e."’3!l<ls me of our’ 

T)i 0 re Miidame choked a little, and the too 
mdy tears of sympathy made her black southern 
ajreil twinkle with sudden rtioistui'e. 

^My dear,’ repTied Vigne, ‘you have your 
lieMth only to consider. U will put extra work 
you, and I sometimes think that you have 
alil^dy.’ 

¥ thumb nail behind her glister- 

' white taet^ and snapped it triampi^tly. 

4- ■ _ * * 


hat for my health ! ’ she said. ‘ I thought that 
you would agree with me.’ 

♦ My dear,” said M. Vigne, with stately gravity, 
‘you are invariably right’ 


THE ‘LADY BKASSEY’ MUSEUM, 

ALiy admirers of the late Lady Brassey’s books 
and marvellous collec.tion of natural-history objects 
will be interested to beai' of the Museum, which 
has just been arranged as a lasting tribute to her 
memory by lier husband at his residence in Park 
Lane. The collection is one of varied scope and 
attraction, and is eiibaiiced by the delightful 
manner in which it lias been arranged. The 
entrance to the Museum is from the Durbar 
Room, which visitors will recollect having seen 
at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition ; the room 
is much the same as we then saw it, with the 
exception of the windows, which are new and 
specially de.signed, and the door from Seheram- 
pore. Ascending the staircase, wo come upon 
curiosities from all parts of the world, some of in- 
trinsic value ; whilst others are of interest for the 
associations and histories attached to them. Many 
of them have been gatherc<l from countries seldom 
visited ; and others— for instance, the beautiful 
sponges and corala—need depend upon nothing 
but their intrinsic beauty to make them specially 
attractive. Among the sponges ai'e many species 
of such marvellous and diverse shapes as may 
well cause astonishment to those who are only 
acquainted with the common domestic variety. 
The corals, tru(‘ products of Nature, bring vividly 
to the mind the incomprehensible greatness of 
mother Nature ; lovely as they are when dead, 
it h only, as Lady Brassey points out in lier book 
Tahiti, when they an* full of life, and the myriads 
of polyp stars are in united action, exhibiting a 
perlect blaze of colour, red, purple, and emerald 
green, in tluur varied tints, that their splendour 
can be nppreciakd. The j^ronp of beautiful deli- 
cate lace-like sponge corals popularly known as 
‘ Venus’ Flower Bivsket,’ is one of the finest speci- 
mens ever exhibited. The Museum is ingeniously 
lit by electric light, the light being placecl beliind 
different coloured shells, and this in the spongci- 
and coral cases htis a charming effei;t 

Next in point of interest to the sponges and 
corals comes the collection of antiquities from the 
island of Cyprus, the result of some excavations 
made specially for Lady Brassey in 1884. The- 
objects collected include some three hundred jind 
twenty pieces of pottery, comprising vases of 
various kinds, lamps, and figures or fragments of 
figures. The excavations were for the most part 
from one tumulus or collection of tombs in the 
neighbourhood of Kurniin ; and the objects range 
in antiquity from the Archaic, Pliuinician, and 
Greek periods down to the occupation by the 
Romans, and possilily even past the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. Besides the specimens 
of pottery and glass, Uiere are earrings, andante, 
fragments of funeral wreaths, and small objects 
in gold. Here we see, too, a thin gold leaf whicli 
appears to have covert the face of the dead like: 
a veil. There are one or two fine examples of 
Phoenician glass, made probably at Tyre by Phoe- 
nician workmen. In tnese the |>revailmtt colour 
is deep blue with wavy lines of colours this is i 
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belt Been in a small am^hova-shaped vessel, ^le 
body of which is so decomposed into granular 
particles that it can scarcely be handled with4ut 
detaching portions. , The elegant handles have 
been less affected, and appear to be of a dax*k 
orange colour. The greater portion of these* 

S iecea of ancient glass are reniurkable for the iii- 
escehce they display, produced by the lapse of 
time ; even a vase of pottery has become irides- 
cent from having lain so long under ground. 
There is a wonderful play of colour on tlie glass 
viewed in different lights. In connection with 
these anti(|nitie8 there ai'e some from C.^entral 
America displayed, comprising some ninety ex- 
amples of gold ornaments and implements from 
the tombs -if the ancient Indian inhabitiints of 
the provinces of Antinquia, Oaucu, IWucjI, and 
the republic of the Uniteil States of Colombia. 
This collection of itself is worth two thousand 
pounds. 

The wonderful assortment of curios in the 
Borneo case forms a regular armoury with its- 
display of suvjutanfij gleaming creases, and other 
death-dealing weapons. A anujutan is a weapon 
used by the head-hunter, being in the nature of 
a blowpipe, carrying within it a poisoned arrow, 
the arrow being made of the sago-palm. The 
creases vary. The ordinary 'parawf-latok, which 
is carried by eveiy man and nearly every 
woman, is a blade of steel nearly half an iindi 
thick, of considerable sharpness, the sides being 
Bonietinies carved with engraved patterns, and 
adorned witli trophies of human hair. In 
addition to these murderous relics, there are 
bracelets, anklets, tobacco boxes and pijies, betel- 
chewing instruments, raw gutta-percha, alligators’ 
eggs, edible birds’ nests, from India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Borneo, Japan, and the Straits Settlement. 
These treasures were brought home from the last 
voyage of the Sunheem, Other curiosities are seen 
in the suii-baked pottery of the Orkney Islands, 
the quiver stone 1‘rom the East indies, flexible 
as india-rubber ; the honeycombed ore showing 
chlorites from Australia, black granite from the 
hillside between Wairoa and the end of Lake 
Taruwera, which is now all changed since the 
volcanic eruption ; a ‘Ziz3q>hus’ or Spina Vhristi 
(crown of thorns) from the ])lains of JericJio ; 
souvenirs of the Commune from Pere-hi-Chaise ; 
fragments of the painted glass windows of the 
House of Commons damaged by the ilyuamite 
explosion in 1885 ; model of a smidstoiie ship 
from Burma, whiclx tloata, &c. The wonderful 
feather-cloak of scarlet and yellow oo and mamo 
feathers from the Sandwich Islands is exhibited. 
The cloak is made of one thousand feathers, taken 
sinji^ly and fastened into a sort of network of 
string. The yellow feathers are found only on 
these islands, and are always difficult to procure, 
because the use of them is a prerogative of royalty 
and nobility. There are only a few of these 
specimens of cloaks known of, one being in the 
British Museum, brought over hy Captain Cook. 
From the Aleutian Isles comes a curious di-ess 
made of sea-birds’ skins, beaten together. Some 
of the draperies on the wall are worthy of mention, 
noticeably those of Tapp^a from the various islands 
in the South Pacific* Tappa is the bark or pith 
of the pai>er mulberry. Its use is, or was, uni- 
versal m the South Sea islands for mats and 
dothifig, and it is made of many qualities. In 
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manufacturing it, the imri'ow strips of pith are 
laid lengthways and crossways alternate^, so os 
to interlace each other, on a long narrow 
wetted profusely with water, and then hainuiei*ea 
together with mallets. 

There aie ornaments and implemeuUs from 
nearly eveiy uncivilised race in tlie worhl, 

besides choice specimens of Euri^pean jewelry 
from Turkey, Bulgaria, and Albania. The 

Museum includes the original drawings hy Mr 
I’ritchett for the illustration of In Tropics, 

Trades, and lioanny Forties ; and a collection of 
photographs contained in about eighty folio vol- 
umes, besides Lady Bnissey’fe original manuscripts. 
Lor<l Brassty is anxious the woi king-classes should 
reap the benefit of his varied treasures, ami for 
this purpose the Museum will bi* thrown open for ' 
them to visit. There will be lectures expUinatoiy 
of the curitjsities, which will natuially add to the 
intenist of those viewing them. Some idea of the 
graf«ful tribute to Lady Bnissey’s memory may 
Ik* gathered from the foregoing deseription of this 
rare and instructive collection of natural and 
ethnological objects. These are a delight to both 
the naturalist and the artist ; while even to the 
uninitiated the contemplation of such henqtifiil 
objects cannot fail to elevate the thoughts, stimu- 
late the intellect, and raise the mind to a sense 
of the many glorious oh.jects in the lower forms 
of life, such as are exhibited to the wondering 
gaze of those aiixit)U8 to obtain a glinij)se of the 
marvels of the deep, as well as of the curiosities 
of all times and climes. 


ASTBUBY’bS BAUCIAIK. 

A iiTOlU* IN 8IX C1IAI*TK11S. 

rHArricn ir.— daisy. 

The latest editions of the evening papers contained 
a brief paragraph under big headlines : * Gkkat 
Fkai ds in the City !’-r‘FLioHT or the Sus- 
pected CiumiNv?|4 and so forth. The infor- 
mation given imder these startling lines was 
somewhat meagre. Messrs Ellicotl k Co., the 
well-known ship-owners and ship-brokers of Fen- 
church Street, had recently discovered that a 
series of ingenious forgeries hud been perpetrated 
by some one in their employment The sums 
obtained by these forgeries, so far as <^uld be at 
present estimated, amounted to tffe enormous total 
of ninety thousand pounds. A rigid investiga- 
tion into the affair was in progress, and in the 
meanwhile it was discovered that the confidential 
clerk of the firm, named Gilbert Aslbury, had 
absconded. He had been aware for several days 
that he was under suspicion, and his sudden 
flight seemed to justify it. Tlie police were on 
his track, and no doubt of his speedy arrest wtw 
entertained. 

The news of Gilbert’s disa]ipearance was the 
cause of much exciteiiseiit to the inmates of CediU' 
Cottage ; but the views taken of it hy each of the 
three women differed. Hetty regarded it oa an 
unquestionable pipoot of the innocence Henry 
Dacon ; and whilst she lamented the ppalt^n 
his and her former friend, she was g]ad thot^ h^r 
lover was, thus exonerated from all possibility of 
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doubt as to his coniplidtj in the fraud. Mr^» 
Silverton was painfully conscious of the injury 
which her acki.owledged rtdaiionship with the 
criminal — 8 he hod at once accepted the theory 
that he waa guilty, since he had fled from the 
invcatigation — would entail upon her and hers. 
To Daisy the views taken by her aunt and cousin 
were incompwhousible. She could partly under- 
stand Hetty ; but she could not understand her 
aunt 

it is true that Gilbert has gone away,* she 
said with (iuiet confidence, Gt is not to save him- 
self, but to shi(dd some one else.* 

* What nonsense you talk, child !’ exclaimed 
Mrs Silverton, putting on her gold -mounted pi'wcc- 
^ to examine the girl attentively, as if to dis- 
* (jover whether or not the defence was made seri- 
ously. ‘Gilbert is not ii fool, and must have 
been p<jrfectl} aware of what his disappearance 
at this moment must mean to him. An innocent 
man never runs away when such a dreadful charge 
08 this is hanging over him. Poor fellow — it is 
terrible ancl most incoinprehensible. He had such 
a chance in life as few young men without fortune 
ever obtain.* • 

‘TJhat is just it, aunt,’ persisted Daisy in her 
low voice, hut without lifting her eyes to meet 
the glittering glasses which were fixed upon her. 
‘He hud the chance, and he was worthy of it. 
Therefore his conduct is, as you say, incompre- 
hensible, and that is why 1 think he is inno- 
cent.* 

‘Daisy !--My dear, I said that an innocent man 
does not run away.’ There was a degree of 
amazement in the tone of the exclamation, and 
a degree of reproach in the mild reniimler of Mrs 
Silverton’s inluUibility, which indicated that she 
was a Iiuly nuite unaccustoineil to contradiction 
anywhere, and certainly not in her own immedi- 
ate family circle. 

Daisy was silenced. As a rule, she submitted 
without a .sign of rebellion to her aunt’s verdict ; 
hut this time there was ^ slight flush on the pale 
cheeks and a compression of the^^ps suggestive of 
irritation at the widow’s self-stf'Uciency. Hetty 


was too well pleased to iliid that evi^ry possible ' 
suspicion was cleared away from Henry to pay j 
much heed to the trifling passage between her 
mother and cousin. 

Mrs Silverton was more astounded by the 
audacity of her niece than by the assumed guilt 
of the nig\Jiive, although that was most offensive 
and, ae she fancistl, derogatory to her ; for she had 
been his frienl and sponsor. She had — when he 
seemed to be^ prospering— even admitted that 
there was a distant family relationship between 
them ; and the remembrance of that admission 
rankled in her mind now. Instead of experi- 
encing any sense of pity for Gilbert, she was 
angry with him, for his ilefulcation was a direct 
personal injury. She would have been relieved 
il there had been any way in which she could 
save her own reputation for j^rspicacity by hint- 
ing that she had always haa 3 misgiving about 
the young man. But such Son^Dation was denied 
her. His success had been so rapid ; the farvoiir- 
able impression he made upop every one to whom 
^ he had been presented so marked, that she had 
hpt bt^n able to resist the delight of plying the 
|! to the lavounte of the hour. Thus she 

^ committed herself too definitely a| voucher 


foi his respectability to dare to shirk it npw. She 
could only exclaim that she was horrified -—that 
shi had never been so deceived in all her life, 
and that it almost shattered her faith in the 
honesty of the whole human face. She had done 
so much for him— on account of his poor dear 
mother, \vho had been mercifully spared by Pro- 
vidence the spectacle of his disgrace— thftt she 
could never forgive him, or forget her own weak- 
ness in being led so far astray by misplaced con- 
fidence. 

Her imagination so far exaggerated the benefits 
she had conferred on the ungrateful creature, 
that it misled her into the delusion that she had 
introduced him to Henry Dacon. The fact was 
that Gilbert had brought his friend to Cedar 
Cottage, thereby earning tlie special approbation 
of (he widow, who saw in the nephew of John 
Ellicott of Overton Park a most desirable match 
for her dowerless daughter. She had thought of 
Gilbert as a possibly acceptable suitor; but she 
rej)udiatcd the bare idea of it ns soon as‘ Dacon 
frankly declared his intentions ami wiw accepted 
by Hetty. She pretended to herself that she had 
never thought (jf such an nlliaiico, and wtis angry 
with Gilbert for having been so ambitious as to 
fancy she would ever have sanctioned it. 

Mrs Silverton was a plump, fair, lively lady, 
still on the hither side of fifty. She had a great 
deni of vanity, but it was carefully held in hand 
by n large measure of common-sense. She was 
good-natured to this extent— she would help any- 
body, if the help required did not tax her pocket, 
whilst it redounded to her credit. She was blessed 
with unlimited faith in herself, in her own wisdom, 
foresight, charitableness, ami all the otlier noblest 
qualities of humanity ; and she had adiuirers 
enough of both sexes— sincere niid sycophantic — 
to sustain her in the creed which makes life most 
agreeable. 

It was only this faith which enabled her to 
bear with equanimity the open rebellion of Daisy 
I in regard to Gilbert As she had forgotten the 
circumstance that it was he who had brought her 
into contact with the desirable son-in-law, so she 
had been long oblivious to the quarterly payment 
regularly received from the late Mr forester’s 
executors which defrayed all Daisy’s expenses, 
and was pleased to think of herself as the gener- 
ous benefactor of the orphan niece. Moreover, 
but excusably, she ignored the item tliat the girl 
was quietly making a way for herself in author- 
ship, which might have permitted her— even with- 
out the settled provision made for her— to adopt 
an independent position. • 

Such a thougrit, however, never crossed Daisy’s 
mind. She had grown up under the influence 
of her aunt, wdio naturally held the position of a 

E ai’ent to her, and looked upon Cedar Cottage as 
er only home. She accepted so implicitly the 
theory that her aunt’s protection was a necessity 
for wnich the submission of a daughter was due, 
that she had never dreamed of asserting independ- 
ence. 

The advent of Gilbert Astbury had altered her 
view's of everything. At first, it had brought new 
light and joy into her life : new strength, new 
hope inspired her visions of the future. He was 
poor, she knew ; he w^as clever, she was sure ; he 
was ambitious) she could easily divine. Might 
not she, somehow', help him to win the ioal of 
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lii» ambition! Then for the first time she 

consider her position. She found but 
disposal ; and with *he 
^guiS^ 4 *^*-**^ which the first cheque from a 
publisher "inspires in the buddiuj^ author, she 
imagined that with hard work and an average 
continuance of the success her curly effoi ts pro- 
mised, she might be able to do wonderful things 
in helping forward tlie man she loved. The 
castles in the air thus built were very beautiful ; 
and the dreams of bliss with which she filled 
them were very sweet. Then the castles and the 
dreams were all blown into thin air by one soft 
breath of the man for whose sake they had been 
all create<l. 

Gilbert, attracted by her quiet, thoughtful, and 
gentle nature, had early accepted her as his friend, 
and he soon made her his confidant When the 
rapid success he was making — and she was so 
proud of ! — was confirmed by the statements of 
his friend Harry Dacon as well as by his own 
cheerful humour, Gilbert gave her the bit of con- 
fidence which for the time turned day into night 
He loved Hetty. He worked and lived only for 
her. 

Daisy was silent, stunned hy the disastrous 
mistake she had made, and the utter darkness 
into which the sudden (liscovery thriist her. Yet 
she was not angry with the man who had blinded 
her. The golden farnnes which had made the 
world 80 beautiful to her were all gone ; and it 
was the more misery to her to know that he, too, 
must presently step into the same dark region, 
unpenetrated by any ray of hope to save liim 
from despair. She slirank from telling him that 
she knew he must undergo the same pangs lie 
had unconsciously and innocently inflicted upon 
her. She loved him so much that he was at once 
exonerated from all blame in her mind ; and she 
felt pity for him as keen as for herself, Hetty 
hud told her tliat she was engaged to Henry 
Dacon. Gilbert must find that out for himself. 
The bitter knowledge would come upon him soon 
enough, and, judging by her own sensations, he 
would be glad that sbe had left him a few days-— 
or, it might be, even a few hours— to revel hi 
the paradise of ho])e. 

He did learn the trutli soon ; and then had 
followed much nnhappineas fc^r the two men and 
for Hetty, whilst Daisy looked on with her 
own sorrow hidden and unsuspected. She tried 
patiently and tenderly to help the others without 
one of them guessing that she herself stood in so 
much need of sympathy. 

Triie discovery of the forgeries in which the 
names of the aci;epted and the rejected lover 
were involved had caused a diversion of the 
anxieties of the five people moat interested in 
the result of the investigations which had been 
instituted. But Daisy had not tlie faintest doubt 
that what^jver the upshot might be, Gilbert would 
come forth scathlesa* She had no thought that 
it would be so anon necessary for her to assert 
this faith against the commonplace inferences 
which directed her aunt’s judgment of his con- 
duct ; and she was considerably surprised that 
Hetty did not attempt to speak one good word 
for him. She was satisfied, however, that this 
silonce was not due to callousness, but to Hetty^s 
anxietv for Dacon's appearance. She, too, began 
to wiA for hia arrivm, so that some more light J 


miglit be thrown on the state of affairs. She had 
no doubt that be would come, from the way in 
which Hetty listened to the sound of passing 
wheels and her frequent visits to the window. 

CHAPTER in.— FOR HER HAKE. 

On leaving Cedar Cottage, Gilbert went straight 
os the pathways of the pleasant Dulwich meadows 
permitted to Champion Hill Station and took 
the first train to the City. A hansom conveyed 
him to the corner of Fciichurch Street, and he 
complclcd his journey on foot. His destination 
was one of those massive blocks of buildings con- 
taining the offices of some of the most extensive 
London firms. He ascended abroad stone stair - *1 
case, ami on the first floor the broad swinging 
doors of Kllicott & Co.’s offices faced him. He 
did not enter by them, but passing down a cor- 
ridor, halted at a small door on which the word 
‘Jhivate’ wlih printed in gold letters. A latchkey 
with which he was provided gained him imme- 
diate entrance to a small but high -ceil inged apart- 
ment It was well lighted hy a lar<je window, 
having a double frame of glass to deaclon the din 
of trailic in tlie street A ri<*h Turkey carpet and 
massive oak furniture proclaimed this to be the 
sanctorum of a. person of some importance. 

At the wj'iting-tablc was a genllemaii of thirty- 
five or so, who started to his feet' on the oneiiing 
of the tioor. He was tall, liundsome, witli trim 
mutton-chop whiskers, chin and upper lip cleanlv 
shaved, and liis head covered with bushy blacK 
hair. He wore the orthodox black cloth frock 
coat, and in every respect had the appearance 
consonant witli his suiToniidings — that of a man 
of position and authority in a great commercial 
house. But when lie saw who his visitor was, 
agitation displaced his di«mity. 

‘I thought it was Mr Kllicott,’ he said huskily. 
‘I am glad you have got back before him.— 
— What is you I answer! Have you seen her?’ 
In hia eagerness for the*desired information, he 
paid no Iiee»l t^ tlie whiteness of Gilbert’s face 
or his physical Ahaus^on, so plainly evinced by 
the niamier in wliicU iie grasped the back of a 
chair for siqiport the moment after putting down 
his bag and other things. 

‘Yes,’ he answered faintly; *I have seen 
her.’ 

‘That was lucky. How did you manage it! — 
for she told me that nothing would induce her to 
speak to you again until— l^lit, good heavens, 
Astbury, you look as if you were going to faint 
Sit clown, man. Here is a glass of water.’ 

Gilbert took the water, out did not sit down. 
The draught seemed to revive him, for ho spoke 
quietly and with more firmness than at first ‘I 
suppose the hurry and excitement have upset my 
nerves a bit I shall be all right presently. As 
yon say, it was lucky I saw her— lucky for 
you.’ 

‘Then you have the answer I expected she. 
would gi%^e? — What is your decision!’ He^f^y 
Dacon’s lips were parcIieJ as lie put the <|uestlon ; 
his eyes seemed to start with terror as he 'Waited': 
for the response. Strongly built maa^ he 'vrfis, 
hie whole frame shook with the intensity of his 
brief suspense. In the momentary panes IJefoiNB 
Gilbert spoke there was concentrated an agS bt 
misery ami fear. 
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*My decision is wbat I promised it should be 
if she satisfied me that her happiness absolutely 
depended on you,' 

bacon sprang forward and grasped Gilbert’s 
hondSi looking as if he could scarcely believe his 
ears. *l)o you really mean this, Astbury?’ he 
queried, joy and doubt contending in his mind. 
*Do you think* you are strong enough to carry it 
out to the end V 

*I will try,’ was tlie calm and resolute reply, 
^TUe sacrifice is a terrible one — it seems loo great 
tor any man to make for another, however strong 
tlie bonds of friendship between them may be.’ 

‘It is for her sake,’ was the culm and solemn 
answer. 

• * True, true ; it is for her sake. Heaven knows 
I*accept it oidy because it is so. Had there been 
any otlicr way to spare her— to make her happy, 

I would have done unytliing, ratlier than let you 
take this burden on your shoulders. There is no 
way out of it except this, and us you meant to 

go away at anyrate if she told you that— that' 

He became more and more confused, and his face 
so flushed that u fit of some -kind seemed iinini' 
nent. He did not cojuplete the sentence, but ran 
on iti another groove. ‘It hard for you - 
cursed hard. Will you not re})ent whi*n you 
find yourself an exile, and think of wliat you 
know will bo said here about you? AVill you 
not, by-and-bVjMjegin to feel that the sacrifice 
is too gr^vU, and seek to undo evejy thing ?’ He 
had spoken with nervous rapidity, as if striving 
to drown in words the promptings of his better 
nature. His im}>ulse in tlie first gush of admiring 
gratitude hud been to say : ‘Mo, Astbury : I will 
not allow you to do this thing even for lior sake. 

I will bear the burden of my own folly — sin — 
madness — call it crime at once. You, however, 
shall not sulTer for me.’ But the weakness which 
had beti'ayed him into his present position proved 
stronger than his nobler instincts. Good and 
bad Wei'S so e^pudly ])oised in his character, that 
temptation of any khid always weighed the 
balance dow'ii on the wrong silfie, although he 
suffered the acutest pangs of nunf.r.se afterwards. 

His superficial impiilsesi*Vere always of a gener- 
ous nature. W arm-hearted and fond of appro- 
bation, ho delighted in doing a good turn for any 
one. Thus, when Gilbert first arrived in Ltnidon, 
he cheerfully recognised his former schoolmate, 
and did everything in his pt)wer to ]n’omote the 
youth’s prcwpects. But wlien driven into u corner, 
Dacon so intensely dreaded being detected in a 
fault, that he could not help trying to escape 
from it no matter wdio might be the seapt;- 
goat He was bitterly sensible of all that 
Gillnirt Astbury must hazard and lose by the 
course determined upon. He devoutly wdshed 
there hat! been any other way out of the hole 
into which he hud tumbled ; but thei'e was none : 
save the one Gilbert offered him. He persuadetl 
himself that if Hetty’s future had been as inalien- 
ably linked with Astbury’s os it was with his 
own^ he, too^ could and W'ould made the same 
eawifiee for love's sake. ^ 

He tried hard to solve his uneasy mind with 
thttt rejection and with the* constant iteration of 
the 'iun;^ : ‘ It is all for her sake. He wishes 
Ipi mdka her happy. Sodo l. She has told him 
ieonly one way of doing it, and be agrees, 
moat agree,’ All the same, he was at the 


last I moment miserably aware that he was doing 
a bAo thing, and^wgs frightened by the idea that 
wdiJb Gilbert had got more time for reflection — 
more time to comprehend the degradation to 
which he subjected himself— he would rewmt and 
seek to restore his good name. 

‘1 have given you my promise,* said Gilbert 
with an earnestness that readied the degree of 
solemiiitv. ‘Keep your promise to me — make 
her life liappy, and I shall not regret what I do 
this day.’ 

‘ If it is in the power of the man she loves to 
do it, I will,’ wus the fervent assurance given with 
full intention and determination to fulfil it. 

‘Tlieii do not have any fear about me. But 
should you fail in ytiur promise, I shall see what 
it may \ic in my power to do. — Have you written 
the paper 1 recpiiie ?’ 

‘ It is here,’ answeied Dacon, drawing from his 
po(;ket a sealed envelope. 

Gilbert opened it, and read the letter it con- 
tained. There was not the slightest change in 
his expression as lie studied every w'ord and 
weighed its purport, as if committing the whole 
to memoi-y. 

‘Are you not satisfied V asked Dacon nervously. 

‘ Is it not plain enough V 

‘Quite plain, and 1 am sutisfied. This would 
be enough to convict any man, even if he attempted 
to deny his hauidwi itiiig. — There ; take it back 
with the other papers. 1 wish your mind to be 
free from any haunting droud ol the power this 
thing would give me over yon. 1 wish you to 
be free to devote your whole life to her. —Mow, 
are you satisfied V 

Dacon grasped liis hand again, and was for a 
iiKunent unabJe to speak. ‘ If 1 fail to keep my 
pledge,’ he said with bitter emphasis as soon as 
he had recovered control of his voice, ‘I shall 
deserve the worst fat(^ that can befall a man in 
this world and the next. 1 ask no mercy,’ 

‘ So be it,’ was the comment ; and tlien abruptly : 
‘Tell me what are tlie plans you said you would 
devise for my escape ?’ 

‘Everything is ready, and not a bit too soon,* 
Ducori spoke prom])tly, for he wa** glad of any 
cliunge of theme. Besides, lie was intensely 
relieved by the calmness M'ith which Gilbert 
appeared to view the present position and the 
future. 

‘Has Mr Ellicott sent to Scotland Yard yet?’ 
he queried us Dacon opened the door of a lavatory, 
on the walls of which hung several coats and 
hats. 

‘Mot yet ; but he has gone to see his lawyer, 
Ardwick, to tell him he may take action as soon 
as he thinks fit.’ 

‘ Then tlie police may be at work now V 

‘Not befoi'e my uncle returns.— Here, put on 
1 this overcoat — it is big enough to cover you with- 
out taking bfl’ your own. In the pockets you 
j will find everything you require in the way of 
money, and the necessary letters and papers to 
enable you to act as the owner of the steamer 
Ji^rculeSf bound from Bristol to Rio Janeiro with 
a general cargo. She lies under orders to be 
ready to get up steam as soon as the owner 
boards her. Fern are the owner, and your name 
is Edward Harrison. The money you have there 
and the goods on board the vessel will give you 
a fair start in Brazil; and of course ycAx will 
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bftve whatever more you may require from jaie j 
as soon as means of comnumicution can V be 
arranged.* ^ 

’ ‘ Your plane of escape are marvellously com- 
plete.* 

‘They ought to be, for they were made for 
myself ;* and even at that moment of peril, Dacou 
could not conceal a gleam of pitiful pride at this 
acknowledgment of his ingenuity ; ‘ so you can 
depend upon it they have been made as thoroughly 
safe as could be. The coat will do— -wide enough 
and long enough to change your whole appeal*- 
ance.’ 

* We will put it to tlie test/ said Gilbert quietly. 

‘ But before we part, let this att'air be thoroughly 
understood between us. Accident placed in my 
hands the proofs that you had involved youi*Heif 


ve speciuai 

losses you had, without authority, endorsed bills 
in the name of the firm to the extent of about 
eighty-four tHousaud pounds. On making that 
discovery, my duty was to inform Mr Kllicott. 
I have not done so, and therefore liave nmde 
myself in some measure a partner in the — trans- 
action we will call it. Vc)!! know I am not a 
partner in it, and had no suspicion of it until a 
few W(5eka ago. I told you, and you confessed, 


few W(5eka ago. I told you, and you confessed, 
because 3^)11 could not help 3 a»urself. 1 owe yon 
something for your frieiidiy help when I needed 
• help so much. You roniinded me of my debt, 
I and told me that your exposure would blight 
■ Henrietta Silvei'ton’s life, and I nt)W believe it 
would. Then to save lier, so long as you are true 
to her I shall be as one dead. All this is clear 
: between us two ; and now we have only to arrange 
I how I am to get on board the iJerenUtH. There 
is no one,* he added with bitterness, ‘ I have to 
regret niy death, for death it is. You have man}'- 
who care for you • ami so it is better that 1 shoiihl 
' go than you.* 

‘Don’t speak that way, Astlmry, or 1 shall cave 
in,’ said Dacon, trembling, lest already Gilbert 
I was repenting that he had iinderlukeii the task 
, of shielding him. ‘I at anyrate will miss 3 n.>u. - 
I Come, shake hands, old fellow. I shall not forget 
my promise even for a moment.’ 

' ‘ I liope so, for your sake and for hers.— 


' ‘ I liope so, for your sake and for hers.— 

What about the trains?’ The tjucstion was 
asked with an abrupt assnmption of devil- may- 
carencss to hide the emotion las trembling lips 
I betrayed. 

Dacon looked at his watch, and then, to make 
quite sure of the time, steppiid tK> the window to 
ex;^mirie the dial of the church clock opposite. 
‘By taking a hansom,’ he answered, ‘you will 
1 catch the afternoon train easily. Get on board 
at once, sail at once, and then ’ 

Ho stopped, and there was such a look on his 
face that Gilbert was roused from the apathy 
which had taken pos.session of him. 

‘ What is the matter V ' 

* My uncle is getting out of a four-wheeler 
below. Ardwick is following him, and next there 
is a stranger. — I believe he is a detective. Ard- 
wick has decided that uo more time is to be 
lost.’ 

* Then your plans are. likely to fail at the first 
step.* 

^Not unless you want them to fail/ rejoined 
Dacoa^in hurried and excited accents. ‘They 
will go into niy uncle’s room first, and then send^ 


for me. Here ; go into the lavatory. After the 
clerk lias come for me, we will know that the 
coast is clear, and you can get away by the private 
door.’ 

Gilbert submitted to be hustled into the place 
of concealment. Dacon, witli heart palpitating 
painfully, seated himself, llis hands trembled 
so that he was compelled to presS them down 
firmly' on the desk before him in 'rder to keep 
them steady. He did not attempt to take up a 
papv!i', but pretended to be occupied in studying 
a foolscap sheet on which there was much writing, 
followed by many figures and red lines suggestive 
of an exercise in Euclid. 

There was a tap at the door communicating 
with the general ollice, and, ns he had anticipated, ^ 
a clerk appeared in response tolas ready ‘Come 
in.’ 

‘Mr Ellicott desires to see you immediately, 
sir.’ 

‘1 shall be with him in a moment,’ answered 
Dacon, not looking up. — ‘ITas he brought Mr 
Ardwick and the other gentleman?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Thunk you.’ * 

Ah tsouii as the door (dosed, Dacon sprang to 
the hiding-place of Gilbert and released him. 

‘ Good-bye, Astbnry. I am your debtor for life. 
If you bhuiild fail in your escape, trust to me. 
Good-bye again.’ 

Thc}^ clasjHid hands, and debtor and creditor 
parted — the one stainling trembling on the 
threshold of discovery, the other passing calmly 
under the cloud of disgraci). 

Gilbert walked (luietl}^ and unobserved down 
the broad staircase, out into the street. He hailed 
a passing hansom, and was driven to the railway 
station, wliere he was to enter the train whien 
would be his funeral car ; for he was leaving 
behind all that a man values in this M’orld — 
the woman he ’oved and tlie certainty of an 
honourable cai<\.r. AVhat did it matter liow 
things might turn out iif>r him now ? His only 
prospect of Joy^'yas Ih^- of learning that Dacon 
proved true and^ madeja good and laitliful hus- 
band to Hetty. He ^carried with him to his 
exile the consciousnesB of innocence and the 
tender satisfaction of knowing he had done all 
it was in human nature to do to prove how 
much ho loved. By-and-by, perhaps the memory 
of this would brighten his way. 

As for Dacon, he stood for a few inomentH 
dazed, like one who has just hijurd the sentence 
of death pjonounced upon him, and could not 
yet realise its full import. He would be safe 
if Astbury made good his escape — safe from 
all hint of shame or disgrace' ; safe from the 
conteinjit of the woman to n hum he was devoted ; 
safe from the scorn of that good, generous uncle, 
who trusted him, and Ifad done for him all that 
the most afi’ectionate parent could have done 
for a son. He would still retain his position 
in their esteem ; still hold up his head in the 
City as the future chi(d of tne ^reat house 
Ellicott & Co., whose w<?alth and integrity wero 
uniloubted. That reflection roused, hut could 
not console him ; for there came ^ with" it ihe 
bitter knowledge that he had this day hung 
round his neck the heavy chains &f CterM fear 
and remorse. ^ ^ V 

A clerk come with a second message^ 4Ui4 
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Dacon tried to pull hiuiadf together in order to 
endure a« calmly as he might the ordeal of the 
1 forthcoming interview with the head of the firm, 
the lawyer, and the detective. 

THE OLD-TIME PROSPECTOR. 

The Prospector, as he is called, is ns necessary in 
the mining camps as the farmer is in an agricul- 
tural country. Indeed, the discovery of mincml 
wealth, especially gold and silver, in any coftntj-y 
is almost iuviinably due to. the professional pro- 
spector. In the United States the most expert 
ot these men are very often old ‘49'ers^ from 
California. But of course such old-timers are 
• becoming .jcarcej* every year, while the army of 
prospector? is increasitig in numbers; because in 
every newly-discov'crcd camp novices follow the 
fooUteps of the old-timers, and soon gain suttlcieiit 
knowledge of the ilifleront formations to become 
authorities on tlie subject. 

It is due to the restless and adventurous 
spirits of these men that ‘stampedes ’ to unex- 
plored regions in the Far West are organised. 
It is only necessaiy to hint t5iat in a certain 
range of mountains gold ought to e.vist, to 
start the jirospector on a tramp of discovery. 
In an incredibly short space of time— a few 
hours at the furthest— lie will pack all his 
woi’hPy pos.sessi()ns togetlier with a supply of 
^ nrovisioas on his or donkc'y ; auci with 

Ilia rifle on his shoulder and revolver in his 
belt, will start out to walk, leading the fjitrrn, 
often u distance of Jiundreds of miles. His 
worldly possessions cun be. easily handled, for 
usually they only consist of a pair of blankets, 
pick, shovel, and gold-pan, together witli tlie 
primitive cooking utensils used in camp. He is 
at home wherever night overtakes him ; he asks 
no better roof than the heavens, and no softer 
bed than the earth. Once let a man start to 
prospect for mineral for a livelihood, and it is 
very rarely you see him* forsake Uie busine.ss for 
any other. No mutter vihow itt,Kmy new camps 
ho explores, he is always read)^ ami anxious to 
follow a stampede, even tnough, iis is often the 
case, it results in failure. An experienced pro- 
spector can always command sullicient funds to 
enable him to follow the di(;tates of his I'estless 
spirit ; for capitalist speculator.s are only too 
eager to furnisli money and provisions in return 
for a riharo^pf the discoveries the prospector may 
make. This is one of the principal reasons wliy 
he seldom becomes a rich man ; another in, that 
he rarely, if ever, saves liis money. 

Among the chief characteristics of the old-time 
prospector is his reckless extravagance and gener- 
osity. If ho makes a rich discovery or ‘strike,' he 
sells out the gieater portion of lii.s interest to the 
highest bidder — usually niining epeculubjrs, a class 
of men who are always watching for inve.stments 
; in rich discoveries w'hich they partially develop, 
then form stock Companies^ prosecute the work 
^ Chey have commence*^ ftud usually realise large 
: rettti^d on their investment! The prospector, as 
i ^ sii^n as he has made his sale, usually lives in 
! : plover as long as the proceeds will allow him. 
r dance-halls, and drinking-saloons 

1 ' Cheir hw*vest ; his life, as long as his money 
^ M in what he considers one continual 
and when he is ‘bhsted/ he 


pa(X8 his burro, shoulders his^ rifle, and tramps 
ovir the hills and mountains once more, in search 
of another strike. , . 

Througlioiit the mining regions the visitor will 
see hundreds of log cabins built by prospectors, 
and desei'tcd ; often you will pass through deserted 
towns wliere the log and frame buildings have 
been left so hurriedly that the shelving and 
counters still remain in the shops; and the 
painted sign.s on the buildings indicate the class 
of merchandise wljich had been stored within 
the walls at some bygone day when the adven- 
turous prospector had made a ricli discovery, 
but one which failed to ‘pan out’ successfully. 
One rich strike in u district is often suflicient 
to cau.-^e Bucli a siampede of miners, store-keepers, 
.saloon-keej)ers, gamblers, and the migratory popu- 
lation to be found in all mining camps, tnat 
houses appear to gi’ow like mushrooms. If the 
strike is developed successfully and other dis- 
I coveric.s are made in the vicinity, tlie town grows 
> very rapidly ; but if, on the other hand, it proves 
a failure, ilien the town is as rapidly deserted, for 
the mercliaiits and biisines.s men of the mining 
countries are of the same restless spirit as the 
prospector, and move almost ns rapidly. 

what tlie old-time prospector does not know 
about practical mining and the tricks and devices 
a<I<»[)t(Ml to persuade ‘ tonderfeet ’ to invest their 
money, is hardly worth recording. He will j>oint 
with i»ri<le to some hole in the ground wliicti, by 
salting witli gold-dust, he sold to some Eastern 
capitalist as a discovery of a true fissure vein. He 
ha.s a profound contempt for the college-educated 
professors wlio are often sent by syndicates to 
examine mining property. He will never acknow- 
le<lgc that men from Eastern cities in the United 
States arc capable of managing a Mining Com puny 
successfully, lu his eyes, no one but an old-timer 
from the Pacific slope can ever make a mine 
p.av. 

' in a word, the old-time prospector is a char- 
I a»;ter. His cabin or camp-fire is an asylum to 
all travellers ; his hospitality is proverbial ; no 
matter how slender his supply of provisions, he is 
always ready to slmi‘e them with any wayfarer who 
comes along, ,an<l will consider the offer of remu- 
neration as an insult. His yarns relating to his 
adventures are always interesting and exciting, if 
not strictly true. He is never tired of telling of 
the good days when Alder Gulch in Montana was 
discovered, and of the dust taken from the ‘placer’ 
mines by the early eettler.s ; and is continually 
dejdoring the fact tliat the railroads and civilisa- 
tion are pushing westward so rapidly ; for it is 
the height of the ambition of your old-time pro- 
spector to be as far from a i-ailroad and civilised 
people as po-ssible. 

Among the notable exceptions to the rule that 
the prospectors rarely become rich or influential 
men may be mentioned the pre^aent United States 
Senator, George Ilearst of California ; he is an 
old ‘45)-er’ whose good luck— as they call it in 
the mines— has never forsaken him ; and this, 
aided by shrewd management, has placed him 
among the millionaires of America. Although he 
has becojne a rich and influential man, yet he will 
never forget his experiences as a pixispector in the 
(lays of 1849, when California was first discovered ; 
consequently he has a very soft place in hi^ heart 
Jor any hrother-prospactor who lias not been so 
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prosperous. His love for California is so dewiit 
that it approachenidolatry, and I have frequently 
heard, him say that he would father be pover^lor 
of that State than President The old-tnue pro- 
spector never tires of calling his listeuei-^s atten- 
tion to the career of George Hearst or any other 
successful old-timer, with pride, without the least 
jealousy ; but will invariauly finish by telling you 
where he himself might have been if such and 
such a discovery had turned out all right 
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THJi TRUTH ABOUT FOX-IIUNTING. 

DY ONE WHO HAS GIVEN IT UP. 

* My dear fellow, it most awfully good of you ; 
awfully kind. But 1 — 1 make it a rule never to 
hunt anuthcr mail’s horses — never.’ I sit back in 
my chair as I say this to Pudgewood, whose guest 
I am, and assume u look which ought to convince 
him that I am making a sacrifice to principle 
which causes me profound regret and disappoint- 
ment ; but somehow he doesn’t seem to believe 
it 

‘Nonsense, Jones !’ he says. ‘I’ll give you the 
old gray; he’s the quietest hunter I have in the 
stable. Steady as a lioiise, and as clever on his 
legs as a cat — I defy you to bring that liorse j 
down, sir 1’ he concludes, with an emphatic thum[> * 
on the dinner-table. 

Now, strictly between ourselves, it had never 
occurred to me that there was the least likelihood 
of my bringing the horse clown. Well-founded 
apprehensions lest it should bring we down 
jirompt my disinclination to accept Pndgewoods 
oiler; but of course it isn’t necessary to tell him 
that. 1 was speaking the truth when I told him 
that I made it a rule never to hunt another man’s 
horses ; I made that rule long ago, and, never 
having hitherto met any one who tempted me to 
break it, have found no diHiculty in adhering 
to it When I told Mrs Jones to accept the 
Pudgewoods’ invitation to spend a week at tlieir 
place in Stoneshire, I <|uite forgot that Anthon}- 
Pudgewood was one of those few hunting-men 
who are gencroirs enough to mount their friends. 
Hud I remembered the fact, I should have come 
to Barnsdule forearmed with a sprained wrist, or 
something which would eftectuuliy prevent a man 
attempting to ri«le. It is quite obvious that 
Pudgewood won’t be put olT by my j)lea of ‘ prin- 
ciple so I must try another argument. 

*I don’t like refusing your offer, Pudgewood,’ 

I say; ‘and I should have enjoyed a day with 
tlrti hounds immensely, hut I have brought no 
riding thing's with me.’ That ought to be con- 
clusive, I think. But no. 

Pudgewood casts a critical eye over my figure, 
aild says thoughtfully : ‘ My clothes wouldn’t tit 
you, I’m afraid. — But, George — you reiiieinher 
luy brother George?— left all liis hunting kit here, 
and he is just tlie same build as you are. I’ll 
lend you some of his things.* 

Every loophole of escape seems to be closing 
up. I cast an appealing look at my wife, who 
is sitting opposite me. She is a clever woman, 
Mrs Jones, though 1 say it ; wonderfully ready, 
and of boundless resource. I give her a glance 
which is intended to convey ‘ Help me out of it ; ’ 
but she fails to grasp my meaning, and helps 
me a little furthex* mto it 


‘When Mr Pudgewood is so kind as to offer 
ydii a mount, Algernon, 1 really think you ought 
to take it,’ she says. 

‘Quite right, Mrs Jones,’ assents Pudgewood. 

‘ I shouldn’t like your husbaml to go away from 
Barnsdale without bavin" a gallop with the Stone- 
shire Hounds. I know now fond of hunting he 
is : he has often told me of his doings.’ 

Things are growing worse. I’m a.‘ raid I must 
have given Pudgewood a w^rong impression when 
I ialjicd to him about hunting. My experience 
of the sport of kings has been that of an onlooker 
from the seat of a dogcart 1 used to enjoy that 
thoroughly, particularly the lunching part of the 
day’s hastiness, when I was staying up in York- 
shire last winter. I have sometimes been for a 
ride along tlie road ; but I never roile to hounds* 
in my life, and ought to Imve mentioned the 
fact, which Pudgewood does not appear to be 
acquainted with. I wish there wereu t so many 
people present ; I really liave not the courage to 
explain how I have gained the knowledge of 
hunting matters which I have been airing so 
freely all dinner-time before such a crowd. It 
would look too fmlish. 

‘I ’m de.^^perately afraid that it’s going to freeze 
to-night,’ says a young gentleman, drawing aside 
the wiinlow-blind as soon us the ladies have left 
the room ; ‘ it ’s looking horribly clear.’ 

The renmik is received with a chorus of indig- 
nant dissent, in which I join feebly. Everybody 
has goo<l re.'ison to believe that it won’t freeze ; 
the thermometer lias been rising, and the baro- 
meter has been steady all day. There ’s a south 
wind ; and Jinks, the first whip, said only yester- 
day tliat there wouldn’t be frost again for a fort- i 
night. Jinks np])cars to be an infallible authority 
on the weather, judging from the manner in 
which his o])inion is quoted and received. Every- 
body is sootlicd by the announcement ; and we 
draw in our chairs, directing scornful glances at 
the np.^tart w'h' <ook upon himself to look out 
of the window, and who now redapses into 
snubbed 8ilence% I breaflie an inward prayer for 
at least ten dejjrees frost, and try not to 
liatc the unknown Jinf.s. That is my one hope 
now ; if it freezes I am saved ; if it doesn’t 

1 must confess that there is something about 
liunling-gear which gives the wearer a feeling of 
confidence ; and as I stand before the mirror in 
my dressing-room this morning, rigged out in 
George Pudgewooil’s backskin% anil top-boots, 
which fit me admirably, 1 begin ijuite to look 
forward to the day’s outing. It didn’t freeze last j 
night; on the contrary, there W'as a little rain, so j 
the ground will be tolerably soft if I meet with 
an accident. 

‘ I wisli you had a red coat,’ says my wife, who ■ 
has come to inspect me ;»‘aud— 1 may be wrong — 
but I think, Algernon, you have put your spurs : 
oil upside down.’ 

Mrs Joncs’.H father was a noted hunting-man in 
the shires, and she ought to know something about 
these matters. • / 

‘Dear me! so I have. Thanks for noticing 
it I’ll put them rigid at once,* 

They arc soon readjusted under iKEftl J^es’s 
directions, and 1 go down staim to the 
fast- room. I had no idea it was so dlffloltU^ ^ 
tvalk do^vn-stairs with spurs pn. ' Tiri<58 the 
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rowels catch in the carpet, and I only save myself 
from a bad fall by clindng to the banisters with 
both handa Finally, 1 turn round, and walk 
down backwards, arriving in safety on the mat 
without being seen. I wonder how other fellows 
manage, for I don^t recollect ever having heard 
any one complain of this difficulty before. 

‘’Morning, . Jones,’ said Pudgewood through a 
stratum of buttered toast ‘ Come along ; we 
haven’t much time to spare. The meet’s at Holly 
Copse, seven miles away, at eleven o’clock ^ and 
it’s near ten now. — Will you ride out, or take a 
seat in the dogcart ?’ 

If I could take a seat in the cart and keep 
itj I should yelcct that without hesitation ; but 
a little practice in the saddle will do me good, 
* perhaps, so T say that I will jog out quietly. 

pLulgewood nods approvingly. ‘Always best 
to ri<le to cover, I think,’ he says; ‘you have 
time to shake down in your saddle before the 
day’s work.’ 

1 hear the horses being walked up and down 
on the gravel outside, and the sound rather takes 
away my appetite. I should like to know a 
little more about the animal 1 ^m to ride before 
I mount, and therefore seize an early opportunity 
of asking Pudgewood about it. 

‘This gray, wliich you have been good enough 
to lend me, Ihulgewood, have you hud him 
long ? ’ 

My host screws up his eyebrows and makes 
a brief mental calculation. ‘I’ve hunted old 
Diamond now for nine seasons ; he ’s never given 
me a single fall, and 1 never knew him turn 
his head from anything yet’ 

‘ Haven’t ^ou, indeed V T ask faintly. 

‘Not once,’ aflirms Pudgewood solemnly. ‘He 
can take a five-foot wall os easily as you could 
jump over a straw. He loves jumping, that 
horse.’ 

Loves jumping, does he? 1 listen with sickly 
interest white Pudgewood continues to dilate 
I upon old Diamond’s merits. He appears to be 
a horse of considerabre strength ol character, 
from his mastePs aecoitct ; nnp I fear that if 
he insists upon indulgin^i in his taste for jump- 
ing wliile 1 am on his back some dillcrence of 
Opinion is likedy to arise between us. I do not 
‘love jumping.’ 

Puugewood is certainly a moat thoughtful man. 
He arms me with a huge hunting-crop, who.se. 
horn bandje, he says, will be useful to open gates 
with. It’s a tnviblesome thing to carry, and gets 
fearfully entwined with the reins ; but if it i.s 
to serve me os a gate-opener, no earthly power 
shall induce me to leave it behind. 

I am mounted now. I felt a little pale when 
I came out of the house ; hut the exertion of 
climbing into the saddle, with the groom’s assist- 
ance, has made me purple in the tace, for I am 
a stoutish man of no great stature, and not so 
active as I used to be. 

‘’E’s a trifle fresh, sir,’ says the groom as he 
«nta iny riaht foot into t^♦ 1 Stirrup. ‘ Don’t touch 
Hm with the spur or ride oim on the curb, and 


hiss sides, and pick the bridle up very gingerly; 
I vlon’t pull the curb-rein for finy consideration, 

1 1 ^y to look comfortable and happy m Pudge- 
wood rides UD beside me and gives Diamond ^a 


im with the spur or ride oim on the curb, and 
W’U go like a lamb.* 

The horse is tossing lus head and champing his 
bile wiUi most unlaniblike ferocity ; inueeo, his 
demeanour warns me to treat his peculiari- 

a with the utmost respect I screw my armed 
B jpamfuHy far outwards, to keep the spurs oif 


wood rides up beside me and gives Diamond j 
long loving look over from his head to bis ' 
heels. I 

* He will carry you splendidly,’ he says to me. j 
‘1 shall expect to see you in the first flight the : 
whole day.’ | 

It’s far more than I expect myself. I am not 
at all ambitious to be in the first flight — whatever 
that may be - and don’t mean to let Diamond 
jump so much as a drain if 1 can help it 

The horse calms down by-and-by ; and when 
\VQ pull up at the cross-roads wliere the hounds* 
are Avaiting, 1 feel much more at home in the 
saddle than I did when we started. There are at 
least fifty horsemen standing about, and numbers 
of carriages full of lailies. Everybody looks so 
animated and jovial, that I make a spasmodic 
ertbrt to appear pleasantly at ease. I’m afraid 
the attempt is rather a failure, for the sight of 
the hounds has roused Diamond’s spirit, and he 
is very anxious to be off. Presently the whole 
cavalcade is streaming slowly up a muddy lane 
behind the hounds ; we pass through a gate into 
a large field ; and tlie master, aided by the hunts- 
man and whips, sends the pack into cover. 

Pudgewood trots up to give me a final word 
of advice ; ‘Don’t touch his mouth once you put 
him at an obstacle ; let him take his own pace, 
and you are quite safe.’ 

I nod a despairing affirmative ; somebody 
be.side me says, ‘They have found,’ and I sit in 
awful suspense awaiting the result. One of the 
I whips appears at the corner of the wood into 
which the hounds were sent, and holds up his 
cap. Men throw away their cigars, button up 
their coats, and press their hats well home. 1 
feel dreadfully limp as w*e trot towards a Avhite 
gate in the corner of the field. Suppose it won’t 
open, and that I am called upon to put Diamond 
at the railings? They are nearly three feet high, 
and l(Jok awfully strong. The gate is not locked, 
i however ; and when we get through it, we see the 
j hounds pouring out of the wood, noses down and 
1 tails up. ‘ They ’ve got the line,’ says a man near 
■me; ‘come on.’ He canters away, and in ten 
seconds more we are all galloping across the 
pa.sture after him. My hat gets over my eyes, 

I ami I can’t see anything ; 1 have lost n stirrup, 
j and in my frantic plunges to recover it, I have 
I spurred Diamond to tlie top of his speed, in what 
• direction I have not the least idea. 

I ‘Hold hard, sir!’ bawls a man as I flash pist 
i him ; but I am oblivious to all things save the 
! certainty of tumbling off if I don’t get that stirrup 
buck at once. * Ware hound ! ’ screams some one 
else, as a shapeless splatch of liver and wlrite, which 
1 subsequently ascertain was a hound, appears 
below Diamond’s lioofs, and howls piteously as 
we pass over it. I have got all the reins and 
my whip in one hand, and am holding on to 
the saddle like grim death with the other. Sud- 
denly the stirrup swings itself back on to piy 
foot again, and with a supreme effort I succeed 
in pulling the horse up. I don’t like to look 
round. I hear floods of opprobrious language 
levelled at me, at which I must say I’m a gootl 
deal surprised, as I Ixave always been told that 
the hunting field is the school lor maxineis. 
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THE TRUTH ATJOUT FOX-HUNTING. 


‘ Perhftpa, ftir/ wys an old gentleman in 


I recognise the pelrcon Putlcewaod pointed ou^to 
me as the Master of the Hounds, ‘ if you cannot 
control your horse, you had better keep well 
in rear. You have already disabled one of my 
hounds.^’ He says this very authoritatively, and 
canters on without pitying the least attention 
to my apologies. I quite ngrce with him about 
keeping in the rear, and shall be perfectly satis- 
fied to stay there if Diamond will consent to the 
arrangement. 

After we have gone a good long way, every one 
stops galloping, and I come up with the rest of 
the field. 1 am stared at a good deal, I don’t 
know why, and I hear something said about a 
clioque, wdiich I suppose relates to that stupid 
(log I rode over. It rather damps my ardour, for 
I liave got on surprisingly well up till now ; there 
has been no jumping, for all the gates are open, 
or there have been friendly gaps in default. 
I have been abused sometimes for not awaiting 
my turn at these places ; but I (?un’t (‘xplain 
that the anxiety to get on is all on Diamond'H 
part and not on mine*. 1 arn glad to stop for a 
bit; but in a few minutes a man says, ‘’’lln^yVe 
hit off the line,’ and we are all thundering down 
towards a hedge of most forlndding aspect, and 
without a gap in its whole length. *Now, then, 
Jones,’ sings out Piulgewood clieiuily ; ‘sit down, 
and give the old horse his head.’ 

The a<lvice is wcdl-iiK'ant, but unnecessary ; th(‘ 
old horse has got hu bead, but I have quite lost 
mine. We are at the hedge ; there is a frightful 
lurch, and 1 am hoisted into mid-air, vaguely con- 
scious that the saddle on Diamonds back is far 
away below me. Afk^r a wivle parabolic; aiirial 
flight, 1 come down lengthways on the horse. 
Tlicucc I rebound helplessly; and the next thing 
I am aware of is, that 1 am sitting in a very wet 
furrow, with my legs stuck straight out before 
me, scraping the clay off my face. I don’t 
know wh(;rc the horse has gone, and T don’t 
want to know. T have had (piite cnougli hunt- 
ing for one day, and as soon as every one is out 
of sight, I shall make the h(ist of my w'ay home- 
wards. — I find the road, and sc't out on my walk 
to Barnsdale, which must h(*. a good eight miles 
off. Never mind ; it’s better tliau liuntiiig. 

Hallo! what’s this? T am tramping steadily 
on, whistling to keep up my spirits, when the 
sound of hoofs falls on my ear, and sends a cold 
shiver down my hack. It comes nearer and 
n(^rer, and my heart heats like a hammer, keep- 
ing time with tlie hoofs. I daren’t look round. 
1 v^oiCt look round. Pooh! after all, perhaps it’s 
only a farmer on his way home. The villainous 
Diamond is not the only Iku’sc in Stoneshire. 
But even as I try thus to comfort myself and 
ward off apprehension, the animal comes up 
beside me, and a gruff voice says : ‘ Ycr he thy 
harse, Meister.’ 

It is too much. I throw common sen-se and 
truth to the winds at these appalling words, and 
repudiate ownership as fiercely os though I had 
been accused of stealing the creature. 

The yokel on Diamond’s back stares at me with 
his mouth open, in stupid amazement, for fully 
half a minute. Then he takes off a very old hat 
and scratches his head, as though friction assisted 
speedC *But 1 see’d thee a-tumblin’ off ’im in 


I the field tree mile hack. Me an’ my mate was 
liarf a hour a-ketchiu’ of ’im.’ 

What am I to do? The man knows that the 
horse is mine, or that I was hunting it, and 
evidently doesn’t mean to he balked of his ex- 
pected tip. One point I am quite decided 
upon : I will take this countryman into my 
‘ confidence ; I will eat my humh*le-pie to the 
very last crumb if need he, but 1 tronH ride 
that fiend miscalled a hunter honie. That is a 
tliin<» 1 will not do. But I wisli I hadn’t t(»ld 
the man that the horse wasn’t mine. Never 
iniml ; it doesn’t matter. I will offer him five 
shillings to take Diamond home for me and say 
notliing more about it. With this determination 
I stop and pull some monej^ out of my pocket ; 
the labourer sees it, slops Diamond, and before I 
can prevent him, ha.s dismounted, and is holding 
the bridle reaily for me to get np again. 

‘Now, look hero, my man,’ 1 begin. *I want 
you ’ 

But the w’ords die upon my lips. Just os I 
press the two half-crowns into the labourer’s 
willing baud, tlierc is a confused clutter of hoofs, 
and three men irf pink come swinging round the 
corner. I will wait until they pass. Oh the» mis- 
taken kindn(?ss I have sufhTecl from, to-day ! They 
don’t pass ; they imll np witli one accord, and 
hope that I haven’t come to grief. I disclaim all 
iKHul of aid and sympathy with frightful enger- 
n(‘ss ; hut in vain. My hollow tones arouse tneir 
])ity, and one of them jumps -off his horse, and 
taking Diamond by the head bills tlie rustic ‘help 
the gentleman mount.’ The labourer seizes my 
left leg in a giant’s grip, and I yield myself to 
fate, silent for very shame. The three officious, 
good Samaritans ride with mo just far enough to 
lei the retremtiug labourer get well out of sight 
with my five .shillings, and tlien bidding me good- 
evening, turn up across the open mocDr, leaving me 
to my enemy’s nc '’ey. 

1 am h(»und to admit that he goes more sedately 
now. How I would thrash him if I only dared I 
Fortunalely for'hiin, 1 ^'ould as soon try to fly 
as take such a liberty, .lid he is allowed to plod 
along as slowly as hir chooses. By-and-hy he 
begins to go very awkwardly ; he stumbles and 
trijis, until 1 am in momentary terror of being 
thrown over his heiid. He must be Ijime; and as 
the awful possibility, nay, fact, hursts upon me., 
I pull at the bridle till 1 get liim to stand still ; 
and climb down to see wliut has gone wrong 
with him. 1 can’t see anytliiiJj; unu.snal about 
any of his legs ; hut there is no disguising the 
hideous fact that he is dead-lame. I don’t waste 
time in making further investigations ; I throw 
tlie bridle over my arm, and once more set out to 
walk home, with tlu^ horse limping behind me. 
I am dog-tired, very hungry, and my body aches 
from inhunierahle briiTses. I begin, moreover, 
as I near tlie house, to feel that my personal, 
appearance is rather depressing. My hat (new 
a week ago) would inalce an Irish beggar blneh ; 
ray once spotless buckskins are boldly variegated 
with blots and patcims of brp.wn and iJR 

tliey resemble a carelessly drawn map. Diamond 
and his trappings %re no cleaner, and we are 
indeed a sorry procession as we enter Bitmeddle 
gates at sunset and are received fiy lHidig^ 
at the hall-door. * ^ 

‘ Hallo<’ he says, * why did you w«lk home 
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* He ^8 lame/ I respond in a ghastly whisper. 

/Lainc l* shouts iny host, rushing down the 
steps and diving at Diamond’s legs— ‘ lame !’ He 
feels each limb in turn, and then examines the 
hoofs, while I sland trembling like n pickpocket’s 
m)prentice caught in his first theft. Presently 
Ridgewood draws out his pocket-knife and with 
two taps knoclcs a stone out of Diamond’s forefoot. 
Then he stands upright and pats the horse’s neck. 
^ Jones/ he says with the gravity of a man whose 
painful duty it is to bring a serious charge acuinst 
nis best friend — ‘Jones, I’m afraid youTe a 
duffer.* 

And I am too completely crushed to reply. 

I have never ridden to hounds since ; and when 
ieilows begin to talk hunting at dinner, I am 
•ilent I consider that hunting as an amusement 
is greatly overrated. 


THE SENSE OF HUMAN BROTHERHOOD. 

Most of George Eliot’s readers will recollect, and 
some know by heart, that very ])athetic passage 
in The Mill on the Flomt^ where Maggie Tullivcr, 
resisting Dr Kenn’s advice to stay on at St Oggs, 
replied with great earnestness: ‘Oh, 1 rnud go.’ 
Ii seemed, says the writer, that she had told him 
her lift’s history in these few words. ‘It was one 
of those moments of implicit revelation which 
will sometimes happen between pcjoplc who meet 
quite transiently, on a mile’s joui’ney perhaps, or 
when resting by the wayside. There is always 
this possibility of a word or a look from a stranger 
to keep alive the sense of huniiin l)rotbeiiiood.’ 
Dr Keun undei'stood in a moment that deep 
meaning ami intention lay beneatli these four 
words of Maggie’s. It is one of the subtlest and 
most beautiful traits of tlie mind, this swift and 
mystical power of interpretation vouchsafed at 
certain moments of our lives to most of us : a 
aiUgle flash of the eye,., or a few earnest words 
with perchance but littU outward meaning, mnj’’ 
communicate to a stranAtr a wirhl of sorrow, a 
hidden depth of feeling, ' If it be sorrow that is 
hidden, then, like murder, it must out. A man 
may prouilly lock up his grief in his inmost self, 
80 that even his nearest friends may not suspect 
it ; but suddenly, at an unguarded moment, as it 
were, the truth lies baie to a stranger. OfUm 
enough a ge)»tle word or look is sufficient. 

We English, arc we not the ])roudest, coldest 
people in the world ? For hours together, a dozen 
may be congregated in a railway carnage 
ut uttering a word to each other ; each, 
perljapfi, is shy of breaking the ice. And prob- 
ably the higher you mount the social ladder, 
the further you will find this conventionality 
carried. Most people haVe heard the conventional 
tale of an Oxford student who refused to save a 
drowning fellow-collegian because he ‘had not 
been introduced.’ And y^^through all this, 
bwan nature is ever thrusting and reasserting 
Jteelf-^bmsting through thrf frail web that society 
yreaves around us. 

, ;^tr^ge faces, and even a^oices, often exercise 
an nbdefftiable glamour over us. After the lapse 
fjOf inwny ye&rs, a face occurs to us again and again, 
ibnly^ for a lew brief miimtea—perhaps a 


stiAion ; that once our eyes met, never to meet 
agwn, and straightway a quick understanding, nay, 
mme, a dumb frieiiaship sprung up between us. 
We still, at this day, see the face and meet the 
eyes while the train steams slowly away, and in a 
few moment^ is but a black dot in the distance. 

Other well-known and oft-seen faces that we 
strive to recall either elude us, or flash dimly 
for a second on the mind’s eye. As Tennyson so 
beautifully says : 

I cannot see the features right, 

Wlieti on the gloom I strive to paint 
The face I know ; the hues are faint, 

And mix with liollow masks of night. 

A curious thought this — two beings drawn gradu- 
ally towards each other by countless chances, 
meet for a brief minute, and part again for 
eternity. 

We see around daily forms and faces for 
which we care nothing, whose presence wc would 
often too readily dispense with, while in the 
obstinacy, as it were, of our natures we persist- 
ently regret the one face that we shall not look 
upon a^ain — in this world, perhaps ; and if we 
did, and were not in turn recognised, would not 
the disappointment be the keener? Forthwith 
the idol that we had cherished would fall broken 
to the ground. 

This is an age when science and reason are 
working to divest us of all but their own unalter- 
able truths, and when many an idea cherished 
from youth must stand confessed before the light 
of science as a mere fancy or illusion. Perhaps, 
then, there are few who will not attribute this un- 
defined influence of strange men and women over 
us simply to that inherent desire for change and 
novelty deeply rooted in the nature of nmnkind. 
But to some few tliere may seem to be a deeper 
reason, namely, the ‘sense of human brother- 
hood,’ of which George Eliot speaks : a fact which, 
if it be true, does high credit to our natures, 
serving, amongst other ends, to give the lie to 
the cynic wlio wrote that men were to each other 
us wolves. 


HOPE. 


Oh, chide not Hope, though she deceives 
The trusting heart so often ; 

The music of her whisper leaves 

A spell our woes to soften. ^ 

She is not false ! Her mission rare ^ 

Is this, to cheer by smiling ; 

For nought like Hope can lighten Care, 
Whatever her Iniguiling. 

Oh, paint her still the maid wo know, 

Upon her anchor leaning. 

With sunshine on her lips, and brow 
Aglow with joyous meaning. 

Hebuke her not, lest with a sigh 
She leave you in your sorrow, 

And dread Despair, still hov’riiig nigh, 

Usurp her sway to-morrow. 

CaMIUA OttOSLANP. 
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Prick Ihl 


‘BRIGHT STAR OF VENUS.’ 
Conspicuous at j)rescnt in the western sky is 
a star of great brilliancy. By those who even 
casually observe the phenoniena of the sky, it 
cannot fail to be noto«l, all the more as it has 
lately increased much in brightness and risen 
higher in the evening sky. It is the Hesperus 
of the ancients, Shakespeare’s ‘bright star of 
Venus,’ coming now into a more favourable posi- 
tion for evening observation than it has occupied 
for years. This planet has always been a favourite 
star with the poets. Milton describes how, when 
evening fell over Paradise., ‘Hesperus, that led the 
starry host, rode brightest and in the same poem 
he speaks of it as 

The 8 tar 

Of HcRperufl, whose office is to bring 
Twilight upon the Earth. 

Hence, it may at this time interest our readers 
' to learn something of this celestial wanderer, so 
prominently thrusting itself on our attention in 
the evening sky. 

And first we may note the reason for the present 
brilliancy of the planet, which brilliancy will go 
on increasing until near the end of March, when 
it will probably astonish many of us and cause 
considerable wondering and inquiry. This exces- 
sive light is not due to any increase in the actual 
luminosity of the planet’s surface ; there is but 
little change in this, and that little is due to its 
slight approach to or recess from the sun in its 
orbital course. Its present radiance is wholly 
apparent, and due simply to its position in the 
sky with reference to the sun. We have our- 
selves seen Venus with the naked eye at two 
o’clock on a July afternoon, wdien it was almost 
right overhead in the blue heaven ; yet at that 
time it was harclly noticeable in the evening, as 
it set so near the sun as to be dimmed by the 
glare of the twilight. It was intrinsically as 
brillifint then as now, only at its present appear- 
ance it JK so placed as to remain visible for a 
I long tfine after sunset It is thus projected on 




a very dark sky, and brightens strongly upon the 
eye by the contrast. 

The movements which lead to this result arc 
j curious and interesting. If we could have the 
sun remain still in mid-heaven during one period 
of the planet’s motions in tlie .sky and could 
follow the latter with the eye, we should see 
something like this : Suppose Venus first j)lnced 
away to the west or right-hand side of the sun, 
we should see it gradually approach the latter, 
becoming feebler in light as it did so ; then 
passing the sun, it would slowly swing away to 
the east (or left-hand), becoming brighter and 
brighter, until it had gone, like a pendulum, 
as far in that direction as at first it was away 
to the other side. Still becoming brighter, it 
would commence its returning course towards 
the sun, uni:: at a certain point its brightness 
would be at a maximum ; then it would swing 
on, becoming almost inysiblo when passing the 
sun, until it hlid attamed its first position on 
the extreme right. Iij its most simple aspect 
this motion is just tliat of a pendulum, the 
planet sweeping across the sky from side to side 
of the sun, only the motion is slow, taking about 
two hundred and twenty-four days for a double 
swing. 

Now, in order to see how this motion- .atfects 
the planet’s evening brightness* we must note 
that the path it pursues is not directly across 
the sky from east to west, but at p'emit it is ; 
diagonal ; the planet, swinging eastward, swings 
also away up to the north —up over our shoulder, ; 
as it were, as we look south, so that, while it ? 
is increasing in brightness, it is also getting ' 
farther from the sun and farther northwards 
in the sky. Now, we know that the farther 
the sun gets north Ihe longer he is in setting/ 
and the longer are fhe days. So the farfiher 
north Venus gets the later it is in setting ; 
in other wortls, the sky has a longer time to ! 
get dark after sunstt before the planet sets, 
and it is projected on a darker ground* Hence 
the later in the evening the planet ^ eet|i the 
brighter it will appear. 
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But our readers will have noted that we spoke 
of its brightness changing as it moved ; so, if we 
could only get a late setting* time for the planet 
conjoined with its time of maximum brilliancy, 
we should get the best possible eflhct of apparent 
light. Now, this will very nearly be the case at 
present. On; the 25th of March it seta at about 
10,30 P.M., while on the same day it is at its 
greatest brightness, and for several days at that 
time will form a splendid object, in a moonless 
sky. It will make a very good lesson in astro- 
nomy if our readers watch this remarkable 
change. Get some fixed object, hill, tree, or house, 
behind which the planet appears to set when you 
standing at a certain point. Go back to the 
^ame point once or twice a week during the spring 
mouths, and note how many minutes later it sets 
every time until about the 22d of March. After 
that it will set earlier every evening with increas- 
ing rapidity of change until it is lost in proximity 
to the sun early in May. A simple exercise like 
this will do more to impress on the mind some 
facts of astronomy than the reading even of many 
books on the subject. It will hit us actually 
for pxainple, that the suii as well as the planet 
is in motion over the sky. 

When the planet begins to set earlier each even- 
feg— that is, after about March 22— its change of 
time in setting is enormously more rapid than 
before. In fact, it set about 7.40 r.M. on Ist 
January la.’.t, and wdll take until Miirch 22 to 
reach its latest setting-time, 10.35 p.m. (Green- 
wich time)— 'that is, nearly three mouths for a 
change of two liours fifty- live minutes. But in 
its return to earlier hours of retiring it will make 
such speed ns to set at 7.3B p.m. on the 1st of 
May, doing nearly the same amount of change in 
about si.x weeks which before took nearly three 
months. This difference is due to the 81111*8 motion. 
In the first cose, Venus was, as it w’ere, running 
away fi-om the sun, wdiile the sun pursued it, 
arid the ‘stern-chase’ was a* long one. In the 
second case, Venus will ije travellcng back towards 
the sun, while the latter till is poming on in his 
grand yearly course over llie heavens, and the two 
will rapidly approach each other. 

While watcliing these graceful windings of the 
planet, we naturally inquire ns to its rc*al condi- 
tion. Readers are familiar with the idea that it 
is a world like our own earth, travelling in a 
smaller bivt otherwise almost similar orbit around 
the sun. On nvjre minute inquiry we find that 
the likeness between it and our earth is in some 
points very great — greater, in fact, than in the case 
of any other planet. Tn tlie fiimluniental element 
of size they are almost alike, our earth being seven 
thousand nine humlre<l miles in diameter, and 
Venus seven thousand five hundred. The force 
; 6f cavity on the Burfave of the latter is very 
jneany uine-teutlis of what it is with us. I to 
density is almo^ the same fraction of that o^f the 
dearth. These facts sliow lilit if transported to 
the surface of Venus we should feel more at homo, 

; so far as some essential features of experience are 
icoiioemed, than on ,any other planet known to 
We sbcmld weigh Just about nine-tenths of 
present weight, and shoitld find distances 
ibettring muck tlie same ratio tx> oiir muscular 
i^^er of walking tliat they do in this world ; 

aU probability the surface i^ocks ana 


ealth, if such be formed there, w’ould be com- 
pilted and constructed like those we daily see 
arSund us. This would not be the case on planets 
80 much smaller than the earth, as Mercury or 
Mars, or so much larger, os Jupiter, Saturn, or 
Neptune. Again, the year on Venus would be 
about two hundred and twenty-five days in length, 
a good deal more like what we have on the earth 
than is the case on any other planet In the 
length of the day we should find a still more 
home-like experience, as the difference would be 
imperceptible except to careful observation. Venus 
rototes in twenty-three hours twenty-one minutes 
I twenty-three seconds, and the earth in twenty- 
' three hours fifty-six minutes four seconds. The 
day, of course, depends a little on the motion of 
the sun in the sky, but the difference between 
this as seen on our earth and from Venus would 
nut appreciably affect the similarity of the days 
in each. Tbe^se likenesses to the length of our 
day and year and to our world’s density would 
cause a similarity, in all probability, in the im- 
portant matters of mountain- form and of vegeta- 
tion. In fact, so far, Venus is nearly the twin 
sister of our world. 

But on turning to the scanty information col- 
lected by telescopic study of the planet’s surface, 
we are badled and confounded at the very outset. 
No planet has promised so mucli to the telescopic 
observer and performed so little. Its great light 
seems to indicate that any details on its surface 
will be easily seen. But on examination, the 
light is found to be too great, and no way of 
usefully rt‘<]uciug it has been found. The planet 
in a powerful telescope simply dazzles the eye, 
unless observed in the daytime, and then the 
eye lias difficulty in discerning minute details. 
Indeed, the wonderful brilliancy of the surface 
and its whiteness are peculiar, and due to some 
physical arrangement not yet perfectly under- 
I stood. The surface of the planet Mercury is 
between three and four times more brightly illu- 
j iniiinted by the sun than that of Venus, and yet 
Air James Nasiuytli, observing them w’hen close 
together in the field of his telescope, found that 
Venus shone like silver, wliile Mercurv, by com- 
parison, appeared like lead or zinc. ^rUis' great 
brilliancy exaggerates the unavoidable defects of 
all kinds of telescopes hitherto invented, and is 
a great hindrance to the obsen-er. 

In the endeavours to explain this phenomenon, 
it has been conjectuied tliat it proceeds from a 
cloudy envelope, surrounding all the planet, and 
turning to us its ‘silver lining.’ If this be the 
case, this cloud-canopy must prove a strong pro- 
tection to the planet’s surface from the intense 
solar radiance. It has been' carefully calculated 
that such a cloud -canopy or envelope, in order to 
shine as it does, must reflect at least seventy-two 
and a half pi?r eent. of the light falling on it from 
the sun. It would act thus like a solar helmet 
or artist’s white umbrelU^ which are cool beneatli 
I in proportion as their wliite outer surface reflect^ 
!tlie sun’s rays. Even then, if the supposed 
I cloud-canopy of Venus absorbs no light, it will 
|: only suffer twenty -seven and a half per cent of 
|, what hills on its "outer side to reach the planet’s 
I mvl surface below, Tlie rest will be reflected in 
all directions through surrounding space. , We 
: may therefore roughly say that of the whole stin- 
: light falling upon Venus only Qne*^uarUr wUl 
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reacli its true land surface. And this qu;#' {jr 
would equal about one-half of, that receivea\,fy 
the earth. Whether this theory be correct or not, 
it is certain that the visible surface of Yenns 
is much more uniformly brilliant than it would 
be if it were either land or water such aa are 
familiar to us. Our twin planet here fairly 
baffles scruttny! 

■Still, vanous curious markings and appearances 
have been noted from time to time ; for example, 
there is strong evidence that the planet is sur- 
rounded by a very dense and peculiar atmosphere. 
We know that the twilight which follows our 
annsets is partly due to the refraction of the solar 
rays by our atmosphere. These linger longer 
on our clouds, because, coming past the horizon 
behind which the sun has sunk, they are bent 
downwards towards the earth. Hence the zone 
of twilight is enlarged and the time of twilight 
lengthened. 

We have seen that Venus has nearly the 
oame gravitational nower as the earth. With a 
similarly constituted atmosphere it should have 
similar twilight. Now, we can see the twilight 
effects on its surface very distinctly. When it 
turns to us one half of its disc dark and the 
other light, like the moon in her first (piarter, 
we can see the dim zone between the two where 
twilight lies, and ineasui'e its breadth. Studying 
this, we are met by tlie astounding fact tliat twi- 
light has been seen to extend over the whole 
dark side of the planet ; so that, when in crescent 
fonn, Venus has appeared like the young moon 
in the appearance familiarly known as the ‘old 
moon in the new moon’s arms,’ But though the 
^pearanecs are similar, tlieir causes are different. 
The old moon shines on the new moon’s crescent 
because it is illuminated by reflected light from 
the earth ; but for Venus there is no reflected 
light strong enough to lighten hrr darkened 
«i<.le. Hence we conclude that her atmosphere is 
nearly twice as dense at her surface as ours, and 
is nearly twice as effective in refracting light. 
Apparently it will never be quite dark on this 
every Wcay luminoius globe. 

It is possible, however, that this glow seen on 
the planet’s dark side may be due to phosplior- 
escence of the cloudy envelope or of the surface 
itself. In that case we are presented with a 
physical effect so curious and on so large a scale 
AS but to emphasise our ignorance. It is as if 
half the world were covered with ‘luminous 
paint 1’ Other indications confirm, however, the 
conclusion that Venus possesses an excessively 
dense and refractive atmosphere. These are 
chiefly the appearances presented when the planet 
crosses the sun in transit- Altogether, the dense 
air is most probably the real cause of the 
glow* we have considered. And hero again w'e 
are baffled when comparing such a worn w’ith 
our own. Another curious fact is that, while 
Venus waxes and wanes iust like the moon, and 
from a similar cause, she does not do so regularly. 
When her light is waning, the lightened part of 
her disc is smaller than it ought to be, and the 
same is the case when her ligYit is growing ; so 
much sor, that the different phases ore respectively 
several days before and behind their proper time. 
Here, again, we a problem difficult to solve, 
And indicating great difference between this 
phmet ftnd our world. Attempts lia\’e been 


made to measure iiTcgularities which from time 
to time show themselves on the surface of Venue. 
These have had such astounding results that we 
are led to doubt even what is attested by many 
competent observers. One mountain which MM. 
Arago and Bouquet de la Grye measured was^ 
given as sixty-five miles in vertical height ! 
Schrbter thought he saw anotlufc. with a height 
of twenty-seven miles ! 

But perhaps the most remarkable fact of all iw 
the detection of what appear to be polar snows, 
or at least patches, surrounding the planet’s poles, 
which are brighter ev^en than the rest of that 
bright globe. It is probable that conjecture as 
to a world so strange to ns is at present nearly 
futile, and that time and patience alone can solve 
its mysteries. 

JOHN VALE’S GUAllDIAN. 

CHAPTER XTI. 

Will had his doubts as to the sufficiency of the 
distance between his new quarters and Castle- 
Barfield. London, both by reason of its mag- 
nitude and its distfince, looked safe, and Warwick 
looked too small and too near to aflbrd a seCure 
hiding-place. But John’s evident contentment 
with Madame’s proposals, and tlie limited extent 
of his own funds, combined to persuade him ; and 
before the little party left tlie dinner-table it 
was decided tliat Will should become a candidate 
for the vacant situation ; so he and Mr Orme 
left the house together in search of the latter’s 
employer. 

Mr "Orme,, with his greasy hat set rakishly on 
one side, an<l liis shabby neckerchief fluttering in 
the April wind, shambled on in silence for a time 
with iiis left hand in his trousers,’ pocket. A 
slow chinking of coins there, and an air of pro- 
found reflect!*'* in his face, seemed between them 
to indicate a close calculation of ways and means. 
The result would not have appeared to be alto- 
gether satisfactoiy, for Orme, with a long- 
(Irawn sigh, withdrew h?^ hand from his pocket 
and passed it across hh/lips, shaking his head 
somewhat dolefully inennwdiile. His shuffling 
step took a more decided accent ; but by-and-by 
the hand stole irresolutely back to the pocket, the 
slow chinking of coin began again, and his moist 
eye took once more the far-ofl‘ glance of profound 
calculation. * 

‘Your name, I believe, is Wiyinnij’^Bnid Mr 
Orme, returning to a knowledge of common things, 
though still partially absorbed — ‘William. Ah 1 
3 ^es. Exactly. William. Quite so. 1 have a 
call to make, William, a call to make. You will 
wait here for a moment ; I will not detain you 
longer.* The call he had to make was at a corner 
dram-shop. He was ou^ again in less than a 
minute with a bright and satisfied air. ‘The 
gentleman wuis not there,’ he murmured, smooth* 
iiig his bibulous lips ; ‘ I shall have to call 
again.’ 

Will inarched on imsuspiciously beside . him. 
and in the course of a few minutes found 
standing in a disorderly and unprosperdua-hK^ih^ 
stationer’s shop, when?* a long limp man, an 
aspect of resignation to unnumbered aorrjjwsj, 
sat behind the counter. 

‘I have found a boy who w^ prtiibbljAn^ 
you, Mr VaVley,* said Mr Orme. 
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The long man arose limply and looked over 
the counter at Will, and sank back again despond- 
ently, os if the spectacle were almost too much 
for him. ‘Very well, Mr Orme,’ lie said mourn- 
fully, ‘ Von can teach him his duties ; and if 
the boy likes he can begin at once. I’lie wages 
are five shillmgs a week, and the hours are from 
eight to seven, with an hour from one till two for 
dinner, and half an hour from five till half- past 
for tea.* He made tin's brief uunouneement as if 
it were of the most sorrowful import in the \?orld, 
and added with a heart-broken resignation which 
depressed Will’s spirits for the remainder of the 
day ' ‘Saturday is a half -holiday.’ 

Mr Orme, being one of those people who find 
it difficult to bring an interview to a close, lingeretl 
for a whil'*, and inspected the dusty cheap periodi- 
cals on the counter. He had a look of having 
something upon his iniinl which it iX’as necessary 
to snv, and of being sliy of saying it. The look 
lasted iviitil he had touched every article on the 
shabby counter, and then, with a sudden air of 
having said tlie thing, he shuffled off, taking Will 
in his train. They jiassed beliind the counter ainl 
entei*ed the iloinestic preeinets. “ A whole tribe of 
children were playing at horses in the passage, 
and a boy Of eiglit or nine nursed a Japanese 
idol of a baby whilst he drove in a harness of 
knotted cord a herd of six. Mr Orme becoming 
entungled in the harness, the team resolveil itself 
into a body of Mayday dancers, with the new 
arrival for a .maypole, and circled round him 
with obstreperous erie^. Tliis entertainment lasted 
until the sorrow-stricken proprietor of the estab- 
lishment appeared upon the scene, when the 
children went suddenly quiet ; and Mr Orme, 
released from his entanglement, to(>k his (-ham- 
bling way into a weedy little desert of a garden, 
with a pigsty at one end, and a small barrack- like 
builditig of two stories at the other. The windows 
of this edifice were made of small square panes, 
which overlapped each other, ami a fair half of 
them were broken. breaknws ^vere patched 

with papers of all colot rs, so that each window 
liad the look of a pqly'hromdtic advertisement 
sheet \yith half the divisions blank. 

Such a limited wilderness of disorder as the in- 
terior of tliis building presented Will had never 
seen, or so much as dreamed of. A little regiment 
of broken and battered ink-cans stood in one 
comer, and every one of them seemed to leak — a 
thick glnfy exudation of red, blue, black, green, 
and mauve. In an opposite corner was a great pile 
of wasfO'paper, into the base of wliich the waste 
water from n washing sink had run, apparently 
for years past, so that for nearly a foot upwards 
the paper was yellow and rotten with moisture. 
There were two oh I- fashioned printing-presses 
grimy with ink and oil, and rust and dust, and 
looking as if they ha*! been unused for a score of 
vears past Half-a -dozen rough wooden tables 
leaned forlornly to this side or that, their surfaces 
encrusted with old dirtf’ltnd the square brick- 
work of the floor was splii^red everywhere, as if 
it hkd been beaten with a hammer. 

A shaky flight of stairs led to an nppcT room, 
the crazy confusion of whicR made the apartment 
ou tjie grouu<l floor olmost orderly by contrast 
vThe unevenly boarded floor was half an inch deep 
% mourning under dust and ashes, and numberless 
iitUe formes of tyife hod been set upoh it to be^ 
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kifced into disorder. Ramshackle shelves laden 
wijli worm-eaten wooden types held an insecure 
and precarious hold upon the walls ; cases of metal 
type, meagre enough in number, stuck out from 
a rack at every conceivable angle ; and every cose 
seemed to be employed as a shelf for flat bottles, 
broken clay pipes, negle« ted granitic crusts, old 
pamphlets, tuttereil newspapers, old slippers, and 
half-Q-dozen otlier ragged, tattered, and disgraceful 
articles of attire. A stone surface near tlie front 
window was cracked from end to emi, and covered 
all over with an assortment of tvjMis of every size 
and character the place aflbrde(f. 

In the middle of the room a stove was burning; 
It had at one time been too far heated and alloweil 
to cool too sudilenly, so that its cast-iron sides had 
broken into a blistered yawn, and the upper part 
was half severed from the lower. It was mounted 
insecurely on a shallow pan of sheet-iron, crammed 
full and overflowing with yellow ashes ; and the 
pan in its turn was raised from the floor by 
nalf-a-dozen broken bricks. The stove-pipe was 
maudlin drunk, to all appenraiK’e, and swayed so 
far out of the perpendicular that it would have 
fallen but for a wire-hook, which, suspended from 
a piece of knotted string, hung from a rafter in 
the roof. Its wretched joints M^ere held together 
by ])asted brown paper, discoloured by heat, and 
in places almost (fried to tinder. The leaky gas 
brackets had been rejiaired in the same orderly 
and ellicieiit manner, and it would have been 
difficult to invent any sign of laziness and shiftless 
shift which the place did not include within its 
limits. 

Mr Ornn*, removing his hat and coat, rolltMl up 
his sleeves, and ducked his liead tliroiigh the tape 
of an excessively dirty black apron. Will thouglit 
at first that this ni tide had gone black in service ; 
but a second glance assured him that the black 
was genuine and oi iginal, and that only the grayer 
tints upon it were the results of employment. 
When lie liad inducted himself into this work- 
man-like garment, Mr Orme lit a pipe, and setting 
a shallow obhmg box on end near the stove, took 
Ids seat there and smoked like a man on duty. 
‘If you’ve got any ambition, William,’ he said, 
‘tliis is the shop to come to. Here’s your 
avenue.’ 

‘It’s a printing office, isn't it, sir?’ asked 
William. 

‘That’s what they say outside, my boy,’ re- 
sponded Mr Orme. — ‘You haven’t got an apron^ 
have you? Well, you’ll have to get some. In 
the meal. time, you can go down-stairs and find a 
'«heet of stiff brown paper and a piece of string.’ 

William did as be was bidden ; and Mr Orine^ 
first telling him to take off his jacket and roll 
his sleeves np, tied him in the brown paper 
wTnpper as if he had been a clumsy parcel. 
When be had done this, he surveyed William 
with critical approval, and fell into a doze over 
Ids pipe. He woke from this to instruct his new 
lieutenant to feed the fire. 

‘And now',’ he said, ‘you’re going to be initi- 
ated into the mysteries. Give me that sheet of 
CODY on the longprimer upper case.’ 

William, discerning what he wanted by hia 


glance and gesture rather than his words, brought 
him a thumb-marked scrawl, which he perused 
sleepily. ^ 

‘ Take that stick,’ he said. — ‘ No ; not that 
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thing. The slip of mahogany with a brass nUdi. 
on it— Now, you see the bottom rack, left-i| 
side ; pick the woi^ **fttrmturd” out of that" ? 

The letters in the rack were all higgledy-pig- 
gledy, and half of them were face downwards. By 
dint of five* minutes* searchin^^ Will found the 
necessary letters, and arranged tliem in the wooden 
con^osing'Stick. 

* Bring it here,’ said Mr Orme. * That ’s lesson 
number one. You’ve got all the letters turned 
the wrong way ; but that ’s all proper and natural 
for a beginner. That’s how they stand— on their 
heads. Do you see? If they didn’t stand on 
their heads m type, they M stand on their heads 
on the paper, an(l then anybody who wanted to 
read the bill would have to stand on his head to 
do it The doctors won’t allow that, because 
they say it’s unwholesome for elderly people. 
Now, I want “Monday, May 10.” You can get 
that out of the fat expanded Egyptian.* 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Will, and stood expectant Mr 
Orme, in his intense enjoyment of his pipe, dozed 
a little, and woke up with a start 

‘Well,’ lie said, ‘liave you got the date?’ 

‘No, sir,’ saifl Will ‘You didn’t tell me where 
the — the gentleman was, sir.* 

The tutor twinkled all over, and taking a fallen 
cinder from the stove fire, tlirew it dexterously 
on to a lino of dirty metal. type. 

‘ That ’s the fat expanded Egyptian.— “ Monday. 
May 10,” Put a comma after Monday, and 
another after 10.’ 

‘ 1 can only find one comma, sir.’ 

‘ Put a full point, then,’ sjiid ]\lr Orme. ‘They ’ll 
think the tail hjis broken off. Put tlie full 
stop. after “Monday;” it’ll look more natural. 
Now you see, William — j^our name is William, 
isn’t it? — you’re learning the art and mystery ! 
dirt cheap. If I were selfish, I should do all 
this myself, and keep you in the dark. You 
understand that, don’t yon, William?’ 

William said ‘Yes, sir’ quite smoothly, but 
had his own opinion none the less. 

When Mr Orme had made William do all that 
a boy so uninatructed and inexperienced could 
manage, he went lingeringly and unwillingly to 
work himself, and William stood by to assist, 
handing him all manner of oddly named articles ; 
little bits of battered wood that were for some no- 
reason called ‘ furniture,’ hollowed cubes of metal 
called ‘quotations,’ and finally being despatched 
in search of a mysterious article called a ‘ shoot- 
ing-stick,’ which turned out to be a degenerat-e 
splitting of boxwood bluntly frizzled at both 
entis. 

This brought Mr Orme to tea-time ; and Will 
was despatched to the house with a teapot, which, 
like everything else about the printing office, was 
beaten out of shape and discoloured by long 
service, with instructions to get it filled from the 
kitchen with boiling water. Mr Orme kept a 
little assortment of tin cans for tea, milk, sugiu', 
coffee, and the like, and had a small loaf, a pat 
of greasy butter, aud a rusty, broken-bladcd table- 
knife in a drawer. From these materials he 
made a meal, singeing slices of bread on the top 
of the stove, and growing quite unctuous and 
shiny with warmth and butter before the repast 
was over. 

A fat watch this industrious workman carried 
seemedicaiefly useful because it could be made to 


indicate any hour its proprietor desired. Hc 
generally beat it upon his knee and held it to his 
ear befoi-e consulting it ; but lie professed os great 
a faith in it as if it had been the clock of a 
cathedral or a Greenwich clironoaioter. The 
minute -finger was dislocated, and could easily be 
induced by a persuasive sliake to go backwards 
or forwards five minutes at a time, so that Mr 
Orme, by shaking it forwards one* before tea-time 
and twice backwards after tei-time, secured an 
extra^ quarter of an hour’s idleness, and at the 
same* time comforted Ins conscience with a sense 
of the strictest punctuality. 

When a proof-sheet of the auctioneer’s bill had 
been pulled, a process in which AVill was pro- 
foundly interested, Mr Orme put on a huge pair 
of spectacles and X’ead the printed document 
solemnly aloud to the boy, who checked it by 
the manuscript. Divers corrections were made, 
and Will was then sent down to the shop with 
a revise. He had left Mr Orme apparently in 
the highest spirits, and was surprised to find him 
seated in an attitude indicative of the greatest 
personal discomfort at the bottom of the crazy 
stairs, where Mr^ Orme not only rocked himself 
to and fro with great violence, but emitted a 
very hollow and sepulchral groan. His assistant 
became really anxious and alarmed, and propos- 
ing to summon their employer, actually set off 
for that purpose. Mr Orme darted out after 
him with an unexpected agility and called him 
back. 

‘Don’t tell the governor, William,’ he besought 
him with a serious mien. ‘Jf Varley knew that 
I was subject to these attacks— I don’t want to 
take liis character awa}^, but Varley is not a 
sympathetic man, William— if he knew that I 
was liable to this, he might 4§iippose that I was 
not quite equal to the work. 1 can endure it, 
William ; I can endure in silence.’ He had 
dodged out ■ 'ter William into the weedy little 
gariien, and now went back into the office, lean- 
ing heavily upon his shoulder, and uttering low 
moans expressivt of auffc|liig and fortitude. 

‘ Isn’t there anything'Jhat would do you good, 
sir?’ asked Will, to iavliom these distressing 


symptoms were altogether novel 

‘There is a remedy,’ Mr Orme replied, with a 
writhe so complicated and so agile that in a 
man of his figure it was quite phenomenal— 
‘there is a remedy, but it is costly. I have 
expended too much in charity this week, 
William ; but to-morrow is pay^lay, and I had 
hoped from the sjuujitoms— 1 tun familiar with 
the symptoms — tliat the attack would have 
delayei- itself until at least to-morrow evening.’ 
Then he groaned again, and laid himself out 
face downwards upon the waste-paper heap, where 
he groaned at intervals like a minute-gun. 

‘Can’t I do anything «for you, sir?’ asked Will, 
urhosc unsophisticated heart was quite pierced 
with sympathy. 

‘No, no, my child,’ Mr Orme answered in a- 
voice of anguished resolution. A moment later 
he straightened himself, and averting hU liekd 
and grasping his waistcoat with both handily 
abandonecl himself to soliloquy. ‘Te think/ he 
said, ‘ that I ahoultf suffer thus for the w^t 
of ninepence.’ • » t 

‘ O sir,’ cried Will, * I ’ve got iiinepenc^ 1* ^ 

‘You l^ve?’ cried Mr Orme wildly* ‘You 
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will preaerve me. Run up-stoirs. There is a 
^at bottle. A cork riui inside. A glass stopper. 
Seven cases down from the top, beneath the 
etove-pipe.’ 

Will tore up-stairs with an agitation perhaps 
more tliun equalling Mr Ortne’s own. 

‘Ruml^ gasped the sutferer. ‘They fill the 
bottle for nincpenco. Turn to the left as you 
leave the shop, and the place is at the corner.* 

The mere prospect of the i*oinedy diil Mr Orine 
•0 much good that he rose with every tr^^ce of 
hi* disorder banished, and, to the tune of Vilikins 
Cmd his Dinah waltzed slowly and solemnly round 
one of the rickety tables. He was dreadfully 
faint and ill agfiin on the messenger’s return, 
however ; aud it was not until half the contents 
bf the bottle hud disappeared that he could 
persuade hmiself that alt fears of a relapse were 
at ail end. By this time he had mounted to 
the upper story, and was well enough to sit by 
the fire, and even to smoke a ])ipe, whilst he 
•ippeil riim-and- water from the gallipot in which 
he had taken his rum-aud- water an liour earlier. 

‘Alcohol, William,’ he said with iinpressive 
Bolemnity, ‘is one of the most valuable ot tliera- 
peutje agents. Like fire, it is an excellent servant, 
but the worst of masters. I use it medicinally 
myself, and I find, employed in that way, that 
It does me good.* He arose with the apparent 
intent of stowing aw.iy the bottle, but was so 
suddenly arreste<l by an unexpected renewal of 
his pains, that he was compelled to finish it 
upon the spot. ‘Say nothing of this at home, 
William,* he said, ds he restored the eiiijity bottle 
to its place. ‘ I prefer to suffiu* the pangs which 
are occasionally incidental to approaching age in 
silence — in solitude and darkness, William. 1 
would not willingW become an object of com- 
passionate scorn.’ II is solemnity was so great at 
this moment that his speech was scarcely so 
clear as it had been, and the weakness super- 
induce<l by his bulferiiig was so marked that he 
tottered a little in his gait. ‘Be careful, William,’ 
he observed, with an d iUost terrful earnestness. 
‘Even the dictates of a Sjiilanthropic heuit would 
urge youth to be ecoiioiific. I shudder to think 
of what the consequences might have been to 
me if you hud been unable to come to my 
rescue ; if the natural alfection of the youthful 
appetite for huisibake, ginger- beer, and lolli])ops 
bad overcome your economic instincts. Jleuiember, 
William, ^lat a stiict economy once enabled you 
to be of marked and striking service to a fellow- 
dtizen, who is, imhanpily, long past his prime, 
but who, believe me, William, is not ungra’ful.’ 


FRENCH ENTERPRISE IN THE SAHARA. 

Durino the last thii'ty years, a remarkable change 
has been taking place in the appearance of that 
part of the Sahara which is contiguous to the 
French possessions in N^^iii Africa. Much of 
what formerly was desolate and barren desert has 
now assumed a flouribhin^ aspect; and places 
which not long since were, owing to their dried- 
up, lifeless state, quite uufit for vegetable or 
kum^n sustenance, ore now green with venlure 
fWd tine abode of teeming populations. No longer, 
*0 lar At least as these region* of it are ronoerned, | 


is ^he common notion of the Sahara a* a bare and 
s^rile country a correct one ; and probably in the 
future we shall ficar no mure of those ruthless 
projects which aim at turning into an inland sea 
a country which can with care and #enterpri8e be 
made so fertile. The experiments hitherto carried 
out by the French have been entiiely successful, 
and the work of the energetic ^noneers of this 
movement is now being richly rewardeiL 

The fact of the matter is that the Sahara is not 
Ro dried up as is populaily imagined. Although 
the geneial surface of the country is, owing to the 
dry climate and the sandy and rocky nature of 
the topmost strata, in its usual contlition unsuit- 
able for vegetation, yet there is apparently all 
over the Sahara abundance of subterranean or 
artesian water. The natural oases which are to 
be found here and there, are due to this water 
finding an outlet for itself through the softer soil 
or gravel laid bare by the deeper chasms or valleys 
which intersect the surface of the hamada, or 
rocky plateaux, which are characteristic of the 
region as a wliole. While, therefore, the chalk 
or limestone and sand which compose tile up})er 
surface of these ImnuuJa aie almost bare and with- 
out \egt‘tation of any kjnd, yet, when one descends 
into the clinsnis oj' valleys just reterred to, places 
are to be found with plants of various kinds and 
capable of being utilised for jmrposes of cultiva- 
tion. If, too, we except the steppes, the meagre 
pasturage ot which gives life to the W'an<lering 
nomadic tribes and their liei<ls, these valleys or 
oases are the onlyiiaitsof tlie Sahaia inhabited 
by man. They iorm, ns it WH*re, green islands of 
life 111 the mi(lst of a vast lonely ocean. 

What the French then are doing is to utilise 
their knowledge of the geology ot the country, 
and, by boiing, to make outlets for the subterranean 
w’ater, wdiich is pleiitiiul, anti so fojm artificial 
oA'-es wherever the natuie of the country permib*. 
The chief scene of their enterprise has ueen an 
extensive low-lying dibtrict of the Algerian Sahara 
known as the Oned Rir. The word Oued, or OuAd 
(Wady), it may here be i*emarke(l, mt'uns originally 
a watercourse, whether actually containing water 
or dried up, but from this lias been applied iiidis- 
j ciiiumately to all valleys or crevasbcs in the 
Sahara. This Oued Rir, then, is one of the 
I largest and most impoitnnt of these valleys, and 
extends from north to south for a distance of 
about one hundred and twenty miles. At the 
time of the French concpiefet of this district* in 
1854, its resources w^ere in a veiy poor condition, 
and it was rajiidly sinking in impoitance. What 
were once cast's had been allow^ed through want 
of attention to become desert ; the population of 
the place was diminishing ; and the palm-trees, 
upon the fruit of which they chiefly subsisted, 
w^ere dying from neglect : the causes of all this 
being clearly traceable to the intestinal feuds 
w’hich were constantly taking place among the 
native tribes. 

Since 1854, however, a great change has in 
these respects been wrought. The centralisation 
of government brought about by the Freneli 
administration has completely pacified the country, 
and the energies of traders nave been directed to 
developing its resources. Many new naturcl walls 
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1i*V6 been £ormed, and fresh oases have gro^n 
up ill conseQueiice ; the population of the wV le 
dmrict hoe ^en doubled, and Altogether a inove> 
ment is in progress the ultimate im 2 )ortHnc 6 of 
which cannot be foretold. 

The first French well was formed in June 
1^56, and gave a flow of about nine hundied 
gallons per minute. As the inauguration of the 
new civilisation, it was called the * Fountain of 
Peace and justly so, for surely nothing can 
be n)ore likely to further the arts of peace than 
fresh impulses to the cultivation of the soil. Since 
that date, the work so auspiciously begun has 
been continued steadily and without interruption ; 
and with such success, that on the Ist October 
1885, tliere were in the Oued liir alone no fewer 
than one bundretl and fourteen French sjjrings, 
and four hundred and ninety-two natural springs, 
yielding in all about tifty-six thousand gallons 
per minute. Moreover, a fact which was speci- 
ally gratifying to the workers, was, that even 
the mdest wells wei'e giving up their watery 
treasures in us large a quantity as when first 
they were formed. Naturally, so large a flow of 
water has resulted in the creation of large 
tracts of utilisable soil, and the oases so formed 
have been planted with young fresh palm-tre<‘8, 
while the older oases liave been also carefully 
tended and cultivated. At the present time the 
Oued Rir contains more than forty oases with 
as many as five hundred and twenty thousand 
palm-trees of a full fruit-beaiing age, more than 
one hundred and forty thousand trees of less than 
seven years of age, and about one hundred thousand 
other fruit-trees. The annual production of dates 
amounts to more than one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

The tree for the cultivation of which these oases 
are so suitable is the Date-paliiL Nowhere else 
does this tree grow so well and so luxuriantly. 
Its natural wants seem to be exactly satisfied by 
the physical conditions of the Sahara. What it 
seems to require is a moist ground combined with 
a dry climate ; and these two contrary states are 
just what the Sahara furnishes. That the outlay 
incurred by the planters is soon repaid may be 
seen from the Report of the * Socic*te do llatna et 
du Slid Algerien,’ a Society which was founded 
in 1881 by M. Holland and the Marquis de 
Courcival, with the exj^ress aim of developing 
the resources of the Oued Rir. This Society is 
there stated to have within the first five years 
of its existence formed three oases and three 
villages ; to have sunk seven spring- wells, giving 
in*all over 4800 gallons of water per minute ; to 
have reclaimed one thousand acres of waste land ; 
"planted more than fifty thousand date-palms ; 
dug ditches for purposes of irrigation to the 
combined length of tweiity-five miles ; and built 
houses for the cultivatora and the Company’s 
agents, with the result that already a revenue of, 
in round numbers, twenty thousand pounds ster- 
ling has been reaped. The total production of 
dates in the Oued Rir may be set down at from 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty thoiiwind 
pounds sterling per annum, and is constantly in- 
creasing. This fruit always commands a sale, for, 
Independently of the quantities which are exported 
to European markets, it is the regular food of the 
natives of North Africa, being used by them as 
wheatiis by Europeans or rice by Indians. 


But the date-palm is not tl^ only product of 
these ragions, a large trade being also done in 
ostrich feathers. These last are not so plentiful 
as they might have been, had the French not^ 
when they first came into these regions, indis- 
criminately destroyed the birds ; but nevertlielesa 
the production is very considerable. The total 
annual product derived at present from all the 
French possessions in Nortli Afrii^i is worth about 
eight hundred and foi ty thousand pounds sterling ; 
and ^o doubt this sum could l>e largely increased 
if ostrich- farming were also encouraged in those 
districts of the Sahara which aic reclaimed in the 
manner above described. 

Further, excellent means for the transport of 
the products of these oases in the interior already 
exist, and other refoi ms are in contemplation * 
which will still further assist the cultivators. 
From PhiJippeville, on the coast, a railway runs 
by way of the important city of Constantine 
southwards to Biskra. This lost place is only 
sixty-two miles north of the first of the oases 
of the Oued Rir, but a continuation of the 
railway is in contemplalion which will unite 
Tougoiirt, the cayital ot the district, and the seat 
of the ailministrative government, with the coast. 
This line will pass through all the different *oasc8 
which have been created, and W’hen complete, will 
form a ready outlet for the products and commerce 
of the Rontln.'rn legions. In consequence of all 
this energy, the desert disti'icts of Algeria seem 
bound to jirosper ; and if only the experiment thus 
tried is iinitiited in other parts of the Suha^^ it 
would not be out of place to prophesy a great 
future for those extensive wastes which are at 
present lying useless in the heart of North 
Africa. 


ASTBURY^S BARGAIN. 

A ■ rOBV IN SIX CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER IV.— -A PARAGON OF MANHOOD. 

It was late whe». Dacoii |lrrived at Cedar Cottage, 
so late that even HettV' hud begun to despair of 
his coming. Her mother had delayed dinner for 
an hour on Ids account, and was not pleased 
by the inevitable consequence that the extra 
delicacies provided to tempt the jaded appetite 
of her future son-in-law were spoiled. After 
dinner, as was her custom when they W’ere quite 
alone, she took what was eunhemisticglly ternied 
‘forty winks’ in her easy-chai|i ; as each wink 
occupied rather more than a minute and a half, 
she had usually a good hour’s nap. She aw'akened 
under the pleasing delusion that she had only 
shut her eyes for about ten minutes, and was 
invigorated by the repose. She was as eager ^ 
ever to learn the dcitails of wdiat had happened in 
the City, and corifident*tJiat ‘ Dear Henry would 
never think of leaving them in suspense for a 
whole night.’ But as the hands of the clock 
pointed to eleven, she became decidedly impatient/; 
and again when a vehicle stopped at the gate 
and the sound of feotsteps on the gravel ww . 
heard, slie immediately took credit to herse^ 
for never having had a moment’s dohbtttf ^Dear 
Henry’s’ consideratftn for the aaxioua atate of 
their iflinds. • ^ 

‘There ! I told you he would come, my dee^’ 
she said, *08 if Hetty and Daisy had .been doing 
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their uttnost to persuade her that he would not ; 
* and sure enougn, here he is !’ 

Hetty ran to meet him, and was startled to 
see how weary and almost haggard he looked. 

was sure ^ou would expect me some time 
to-night,’ he said ; *and late os it is, I have 
come as soon as it w^is possible. We have had 
a bad time in the City, as you can guess.* 

‘ You seem to be quite worn out, poor dear,* 
^claimed Mrs Silverton, sympatheticiuly adding 
in a practical way : * Take a gbiss of wdnq ; or 
will you have a little brandy ?— and have you 
dined?* 

‘ A little of this, thank you,’ he replied, helping 
himself to brandy-and-water ; * but I cannot eat. 
f This has been the most horrible day I have 
*e,ver known. The loss to the firm is very 
serious.’ 

‘And is it true that Gilbert Astbury hjis run 
away ? * asked the widow with a severity of tone 
indicative of her resolution to have no pity for 
the young man who had so disgraced her sponsor- 
ship. 

‘He cannot be found,' was the evasive answer. 

Daisy had been sitting in tlxe shadow of a 
lai’ge screen, knitting ; but she had been observing 
all that passed and paying attentive heed to 
every word. She looked up now and spoke in 
her soft clear voice : ‘ Do you believe he has 
anything to do with these frauds ?* 

Dacon was startled by this abrupt question 
from the hitherto unnoticed listener. ‘I cannot 
say what he may have had to do with them, Miss 
Forester.* 

Daisy rose and looked at him steadily as she 

S ut the next question : ‘ I want you to tell me, 
Ir Dacon — do you believe that he is guilty ? ’ 

‘1 do not.* The emphatic answer seemed to 
jump out of his mouth involuntarily : there 
W’as not the faintest note of doubt or hesita- 
tion in its deliverance ; and yet there was a 
momentary disturbed expression in his eyes, as 
if he had heard the words spoken by some one 
else, ^ 

‘ I should be so glad Ixe could clear himself 
of all blame,’ remarked Hetty with a sigh. 

‘Impossible, or he would not have run away,’ 
insisted the widow, holding to her first judg- 
ment 

‘Thank you, Mr Dacon,’ observed Daisy ear- 
nestly. ‘I also feel sure of his innocence, and 
sure tbf t.it will some day be placed beyond 
tt doubt’ r 

‘ I am pleased that you should share my 
opinion, Miss Forester,’ said Dacon, quite recov- 
er^ from that flush of confusion which Daisy 
alone had observed. ‘1 am so satisfied on the 
subject, that I mean to do all in my power 
to help him.’ 

Mrs Silverton w^as bneathless with astonish- 
m^t and relented having so hastily declared 
her decision. She put on her glasses and gazed 
at him with unbounded ,^!!5hiiration. ‘ How good ! 
— ‘hoW noble of you, Henry ! ’ she ejaculated. 

I ‘ I eannot find words sufficiently strong to express 
; my ivonder and delight at such magnanimity! 

; You, who, on account of yo^r friendship for the 
; wiaw, must like poor me, bear some reflec- 
his misdeeds — you are the first M epeak 
behalf! This is truly noble, and I wish 
think of him in suen a Christian spirit. 

■ t 


But I am only a woman, and cannot so quickly 
overcome tl»e— irritation-— the annoyance I feel 
after having presented him to all our friends.’ 

Hetty’s hand stole softly into his, and the 
gentle pressure of her fingers told him more 
eloquently than her mother’s grandiose address 
what a paragon of manhood lie appeared in her 
eyes. His hand gave a slight convulsive jerk 
os she touched it ; hut this was no doubt attribu- 
table to his dislike of such open praise — although 
she thought the praise was not in the least bit 
exaggerated. 

‘1 am only doing what I believe to be my 
duty to a true friend. Unfortunately, there is 
not much in my power to do ; for Mr Ardwick, 
our solicitor, has already made up his mina 
about the ciise, and his opinion is not favour- 
able to Astbury. I made out, too, that his view 
was taken by the detective who was present 
at the consultation to-day, although he did not 
express it so plainly.’ 

‘ The detective !* All colour faded from Daisy’s 
cheeks os she repeated the ominous word. 

‘ Yea ; 1 am sorry to say,’ Dacon proceeded 
deprecatiiigly, as if apologising for himself, ‘the 
affair has passed into the hands of the police. 
My uncle w{)uld have put off that step for 
another day at anyrate, but Ardwick insisted 
that too much time had been already allowed 
to slip by before decisive measures were taken.* 
‘And what will they do?’ asked the girl in 
a frightened whisper. 

‘They must first find our friend, and then 
everything will depend on the evidence they 
can bring against him. As he had not been 
seen in the office since the forenoon, his lodgings 
were searched ; but nothing that could incrimi- 
nate him was discovered. His landlady stated 
that he had gone out in the morning as usual, 
and she had seen no signs of preparation for a 
journey. She expected him back at his usual 
hour ; but he has not yet returned to the hoflse.’ 

‘lie was here to-day,’ said Daisy, looking at 
her cousin, ‘and told me that he was going away, 
and would probably never return.’ 

Hetty’s cneeks w'ere tingling with the remem- 
brance of the jaiinful scene she had passed through. 
She had no thought of concealing the interview 
with Gilbert, although she had announced her 
resolution not to see him again until this dreadful 
business was disposed of one way or another, ‘ 
But she could not and would not tell her lover 
what wicked things Gilbert had insinuated against 
him, and how fiercely she had been compelled to 
defend liini. The recollection of these insinfia- 
tions reflected the more lustre on Dacon’s con- 
duct towards his would-be traducer, 

‘Yes,’ she said, looking down, ‘he told me, too, 
that he was going away,’ 

‘I am glad you saw him,’ was Dacon’s ready 
comment ; ‘ and I hope you contrived to say 
something cheering to him, for he has been in 
very low water lately. Since he has told you 
that he was going, he must have meant it ; anil 
I hope he will get clear away beyond the reach 
of the Scotland Yard people.* 

Daisy regarded him with an expression of 
surprise, , and spoke somewhat reproadif ully : ‘ I 
thought you said that you believed him innocent I 
If you meant it, you should wish him to be 
here to prove his innocence.’ ** 


‘%snr»r- ASTBURY'g 


* i« very 4^fficult to know what one Bhm'U 
vrish under the circumstanceg/ rejoine<l DJimIi 
uncomfortably, for he was taken aback by her 
keen glance and sharp rebuke. ‘ But we Will see 
what to-morrow brings forth. I will let you 
know everything that goes on ; and now I must 
say good-night* 

‘You won’t forget that I shall be dying for 
the earliest intelligence of anything that may 
happen,* said Mrs Silverton impressively as she 
was shaking hands with him ; ‘ for, you know, 
everybody will come to me for information. I 
f^l almost as if they would regard me as a 
sort of accomJ)lice— it is so unfortunate that our 
names should be associated with— with such a* 
— she was going to say ‘criminal,’ but sub- 
stituted the milder but in some intonations 
scarcely less offensive word — ‘ person.’ 

Daisy fancied that he winced under the reiter- 
ated expression of her aunt’s indignation with the 
supposed malefaetor ; but he spoke composedly 
enough. 

‘Do not disturb yourself at all on that score, 
Mrs Silverton. Everybody will be sorry that you 
were unlucky enough to be acquainted with a 
man suspected of a -Ijlunder like this — for it is 
more of a blunder than a crime. But nobody 
whose opinion is worth a straw will dream of 
blaming you for the kindness you have shown 
him.’ 

(‘It is curious how he contradicts himself,’ 
reflected Daisy. * He says he believes Gilbert 
innocA*nt, and now he speaks as if he thought him 
guilty.’) 

‘ I am glad you should tliink so,’ rejoined the 
widow ; ‘ but you are so generpus and considerate 
in your way of looking at things, that you are 
incapable of guessing what ordinary people will 
say and what scandals they can make out of 
nothing.’ This was said with a smile and an admir- 
ing sht^e of the head. 

* I am glad you saw poor Astbury to-day, 
Hetty,’ lie said when they were alone together in 
the little hall and his arm was I'oiiiid her waist. 

‘ He pleaded so earnestly to see me that I was 
forced to yield,’ she answered meekly, but quite 
determined not to explain that it was the threat 
of danger to him which had overcome her reso- 
lution. 

* You did quite right. 1 should have been 
more sorry than you can imagine if you had 
remained stubborn in your determination not to 
speak to him. Poor chap, he is in a bad fix. 
I did not like to tell you the worst before 
ydhr mother and cousin. But every railway 
station is being watched ; telegrams were sent 
late to-niglit to the police at every port in the 
kingdom to have him looked for and his move- 
ments watched. To-morrow morning, a warrant 
will be issued for his apprehension.’ 

* Should he be caught— what will happen ? O 

Henry, I feel so soiTy for him, because ’ She 

hesitated ; and a jealous pang shot through the 
man’s breast, extinguishing his better feelings. 

‘ Because what V he asked with a gentleness the 
display of which required an effort. 

‘ I ao not know that I should tell you ; but 
there shouhl not and need not be any seci*ets 
betw^n us.* 

‘ Certaiidy not.* 

‘ Thbn it is because 1 think — no, I am mre — 
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that Daisy is as fond of him as— as I am of 
you.* 

He drew breath, and experienced a twinge of 
pain at the meanness of his momentary suspicion 
that he was her accepted suitor only because he 
was the heir of John Ellicott, whilst Gilbert was 
the man she really loved. He was glad, relieved, 
yet tortured by the consciousness of his own false- 
hood ; but he was palliating it \^ith good resolu- 
tions to fulfil the terms of Gilbert’s bargain in the 
fullest measure. He would make Hetty’s whole 
life one of unmixed joy so far as devotion and 
money could obtain that result. His voice was a 
little husky when, after a pause, he spoke. 

‘That is another reason why I must do every- 
thing I can to shield Astbury. At the same time 
it is a pity, for I see no chance of his coming back 
exempt as a prisoner.’ 

* Oh, that would be horrible, and Daisy would 
suffer as much as I would in her place.’ Slie 
clung to him fondly whilst speaking ; and ho felt 
that she was shivering at the bare hlea of him 
being in such a position. ‘ Do you think there is 
no hope of (Gilbert being able to prove his 
innocence V • 

The question stung him, and he answered^with 
a curious note of pain in his voice, although the 
sound was scarcely above a wliisiKjr : ‘ I do not 
know. ]\lcn have been before now in as bad a 
fix as he is, and have come out of it all right, 
or at anyrate not much the worse for getting 
scorched in the file. 1 mean to stand by him 
whatever turns up, and you can tell Daisy to be 
certain of that.’ 

This assurance was comforting to Hetty, and 
would have inci’eascd her love for him if there 
had been any space for its increase. On returning 
to the dining-room she was flushed, and ther*e was 
a happy light on her face. ‘ We need have no 
fear about Cbihert,’ she said, speaking directly to 
Daisy, ‘for lie ary says he will protect him, no 
matter what happens.’ 

‘ I am sure he will, and T have just Iieen saying 
80 to Daisy,’ observed Tirs Silverton, who had 
been busy all the time extolling Dacon’s virtues 
with the biggest adjectives she could think of. 

Hetty was surprised that Daisy was not so 
enthusiastic os herself in expressions of gratitude, 
when she repeated Dacou’s assurance of fidelity 
to his friend. More, she considered her reception 
of it ungraciously cold. 

Daisy was certainly grateful for his emphatic 
declaration of faith in Gilbert, bnd yet she was 

? uz7ded by various eccentricities of tone and look. 

'hey had, pomehow, suggested that the pnrf^on 
of manhood was, to use an expressive vulgarism, 
‘shuffling’ with an uneasy conscience. So, whilst 
the others were loud— and she could not deny, 
justly loud— in their laudations of tlie devoted 
friend, she was somcwhht silent, wondering what 
it could be that made her susjiicious not only bf 
his generosity but of his truth. 

She racked her brain all the night for sbmb 
explanation of her doubt that should be 
and consistent with tile characters and p^itjon bf i 
the two men. She wiis glad when morning bati^ 
and it was practicaUe, to leave her ri^M 
out without exciting too much astonishment In toe 
minds of the ddlnestics. She tooK ^ briek^walk 
in the keen morning air. through tneedoivv 
round b/ the Herne Hill road, with the ftesb 
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foliage of its ancient trees sparkling with many 
delicate shades of green in the sunlight. Then 
down the steep brow of Champion Hill, through 
the meadows again back to the Cottage. 

A telegram from Dacon arrived at luncheon- 
time : * Nothing known yet, except that he has 
got away.’ Later came a messenger with a note 
for Hetty. She was disappointed and distressecl, 
but not alarmed by its contents. This was what 
she read to her mother and cousin : * It will be 
impossible for me to call this evening. My ^incle 
bas bad a serious attack of apoplexy — so serious 
that the doctor fears the worsts and I must remain 
by his side.’ — (The lamentations of the lover 
for the joy he had to forego were judiciously 
omitted by the reader.) — ‘No truce of Astbury 
has been discovered ; but it is painful to me 
to write that the bank officials are able to prove 
that he receive<I the cash for most of the forged 
bills. The cashier who paid the money knew 
him well, and there can be no question as 
to his identity. I am truly sorry for this ; 
but still hope that there imy be some mistake, 
although everything is against the probability 
of it’ 

A .heavy cloud sliadowed Daisy’s face as she 
listened to these last sentences. Mrs Silverton 
scarcely heard them, for at the announcement 
of the dangerous illness of Mr Ellicott, her 
intirest in Gilbert’s fate was for the time ex- 
tinguished by tl)e more importint consideration 
of the change wliicli the uncle’s deatli wonhl 
make in ‘Dear Henry’s’ circumstinees. He would 
come into a va^jt fortune immediately ; and — of 
course after a docent interval— she would see 
her daughter united to tlic chief of the great 
firm of Ellicott & Co. ! But whilst thus cogitat- 
ing, she was not unmindful of the conventional 
expressions of regret for the old gentleman’s 
alnictiou and imminent danger. 

‘It is very dreadful, my dears, to think of 
the poor old man being so suddenly stricken. 
The last tiine I saw him he looked os if he 
would long outlive my( time. Still, we must 
not forget that in the cotirse of nature we have 
all to be prepared for the end ; and Mr Ellicott 
has passed the allotteil span.’ She breathed a 
sweet sigh of resignation, loaned back in her 
comfortable chair, and devoted herself to pleasing 
speculation ns to how many thousands a year 
her future son-in-law would inherit 

‘ Ah, is something written inside the enve- 
lope,’ ejacalated‘ Hetty, as she stopped in the 
act of replacing the letter. ‘ He says : “ I have 
just learned that Astbury was seen at Charing 
Gross railway station last niglit taking a ticket 

for Marseilles. A detective has followed” 

0 Daisy, I hope he will escape!’ , The expres- 
sion was full of deepest pity for her afflicted 
cousin. 

Daisy got up, looking very cold and bewildered 
as she moved towards the door. She stopped 
on the threshold, and tv, billing her face to Hetty, 
sstid strangely : *I hope he will not escape; I 
hope they will overtake hinf and bring him back. 

; do not mind what I say ; I am out of 

did not fallow, for she understood her 
and knew that solitude would be most 
at present But she was utterly at a 
should wisk Gilbert 


to be captured by the police. Sks would have 
done all that a woman could do to hide l^e 
man she loved and shield him from such a fate. 
She did not divine how thoroughly convincod 
Daisy was of his peHec.t innocence ; and how 
completely she was imbued with the idea that 
his only crime was in failing to come forward 
to assert it. 

The next day, Daisy had recovered her habit* 
iially quiet demeanour. She was a little paler 
than usual, but, as she I'arely had much colour 
in her cheeks, the fact did not attract atten- 
tion. She hud not coufided her sorrow to Hetty, 
who had half expected she would, and was pre- 
pared to give her eveiy help and comfort that 
sincere sympathy and atfcction could give. 

The forenoon post brought the news for which 
tliey had been prepared by Dacon’s letter, Mr 
Ellicott had died without once recovering con- 
sciousness or the power of speech. As the de- 
ceased gentleman had not been an intimate friend 
of the inhabitants of Cedar Cottage — although 
Mrs Silverton did her best to make him out 
to be so on the strength of his one visit, when 
he simply sent in his card by the footman — 
the ]a<lies were only affected by bis loss in so 
fur as it concerned Henry Dacon. 

The widow was delighted to learn in the 
course of a few days that Dacon was, os she 
had aiiticiiHited, left at the head of the bouse 
in Fenchurch Street ; and although she was 
chagrined at the large amount of inofiey of which 
he was deprived by the legacies to various rela- 
tives and charitable institutions, she 'vvas quite 
sati8fie<l that the future life of her daughter 
was to be one of ease and splendour, as far as 
money could purchase these desirable conditions 
of existence. 

In the City there w'ua a profound feeling of 
astonishment and regret ; for John Ellicott had 
been regarded as one of the most ])rominent df 
citizens and business men : a steady supporter 
of all City riglits and privileges, and a true pliilan- 
thropist, giving help freely wffierever help was 
really needed. Moreover, it was very plainly 
said that his death was in some mysterious vray 
associated with the discovery of those enormous 
frauds on his house. Ho had been seen on 
’Change, and had transacted business requiring 
the cleat’est intellect on the forenoon of tne day 
of his fatal attack. 

Even the deepest impressions, however, are 
speedily cicatrised by the whirl of City life ; 
and so, as when the king dies, the ciy of ‘Long 
live the king 1 ’ is immediately heard, Henry 
Dacon found himself recognised as the chief 
of one of the wealthiest firms within tlie sound 
of Bow Bells. He bore his honours modestly, 
and thereby enhanced the golden opinions he 
had already won fi*om City magnates whilst he 
had held a subordinate position. The great fraud 
on his house was soon shelved for more recent 
wonders of the same character. It dropped into 
the category of those varying commercial legends 
discussed by junior clerks at luncheon bars in and 
about Cheapaide. 

In this case the legend was, that the confi- 
dential clerk' had got clear away with his booty 
in spite of all the efforts of the police ; and the 
amount of his plunder was estimated acoarding 
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to ibe imagination of the individual at ftop^j 
eighty thouBand to two hundred thoueand. A\i 
action waa brought against the* bank to recover ; 
but it was compromise without going into court, 
i and the firm bore the loss, which was stated 
to be very much smaller than had been at first 
supposed. Mr Ardwick the lawyer declared that 
such a result would never have happened if 
Mr Ellicott had been alive. He attributed the 
failure of the case entirely to the half-hearted 
spirit in which the new chief of the house went 
into the proceedings, whilst he cleared out of 
them in direct opposition to the best legal advice. 
Henry Dacoii was, howevei*, content to let the 
atfair drop, and was glad when it was disposed 
of, although he was so much the poorer by tbe 
arrangement. He was still a rich man ; his 
wedding day was approaching, and it was natural 
that he should wish to be relieved from the 
suspense inevitably entailed by an undecided 
lawsuit, however certain the result may appear 
to be. ‘Thank Heaven, it is all settled, Hetty,’ 
he said, on the evening of the day on which 
the compromise was agreed to. ‘We can start 
clear of worries, 4ind know what we are about. 
Ardwick is wild with me for not going on ; 
but I have ha<l enough of it, and am easy in 
my mind so long as you say it is all right.’ 

And of course Hetty said it was all right, 
expressing at the same time her happiness in the 
feeling that on their marriage day he would not 
he harassed by the phantoms of law’s delay, costs, 
and losses. 81 ie was quite sure that the lawyers 
only wanted to carry on the case for their own 
benefit. 

There was, however, one person in Cedar 
Cottage who agreed with Mr Ardwick. That was 
Daisy ; and for weeks elie had been seeking an 
opportunity to speak to Dacon alone. He was 
instinctively aware of lier desire, and contrived 
to avoid u trte-iVtfUe by one excuse and another. 
On the very eve of tlie wedding day, Dni.sy 
found her opportunity. Mrs Silverton was busy 
in the drawing-room arranging and rearranging 
the marjiago presents ; and on an imperative 
summons from lier mother to settle something 
about the disposition of the gifts, Hetty left 
her lover and cousin in the dining-room. As 
soon as the door closed, Daisy spoke hurriedly 
but resolutely : ‘ I am gla«l of this opportunity, 
Mr Dacon, to tisk you where is Qilueit Ast- 
bury 1 ’ 

‘Astbury ! — Well, really’ 

She lifted her hand impatiently, to signify 
that he was not to proceed if he intended to 
r^udiate his knowledge of the fugitive’s where- 
abouts. 

‘You do know where he is,’ she continued, 
‘and I want his address. It is now more than 
a year since he went away ; and if you have not 
known it all along, you have known for some 
time where he might be found. — Please, do not 
waste time in denying it, for I wish to spare 
Hetty any unpleasant recollections, and she will 
return presently. 1 believe you have been acting 
M his iriend, although acting under a mistaken 
idea as to what was the course a true friend should 
take. I meaji to set him right before the world, 
and you must help me.’ 

She had made a bold hazard of a gitess at the 
truth, end she had struck the moik. In the 

meanwhile be had recovered from the first sur- 
prise at the vehemence of her attack, and 
answered quietly, even with the enuanimity of 
one conscious of having done a good turn to his 
neighbour ; ‘ Have you forgotten, Miss Forester, 
that I promised to do all in my power to serve 
him ? 1 have kept my word ; and you are right 
— I do know whei*e he is.’ 

‘ Where r 

‘In South America, wdiere ho is safe, pros- 
peroq^, and, I believe, os happy as a man can be 
under the circumstances. At any rate, he has 
made up his mind not to return to England.’ 

‘Is he aware of all that has been going on 
here? Is he aware that he bears tbe brand of 
crime, although he has not been convicted except 
by his own folly in leaving the country ?’ ^ * 

‘Being conscious of his innocence, I suppose 
he is inditferent to all tliat. He says nothing ' 
about it in his letter to me.’ 

‘Ah ! he has written to you ? ’ 

‘Yes, and forgets none of his friends in asking 
for news of home.’ 

He put a delicate emphasis on the word ‘none,* 
to imply that hejs had been prominent amongst 
the names mentioned. ^ 

‘ Does he know what is to take place to-morrow?’ 
She put the question under the influence of a 
degree of anxiety which seemed to be stilling 
her. 

‘You mean our marriage?— Oh ves, and he 
sends us his kindest wishes for our future happi- 
ness.’ 

‘Will you give mo his address?’ 

He hesitiited, and then said thoughtfully: ‘If 
you will consider for a moment, you will agree 
with me that I must first ask his permission.’ 

She bowed her head in acquiescence, and the 
conversation was stopped by the return of 
Hetty. 

SOME NICE POINTS OF CRIMINAL LAW. 

BY A^MAQISTjCvTE’s CLERK. 

We often ask ourselves why should not our laws 
be couched in plain language, devoid of all techni- 
calities, so that ‘ he wlio runs may read,’ and he 
who reads may understand ? So far as this can be 
done, it is doubtless tlie duty of those who frame 
our laws to see to it ; but it is too often forgotten 
that facts and circumstaiues connected^ with the 
commission of crime vary to 80 4;reat an extent 
that it is almost impossible to word our laws in 
such a clear and intelligible way as to cover 
that varied state of things. Let us give a few 
illustrations of tliis. 

We all know what is nieajit by the crime of 
burglary. It is defined in our law-books to be 
the ‘breaking and entering of the dwelling-house 
of another in the night with intent to commit a * 
felony therein.’ Surely nothing can be plainer. ■ 
The only word that appears to require denning i* 
the W’ord * night ; ’ and a statute passed in 1 B 0 }. 
(^4 and 25 Viet, chap 96, section 1 ) haB cUarly, 
defined that word by enacting that % ‘ night V ^ 
shall be deemed to cpininence at nine and 

conclude at six a.m. oI the next day, O^e yir<»«ld 
naturally infer, therefore, that there can be no i 
difficulty in deciding when a person is guiUy <>4 
the crime lof burglary. But let ue In tha / 

• 

- 
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I fi wt place, \m the difficulty in cpunectiou with at night ; but becoming tired, she determined to 
this very word ‘night’ been removed by the lock the house up and go to rest for the night 
statute? Suppose a man, at five o’clock in the in the house she was removing to. Befoi*e she 
morning, breaks the skylight window of a dwell- had gone to rest, however, she was told that a 
ing-house, but in consequence of being disturbed, thief had broken into the house she w’as leaving, 
does not enter the house till a quarter past six, and carried away some of the furniture she was 
can he be said to have broken a/id entered in the too tii*eJ to remove. Tina was held not to be 
* night?’. We must remember that the judges of burglary, inasmuch as the thief had not broken 
our criminal courts interpret, and of course must into a ‘dwelling-house/ the woman having left 
interpret, the law litenilly as they find it In the it without any intention of dwelling in it in 
supposed, thcridore, though the houqp was future. (Of course, the offence of larceny was 
Mokm into at a time which comes within the legal committed.) 

definition of the wor<l ‘night,’ still it was not But suppose a man has two houses, a country 
during the night as defined by the Act; and and a town house; and he occupies the one in 
as both n breaking and an entering are necessary summer and the other in winter ; and one house 
tc constitute a burglary, that crime was not com- is broken into in the night and his goods stolen 
' jnitted in this case. If, however, the burglar who from it, whilst he is residing in the other house — 
was disturbed at five a.m, escapes, and at five A.M., can this house be considered the man’s dwelling- 
or at any time before six a.m. nexi day^ avails house, seeing that for the time he does not dwell 
himself of the hole he had previously made, and in it? Yes, say oiir lawyers ; both are dwelling- j 
enters the house with a felonious intent, he has houses within the meaning of the law. He does i 
j committed bui'glary, for the simple reason, that not, when dwelling in one, permanently leave 
tlie breaking and entering were in the night-time, the other. The reader will see by these examples 
though not the same night. how difficult it may become sometimes to define 

It now bein^ made clear whgt is meant by the even the simple word dwelling-house, 
word ‘ni^dit,’ it may well be 6upix)sed that no Now, suppose I erect a tent or booth at a fair, 
furtner difficulty will be in our way of deciding and dwell and sleep there nightly, and a thief 
what constitutes the crime of burglary. But not breaks in during the night and commits larceny, 
ao fast Are you clear what is meant by the word is he guilty of burglary ? Our law-expounders j 
; ‘dwelling-house?’ (1 may mention that the Act say No. But why ? Well, the tenement cannot I 
of Parliament already referred to makes it burg- be considered a dwelling-house : ‘ so frail a tone- I 
lary to break into any building connected with a inent/ it is said, ‘is no more deserving of the name 
dwelling-house, if such building be within the of a house than a covered* wagon would be under 
same curtilage, and immediately communicating the same circumstances.’ And yet it has been 
with it, or by an enclosed or covered passage, deciiled that a mud ancl brick house, rented during 
leads to it.) I can imagine the reader exclaiming : a fair only, is a dwelling-house for burglarious 
‘What useless refining ! Does not every one know purposes. Such are some of the nice refinements 
that a dwelling-house is a house that a person of law in connection with the word dwelling- 
dwclls in?’ Very true. But suppose Pater- house. 

familias has decided to give his fumily a treat, We have said that to constitute the crime of 
and has locked up his house and drawn the blinds burglary there must be a ‘ breaking and entering.* 
and gone to the sea-side for three months ; and Now, it may well be supixjsed that no circum- 
suppose the nocturnal and unwelcome visitant, on stances can arise so as to create any difficulty 
mischief bent, profiting his ktiowledge of that in deciding wdint is meant by breaking into and 
fact, breaks into the house at the midnight hour entering a house. But it will soon be found | 

and carries away his plate— has a dwelling-house by any one who sits in a criminal court con- j 

been broken into? No one dwells in the house, stantly, that cases arise that make it extremely 

nor has been for some weeks. Our learned difficult to decide whether the circumstances 

lawyers have answered the question for us in the constitute a breaking and entering. Let ns take 
affirmative, and have decided that so long as the word ‘breaking^ to begin with. If a man 
Paterfamilias had not jiermanently vacated liis leaves a large hole in his roof, or if he leave 

I houw, bi\(i Litended to return, it is no less his his window open at night, any entry through 
dwellmg-house, tiiough for the time being he may that hole or window is not a * breaking ’ in law. 
be snugly ensconced, or perhaps sufteriim martyr- There may be an entry into the house, and 
Upm, in a femall cottage by the sea some liundreds valuable property may be stolen, but the lidVise 
of miles away. is not ‘ broken ’ into, and therefoie no burglary, 

J Let ns, however, suppose that he has quitted whatever other crime, has been committed. The 
his house, intending to go and live permanently in reader might therefore naturally conclude that 
. another house ; that he bus not taken all his valu- if a sweep quietly came down a chimney into 
; ables out of the house be is leaving ; and let us a house in the ni^ht witli intent to steal, he 
- suppose those valuables to be stolen by a midiiiglit would escape the charge of burglary, os he had 
depredator breaking into tbjjt house; do our not ‘broken’ into the liouse. The reader, how- 
J learned expounders of the auw tell us that the ever, is not ‘ learned in the law.’ If he were, 
Prime of burglary is committed in this case? he would no doubt agree >vith Justice BosanqUet, 

I No. ,On the contrary the* liouse is held not to who has decided that to enter a hquse by the 
I <tbo a dwelling-house, for the leason that the chimney is on a ditterent footing from entering 
x)0eopimt has Mt it without any intention of it through any other hole or an open window. 

J to dwell in it *rhe writer remembers A chimney, it is said, is a necessary opening 

iU point being tried in court A , woman in every house, and needs the protection of the 
from one house to another, and law; but if a man leaves an opening in the 
furniture up to eleven o’clock wall or roof of his house, instead of a Austened 
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window, he must take the consequences— that 
is, the thi^ will not be ^'uiltr of the crime or 
burglary. This is a very nne distinction, it must 
bo admitted. 

But suppose a window be not left open wide 
enough to admit a person, and tliat the nocturnal 
visitiint lifts it up and enters, would he have 
‘broken’ into the house? No, say our learned 
lawyer's. And yet, if he puts his arm through 
a broken pane of class and acciden billy makes 
the hole larger, and so roaches and undoes the 
cabih ; or if he simply lifts up a latch or lifts up 
a window which is down, he has ‘broken’ into 
the house. 

Lawyers also talk of a ‘constructive breaking.’ 
If a man knocks at the door of a house, and on 
its being opened, rushes in, at night, to steal, he 
is guilty ot burglary ; or if he gets in on a pre- 
tence of taking lodgings and falls upon the land- 
lord and robs him ; or if a servant conspire with 
a burglar and lets him into the house, both are 
held to have ‘broken’ into the house, and there- 
fore, under the circumstances named, to be guilty 
of burglary, as the entry is obtained by fraud. 
But what would the reader unlearned in the law 
say if he were asked whethej* tliere was a breaking 
into a house in n case like the following, a case 
which really did happen, and which is reported in 
the law-books? A groom meets a man named 
Jones, who proposes to liim to rob his master of 
his plate. They agree to meet on a future day ; 
but the groom in the meantime comnmnicaU?s 
with the police, and the master being out of town, 
the groom acts under the direction of these olK- 
ciala He meets Jones and his companion Johnson, 
and the robbery is presumably concocted between 
them. The groom is to get the other servants out 
of the way on a particular evening, is to admit 
a number of police, and then to admit .Johnson 
into the house, lie accordingly opens the kitchen 
door and does so ; and whilst Johnson is up-stiiirs, 
about to commit his deed of depredation, the 
pcjlice pounce upon him and lock him up in a 
room. The groom then a<lmits Jones, who takes 
the plate basket from the kitchen. Surely there 
is here a case of constructive breaking and enter- 
ing with intent to commit felony, and therefore 
a dear case of burglary. Now, let us see how our 
learned men of the law look on such a case. We 
know that the groom, though appearing to act in 
concert with the prisoners, did not really do so ; 
in fact, acting under the directions of the police, 
he may be looked upon ns acting on behalf of his 
mtfcster. The door was therefore lawfully open, 
and there was no felonious ‘ breaking.’ The only 
offence remaining, therefore, was the stealing of 
the plate by Jones. And liere another nice point 
arose ; was Johnson also guilty of stealing the 
plate with Jones? No ; it was held he could not 
ue, because at the time Jones steals the plate 
Johnson is in legal cust(Kly, and therefore could 
. not be guilty of the offence. He was, however, 
convicted of being an ‘’accessory before the fact’ 
The curious point, However, is, that neither of 
them was held to be guilty of breaking into the 
‘ house ; not even of ‘constructive breaking.’ 

Let us take another case to illustrate the point 
i of * biHjaking.’ A boy is left in charge of a house 
by his mother. Like many other boys in similar 
c&cuDjatnuces, he runs out a few minutes after 
9 y.k. with the key in bis hand, to suit a pur-, 


'pose of his own. A female neighbour meets him, 
and says to him that his mother lias returned and 
has sent her to him for the key, but that he can 
go on his errand. Believing her statcunent, he 
gives her the key, and she opens the door and 
enters the house and steals. Has she feloniously 
‘broken’ into the house? Geitainly. Why? 
She obtains the means of entering >1 y fraud, and 
therefore is as much guilty of breaking as if she 
had done so by means of a false key. 

So •much for some of the nice points as to what 
constitutes simply brtftiking into a house. 


THE STORY OF QUEX. 

In the isle of Thanet and the near vicinage of i 
that favourite seaside resort of Londoners, Mar^ 
gate, is a residence bearing the somewhat im- 
eiiphonioiis name of Quex. This house is a modern 
building, and though not occupying precisely the 
same site, is the successor of an older mansion 
whi<di was not wanting in historical associations, 
besides being notewoitliy as the scene of the 
remarkable occufience about to be narrated. 
From a view taken in 1781, the old house of ^uex 
— or Quckes as it was sometimes spelle<l— appears 
to have been an extensive brick building in the 
ornate Elizab(?than style, with di^corative gables, 
but having large bay windows of stone. Yet even 
at that time it hud fallen into an almost ruinous 
condition. Some of the dilapidated rooms had 
already been pulled down ; others followed from 
time to time; and early in the present century 
the whole of what remained was, with the excep- 
tion of some unimportant fragments, demolished. , 
A cellar an<l. portions of a garden wall are alone 
left of it, though ])nnelling and some other relics 
were removed to the new house. 

Such was its fate. Yet, in addition to that 
story with which we jiave chiefly to do, an 
interest attach e!i to tlni^ old house at Quex as 
having been an occasional place of sojourn of 
King William III. If, when that sovereign 
was about to pay one of his numerous visits to , 
his native country, he was detained by contrary 
winds, it was here that he was accustomed to 
take up his abode. The king’s bedchamber was 
long pointed out. His guards encamjwd in the 
enclasures round the house. * 

This place wjis in ancient times the seat of a 
family who derived their name from it ; but in 
the fifteenth century (about 1485) an heir-female 
of the Quekes brouglit the manor to a family i 
previous!)* seated at Stanlake, in Oxfordshire— | 
the Crispes. That hou^e became thenceforwaid :| 
of importance in Kent; and a cei’tain Heniy | 
Cris|)e, who died in 1575, acquired so mucb local j 
influence as to be commonly styled ^khig of tba , 
isle of Thanet,’ • | 

In Commonwealth times another Henry Criftp^ | 
a grand-nephew of % king of Thanet, ^ | 

of Quex. This gentleman had acquired; 
nickname of ‘Bofijour Crispe’ frofc | 

stance th^t during a residence in | 

learned no more of tlie French langna^ thiin | 
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that one word. But if not dwtinguiehed as a 
linguist, his biHh and position caused him to 
be respected among his neighbours. He had 
served his year as High Sheriff of Kent, and 
unlike many of his class, he had not been so 
indiscreet ns to impoverish liimsidf by any unne- 
cessary display of loyalty for Kin.» Charles. He 
seems, indeed, so far as there is material on which 
to form n judgment, to have been one of those 
prudent politicians who en<leavoure(l to stand 
well with both parties. At the time in question 
he was considerably a«lvanCed in years and in 
infirm health, and was leadmg a life of easy 
I and affluent retirement in his paternal mansion. 

I But his dignified repose was not destined to 
continue. A warning was conveyed to Mr (Vispe 
tliat he was in danger — that he ha<l enemies, 
whoso machinations threalened his safety. The 
exact nature of the im]>ending peril does not 
appear to have been hinted, and indeed the whole 
warning seems to have been of the most vague 
and unsati^faetory deseri}»tion. !Most men, perhaps, 
would have treated sncli an anonymous alarm 
with contempt; but it filled the worthy owner 
of Quex with uneasiness. He ttK)k measure^ for 
lus own defence. He armed hi'^ servants ; he 
caused holes to be made in the w<ills of his liousc 
tn such ])laces as he considered desirable for the 
more effectual ihc of firearms ; and is said to 
have offered bonntiful entertainment to all those 
of his neighbours who by lodging for a night in 
Quex might aid in his protection. 

But the scare bh^w by. It seemed as if it had 
been a inei'e idle and groundless alarm. Indeed, 
the times were not now such as to favour any 
scheme of lawle«»s violence. Oliver had seat(‘(l 
Inmself firmly in the place of supreme novrer, 
and maintained order throughout the lana with 
a hand of iron. Mr Crispe allowed his precautions 
to be relaxed, ainl life at Quex resiiineil its ordi- 
nary calm. 

How or by whom th ' mysterious warning had 
been conveyed to Mr Ci Upe is uncertain. But it 
was no idle rumour ; nof was the danger by any 
means past liis enemies were simply waiting 
for a convenient season in which to put their 
plans in practice ; for a plot had actually been 
arranged in which this unfortunate gentleman 
had been marked out as a victim, and that plot 
was under the direction of a leader of no ordinary 
qualities oi chanicter. 

Among <.he daring spirits developed by the 
great civil war th^^re was no loyalist more enthusi- 
netically devoted to the Crown, more fertile in 
expedient, or of more dashing bravery, than Cap- 
tain Golding of Ramsgate. Had he been a ri<ler 
instead of a sailor, he would have been a cavalier 
after Piinc© Rupert’s own lieart. One of his 
exploits during the Commonwealth had been 
^carrying off a rich merchantman, the lllack- 
' amoor Qneen ; and after converting both ship and 
cargo into nioney^ handing the proceeds to 
, the exited Prince Charles, to whom at tliai time, 

I perha^ a proof of loyaltjj in no o^her form 
^ eduld mve been so welcome. 

> Captain Golding it was who was the originator 
and moving spirit of the pkrt, and as a Tlianet 
house of Quex and all its surroundings 
perfectly familiar to him. He proceeded 
ont hie plans in due time. One night 
In month of August 1607, Golding with a 


number of resolute men, partly English and partly 
foreigners, landed# unobserved at Gore-end, near 
Birchington-on-Seo, and marched to Quex. So 
well dill lie order matters that he was able to 
reach it and force an entrance without Igiving 
any alarm to the neighbourhood. None of those 
who had feasted on Mr Crisiie’s good cheer were 
there to defend him ; not a shot was filled through 
the loopholes he had made ; and his servants, 
taken by surprise, were too completely overawed 
and overpowered to offer tlie least resistance. 
The unlucky gcntleiimn woke from his slumbers 
only to find his bed surrounded by armed men. 
He was ordered to rise, and the horsesi liaving 
been put to his own coach, he was placed within 
and eat‘orted by his captors to the beach. When 
lie became aware that he was to be carried beyond 
the seas, he made earnest entreaty to be nllowed 
to take one of his own servants with him ; but 
tins was refused, though the state of his health 
rendered such an indulgence very desirable. He 
was thrust into an open boat and carried off to 
C'’nptain Golding’s ship, m which lie was at once 
conveyed ns a prisoner to the Low (''ountriea. 

The abduction of Mr ('’rispe of Quex is inter- 
esting from the fact that it is a solitary case. 
Tu modern times it has had no parallel in 
England. Wc have no other instance of an 
Eiiglihli gentleman of position being forcibly 
carried off from his home in an English county, 
although in some other conntiies such affairs 
have by no means been exception d. 

The iinlortunate Mr Crispe was convoyed to 
0>-teud, and thence to Bruges, both of which 
jilaces were then subject to Spain, a power 
against which the English C'ommonw’ealth was 
at that time at w^ar. No redress was therefore 
to be hoped for thrtiiigh the intervention of the 
Spanish (Jovernment, and indeed, as will be seen in 
the secjiiel, it was in his own (.Joveriiinent that the 
prisoner found his worst obstacle to the recovery 
of liberty. However, from his prison-house in 
Bruges Mr Crispe W’as allowed to communicate 
with his friends, and in especial to inform them 
that a sum of three thousand pounds would be 
require<l for his ransom. 

ilr Crispe bad an only son. Sir Nicholas Crispe ; 
but for some reason — probably owing to the 
declining health of Sir Nicholas — a nephew who 
resided not far from Quex, a Mr Thomas Crispe, 
iqqiears to have been the relative upon whose 
good offices the captive chiefly relied. This 
nephew at once set out for the Low Countries, 
Arnved at Bruges, he found no difficulty Ju 
obtaining access to his uncle, to whom indeed, 
apart from the deprivation of liberty, no ill treat- 
ment appears to have been offered ; and after due 
consultation, it was determined to agree to the 
terms promised. Thomas Crispe accoi'dingly re- 
turned to England to arrange with his cousin, Sir 
Nicholas, the iiienna of raising the sum required 
— a far more serious matter in those days than 
it would be now — and to take wbate\^r steps 
might he desirable to facilitate the payment of 
it But the unhappy Squire was far from the 
end of his troubles ; an unlooked-for difficulty 
was about to arise. 

Various ns may be the advantages of standing 
well with both parties, it has one disadvantage 
—the trimmer can expect to be tiHsted by neither 
|ide ; and «o found prudent Mr Crispe, Whilst 
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the Boyaliets regarded him os no better than of nobleman Boon found himBelf obliged to 
rebel and a fit subject for spoliation, Croia-1 (&il it a^ain ; hence, among the asBociationa of 
well, on the othef hand, suspected him of col- Quex it is unable to number that of having e^^er 
Inaion with the king’s friends ; that he had, in been the residence of the gi*eat Whig orator and 
brief, been a consenting party to bis own abduc- statesman. 

tion, and that the whole affair had been arranged 

to afford a colourable pretext for supplying the -nxrrtTT a 

exiled Charles with English money. All power IHE TELEf HONE EXCHANGE. 

was now in the Protector’s hands, and he caused Thkiik is in the very heart of most of onr large 
an Order in Council to be issued in wliich any an excellent subject for the painter’s brush, 


ransom whatever was forbidden to be paid for 
Mr Crispe. 

Between B.oyalists and Gromwellians the poor 


of whtcli, probably, he has never thought Fancy 
has drawn him to Venice, and inspired him to 


gentleman was indeeii in an evil case. A prisoner pamt a row ot Venetian beauties stringing beads, 
he had to remain ; and whilst bribes and indiiect lo Seville, where be has been captivated by the 
influence of various kinds were being employed charms of the cigarette makers. But proliably 

in all promising quarters to obtain a revocation no one has hinted to liim that there is at homa 
of the vexatious Order, matters were still furtlier here in London, Liverpool, or Manchester an 
complicated by the death of the heir, Sir Nicholas eoiially Rood subject of the kind, which would 
Crispe llie whole burden of Ins uncles nttairs , he merit of entire novelty, and be capable 

now fell upon Ihomas, wlio appears to have j. i i . -r * x- i... * x 

shown most praiseworthy zeal in their maniiRe- i>'>t even romantic treatme i ~we 

ment Six times in tlie autumn and winter of bevy of ]>retty English girls working a 

1(557-58 <lid be cross and recross tlie narrow seas Telephone Exchange. Let us imitate Aclieon, and 
to confer with and to console Iiis afflicted rola- take a peep into ojie of these secret haunts, where 
live. the modern Diana and her nymjdi.s are playing 

At last the desired license from government at the Fates, and cutting or joining the lines of 

was obtained ; but the cost of obtaining it, with electric speech between man and man in a great 

otlier necessarv expenses, had so much impover- j.-, 

ished the Crispeg that it wm no longer pos- - j y h„nd 80 me room or 

Slide to raise the ransom without selling some „ . ,, , , c xr i i. 

part of the estfite. To procure from his uncle Excliange of Manchester, 

the necessary legal authority for doing this in- A slnmge piece of furniture like a long high 
yolved another journey to Bruges on tlie part desk occupies the middle of the gallery from end 
of Thomas Crisnc, Eventually, by the sale of cer- to end, forming the figure L. Tliis is the switch- 
tain lauds ana the mortgage of the estate, of board where tlie wires from the subscribers’ offices 
Stonar in the isle of Thanet, the money was and homes are centred as in a nervous ganglion 

procured and paid over. Whether any part of or knot ; and where they are connected or discon- 

it found its way into the coffers of Prince Charles nected in a luoment by the telephone girls, to 

is a matter of conjecture merely. It was only enable any two s’ tscribers to converse together, 

after a captivity of eight nionlhs that Mr Crispe The board is oi the type known as tne ‘Mul- 


after a captivity of eight nionlhs that Mr Crispe The board is oi the type known as the ‘Mul- 
was allowed to return to his home a free man. tiple Switchboard,’ an American invention, bj 
It i.s recorded that after all his troubles be which the work of connection is divided up, and 


again lived in peace at Quex for several years, distributed amorf^st a mftiber of operators. This 
He died at that jdace on the 25th of July is done by forming the board into sections, at 
1663, leaving, it is satisfactory to learn, bis estate each of which on operator presides. All the 
to that nephew who had so well done a kins- subscribers’ lines are brought to every section, 
man’s part by him. so that the operator can ciob.s. connect any two 

It is satisfactory also to learn that Captain lines in the whole system without leaving her 
Golding closed his adventurous but somewhat place or asking the help of another operator, 
dubious career with honour. Whilst Crom- Each sectbui of the board is, in fact, an epitome 
well lived, he took good care to keep beyond his of the wliole ; but it is physically impossible for 
reach, and remained in high favour with Prince one operator to attend to all the^calls of a large 
Charles throughout his exile. At the Restora- Exchange, and the work is thus distributed 
tion in 1660 ho returned with his master to amongst the whole number. 

J'ngland, and, os his share of the good things The multiplicity of wires on a switcliboard such 
at that time showered upon liis party, received as this, when the number of sukscribers is large, 
command of the Diamond man-of-war. In 16(55 say fifteen hundred, will be i-eadily understood, 
he fell bravely in battle whilst fighting liis ship when it is remembered that each of these fifteen 


against four Dutch frigate.s. 


hundred wires goes to efery section of the board, 


In the church of Birchington-oii-Sen, of which and there may be as many as fifteen or twenty j 
parish the manor of Quex forms r portion, there sections. The multiple switchboard is indeed ^ I 
18 a Quex Chapel. It contains monumental complicated and expensive apparatus; but sp 
brasses and other memorials of the houses of it is the best yet devised; nor is it eaay to aoa ^ 
Qiiekes and Crispe. Noticeable among them is how a simpler plan fof eifecting the same ^ 

the fine tomb of Henry Crispe. The brasses, can lie invented. ii ** i 


six in number, are to the earlier line. 


That maze of wir^ W however, aU coiipwiled 


Since the extinction of the male line of the at the back of the boanl, where it is 
Crispea in 1680, Quex has had many owners, the electricians of the Telephone Cblupawy. * Thp 
It was once purchas^ by tlie first Lord Holland young lady operators have nothing :to do witli Hf 
for fai^ famous sou, Charles James Fox. But so much ftie better for them. It 
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thoir xninds worse than a ravelled skein of thread 
or an equation in mathematics. Their business 
is to sit in front of the board in comfortable 
desk-chairs at a running table, within reach of 
their telephones, and watch the ‘calls* come in 
from the subscribers. The call-signal is given 
silently by the dropping of a disc, and the 
‘number^ tells the opemtor who the caller is. 
She responds to the call, speaks to the subscriber 
by her telephone, hears wliat he wants — that is 
to say, the ‘telephone number* of the othoa sub- 
scriber he wishes to speak to ; and taking in her ; 
hands a pair of bniss plugs coupled together by ! 
a flexible conductor, she joins the two subscribers’ ■ 
wires upon her section of the board. This is 
simply done by thrusting the two plugs into the 
two noles of the section corresponding to these 
wirt^s. The subscribers are then free to talk to j 
each other undisturbed, and the termination of j 
the interview is signalled to the operator. 

In the Manchester Exchange the board is divided 
into about twenty sections, and the saiue number | 
of operators may be seen at work there, each ; 
sitting in her chair along the table of the board 
with her telephone before her | the Blake tmns- | 
rnitt^r suspended in the air on a level with her 
mouth ; the Bell receiver close to her ear ; the 
tierminals of subscrilters’ wires, and their signal 
discs rise, tier upon tier, in front of her, like the 
shelv of a bookcase. 

The operators are all as busy as can be ; for 
Manchester is a busy Exchange, especially in the 
middle of the day. Every instant the call-discs 
are dropping, the connecting plugs are being 
thrust into their holes, and the girls are asking : 
‘Hallo! Hallo I’ — ‘Are yon there Who are 
you?* — ‘Have you finished?’ But all this con- 
stant activity goes on quietly, deftly, we miglit 
say elegantly, and in comparative silence ; for 
Mie low tones of the girls’ voices in making the 
necessary inquiries are in general soft and pleas- 
ing ; and the harsher sounds of the subscribeis’ 
at the other ends of the lines are never. heard in 
the room except by tfe operators listening in 
tbeir telephones. 

The young ladies who execute this work bo 
skilfully and well belong, as a rule, to a very 
good class of society ; they are mostly daughters ! 
of professional men or well-educated members 1 
of tlie middle class. There is consequently a j 
superior tone about them ; and the nature of the 
work is, oh the whole, of a dainty and select j 
order, it has its little <lrawbacks, ot course ; for i 
example^ the inconsiderate subscriber who wants 
to be *put through’ to his correspondent at once, 
and pannot understand that his correspondent’s 
line is already engaged by another subscriber. 
But, on the whole, the system goes well ; and 
the work appears to be adapted to young ladies. 
It demands tact, quickness, and a certain endur- 
ance ; for the constant strain on the attention 
and 1^6 everlasting niovoinatyi is such as children, 
boys, or voung women caft suppor^ but men 
m^lit suner from. In short, it is lady-like 
ehqployment, and the operators seem to enjoy 
It tt gives them an occupation, if it does not 
promise them a career; ai^l thei'e are cases of 
jgbls travelling up from the country every day 
to atteml thh Exchange, although their railway 
swallowed up their earnings. 

TiMere is always a lady auperintend^t in ,the 


Exchange, who walks about and oversees. More- 
over, there are, al^ least in London, several higher 
lady officials, the chief and her deputies, who 
select the o^ieratorfi and superintend the entire 
female staff. 

In Liverpool, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, tho 
Central Exchanges are w’orked in much the same 
way as that of Manchester. In Dundee, a com- 
paratively small Exchange, the subscribers have 
no telephone numbers, but simply give their 
names ; and strange as it may appear, the opera- 
I tors cross-connect them without making blunders, 

! though this implies their knowing the addresses 
; of all the subBcribei*8 and their i^sitions on the 
boiinl. 

The present writer happened to l>e in the 
Dundee Central Exchange not long since during 
j a busy period of the day. He had not l>een in 
j Dundee for many years, and though he had spent 
a poition of his boyhood there, lie had lost all 
! trace of his old cornimles. What, then, was his 
] surprise, while standing behind one of the lady 
; operators, to hear her call out the name of a 
particular old playfellow, whom lie believed to 
I be in Manitoba, but who, it seems, had returned 
to Scotland ! 

; No preliminary troining is required of the 
operator beyond a good education. Her salary, 
small at first, is gradually increased as she 
advances in the service. The period of duty 
varies according to the shift; but nine hours a 
day is the limit ; and the night- work in the 
Exchanges is comparatively light. With the 
exception of one or two in London, all the 
Exchanges are operated by young ladies. 


PRKFERENCES AND TREASURES. 

BY CHAltLIiS MAOKAT, LL.D. 

I ’i) ratber drink cold water from tlie brook, 

Than quaff’ excitement from a golden chalice; 

I*d rather sleep on straw in shepherd’s hut, 

Tlian Ho awake and restless in a palace. 

1 ’d rather earn dry bread in lusty health, 

And eat it with a sense of wholesome pleasure. 

Than feed without the zest of appetite 
Off gorgeous plate and unavailing treasure. 

I *d rather have one true unfailing friend, 

Thau fifty parasites to crave luy bounty ; 

And one poor lass m Iio loved me for myself, 

Than one without a heart 'who owned a county. 

Nature is kind if our ilesires are pure. 

And strews rich blessings everywhere around us; 

■While Fortune, if we xwint in her pursuit, 

Too often grants her favours to confound uS. 


Fresh air and Sunshine, Flowers, aad Health and 
Love — 

These are endowments if we learn to prise them ; 
The wise man’s treasures better worth than geld, 
And none but fools and wicked men despise them. 
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THE RISING OF THE SAP. 
Spbino is in the air, although snow niuy come 
again. This morning I heard the first tlirush 
sound his jubilant clarion, although I could not 
see his dappled form because of a sudden shower 
of sleety rain which blurred the windows. By 
noon the rain had vanished, and with it the 
lingering frost, and now the sky is flecked with 
soft white clouds, and in the welcome azure the 
sun shines brightly once more. Why, therefore, 
should I strfiy in-doors and limit my thoughts to 
the four walls of my parlour, when 1 may have 
the illimitable air to breathe in, the green woods 
•to walk in, and Nature’s sweet society in which 
to expand my cramped ideas ? In these grassy 
glades of Dunnikier I am certain that at hist 
Nature is awake, and that her hidden processes 
of development are about to be revealed. I can 
trace the beginnings of spring in this delightful 
sense of rushing, dripping, twinkling thaw, which 
causes the little stream to flow so freely between 
its red clay banks, and sends it singing on its 
way with a merry clinking of broken floating 
ice. 

Movement and sound are the heralds of spring’s 
advent : the dumb monotony of the frost-bound 
months has lied, and every living thing hastens 
to renew itself and so fulfil the law of its being. 
Now the sap within the trees is steadily creeping 
upward ; the rough bark feels the inward com- 
motion and responds to its farthest tiniest twig, 
as the sentient sap strains and trembles towards 
the magnetic heat and light of the sun ; and 
every unobtrusive bush has a crown of faint 
suggestive colour, a misty purple, a flush of palest 
red, or a tinge of wonn brown to bear witness 
that it is alive once more. 

How sphinx-like are those stately bare trees ! 
How passive, how apparently unresponsive, they 
stand, and yot they are the embodiment of Nature’s 
yearly purpose of revival. They symbolise 
the unconquerable longing for light ; inarticu-. 
lately, they utter that which is a universal 
prayer, ^whether heard in the cry of the dying 


Goethe, or expressed in the blind striving upwards 
of sap and leaf and gross, and the eloquent devo- 
tion of sunflower and daisy. 

In this secluded path, minute forms of vegeta- 
tion have already i)ushed themselves above* the 
moist soil ; and indeed I did not realise how 
barren and drear the winter was until to-day, when 
I detect the various preparations which Nature 
is making for hei* spring transformation. Half 
hidden among bleache<l dead leaves and russet 
bracken peep the exquisite and perfumed blossoms 
of the wild strawberry, their tiny roses as pure 
us the snow which they have superseded ; and 
daisies, too, are beginning to unfold their piuk- 
tippeil fringes. Soon they will shine iii thou- 
sands, a milky-way of silver stars upon the nether 
firmament of gret i ward ; soon, too, the many- 
jointed coltsfoot and the dandelion will strew 
their liberal coins along the path' of the happy 
children who alone ki^ow the true value of 
Nature’s gold. ** ’ 

Already the bristling green spines of the whins 
are pointed with a radiant hint of the coming 
carnival of scented golden bloom ; and lo I here 
is the first, the very first, celandine of the year. 
Truly 

Thou hast como with half a call, 

Spreading out tliy glossy breast • 

Like a careless prodigal ! • 

With delight I hail the golden star shining amid 
its dark foliage of heart-shaped green at the foot 
of the sheltering whins that skirt the gloomy fir 
plantation : it is the identical spot where I have 
found the first celandine in this glen for years. 
For there is a kind of heredity in spring. This 
little flower, for instance, is but a transient 
blossom, yet it has sprung from past generations 
of its race ; the enamelled golden star has ahoxi^ 
here in springs gone by— long, long before I 
to the woods to seek it; and it will ehiue ifi. ! 
future springs to delmht other eyes them 
The laws of Nature ofe fixed and endm^g f bttt 
the expression of those laws in pian% 
season, is fugitive and transient ; 
this little Wandine the beirloofli of ilie 
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therefore it belonga not to me alone but to all boughs as if they were testing the strength of 
mankind. the swinging platform .whereon they intend to 

There is a quiet expectancy in the woods to-day establish their commonw^lth, and in anoth^ 

which makes even the chance rustling of a leaf of elmB they seem to U e^ag^ 

I • 1 inR lip their old nests, conducting their frugal 

« rl importance ^ aost prodigal expenditure of 

lA/ViAr oAtk urtfh ftm# rrnryA t . *01. 


What does Nature see with that deep gaze of hers? 


For what is she waiting so intently ? 


Below the stirring of the sap, the pushing of and 


The glen just at this point is somewhat solemn 


my feet lag among the 


many roots, the toilsome burrowing of mole and tangled creeping plants and trailing wreaths of 
miner, below a hundred explainable noises, she frost-carrained ivy. The influence of the firs is 
listens for the vibration which accompanies the wpou me, and I know that a feeling of solitude 
revolutiouB of the globe ; she waite for the world « waiting to assail me within their sombre groves, 
to whirl round to the zenith and perfection of the ^ miss, too, the snowdrops that transtorm a 

year. How fiwt the world M wlnrhug ! Not for , ^ white-hooded wood-sorrel 

long shdl spring-time tarry in Its coming: already tlmt I know is llooming in another beloved 
its initial wonders are completed uiidergroiiud — wood, bending over its sensitive trefoil foliage 
for Nature, like genius, develops silently and from with an evanescent grace that will depart long 
within : soon, soon the desire of the living sap . before the ash -buds burst their black sheaths ; 
shall be fuliilled ; it shall reach the light, 'and and never in this sombre wood have the ‘peaceful 
find its supreme expression in myriad glistening i spears^ of the daffodils pierced the damp red clay, 
buds, that shall burst their sheaths and shake i 


buds, that shall burst their sheaths and shake thanks to the poet, we can enjoy the ‘jocund 

oub their leafy greenness to the sweet west wind '•".mpany’ «f the wmd-hlown dnffoilils even in 
, . . f . t 11 1 Winter— even when the frost-flowers obscure the 

and. magic rum of spring, tvery tree shall he pane-by means of 

clad in silvan beauty ; even the rugged evergreen ^ ^ nxu • a 

firs shall light their cones of rosy lianie, the down- is tKi^sZ^li^e. 

trodden grass sliall take Iteart again, aiul birds 

and insects and flowers shall rnsli into life with I will not venture to-day within the noble 
an impetuous haste defying all mere chronicling. temple of tall firs whose vistas open out m far 

But to-day that fertile perfection is still afar; “* 

^ 1 1 ^ if ^ ! to entertain noble thoughts and to adore the 

the trees are bare, and no screen of tenderest ^ y 

green swings from the unduluiit boughs of that ] 3 „t see you this mossy stump 

mighty beech to veil the tell-tale initials which yf ^ lightning-blasted oak ? This is my chair 
I see a love-lorn youth entrusting to the care of of Merlin. Here in high midsummer I often 
the sheltering Dryad ; and the grass is strewn with sit and ‘ lose myself that I may save myself.* 
the drifted dead leaves of last autumn, and the Will you try it? Mark how the enchantment 
brown needles from the firs are heaped upon the ma^ic chair begins to take effect. Lo ! 

verdant mosses. The woodlands are wot with 


brown needles from the firs are heaped upon the ma^ic chair begins to take effect. Lo ! 

verdant mosses. The woodlands are wot with 

the rime of the eiudy morning, and a chilly white Wins to How 

. . , 1 1 r n through your veins lust as the sap flows through 

gossamer stretches aii^ng the. naked bramble the trees, Ld, before you 

sprays. And yet what full delight there is in ^^fa^e of it, a spring-tide of the heai’t is 
this hour with Nature I In her vague spring yours as surely as that leaves shall soon be 
promise there lurks at once a retrospect and a green again upon every tree, for material Nature 
hope; regret and joy are strangely commingled, and material humanity have passed through the 
unrest takes possession of the heart, the blood alembic of immortal spirit, and both are instinct 


stirs in an eager fashion through veins long 
chilled by wintry dearth of thouglit and feeling, , ... . . , 

and the neart hastens to send forth fresh shoots \ arrived at the top of the 

I follow the uimplin^ ^ babbles denying tnat in the green solitudes w^fiich 


with that essence which is the source of 


of the unknown sea to which it is hastening, 
os it winds between gaunt columns of red-limbed 


I have left behind I felt merely an intruder 
and a spectator, of far less importance in Nature *8 


firs, and observe numbers of comical little birds eyes than the meanest hare that ever limped 
hancinc on to the clav banks in some inscrutable along her dusky moon-haunted leas. The high- 


hanging on to the clay banks in some inscrutable 
manner; others wading* in the shallow current, 


along her dusky moon- haunted leas. The high- 
way stretohes broad and gray between hedges of 


and hopping from stone to stone in search of Wch and hawthorn, through the leaflew branches 
insects, or preening their piebald plumage on of which X obtain a glimpse of undalabng fur- 
wV fallen rowed fields, separated from the woodlands by 

^ mossy bridge fonned^l^ green and winding footpaths that ore a continual 

toy birds ^ wagtails, le interesting to t^e lover of Nature, for their leisurely 

; obsarve their quick erratic flight — a sort of airy curves are innocent of those perfidious ‘ short- 
y-saw, determined probably by the efforts to cuts* that tell of human hurry. 

medc^by.the flies which ore to me invis- Time is measured here by the slow-moving j 

shadow of yonder solitary tree standing in the 
Tike rboks, too, are very busy in the tall elms midst of that half-ploughed field from which a 
the firsf they rock amid the leafless lark has just sprung singing into the sunny iky. 




V-AJLE'S GUARDIAN, m 


and by tha ever-changing proeeeaion of the flowers with which he always closed an interview with 
which love to follow mankind, end o glorify a dependent. He was better terapei-ed after tliii 
with their bright approval the Margins of his slight show of authority than he had been before 
well-tilled fields. , it, and he set out upon his two-mile walk to the 

railway station in tolerably good spirits. He 

rarely for a moment forgot in his waking hours 
JOHN VALETS GUARDIAN. that fell intent of his with regard to liis wiu'd 

and nephew, thqpgh he never allowed the veil 
CHAPTER XIII, of respectable purpose which overhung it to be 

o withdrawn for more than the merest Hush of 

SmauNG, taking hia seat at the breakfast tabk jj 

punctually at eight o clock ou the morning of application on the 

John .disappearance, folded his paper conveniently j,art of John’s schoolmaster, and of the most 

for the study of the market (juotationa, poured constantly tormenting vigilance on his own, the 

out his coffee, and attacked the dish of ham and boy grew sillier and more vacant day by day. 

eggs provided for him like a man who meant Mr Snelling had good hope, though he told 

buFiiness. Ho did a little (>orn E.whange gambling himself that he had ^ a serious l(?ar of it, that 

in his way, and the quotations of that inoniing course of time his ward might degenerate 

were unfavourable to his speculations, so tliat he “‘t? "f”-- He spoke about this with a 

was a little out of temper, ami was prepareil to , j . 

be something more of a martinet than usual. A ^ j.ip,. ^nd braiidy-aiid-wntcr after the 


be something more of a martinet than usual. A ^ j.ip,. ^nd braiidy-aiid-wntcr after the 

little temper, as he found by experience, gave an farmers* ordinary, agreed that it weighed on 
edge to appetite, and lie cleared l)ie dish before Snelling’s spirits, and was a sore aHliction to 


him with unwonted expedition. When he had befall any man \fho had neither chick nor child 
finished, he gave an angry jerk to the bell. <^f owiu 

‘Where’s that boy, Mrs Winter?* ho asked, business, and went home 

swelling himself with offended and offensive ‘I"*; 

dignity. <I ook to you to teach bun better disUirhe.1 in any wny by this inkdligence. 


manners than this — keepin’ his ehlei's waiting.* 
‘You don’t seem to have waited, sir,’ said the 
housekeeper. 


much disturbed in any way by this intelligence, 
but tliinking that it might opfm up the way to 
wholesome discipline, he look his liat and walking- 
stick and strode off to see Macfailane. The boy 


‘ Hillo !’ returned Snelling, ‘you’re a-beginning hud not been to school. Even yet, there was 
to chop logic, are you? I should ha’ thought nothing very surprising or remarkable. The day 
you’d had enough of that with that luiabaiid of >'•“1 iiniisiiaUy fine for the season of the 

yours. When 1 talk of the b’y keeping liis decided that John had played 


elders waiting, I talk of the b’y’s intent, and tlie 
hobvious natural result of hi.s action. — Send him 
Iierc at once ; and tell him that if lie doesn't come 
along pretty sharp, he’ll find a flea in hi.s ear 
when he does come. Just you tell him that, and 
don’t take the trouble to answer me back again in 
future when I speak to you.’ 

The pale housekeeper accepted this with becom- 
ing meekness, and left the room. After the lapse 
of some ten minutes, Snelling rang again, and she 
returned. 

‘I’ve looked for Master Vale everywhere, sir, 
and he isn’t in the house.* 

‘Very well,’ said Snelling. ‘Te.ll him there’s 
no Jpi’eakfast for him when he comes. CHiildren 


truant. 

The schoolmaster told him something of the 
events rd' the ]jreviou8 day, ami Suelling nodded 
in gii\ approval of the liisLory. ‘He’s played 
truant,’ lie saifl, ‘to avoid a hiding. Now, if 
1 had to do wyth a boy’s education, that’d be 
as bhort-siglited a policy us he ’d ever learn how 
to start upon.’ 

‘Why, yes, sir,’ Mr Macfarlane assented; ‘it 
is not a long-sighted policy. But boys, Mr 
Snelling, live very much in the present, and are 
not accustomed to look far into the future,’ 
Macfarlane uttered this pearl of wi.sdom to his 
client with a manner so impressive that Snelling 
received it quite respectfully. ^ 

‘You are experienced in their ways, Mr Mfic- 
farlane,’ he responded, ‘and I mek no doubt 


must be taught orderly habits. I was taught •'hat you will be able to give an account of my 
orderly habits myself when I was young, and , 

iv ,iv.d ,0 b. u> II, ». J 

w X X i. V 1 I. applied to nephew John^vith increased severity ; 

Mra Winter set the breakfast tilings upon a (mJl Snelling went home to await tlie truant’s 

tray, and was about to leave the room, when return, and on his way prepared an address for 

her master again addres.sed her. ‘Isaiah’s got which he augured the most pleasing results in 

his orders for the day, and I Ve got business Ids own interest 

to do at Lichfield. I sliall be back by tea-time When the eoidy spsing dark had fallen md 

You needn’t trouble to cook anything.' You ami 
Master Vale can make shift with the cold mutton, 

and we ’ll have it h«h«H to... vlv,T’ “ cutting mVogress in Casae-Barfield 


and we’ll have it hashed for to-morrow. — You can 

go.» 


in these days, and a month or two before a«lMy 
had been killed by a clay-laden line bf lorries^ 


There was ^mething which soothed his vanity running detwn a steep incline. The memory of 
inOrdin^ly in the burly patronising dismissal ^his disaster dwelt in Sneying*® mind, and if 
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anything like it should have befallen John, he 
felt that it would only be fitting and natural. 
Providence would have dealt well with him in 
removing that absurd obstruction which stood 
between him and the estate he had so strong 
a moral right to. He was not an imaginative 
man by nature, but fancy woke at this delightful 
possibility, and he saw with unusual clearness 
the things that would liappon if his thought 
were true. He even planned John’s funeral, 
and practised a little bit of economy by a 8e^on<l 
employment of the gloves and hatband he had 
worn at the funeral of J ohn’s father. Then fancy 
carried him a little further, and he saw him- 
^aelf established in the house of the late John 
Vale, farming his own land, and respected on 
all t'ides as a typical English yeoman. If ho 
had known better how to be ambitious, his ambi- 
tions might have soared higher with him ; but 
beyond that estate of English yeoman he knew 
not how to carry himself in imagination. There 
was a desire in hia mind — so deeply rooted that 
he was nine-tenths un ‘onscious that he was 
unconscious of its valuc~to owji land, to be an 
actujd proprietor of so much soil. Very few of 
his ideas presented themselves with neat edges. 
He was a stupid man, and moat of his mental 
perceptions were blurred ; but the joy of being 
absolute master, lord, and owner of a single 
acre presented itself with a definiteness which 
hardly any other conception could have com- 
manded. 

He was an intensely respectable man, and went 
to church with admirable regularity every Sunday, 
and there welcomed the creed that he who wishes 
the death of another is in hia heart a mur- 
derer. But there is nobody so morally hopeless 
as the man who being gangrened considers him- 
self sound. 

Buelling had hia lecture ready; hut John never 
came to hear it. He waited until midnight, 
and was more fluttered by his imagination than 
he ever had been in his life *berore. Isaiah 
had long since returned from his business ex- 
cursion in the country, and Mr SnelUng fouinl 
himself at length so moved that he was impelled 
to send ' for him and ask his opinion of the 
case. 

* Well, gaffer,* said Isaiah, when Snelling, with 
a laborious concealment of his own hopes, had 
laid the {position of aft’airs before him, ‘ I should 
thiuk the best thing to bo done would be to 
ffive notice to tlie police.* He offered this advice 
half in uncertainty as to the wisdom of his own 
action. 

‘The lad may liave stayed somewhere,* said 
Snelling, who was in too pleasing a state of doubt 
to desire to dissipate his own liopes too early. 
‘Him and young Gregg* at the Margate Hollow 
was always great companions ; and as I learn at 
the school, where I*ve made inquiries already, 
John and young Gregg was both chastised there 
yesterdayj and thvj^ may have played truant 
together in revenge. Thoii^ it*s quite as like as 
not as, being loaded with a guilty conscience, the 
Vy may have got himself smuggled in by his 
^mpanion.* 

said Isaiah, with on air which might 
lii^ye betokened guilt to a more intelligent observer, 
-^ItVlike enougn that tjiere might befeomething 
.Perhaps 1 might walk over « 


to Farmer Gregg’s in the morning and make 
inquiries 1 * • 

‘You may, Isaiah,* said Snelling, with all the 
dignity appertaining toXhe position he had held 
in fancy for the last two hours. ^ You had better 
set out pretty early. In the meantime, it *s quite 
onlikely that we shall hear anything more of 
the lad to-night, and we ’d best go to bed.’ 

‘ Very well, gaffer,* said Isaiah ; ‘ I *11 set off 
first thing.* 

Snelling stopped him before he had reached 
the doorway. ‘Hold on,’ he said ; ‘I’ll go myself. 
Have me called at six o’clock, and tell your 
missus to get a cup of coffee ready.* 

This termiiiateu the interview ; and Isaiah, who 
was unused to concealment, was not sorry to 
escape. His wife was full of womanly doubts 
and terroi’s, and he had hard work to keep his 
secret from her. 

Snelling set out next morning, according to 
promise, and found Farmer Gregg at breakfast. 
Gre"g was a man whose long association with 
cattle seemed to have bred a certain bovine like- 
ness in himself, a short-faced, red -complex ioned 
man, with something of the immovable rigour 
and dull angry resolution of a bull going at a 
gate. Ho was thick-necked, thick-set, and short- 
sighted, and carrying his head always a little 
bowed and thrust forward, lof>ked with his myopic 
scowl as if he were ready to charge anybody or 
anything at any moment. He was not a bad- 
hearted fellow in the main ; but he had been 
bred in the harsh old school, in which pain was 
somehow supposed to bo a good thing for chil- 
dren ; and he thought that ho did no more than 
his fatherly duty by carrying on to the account 
of his son the bitter and cruel sore a father 
built on his own pattern had so rigorously kept 
with him. For the rest, ho was the soul of 
honesty and bull-headed self-opinion, as obstinate 
us he could stick, and utterly loyal to the con- 
victions which had been born with him, whether 
they led him to despise the new-fangled inven- 
tion of oilcake, to reverence the Church and 
(Jueon, or to hate and despise all foreigners. 

In his own way he had been disturbed by his 
son’s disappearance. The open door, the broken 
money-pot, anti the ransacked box in Will’s 
chamber, had already told him the story of a 
probable flight. So far, for he was a man who 
never thought in a hurry, he had resolved on 
nothing more than to i*epeat the dose which, to 
his mind, had brought on the disease. If any 
boy of his were so obstinate as to persist* in 
refusing to bo cured by that medicine, it was. 
likely to go hard with him ; and any notion 
of changing the treatment according to any 
symptoms exhibited by the patient was out of 
tne question. 

‘ That thee, Snelling V said he, wlien his Castle- 
Barfield neighbour appeared. ‘ What *8 the new» 
with thee?’ 

‘I thought it might have happened,* Snelling 
answered, ‘ my nepnew and your eon Will being 
such close companions, as the lad might have been 
here. He ’s been missing all night ; and seeing 
that he’s no better than a bit of an idiot, and 
can’t rightly be held responsible for his actions, I ! 
thought it my duty to make inquiries about I 
him. ^ . I 

‘ He *8 missing too, is he ?’ asked Gregg, ^ancing ^ 
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short-aightedly at hjB vidtof fh>m under his brows, 
as if he were making ready to butt u him, mid 
only waiting to choose the’sp# wuere fwtion 
would be most ofTective. * Ah ! there ’s a pair on 
^era, then.’ ♦ 

* You mean to tell me as your lad ’s gone too, 
Mr GrcL^ V asked Snelling. 

* Yes,’ the farmer answered ; * he ’s made a clean 
bolt on it He ’s broke his money-box, packed up 
a little parcel o’ things, and was oif yesterday 
irtorniug afore daybreak. 1 gin him a lacing the 
day before yesterday, and 1 suppose he’s took 
offence at it I run away from this ’ere very 
house myself when I was a lad ; but ni y 
feyther he ketched me up at Staffonl, and gi’(^ 
me such a hiding then and there that I settled 
down in great contentment afterwards, and was 
no more trouble to him. I remember it us if 
*twas yesterday.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Snellin" bIowI}^ ‘they’ve gone 
away together, have they? And what do yon 
reckon to do about it, Mr Gregg V 

‘Reckon to do about it?’ the farmer answered. 
‘ Well, I don’t know as I reckon to do anything 
about it in particular. To look for a runaway lad 
about the country ’d be like looking for a needle 
in a haystack. He ’ll conic back, 1 reckon ; and 
when lie does, we shall make up our accounts 
together and go on again. I don’t bear the lad 
no malice for pluckin’ up a bit of a sporrit ; and 
when he’s got tired of being hungry, he’ll find 
bis way back to the manger, and then we’ll see 
who 's master, him or me.’ 

Whether on the whole it were not as well that 
John should run away and be no more heard of, 
as that lie should be got out of the way by any 
lengthier process, Snelling could n(»t say for the 
moment There was the possibility of a doubt 
everywhere. If he stayed at Iiome, he might 
recover liis wits in spite of the best intentions ; 
and if he ran away lie might come hack one of 
these days to claim his own. There w[i8 a 
pluguey absence of certainty about the business as 
it stood 

‘We must do something, Mr Gregg,’ he said 
solidly. ‘ If there ’s no news of ’em in a day or 
two, we shall have to advertise.’ 

Gregg had a great respect for Snell ing’s intelli- 
gence. Snelling was not over-educated, to his 
mind, but had yet a triilc more book-learning 
than the run of people in his condition. There 
was a sensible difference between his English and 
that of the majority of his compeers ; and though 
he talked in a good old-fashioned Barfield accent, 
l»e never condescended to thee and thou with any- 
body, and being a competent, soliil, and well-to-do 
man, this reticence in familiarity helped to give 
him a certain personal weight. The idea of adver- 
tising was novel to the farmer, and on that ground 
alone would have seemed objectionable. Still, 
there was no denying that the world was changing, 
and that proi^resa was the order of the day ; and if 
90 respectable and conservative- minded a neigh- 
bour 03 Snelling thought it W’os the right thing to 
advertise, perhaps it might be. 

*Thee wootn’t have had breakfast yet, Snell- 
ing,’ he said, when he had given "these dim 
refiections time to form. ‘ Thee’st better sit down 
and wck a bit Tlieer’s a cold goose i’ the cup- 
board, and the beer ’s my own brewing.’ 

M« Gregg had never yielded to the effeminate 


innovations of tea and coffee, and he counted good 
ale among the greatest blessings which hocl own 
bestowed on man. In his childiwli days he had 
heard his grandfather speak with scorn of the 
villap Squire who had ‘gone foreignoering and 
had brought home yarbs to make slops with j’ and 
the grandfatherly despite had entered into him 
and become a part of him. Snelling assented to 
his invitation, and did j dstice to the cold goose 
w-hen it came. Before he left, it was decideil that 
if Jhe boys were absent for a week, handbills 
should be printed and placed in the care of the 
police, and that a joint reward of ten pounds 
should be offered for such intelligence of the 
fugitives os should lead to their return. 

* It ’s to be understood, look thee,’ said Gregg, 

‘ as if my lad comes back and thine doesn’t, I finef 
a fiver for the man as brings him ; but if it’s thy 
lad as is found and not mine, it ’s thee as pays the 
money.’ 

Hnedling agreed to this, and they sepnrate.d to 
await events. Nothing being heard of the boys at 
the expiration of a week, the services of the Bar- 
field auctioneer, who was an acquaintance of 
Snelling’s, were^ealled into requisition over a glass 
of grog and a pipe ; ami a description of the miss- 
ing hoys was drawn up, from which it inigfit have 
been inferred that young Gregg was a liardcned 
habitue of the Old Bailey in aspect, and that 
.lohn was an idiot of theatrical pattern. Both the 
b( vs’ names, tlieir ages, and their dress were 
accurately set forth, and the names and addresses 
of Robert Snelling, C’orn-Factor, Custle-Burficld, 
and William Gregg, of llargatc Hollow, Beacon- 
liargatc, were set forth in evidence of the respon- 
sibility of their owners. The liand-biJls were 
scattered I’ar and wide j but week after week went 
by and riotliing cunie of them. Month after 
month went by and nothing came of them. 
Snelling made a mighty to-do in his own slow, 
reap . ;able manner, as might have been expected 
of him. Farmer Gregg being tempted by the 
peculiar suppleue&s of a riding-whip offered him 
by an itineruiit vendor, on a market-day, bought 
it and laid it by ns a means of welcome for Will’s 
home-coming. But as the slow days and weeks 
and months dragged on, and brought no tidings, 
his mind changed slowly, and one night, about 
Christmas- time, lie broke the whip into pieces and 
burned it, for his dour heart misgave itself, and 
some dim stirrings of fatherly afi’ection made 
themselves felt there. But he said notliing, and 
was supposed to feel nothinj^ wlinst Snelling 
wa.s pathetic about liis bereavement, and was 
pO])nlarly believed to be somehow aged by it. 

It was in the likeliliood of things that with 
every day that passed him by, liis hold upon 
John’s belongings should seem more and more 
secure, and tliat in a very little while he should; 
begin to feel as if t]« landed and funded pro*i 
perties were actually his own. He \ra8 sole: 
executor, and tlieic was therefore nobody to com^ 
in between liim and his dreams. In caw of thii 
boy’s death or disappearance, lie was heir-at-laW^ 
and lie had uudistuM>ed possession already. J 

When John had been absent for a year. Uncla 
Robert found an excellent -opportunity for, dw-J 
posing of his busiffess as a corn-faetOTv Ho 
put a f^m-bailiff into the house fo£ his deceased 
cousin imd had run the farm for a year /past. , 
gave this personage a quarter’s notice the) 
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Bale of the bufeineBB, and installed himself in the ! 
farmhouse with Mrs Winter as housekeeper, and 
Isaiah to assist in the superintendence of the mill 
^d malt-house. He lived religiously on his own 
income, and kept hooks in which he set down to 
a farthing the receipts of his nephew's property. 
He was lond of displaying these to his cronies, 
and of saying what a pretty penny the lad would 
have come in for if he nad never taken it into his 
poor injured head to wander off, Heaven alone 
knew where, and leave these fair possessions 
behind him. 

‘Dear, dear,’ Mr Snelling would say, *if this 
had only fell into my hands ’ears ago, T miglit 
have married a second time and hud children o' 

, my own. And now, even if the poor lad should 
never turn up again, what 's the good of it to me ? 
I've more than enough of my own, and riches is 
nothing but a trouble to a lonely man.' 

So altogether Mr Snelling was highly respected, 
imd grew in favour and repute. 


FOREIGN TITLES. 

CoNfljDERiNG the marked love of everything 
aristocratic with which we as a race are credited, 
there is confessedly an inconsistency in the 
manner in which English people generally reganl 
the matter of foreign rank. Whether it be that 
the veneration in question has been too cruelly 
played upon by a number of unprincipled adven- 
turers bearing high-sounding titles, or whether it 
be that a century or so of continental revolutions 
has driven to our shores a (U’owd of sorely im- 
poverished noble it is impossible to deny 

that we show a nmrked indifference to the claims 
of foreign rank to tiiat awe-inspiring power which 
is possessed by titles of native origin. To some 
extent, of course, this feeling may in a sense be 
traced to tlie absence of any easily available 
means of reference as to the social status of any 
now acquaintance claiming to belong to the 
foreign nobility. Burke, Debrett, or Lodge are 
practically within a moment’s call to settle any 
a^>ute or doubt respecting English persons of 
iitfe ; but not so the lioj Kalcmiar^ tlie Almanack 
Qoiha^ Bachelin-Dellorenne, or Count Litta’s 
bulky tomes. 

On account of this difficulfy of obtaining 
accurate or even inaccurate information respect- 
ing the fpreign nobility, there e.\i8t8 in the 
Anglo-Saxon iniRd on both sides of the Atlantic 
a nebulous state of knowledge as to the bearings 
of foreign rank, and apparently a depreciatory 
oBtimate of its real social value. Perhaps this in 
a measure is due to the fact of the very large 
number of persons who by foreign rules of 
hmaldry enjoy the privilege not merely of noble 
birth* but of its attendant right to title, a view 
to some extent justified by the statement that 
in one Russian family alone, the Galitzins, six 
hundred of its moi^bers are entitled to rank as 
'‘Princes.'’ In this ^^nnection, perhaps no foj'eign 
iiUe l« more genendly misunderstood in England 
that of * n[*ince.* Though we in our country 
OBSOclate such a title pdth the children of 
^ sOYormgn or those of a reigning foreign ruler, 
%ldiould forgotten that, heraldioa^lV speak- 
:all XiOtglijaih Dukes, M^uises, and ^arls are 
a Statement which will perhaps serve 


somewhat to explain how it comes about that it 
is not every foreign Prince who is a ‘Royal 
Highness.’ There 'are indeed foreign Dukes who 
rank above Princes: the Italian Brancaccio family 
were created Princes ill 1391, and Dukes onlv 
three hundred years later. In France, winch 
though at present ruled by a republic, still 
tenaciously retains socially many of its mon- 
archical traditions — there are Dukes whose eldest 
sons bear the title of Prince. Thu^ the children 
of the Due de Broglie, who is a Prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire, are all Princes, and their 
lineal descendants in the male line. The children 
of the Belgian Due de Looz are likewise Princes 
and Princesses. Though abroad it has of late 
grown into a too commonly observed custom for 
those of recognised noble birth to be addressed 
by the title of their fatheiu, yet heraldically, as 
with UR, that right rests solely with the head of 
the house, the eldest son, while assuming the 
family name, taking the next rank. Thus, the 
eldest son of a Due de Choiseul will be a Marquis 
de Choiseul ; his second son, Comte de Choiseul ; 
his third, Vicomte ; and so on. 

Had such a custom prevailed in England as 
exists abroad, and which permits each member of 
a noble family to assume the rank of its chief, it 
is curious to think how numerous would be the 
personages in this country bearing titles. Allow- 
ing that all the posterity of the head of the 
Bucclench family, whom we may term Baron Scott,' 
belonging to the bisscr nobility, claimed a right 
to bear, liis title, Barons Scott would have been 
counted by liundretls. It is not, therefore, very 
astonishing to learn, on the authority of Sir W. 
Lawrence, that in Russia there are over half a 
million of nobles; in Austria, some three hun- 
dred and forty thousand nobles ; in Spain, a 
century ago, there were nearly half a million ; 
while in France at the Revolution there were 
three hundred and sixty- five thousand noble 
families, tbougli of these latter there were only 
four thousand of ancient gentility. Tiie very 
considerable number of lioules is of course ex- 
plained by tbe fact that the class whom we 
should term ‘ gentry ’ aie, abroad, inchided among 
tbe nobility. 

But if we in England show our ignorance ns 
to the real value of foreign titles, nothing conld 
be more amusing than the erroneous impression 
held even among educated foreigners as to 
the relative position of our nobility and gentry. 
Of this latter and most important factor in our 
social system, continental society takes no account, 
as being unprovided with any title; a simiiar 
distinction accorded to the younger sons and 
daughters of peers, whose right to nobility it is 
very difficult to induce a foreigner to understand. 
On the Continent, the impression prevails that no 
Englirtlmian can be noble who does not bear the 
title of ‘ Lord,’ and it is a point which demands 
ho small linguistic fluency to succeed in con- 
vincing a Geiman that our English baiony of the 
realm is not of the same rank os the pettiest 
Austrian Baron who can buy his title fco* a few 
pounds. That there should be Baronets whose 
families, like those of the Templea, the Watkin 
Wynns, the Tiohbomes, the Chetwodea, and the 
Burdette, were noble long prior to the 6on^6«4 
while the Premier Baron eff the House of Lords 
(Lord De Eos) dates only from a century after 
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that period, ccwwtitutefl a souree of dirr perplexity 
io the foreign mind, which freelv con. si 08 to an 
litter inability to eeixe the cxiilt heraldic and 
eocial position of a Baronet ; and yet in Germany, 
an<l iwleed all over tlie t^ontineiit, the uralt, or 
nobility whose pfitente were granted so long ago 
as to be ‘time out of mind,’ are held in the 
highest esteem. The fact that there exists no 
established canon by which accurattdy to gauge 
the relative values of English and contincntol 
titlas has often been a source of mucli lieart- 
burning and mortification to travelling Britons 
of gentle birth but untitled rank, and of no 
small social advantage to many a petty foreign 
nobleman exiled to our shores. 

Among the foreign nobility, none hol<l a higher 
or prouder iunk than the so-called nu'diatised 
Princes of Germany, the descendants of those 
rulers whose principalities, on the dissolution of 
the German Empire in 18()6, wore annexed and 
absorbed into the kingdom of Prussia, the rulers 
of the separate states forming which, still retain 
their, titular rank and are accorded semi-regal 
honours. Such mediatistM.1 Princes enjoy the style 
of ‘ Prince,’ and are ad<lresaed as JJurchlanchl, or 
Serene Highness. Of tlie many German Princes 
who belong to tliis rauk, none, perhaps, is better 
known in England than Count (Tleichen, who, 
before his marriage into our Euglisli aiistocracy, 
bore, as brother of the then reigning Prince, the 
title of Prince Victor of Hohenlohe-Laugenbiirg. 
The nephew of Her Majesty, Prince Ldningen, 
finds a place in the list of the mediatised Princes ; 
next to whom, in foreign titular precedence, rauk, 
by a decision of the Gorman Diet some sixty years 
ago, the Counts who are entitled to the style of 
Erlanchtf or Most Illustrious. Directly associate/l 
w'ith the ‘Most Illustrious Counts’ may he reck- 
oned at least one English peer, the Duke of 
Portland, wdio, as a descendant of Ben ti nek, the 
favourite of William IIP of Orange, is thus 
closely allied to one of the noblest of the foreign 
patrician families, tlie head of which, Count 
William Bentiuck, resides in the country of his 
family’s adoption. 

In the consideration of the questions of foreign 
titles, few points are more interesting tlum this 
close connection of our aristocracy with that of 
the Continent, not merely through marriage, hut 
through direct descent or personally gained dig- 
nity. Tlius, on tlie long list of the Priiujes of the 
Holy Homan Empii‘e who follow in rank ‘the 
Illustiuoiis Counts^ may be enumerated no few'er 
than three English ptiers : the Duke of Marl- 
bSrough, the Duke of Leeds, Karl Cowper ; Lord 
Anindell of Wardour and Lord Denbigh being 
Counts of the Holy Homan Empire. Though 
the present heads of the Denbigh and Howard 
families respectively are permitttHl U) bear their 
foreign titles, it was not without some opposition 
from the government on tlieir original assiunp- 
tion. The Fieldings — who claim to be a younger 
branch of the Hapsburgs, Emprors of Austria-— 
were plain ‘Esquires’ in the land of their adop- 
tion, and onljr obtained their Earldom through 
their connection with the Villiers ; while Thomas 
Anmdell of Wardour, in spite of his services 
4^inst the Turks, only received his peerage at 
the hands of Queen Elizabeth, his cousin, in order 
that his English rank might outbalance that of 
his fSreign title. ^ I would have my dogs wear 
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my own collar,' shrewdly remarked Queen Bess 
on the occasion ; and tliis is the view that to our 
own day 'has been retained in this country re- 
spe<*ting the English assumption of foixiign titles, 
which are only borne by direct permission of the 
sovereign. By this right, and this right only, the 
Duke of Hamilton bears the French title of Due 
de ChatellK^rault, in France— long disputed with 
him by the Duke of Abenoin : by tliis riglit the 
Duke of Wellington boors tlio style of Prince of 
Waterloo in Belgium, and other foreign titles ; 
the Earl of Nelson, Duke of Bronti* in Italy ; 
the Earl of Clancarty, the additional style of 
Marquis of Heusden in the Netlierlands ; and 
before his recent accession to the English peerage. 
Lord RothHchild, the Austrian barony by which he 
was so well known. 

On any other ground, the assumption of foreign 
titjes in England is purely a matter of courtesy, 
wdiich might possibly be set aside by a punctilious 
Lord Chamberlain, if the bolder desired to be 
‘ presented ’ at court Socially, however, such 
delicate points are not pressed ; hence, a title<l 
foreigner enjoys many advantages in that com- 
plicated code ot precedence, the adjustment of 
wdiicli causes so much trouble to hostesses who 
entertain distinguished guests, and in the legal 
arrangement of wliich tlie bearer of foreign rank 
finds no place. None the less, it is a courteous 
concession for the head of a foreign house of 
umlisputed nobility, whether IVince, Duke, or 
(bunt, to take his place after an English Duke. 
The exi.stence. of such a couce.'^sion is traced to the 


still surviving traditions of the fascinating days ' 
of chivalry, when in the lists of a tournament A 
foreign knight’s rank was never questioned, but 
precedence freely allowed him. 

No foreign, though more particularly no French j 
title holds a more esteemed place than that of j 
‘‘ l^Iarquis,' which, indeed, socially may be said to j 
rank d)ove that of Duke, for the very simple 
reason, that while the First Napoleon created A 
large number of Dukes and Princes, he patented 
no Marquises, who, unless the sons of Imperialist 
Dukes, are therefore knowui to be of creation 
belonging to the days of the monarchy. Such 
points ui-e of course diiricult to determine without 
ready sources of reference ; but in foreign society 
such distinctions arc as familiar as are with ns 
those 'which regulate the relative social position 
of the mcmbcTH of our aristocracy. 

It is a distinction not always thovmghly un- I 
derstood, that 'which exists between political or, 
peerage nobility and nobility of blcuKl. A gentle- 
man of blood being already noble, cannot be 
further ennobled by beirig raised to the peerage, 
though his rank and privileges are thereby aug- 
mented. This is a point which, if it is not always 
clear to the English mind, it is diflicult to ex2>laiil ; 
to the foreigner. He,* however, perhaps betUtt’ 
than the Briton, can grasp the meaning of Iba 
amusing anecdote of the Spanish grandees^ wh#/ ; 
signing their consent to the Accession to their 
throne of the French Philip V., wrote Cfuch a^dlUiii ; 
his name, ‘Noble the king;* one, hoil^eVttlV; 
adding, ‘and a little moi’c ‘for,’ ho said, : 

V is a Frenchman^ while f, 1 am a OAgtilSnia? 
Though it is a colloquial %Jtiou avaiy 

SpaniatfY is of noble birth, it mhst bo S^motn^ 
bered tllii it is only the heads of the Spanllii ^ 
noble families who bear the title ; the old^ ebtt 
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of a Duke being known during . his father’s 

lifetime simply as ‘ Don Alfonso di J 

It is perhaps^ not familiarly known that a 
Spanish title is by no means an inexpensive 
luxury. The rank of grandee costs about one 
thousand pounds ; and while with us a ducal 
title entails an outlay of about thirteen hundred 
pounds, it must be remembered that it is only 
the original recipient who pays this sum, which 
in Spam is renewable on every fresh assumption 
of tne title. This is but* poorly recompensed 
by the right enjoyed by all Spanish grandees of 
remaining covered in the presence of royalty, a 
privilege confined in this country to the family 
of Lord Forester and Lord Kiiigsale. 

The mention of Spanish nobility affords an easy 
transition to that or the Netherlands, the bluest 
blood of which tractes its origin to the days of 
the Spanish occupation. The holders of title in 
Belgium are divided into two classes, the former 
of which derive their titles from the old Austrian 
Empire ; those ennobled by the successive rulers 
of the Netherlands since Napoleon’s conquest 
taking in the social hierarchy a very much less 
enviable situation, however high-sounding their 
titlesr 

Amidst the complications of the code of pre- 
cedence, which abroad causes no leas trouble than 
with us, deserves mention from its connection 
with our country the hotly disputed quarrel of 
the Maltese nobility as to this very point, w-hich 
was onl^ finally settled by the Foreign Office 
determining that there existed twelve noble 
Maltese families, whose precedence should be 
regulated by the respective dates of their crea- 
tions j in accordance with which simple arrange- 
ment the social innchinci'y of Maltese intercourse 
has been able to proceed with less friction than 
formerly. 

Rank in Italy is neither so rare nor so costly 
as in Spain, not a few titles, such, for instance, as 
that of Prince of San Donato, being derived from 
the possession of certain estates, a relic of feudal 
law long since abolished with us,’ but, curiously 
enough, still technically retained in the case of 
Arundel Castle. The Princes who enjoy the 
equally feudal privilege of erecting a haldacchino 
in their great halls are, however, an envied 
minority. Customs vary in Italy respecting the 
eocial assumption of title. In Northern Italy, 
the son of a marcJme is styled cavaliere ; while in 
Roman society he would probably be known by 
the same title aa^ his father, though the younger 
sod^ of a princely house will simply have engraved 
on his visiting tmrd his Christian name and sur- 
name with the addition ‘de’ Principi di ,* and 

above this a princely coronet 

Pew points are more puzzling, alike to the 
foreigner and the Englishman, than this matter 
of the right to the use of ‘‘the coronet, it being a 
cause of satirise to the former that a baronet, and 
still more tne younger son of a peer, who, he is 


still more the younger son of a peer, who, he is 
informed, is of * noble ’ birth, have no right to a 
^corqnet Thus it .copies about that the younger 
sen of the peer whose courtdsy title of ‘Honour- 
It may be mentioned, is utterly untrans- 
a diplomat^ post abroad, but 
: a right^^^ use a coronet, is ^iven no 

bemg the equal of the youfcgest son 
wh^ father was perhaps^ oourt- 


So little, indeed, is this ouestion of * nobility^ 
understood even ^y English people, tliat there 
are sons of peers who in foreign society, if asked 
whether they were ‘ noble,’ would perhaps thought- 
lessly answer in the negative, because not bearing 
any title, when, as a matter of fact, they might 
claim precedence on the score of birth over many 
a (iraf, a Comte, or a Marchese. - Should he en- 
deavour to explain that as a member of the I.iOWor 
House he was merely a ‘Commoner,’ he would 
probably simply succeed in impressing his foreign 
friends that he was nothing but a plebeian. The 
i^elative positions of the ‘ gentry ’ and the ‘ nobility,’ 
which with us are, by those interested in such 
matters, thoroughly understood, might perhaps be 
best summed up to the inquiring foreigner by 
stating that wliat we call ‘gentry’ they would 
term ‘noble;’ and what we call ‘noble,’ they 
term ‘high noble.’ This, indeed, is the gist of 
the explanation once afforded to a German by the 
author of a curious little work anonymously pro- 
duced by ‘A Traveller’ in 1842, entitled British 
and Hontinenial Titles of Honour, a little volume 
which owed its existence to the many errors that 
the writer found to prevail as to the relative rank 
of those bearing titles at home and abroad. The 
reciprocal puzzles of English and foreign titular 
rank are indeed many, nor are they likely, in an 
age like the present, to be more satisfactorily 
regulated than they have been over the many 
centuries during which their peculiar signifi- 
cance, freely though it has been acknowledged, 
has steadily tended to lose ground. 


ASTBURY’S BARGAIN. 

A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER V. — ALMOST ‘TOO MUCH JOY.’ 

Overton Park was within an hour’s easy drive 
to the City, and one of the prettiest places in 
the picturesque district of Norwood. The grounds 
extended to about fifteen acres, and were sur- 
rounded by magnificent beeches, oaks, and elms. 
The house was outside in the style of a baronial 
castle, with minarets, buttresses, and a clock 
tower ; but within, it was arranged on the most 
approved modem principles of comfort and con- 
venience. There were green terraces reaching 
down to an extensive lawn, surrounded by a 
dense shrubbery of holly and rhododeudi'ons. 
Beyond was the poi'k, where all the year round 
a few deer might be seen tamely nibbling the 
rich herbage, undisturbed by tlio two cows which 
shared the pasture, or the trattic along the beech 
avenue. The place had been purchased by the 
late John Ellicott from the executors of an 
eccentric gentleman who, combining admiration 
for ancient architecture with a due sense of 
the advantages of modern improvements, had 
built the house and arranged the grounds accord- 
ing to his own views. Overton Park was now 
the property of Mr Ellicott’s nephew, who brought 
his young wife home after a pleasant sojourn oa 
the Riviera. 

There never had been such a tender and 
devoted husband as Henry Dacon, not ‘ only 
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during the hopeymoon, but ip the mt tbs and demand being the finale to tins portentous intro- 
years that succeeded it The cluef ai i of his duction. 
existence seemed to be the ais<^ery of some was thinking about Daisy.’ 
new means for affording his wife pleasure ; and ‘You say that as solemnly as if she were laid 
he was brimful of joy whenever he succeeded up with some serious illness. Certivinly, we do 
in giving her some unexpected and pleasing not see so much of her as I know you would 
surprise. She had no wish, no whim even, like ; but we must make allowances for an 
however extravagant, which was not immediately authoress who is absorbed in the production of a 
gratified. He passed the recognised bounds of magnum opus wliicli is to set the Thames on fire, 
a husband’s most transcendent proofs of affin:- Let us hope it will, and that she may be content 
tion — he not only made his mother-in-law wel- with, the olnze. But 1 hope you ai'e not going 

come to the house, but he showed her every to charge me with the task of seeing that the 

token of respect at home and abroad. No mother fireworks go off properly, for that would be too 
had ever before known such a paragon of a much for me.’ 

son-in-law. He had made the most liberal ‘ I don’t like you to make fun about her work, 
settlements on her daughter, and by his atten- Henry — she is so earnest over it ; and you know 
tioua made her the envy of all the matrons in that some publishers liave acknowledged she has 
her circle who had daughters married or to talent.* 

marry. The widow fully appreciated the advance ‘I am sure she has, and I had not the least 
in social estimation thus gained, and was intensely intention of jesting about it. My little joke was 
proud of it. But she contrived to wave the meant solely to drive that shadow from your face, 

flag of triumph so discreetly that few could say Is there anything the matter with herl* 

she was unduly vain of the good fortune which ‘I am afraid there is,’ continued Mrs Dacon 
had befallen her and her daughter. pensively ; ‘ and you have made me so happy 

Every one who had any intimacy with the that I feel her gry^f the more distressfully.* 
young wife assured her that she had drawn a ‘What is tlie trouble? Can we do anyj.hing 
big prize out of the matrimonial lucky-bag ; and to relieve her of it, or at least to lighten it in 
she would answer frankly that she knew, and anyway?’ 

was glad and grateful for it. She began almost ‘I wish we could, and I know that you wish 
to fear that Dacon was too good. As long as a it as much os 1 do. But I fear we cannot do 
year and a half after luaiTiage, when baby Hetty anything.’ 

was full seven months old, siie had the excep- ‘Then, ns we cannot, you must take comfort 

tional privilege of chiding her husband for his from the old saying, “What can’t be cured’” 

too great eagerness to satisfy all her fancies. ‘1 ‘Don’t!’ exclaimed the young wife, laying a 
do think, Henry, you want to make me believe finger lightly on his lip.s. ‘Vou must ue serious, 
that I am the mistress of an enchanted palace Henry, or 1 shall be silent. The something which 
where I have only to wish — say, for the moon, cheques cannot enable yon to do for me has tui’ned 
and it would be brought to me.’ up at last.’ 

‘Or you mightf be whisked up to the moon,* ‘There are few things which love supported 
he answered, laughing os he ki-ssed her. ‘ Why, by a good hank account cannot accomplish,’ he 
wlmt is there in the world that I care for except rejoin< - encouragingly. ‘Come, out with it, and 
to make you glad ? — always glad that you chose give Sir Galahad a chance of proving his mettle.’ 
me for better for wor.se. 1 have got the “ better,” ‘ You are not serious yet,’ she said with mild 
and I hope you will never think that you have reproach, ‘altliough I have told you that the 
got the “ w'oi*sc.’” subject is distressing me so much. But I will 

‘ No — never, you foolish old man,’ she rejoined, tell you what it is. Daisy is very ill — she is 
patting his cheek fondly. moping her heart out because Gilbert is banished, 

‘Well, you have not wanted anything out of and she will never know happiness until he is 
the way yet—at anyrate, nothing that the simple brought buck,’ 

signing of a cheque could not provide.’ He became serious enough as these words were 

‘Are you not afraid that by being too good spoken, and the wife felt that he involuntarily 
to me, you will bring on a /it of satiety, and drew a little away from her, whilst sh^in surprise 
I may grumble because you cannot give me clung the more closely to him. • 
something that is beyond the reach of cheques?’ ‘I have not annoyed you, Henry; I hope I 

slfe asked with playful gravity. have not done that?’ she pleaded. 

* I would try to get it,’ was the cheery response, ‘No, no, Hetty,’ he answered gravely; ‘not 
‘by favour or force; and if I failed, then I annoyed me, but bothered me, for you found 
, would trust to your wise head to understand out the thing 1 cannot do for vou. llemember, 
that it was not my fault’ even if I could bring Astbiiry back to Englamli 

‘But if my wise head would not understand, I could not compel ki?n to love your cousin* 
and I still cried for the unattainable — what You cannot have forgotten that it w’tw another ' 
then?’ person he cared for, and she knew it — I am ^ 

‘ I should be wretched until you came back sorry for her ; I am sorry for him ; but I 
to your senses^ and did understand. — You are see how to help them in the vray you want^ • 
ditiaining about something unusual now. What ‘Yes, I know it is impossible, and wish'l bad. i 
is it?’ not spoken about it ; but she is suffering so | 

They were in Hetty’s boudoir — a place sacred much, and all the yiore because she tries to tude 1 
to themselves except on ‘company’ nights — and it. If she would only unburden her mind by 
she was resting on his shoulder, passing her telling hpr sorrow to somebody, *§110 would 6 
finders fondly through his hair. He looked up better ; i>ut she will not say anything oven ;te ! 
•mililfg at the prospect of some easily satisfied me.’ » 
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* It ifi betto that «ha «hould not^* he &aid 
abruptly, as if irritated ; but he instantly subdued 
his voice and continued : ^ Still, seeing vou so 
anxious on tlie subject, she might have told you 
that I have already done all 1 could for them 
both.’ 

‘Yota have I — 0 Henry, you make me glad 
agi^n.^ She must have said something to you, 

^ * Yes — not much ; but remembering the informa- 
tion you gave me I understood her, and opened 
the way for them to correspond.’ 

‘Then you knew where he was !’ she exclaimed 
in amazement. 

‘He wrote to me/ was the reply, with a rest- 
lessness ho had not previously exhibited in their 
private conversations. 

She clasped her arms round him, her lieart 
thi'obbing with pride and affection. ‘You knew 
all tlio time, and yet incurred that great loss 
rather than betray him !’ 

He endured the embrace ; he could not respond 
to it. ‘I told you at the time,’ he said cohlly, 
‘that I did not believe Aatbury guilty. But I 
think, Hetty, a little reflection will convince you 
that the seldomer his name is mentioned between 
us tBe more comfortable it will be for me.’ 

‘I will never speak of him again,’ was the 
impulsive promise. ‘But it is a pity, since you 
are so sure of his innocence, that he cannot return. 
They might come together and be happy — like 
us.* 

SLo did not return to the subject after LLs 
declaratiou that it was unpleasant to him — 
although her notion was that it ought to have 
been quite the reverse, considering how noldy he 
had acted throughout towards a rival who would 
have triumphed by defaming him. But, of course, 
she hod not told ium what Gilbert had suggested, 
and she had so sternly repudiated. She kept her 
resolve, and never did tell him. 

Dacon had spoken truly. He had done his 
best to intact Daisy’s wislies. He not only asked 
Gilbert for leave to give lier his address, but 
frankly told witli what fervour the girl, strong 
in her conviction of liis innocence, had declai*ed 
her resolution to bring him buck to England, in 
order that liis good name might be cleared of 
eveyy stain with which calumny and misupprehen- 
eion bad daubed it. He went further, and told 
Gilbert that if ever a woman loved a man, Daisy 
Eoresjer iSved Jjim ; and added — with uninten- 
tional coarseness, arising from his selfish desire 
to get her out of his way as much an to console 
the exile — that it would not be difficult to per- 
suade her to emigrate to South Ajiierica. 

That letter brought one from Gilbert to Daisy 
,by the next mail ‘The account Dacon sends 
of your faith in me,’ hc^ wiTite, ‘ has given me 
unspeakable comfort ; and if I could only know 
that Het^ shared it with you, 1 should be quite 
happy. X can now tell you, for your satisfaction, 
that Biy poipplicity affair is to this extent : 

I diaebrered who the CulpriU was, and for reasons 
ot bwn, determined, to bold my tongue, even 
If blame sliould lall upon me. What these 
were 1 cannot explafn even to you ; but 
be sure that they were sti'onk ones, or 
Hald 4mt still be an exile and a diiionoured 
■m the eyes of almost every one knew 


me as Gilbert Astbury. I am now Edward 
HniTison, accounted here a most fortunate man, ; 
for my success hds been beyond my most extra* ' 
vagant expectations ; but it does not compensate ; 
for what is lost. 1 shall be glad to have news i 
from you whenever you care to write, and above : 
all things, glad to leam from you that Hetty is j 
lianpy.’ ’ 

In this he delicately indicated that the old love 
was still strong within him. If Daisy had enter- 
tained a ho].>e of her cousin’s marriage having so 
changed the nature of his regard for her as to 
permit his affection to settle elsewhere, it would 
have been dispelled by this communication. But 
Daisy was not thinking of winning him fca* her- > 
self. Feeling sure that no matter what happened 
to him— whether he die<l or married — she could 
never love any other man sufficiently to become 
a wife — she was equally sure that his affections 
could never be transferi^d to her or anybody else. 
But because she loved him so, she wanted to see 
him put right before the world. She wanted to 
see him back in his native land, and able to hold 
up his head amongst those who now believed 
him guilty. She was irritated at the idea of 
him skulking in a foreign land under an assumed 
name, and it was no consolation to her to know 
that he was successful in business. All the riches 
of GoJeouda were in her eyes worthless if good 
name had to be sacrificed for them. 

But what could she do'^ Tell him that she 
was angry with him, that she utterly disapproved 
of his conduct, and that, after racking her brain 
for every conceivable excuse for the course he 
hud adopted, she could find none? She did tell 
him, and the result was the sad response that he 
could not attempt to Justify himself to others 
because the motive wliich actuated him could 
only be understood by himself. He did not 
mean to return to England unless he learned 
that Hetty was luiliappy and in need of help. 
He implored Daisy not to despise him for his 
weakness, but to continue writing to him, for 
her lottei’s brought the sunshine of home into his 
exile’s dwelling-place, making him feel strong and 
content. 

►She wi.shed him to return ; but she could not 
offer liim the one inducement which he declared 
would bring him back. She could not tell him 
that Hetty was unhappy and needed help ; for 
every day she saw fresh proofs of her cousin’s 
perfect contentment with her lot, perfect satisfac- 
tion in her hu.sband and her pretty little daughter. 
Daisy could only report tliese facts again and 
again, but witliout once expressing surprise *br 
curiosity at the singular condition on which 
Gilbert would alone attempt to reverse the doom 
of banishment he had accepted. Before this corre- 
spondence, she had suspected the reason why he* 
had become a fugitive, and now she knew it She 
believed he was wrong ; but she could not endure 
to vex him by the constant iteration of that 
verdict She wished to help him ; and so wrote 
as pleasantly as she could, giving in reply to Lis 
minute inquiries every detail at her command of 
Hetty’s life and of the giowth of little Hetty— 
the prettiest, fairest, and merriest child that bad , 
ever been born. 

The letters became to Gilbert tbe most import* 
ant of each mail, the first sought and the first 
opened. He could fancy that he heard Baisy’a . 
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voice ^ he read the words All penne<'' ; and he 
could see her quiet sweet face watahinj^ iiiiii with 
that earnest sympathetic expresslilh he remem- 
bered 80 well in Iwr soft blue eyes. He gave her 
by every mail a sort of diaiw of his pogress, 
j as some small oonipensatk>n for the laoour he 
I entailed on her in his greedy desire for news 
from home-news of herself, her aunt, and oi the 
1 Overton Park family. She, with no other desire 
I than to console one who hjul sacrificed and suffered 
so much, replied faithfully and truly to each 
letter. Uncoiiaciously, she saved him from falling 
into the morbidly bitter state which is often 
the consequence of disappointment on an ardent 
generous nature. The activity with which he 
pursued his work after iticeiving each missive 
made him aware of the happy inflaenoe she was 
exercising over his career, and he was pi'ofoumlly 
grateful to her. When ho said * good-bye ’ to her 
at the garden gate of Cedar Cottage he had fancied 
that he was passing into the valley of gloom, from 
wdiich he would never again emerge. But youth 
and health were on his side ; and Daisy had raised 
a beacon to guide him through the darkness of a 
troubled mind. He began to wonder sometimes, 
in a vague, dreamy way, why such a woman, 
beautiful, gifted, and capable of groat love, should 
not yet have found a companion-soul worthy of 
such a treasure. 

It seemed strange to him now, that he had 
never thought of this beforJ • and with the 
thought came a chill os he ieHecte<l that her 
letters would cease when— as must happen some 
day— she married ! He had not forgotten Dacon’s 
assertion that Daisy’s heart had been given to 
himself ; but he luvl put the idea aside as one of 
his friend’s feeble efforts to console him at any 
hazard so as to keep him quiet. Daisy was, as 
she had been always, his dearest friend ; but she 
having been his confidant all along, could have 
no feeling of the kind for him, or she could never 
have endured liis constant harping on the one 
theme of liis lost love. As he considered the 
prospect of the cessation of' her letters, he became 
conscious that whilst the memory of Hetty was 
like that of one who had died yeum ago, Daisy 
was a living, near and dear presence tf> him. 

One mail arrived and brought no message from 
her. He was uneasy, but concluded that she 
htul somehow miscalculated the date of despatch. 
Another mail arrived without anything from her, 
and then he realised how precious, how necessary 
to him were those tokens of I'cmembrance from 
Daisy Forester. He felt like one who 1ms been 
toiWng through a long doi’k night and has iust 
caught the first glad signs of a bright dawn wlien 
he IS suddenly stricken blind. Was the prospect 
of happiness which he had begun to see tlirough 
Daisy^s agency to be denied him? He did not like 
to telegraph *, it would stiutle without enabling 
her to understand that he was mostly alarmed 
about herself, for he thought it could be 
nothing but Berious illness that hud arrested her 
pen. 

He wrote ; and his letter was crossed by one 
from h*a». Dacon had been verv queer for some 
time, and Hetty was much dietreBsed on his 
account. He as fond and kind os ever, 
devoted to his wife and child — madly bound up 
in the little one, with whom he spent all his 
JeiBuarviBTeiAng aimisementfi for her, and only 


smiling when he was romping with her, capenng 
about the lawn or the nursery with her. But he i 
was not well, and Hetty was very miserable about j 
him. 


A REMNANT OF PAGAN BCOTLAND, 

On the soutliem shore of the Moray Firth, along 
six miles of the Elgin coast, runs a range of mighty i 
cliffs wonderf ul to the geologist, ami the antiquary, 
They*are indented with deep gloomy caves, for- 
merly the resoi’t of smugglers, and latterly the home 
of wandering tribes of Scotch gypsies. Several of 
these ca\M?s l)ear marks of tlieir former oceupants ; 
and rude Ptairwa 3 "s cut in the face of the cliffs 
ascend to the lop, where it is said the warlock 
laird of Gordonstown held converse with the 
smugglers ; and by the compact which he had 
with the evil one, he was enabled to tell them 
whether their next venture would be successful 
or otherwise. The walls of one of these caves are 
curiou.sly sculptiii'ed with mystic symbols, some 
of which are BU]>po8ed‘ by antiquaries to be of 
Eastern origin and of great antiquity. The cliffs 
also show ])eculinr and nncbmnion instances of 
false bedding and curious jointing ; and where 
there is any conBidernblc portion of flat surface 
exposed, gigantic footprints of extinct reptiles and 
other monsters of a far-past time can be distinctly 
traced. A little farther inland, the fossil remains 
of Home of those crt?ntiires have l>een found 
in considerable numbers ; and it was here tlio 
creature was first discovered which enabled Huxley 
to overturn the opinion of Agassiz, and wjnch 
raised the famous geological dispute connected 
with the Elgin sandstones. But great as is the 
geological interest attaching to this bit of coast, 
the antiquarian is perliaps greater. There i»4iere 
a custom called ‘ the burning of the Cla\'ie,* 
which ill ugh at one time observed all aloJig the 
Morayshire coast, is now observed in Barsiiead 
alone. This custom, as we shall Bee, proS^bly 
points back to a remote anti<]tiit 3 \ 

At the western end of this remarkable range 
there is a headland rnniiing out into the sea, 
and crowning it is a quaint fishing village called 
Bnrghead. This headland was for ages held by 
the marauding Norsemen, even after their final 
overthrow by Malcolm II. in 1010; but before 
the Norsemen set foot upfjii it, there aixi those 
who believe that it was held b}' tlie Roinans, and 
that it was the northernmost ptint reached in 
Britain by the conquerors of the world. His- 
torical authorities, however, are not agreed as to 
this point But be that as it may, there is one 
mark of paganism and one mark of civilisation 
which are both unique and difiicult to explain, j 
The former is the extraordiimiw custom already ; 
alluded to, ‘the burning* of the (fiavie,^ a cuBtom ; 
of unknown origin and of unknown antiquity. ■ 
This ceremony, wJiich is an nnally perform^ pa ' 
the 11th January — New-year’s Eve, old 
— is fast degemuating into n mere masmiSirai^; 
and will j)TOl>n)dy fti a few years be left 'ik ; 
the hands of children or allou:ed to sink tetk;. 
oblivion. On the evening mentioned, dl tte ; 
fisfiernten in the village gather at -a 
for the Anslruction of the Chi’^ie* Alf Ife - - 
present dir this consists of a siimR k 
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wood and pitch. It is then fixed to a pole five 
or six feet long. The fixing must be performed 
with a itone, no metal hammer being allowed. 
When this is done, the pitch is fired bv intro- 
ducing a piece of burning peat. Coal dare not 
be used. When the fiames arise, one of the 
fishermen seizes the Olavie and rushes along one 
street, followed by the entire male population, at 
the end of which ho is relieved b^ another fisher- 
man* In this way every street m the village is 
gfone through, the Clavie being replenished from 
time to time. When the ])rocee8ion has i>a88ed 
throimh the village, the (71avie is deposited on the 
top of a little mound called ‘the Doorie,*and there ! 
it is kept burning far into the night It is then j 
broken and the embers scattered. The people I 
rush upon the pieces, and every fragment is care- 
fully gatheretl up. Kuch individual secures a ' 
ipart ; and so the ceremony ends. I 

Some years af»o every boat in the harbour was I 
Visited by the Olavie-bearcr, the intention being ' 
to purify and purge them from evil spints, and 
especially from the baleful influence of witchcraft 
The fragments gathered by the people are for the 
same purpose, and they are ^/;ored away during 
the^year. Several rules connected with the cere- 
mony have to be rigidly observed ; for example, I 
no landsman can tike part in the programme 


tinder pain of death. Indeed, strange fi^iermcn 
are looked u]X)n with suspicion, and not allowed 
to participate in the ceremony. Sixty years 
ago, a colony of fislicrmen from Campbelltowii 
flnverness-shire) settled in Burghead. After u 
lew years’ residence they were allowed to accom- 
pany the procession. The strangers grew and 
multiidied until they became os numerous as the 
original Burgheaders. Feeling their strength, they 
conceived the idea that it would be more in order 
with the fitness of things if the Clavie was burned 
on the evening of the Slst of December instead 
of the 11th of January. The innovation was 
fiercely resisted, and after a protracted struggle, 
the strangers had to succumb. A strange super- 
stition connected with the ceremony i.s, that should 
any one fall in the rush along the streets it is a 
siU’e sign that that person will never be present 
at another Clavie-burning. So sure are they of 
thi^ that should the Clavie-bearer for the time 
fall, another at once seizes the fiery mass ; and 
without waiting for the fallen man to rise, the 
crowd rushes onward, probably tramiiling him I 
under fopt i i o . 

This remnant of paganism, now slowly dying | 
out in the lone village of Burghead, was once , 
common throughout Scotland. Some say that it 
is of Scandinavian origin ; and others, that it is 
purely Celtic. There is no authority for either 
statement The ceremony was probably performed 
by botli races. It is certain that in the beginning of 
last century the kirk-session of Inveravoii forbade 
the ‘heathenish custom,* and took steps to put it 
dqwn. A minute to that effect is recortled in 
the session books. Inveravon is a pansh in the 
. Highlands of I^^ffshire where probably the foot 
iol trod, ill us showing that the 

0 ^ was practised by the Highlanders. To 
either side would be vain. What is of 
impo^'tanoe is that ^he mysterious rite is 
of much' greeter antiquity tlfein is cener- 


of much' greeter antiquity tlfcin is gener- 
It is believed that it wi^ originated 
of frightening Hitchea*’ No doubt 


the belief in it among the fishermen degenerated 
into something like that; but the origin of the 
Clavie lies deeper. The use of a stone hammer 
instead of an iron one in constructing the Clavie, 
is by some held as indicating that the ceremony 
was in existence in the Stone Age. The Clavie, 
in short, appears to be the remnant of a religious 
belief, and is probably connected with fire- 
worship. 

The unique mark of civilisation alluded to above, 
is a large cavity cut in the solid rock and known 
as the Roman Well. The cavity is about eighteen 
feet square. There is a platform three feet wide 
all round the well, and the remainder of the space 
is filled with water. The apartment is lofty, and 
it is neatly vaulted over with masonry. A stair- 
way cut in the rock leads down to the platform, 
from which one can descend into the deep dark 
pool. Several antiquarian wars have been fought 
over this well; but no satisfactory conclusion 
has ever been arrived at Burghead is altogether 
a mysterious place. It is a veritable ‘place of 
skulls.* A large ridge runs for a consideiable 
distance lietween the village and the sea, composed 
mainly of human bones. When the wind is high 
and the firth is lashed into foam, it is alleged 
that these bones have been heard to rattle, and 
mysterious groans and deep mutterings to proceed 
from the mound. To the east of the storm^swept 
headland, the sea is gradually retreating ; while 
immediately to life west of it the waters roll over 
a buried forest. Five strange sculptured stones, 
unique in Britain, have been discovered during 
the post fifty yeai's on the headland. Each of 
them represents a bull. They are sculptured in 
the fine silic.eous sandstone of the district, which 
is more enduring than marble or grauite. The 
lines are .strong unci beautiful, showing that the 
sculptor had a nigh idea of art. Like the Clavie, 
these stones are a mystery, and belong to a 
far-past time. They, too, may be a remnant of 
paganism. 

A CLUB STORY. 

The talk in the smoking-i'oom at Iloltborp last 
Christmas Eve ran wild and brilliantly for a 
while, then suddenly ceased. Everybody became 
so silent that the melancholy moaning of the 
wind round the house and down the wide chim- 
ney seemed to be finding its echo in some of 
our breasts, judging by the solemnity with which 
cigar or pipe was puffed. The cheeriest face 
amongst us was, ns usual, poor Billy Fane’s. ‘ At 
no time would you ever suppose he could not see 
you as he turns his eyes straight upon yours. 
Presently, as he looked round quickly, saying, 
‘ Come, wake up, you fellows— don’t go to sleep,* 
you would have thought he was taking a survey 
of the whole company. ‘ Hang it all ! * he con- 
tinued, ‘don’t condemn me to silence as well as 
darkness. One would think you were in training 
for a deaf and dumb asylum.’ 

J Well,’ says Colliston, a distinguished landscape 
painter, *we shall be very deaf indeed when we 
cannot hear your voice, Billy. If your eyes were 
only as good as your lungs, you’d get on, wouldn’t 
youP 

‘ Yes, indeed ; I ’m all right there,* «anawer8 
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Fane. *If I coiUtl only see trhether 1 ere was 
room, I could wheel a battalion tL * artists* 
coi^ps into line ns well as the coloiifel yonder ; or 
paint you a golden harvest picture equal to our 
Colliston here.— But please go on talking ; don’t 
waste the fleeting 11001*8 by sitting niuiu-chauce 
all the evening. Drop politics, and tfilk about 
art or the musical glasses — anything.* 

This little rally set tongues waggiuj^ again, and 
two or three of the men present began in an 
undertone questioning whether it was worse to be 
blind or deaf. Then, after a minute, Sir Joseph, 
our host, delicately broached the subject to Fane, 
asking him which he considered the worse. 

‘I hope you don’t mind, Billy,* he went on, 
‘but you should be an authority. Would you 
rather bo as you are, or deaf V 

‘Ah ! I can’t say,* was the reply. ‘I know it 
is pretty awkward sometimes to be blind ; but it 
is so old a story with 1110, I don’t think much 
about it now, On the whole, though, I fancy 1 *d 
rather live in darkness than in silence ; hut 
then, as I say, I’m used to the one, and you 
fellows seemed inclined to give me a dose of 
the other.* 

‘ Pretty awkward to he blind,* mused Sir Joseph. 
‘Yes, by Jove! I should think it was. That’s 
a very mild way of putting it. I say, Fane, would 
you mind telling us the worst time you ever had 
of it throughout vour affliction f I mean, wlien 
did it give you the greatest—l mean, when did 
it put you in the greatest fix apart from the 
general trouble of it '? I suppose you have rend 
Called Back ? You were never in such a corner, 
for instance, as that fellow found himself in, I 
hope! You were never pr^isent at a murder, 
were you?* 

‘ No ; not quite so had as that,’ answered the 
blind man. * But I was once in a very terrible 
scrape. Some of you might have heard of it at 
the time, if you were not all so inconveniently 
young ; it is nearly twenty years ago now.’ 

‘ Indeed I What, through not being able to see 
your way about?* asked the host. ‘Where did it 
happen ? I never heard of it ; hut then, to be 
sure, we have not known you twenty years.’ 

‘No, of course not. There were none of you 
born then, perhaps 1 ’ 

A hearty laugh ran round the little assemhly 
at this sally ; and presently, in compliance with 
the general desire, Fane agreed to tell his 
story. 

Sir Joseph Winch’s acquaintance was like Sam 
Weller’s knowledge of London, curious and variecl. 
He delighted, especially at Christmas- time, to 
gather round him all sorts and conditions of 
men — bohemian, aristocratic, political, artistic, 
►commercial, and scientific. But these details con- 
cern us not ; this is but the record of an experi- 
ence told by Fane, and which served to make that 
particular evening the most notable and amusing 
s{^nt by Sir Joseph Winch’s guests during their 
winter visit.^ eagerly settled down to 

listen to their blind friend, who, tifter a few pre- 
liminary word^ thus began ; , 

Remember, twenty years ago my loss of sight 
was 01 .recent date, and although I was growing 
accustomed to it, and making the best of it even 
then, I had not abandoned hope, and was still 
undeF* treatment. People say I am naturally 


dodgy in my ways, and so 1 suppose I contrived 
to get about rooms and staircases, when I once 
knew them, more readily than many fellows 
would have done. At unyratt; I was as much 
at home at our little club, ‘The Wits,’ as in 
my own rooms, and couhl go nn and down stiiiis 
and find my way all over the house without 
assistance. Not so, however, in the streets or 
strange places ; and therefore 1 always have a 
young lad in my service as guide and escort, who 
fetches me, and, as 1 might say, carries mo hither 
and thither ! Friends have always been very 
kind and civil in asking me to dine and join 
in many a little social gathering. Now, I had 
been to one of these on the evening in question, 
and it was arranged that my host should drop me 
at the club, where the lad had been ordered to 
meet me and take me home. 

A little before midnight, therefore, on — yes, it 
was on a Christmas Eve, just nineteen years ago, 
as I think, this very night, we reached the club. 
Snow had been falling the whole evening ; and 
when we entered the hall, I congratulated my 
friend that he had no farther to go with me on 
such a miserable night ; it was well we hud made 
the arrangement. lie, too, was glad his escort 
duty was over, and hade me good-night on the 
tlireshold. 

* My lad has not come yet, I suppose ? ’ said I 
to the porter. ‘ It has not struck twelve, I 
think?’ 

‘No, sir ; it wants ten minutes.’ 

‘ Then I will go up-stairs and wait,’ said L 
taking off my topcoat. ‘Let mo know when I 
am fetched. — Who is in the club?’ 

‘ A^'ery few, sir ; no one, indeed, but Mr 
Gridlay.’ 

I paused, ns tlie man put niy hand on the 
balustrade, the only guide I wanted to find my 
way up ' tail's.— * Oh, which room is he in, do 
you kii'jv. ?* 

’‘ Back drawing-room, sir, I think. The waiter 
has lately taken liim up a cup of coffee.’ 

‘ Good,* I tliought to myseu, as I ascended the 
stairs. ‘Then I will go into the front room.’ 

Now, here, 1 must just tell you Fane 

paused ; then, after seeming to make up his 
mind, resumed : Well, I need not go into details ; 
hut this man Gridlay had played me a scurvy 
trick s^me year or so before— a trick which 
changed whole current of my life. I need 
not say it was in the matter of a k>ve affair. 
Briefly, just before I lost my sigkt I was engaged 
to he married ; hut of coui’se when there was 
every likelihood of my never again being able 
to put brush to canvas, I was bound to release 
the young lady ; but slie would not hear of it, 
though her father hesitated. She was still pre- 
pared to share iny lot. We should have enough 
to live comfortably on, •though at a very reducect^ 
figure from what it woulrl have been had I beeu^ j 
able to pursue my profession. I’he old gentl^l 
man would have given way— was giving 

The affair hung in the hnhince, when ihit 
Albert Gridlay turndll the scale against 
was intimate with the family,., and it 
had secretly nourial^d a strong affe(l«^ii 
fiancee, fio, wlint does the fellaw do iwhttt 
hears of/my misfortune, and, a«* ^ 

but speoK^ th(‘ father his own I 
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without saying a word to the girl herself. He 
was a rich man compared with me, and it would 
have been a far better match from that pomt 
His proposal, I say, turned the scale against 
me. The old gentleman insisted on breaking off 
our engagement— did break it oif ; but I am 
happy to say the young lady never married 
Ondky, although for a long time her family 
moved heaven and eai’th to induce her to do 


sa 


Qridlay and I had a slight acmuiintance^with 
each other, and assuredly neither liked the other. 
He was a horsey, sporting sort of gentleman — not 
my style of man at all ; but he was a member 
; of my club ; and after his conduct, and when 1 
knew he was still prosecuting hia suit, I cut 
him dead, though cutting a fellow is not easy 
for a blind man. However, about a fortnight 
before this hventful (Christmas Eve we were 
accidentally thrown together in the club, and I 
could not avoid him. He made some insolent 
, allusion to the probable reason for niy not speak- 
ing to him ; and being a peppery fellow, I un- 
wisely took it up, and, contrary to my custom, had 
an open and angry quarrel with, him — about the 
only*one I liave ever had with anybody in my 
life. Some high words passed, and at last I said : 
* You take advantage of my infirmity, sir. You 
would not have dared to have said tliat if we 
had been on equal terms, because, you know, if 
you had, I should have knocked you down.’ 

, He replied with renewed insolence ; and 1 don’t 
know what might have happened, had not some 
one interfered and pacifically led me out of the 
room ; but I was very angry, threatened to bring 
the matter before the Committee, and in my 
irritation said many things perhaps I ought not 
to have said. 

Thus you can understand, with this dispute 
still clouding the atmosphere, why I should 
avoid the room in which the porter said Mr 
Qridlay wtis sitting ; and so I wont into the front 
drawiim-room. All was silent as I paused and 
listened for a moment at the door. 1 could have 
sworn no one was in the room. Knowing the 
ropes, as the sailors say, I felt my way to my 
favourite corner on a long couch at the opposite 
side to the fireplace. Sitting down gladly, for 
I was tired after my tramp through the snow, 
to wait till 1 should be fetched, 1 pi'esently 
began to doze, and in a little while fell fast asleep, 
it is to b« supposed for more than an hour. 
Awaking at last, Wid feeling very cold and a little 
dazed, 1 stood up, and was feeling my way by the 
edge of the couch towards the fireplace, when I 
euddenly kicked against the feet and legs of some 
one sitting at the farther end of the seat. 

* I beg your pardon,’ 1 cried ; but there was 
no response, and the legs were' not removed. ‘I 
hope I did not hurt you?’ I continued. ‘I 
dia not know itny one was sitting there.’ 

Still no response; still no movement of the 
iobstructing feet. ^ 

Gently 8tirotchi«4? forward, my fingers fell upon 
drawn«up and contorted kifbe, and close to it an 
!ice«*€Old hand clenched and rigid. Then I gently 
ttpok the sitter by the shouh^er ; still he did not 
piiove ; hie body, too, seemed rigid, and curiously 
;%e||;t:b9^akwardk Growing alarmed, I pt^ssed iny 
awiMy up to his me and foreh^; the 
' was Me a block of ice, 

^ 


* Good God ! ’ I cried, * the man is dead i ’ In 
a paroxysm of dismay, 1 fumbled and stumbled 
my way to the bell and rang it violently. 

Before I had time to return to the couch, the. 
waiter* was in the room. 

* See, waiter ! who is that on the eouch ? 1 am 
afraid he is very ill, if not dead.’ 

* Dead, sir — never!’ exclaimed the man. — ‘Why, 
it’s Mr Gridlay, I brought him his coffee about 
an hour before I saw you come into the club, 
sir ; he was then in the back room. Here is his 
cup, nearly empty, beside him on the table. — What 
had I better do, sir ? ’ 

‘Do? Why, rouse the house; send for a 
doctor, quick.’ 

But. poor Gridlay was beyond the reach of 
doctors ; the united skill of the whole College of 
Physicians could have availed him nothing. 

I cannot pietend to narrate in detail what 
followed. Tne commotion, be sure, was terrible. 
A doctor was soon on the Bi)ot. The dead man’s 
friend.s were coniiimnicated with ; liis elder brother 
arrived, bringing a second doctor with him, and 
then the police were informed ; I, standing by 
bewildered, helpless, and incapable, telling my 
story over and over again, and answering a dozen 
({iiestions a minute. Finally, the body was re- 
moved ; and, as my lad hud failed me, I was 
token home by a waiter, but not before one of the 
doctors had given it as his opinion that death was 
Ctuused by poison— strychnine, lie suspected, from 
the dregs in the coffee cup and the contorted 
position of the corpse. There would have to be 
an inquest. 

And in two days’ time an inquest was held, at 
which, of course, my evidence u^as essential. The 
post-mortem confirmed the doctor’s suspicion : 
strychnine was the cause of death, the remains 
of tlic coffee proving it had been swallowed in 
that But how did deceased come by the drug? 
There all was doubt and mystery. The inquest 
was adjourned. At the next inquiry I was re- 
called, and subjected to a rigid anu most unpleas- 
ant cross-examination. Said the coroner, or the 
lawyer who npjxiared to watch the case on behalf 
of the deceased’s relatives- I am not sure which, 
for, remember, I was wholly unconscious of the 
juspect of the court and of the relative positions 
of the people in it — said somebody, therefore : 
‘Now, you see, Mr Fane, we are unable to dis- 
cover how or by what means the unfortunate 
gentleman came to have poison in his cup. He 
was not known to have any strychnine in his 
possession, and there is no evidence to show that 
he ever purchased any: no bottle or phial Has 
come to light The question, therefore, naturally 
arises, how came there to be strychnine in that 
coffee cup ? You are blind, suffering, I believe, 
from atrophy of the optic nerve, and are, as I am 
informed, under medical treatment for the malady 
— you are taking medicine. Now, do you happen 
to know what the principal ingredient of tWt 
medicine is 

I paused ; for I did happen to know — it was 
strycanine, and I did^ not like the question. It 
was repeated. 

Then I replied promptly : ‘ Strychnine, I be- 
lieve ; and I am obliged to have something of the 
kind injected into my arm periodically.’ 

‘Exactly so,’ continued my interrogator. ‘It 
is the ordinai’y drug used in such cases. Bulf you 
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alaotake ai^ertaixiprbportiott ^f itwitliy arfood, of physicking a horn. We were able to bring 
do yon not 1* , i evidence of this into cotirt on the occasion of tho 

‘Ves.’ adjourned inquest, the result being a verdict of 

* And had you not the little bottle containing suicide whilst of unsound mind/ 
it in your pocket at the time you were sitting on ‘Pretty awkward to be blind — yea, truly V said 
the couch, alongside the deceased, you two being Sir Joseph Winch. ‘One need not be suspected 
entirely alone in the room of your clubP of murder, however, to convince us of that ;* and 

‘Certainly,’ I exclaimed in some agitation, for his opinion was echoed unanimously by his guests 
I now clearly saw to what a dreadfm suspicion as they broke up for the night, 
these questions pointed. ‘ But you don’t mean to 

imply* I continued hastily DRAMATIC INSTINCT 

^Be kmd enough to answer my question ; con- ixiXi 

fine yourself to that, please ; and let me further There are many people who are neither drama- 


irely alone in the room of your clubP of murder, however, to convince us of that ;* and 

Certainly,’ I exclaimed in some agitation, for his opinion was echoed unanimously by his guests 
low clearly saw to what a dreadfm suspicion as they broke up for the night. 


THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT. . 
There are many people who are neither drama- 


ask : had you not quite recently had a very ^jg^g jjqj, novelists by profession, but who yet 
OTgry quarrel with the late Mr AlWt arullay ( a ,,cen eye for ‘effect’ that they may 

Was there not great animosity existing between . • i 4. i i -i c -4. 1 

you previously 1 Were you not deadly rivals so farce- writers, such 

• “ * people are quick to see a ‘ situation,* and if neces- 


tO speak P peupie uie quieiv tu see u sibiuiiiiuii, uuu u. ueees- 

What could I answer ? And as 1 answered 1 surj, to make one, in order to indulge in a little 


felt the full force of the situation, and though I 
was comparatively young in those days, 1 knew 


cheap theatrical display. It would not he diffi- 
cult to show that almost every man of genius of 


that it might go liai'd with me, os it had done poetic teraperament has indulged njorc or less in 
with many a better man, cu'e 1 could clear myself propensity j in many coses, doubtless, without 


! of the frightful iini,utation-~ere I could break intending any liarm by the simulation or untruth- 
I down the case that was building up against me. o ;r 4.i4 -iai a 

! Hud any legal adviser been at hand, '’he would fulness S.nue onS ventured to remind Alexandre 
probably have cautioned me at the outset of this Dmnas that an anecdote he had just related was 
string of inquiries, and have told me I was not strictly in accordance with the truth. ‘ No,* 
bound to answer them. As it was, the admission he said frankly, ‘it was not, 1 know; but the 


was made and the mischief done. 

However, no more questions were put to me 
then ; 1. was led from the witness box, and the 
coroner very soon proceeded to commeiit on the 
evidence. He touched slightly but significantly 
on mine — sufficiently to rn’catly add to my grow- 
ing uneasiness. He uskea the jury if they would 


story was ever so much better as I told it.’ The 
same desire has influenced, and will influence, 
thousands of persons in embellishing a story. 
Being a novelist, Dumas may perhaps be excused 
for giving play to his imagination for the sake of 
heigliteniiig ‘effect;’ ami the same excuse could 
be urged in favour of those novelists who, in 


like a further adj’ourn merit of the case, or whether recording their ‘ personal ex]>eriences,’ liardly ever 
they thought there was sufficient evidence before allow one to lose sight of the fact that they are 
them to enable them to arrive at a verdict They story-tellers by profession. Bo much of their 
thought there was not ; for although no doubt ! time is ' * ent in contriving situations, that it ia 


existed as to the cause of death, it was desirable | 
that the matter should be further sifted, and 


another cflbrt made to discover how strychnine ness. 


not at aii surprising that they are often tempted 
to stray from the paths of absolute truthful- 


had found its way into the deceased’s coffee evi- The general public, however, has no such 
dently a direct allusion to the fact that I had excuse. Yet so keen is the dramatic instinct 
strychnine in my possession at the time we were with many people, that tliey contrive ‘situations’ 
sitting alone almost side by side in the club. The with a fertility of resource that would make many 
consequence, of course, was a further adjourn- novelists wild with envy. But the dramatic 
ment. instinct is mostly displayed in the telling of 

Need I say that during that time I went throimh stories, in connection with which ‘truth is,* no 
an agony of suspense? A dark suspense it might doubt, ‘a snd Imrnperer of genius,’ because it is 


truly be called, which was not a little added to 
by the information which reached me that Grid- 
lay’s brother intended to subpuena the witnesses 


comparatively rare in real life that experiences 
fit in with preconceived notions, f he^ — whether 
owing to innate ideas or from a loving study 


of ftiy quarrel with deceased at tlie club, with a of fiction is more than need be determined — are 


view of getting a verdict of wilful murder against frequently romantic in the extreme. Fitz-Boodle 
me by the coroner’s jury. confessed that in all the comedies and romances 

ho Imd read the hero hml always a go-between 
Here the blind story-teller paused, and turning —a valet or humble follower—who performed 
his face from one side to the other, you would the intrigue of the pie<?b ; and consequently ho' 
have supposed he was looking at us, for his eyes selected some Buboi'diiiate to airry his letters to 
seemed to twinkle knowingly. Then he said: Minna Lbw'e, notwithstanding that he might easily 
‘There, gentlemen — that was iny fix, and a pretty have given her them himself. There nmy be/i 
awkward one, yOu will admit — But I was not good deal underlying this little bit of satire, 
hanged,* he went on with a comical smile playing A familiar story is fold of a soldier who^ 


about his lips, ‘as you se^ for, happily, by dint ing a reprieve fora companion, rode at h^dlopfg 
of inquiries, good l^gal advice, and a clever detec- speed until he near^ the camp, and then ;hS 
tivj, we were enabled to prove that Mr Albert drew rein and waited until the firino-party 


uvj, we were enabled to prove that Mr Albert drew rein and waited until tne nnuo-party 
^Gridlay had obtained strycanine pills or boluses to turn oft Being reproached by a 
from a vetwinary surgeon in the neighbour- who oskedl him why he did not ride aiid 
. )liood cif Newcastle .with the ostensible purpose relieve the condemned man’s feelitig^ he 
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nontly exclaiined : * Wlmt 1 would yon have me 
epoil all the dramatic effect 1 ’ DoubtleBs, in ell 
the cases he had ever heard of, the reprieve came 
just as the execution was about to take place. 
Few, perhaps, have the dramatic instinct so rinely 
developed as in this apocryphal soldier; but the 
quality is by no means rai-e, especially among 
young men of poetic temperament. ‘The Eng- 
lish artist,’ says Lytton, ‘ generally commences 
with rapture and historical composition, to con- 
clude with avaricious calculations and portraits of 


Alderman Simpkins.’ Nearly every young man, 
it is true, commences with poetry and ends with 
prose ; and as a rule, the dramatic qualities wear 
off with increase of age. 

But there are exceptions. Rogers the banker- 
poet, was always a man of great arti.‘»tic feeling; 
and ill The Early Days of Samicel Rogers a story 
is told that fully shows that in his regard for 
dramatic effect he was not hampered by the truth. 
According to Mr ClayJcn, Le.slie the artist said 
that when he and his daughters were at Brighton, 
Rogers took them in his carriage to the Byke. 
‘As wo sat in his carriage,’ Leslie proceeds, ‘look- 
ing over the vast expanse of coyntry below us, he 
poiqted down to a village that seemed all peace 
and beauty in the tranquil sunset “ Do you see,’ 
he said, “ those three large tombstones close to 
the tower qf the church ? My father, my mother, 
and my grandfather are buried there.*'’ Leslie 
told Mr Philip Gilbert Huinerton the anecdote 
himself, and imitated Rogers’s tone of voice, which 


he says was most pathetic. On hearing the story, 
somebody exclaimed ; ‘What a lying old rascal!’ 


somebody exclaimed ; ‘What a lying old rascal!’ 
— the truth being that the poet had not a single 
relative in that churchyard. Rogers afterwards 
confessed that the only foundation for what ho 
had said was that he would have liked to be 
buried there himself. A proceeding such as this 
can only be classed among those Ties as to the 
absolute sinfulness of which theologians cannot 
agree, since there can be no doubt that Rogers 
solely aimed at heightening effect He was. in 
short, ‘ theatrical,’ a charge whicli, as every student 
of elocution knows, awakened what Dickens 
would call the * liveliest feelings ’ in the breast of 
Pitt. 

Whether that heaven-born minister was theatri- 
cal may perhaps be open to question ; but there 
can be no doubt that there have been many 
‘stagey’ scenes in the House of Commons, the 
famous dqgger incident doubtless being among the 
best known. There, however, a certain amount 
of theatrical effect is calculated and allowed for — 


a . great deal may indeed be conceded to orators 
under any circumstances ; but occasionally the 


under any circumstances ; but occasionally the 
border-line between the embellishments of rhetoric 
and the tinsel of theatricalism is over-stepped, and 
the result^ effective though it may be for the 
moment, is not calculated to enhance the reputa- 
tion of those who indulge in such resources. 

Counsel in law cases, as we all know, have, 
aa a rule, the dramatic qualities very strongly 
developed, short time ago one of these gen- 
tlemen a nasty rap over the knuckles. 

Pnmd in a very fine attitude and bursting with 


eloquenoei a ceiiiain Q.C. wa^ addressing the jury, 
the judge, interrupting him, said : ‘ I must 
. Itqueet you to change your deinean5(iur.* The 
et^ ‘1 was not avare, your 

JleWilMp ’ * Oh, probably it was quite uncon- 


scious,’ interposed the Judge ; * but do be on your 
guard. It is most troublesome that there should 
be any dramatic performance going on !’ 

In private life the love of ‘effect’ is generally 
pernicious. Everybody remembers that the im- 
mortal Pecksniff always contrived to inform his 
daughters of the coming of any visitors, in order 
that they might be found suitably employed ; 
and everybody remembers, moreover, that those 
charming girls were greatly surprised and blushed 
furiously when the visitors arrived. Somewhat 
analogous to this little piece of dissimulation is a 

1. 1. _ A • 


story which is going the rounds of the American 
press. One of the most popular of Americtin 


press. One of the most popular of Americtin 
authoresses has five sons, of wnom she is exceed- 
ingly proud. When a visitor is announced, it is 
her invariable custom, according to the story, to 
direct her sons in what position to place them- 


room may get a brief glimpse of a pleasing family 


group. This may be due to mere harmless vanity, 
although the profession of the lady is strongly 


although the profession of the lady is strongly 
gainst such a supposition. At nnyrate, the harm 
in cases of this sort is not great, nor can any 
objection be taken to 


That vivaciouB versatility, 
Which many people take for want of heart. 

They err — ’tis merely what in called mobility, 
A thing of temperament, and not of art, 


Though Heoming so from its Hunposed facility ; 
And false, though true ; for surely they ’re sincerest 
Who are strongly acted on by what is nearest. 


Who are strongly acted on by what is nearest. 


This makes your actors, artists, and romancers, 
Heroes sometimes, though seldom —sages never ; 
But speakors, bards, diplomatists, and dancers, 
Little that ’s great, but much of what is clever. 


In private life especially, the love of ‘effect* 
tends to bring about an artificiality of manner 
and of life that cannot hut be injurious. 


REAL PRESENCE. 

In the heart of tlie city that *s proud and gay, 
A child stood begging one summer day. 


The world went by ; but it took no heed. 
For the world has never a heart%) bleed 


For the woes of others : it passed along, 

And the child was alone in the hurrying throng. 


It lingered there in the summer day 
Till another l>eggar came by that way, 


Whose soul was sick with the whirl and strife 
Of the myktic something which men call Life. 


He looked at the child : at its side he stopped. 
And into its hand his last penny he dropped ; 


Then be passed along with a half-breathed sigh, 
And said, ' He want^ It more than L* 


And in him as he i>a88ed my heart adored 
The living presence of Christ the Lord I 

J. S. Flktqbxx. 
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there is enoufjh to do and to spare, and ‘mother* 
HOLIDAYS FOR POOR CHILDREN. rejoices to get rid of ‘bnby,’ vvliose teething troubles 
An age of discoveries ours may well bo called, are to be comforted by the little old woman, who 
and possibly in consequence of the eager strained lierself needs the* petting and soothing that in 
life which is always on the lookout for novelty, richer homes would be hers l)y right of her /ears 
a very old truth has come to be so fully recog- and weakness. But even in those rare and happy 
nised as to be almost new. Indeed, the saying of intervals when there does not happen to be a 
our nursery days, ‘All work and no play makes baby, the lot of the delicate diild, not wanted in 
Jack a dull boy,* has become such a living reality, the onu-roomed house, and witJi no refuge but 
tlmt during the summer months one has only to the hot and noisy streets, is one to make an angel 
turn into any large railway station to be con- weep. Those of us who are familiar with the 
vinced of the fact that dwellem in cities at least poorer parts of London know only too well the 
are full believers in the need and blessedness of listless look of the little sufferer from chronic 
a real holiday. The eager faces of the children, debility (that is, w’ant of air and food), whose 
the comfortable consciousness on the part of heavy head has no softer pillow than n doorstep, 
Paterfamilias that business is to give way to and whose pale pinched face is so utterly uusug- 
pleasure, even the hurry and hustle find incessant 
‘ By your leave,’ are so suggestive of preparations 
for happiness, that we quite understood the sym- 
pathetic remark of a porter, not too harassed to 
smile : ‘Looks like holidays, don’t it !* ones ; but it is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 

But yet another old truth has, happily for our barren surroundings which envelop a large majority 
generation, also come to he more fully understood, of the six hundred thousand children attending 
and there is perHaps no more cheering sign of London elementary schools. It is therefore little 
the times than the growing sense amongst the wonder that the scheme of sending some of the 
well-to-do that no plea.sure can be complete unless most needy for a fortnight of real holiday-life in i 
shared with their poorer brethren. In the mutter the country has proved an unmistakable success. • 
of holidays, very practical expression of this Starting some fourteen years ago in an •East End 
growth of higher feeling is to be found in the parish, the work Im grown so rapidly that after 
forujation of country holiday schemes in many four years of corporate life the Children’s Country 
large towns, and most noticeably in the huge brick- Holidays Fund was able to send away during 
and-mortar wilderness of London. Amongst its last summer no fewer than fourteen thousand 
thousands of dreary streets, the holidays may and forty-eight children. And if the sccing-off a 
mean a blessed rest to overworked teachers ; but trainfiil of ordinary travellers is a pleasant sight, 
to scholars and their parents they have a meaning what sliall be said of those groups which are 
the reverse of blessed. ‘ I wish,* said a friend becoming quite a feature in booking-clerks’ work ? 
the other day, ‘that all the boys in this neighbour- Here if? one of these groups waiting for the lady 
hood could be away — anywhere — for the who will take the tickets, at the reduced rate given 

holidays a wish that would certainly he echoed most of the Companies. Pale-faced mothers and 
by the host of young Philistines let loose into the children, happy though, and eager ; very careful 
streets with no better employment than to ‘ loaf,’ of the luggage, done ijj) in awkward bundles with 
tease, quarrel, and shout too little paper and less string, ‘Be sure you^re 

To the weakly and ailing, those too listless to gowl,* and/ let us know how you^geta are 
join in the rougher games or plays, the holiday- the materwil exhortations, to which the children^ 
time is* even more sad. Sometimes, certainly, ^iro too excited to listen. ‘Ah! we didn’t hitvo 


gestive o- childhood’s roses and round ness. 

Tliosc V, hose lives lie apart from sights of sad- 
ness can hardly grasp the poverty, in every sense, 
of the up-bringing of many thousands of little 
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such treats when wu was cljiklren/ says one 
mother whose hands tell a tale of hard work to 
find bread, let alone ‘ treats,* and whose face has 
reUxcd from its habitual grinmess at sight of her 
little girl’s absorbed delight 

‘And how old are you'r we ask of an anxious 
elder sister who is mothering a small brother too 
young to go with her. ‘ Thirteen ’ is the grave 
reply. Thirteen ! Poor little soul, witli a face 
that would bo too old for thirty. Never mind 1 
A fortnight in the country will send Annie bacdc 
a child again, with a store of tales to biTghten 
many a dull day. Next to Annie stands a great 
boy of eleven, ‘crammed’ through tlie Sixth 
Standard, but so much the worse for the process 
that without a real holiday his overgrown jKJwers 
would not stand the work of a ‘little place’ so 
eagerly w^elcomed by his widowed mother. The 
elde.st of the party, just under fourteen, woulil he 
small for ten, and lias spent much of her life 
between the out-patients’ de]uirtment of a cliildren’s 
hospital and her mother’s laundry, the benefit of 
one being pretty well nei.tralis^ by the other. 
‘How often have you been iu the country we 
ask, — ‘Me! Why, mver* is the surprised reply. 
‘ I ajn’t never laid a chance before the truth of 
which is borne out by her intense surprise at 
the ^real green’ of trees ‘not in the parks.’ 

The children’s ideas of the country are some- 
\/hat curious. One young critic remarked, on 
getting out at a wayside station : ‘ I don’t call this 
country. Why, there ain’t no swdngs nor round- 
abouts !’ Another little Londoner being asked 
w^hat she understood by a sunny bank, replied : 
‘A place to put pennies in on the ’ot side the 
road !’ Many are struck by the ‘big sky’ and by 
the astonishing fact that potatoes an<] fruit are to 
be got clsewhei’e tlian at ‘the shop;’ wdiilst the 
first sight of a pig has been known to produce a 
difference of opinion, one hoy holding the un- 
familiar friend to he a ‘little sheep,’ and being 
cjuickly put to rights by tlie superior remark : 
‘No, ’taint : ’tis a nanny-goat !’ 

Still more surprising to some are the home 
arrangements of the cottages in which they are 
boarded. One buy was quite overcome by the 
idea of a separate room to sleep iu ; and tavo 
little girls complained of being ‘lonesome’ with 
eo much ‘ room Mil the bed! Some of the elder 
children notice, and are deeply impressed by the 
tone that pervades the country home, ‘’they 
never qu^trrel here,’ writes one girl ; wdiilst ‘no 
rows,’ even on».Saturday night, is quite a novelty 
in the experience of not a few young lives. 

The cottagers, on their si<le, learn something 
from their young guests ; the unconscious prattle 
of the children, for instance, show’s that London 
is not by any means paved w’ith gijld, and their 
etories reveal that the struggle for existence is a 
thing too fierce to be contemplated with pleasure 
by the slower country mind. The friendsliips, 
that spring up on both sides ai*e very real, 
.and tend to lessen thcbreach between town and 
country, which is productive of Imrni to our 
English life all round. l!he cottagers chosen to 
act as hosts are those in good w'urk, and the 
weekly five shillings paid for each child is found 
8ia|de to pay expenses, ilhilst it prevents the 
^ bueetion of«*gai 


«*^ain coining too niucli ^ the fore, 
tges are invariably under the sujervision of 
viom mponiible visitor, w’ho sees to the arrival 




and departure of each party, pays the cottagers — 
w'ith nioiiey received from the Centi’al— and keeps 
a general outlook over hosts and guests. Of such 
visiitors there are nearly four hundred, and the 
devotion of many is beyond W’ords. More than 
one know’n to us gives some hours each day to 
the little Londoners, getting to know^ each one, 
and carrying on a subsequent correspondence that 
keens cottage ‘Father’ and ‘Mother’ in touch 
with their adopted children. 

The country visitors are also in close communi- 
cation with the army of tow’ii- workers, w’hose 
care it is to select cliildren, to collect parents’ 
payments, and to see parties safely on their w’ny. 
The town-workers are expected " to visit their 
country friend.s during tlie season, getting to 
know both visitors and cottagers, and enjoying the 
sight of the happiness they liave helped to create. 
Their w^ork is heavy, esj^ecially in neighbour- 
hoods almost entirely populated by the poor ; 
but in banding together as committees, hands are 
strengthened, and work made lighter by organised 
ellbrt 

Cliildren are selected on the grounds of their 
being ailing, having no friends they can visit, and 
not being in a position to obtain a holiday unaided. 
There is the further condition that parents shall do 
their share towards providing a holiday by making 
some contribution according to their means. We 
have often had occasion to draw attention to 
the lavish and indiscriminate abuse of charitable 
funds, anil perhaps hardly any better indication 
of the truth as to that mucli-vexed que.stion of free- 
hospital relief can be found than in the fact that 
from the very clas.s wdio help to swell ont-]x\tients’ 
departments no less than i‘2819, Ids. lid. was 
collected last year. The gratitude of the parents 
is very real, oiiid w’e cannot help thinking is due 
in no small degree to the fact that the benefit to 
their children comes in part from their own exer- 
tions. It is also impressed upon parents that their 
contributions help to send other people’s children ; 
and it is pleasant to hear a hard-working fathei’ or 
mother say : * If it’s to help some one else’s child 
1 M like to give a little more.’ Indeed, the spirit 
of love and good-w’ill evoked on all sides is by 
no mean.s the least pleasant feature in the scheme ; 
and the guards, who without ‘ tips ’ look after 
holiday chililren {is their owui, are typical of a 
general feeling of brotherhood and friendliness. 

Uniformity of action among the eight hundred 
voluntary workers is secured by means of a repi’e- 
sentative Central Council, who decide all questions 
of general ]>rindple, and take upon themselves the 
w’eighty duty of the distribution of funds, jit is 
an invariable rule that all contributions sliall be 
paid into one common fund, money being divided 
out according to tlie specific needs of eacli Com- 
mittee. In order that this shall be accomplished 
W’ith fairness, it is necessary to ascertain the exact 
number of children attending schools within the 
areas of each C.’ommittoc, together wdth the fees 
paid ; and w^eek by week, during the summer 
mouths, an Executive Committee meets to distri- 
bute funds according to the population of each, 
district and the number of children ready to 
go. 

It will easily be seen that to keep such a large 
machinery working economically and in order 
calls for much thoughtful care and business 
capacity on tlie part of the office staff. ^Ae yet 
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the work of the Society hm been mautig I with 
I'emarkable economy. The bahinceiwsfheet siiowa- 
that the funds for the year aluonntid: to i^430, 
and that the sum paid for official work was only 
i:i98» 13s. 8d., or something like two per cent, of 
the income. There is no doubt a sending com- 
plaint on the part of the public with regard to the 
cost of distribtdimj funds collected for charitable ; 
and other purges, and economy in this depart- 
ment is always commendable. At the same time 
economy should not bo pressed too far. We 
would venture to suggest, for instance, that 
this particular Society might expend a reason- 
able sum in making its existence a;id objects 
better known. It is undoubtedly a work that 
needs only to be known to be supported. It 
appeals to the sympathies of all, and there are few 
who would not enjoy their own and their chil- 
dren’s holidays the better for knowing that they 
were ] I el ping the less favoured to a fortnight of 
country bliss. 

The a]>plication3 last season were far in excess 
of any previous year, in sjdte of bad wcatliej-. 
Liteiaily, thousands of children were kept waiting i 
in the hope that money might come in before ■ 
the school holidays were over, and tlie only 
unpleasant feature in the work is the disappointed 
faces wliich greet the L<»n<lon workers wncii lack 
of fumls coinpcds refusals. All child-lovers may 
have the joy of knowing that they are brighten- 
ing young lives by .sending a contribution to the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, at the otlicc.s of tlie 
fund, 10 Buckingham Street, Strand ; and we 
have only to a<ld, that by tlie careful methods 
employed, the Society is able to state that even 
witli tlie full increase of expenses suggested, every 
ten shillings will pay for a fortuight’.s holiday, 
and fill the heart of one little Londoner with joy I 
of the purest and simplest. 


JOHN VALE'S GUARDIAN. 

ClIArTEtt XIV. 

It had been the unfulfilled dream of Mr Orme’s 
lifetime — a sort of hope too good Oj be true, too 
good even to be jiractically sought for — to find 
somebody who would do his work for him and ' 
allow him to draw his pay. He was not a man I 
of strong passions, but lie hated work and loved I 
rum. Rum was only to bo had, along with the j 
other palliatives of existence, by labour, and Mr 
Orrne felt that his lot was pitiable. But before 
WMl had been a week in the printing office, the 
veteran skulker began to think that the dream 
of his lifetime might find something like a fulfil- 
ment in his old age. Will was so quick and eager 
to learn, took such a pride in every forward step 
he made, and found such an actual pleasure in 
work, that Mr Orme looked forward with com- 
placence to a ti,me when he would have nothing 
to do but to sit upon his box at the side of the 
stove and give directions. Will, without alto- 
gether accepting Mr Orme’s declaration that a 
selfish man would have done the work himself, 
was yet grateful for the instruction he received. 
There was a battered little book on the premises 
called ^the Printer’s Grammar, from which he 


learned enough to persuade him that Mr Orme’s 
method of monagemeut was in some respects 
faulty. It would have taken half-a-dozen skilled 
workmen a week to have put the ramshackle little 
place in good order ; but Will, inspired by the 
Printer’s Grammar and a sense of personal pride, 
worked so hard and learned so rapidly that in a 
mouth or two he attacked the fringes of the 
desert of disorder, and con<iUered here and there 
a square foot of chdos. In one of his earliest 
readings in the Grammar lie learned that the 
most hateful thing about a printing office, the one 
ever-greateiiing dragon to bo relentlessly fought 
with, was called * pie.’ 

‘What’s pie, Mr Orme P lie asked, os he and 
his preceptor walked liornewaiils together. 

Mr Orme explained that pie was made up of 
type which hud been sufiered to fall into dis- 
order ; and Will saw at once that the dragon had 
been allowed to assume formidable proportions. 
At a moderate comiuitatioii, a fourth of the office 
plant lay useless ; and Master Will, wlio was one 
of those people who can do nothing with satisfac- 
tion to themselves unless they do ifr with their 
whole hearts, determined early to slay that dragon. 
It was this resolution on his part which dissi- 
pate I the half- formed visions of Air Orme. It was 
about the middle of July, ami the weather was 
prodigiously hot and oppressive. The aged idler 
felt even less disposed to work than usual, and 
even his perch upon the box, though padded with 
a foMed pre.ss blanket, wa.s ,so little luxurious that 
idleness afforded liim no comfort. 

‘William,’ he said, ‘you’re getting ou very 
nicely, and in time you’ll make a very good 
workina . ; but it’s time you began to think about 
display-work. Now, I’ve never let you tackle 
display- work yet ; but here ’s a bit bf a circular 
that the governor’s rather particular about. Let 
me see you have a try at it, and 1 ’ll help you 
with a bit of advice when you want it,’ This 
was spoken with great friendliness, and with. an 
almost deceptive air of conferring a favour upon 
William. 

But to Air Orme’s astonishment and grief the 
boy declined to accept the kiuduess. ‘^I ’m going 
to kill this dragon, Mr Orme,’ said \V ill ; ‘1 ’m 
going to get this pie under. I can never do it if 
I do your work for you.’ 

This black ingratitude so struck Air Orme that 
he was silent for a quarter of an hour, and rising 
with moans of resignation, he shullled listlessly 
about the place, carrying his box with him, and 
seating himself at intervals wliilst ho picked 
languidly amongst the fancy types. 

This was his second disappointment; for, a 
month or two before it, Will, whose supply of 
money had been exhttusted in the purchase of a 
cheap suit of working clothes, hod been unable to 
find the necessary ainepence for his medicine, 
and the poor sufferer had been compelled to^raljy 
by his own unaided natural forces. He had fejit 
that first failure to be bitter at the momenti tmt 
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he knew now that it was not to be compared to 
the later affliction. William stuck resolutely to 
his pie, and was only to be drawn from it by 
legitimate claims. Mr Orme’s di-earn was shat- 
tered, and he went back to the dull realities of 
life with Bomething like a resigned heartbreak. 
Before six months were over, the boy was his 
master, and ordered him to his work relentlessly. 
The melancholy Varley never knew how it was 
that the work of the oifice came to be turned out 
so much more expeditiously than of old. 

As he worked, Master Will sang and whistled 
with a shrill di.yregard of melaucholy, and felt 
his heart as light as a bird’s. His experiiueiit 
Was succeeding in a wonderful way, and .Tobn was 
changing for the better daily. It was curiou.s, 
and not a little touching, to see the two lads 
togetlier. Will hud the gravest fatherly air, the 
queerest little tender bulldog ways of watchful- 
ness and devotion. The two took long rambles 
together on Saturday aftc»*iioon.s in the beautiful 
Warwickshire country, and Jolip always carried a 
scrap of paper or two anti a pencil with him, and 
made strange wooden-logged sketches of the cattle 
in the fields, and funny lopsitled drawings of old 
farmhouses. These M. Achille Jousseruu was in 
the habit of correcting for him, and he did his 
corrections with so much skill and spirit, that 
after a dozen strokes from the master’s hand, the 
drawings looked altogether beautiful and perfect 
to the pupil’s eyes. 

M. Jousserau and his friend and compatriot M. 
Vigne were both of the town of Arles, and each 
said of the other, ‘ 11 est mon pays.’ They nour- 
ished for each otlier that curiously strong friend- 
ship which exi.sts between exiled Frenchmen of 
the same province, and makes them hoard togetlier 
even in their common capital. The good phiase 
does not say, * He is of my country,’ ‘ He belongs 
to iny country it is ever so much stronger and 
moi^e tender : ‘ He is my country.’ He brings 
its flavour with him ; he means home, childhood, 
everything that knits a man to the memories of 
his native place. 

M. Vigne was a solid, plodding, trustworthy 
draughtsnyxu in an artistic glass manufactory, and 
Achille was aia#artist in the same employment. 
He was a trustworthy workman also ; but there 
was a difference between them. The younger 
man had inventiveness, a passion for his work, 
and an ambition outside it and beyond it. The 
elder drew with a laborious painstaking and 
accuracy, but invented nothing, and had no ambi- 
tions, and the younger earned almidy five times 
his salary. But when they had met three or four 
years before, the hear^ of each had warmed to the 
jold home accent * xtens, tii es im pays, toi !’ 
they sang out together ; and* in ten minutes, with 
flashing gestui^es and exuberant enthusiasm of 
gpeech, had recounted half their family histories. 

Afliille went lo live with M. Vigne, and helped 
the meagre resources of his establishment 
, than a Uttle, 


Achille took John in hand quite seriously, and 
gave him lessons in drawing, by which he profited 
80 much that in a*while the wood got out of the 
legs of his cattle and into his pictured tree trunks, 
whicli was perhajis the best place for it This 
kindness of tlie young artist’s was very naturally 
and ea.sily rewarded, for he began to pick up, 
English as fast as a pigeon picks up peas, and 
even acquired a little of John’s Barfield accent, 
at which Madame, whose ear was sufficiently 
habituated to detect it, would clap her hands and 
laugh with great merriment 

The good-hearted French folk lost nothing by 
befriending^ the two young wayfarers, for the boys 
earned enough to pay for their simple and unluxu- 
riou.'^ keep. John’s pricking out of patterns saved 
M. Vigne many a weary and unprofitable hour, 
and enabled him to put his spare time to more 
paying irses, so that the faniily benefited rather 
more by tlie efforts of the weaker than of the 
stronger yoiing.ster. 

‘You don’t have any of your headaclies now, 
do you, Jack V Will a.=^ked him one day. It was 
a Saturday half-holiday, and they were in tlie 
fields together, midway towards Stratford. It 
WU.S a lovely afternoon, and made the brighter for 
both of them by John’s unii.sual contentment, 
Achille had laid out a shilling for him in the 
purchase of a real sketch-book, and the two had 
tramped thus far in search of something worthy 
to be transferred to its lirst page. If he had liad 
but his ordinary scraps of papier, John would have 
been firing his trial shots left and right ; but he 
felt bound to find something unusual and charm- 
ing for the beginning of the hook. He looked 
round brightly at his companion’s query, and 
answered with a shake of the liead. 

‘ I ’ll tell you what, though, Will,' he said, 
sliding an arm through one of his friend’s, with 
a certain nestling way of seeking protection into 
which lie had fallen, ‘if anything bothers me to 
remember, I get that nasty swiniiiiing back again, 
just as if I had a wheel in my head — an enormous 
wheel. You wouldn’t believe how big it is. Will. 
It’s as big as a cart-wheel; and it begins quite 
slowly, and gets faster and j^ets bigger, till at last 
I don’t know anything and can’t think of any- 
thing. But when J get like that, Madame always 
makes me lie down, and 1 go to sleep almost 
directly. 1 should liave headaches, though, and 
jolly bad ones too, Will, if old Macfarlane was 
iiere.’ 

‘ 1 guess you would,’ his comjianion answered ; 

‘ but old Macfarlane ain’t here.’ 

They walked on in silence for a little time. - 

‘I say, Will,’ said John, ‘I should have been 
bad if it hadn’t been for you. I used to be afraid 
that I was going silly ; and if I’d stopped at old 
Maefarkne’s, 1 believe I should have gone.’ 

‘ It wouldn’t have been his fault if you hadn’t,’ 
Will answered, ‘ nor old Snelling’s either. When 
I’m grown up, I mean to go back and take it 
out of old Macfarlane,’ 

This idea hehl firmly in Master Will’s heathen 
mind, and indeed he never actually overgrew it 
until, in after-years, he discovered how very big 
he himself had grown, and how very small and 
gray Macfarlane was. But the story of that 
interview deserves to be told in its proper 
place. 

‘It’s my belief,’ Will added, ‘that old Siuelling 
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didn’t want you to get better. I think ^ 3 wanted 
to make you worse.* . 

‘What nonsense I’ answered John.' ‘Why should 
he?* 

‘ Ah I * said the young bulldog jeeringly, ‘ why 
should he? Why, father used to say — many a 
time I ’ve heard him say it — how rich Bob Smilling 
would be if you never got any better and couldn’t 
use your own money. — Do you think my father’s 
os rich as yours was, Jack?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ John answered. ‘But if Uncle 
Robert really felt like that, he must be an awful 
horrid beast. I don’t believe it, Will ; I don’t 
believe it* 

‘ I do,’ said Will doggedly. 

It was perhaps only the brutal, unquestioning 
frankness of a boy’s mind that could very well 
liave lighted anybody to this suspicion. A more 
elderly critic would have felt the terrible responsi- 
bility of the judgment ; the cold and cruel enor- 
mity of the crime would have staggered tlie adult 
inquirer, and he would have sought and fouml a 
reason for Snelling’s conduct in tlie crowded pages 
of the chapter of human stupidity. Fet the lady’s 
horrible guess was true, and the elder oliserver’s 
gentler jiulgmeiit would have been mistaken. 

‘ \b)ii must think your uncle Bob .jolly thick- 
headed,’ said Master Will, ‘if you fancy be tlidn’t 
know what he was doing. Any fool could see he 
was driving you silly. Of course he was, and old 
Macfarlaiie was helping him. I knew yon ’d get 
better when you got away from ’on, and how 
should I know, if tliey didn’t ?’ 

This conversation cast a gloom over John’s 
spirits for a half-hour or so ; but it rolIe.<l away 
of itself, and he settled down to his lield-work 
with ardour, and took home a feebly pretty little 
sketch, wliich Achille touched into strength for 
him in places, and guiiled him into strengthening 
with his own haml in others. 

‘You will niakc an artiste, you,’ said M. 
Jousserau, flushing his white teeth at his pupil, 
and beaming at him with his black southern eyes 
as he laid both hands upon his shoulders un<l 
gave him a shake ex])ro8sive of friendliness and 
approval. ‘ You have not tlie hand. That is 
absurd — who could ask it? Not yet. That comes 
with work, work, work. Peep, peep, peep at 
everything, always, always, and is never done 
with. I am beginner. I shall be student when 

1 am old, old man, gray, stooped all over’ 

Ho could not find the word lie wanted, but 
ran bis rapid fingers about his face to indicate 
wrinkles, and dropped into so comic an imitation 
of decrepitude that John answered his mimicry 
with a peal of laughter. 

Though that was the first occasion on which 
Will insisted on Snelliiig’s villainy in his com- 
panion’s hearing, it was by no means the last, 
and everv^ member of the little household was 
aware of Lis convictions and in a lesser or stronger 
decree shared them. It is quite likely that they 
might not have accepted his sole testimony, but 
they had Isiiiah’s to back it. When once Will 
had found himself fairly settled down under Mr 
Orme’s tutelage, he had written to Isaiah, who 
had answered the letter in person on the follow- 
ing Sunday. Isaiah had a natural and excusable 
belief that French people — who represented all 
the foreign races of the world to him — were savage 
and Heathen ; and he was vastly surprised to 
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discover that on the whole they were really Very 
much like English men and women in their 
of living and feeling. He and the stately M. 
Vigne were a great spectaide together. Monsieur 
handed him a eliair with a bow on his first anival; 
and not to be outdone in j^Hjliteuess, Isaiali bowed 
back again ; and this exchange of civilities, which 
was the only one [xjssible between them, since 
Miinsiour knew no more oi English than Isaiah 
did of French, was repeated with a comic fre- 
quency. Aladame began to talk of it when the 
visitor had gone ; and Will and John \vent through 
a grave mimicry of the scene, bowing to each 
otlier like a solemn pair of toy mandarins, until 
the good woman fell into one of her helpless fits 
of laughter. 

After this, a mouth cnrely went by without a 
Sunday visit from Isaiah, who learned to drink 
their southern wine without overmuch creasing 
his features, and to smoke the cigarettes rolled 
for him by one or other of his hosts. It got to 
be quite a common bit of comedy pantomime, 
wlieu they were alone with Madame, for one of 
the boys silently to roll an imaginary cigarette, 
and then rising, proffer it with a profound bow to 
the other, who would rise and bow in tiirM. It 
was a simple form of amusement, but it never 
failed to elicit a laugh from that jolly, fat-sided 
Madame Vigne, wlio was, as we have seen already, 
of a nature readily moved to mirth. 

Isaiah gave such an accvuuit of John’s posses- 
sions that the good people became half-terrified 
at the responsibilities they had assumed ; but 
John’s improvement was so evident, so smooth 
and coiiHiant, they put their fears on one side, 
though they all hud some, dim dread of English 
! law, and were hardly l ertain that they were not 
layin.g themselves open to some terrible, vague 
punishment. 

Mr Ornio was, of course, pretty frequently 
pres' Vi at the time of Isaiah’s visits; but since the 
tatter had given it us his opinion that Snelling 
would give a hundred pounds to have John back 
again, and would certainly repeat bis old methods 
with him, it was felt wise to keep the aged idler 
from dcttttils which might lead him into temjita- 
tion. Madame could have no creature about her 
for whom she would not grow to have some kind 
: of affection ; but Mr Orme was looked upon with 
I a sad indulgence, and was not particulaily trusbid. 

Perhaps it was natuial in Mr Urme to resent this 
I a little. I’erliaps the dull mill -round iof his own 
life was not sutliciently interesting to occupy his 
thoughts. Anyway, oljserving that conversations 
were broken off upon his entranci'., and that there 
was an air of mystery ])rcserved with respect to 
Isaiah’s abiding-place, lie began to bo curious and 
to prowl about suspiciously in liis own sloth-like 
way with intent to smell out the secTct. He was 
good enough, on one oef asion, to accompany Isaiah 
to the railway station ; but that worthy had had' 
Madunie’s advice beforehand, and ]>auscd to often 
on the way to shake hands with him in friendly 
adieu, that the old boy was compelled to taka 
leave at last without even learning the direction 
taken by Isaiah’s train. 

He knew very wtjl that thfe boys had run away 
from their liomcs, and their speech and manners 
were a sufficient guarantee that they had been 
decently bred. Will had unguardedly aaid eones- 
thing to the effect that Jolm would be rich aome 
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day ; and though it is probable enough that Mr 
Orme would have attached no iinportiince to this 
if the boy had uersisted in the story, he did 
attach considerable importance to it when Will 
went fiuddenly silent, and steadfastly refused to 
be lured into a revival of the convei'sation. In 
fact, the whole houseliold was on its guard against 
Mr Ormo ; and lie, casting about in his own mind 
for a reason for this caution in respect to himself, 
arrived at a natural conclusion. The idea evi- 
dently was that if he were let into whatever 
secret hapi>ened to be going, he would Iwtray it. 
Now, that in its turn implied that it was worth 
betraying, and this in its turn meant that some- 
body, somewhere, would pay him for betrayal. 
As he followed this line of thought, it became 
abundantly clear to Mr Orme’s intelligence that 
he was being shamefully defrauded of the chance i 
to turn an honest penny. He thou^t of his own 
hard and thankless lot, the scarmy of rum, or 
rather of its plenitude and his own inability to 
get at it — wliich is likely to have been the more 
harrowing fonn — tlu‘, deai ness of tobacco, and the 
miserable and degrading exigences of laliour. 
With such spurs as these to gall his curiosity, 
he became very curious indeed, and began to 
develop quite a new phase of character, miching 
hither and thither in sloth-like dexterity to sur- 
prise conversations not intended for his ears, and 
industriously sleeping for hours together on the 
occasion of Isaiah’s visits, in the hope of lulling 
suspicion os profound ns tliat which he himself 
feigned. Unuappily for his ])urpo8e, he was a 
poor pretender, and not having bud the advantage 
of self-examination in this jmrticular, he could 
not bo supposed to know that in his really 
somnolent hours lie had a snore whi(;h seemed 
to communicate a faint vibration to the very 
door-knocker. His ruses, in short, were alto- 
gether too obvious and artificial, and did nothing 
out deepen the suspicion with which he had been 
regarded from the first. 

I3ut, as often happens, apparent chance did for 
him what no ruse on his own part could effect, 
and one day, rambling past the town police station 
and pausing to strike u lucifer match, he cast an 
idle and careless eye upon the proclanmtioiis 
posU^d at the door, and in the very act of moving 
forward again, stood, arrested at tlie names of 
* John Vale and William (Iregg aforesaid,’ followed 
by va' statement that the above reward would be 
paid on tlie discovery of the boys on application 
to Robert Snelliftg, Corn-Factor, of Castle- Ilarfield, 
or William Gregg of Hargab^ Hollow, Beacon- 
Hargate. Beacou-IIargate was a mere hamlet, 
and Mr Orme knew nothing of it ; but Castle- 
Bar held was a considerable town, and was but a 
little over an hour’s journey by mil. it was 
Saturday and n half-holid^ay, and ho liad money 
in his pocket, his week's wages, newly drawn, and 
aa yet diluted only by a single four-pennyworth. 
He tried to make out the amount ot ‘ tlie above 
reward but the ha,"“libill was evidently old, and 
had been pasted over and over by other announce- 
ments. It would in all probability long since 
have been hidden altogether but for the fact 
that it had been fixed to a dower corner of the j 
board. 

. Mr * Orme fairly trembled with excitement at 
iltia fulfilment of hia suspicions. Whut might 
Teii jKHmda? Twenty 


pounds? Fifty? A hundred? He flushed and 
shook to think that he could make a bargain of 
it, and bestirring himself to an unusual activity^ 
he made straight for the railway station. 

{To he continued.) 

IN KENSINGTON. 

In 1820 appeared Faulkner’s History of Kensington ; 
and now, nearly seventy years later, we have a 
new history of the same interesting district of the 
great metropolis, from the pen of Mr W. J. Loftie, 
entitled, Kensington, Pictarcsqiu^ and Historical 
(London : Field & Tucr). Mr Loftie is already 
well known as the historian of London, his two 
volumes thereon embracing a record of the great 
city’s growth from pre-Roman times to the present 
(lay. In the volume immediately before us, Mr 
l.ofti(.‘ works out a more limited subject, but the 
limitation is compensated for by the greater room 
fur dc^tails. And the book, besides being extremely 
interesting in itself, is so beautifully printed and 
illustratcMl ns to make its possession a delight to 
every lover of books. 

Although Kensington now forms an integral 
part of London, it i.s not so very long since it 
was really a detacdied . suburban village, the road 
between which and tlie city was infested by foot- 
])ad8 and rob\)ers, rendering it dangerous to way- 
farers after dark. Kensington is closely associated 
with many gi'eat names, and contains many build- 
ings of historic interest. The Palactt is, of course, 
the most conspicuous of tliese edifices. It was 
here in 1819 that the (^hieen was born, and liore, 
after her accession to the croun, that she held 
her first Council. The Palace was not originally 
a royal residence, it having been built b}" the 
first Karl of Nottingham, from whose son it was 
bought by William III. Since its acquisition by 
royally it has been largely added to. It is a 
massive building in red and brown brick, with 
few architectural pretensions, and almost devoid 
of ornament. It was liere that ^lary, the queen 
and consort of William III., died of smallpox in 
1091, and here also that William himself died 
eight years later. George IL, the last king who 
made Kemsington his residence, died in the Palace 
in 1700. 

As already mentioned, it ivas in Kensington 
Palace that i^)ueen Victoria was born, and on the 
north wall of the room in which she first saw 
the light is a brass plate bearing an inscriptiim 
to that ctfect. ‘Adjoining this chain be^' says Mr 
Loftie, ‘is a handsome drawing-room, aid behind 
it the room is situated in which the Queen held 
lier first Council. It is a gloomy chamber, look- 
ing into a narrow courtyard, the roof supported 

by pillars The cheerful drawing-room 

beyond must have been the place where Lord 
Melbourne and the Archbisho]) announced her 
accession to the young Queen, in the early 
morning of 20th June 1837. It was, so far os 
1 can make out, in this same chamber that the 
future Queen was christened on the 24th of June 
1819. The golden font was brought from the 
Tower, and crimson-velvet coverings were broi^ht 
fiKim the Chapel Royal at James’s. ^ The 
^onsors were the Prince Regent, who in the 
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following year became George IV. ; the ‘^mperor 
Alexander of Kiiesio, represented bv t. i Duke 
of York ; the Queen Dowager of VV urtemberg, 
represented by the Princess Augusta ; and the 
J.)uche8s-Dowager of Coburg, represented by the 
Duchess of Gloucester. The Prince Kei^ent named 
the infant Alexandriua only, it is said ; but her 
mother’s name of Victoria was fortunately added 
in time.' The Duchess of Kent and lu'.r royal 
daughter continued to reside in the Palace utter 
the death of the Duke ; and the young Princess 
was often seen in Kensington (rardons, flornetinics 
taking her airings in a little phaeton drawn by 
two minute ponies. 

Another interesting building is Old Campden 
House, built apparently about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. After j^assing through 
vaiious hands, it was tenanted foi' a time by the 
Princess, afterwards Queen Anne, ainl her little son 
the Duke of Gloucester, the only survivor of her 
numerous children. lie was delicate from lurth, 
nn<l Kensington was selected for him as being a 
healthy place of residence and near town. When 
about four or five years of age he became very 
inquisitive, especially as regards anything relating 
to soldiers ; ami be got a corps of twenty-two 
boys of Kiuisiugtou to come to C^ampdeii House 
accoutred with paper cajis and wt^oden swords. 

‘ Their appearance,’ wrote his old servant, ‘trans- 
ported the little Duke, so that In? made tliem 
come up from the court to his pr(5sence-room, 
and appointed one of them, a pretty boy, to 
be lieutenant, who proved to be 8ir Thomas 
Lawrence’s son.' Dy-and-by the boys formed 
two companies, amounting to ninety, armed with 
wooden swords and muskets, and wearing red 
grenadiers’ caps. One day tli(?y were ordered to 
the garden by beat of drum, in order that the 
King and Queen (AVilliam and Mary) might see 
them exercise. ‘The King ordered twenty guineas 
for the boys ; and took particular notice of one, 
six years old, by name William Gardner, remark- 
able for beating the drum, almost equal to the 
ablest drummer. To him the King gave two 
pieces of gold.’ The little boy-Duke said to His 
Majesty : ‘My dear King, you shall have both my 
companies with you to Flanders.’ The gallant 
little Duke died at AVindsor, at tlie early age of 
eleven. 

To visitors with literary and artistic tastes, 
perhaps the chief centre of attraction in Ken- 
sington will he Holland Uou.se, This, not so 
very long ago, was the great pthering- place of 
iqpn and women distinguished in arts and letters, 
and readers of the political and literary bio- 
graphies of the first half of the present century 
lina constantly recurring references to Holland 
House, its occupants and visitors, its banquets and 
a88emblie.s. Perhaps, however, says Mr Loftie, 
‘the brief connection of Addison with Holland 
House is more memorable than all the long suc- 
cession of Hollands and AVarwicks.’ In 1710 
Addison married Charlotte, widow of the sixth 
Earl of Holland ; but he did not live quite three 
years thereafter. The marriage, by some accounts, 
was not a hajipy one. ‘ He died in what i.s now 
the dining-room, on the first lloor, looking north- 
wards over the gardens and the park. Perhaps 
he had chosen this room for its nearness to 
th;:' principal library, where his writing-table is j 
presofved.^ | 
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During the last century, the most illustrious 
name in connection with Holluud House is that of 
Charles James Fox, who spent liis early years in 
it. But it was while the house was in possession 
of the third Lord Holland that it ro.se to its dis- 
tinguished position as the gathering-plai!c of the 
best intellects of the day, Faulkner, in hia hiatory, 
very fully described the house ns it was in 1820, 
‘the time when the greatest number of wits and 
celebrities of all kinds wei*e entertained by Lady 
Holland.’ Among these were Loi\l Macaulay, 
Sydney Smith, Sheridan, Lonl Byron, Moore, 
Thurlow, Brougham, Curran, AYashington Irving, 
Humboldt, Talleyrand, Madame de Stael, Sir 
AValter Scott, and many other persons of dis- 
tinction. Lady Holland was lamed for her 
ho.spitality, much so, that Sydney Smith, when 
laicf up in Holland House, said it was a place 
fitted M'ith every convenience for sickness ainl 
deatli. The arcliiti'cture of tlie house, Mr Loftie 
observes, is of a very mixed character. ‘There 
are gates by Inigo .Jones, and the later decora- 
tions are very cla.SBical in style ; but tlie trace of 
ol<l Gothic feeling is apparent everywhere. The 
gardens arc very fine ; with alcoves, statues, and 
busts, memorials of various kinds, and €hady 
walks and avenues.’ 

Next to Holland House, perbap.s, is the humbler 
residence in Voung Street (then Ko, HI, now No. 
in) where Thackeray dwelt so long and wrote 
some of the best of bi.s woi ki . The novelist him- 
self had a humorous reverence for ik Mr h^ield 
says : * 1 once made a pilgrimage with Thackeray 
(at my request, of course, the visits were planned) 
to the variou.s houses where his books bad been 
written, and 1 remember when we came to Young 
Street, Kensington, he said with mock-gravity : 
“ l)own on your kne(.‘s, you rogue, for liere ratnfy 
Fair wa.s jieniied ; and 1 will go down with you, 
for I have a high oj union of that little production 
my sell ’ 

We have only slightly touched upon n few of 
tlie outstanding reminiscences embodied in this 
handsome volume -a volume which is creditable 
in every way both to the author and the pub- 
li.sliers. 
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A STORY IN SIX CHARTERS. 

C H A V T K R V 1. — RET A U A T ION. 

• 

The Overton Park carriage was at the gate of 
Cedar Cottage, and the footman was at the door 
respcctfullv awaiting the cummands of Mrs Sil- 
verton. 'f’he carriage Jiad been sent from the 
Park by Mrs Dacon to bring her mother and 
cousin to the grand juvenile tete which was to. 
celebrate the filth birtinlay of Mr and Mrs Dacon’s 
only child, little Hetty. The widow liked to , 
have the Overton c;uriage with its two fine bars 
standing in front of her house, and to have tne 
footman in his quiet yet conspicuous livery stand- 
ing at her door ; aiftl whenever she was sent for, 
contrived to keep the equipage waitinc some time. 
Or this occasion tl^re was air extra delay, which 
was not Mrs Silvertoii’s fault, but Daisy’s. 

AA- hen ready to start, the postmah had d^iverod 
a letter from Gilbert. It informed her that die 
had arrived in Liverpool, and was juat starting 
9 - 
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for London, of course travolliug under the name 
hy which he was now known. He intended to 
make his way at once to the Cottage, and begged 
her, if she should be going out, to leave a message 
appointii^ an early hour for a me*iting. Cei^iin 
itiformation had reached him which explained 
Dacon’s strange illness, and he was most anxious 
to talk to her about it 

Daisy had n(»t concealed from Aunt Silver ton 
the correspondence with (Jilbert; but as any 
communication between Cedar Cottage and •* that 
young man’ was entirely disapproved of, she did 
not tell her much. C(mse(| neatly, she was at a 
loss how to act in the presemt jimctun*, being 
excited by the unexpectKl intimation of Gilbert’s 
apecuy arrivol. If is sudden letiirn plainly imli- 
cated that some calamity was about to bclull the 
master of Overton Park. She determined to say 
notliiiig to lier aunt until she had seen (iilbert, 
and simply left a not(‘ with tlie housemaid for 
‘Mr llarrisou’ telling liim where a message would 
find her. 

‘ I never knew you take so long to dre^s before, 
Daisy,’ exclainu'd Mrs Silverton as she lay back 
in the carriage with a delightfiil“seiise ol her own 
grandeur and importance ; ‘and yet it is only a 
children’s party.’ 

Tlie f<"te was to be a very grand one. Dacon 
had attended to every detail himself, determined 
to prodiu'e for his cliild a scene of fairy wonders 
whirl) sljoiild transcend all the pictures in the 
Arabian Ni(/hts. The autumn tints of the foliage 
on the Park trees were to lend their aid to the 
effects produced by th(» thousands of C^hinese 
lantenis which were cuniiingly hun^ throughout 
the grounds ; an<l a graiid display of ureworks was 
to close the amusements of the young people after 
they were tired of dancing and feasting, uud the 
home-bearing carriages were arriving. 

riv(*-yocir-old Hetty wjis at the top of the lawn, 
receiving her numerous tiny gut'sts and their 
grown-up guardians with as much composure as 
if she had been a queen accustomed to levees. 
Pier father had made so much a companion of 
her that she was old-fashioned and self-jiossessed 
without being rude oi’ obtrusive — a rare combina- 
tion in a child. The only imi)atieii<M‘ she dis- 
played WOK when she turned to lier mother with 
the repeated question : ‘ But where is pupa ? He 
promised to be here early, and he ulwa }3 comes 
at the time he says he will.’ 

' ''P’eis late,’ sanl Mrs Dacon, staiuling behind 
' lier daughter a'fid looking anxiously down the 
avenue. ‘But, mv dear. In* cannot always l(‘ave 
the office at a fixed hour, and he is very busy just 
now.’ 

Then the fun commenced ; and the bands of 
merry youngsters were coinlui led through the 
shrubbery to the tennis-ground, which liad been 
transformed into a miniature fair. There were 
swings and merry-go-rountls, a I’unch and Judy 
show, a inarionnette show, a conjurer’s and a 
fortune-teller’s tents, '’Jhd a fancy fair of toys of 
every description, to be distributed according to 
the number taken from a wlieel-of- fortune at the 
entrance for every passer to dip into and draw 
out a ticket Besides all tlids, there was a brass 
hand j>laying .with brassy loudness all sorts oi 
wrr^ tunes to make hearts glad and feet patter 
/onirpingly on the smooth grass. 

Aild eo, when the fun was at its height, papa 


came home looking very weaiy and haggard. He 
did not go out in tv the midst of the merry throng, 
but went straight up to his bedroom and sent for 
his wife. ‘ Don’t make any fuss, dear,’ he said 
when she came ; ‘ but I am too ill for anything 
except going to bed. I want to get a sleep. 
Mayoe 1 will waken up refreshed enough to join 
the party. Go on with our arrangements as if 
tliere was nothing the matter. Promise me 
that’ 

*()f course, Henry ; but you look so ill that I 
must 8en<l for the doctor.’ 

‘Nonsense, my dear; I shall be all right after 
a nap.’ 

‘Papa, papa !’ cried little Hetty, who had some- 
how discovered his arrival and ruslied into the 
room, her bright amber hair touched by the rays 
of the -netting Min and looking like gold, ‘lam 
so glad you arc here. Do come and see how 
the beautiful dollies are moving about just like 
real people.’ 

He took her up in his arms and kissed her — he 
seemed to gasp as he held her to his breast. 
‘ Ves, dulling, 1 will see the dollies by-nnd-bv.’ 

Tlie child kissed him, wondering that he sliould 
refuse to join her immediately in the play as she 
had requested. He had never done so before. 

‘\’'ou won’t be long, pn]>a,’ she said, moving 
hesitatingly away; ‘the dollies are so beautiful 
and look so real !’ 

‘No, not long, x>et. But you must go now — T 
am so tirc<l.’ lie kissed her again and again, 
seeming to gas]) for breath as he did so. The 
i hild, with r ])reLty tosh of the head and a merry 
laugh, skijij-ied away to mingle witli her blithe 
companions in the pleaMires so lavishly provided 
for tluuu. 

‘J want to have a slee]), Hetty,’ he said very 
temlerly to his wife ; ‘you know I have not hail 
any for many nights ; but I teel drowsy now. 
So, a.s the doctors say I must sleep if tliere is to 
be any chance of recovery, you will not on any 
account try to waken mo if you should find me 
ill a doze. — There now, go, ami do what you can 
to make the little folk happy, and let me rest.’ 

The wife veiy reluctantly left him to return to 
her duties os hostess ; but she found it difiicult 
to smile, although the meriy shouts of laughter 
filled the ntmosplicre with a sense of unclouded 

joy- 

Tlie twilight was failing into darkness when 
the fireworks were started, and three huge rockets 
ending in vuriegateil sprays of blue and red in- 
augurated the programme. Before the first etjek 
fell, a footmuu found Daisy, and informed her 
that Mr Harrison desired to see her. 

She immediately followed the man in the direc- 
tion of the house, but had only gone about a score 
of paces when she saw a gentleman advancing 
towards her. She felt her hand grasped with 
a fervour which sent a thrill of pleasure through 
her veins and brought the hot blood into her 
cheeks. That was Gilbert’s grasp ; but the sen- 
sation it produced was somehow different from 
what it used to be. In bygone times she trembled 
with the delight of touching his hand, because 
she believed it couhl never be her own. Now it 
seemed as if by some occult influence he had 
conveyed to her mind the impression that the 
hand was her own and brought with it a true and 
iindivided affection. 
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‘You are not sorry to see me hert perfectly solvent, and they give to her Overton 

he said. • > Bark with a sufficient income for its nmiuten- 

*I am very glad. It is what f have always ance. The creditors cannot toncli the settle- 

wished ; but your lost letter frightened me.* raeiits.* 

‘Let us cross the lawn to the beeches. We ‘But yon, Gilbert— how will this affect youi* 
can talk there without interruption.— Will you w’as her next eager inquiry. ‘Will you be' safe 1 
take my arm * Will you be cleared of all blame ? * 

The acquiescing action w^aa his answer; and ‘I do not know. However, it seems that he 

they passed quietly into the shadow of the trees, has told everything to Air Ardwick, who has 
where the glaring lights of the firew’orks, now promised to protect mo from any charge in con- 
in full progress, could not discover them to the necti<)n with the forgeries, and I will see him 
guests, even if the guests hud not been too to-morrow. Dacon’s chief object in telling me this 
much jjreoccupied by the brilliant display to think . w^ns to persuade me to yield to hia pra 3 *er that 
of peering into shady nooks. the knowiedge of hia crime might be kept from 

‘I do not know how* to prepare you for wdiat his wife and daughtei*, if possible. I mean to 
I have to say,’ Gilbert began, w’hilo lie tried to try to keep them in ignorance of it, and I want 
see her face in the shadow. ‘I had a letter from yon to help me.’ 

Dacon, which, read beside your last, telling me of ‘ 1 will do w'bntevtT you think should be clone.’ 

his strange illness and of ’—there w’us the briefest ‘Ah, then Daisy I- you will come buck 

hesitation before he pronounced the name — ‘and with me to liio,’ 

of Mrs Dacon’s anxiety, determined me to get She had no desire to resist the pressure of his 
back to Loudon as quickly as steamers and trains hand a.s he drew' her close to him and kissed 
could carry me.’ her. She had no time to wonder then how^ it 

Daisy observed with satisfaction that he spoke came to be that she w’us not more surprised 
of ‘Airs Dacon,’ not Hetty, as it used to be ; and at finding lierselT lifted in a moment froiy the 
of course it was right that he should do so. r.anks of the * unattached ’ to tlie blissful heights 
But she pretended not to observe the change. of the Betrothed ; slie had no time then to W'ouder 

‘What did ho tell you tliat could alter your how^ it all came to be settled in such a simple 
resolution so suddenly ? Hetty is only unhappy way and everything understood between them 
on his account, and is in no neerl of your help.’ wdth so feuv words—no time, Tor they were stiirtlod 
‘ It was as much iny thought of you that by the furious clatter of a horse’.- hoofs passing at 

brought me back as my concern tor Dacon’ full gallop dow'ii the avenue, from which they 

‘For him !’ she interrupted. ‘Then it wa.s not were screened by the beeche.‘< and shrubbery, 
for Hetty?* The band w'as playing one of Strauss’s gayest 

‘Oil yes, for her too, and I fear what may hapiien nudodies, and the eliildren w'ere shouting in wdld 
to her. Dacon’s letter told me that he was glee*, at every new marvel of tlie firew’ork display, 
absolutely ruined.’ and yet Daisy and Gilbert heard that horse’s 

‘He ruined!’ she exclaimed, utterly unable to hoofs as distinctly as if there had been perfect 
grasp the possibility of such a thing. stillrie8,s around them, and every stamp was like 

‘Vos; the bankruptcy of the great house of a loud * igle-noto of alarm in their eur.s. 

Ellicott & Co. w'ill be announced in a few clays.* ‘Tlu-cc is something wrong at the house !* 
‘I do not understand. How can lie have lo.st cried Daisy wdth instinctive dread. ‘That man 
such an enormous fortune?* is going for the doctor. Come, Gilbert ; we must 

‘ That is easily done by a man wdio confesses help her,* 
himself to have been a mad gambler from the lie knew that she meant her cousin, and they 
moment wiieii he first had the power to juggle were speedily convinced that she stood in sore 
with stocks and shares, and with such despei’ate need of help, 

venture.^ as no one in his senses who had any- The jinxious wife had at intervals stolen away 
thing to lose would touch. He .says he w'as from her guests to see how her hmsband fared, 
insane, and now realises it wiien too late to He seemecT to be sleeping so soundly that she 
retrieve himself. I have his permission to tel) feared every fresh outburst of merripient, lest 
you everything, or I would not tell even yon, it should awaken him. By-and-Uy fthe w'as ren- 
Dttisy, that it was this mad passion that led dcred uneasy by his stillness, for he did not 
hinj to perpetrate the frauds, from the consc- seem to breathe. She touched him, and he did 

3 uences of wiiich he was first screened by my not stir. ‘ Henry ! * she whispered tenderly in 
ight, and then saved by the sudden death of his ear; but he made no re.spoiise. Then, becom- 
his uncle, which gave him the means to take iiig alarmed, she raised his arm, released it, and 
up all the forged bills. But even that tenable it fell lifeless by his side. She uttered a shriek 
lesson did not cure him. As soon as his hands of horror and anguish as she fell upon the bed 
were free, wdth the whole capital of the firm beside the man she loved and believed to be so 
under his control, ho lost every glimmer of noblo. The cry attracted a .servant, who at once 
reason and business knowledge he ever possessed, brought Airs Silverton. That laclv’s dismay did 
and now he say§ nothing can save him.* not prevent her from promptly talcing the prao<» 

‘And Hetty — poor Hetty — what is to become tical measures necessity urn icr the circumstance^ 
of her ? * She sent for the doctor, arul hod her inseh^ble 

‘ She will not be poor so far ns money is con- daughter ^eIno^’ed to nnotlier room, where 
cerned. He tells me that the one consolation presently came to assist in w'aiting upon her. 
he finds in the midst of the wreck he has made On the arrival of the doctor, he Said he epuld 
is the assurance that, no matter what happens to be of no service to Mr Dacon, who hid' .been 
him, hij wife and daughter are provided for. The dead for tw^o hours at least : the cause of 4^ih 
marriage settlements were made when he was Itwas prussic acid. So He^ry Dacon 
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sistent to tlie lael, and sought escape from the 
consequences of his follies at any cost save that 
of manfully enduring them. 

# In Dacon’s private desk was found a packet 
addressed to Gilbei’t Astbury, containing two 
documents. The tirst was a "plain acknowledg- 
ment of his guilt, and a full explanation of how 
the frauds for whieli Gilbert had been blamed 
were peri)etrated. As a partner in the firm, 
Dacon had the right of endorsing bills, and he 
had forged the names of the correspondents 
who were supposed to liave drawn tliem. In 
the ordinary course of business, Gilbert liad got 
the bills discounted and received the money, j 
which he handed to Dacon. Then it stated why 
Giioert ha<l agreed to screen him at the sacrifice 
of his own good name. ‘But his sacrifice has 
been a torture to me,' the confession of the miser- 
able man went (Ui. ‘ I di<] hoj)e to retrieve everv- 
tliing by my daring speculations and to restore 
Astbury to his right position. I failed. Great 
as was the fortune left to me, I have lost it 
all.’ 

The second paper was a letter to Gilbert, in 
which the writer stated that he had now made 
the only reparation in his power, and left him 
free to make any use of it that might best satisfy 
him. He only expressed the wish of a dying 
inan that some way iniglit be fonud to keep 
his wife and child in ignorance of the past. 

Gilbert showed the papers to Daisy ; and before 
he told her what he intended to do, she said 
in her calm, wise way : ‘ \Vc will put these 
things out of sight, and say nothing about them, 
Gilbert. You are safe, and that is enougli for 
me. Hetty is well off, thanks to the marriage 
settlements, and that should satisfy’ — she was 
going to say ‘you,’ but arrested herself aiul 
said — ‘us all. — But do you think you can forgive 
me for being wicked and spitelul about some- 
thing?’ 

‘1 don’t know,’ he answered, smiling as he 
looked into those clear blue eyes, — ‘ What are 
you spiteful about ? ’ 

‘1 cannot help wishing Hetty to know that 
all the time whilst she was abusing you for 
blaming Dacon, you were tearing up and burn- 
ing the proofs of liis guilt and your inno- 
cence.’ 

r ‘ Yes, Daisy, that was a hard time for me. 
Bui whilst doing it and sufiering her scorn, 1 
was preparing the way for winning you— -my own 
better self.’ 

There could not have been a more satisfac- 
tory answer than tliaL They were not, however, 
compelled to return to Ilio— although they did 
so lor a time — or to retain the pseudonym of 
Harrison. Dacon’s attem]>t at nqiaration had been 
oa complete os could be ; and the information 
he had given to Mr Ardwick enabled that gentle- 
man in the coarsq^of the winding up of Ellicott 
& Oo.*s affairs to satisfy every one timt Astbury 
had not ]^rpetrated the frauds which had been 
placed to nis account Mrs Dacon and her child 
slill remain in the blissful faith tliat Henry 
Dacon was a paragon of hiauhood ; and Hetty 
is sure ihat^Gilbert is innocent because ‘ Henry 
1; J^liA always said Mrs Silverton carefully 

indignation she felt in regai*d to 
i for so I’ecklessly squander-i 


ing her daughter’s great fortune, as she considered 
it She always <»ok a lenient view of the sins 
! of the rich ; and success so completely restored 
Gilbert to her good graces, that even without 
the public announcement of his innocence, she 
would have been pleased to distinguish him as 
‘her dear friend and relative.’ 


A FEW WORDS REGARDING 
SOMNAMBULISM. 

The variety of states into which the human mind 
can tlirow itself, or can be thrown, is truly won- 
derful. In memory, imagination, and thought, 
there are conditions and workings which we are 
unable scientifically to explain. When, tlierefore, 
an endeavour is made to reach sucli a knowledge, 
facta are all-important, niul the conclusions drawn 
from such facts must be in strict harmony with 
truth. A science at any time is a very difficult 
thing to bring to perfection ; but, of all the 
S(‘ieiicea, the one treating of the human mind is 
the most ditlicult. In the other sciences, the 
subjects about which they treat can be seen, felt, 

I and handled ; but there is no handling of the 
tieshy brain, and the convolutions can only be 
studied when the pei’son is silent in deatli. 
Every part of the study, with rare exceptions, lias 
to be carried on in a second-rntu way by means of 
memory mid reflection. Strange irony of words ; 
for is it not ‘ reflection ’ and ‘memory’ themselves 
we seek to know 'I and yet we can only know 
them by tliemselves. 

Many things have been written and said regard- 
ing the waking operations of man’s mind, but the 
silent workings of the same are and liave been 
very often omitted. The silent workings are such 
as apply only to the mind when asleep. Thiu% 
dreamin<;, raving, and the like, come under this^ 
class. The phenomenon we shall try to explain 
and illustrate in this paper is that" called eoni- 
nambiilisin. What is somnambulism? It really 
lueuiis an acted dream. While the mind is dream- 
ing, the body is in general quiescent. All volun- 
tary action is suspended, except now and then 
there may be a movement of tlie head, leg.s, or 
arms ; but this is all done unconsciously, so that 
we are almost correct in saying all voluntary 
action is suspended. But in soninnmbulism the 
case is tlifferent ; there is movement, and often a 
movement, too, of such a kind that the man if 
awake would never attempt. 

Indeed, the judgment seems to be entirely gone 
in the cose of the somnambulist. Dangers ore 
encountered and feats of strength accomplished 
that would appear miraculous to the person who 
dul them if awake. Take, for instance, the case 
of the gentleman and his nightcap. Every 
morning this gentleman’s nightcap went amiss- 
ing. No clue could be got as to jts wliei’eabouts- 
or how it had been disposed of. At length 
he was suspected of being a somnambulist. He 
was watched. During the middle of the night he 
rose from bed, proceeded to the top flat of the 
house, opened a window in the roof, climbed from 
there to the rigging of the hous^ along which he 
proceeded with the greatest agility, pulled off hie 
nightcap, and carefully placed it in the chimney- 
pot ! This he had been doing for nights in • 
succession, for in the chimney dozens of the caps 
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were found. Yet, when that man tliou^l his 
perilous walk, he shuddered at the' very idea of 
walking along such a narrow foothold. 

Cases, also, are on record in which the mind 
while in a state of somnambulism has Bbown 
itself more acute and active than when awake. 
The Edinburgh lawyer’s case may be cited. This 
lawyer had for days tried to find out a method 
he could adopt for clearing a client’s reputation. 
The case presented peculiar difficulties, which, 
indeed, were so difficult that the night preceding 
the trial found the lawyer still figliting for a 
solution to the problem. At lengtii lie gave up 
in despair, and w'ent to bed. During the night, 
his wife saw him rise from bed anff procee<l to 
the table. He searched for pen, ink, and paper, 
and when he found these, he sat down and wrote 
hurriedly. At length he stopped writing, placed 
the paper carefully away, and returned to bed. 
Ne.xt morning he was up betimes to get ‘a solu- 
tion,’ as lie told his wife. But she liad good 
news for him. She bade him search hir desk. 
There he found a paper written out evidently a 
short time ago by his own hand ; but when be 
did it was quite a mystery to him. He read 
the paper, and found that it gave him the very 
key he had been trying to get for his case. 
He expressed astonislinient at the affair, and was 
sitting down to attempt by aid of memory to 
know what it all meant. ' His wonder can b(; 
better imagined than described when he was 
informed by liis wife that he had written it but 
a few liours before, while iu a state of som- 
nambulism. 

In somnanibulism it is often asserted that there 
is an entire cessation of iriYZ-power. Facts, how- 
ever, arc forthcoming which tend to show that this 
is not always true. A Genn/iu writer narrates 
the following : * In Halle there lived a po.stman, 
whoso duty it was to deliver letters at a small 
village three or four miles from the town of 
Halle. The road to the village led across a moor. 
Whenever the carrier had emerged from the town 
into the country, he fell fast asleep on his feet. 
While asleep, he continued his walking until he 
arrived at a small stream which ran close beside 
the village. Here the man stopped almost invo- 
luntarily and awoke. This method of crossing 
the moor he continued for twelve years ; yet 
there was never an occasion when he in hi.s sleep 
mistook the road, or even stepped into the water, 
which he always crossed by means of a small 
foot-bridge ! ’ There was moiv. than habit neede<l 
to k^icu to the right path and to awake when he 
arrived at the stream. But the peculiar point is 
that the man was able to get into the state, >vhilc 
he was quite conscious of wliat was about to 
follow. 

From so many divergent cases it is very difficult 
to draw any inference on which we can depend for 
strict accuracy. But be this as it may, it Ctannot 
be doubted at least that the somnambulist can 
accom{>lisli things he could never do if awake. 
There is a putting on of a new nature. The timid 
become fearless ; the weak become strong ; and 
the mediocre become ingenious. The only con- 
clnsion we can come to is, that the mind works 
under conditions, and displays phenomena, which 
as^ yet science has but imperfectly observed, and 
still iesi^ carefully concluded what their meaning 
implies. There is in the domain of mental 


])henoincna a field without bouudaries, umitiug 
only for the eye and the under.standing keen 
enough to discover what nature 1ms concealed for 
so long a time. But the study of the mind has 
been only reached through a gradual process of 
evolution. Man in his resinircli began with 
matter ; from that he passed to orgauiain ; and 
from thence to living organism ; and now he is 
standing before the door seeking adinittaiure into 
the tjiiiple where he hopes to find the mysteries 
surrounding his own mind revealed to him. 

All the five senses of the somnambulist are not 
■iwake when he is in the state of active dreaming. 
There may be the activity of the eye along with 
the torpor of the oar ; the activity of the mind 
(dong with the sleep of one or more of the senses. 
But, as a rule, the nniscular sense seems always 
active ; ami many of the most remarkable per- 
formances both of natural and induced som- 
nambulism seem referable to the extraordinary 
intensity with which impressions on that sense 
Miv perceived, in consequence of the exclusive fixa- 
tion of the atttuitiou on its guidance. The domi- 
nant idea in the piind generallv finds great help 
from the muscular sensations; tlie prevailing jdea, 
indeed, is ex]»ressod hy tlie various motions of the 
body. A mathematician will work out a difficult 
problem ; an orator will make a im^st effective 
speech ; a musician will draw forth most enchant- 
ing harmonies from his accu. tomed instrument; 
a mimic w’ill keep the specta)or« in roars of 
laughter at the drollnoss of nis imitations. These 
ami a thousand other exaini>lee cun be given of 
the various phnse.s of somnamlmlisrn. It ’was 
said that there may be the tfu-por of one of the 
mui-ses attended with the activity of the other. 
The following story illustrates this. Calvin and 
nnotht.'r friend were once travelling through 
Germany. One evening they arrived at a countiy 
inn tilt-' and jaderl. After refreshments, they 
resolved lO employ their lime in reading and 
j listening to a book on theology. Calvin’s friend 
! was elected to read. This he did for about half an 
hour. Now and then Calvin put in a word of 
criticism ; but he was surpri.sed that liis friend 
made no reply, but always continued reading. 
At length Calvin came to the conclusion that his 
friend was asleep and yet reading. Tlie inference 
was correct, for when Calvin awoke him, the man, 
although lie had been reading aloud most care- 
fully, did not know one single fact ^he book 
contained ! • 

The somnambulist’s mind in sleep is only open 
to one prevailing train of thouglit. Sounds 
relating to tliat are nolice»1, but any other sounds 
occurring are ns if they had not been. Thus, a 
young lady, when at .school, frequently began to 
talk after liaving l>eeii asleep an hour or two ; 
her ideas almost always Funning upon the events 
of the previous day. If encouraged by leading 
question.s being addressed to her, slie would give 
a very distinct and (oliereiit account of them, 
frequently disclosing her own peccadillos and 
tliase of lier school-feMows, and expressing great 
penitence for the former, wliile sue seeing to 
Iicsitate about makinj^ known the latter. To'idi 
ordinary sounds, however, she seemed insensible. / 
The curious fact regarding somn^mbulisai ii,f 
that the pci son snliject to it cannot fetn^beSk 
anything he did while in that stat^ I'Hiis 
•lifi'ereii titties it from drean^Jng. ^ And Ogidn, it 
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often occurs that the mind of the somnambulist 
can be gradually diveil^d, by careful scheming, 
into any channel the experimenter desires. The 
case of the otlicer who served in the expedition to 
Louisburg may be taken as an example of this 
kind of somnambulism. The narrator of the 
story says : ‘ At one time they [his companions] 
conaucted him through the whole progress of a 
quarrel, which ended in a duel ; and when the 
parties were supposed to be met, a pistol was put 
m his hand, which he fired, and was awakened by 
the report. On another occasion they found him 
asleep on the top of a locker or bunker in the 
cabin, when tliej'' made him believe he had fallen 
overboard, and exhorted him to save himself 
by swimming. He immediately imitated all the 
moti<»ns of swimming. They then told him that 
a sliark was pursuing him, and entreated him to 
dive for his life. He instantly did so with such 
force as to throw himself entirely from the locker 
upon the cabin floor, by which he was much 
bruised, and awakened of course.’ 

There is also a peculiar case of somnambulism 
called ‘ induced somnambulism^’ The method was 
ftrsf, discovered by Mr Braid. It consists in the 
maintenance of a fixed gaze, for several minutes 
consecutively, on a bright object placed somewhat 
above and in front of the eyes, at so short a dis- 
tance that the convergence of their axes upon it is 
accompanied with"^ sense of etlbrt even amount- 
ing to pain. When the state of somnambulism 
is thus obtained, just as in the natHral, there is no 
remembrance of what the mind or body was 
engaged with. There is, however, less agility 
Jiown by the person in this state. In natural 
somnambulism, every part of the muscular 
system seems to be active and capable of doing 
almost mii-acles ; but when in the induced som- 
nambulistic state, the person’s movements are 
slow, and the mind’s activity is very heavy and 
difficult to rouse. 


! THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

It is proposed to bring under the consideration of 
parliameiit a to provide for the erection and 
mainienance of a MdliirmenUvl Chapel iii cunnec- 
,4idn with \yestminster Abbey. There is a natural 
dislike oci the part of most thoughtful persons to 
interfere in ahy way with historical monuments 
except in the way of necessary repair, a dislike 
wkich has been bred of the sad destruction and 
mutilations wliicli have happened in the past to 
some of our finest buildings. The Abbey at West- 
minster is unique in representing by its graves 
and monuments centuuies of the history of onr 
country. But the time has at last arrived when 
no more space is left in this British Valhalla, 
and the continuous chain of events must be 
broken unless a remv!^ be found. That remedy 
is indicated in the title of ♦the Bill which we have 
referred to. It is hardly necessarv to point out 
that the particular form which the addition to 
the old Abbey will take fhust be the subject of 
:;;r4ilifient odhsideration, and that the architects 
must be instructed to make the new 
! subservient to the old. 

Ilia to ncjte how sometimes in tliis aga 


of mechanical perfection we hark back to simple 
methods in use long ago, A case in point is 
afforded by the resuscitation of the old-fashioned 
Howitzer or mortar, which most of us regarded as 
about the most obsolete form of gun to which one 
could point. But from such gnus much is looked 
for in the matter of coast-defence, for recent 
experiments have proved its extraordinary vahie 
in this service. Tne path and range of a shell 
from such a mortar with a given charge of powder 
have been calculated to such a nicety, that a pro- 
jectile can be thrown with wonderful accuracy of 
aim. In some recent experiments the target was 
a floating platform of the size of the deck of a 
first-class ship moored three miles out at sea. The 
howitzer was in a pit on shore, from which the 
firere could not see the object aimed at ; but they 
were in electrical communication with others at a 
distance, who by means of range-finders could give 
them accurate directions as to elevation of the 
gun. Under these seemingly hopeless conditions, 
the comparatively small target was struck seven 
times out of twenty shots, and was barely missed 
by several others. A shell charged with one of 
the new explosives, striking the deck of a ship in 
such a manner, would infallibly sink her, so that 
in the once despised howitzer we may look for the 
most efficient means for coast-defence. 

Umler the name of Gaedicke’s Monochromatic 
Lamp, Messrs Marion of London have introduced 
an entirely new form of lumiuant for the use of 
photographers, which, while affording a light 
brilliant enough to work by, will not affect the 
most sensitive chemicals, for it emits no actinic 
rays. It consists of an ordinary Bunsen burner 
(or a spirit-lamp if gas be not available), having 
in its flame a small ring of asbestos, which is pre- 
viously charged with a salt of sodium. The 
sodium salt gives the flame a brilliant yellow 
colour, which is further modified by a tinted glass 
chimney. We believe that this is the first‘;applica- 
tioii of a flame coloured by chemical means to 
such a useful purpose. 

Mr T. Bonner of the Free Public Library, 
Ealing, has forwarded us an interesting descrip- 
tion of tlie method which he has invented for the 
easy distribution and record of books borrowed 
from the collection under his care, which seema 
calcvilivte<l noit jouly to save much time to all con- 
cerned, but to dispense v/itli a large amount of 
clerical work. The system cannot be fully de- 
scribed here ; but it will be sutticient to indicate 
that each book in the library is represented by 
a small pentagonal block of wood, each side of 
which bears tlie number and title of the work 
in white letters upon a differtmtly coloured 
ground. These blocks are kept in suitable spaces 
on shelves, and the particular side exposed to 
public view will show not only whether it is out, 
out whether the borrower has held it for one, 
two, or more weeks. Accompanying the block is 
a ticket giving the name of the holder of the 
book. These blocks, therefore, not only afford 
the information detailed, but also in a measure 
constitute a library catalogue. Free liWaries ore 
now, happily, on the increase, and any systematic 
method wnich reduces friction in their machinery 
is a matter of public importance. 

Twenty million artincial teeth were made in 
America last year by three pi the largest firms 
engaged in that business, a number whi^ is said 
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to be about half that of the producti(m ^f this j 
country. It is a peculiar feature of th^ uiious 
industry that teeth have to be* tinted according 
to the country for which they are intended. In 
North America and Canada, white teeth are 
considered — as in this country — to be the beau- 
id^al. But in South America, such molars 
would not be purchased at any price, for there 
yellow teeth are considered beautiful At the 
same time, the yellow man, in China, with whom 
a large trade is done in teeth, must have them 
black as ebony. 

Mr W. Linton-Wilson has recently published a 
method of effectually dealing with seed which is 
infected with the larvae of the bean-beetle, a 
plan which could no doubt be successfully em- 
ployed in the treatment with seeds of other 
Kinds which may need similar purification. He 
soaks the seed so con tom ina ted for an hour in 
a ten per cent, solution of paraffin and water, 
or, to be more correct, in a mixture of one part 
of paraffin to ton of water. He says that after 
this treatment he could not find one larva alive. 
The method has the merits of cheapness anti 
simplicity, and farmers would do well to make a 
note of it and give it a trial. 

Patent horseshoes have been invented time after 
time, which their inventors fondly hoped would 
supersede the old method of shoeing ; but still 
the blacksmith exists. By the last method 
brought forward, the forge is altogether dis- 
pensed with, ami what is called ‘ cold ’-shoeing 
takes its place. In this system, which has been 
introduced by the Nailless Horseshoe Oonipany, 
the shoo is attached by a single steel band which 
embraces the hoof, and is kept in position by a 
steel pillar in front which connects the band with 
the toe of the shoe. Three small studs, wliich to 
a certain extent indent the hoof, help to prevent 
the shoe from shifting its position. The advan- 
tages claimed for the system are many, the chief 
being the time saved in the operation of shoeing. 
Instead of the fifteen minutes at pre.sent necessary 
for the work, under tlie new method a shoe can 
be fixed in three minutes ; a hammer, or even a 
stone, being the only tool required. The new shoe 
is durable, not heavier than an ordinary shoe, 
and is withal a cheaper article. It is believed 
that this method of shoeing horses will be found 
of great service in the army, where the accidental 
casting of a shoe might often lead to serious 
delay. 

-Our contemporary Iron points out that it is a 
common error that pianos should be kept very 
dr}^ and explains why such extreme caixj to 
avoid damp is really most harmful to the 
instrument The wood of a piano, however well 
seasoned, must contain, like all other absorbent 
bodies exposed to the action of a nioisturo-luden 
atmosphere, a certain amount of residual damp- 
ness. When, therefore, the piano is coqtinually 
subjected to very dry and neated air, it parts 
wdth this moisture, and its woodwork is apt to 
shrink and crack. The leather and cloth used 
in the action of the instrument also shrivel up 
under such treatment, and the tone of the piano 
suffers in consequence. The remedy advocate<l 
is to keep a growing plant, well watered, in the 
same room with the piano. In America, where 
closed stoves cause rooms to be far drier than 
they on this side of the Atlantic, it is cus- 


tomary to keep a vase containing a well-soaked 
sponge under the household musical instrument 

The Sanitary Condition of London formed the 
subject recently of an interesting address at the 
Parkes Museum, by Dr G. F. Poore, who pointed 
out that the mere age of a large city tended to 
make it unwholesome. In its ancient days, 
London was well supplied with water, for, in 
addition to the Thames, there were many tiibu- 
tary streams, such as, for instance, the Fleet, 
Westbourne, Tybourne, Walbrook, &c., which 
names are still preserved in other ways, while 
the rivers themselves are represented by under- 
ground sewers. The presence of marshy land on 
nearly every side, which became foul with every 
description of refuse, made medieval London a 
perfect fever- den, a condition of things to which 
uiipaved streets and insanitary houses greatly 
contributed. Modern TiOndon. with its low death- 
rate, contrasts very fa^'Ollrab^y with the ancient 
city, poiticularly when we remember its vast 
iiurreuse in size. But the lecturer argued that 
this death-rate must not, in fairness, be compared 
with that of a city packed with operatives, and 
where few wealthy persons can be loiind, for the 
presence of the \\^;ll-to-do must have the effect 
of lowering the death-rate. The plan of tAat- 
iiient of sewage by precipitation was referred to 
as not tending to a wholesome result, and the 
pouring of one hundred and fifty million gallons 
of sewage daily into the river was described as a 
gigantic blunder. 

Now that the attention of Government is seri- 
ously directed to the condition of the navy and 
to tlie necessity of building new ships, it is to 
be hoped that some means will be found of pi’e- 
sorviiig in a state of efficiency those which yfd 
already possess. A rather startling report as to 
the corrosion of steel ships has lately been pub- 
lished as emanating from Portsmouth. It seems 
that H.Al *. wliich was launched exactly one 
year ago, has recently been placed in clock. Upon 
examination of her hull, it was found that the 
iirotectivc coating of red-lead had peeled off, and 
that the metal beneath si lowed serious corrosion 
all along the water-line. In some cases, it is 
stated that the rivets which hold the plates to- 
gether are completely eaten away. 

Tlie coaling of our ships is another question 
to which experts will have to direct their earnest 
attention ; indeed, this subject was recently stated 
to be ‘tlie most important factor in the whole 
science of naval wai’fare.’ This Js at ‘least the 
opinion of Lieutenant Greet, whose paper dealing 
with the subject recently was read at the Boyal 
United Service Institution. It would seem from 
this exhaustive paper that our method of coaling 
is niuch the same as it was when steam was 
first introduced into the navy, and that some of 
our lai'ger ships cannot voceive their complement 
of coal without remaining idle for nearly twenty- 
four hours. Surely, a mere mechanical question 
as this i.s can be solved if coinpetent engineers 
turn their attention to it PossibV, however, the 
time is not far distant when coal will be Bup^ 
seded by liquid fuel 

A new machine fer .sweeping and cleaneimg the: 
streets has been tried witri some success in the 
metinpolitan tlioroughfares by penutasion ojt: the 
Commissioneis of Sewers, who providM 
horses, and carts for the experiment The ieppA- 
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Iritish subjects wim have‘avflifo/'.tZi",''®*’ "I I 'M^nni exploded with u percussion fuse. ^ In a bole 


British subjects who hnx xa -i ^ ^ number of | in^A^hm -exploded with ii percussion fuse. In a hole 
he treatment to L.u ®''®'/®^ themselves of i-lolo uie earth a number of bellite cartridges were 
nstitutt tL ‘^‘® ^®«ten ..».;aixed with bla.sting-gunpowder, and when the 

Bcently published ^ cartridges were scattered 

) the twHist vL^rf “ “* ®^®*'y ‘'Section, but not exploded. Other 

xtv-four BritiJi a,,] ;.. * refers experiments of alike surprising nature were sue- 

! the hospibVl of whomfi "'®r r‘’®i ' “ 18S7, cessfully carried out. Their importance can be 

ttfortunate suffered tlir"^® ^ vreatment gauged when we remember that many tons of 

le of them beiurj Lord D ^ consvliuong these explosives are annually used in this country alone 

veil years of age and the^iot cauterised, in industrial operations, and that it is highly 

ia worthy was sixty- necessary that they should be of such a nature 

places, that they can bo emidoyed with a minimum of 
disli’'’fe (MxJih these live coses the danger by those who are too often ignorant and 

Viil- given by dogs recogni.sed to be rabid by carelesa 

^vSterinary surgeons. In the following year, M. Londoners have lately been startled at the sight 
Pasteur treated twenty-one of our fellow-country- of a vehicle without horses or other visible motive- 
men witliout any death record ; but it i.s right to power which has been seen threading its way 
: add that one M'oman, bitten last Decejiiber by a through the crowded traffic of the City streets, 
dog recognised as rabid, was still under treatment This vehicle, which has the appearance of a com- 
when this return was published. , modious omnibus, with seats for twelve passengers, 

A paper was read souyj short time since before is driven by electricity, and its coachman controls 
the Medical Society of Virginia by Dr C. E. its movements from a platform in front. The 
Busev. from which mrents and teRchcr« inventor of this Electric Oninihn<j urlnVVi 


WX XXtVX (IVti V UtXIil IIIUDIW WttVI/lVU, XO JLVClU.toXlilC TTUl U, CtliU. liC XiaO con- 

in the studies of children ^as a matter affecting structed this experimental vehicle in order to 
; their physical well-being ; and he asserted tliat if prove, that its movements can be well controlled 
^ liour daily were given to this pleasant and in the most crowded thoroughfares. Horses show 
;:h^fchy exercise of the lungs, we should not see no fright at its appearance, and behave as if 
. S^ ;p»any crooning, withered, hollow-chested, they recognised in it a deliverer from their hard 
M^d<ehpalderea children, and that vocal music lives. Mr Ward calculates that the substitution 
preventive of phthisis. In singing, of his system by an Omni bus Company foy horse- 
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haulage would mean a saving of from thirty to 
fifty p^r cent There is little cloubt^t »c. that 
the general adoption of vehiclesi propelled by elec- 
tricity would lead to a great saving in road- 
repair, for it is well known that the horses’ 
hoofs damage the roads far more than do the 
wheels of the various vehicles which traverse 
them. 

About twenty years ago, one of the spandrels 
beneath the great dome of St Paul’s was decorated 
with a mosaic picture, this beautiful style of 
decoration having at that time been revived in 
this country by I)r Salviati. A second spandrel 
is now to be filled in in the same muniier, the 
design being from the poetical pencil of Mr Watts, 
II. A., Dr Salviati being again entrusted with the 
work. This profuse decoration of the interior 
of our metropolitan cathedral was the clierisheil 
idea of its great architect. He was not allowed 
to have his own way with regard to many points 
during the construction of this noble edifice, but 
his descendants are now ready enough to re<leeni 
the past. 

The various uses, scientific and otherwise, to 
which the magic lantern is now put, both in the 
halls of learning and in more popular gatherings, 
render that instrument a very valuable adjunct 
to our educational agencies. The iiunroved 
systems of lighting the lanterns, which the 
science of the last twenty years has developetl, 
have also added greatly to their utility. For 
those who would wish to have an accurate know- 
ledge of the powers and possibilities of these 
lanterns — now no longer regai’ded as toys— a 
book recently published will be found mo.st 
helpful. It is entitled 7'he Jioolc of the Lantern^ 
by Mr T. C. Ilepworth (London : Wyman and 
Sons). The book is really what it professes to 
be— a practical gui<le to the working of the 
optical"^or magic) lantern, with full and precise 
directions for making and colouring lantern 
pictures. 


‘STREET-SELLERS.’ 

In these days, when want of employment is with 
many a chronic disea.se, it is intere-sting to observe 
the manifold ways and means adopted by a certain 
class of men to enable them to earn a more or 
le.ss honest living. While one man sits and wails 
because he lias not sufficient money to provide 
himself with the good things, or even the neces- 
sities of life, another, possessed of the true trad- 
ing instinct, togetlier witli n profound knowledge 
of that pleasing feature of an Englishman’s 
character terme<l ‘gullibility,’ sinks his whole 
capital, amounting perhaps to upwards of a shil- 
ling, in obtaining a .stock-in-trade, and hies 
him, after the shades of evening fall, to the 
corner of a street in the City, or to the market- 
place of a country-town, plants his establishment 
firmly on its support of three sticks, and proceeds, 
first, to attract a crowd, and tlien to attract into 
his own pockets some of the superfluous metal 
which rews^s in those of his hearers. If my 
reader will accompany me in spirit to one of these 
maiket squares, we will observe some of these 
street-sellers at work, and see how easily some 


men, with no other qualification than the posses- 
sion of a large amount of assurance, can dispose 
of worthless goods, and in a few hours provide 
themselves with sulficieut money to pay their 
tavern score, wliich constitutes the heaviest item 
of the day’s expenditure. 

Observe, first, this loquacious individual, re- 
spectably attired, ami wearing a confidence-inspir- 
ing and glossy tall hat. Foi the last twenty yeai’s 
he has been doctoring the British ])ublic with 
‘ flagroot tliat is, tlje root of the iris. He stains 
the rftot to a bi'ownish tint, gives it a delicate per- 
fume by means of a few drops of bergamot, And 
offers it to ihe public as an Indian herb, with a 
name that hikes away the breath of his audience, 
and which only long practice enables him to )»io- 
riounce. Grated and taken as snuff, it relieves 
headache ; rubbed on the gums, toothache becomes 
a thing of the past ; used internally, dysiicpsia 
takes wings, and the patient’s landlady gives 
him notice to rjuit after one week’s experience of 
his renewed ap])etite. The vendor of this root 
assumes the air of a philanthropist and public 
benefactor, and does a lloiuishing business. 

Farther cm, we come across a more pretentious 
a.spirant to relievt* suffering inorhils ot their ills 
and su per H nous cash. He addresses the Aowd 
from an elevated position on a richly gilded and 
decorated open carriage. On the seats on each 
side of him are piled bottles of pink -coloured 
fluid, ami he holds one of them in his hand as he 
eloquently discourse.^ on its nature and properties. 
He commands the services of a seeuy-looking 
assistant ; but the doctor himself is resplendent 
with jewelry, and looks like some foreign noble- 
man in his fur-tipped overcoat Certuii little 
peculiarities in his speech, however, proclaim him 
to be a countryman of our own who has graduated 
in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel. 

There is one feature in this great man’s mode 
of doiti,, business calculated to inspire confidence: 
he freeiy offers to allow the remedy, which he 
calls ‘Pain-killer,’ to be tried ‘fi'ee, gratis, for 
iiotliink,’ before purchasing. At the top of hhi 
voice he calls on any one suffering from a pain 
of any description to approach the carriage and 
be operated upon in full sight of the audience. 
Many accept the invitation ; and people with head- 
aches, faceaches, pains in the chest and other parts 
of their anatomy, mount the carriage, are dosed 
or rubbed, and declare themselves hi^ily gratified. 
Half a bottle is expended on the limbs of an old 
^lan suffering from rheumatism, and h® expresses 
himself in glowing terms of thff relief anorded 
him by the application. The assistant’s energies 
are wholly absorbed in handing out the bottles 
at sixpence apiece ; ami the result of the doctor’s 
efforts must afford that high-minilt?d philanthro- 
pist intense satisfactitin when in tlie privacy of his 
chamber he casts up his^accounts. 

AVhether the effect produced upon the patients 
by the application of the ‘Pain-killer’ is the result 
of faith or some real virtue in the remedy, I 
cannot say ; but any one may test its efficacy ; 
for himself. It consists of rum and water mixed ; 
with cayenne pespper. If applied outwardly* the ^ 
hand should be passed over ‘the skin in one ' 
direction only, as if^ rubbed up and down, tbe 
result will surprise but not gratify. • 

There is u man hacking and chopping n «mall 
log of wood with a razor, and appealing to hfs- 
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fuBed tallow and resin, and his bottle containing 
small pieces of turnip carefully cut and trim’mea 
to present the appearance of extracted corns, sup- 
posed to have been preserved by those who have 
used the remedy, and presented to him as a slight 
testimonial and mark of gratitude —these and 
others dot tlie market-place and adjoining streets, 
pursuing their calling with commendable energy, 
and a sublime faith in the public, born of experi- 
ence, and affording to the philosopher who gives 
to both vendor and his customers a more than 


BEYOND WORDS. 

Littlh mairl in homespun gown, 
Simple as the daisies, 

Loving lips and eyes of brown— 
Let me sing your praises. 

Shall I call my love a flower 
Gathered to my bosom ? 

No ; they fade from hour to hour, 
And I want my blossom. 


Lthe coins d 
to sav that a sf 


audience to observe that there is no deception. 

Then rubbing a small quantity of his incompar- 
able paste upon a piece of leather, he straps the 
razor thereon, and to prove its efficacy in restoring 
the edge, severs with the blade hairs pulled from 
some boy^s head for this purpose, or shaves the 
back of a man’s , hand. He repeats the operation 
of spoiling the razor’s edge and restoring it by a 
few passes over the strop us often as necessary, or 
borrows knives from persons in the audience and 
sharpens them in the same manner. This paste . 
he sells in cakes, and it is composed of hog^-lard j passing thought, much food for reflection, 
and fuller’s-eartli. 

Articles of this class never vary in the materials 
from which they are made, no matter in what 
part of the country Ave find tliem offered for sale. 

Here is the vendor of ‘grease and stain remover.’ 

He h.is cai)tnred a very small boy, whom he holds 
fast with one hand, while he operates upon his 
coat collar with the other, discoursing meanwhile 
upon the utility of the compound. It is exactly 
the same prenaration as that with which the 
hawker offerea to remove the stains from the 
garments of Bill Sike.s, and consists of pii)eclay 
worked together with red-lead and blue-stone, to 
give it a streaky appearance. • 

Atfd the silver-plating man must not bo passed 
unnoticed. Ho is busily engaged before a small 
knot of onlookers in silver-plating a brass door- 
knob by means of a pink -coloured powder. He 
osplaim the process, which is very simple, it being 
only iMicessary to rub the powder over the surface 
of the article which it is desired to plate. Articles 
of cheap jewelry borrowed from tlie audience are 
plated free of cliarge, and the powder itself is sold 
m penny packets, though even at this low rate 
the Vendor makes a large profit, sixpennywortli 
of mercury mixed with a pound of Avhiting and 
red ochre being sufficient to make into thirty or 
forty packets. 

Tliis clasvS of sellers may be sairl to give some 
return for your money. But there is another 
class to whom the term ‘sellers’ applies in more 
senses than one. Hero is a seedy individual offer- 
ing wedding rings at a penny each to the eager 
circle which surrounds nim. The rings are of 
the brassiest description, and so is the vendor. 

He commences operations by relating the story 
of Captain Barclay who ont;e made a wager that 
a man standing on London Bridge could not 
sell a number of good sovereigns at a penny each 
in a specifm^V time. The agent armointed to ofl’er 


id of only one. lie then goes on 
inikr wager has just been made 
by two local celebrities, and that a large sum of 
money depends on whether within a limited 
period ho can dispo.se of the fifty solid gold riiig.s 
which he holds in his hand. AVitli solemn aspect 
he assures his hearers that the rings are genuine 
gold, and professes tlie utmost indifference us to 
whether he sells any or not. He 8j»eedily dis- 
poses of the precious articles among the younger 
immbers of the croA^:^ ; and by tlie time the 
ptrrebasex^ have discoifered their folly, he is far 
OWjv, repeating the old story to a new audience, 
sporting prophet, who disposes of his scraps 
paper which he calls ‘tips;’ the vendor of 
who mends pieces of crockery-ware with 
oqaiposition of shellac and iHjsin, and then 
to break them again without 
his salve of 


Shall I coll her precious pearl ? 

Set not jewels nigh her ! 

Only just a counti-y girl, 

Yet not a king could buy her. 

Shall I call her angel blest, 

Whitest soul of woman s 

Stay ! — I think 1 like her l»est 
Laughing, weeping, human. 

Is she, then, a sparkling star 
Sent to guide and cheer mo ? 

Ah ! the skies are cold ami far, 

And I like her near me. 

Not a name is there on earth 
Of a poet’s giving, 

Fit to tell one half her woilh. 

Real, true, and living. 

Rhymes and w'ords of mystery 
Only w’ould umuze her ; 

For her own sweet self is she, 

And all my deeds shall praise her. 


H. v 
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SCHOOL -GIRLS. 

When our grandmothers were young, school-life 
wal very different. It was the reign of the ba('k- 
board and the needle. The little maidens with 
curls, low-nccked gowns and short sleeves, learned 
to play in a primitive maimer, to sing and to 
dance ; but above all things they used the needle, 
and they walked about at stated times pinioned 
by the arms to the backboard. The modern 
reclining board is only a degenerate descendant 
of the instruments of polite torture which 
Btraighteneil and stiffened our grandmothers, and 
made of them those fashionable figures that in 
due time luml our grandfathers to write cocked- 
hat notes, fight duels, and fall in love with them. 
This eonsuramation reached, our grandmothers in 
the days of their 3"outh mostly forgot their 
‘accomplishments,’ and managed the house, never 
opening the piano except, after years, to rattle a 
dance for the new race of juveniles. The}' were 
clever housewives, and had plenty of nature’s 
wisdom and w’oman’a sympathy. Men in those 
days seem to have necdtid nothing more. Except 
in rare cases, they did not exj)ect wives to be 
intellectual companions. The wife was content to 
say with the woman’s voice from In Memoriam: 

I know but matters of the house, 

And he— he knows a thousand things. 

The schools of the old days of course boasted 
that they would make the girls know a thousand 
'things too, only the branches . taught never lia’p- 
pened .to be learned by any human head all at 
the same time. As far os talk went, they were as 
ambitiems in our grandmothers’ days os in our 
own. Only let I’eaders of Thackeray turn to Miss 
Pinkerton’s letter recommending a choice of young 
dragons* fresh from her school : ‘Either of these 
young ladies is perfectly qualified to instruct in 
Qreek, and the rudiments of Hebrew, in 

mathematics and history, in Spanish, French, 
Italian, and geography, in music, vocal and instru- 
mental ; in daubing without the aid of a master ; 
hiM in tne elements of the natural sciencea* It 


would have been impossible npt to re.spect a young 
lady who could instruct her partner in the rudi- 
ments of Hebrew during the twirling of the dance. , 
But unfortunately, what they learned at 5(Iis8 
Pinkerton’s was forgotten or laughed at when 
llirtation began. ‘Who’d tbink the moon wtxs 
two hundred and thirty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-seven miles oil ,” Becky Sharp said 
to George Osborne on the balcony at Brighton ; 
then she turned her gaze from tlie orb to the 
oflicor, with a fascinating smile : ‘ Isn’t it clever 
of me to remember that ? Pooh ! — we learned it 
all at Miss Pinkerton’s !’ The opposite character, 
the foil of the famous Becky, the soft and sweet 
Amelia Sedlcy, was chiefly praised for her needle- 
work when she left school, and her parents w'ere 
advised I finish her education with ‘a careful 
and iindrviating use of the backboard for four 
hours daily during the next three years,’ 

Lawn-tennis has begun to do the work of the 
dreaded board ; and the sewiiig-muchine, which 
may be said to have lengthened life by saving 
time, is driying the domestic needle out of the 
field, by leaving it only a small province to work 
in. But ill the main, scbool-girls are still the 
same, and so is the ambition of the prospectus as 
directed by the Lady Principal ; the greatest dif- 
ference is that Becky Sharp woulj now have to 
be drilled by examiners, and would, in her light- 
fingered manner, snap up ‘certificates’ for having 
tile posse.ssion of information that she would for- 
get soon after. 

There are really two views of girls’ education 
abroad in the modern y’orld. One view looks 
mainly to the girl, and the other looks mainly 
to the knowledge. The second view is the moflt; 
in vogue,, and its mistake is that, like all naw 
systems, it is likely be carried to exag^r^d ; 
lengths. There was hardly ever a 
started in the world that was pot ^ 
gerated by its promoters in tryiliig W 
battle to get stand it^-ground 
the examinitiou and certificate 
too far, we mwt set it down to !: 

•amestness in the struggle 
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find place in the world. Other people hold* to 
the opinion that the f^irl herself is the best thing 
to be thottght of, and not the amount of know- 
ledge she can acquire. Our greatest art- critic, 
who has a bright an<l fanciful ideal of girlhood, 
has somewhere saiil that the three things they 
ought to learn are to dress, to sing, and to dance ! 
And he gives the necessary explanation of these 
words by saying that dress includes good taste in 
appearance, and the ability to make clothing of i 
the most becoming style; that to sing ami dance 
signify to rejoice and J^y» which she ought 

to do to all around her by her looks, her voice, 
and her presence. 

Leaving this great question of education for the 
wiscot heads to solve according to their Vietter 
knowle<lge, we turn to the more charming sulnect 
of the school-girls themselves. They arc often 
enough like the Japanese trio, made of laughter, 
and tliinking life a joke that is just begun ; but 
this is only one type. The unconscious school- 
girl beauty is another, and that is a veritable 
vision of delight. There are schools where 
coquetry is learned side by sitle with grammar, 


and where the passions of gros\m-np people begin 
to^ftpoil the hanpy air of childhood. It is a sad 
mistake. The little beauty we admire has not 
the slightest idea of her gift— for the chatter of 
the class on this point is generally misdirected, 
and the pretty ones singled (Uit are not those 
that would bo chosen by e.xperienced eyea This 
little maiden is just at the meeting of the brook 
ami the river. Her fingers arc inky, but her 
face would pass for one of Ileynolds’s angels, or 
else for the very youngest Virgin of delicate pure 
features that rcrugiim ever painted. Three or 
four summers more and the pair of blue eyes 
will find out their power. At present she will 
thank you for an apple ; ami when she smiles, 
it would be profanation to Udl her of her loveli- 
ness. In n little while she will have to bo sought 
on bended knee, mid won in the zenith of her 
glory amid the heart-burnings of women and the 
struggle of strong men. 

Another type of school-girl is the little mother. 
Something of a motherly instinct is irrepressible 
in this girl’s heart. She * makes favovirites of the 
smallest among lier companions, and the disbint 
home is still encumbered with tiic old dolls on 
which she lavished her love ,in nursery da^^s. 
With the. thought of this type, a garden comes to 
mind, with summer trees and level grass, and 
with a gronj? of orphan children allowed by 
kindness a country holl<lay in the garden of their 
richer sisters. When the memory-picture begins 
to move, one nobly-born girl, as handsome as a 
young gypsv, is proud to carry the youngest of 
the poor little visitors enthroned a<jainst her 
shoulder. She leans strongly backward, and the 
fine arm encircles her tittle buixlen naturally, us 
if she had been used to carrying small orphan 
children all her life. One has great faith in the 
good and happy futi.’"^ of this simple tender type 
of «chool-girl. 

The studious girl is generally highly nervous 
iuid eensltiv^ and worlcs from an instinctive 
oam^tness of character. It is well to persuade 
*the bright Yum-yum* is also to be 
tidmifed; for the studious* little maiden wants 
^eaid deemee twice as much recreati^ as her lazy 
e^n^miona. The lazy member of the class is the 


* very opposite to the earnest little creature who is , 
bom with tlie ini^inct of trying to do well. With 
a recollection of a vanished Eden of bright win- 
dows and polished floors, sunny garden, and merry 
fac^, there comes back the picture of a Saxon 
Edith, who was always laugning except when 
she was crying. She was a fair and round-faced 
little maid, who could make a rosebml out of her 
cheek by encircling a pinch of it with a dainty 
thumb and finger. She would violently dispute 
some vain trifle, perhaps whether lier mother was 
rtdatod to the Duchess of Portadown ; and after 
vowing never to speak to her best friend again, 
the fair eyebrows would redden, the handkerchief : 
would be made into a comfortable ball, and the ! 
rosy round face 'Wonld pillow itself and enjoy a 
luxurious cry— until the laughter and the sun- 
shine burst out more vigorously than ever. This 
soft and careless girl ueveloped rapidly into a 
staid and seriou.s matron ; while the quietest and 
most studious of her friends grew up into a bright 
and ra<liant character, brimful of humour and of 
irrepressible gaiety. The secret of the change 
lay in this : that the one child’s nature, though 
bubbling over with mirth, was shallow ; the oilier 
did with her whole heart whatever she turned to, 
and as childhood changed to Womanhood she evi- 
dently discovered that it is worth while to laugh 
with one’s whole heart as well ns to work, and 
the strong nerv'ou.s charactei* h/ul the energy to 
act upon the discovery. 

TaKen as a whole, a cluster of school-girls — say, 
as in the famous ‘School Revisited,’ under the 
trees of their own garflen— are a most pathetic 
sight and a wonderful mystery. Their sorrows are 
all before them, and their romance too. Soon they 
are to scatter out of their happy world to go 
through the real novel that is not measured by 
three volumes. There are two thiugs that surely 
wc should never forget in thinking of these weak 
and thoughtless little women : first, that it is unfair 
to the mrl ever to expect education to give her 
the rainu of a boy, for the nature of her mind is 
as different ns a young willow wand from a sap- 
ling oak ; and secondly, that she is the woman 
of the future, and lier worth to the world will 
not bo measured by the amount of her learning, 
which, because of few years and delicacy of frame, 
bos its limits, but that her worth will be measured 
by her beauty of character, which is capable of 
development to a breadtli and depth and height 
beyond our mortal reckoning. 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN,. 

By David Chhistie Murray, 

Author of 'V al Sthavok,’ ‘.Iohepu's Coat/ 

‘IlAiNuovf Cold/ « tc, 

CHAPTER XV. 

Mu OuME was a stranger in Castle- Barfield, but 
he had no difficulty in finding the High Street, 
and went shuftling up and down it with an eye 
of inquiry for the shop sign of Robert ^nelling, 
com lactor. Somewhere in the dim middle oi 
his mind a sense that he was acting shabbily wlu 
strong enough to keep him from asKing questions 
even of stringers who could not possimy know 
anything of his business. He blustered at him* 
self, as that kind of shabby shuier will. The 
boys ought to be at home again, the youn^ rascalA 
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What husineaa had they to bo running nnro- ! 
tected about the country, earning tliei^.own /ivmg, 
whilst thflir relatives were obviously well-to-do, 
and were willing to pay hard money for the 
privilege of having them at homo again. He 


salved his conscience by the rotlection that he was 
not in any way betraying contideiuc, because no 
confidence had ever been reposed in him. 

‘They should have let me into the secret,’ said 
Mr Orme, ‘and then perhaps I mightn’t have 
sold them.’ 

Ho had never been fond of pedestrian exercise, 
and if he had known it, tlie Hindu proverb would 
have suited him to a hair : It is better to stand 
than to walk, bettor to sit than to stand, and 
better to lie than to sit. Barfield High Street is 
a mile and a half in length, and Orme ehoos- 
ing to look in the busier part of it, u^enfc lazily 
strolling up and down there until he gpew liot and 
tired. He was always thirsty, but heat and fatigue 
made him thirstier ; and exliausted nature, after 
a quarter of an hour’s uneasy rambling, so cried out 
for riuu-and-wnter, that he let it have its way. 
The dram-shop into which he turned was empty 
of customers, and Mr Orme, wdth secret sidelong 
glances, beckoned the man behind the bur into a 
comer, and there furtively rubbing the back of 
his hand on hia bristly lips, imjuired secretly for 
the address of the man he wanted. 

‘Snellingr said the barniaii, ‘Robert Snelling? 
Why, he ’s left the juirish months and months ago.’ 

At this ^Ir Oriue’s countenance fell dolefully ; 
and the barman, throwing open a door in the 
rear of the shop, shouted to some invisible person 
in the interior of the house to ask where Siielling 
the corn factor had moved to. 

‘Sh-h I’ said JMr Orme, with a rum-and-wateiy 
fear lest tlio ' query should be overheui d ill 
Warwick, thirty miles away. 

Tlie man took no luaal of him, and a voice 
shrieked back that Siielling lui<l gone to live at 
Beacon -Hargate. Learning that Beacon-Hargutfc 
W'aa rather better than four miles away, which 
meant to his intelligence rather \vorse, and dis- 
covering that no train or public vehicle ran in 
that direction, Mr Orme turned pale, and fedt that 
he must either abandon Ins enterprise or fortify 
himself with more rmu-and-wuter. Wliilst he 
drank his second glass, tlie prospect of an eight 
miles’ walk so chilled him, ami the thought that 
ten pounds lay at the middle of it so warmed him 
that he was like one submitted to alternating 
douches of hot and cold water. At last he screwed 
his courage to the sticking-point, and having 
received full instructions as to the route he was 
to take, lie lit his black clay-pipe and set out. 
Once clear of the towm, the road tdlc-red pleasant 
going even for ho lazy a personage iia Mr Orme. 
The trees and the tall flowering hcMlges cast an 
agreeable shadow", and the grassy banks now^ and 
again invited liim to sit and tliink. He thought 
about the ten pounds reward, and its magic 
always plucked him on to his reluctant legs again 
and set him going, though he always renewed the 
way with grdanings. He wiis beginning to believe 
that the people of that disti’ict were so rootedly 
facetious in their habits as to set tlieir milestones 
purposely apart for tlie deception of strangers, 
"wbeu he came to a decent cottage, w’here a woman 
sat upon the doorstep knitting at a half-yard of 
^gray worsted stocking. 


‘Mr Snelling]’ said she in answer to his in- 
quiry. ‘It’s five or six score yards farther on, 
master, on the ri^ht-hand side. You’d see it 
eo!^ now if it w^asu’t for the trues.’ 

The reward looked so delightfully near at hand 
that ho went on quite jauntily ; but, as fortune 
would have it, just as he left the woman with a 
I nod of ackmnvledgment, Isaiah dropped into the 
I road from a stile at a little distance, and recognis- 
: ing him, stood with a broad astonished stare to 
watclj^hirn until his balloon-like figure hobbled 
round the corner and disappeared. Anybody who 
has w"atched the w^orkinge ot the rustic intelligence 
has noticed in what a curiously disproportioned 
w^ay it is liable to usbmishineiit There was 
nothing so profoundly out of the common in Mr 
Oniies appearance in that quiet district, after all, 
but it hit Isaiali like a hammer. 

‘AVhat’s that cliap WMht ?’ he asked, advancing 
to the wmmaii. ‘ He’s a stranger hereabouts.’ 

‘Ilew^as asking for your master, Mr Winter,’ 
the w"oman ansvvered ; and Isaiah stood nearly 
transfixed. His first idea was to run away ; for, 
in spite of his importinences to his employer and 
the immunity wdii^-h attended them, ho w^as afraid 
of him. It was evident at the first glimps^p of 
things that Mr Orme could have no business with 
Siielling which was not associated w’ith the boys, 
and Isaiah’s mind shot at once to tlie half-forgotten 
rewanl which had been ollcved for their dis- 
covery. 

‘The fat’s in the lire now and no mistake,* 
said Isaiah to himself ; but being at bottom a man 
of courage, be pulled liimsidf together in a while 
and marched resolutely towards the house, doing 
his best to look uncoriHcious, and succeeding better 
than he knew. His facial expressions were less 
various than ho supposed, and be had a kind of 
ox-like immobility which liiul been of frequent 
service lo him in his skirmiHlics with his em- 
ployer. 

Short as was the interval between Mr Orme’s 
arrival at the gate and his own, Isaiah found the 
way clear, ''i’he messenger of expoBure had already 
entered tlie house. Snell ing’s big voice boomed 
through an open window as Isaiah closed the gate. 
‘Well,’ said Snelliiig, ‘and wliat might be your 
business?’ 

Isaiah, under the pressure of anxiety and fear 
did what he would never have dreamed of doing 
in less pressing circumstances ; ho hopped from 
the tell-tale brick pathway into the middle of a 
fiow'or-bed, and ran with the 6too|)ing shoulders of 
stealth and secrecy to the corner of the house. 
There he couched by the ojien window, scarcely 
during to breutlie, 

‘I am resitleiit in tlic town of AVarwick,’ Mr 
Orme was saying — ‘ a tempoiviry resident.’ 

‘Well,*sai«l Snelljng, in his slow, surly, magis* 
terial way, ‘what lias tli/ft got to do with me?’ 

‘My name is Orme,’ pursued the visitor, in ik ' 
tone which sounded frightened and propitiatory 
to the listener’s ears, ‘Tobiiis Orme.’ He pau^i 
and rubbed his hands with an ingratiatory pala, 
smile. He was not at ease before the big, snilcy^ 
domineering mail. IJ is emotions tamed t&e hey* 
day of colour in his cheeks, but bis nose jididne 
like a beacon. ‘Orme, sir,* he repeated, , 
that Siielling made no reply—* Tobflw ' 

‘Well,’ hummed Siielling, ‘what’s thoii to ; d# 
with me?* 
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Mr Ormo smiled fatuously and rubbed bis 
hands. Isaiah, conscious of bis own guilt, listened 
with a beating heart outside. 

*I believe, sir,' said Mr Orme tremulously, with 
a roving eye in search of unprocurable stimulant, 
Hbat some considerable time ago you issued a 
handbill, offering a reward for the discovery of 
two boys.* 

Isaiah bad been as certain as he knew bow to 
be of anything that this was the object of Mr 
Orme*B visit, and yet the proclamation of it si^emed 
as dreadful as if it had been an altogether un- 
expected thing. 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it?’ said Suelling. ‘What 
about it?’ ! 

He, at least, with that sullen, vulgarly Napole- 
onic mark of his, clean shaven, healtliy coloured, i 
and respectable, looked alb^gether unmoved. It 
is true enough that the wish is father to the 
thouglit with most men at one time or another ; 
but tliere are mmi in whom desire, un contradicted 
for a little while, will breed a faith which looks ■ 
to themselves unshakable. Suelling was a man 
of this type, and his circumstances wer<‘ pecailiai*. 
He had had nndiaputed control of his nephew’s 
property since tlie aentb of Jolm Vale the edder ; 
and since John Vale the younger had run away, 
the land and the money he held in trust hml 
grown into him, and become such a part of him 
ivs no honest belongings of his own could ever 
have I ’^en. There was nothing in the world a ' 
thousandth part so desirable to his mind as the 
ownership of land. Mere money W’ealth, the next 
thing in sweetness to it, was far and far behind it 
itt its capacity for yielding phuisure. He had 
been gathering landed propcii’ty in a small way | 
all his life, and a half-ownership was a great 
sweet mixed with an incredible bitter. A mort- 
gage was a loathing .to him until he liad cleared 
it away. A peppercorn quit-rent wmuld have 
galled him. The only poetic fancy that had 
ever stirred his depths of commonplace came with 
the reHiH’tion that his ownership ran in an abso- 
lute solid wedge to the eartli’s centre. He bought 
lauds with the mines and minerals thereunder, 
or would not buy at all, and the hidden uncome* j 
atable parts of his purcluise fed his heart better i 
than the prcaluctive paying surbuie. Tliere was ! 
something so prodigiously solid in the fancy of! 
the dark, unmeasureil, unmeasurable distances, ' 
unsunned, unseen, but covered every inch by his 
owneiship, and sealed as it were for his, wdien- 
ever his foot touched the surface, if it were but 
of ft bare bald cottage-building plot twenty yards 
by twelve ! 

As week after week had gone by after the issue 
of the offer of i-eward, and the world at large 
thereby appealed to bad remained obstinately 
silent, his nephew’s freehohl acres hud grown 
more and more absolutely^' his own. Young John 
had gone off to sea and had been drowned ; or 
he had fallen sick by^^tbe way somewhere and 
had died. Anyhow, in one way or another thei'e 
was on end of him. That had grown to be quite 
certain in Snelling’s mind ; and tbe appearance of 
tlm fat, diareput^le, little red -nosed man, W'itb 
' ^tident news of the wanderer, wob a ti'cmcndous 
to him.. 

hia face nor his voice betiayed him, 

S he sat in sullen dignity, chilling the soul of 
0^ dnima|iaed the 


sitnation for himself, felt vaguely that he had 
expected a greater show of warmth and interest. 

‘Go on,* said Snelling. ‘If you*ve got any- 
thing to say, say it. You can’t expect a man to 
sit here all the hevenin’ while ’ you stare at 
him.’ 

Thus encouraged, Mr Orme ]>roceeded ; ‘ The 
boys have been resident in Warwick, sir, for quite 
a considerable period. Master Gregg’ — he w^as 
moved to a respectful tone by Snelling’s aspect, 
and partly by the size of the house and the 
character of the furniture — ‘Master Gregg has 
found employment in the establisliment in which 
1 am myself en|;aged. Master Vale works at 
home under the direction of n French gcntleiii^, 
who is npt unassociated with the line arts.’ 

‘Supposin’ that to be the ciise,’ said Suelling, 
‘ how comes it that this is the first time yon make 
any move .in the matter? A reward of ten 
pounds lias been offered for a many months. 
iTow is it ns you never saw fit to earn that 
money till to-day V 

Mr Orme rubbed his hands and explained 
glibly. He had all along been sure that the 
Ijoys were above the. station tliey had taken, but 
he had never seen the. handbill until that after- 
noon. 

Suelling put up one hand to his double chin, 
and nursing an ell>ow with Llie other, fell deep 
into thought. Mr Orme sat and waited, wonder- 
ing a little in his bemused mind, but not daring 
to jo^ the big man’s memory, except by an occa- 
sional movement of the feet or a faint-hearted 
cough. 

‘It’s the idiot boy,’ said Suelling, waking of 
his own accord at length -‘it’s the idiot boy, 
you say, ns stops at home, and ^oes somcLhiug 
with the Frenchman V 

‘The— the — eh?’ Mr Orme interjected feebly. 
‘The*-— 

‘ The idiot boy,’ said Snelling, with a sort of 
(logged fierceness and resolve. 

‘Master Vale, sir?’ queried Mr Orme. 

‘Yes,’ said Snelling— ‘John Vale. — H’ye mean 
to tell me ho isn’t an idiot ? If he isn’t, he ’s not 
the boy 1 advertised for. He was an idiot when 
he ran away from home.’ 

* I should indeed be disposed to think so, sir,’ 
said Mr Ornu*, looking round the roomy apart- 
ment and taking note of all its signs of comfort 
‘A very foolish boy iiKlee<l. But youth, sir, is 
sometimes inconsiderate and careless of its own 
best interests — even reprehensibly so,’ Mr Ormo 
made haste to add with a jerk, suddenly pierced 
by Suelling’s cold eye and made mightily uncom- 
fortable. 

‘Do you mean to say,’ said Snelling, bullying 
him w'ith head and shoulders, ‘ that the lad is 
not accepted for an idiot wherever he may be? 
Openly took for an idiot? Openly known as 
such, and for such derided?’ 

‘Dear me, sir,* returned Mr Orme, ‘quite the 
contrary, I assure you.’ 

‘Then it’s not the lad I’m in search of, and 
you may go about your business.’ 

At this the visitor fell back in his sept and 
stared quite vacuously until the thought of the 
reward brought him to himself f^ain. ‘ I heg 
your pardon, sir,’ he said them ‘ but the boys 
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the ajjcs tally. There is no doubt aboiu tl'ese 
boys being the boys.^ He was fUmoit tearlul in 
his energy*. He thought miserablv ‘ of the long 
four miles he had walked— a desert We of stimu- 
lant— and despairingly of the return journey, 

*)Jl(kat’8 the lad doing?’ Snelling asked. 

Mr Ormc considered, with a half-frightened w*ye 
on hia interlocutor. To give too close and inii- 
xnate a clue might be to set this big man ou the 
scent. The big man looked capable of dismissing 
him contemptuously as soon as ho had learned 
enough, and might then hunt up the missing 
boys at his ease and defraud the informer of his 
rightful wages. A certain aspect of reasonable- 
ness in this, providing the cases had been reversed, 
strenL^thciied his feai*8. 

‘ If the information,’ said Snelling, appearing 
to divine his thoughts, ‘turns out to be worth 
anything, you ’ll get your money.’ 

He was not in the least hurt when he supposed 
that his visitor suspecUjd him of an intention to 
play false. Wlien schoolboys make a bargain, it 
18 not unusual for each to demand a poi'tial hand- 
fast of the objects bartered for, and Mr Siielliim’s 
methods of business wei*e so far barbaric that he 
had always clung to that ]U’actice in his inter- 
course with the world. It was fitting and natural 
to suspect everybody. 

‘ Tell me all about the lads,’ he said, ‘ and have 
no fear about your money. If it’s earned, it will 
be paid, and paid on the nail.’ 

Even yet, Mr Oiiiie hu<l some misgiving ; but 
he saw no help for it, and so told all he knew. 
Isaiah, crouching outsside, drank in every word, 
and jumped so at the mention of his own name 
that he set a branch near him rustling violently, 
and trembled with apprehension lest the sound 
sliould bring Snelling to the window. 

* There ’s a person,’ said Mr Orme, ‘ who visits 
the young geiitleiiian occasionally — invariably 
upon a Sunday, sir -a country person, uu Isaiah 
Winter.’ 

‘Oil 1’ said Smdling, with a wtirld of meaning 
in his tone, ‘that’s where he goes to, is it? 
Them’s his relatives as lives just the other side 
of Hampton.’ 

‘You know the person, sir?’ asked Mr 
Orme. 

* I know tlie person,’ Snelling answered heavily ; 
‘and the person’ll know me afore the night’s 
out.— (Jo on.’ 

U have observed, sir,’ ^Ir Orme continued, ‘that 
thqi'e has been what I miglit describe as a con- 
spiracy in the house. You may have seen the 
phrUlse in tlie newspapers, sir — a conspiracy of 
silence. It has gone the round of the iiewspajiers, 
Mr Snelling. That is what I have observed in 
the house — a conspiracy of silence, directed against 
myself, sir. 1 believe that everybody else has 
been in the secret all along, but 1 have never 
been admitted to it.’ 

Snelling knitted his brows anew at this and 
dropped into his former posture. If these people 
had learned wiat young John would be wealthy 
one of these days, they might very well have 
revived to maintain him in the hope of being 
paid hei-eafter. He had so persuadeef himself of 
the feebleness of John’s intellect that he was cpiite 
sure it must be patent to everybody. This timid 
fat man with the red nose was obviously a fool, 
and Sxt^Uing was contemptuously wrathful of his 


stupidity in not seeing that John was a hopekss 
imbecile, and utterly untit to control his own 
belongings, not merely now, but fifty years hence, 
if he should live so long. These other people, 
the foreigners the man spoke of*, saw it well 
enough, and saw their interest in it. About that 
he was as well assured as if he had held the key 
to their souls and had the set . eta of their heai‘ts 
unlocrked before him. * 

* Now,’ he said deliberately, coming out of his 
iX'verie, ‘I’ll tell you what I’ll do with you. 
I’m not going to pay you now for finding out 
what may be no more than a mare’s nest ; but 
there’s five shillings for you, and you cun get a 
comfortable bed at the Farrirr^s ArniHf within half 
a mile from here ou the Barlieltl Hoad. I’ll take 
you up there iu my trap to-iiio^row morning and 
drive you lo the railway station. We ’ll take the 
train to Warwick, and you shall point out the 
house to me. When I ’ve got hold of the lads, 
you shall have your money.’ 

‘You’ll excuse me, sir,’ said Mr Orme, ‘but 
that is a programme . which does not i^epresent 
itself to me at all, sir, if I may use the term. 
It <locs nut represc^it itself to me at all, sir. For 
three years pjist I have cm joyed a comfortable 
home in the house of Madame Vigne ; I have 
found, Mr Sneliiiig, that my little comforts have 
been very well attcuuled to ; and to split with 
them would he worth more than ten pounds to 
me— a great deal more;, sir.— I ’ll tell you what, 
sir,’ Mr Orme continued witli an air of persuasion, 
‘you cheque to-day, sir. It could bo stopped 
at the bank on Monday morning, if my state- 
ment should not be verified by the facts, sir, 
1 think, Mr Snelling, that arrangement would be 
superior to the other — highly superior, I could 
then return to-night, sir, and there would be 
1 nothing to associate me in their minds with your 
appearan 

‘If yua attempt to cash that cheque,’ said 
Snelling, ‘with anybody tluit knows and’ respects 
my mime, you know the coiisequenceB.’ 

He had no doubt iu his own mind of the 
veracity of tlie story Mr Orme had told him, 
and he made out the checiue and handed it over 
tlieii and there. He wrote down iu Ids pocket- 
book at his visitor’s dictation Madame Vigne’s 
address, and then nodding coldly, told him that 
he could go. Mr Orme, not unwillingly availing 
himself of the permission, took up the disi'ciput- 
ablc old silk'hat he wore, and' dangliiij^ it by its 
llaccid brim, retired crab-like vvitliP 2 *e|>eated salu- 
tations, and edged himself obsequiously from the 
room. 

Isaiah from his hi<ling-place saw him pass 
through the gale, and followeil him with an eye 
to tlie immediate settlement of tlie difi'ereace 
which had so swiftly and unexjiectedly declared 
itself. Snelling, unsusfjicious of having bean 
overheard, rose and tramped heavily about the 
room. The essence of the land he hud taken fo** 
his own was in his blood and fired it like axi 
ardent spirit. Kvery hour's seeming ownership 
had made his grip close tighU;r. Tiie fallen, in 
ilia pious self-tortures, will gi’asp an object so lohjoj 
that at la.st he has no fauver to let it gb, ond^ 
Suelling’s moral muscles hud gl'0\^n to O liltev 
condition. A sudden tide of dasperarion 
tlirough all his pulses, rind he struck the waR 
l^hcavily with his clenched haxx^* He did not 
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apeak a Word, but he made his compact with thu 
evil one at that moment. He would have tlie 
land by hook or by crook, hia own for good and 
all, and was resolved to stick at nothing. 


A GREEK THEATRE. 

If we endeavour to form an idea of tlie ancient 
Greek theatre we must to a great extent divest 
bur minds of nuKhirn notions respecting the 
stage ; for at the period we propose to ‘sketch 
it (450 I3.C.) the Attic theatre preserved in its 
dramatic performances many characteristics of its 
religious origin in the worship of Dionysos, or 
Bacchus, It was national ns well as religious, 
since tlie personages of the dramas were the half- 
mythic heroes, demi-goda, and kings belonging to 
the earlier ages of the Gre.ek people, and whose 
history W'us familiar to all. The performances 
Were rai*e, as they were chiefly limited to three 
days in the spring of the year, took place in the 
daytime in the open ah, and were attended ns 
a religious duty by all classes of citizens, native 
and alien j the state paying the two obols charged 
for ^idmission when the citizen w'iis too poor to 
afford them. 

The principal theatre in Greece was that of 
Dionysos at Athena ; it w'jis for the dramatic 
festivals held therein that the plays ol ^Kschylus, 
Soph' cles, and Euryndes were written, and where, 
in some instances, the authors themselve.s acted 
in their own pieces. The structure was of colossal 
size, and stood on the rocky slope of the southern 
side of the Acropolis, on an enclosure of land 
sacred to the god. It held thirty thousand people 
in the tiers of seats, rising in semicircular form, 
hewn out of the solid limestone rock, and slop- 
ing gradually to within about twelve feet of the 
sanded floor of the orchestra or dancing-place. 
The low^est tiei*s were apportioned to the magis- 
trates and geneiulh and any visitors of dis- 
tinction ; and the upper ones to the general 
body of the peo])le ; particular i)lace8 being 
assigned to the women and the younger men. 

Tlie spectators faced the south, and those who 
could see over the columned W'all w’hich bounded 
the back of the stagtj mu&t have enjoyed a noble 
prospect. On the left rose the ilow'ery steep.'? 
of tlie bee-haunted llyiuettus ; on the right, 
far in the distance, the rocky heights of SalamiH ; 
whilu iuTthe centre, three or four hiiles off, they 
could see the harbour of Athens — the Pirams, 
with its fleets of merchantmen and wai'ships 
riding at anchor in the blue /Egeun, all cleai 
and well defined in the glowing skies and pel- 
lucid air of that unrivalleu clime. C^onsiderably 
more than half of Uie orchestra w'os covered 
with a raised boarding which wtis approached 
from the arena by a flight of 8tep.s, ana having 
in the centre the Thiimeky or altar of Dionysos, 
round %vhich the chojus moved in the rhythmic 
measures of the dance and chanted their choral 
songs. They sang to the accompaniment of a 
and are believed to have kept time with 
timbrels or cymbals, at anyrate in the more 
mrtial odes. They were under the leadership 
m the Ohoragus, generally a man of wealth and 
mtiioQ in tne city, wdio was charged by the 


||jite witli the expense of the men and boys 
as he furnished them wuth instructors^ 


in both music and dancing ; in addition to which 
he acted as spokesman when recjuired to take 
part in the drama. The exact position of the 
chorus in relation to the play is a disputed one, 
there being no equivalent in modern plays, if 
we except the Samon Af/onistes of Alilton, which 
was professedly modelled on the Greek pattern, 
and indeed is the best modern example of what 
a Greek drama really was. The chorus moralised 
on the action of the play, or expressed horror, 
hope, or pleasure at tlie deeds enacted on the 
stage. As succeeding poets improved on the 
structure of the earlier draimv^, the chorus was 
moi*e'and moi'e relegated to a subordinate po'sition, 
a.s we may sec* by contrasting the plays of 
Euripides with those of iE8(‘hylu.s. 

From the orchestin, two central flights of 
stairs led to the stage, Avhich corresponded in 
height to the lowest tier of seats opposite. It 
was, ill comparison with our modern stage, a 
mere ledge, so great was its length in propor- 
■ tion to its depth. Alon*' the front, where our 
footlights are, was 2 >laceu a row of statuettes 
and pilastei's ; a portion of the hack receded in 
quadrangular form, and was bounded by a wall, 
architecturally adorned, and rising to about the 
same height as the columned gallery wliich ran 
round the topmost tiers of the opposite seats. In 
this quadrangular space there seem to have been 
five doors — one in the centre, and one on each 
side of it, facing the audiemee ; the other two 
being at the cornel’s. 'I’hrough the ('entral one, 
the principal actor, called the Protagonist, made 
his entry, and his twi-) subordinates by the 
doors on either bide. The s(‘enic arrangement 
of tlie stage differed from ours very materially, 
us the object supposed to be nearest the spectators 
immediately faced them, occiip} iiig the centre of 
the stage or /iroscenouniy while tlie distance w^as 
shown by ])airited curtains, &:r., at the two sides. 
On the left stood tlie edifice — temple, palace, 
or house — in wdiich the stoi’y took iilace ; and 
on the right lay the ojjen country — lake, moun- 
tain, sea, or plain. 

The construction of the scenery is very much 
a matter of surmi.se ; but we must believe it 
to have been both elaborate and ^igenious, in 
order to fulfil the re(|uirements of many plays 
that have reached us — the Promtiheus Bound of 
iEhcliylus, for example, and all the plays of 
Aristophanes. There were, it is certain, spacious 
rooms for the construction or housing of scenery 
on cither side of the •jn'osveniunt, and contrivances* 

I under the loymm^ or front stage, for producing 
an imitation of thunder and lightning — the one 
being caused, W’e are • told, by rolling leathery 
bugs of pebbles dowui sheets of brass ; and thu- 
other by the flashing of prisms. The wdiole of 
the stage and the elevated portion of the orchestrot 
were of wood, and removable, os the theatre, being, 
required for dramatic purpo.ses only at rare in- 
tervals during the year, was also used for popular 
assemblies, and on other occasions when a large 
concourse of the pi*ople was expected. , 

As the dimensions of the building were so* 
vast, it was customary to inci’ease the ^stature 
of the actoi’s by the use of the eothmnv» or 
buskin— a kind of high boot, ornamented in 
front, and having a layer of soles, some tiiree* 
inches thick. The cothurnus was painted the 
same colour as the robe worn. In addition to* 
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this, niuska covering the vhole head an face 
were used. On the top, over the fg^liea.., was 
a lofty frontlet of conical form, which must 
have added considerably to the stiitui'e and dignity 
of the. actor : inside the mask, there seems to 
have been some contrivance for strengthening the 
power of the voice to enable it to fill the 
immense space of the auditorium, Be)l-&haped 
vessels of uronze are said to have been placed 
in various parts of the theatre to reflect the 
sound ; and the actors were subjected to a severe 
course of training both as to power and modu- 
lation of voice. Many of the actors w'cre men 
of position and iiitluen<te in Attic society, and 
more than one had been entrusted with diplo- 
matic and other missions. Sometimes the poet 
himseit played in .his owui compositions, as 
.^schylus is said to have done. It may interest 
some of the craft of the present day to learn that 
as much as a talent (nearly two hundred and 
fifty pounds) has been paid to an actor of note for 
two performances. There were only three per- 1 
formers in speaking parts the others were silent; ' 
indeed, they could not have spoken had they 
tried, for their masks had the orifice of the 
mouth closed ; while those worn by the principal 
actor and liia two subordinates wore constructed 
with the mouth open in the shape of an O. 
No women were allowed to act, the female parts 
being taken, as in Shakespearean times with us, 
by boys or young men, not only on tlie stage 
itself, but in tlie chorus. Sophocles, when a 
youth, was selected for his grace and beauty to 
lead the choral dance at the festival given in 
honour of the victors at Salainis. I 

The dresses worn on the sUige bore no resem- 
blance to the ordinary Athenian costume, but 
wei’C probably a modification of the festal robes 
worn in the old Eionysiac procession, and con- 
sisted of flowing robes of purple and yellow and i 
other brilliant hues, crowns or chaplets, and broad 1 
embroidered girdles. Those robes were so lengthy i 
as to cover the feet, and were common to all 
characters, male as well as female. 

When a poet desired to produce his drama, 
it was formally submitted to a court of judges 
convened for the purpose ; and if it passed the 
ordeal, a chorus was tissigned to him, and tlie 
play (usually a trilogy, or a connec.ted set of 
tlu’ee) put into rehearsal ; the drilling of actors 
and chorus usually lasting a month. On the 
day of performance the trilogy was followed by ' 
a satirical drama, of which only one example 
has survived —that of the Cyclops of Euripides, 
so admirably translated by IShelley. It is con- 
jectured that between sunrise and sun.set, roughly 
speaking, some three or four sets of plays were 

S erformed on the three days devoted to the 
ramatic festival. 

No play seems to have been performed twice, 
at least at the Athenian, which was the principal 
diamatic contest. If successful, the drama was 
probably produced at the theatres of other Greek 
towns in Attica and elsewhere. As it wmuld 
have been beneath the dignity of a Greek play- 
wright to receive money for his compositions, the 
victor in the contest was crowned with u wreath 
of ivy, w^hich was held to be the highest honour 
attainable. The competitors, it must be remem-i 
bere>l, W’ere usually men of wealth and considera- 
,tiou in* the state, and occupied other posts than 
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that of dramatic authorship. iEschylus was a 
soldier, and fought at both Marathon and Salamw. 
Sophocka attained the ,i.ank of general, and had 
Pericles and Thucydides for his colleagues, becom- 
ing a priest in his old age. 

A Gieek audience seems to have c.\ pressed 
approval or disapprobation in a very Hiiuilar 
manner to that ol a imxlern one ; applauding 
when pleased, and Ijooting and groaning when 
anything in the play or performance offended 
their ^kecn and critical tiiste ; at times, pelting 
an unlucky actor with fruits, or even stones. 
Sometiinea the author himself has come forward 
to deprecate their wrath or implore their patience. 
We also learn that the people regaled themselves 
duiing the performance with sweetmeats and 
wine. 

Such, in brief, was a Greek theatre in the age 
. of Pericles, when Athenian art and culture had 
reached their maximum of splendour. Of the 
plays, hut few remain to ns ; and of the theatre 
of Dionysos itself, only a few broken stone steps 
now mark the site. 


AN ALTERED PURPOSE. . 

IN Foru CHAI’TEUkS.— CHAP. I. 

A CUTTING March wind, driving before it a 
small rain, which a little extia sharpness would 
have converted into hail or sleet, 8We))t Byerley 
Street pretty clear of pasBengi'rs, . and furnished 
a good excuse, if one were sought, for two men, 
who w^alked on the more sheltered bide of the 
j’oad, seeking refuge in the Jiyerley ArmSf a tavern 
which stood at an angle just where the wind 
and rain were coldest. "J'his was not a ‘swelU 
hotel, or, indeed, a high-class place at all. Byor- 
ley Sti '.: was a low street, and *the Arms,*. as 
it was usually called, was a low liouse ; but a 
good fire was burning in its i>uhlic room, and, 
save for one man, who sat moodily in a corner, 
with folded arms and half asleep, -the friends 
had the place to tliomselves. They were friends, 
or had been so until lately, and partners in 
business ; but divers matters hud arisen, which 
need not here be detailed, causing much irrita- 
tion, with many unpleasant arguments between 
Mes.srs Sparle and Otterson, the two persons of 
whom wc have been speaking, aial some of this 
unpleasantness was still fermenting in their 
minds. 

The hot gin and water, wliich should liavc 
been cheering and sootliing, failed in its effect ; 
and, indeed, after a second tumbler, their con- 
versation, which had been carried on in guarded 
tones, grew a little louder, and some personal ^ 
remarks, wliich were also deficient in cheering 
and soothing qualities, were exchanged. It was 
evident that business transactions, and especially 
those of finance, were at the base of aU ih^ 
dispute, which increased in acerbity, until ; 

son exclaimed: ‘J won’t have it, * Jackli-^ftlid ^ 
that is all about it Pay me outf and go.l 
1 will go cheap. As for all the. hojai 

van, and cverj’ thing, I don’t want tbe^ 
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me a iifty^pound note and you shall keep the 
lot Only let us have a settlement soon.’ 

*Tt is very well to talk like that, Steeve/ re- 
turned the other; ‘and I don’t say I will not 
settle with you on your own terms ; but what 
would you have said if I had chucked the affair 
up as suddenly as this, and left you to find 
a partner where you could 

‘ I leave you with all the best of it, don’t I ? * 
retorted Otteraon, ‘What is fifty pounds to the 
value of the things I am giving up? Yoti will 
find a partner soon enough ; perhaps you have 
got one ready. I don’t know a likelier man 
^an Jack Sparle for such a dodge.’ 

* You know a good deal better than that, Steeve,’ 
said Sparle, who was the elder of the pair. ‘You 
want to quarrel ; but we can part without that 
I do not know whore to find a man ; I wish 
I did. Men who will stick to the business, and 
can put in some money— although it is not much 
-ai‘e not to bo met with every day. 1 wouhl 
give ROinething to hear of one.’ 

‘Would you?’ exclaimed the third person nres- 
ent The interruption stirtled both the others, 
who each uttered an angry ejaculation ; Otter&ou 
folldwinc this with an oath. 

‘ You had better mind your own business, 
said Sparle ; ‘ and leave ours alone.* 

‘I am attending to my own business, and I 
moan what I say,’ continued the stranger. ‘1 
have not listened purposely ; but it was impos- 
sible to avoid healing your arguments. I want 
something to do. Your trade, with its going 
about the country, will suit me ’ 

‘ We should want some money first,’ interrupted 
Sparle, eyeing the shabby slovenly figure of the 
speaker, a young man of somewhat ilissolute 
appearance, with no great favour. 

*I understand that well enough,’ returned the 
other. *I can find some. I can pay a deposit 
at this moment, and find the rest easily, if your 
terms are moderate. Do not he set against me 
on account of my looks. You may have known 
before to-day otners who were under a cloutl 
and glad to be out of the way ; that is my case.’ 

Each of his hearers gave a sardonic laugh, and 
Otteraon said : ‘ Most of our pals have been like 
that at some time or another —it is a little in my 
way at present But if you really mean business, 
we donM; care about the ‘ cloud,’ and now is your 
chance.’ 

An attilnate(\^ conversation followed ; the first 
two men appearing in much better temper, and 
preliminaries were tolerably well adjusted at 
once. 

The business in which the partners had been 
enga^^ed was merely the travelling in the western 
proymees with a large van, fitted up for tlie sale 
of goods ; attending faira and races, and doing a 
little betting at some of the latter meetings, wliere 
fhqr were known* 

! ‘Always on the Sqtlre, you understand,’ ex- 
; plained Mr Sparle ; Mr Otterson etnphasising 
^ this with an oath or two, as seemed his custom. 

If the young man was in eariiest—thus pro- 
Aoeeded Mr Sparle— -and liked to do business sharp, 
^ ^ could go *aud see the horse and van at once, 
peoplo, too, who would satisfy him that 
csorrect. He could then pay his fif^ 
" it be liked ; but he was not a-coming in 


for any such money, although Steeve Otterson, 
who has a nasty temper— 1 don’t mind saying 
so afore him— may pretend he is willing to gp 
out for that Only that a second party was 
necessary, noboily should come in at all As it 
was, the party would have to put down a second 
fifty, or perhaps a little more, according to valua- 
tion, for his share ; and even that would not 
include the betting, for which separate .funds 
must be provided. This is a brief summary of 
the lengthy explanation given by My Sparle, with 
divers interpolations by his late partner. 

The stranger gave some proot of his business- 
like intentions by exhibiting a couple of five- 
pound notes. ‘ These ore all I have,’ he said ; 
‘and 1 know too well that no more can be got 
where they came from.’ His tone changed as 
ho said this, perhaps involuntarily ; but his 
hearers, who were among the most cunning of 
their class, each glanced sharply at him, and each 
felt added confidence, from that moment, that 
he did ‘ mean business.’ 

The stranger went on : ‘I have a friend who 
will he^ me at once, as fur as your price goes ; 
and if 1 join, I will do my best for you in the 
work.’ 

‘ What is your name demanded Sparle. ‘ I 
mean, what are we to call you ( 1 can tell well 

enough that whatever you give us will not be 
right ; but we shall not argue about that. Names 
don’t count for much with us, and all our agree- 
ments are by word of mouth.’ 

A curious smile, apparently in spite of him- 
self, had moved the lip^s of the young man while 
Mr Sparle was speaking. ‘ 1 rather like your 
free and easy style,’ resumed the stranger, after 
a brief pause. ‘ Your name, 1 learn, is Sparle ; 
mine will bo Frank liodbury. Here are the ten 
pounds. Late as it is, I am ready to go on with 
I the business to-night. I will see what you have 
I to offer ; and I am quite sure my friend will not 
' mind a call from me at any hour. Will you go 
on ?’ 

‘You had better do it, Jack,’ said Otterson, 
interposing. ‘ I can sec this young fellow means 
what he says. 1 did not like his look at first ; 
but I do now. You can ttike him round to the 
place, and I Will go on to my new people. We 
sliall part good friends, Jack, after all,^ 

‘Perhaps we shall,’ retorted Sparle; ‘but I do 
not care much how it is. I am glad we are 
going to part, as you have turned out so nasty. — 
Now, Mr Kodbury, if you are ready, 1 will take 
you round to our place.’ 

The stranger ro'Ce. He was a tall, well enough 
built young fellow, and not bad-looking, while he 
wore his shabby coat with a different air from 
that of either of the burly fellows in his company ; 
yet, for all that, there was a something, ar ‘slovenly 
dissolute something in his very look, his every 
movement, which told of a wasted if not a bad 
career. 

This his new partner hod early noted ; but his 
own experience had mode him^far from fastidious 
in such matters, and so, without further delay, he 
set off with Mr Rodbury in the direction of his 
stable and depot ; Otterson parting company, 
having, as he declared with suffioiont empnasis, 
something on hand which suited hi^ book a great 
deal better. 

It was now dark, or so nearly dark- the 
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street lamps were lighted, and moat (A shop 
windows were lighted up also. In a at the 
back of a shabby terrace near the water-side, Frank. 
Rod bury was shown a bi« strong horse, a large 
wacon or caravan, and a collection of goods. 


wagon or caravan, ana a collection ot gooas. 

^rhe things are worth more than you are going 
to pay,* said Sparle ; ‘ and os a matter of fact, I 
am giving you the lot. It is only the good-will 
and the training you are paying for.— Now, come 
on; you shall hear something about me, and I will 
show you my receipts.’ He took his new friend 
to a gay bustling public-house close by, where he 
seemed to be well known. Here the landlord 
testified to his respectability and to his solvency, 
avowing that Jack Sparle’s simple note of hand 
was good to him, the landlord, for fifty or a hun- 
dred pounds any day. 

* Now, I have dealt straight with you,’ summed 
up Mr Sparle ; ‘ and 1 shall expect ydli to be as 
straight in return. Where is this friend of yours, 
and when can you have your money V 

Rodbury intimated that ho was ready to set 
about his arrangements at once, and said that lie 
could make an appointment with Sparle for the 
next day, to settle, if that would do. — Yes, that 
would do very well. — ‘You wdll not object to a 
cheque, I suppose?’ continued Rodbury. ‘You 
can get it cashed, X daresay ? ’ 

‘Cashing a cheque would not trouble me,’ 
returned the other ; ‘ and I shall not give you 
anything for it, not even a sixpennortb of 
coppers in change, till I know it is all right. So, 
if it did not turn out all right, it would lie a good 
deal worse for you than for me.’ 

‘ I might have guessed what your answer would 
be,’ said Rodbury with a smile. ‘ I will take my 
chance as to there being anything wrong witli 
what 1 shall pay you.’ 

* ‘Am I to go with you to your friend?’ asked 
Sparle. ‘ 1 ought to know * 

,‘ Well, you will not know!’ interrupted Rod- 
bury. ‘My money will be all the reference I 
shall give. I have trusted you with ten pounds 
readily enough ; so, good-night.’ 

With this abrupt farewell he left his companion, 
and went quickly off, glancing round once or 
twice, to make sure he was not followed. There 
w^as no danger of this, however ; for, as he dis- 
appeared, Mr Sparle muttered : ‘This is a differ- 
ent beginning in a cheap-jack business from any 
as I ever saw before. I wonder what rny new 
pal has been up to ? But Jack Sparle never was 
a spy, and never will be.’ 

Rodbury hurried on his errand, which led him 
a long way and to a very different part of London, 
until finally he stopped at a house in a large and 
respectable street in the West End, a house at 
which few persons of his aspect were likely to 
•call 

The servant who opened the door to Rodbury 
•demurred, naturally enough, at admitting such a 
person to his master’s presence ; but when the 
lat^r heard that, a rough-looking man wished to 
deliver a message to Mx* Ashwell from a gentle- 
man, the domestic was ordered to show him in. 

; ‘You say you have a message for me’ began 
the master or the house ; but checking niniself, 
he told tlie Ic^tman not to wait; and the latter, 
who had hesitated at leaving such a character 
alone with his master, disappeared. 

‘ Why, C^ruB I What, in the name of all that 


is horrible, have you been doing with yourself ? — 
and why do you come here now in such a guise I’ 
exclaimed Mr Ashwell, with a total change of 
tone. ‘ Sit down, and tell me all about it.’ 

‘ No, Herbert ; I must not stay long to-night r 
nor will I now tell you much of what I am 
doing,* returned Rodbury. ‘What I have done, 
you Know ; and in what daiiger I am, you know 
toa I always calculated bn your friendship ' 

‘You may, to the last !* interrupted Ashwell. 

‘ Yes ; I know it. Even os if you had been as 
great a rogue and. fool as I am, a combination 
m your case liappily impossible,* continued his 
visitor, ‘and I had been — what you are, you 
might, I believe, have relied on me. !• need two 
hundred pounds, in two cheques. With this I 
see my way to hiding myself, and leading a coarse 
vulgar sort of life, but one without any particular 
harm in it. I can have it, I hope V 

‘ Instantly ; and I only wish I could find the 
means of helping you to something better than 
you describe,’ replied his friend. ‘X should like 
to attach one condition to this help, to which you 
are heartily welcome. I should wish you to let 
me know, sometiyies, where you ore, or, at any- 
rate, how you are faring. 1 shall not press you 
further ; 1 will leave all to yourself.’ ♦ 

‘ Thank you, Herbert,’ returned the other. 
‘Perhaps I will do so. You Will smile if I tell 
you I am going into business with this money ; 
and you would smile or shudder — 1 don’t know 
which — if you could see my partner. That 
reminds mo that I should like you to make the 
cheque payable to a number, and sign it with 
initials. The London and Westminster will cash 
it, if you advise them.’ 

Without another word, Mr Ashwell drew a 
cheque-book from a drawer near to his hand, and 
in a couple of minutes the required slips were 
handed t. Rodbury ; then, with a brief clasp of 
the hand, the strangely assorted pair parted. 

This was the commencement of the partnership 
between Jack Sparle, so well known, and, it must 
ill fairness be added, .so generally liked on the 
western road, and Frank Kodburjr. The latter 
soon proved to be of great use in many ways, 
especially in betting, at which he was quicker, 
cooler, ani ‘broader’ in his work than Jack 
8parle, shrewd as the latter undoubtedly was. 
But the new partner never became so popular as 
the old one ; lie never possessed, and cquld never 
assume, a spice of the geniality of liparle. 

So Mr Jack always maintained, of necessity, 
the lead in the busine^sB, and Rodbury had seiue 
enough to see that this should be so ; yet, in spite 
of this, there was something about the junior in 
the firm which iulluenced and alnmst controlled 
his partner. Sparle felt that his colleague had 
not much in common with their usual associates, 
and he could not fail to notice that the crafties|: 
of these ‘ fought shy ’ of Rodbury ; nor did ih® 
most swaggering venture on any of the pradUcaV 
jokes with him which M^erc much in favour ! 
the class. ^ 

In consequence, perhaps, of tlris, Sparle ' 

scioiisly treated Rodbury somewhat- differehtlj 
from the manner in which he h^ dealt/ ivitli 
Otterson, and with others before ihe latter/^ -He 
could hardly be said to like his tiew pai tner bettef 
than he had liked his old ones : in iacl^ it was 
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with him a Irequeutly recurdn^; question, studied 
over his pipe and his class, as to whether he really 


over his pipe and his glass, as to whether he really 
liked ^thla queer cjiap at all. Nevertheless, as 
said, he could not help treating him in a different 
st^le from his predecessors, and amongst other 
tmngs, he took him to his liouse, not to liis place 
o! business, but to his own home, where were 
found such family ties as he owned. These were 
two sisters — a girl of nineteen, and one of two or 
throe years younger. 

am five-and-thirtv,’ said Spark, in his iytro- 
duotion; ‘so they look up to me as a old man,* 
he said, ‘os a old man hut it is hardly necessary 
to reproduce all his oddities of sjieech, of %vhicn 


to reproduce all his oddities of sjieech, of %vhich 
this is one* of the most striking examples. * There 
was ten of us,’ he went on ; * but all the rest died 
off in two or three years ; so did the mother. My 
, governor diud long before.’ 

Jack Sparle had been a fellow good enough to 
be the main support of his mother and sisters 
during the declining health of the former, and lie 
was a fellow good enough still to say nothing 
about this to his new friend. 

Rose and Matty, the two young women, were 
unusually good-looking, in whic]i particular they 
resembled their brotlu?r Jack. Their attraction 
Was Mther of the showy ‘barmaid’ 8t}de, it was 
true ; but they were attractive, beyond doubt. 
At liMt, Rodbury li*eated them with but slight 
attention, much of the trilling civility he did 
show being bestowed upon the younger. He was 
never rude or' churlish ; in fact, to each of these 
girls he seemed a cavalier of high breeding, and 
perhaps his conduct piqued Rose. In any case, on 
Ills recurring visits he gradually grew more con- 
vomtioual with her, while she undoubtedly looked 
forward to his coming, and, as Matty noted, and 
in consequence indulged in a great deal of sisterly 
satire, was always at her smai'test when he came, 
and never failed to exert herself to please and 
entertain him. 

During one of their visits to London, Sparle 
broke into a denunciation of the unreasonableness 
of women, their absurd ways, and utter want of 
business-like judgment Rose furnished the occa- 
sion for this tirade, as it appeared that she had 
i*efused an offer of marriage from Bill Stakerly. 
‘ Bill Stakerly, you know ! ’ lie repeated, with 
emphasis ; ‘ a man as owns nine caravans, and 
could take a public for his wife, if she was so 
disposed any day of the week, and any week in 
; the year, ?vithout putting his hand in any man’s 
: pp^dict but lib own. To say “no” to Bill 
i pAerlvl’ 

; Bparle was unfeignedly exasperated, and held 
j lortn at groat length on the enormity of his 
5 sisto's ebndiiet. The explosion probably did him 
i good, for he seemed able to treat the matter more 
i phUosopbically afterwards, and even to laugh at 
nifi own anger. But the incident made an impres- 
sion on Ralbury. He was more reserved than 
usual; and appeai*ed to be meditating upon some 
problem of oifficulty, 

,Sp«^le had by tWIj time grown accustomed to 
/ihe ob^asionol exhibition oi these moods in his 
‘who had as much learning and conversa* 
:;^n as a lawyei* or a parson, but was sometimes so 
that you could never quite tell 
to Jiave nim. But a sharper fellow in the 
tllgSto never wish to see’ — thus ran 


He was a little surprised, on returning home one 
evening, after a day spent in the purchase of 
goods and so forth, to find Rodbury at his house 
before him. This was only remarkable from the 
latter having said nothing of such an intention. 
Mr Sparle was still further surprised by hie 
)>artner rising, coming towards him as* he entered 
the room, and then shaking him lieartily by the 
hand. He opened his lips to ask the meaning of 
! this ; but a rush of mingled feelings and recollec- 
tions — vague the moment before, but grown 
suddenly to conviction — stayed him. 

Then, ere he could recover himself, Rodbury 
exclaimed : ‘ Let us have no secrecy in such a 
matter, Sparle ! Your sister has promised to 
marry me, and 1 give the notice at the registrar’s 
to-morrow.* • 

‘Yes, it is true, Jack,* said.his sister, in answer 
to his inquiring look. ‘I know 1 offended you 
about Stakerly ; I hope I please you now ? ’ 

‘Well, I wish you luck,’ said Sparle at last. ‘1 
know you will take care to please yourself at any- 
rate, whatever you choose to do. Well, I shall 
not attempt to interfere. I hope you will be 
liappy— that is all.— I should like a little talk 
with you, however, Mr Rodbury, and’ 

‘ I expected you would say as much,’ interposed 
the other, who had smiled cynically at the doubt- 
ful, lukewarm benediction pronounced by his 
future brother-in-law. — ‘So, Rose,’ he continued, 

* 1 must go and talk business with your brother, 
as I told you 1 should have to do.’ 

‘I cannot see that it has anything to do with 
you, Jack,’ ‘said the girl, whose lieightened colour 
gave evidence of a temper easily aroused. ‘ 1 am 
my own mistress.’ 

‘ You are,’ returned her brother ; * and trv to be 
so over every one who comes near you. 1 shall 
not interfere very inucli, you may lay long odds.- 
Let us go round to the Fox and Goom ; we shall be 
quiet tuere, and can say all we have to say in a 
few minutes.’ 

His partner complied so far as to lenv*c with 
him, but preferred to enter on such business 
as w'jis in liand without going to the hostel indi- 
cate<l. 

Sparle asked him several que.stions, of a char- 
acter 80 searching as to do his shrewdness great 
credit, and was answered with more or less 
candour. 

‘Now, look here,* continued Mr Sparle at the 
close of his questioning, ‘your name is not Rod- 
bury, is it? Be straightforwai’d and say “yes” 
or “ no.” * 

‘ It is not,’ answered the other decisivdly ; 
‘but it is the only name by which I intend to call 
myself in futui*e, and the only name by which 
you will know me.* ^ 

‘Why — but — confound it!’ exclaimed his com- 
panion, ‘you are not going to marry Rose under a 
lalsc name, are you ?’ 

‘You know, I am quite, sure,’ returned Rod- 
bury coolly, ‘that suen a niarriage is perfectly 
legal if the wife did not know her huslmnd had 
assumed a name. 1 do not fancy you will en- 
lighten Rose ; so your sister will call herself 
and really be Mrs Rodbury.’ 

‘Well,’ said Sparle after a long pause, *I sup- 
pose you are riglit. 1 shall not split on you. I 
should get no thanks if I did. However; I will 
just give you n hint Rose is a trump, i^d will 
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go through fire and water, danger or d itli, for a about to be I’emoved to the vault of the Oapulcts^ 
man she likes ; and she likes you. JBut :f you do Friar Laurence says to the distraiited friends : 


not mean to act fair and smiare by Bfer, my advice 
to you is to draw Imck while there is time ; for if 
you tlioroughly oflend her, you had better face 
all the enemies you have in the w^orld, than run 
your chance with her; She would never mind 
tilling herself, or you, or half-a-dozen like you, 
if she once fairly made up her mind ; so do as 
please.* 

llodbury’s answer to this was a laugh, a broad 
open laugh ; he said nothing, and there the con- 
versation dropped, save that Mr Sparle once, 
muttered in an undertone : ‘ A pretty pair they 
will make.* 

No opposition, therefore, being (orthcoining, 
the lovers were duly married, in a district at the 
oast of London ; in the parish of West 11am, 
indeed. Neither of the contracting parties lived 
there, so a little further misdescription was neces- 
sary, but, as Mrs Rodbury said, * Lor ! what does 
it signify ! * 

liuleed, to have hesitated then would have been, 
on the gentleman’s port, in truth, straining at a 
gnat after swallowing a full-grown camel. 


ROSEMARY LORE. 

Herbs played a much more prominent part in 
the customs, tlie medicine, and the daily life 
of our forefathers than tliey do in the more 
sophisticated existence of the present day. No 
herb was in more universal use than rosemary. 
It was used at festivities of all kinds, at public 
entertainments, at weddings, ami at funerals. It 
was strowed on the floor, was carried in the 
hand, and was stuck in the hat. In old collec- 
tions of popular medical recipes, rosemary con- 
tinually appears as an ingredient in wonderfully 
compounded ‘ waters,* oils, and salves. The works 
of the older dramatists contain frequent allusions 
to its various medicinal and symbolical uses. 
Ophelia’s well-known saying, ‘There’s rosemary, 
that’s for remembrance,’ is but one among many 
such i)tt88ages. In the Winter's Tak, Perdita, 
distributing her flo Wei’S, say.s : 

For yo\i there ’s rosemary and rue : these keep 
Beeiiiing and savour tlic winter long : 

Grace and remembrance be to you both, 

And welcome to our shearing ! 

ifosemary was long considered a good medicine 
for disorders of the head ; it was also supposed 
to clear the liead and to strengthen the ineniury, 
and BO naturally became the symbol of remem- 
brance and fidelity. It is very possible that the 
enduring nature uf the odour of the phint has 
contributed to its long-standing association with 
these qualities. In consequence of its symbolic 
character it was largely used in connection both 
with funerals and with wedding! Horace and 
Ovid tell us how the ancients used to strow sprigs 
and bougha of cypress upon the graves of departed 
friends; and with the substitution of rosemary, 
and sometimeB sage, for cypress, the custom 
has hq^n maintaiued until a very recent date. 
When the body of Juliet, supposed dead, is^ 


Dry up your tears, amt stick your rosemarj* 

On this fair corse. 

Bishop Corbet, in his poem on John Dawson, 
the Christ Church butler, addresses the under- 
taker’s sable band as ‘Ye Men of Rosemary.* 
Ml’S Beecher Stowe, in her Puffanuc reojde^ tells 
us how the rugged New-Englaiid desceiulants of 
th(? Puritans in the early pai’t of this century 
used no flowers about their dead, only the tansy 
and rosemary — bitter herbs of affliction. 

It was formerly customary for the mourners as 
they walked in funeral procession to carry sprigs 
of the plant in their hands, which they after- 
wards threw into the grave. Gay, in his Shepherdk 
Weeky describing a rural funeral, say.s : 

To show their love, tin* neighbours far and near 
Followed with wistful look the damsel's bier. 

Hprigged rosemary the lads and lasses bore. 

While dismally the pai*soii walked before : 

Dpon her grave the i(»scmary they threw, 

The daisy, butter-Hower, and endive blue. 

This ancient cusUbm n as, until lately, still kept 
up in Shropshirt). The sprigs were distributed 
to the mourners just before leaving the house, 
and at the same timt? each member of the 
]>arty was helped to a ‘ funeral cake.’ These 
cakes generally took the form of oblong sponge- 
biscuits, one of which, wiapjied in black-edged 
note-paper and sealed with black wax, was sent 
to every near relative t»r friend not present But 
they are now' going out of use, and will soon be, 
like 80 many other country cirstoms, things of the 
past In Geriiiany, not many yeui’s ago, rosemary 
was always used for a death -WTeuth for any young j 
girl dying sliortly. before her wanlding. 

In coiirtshi]) and bridal, as in death, the plant 
has for centuries been a popular symbol of fide- 
lity remembrance. Stow tells us that in the 
reign of Elizabeth rosemary \va.s strown before 
brides on their way back from church. The gift 
of the herb to a man by his sweetheuil. was con- 
.sidered most siguilicant. An old instance is found 
ill Robert Greene’s Nt'-ver too Laie (15flO) : ‘Slice 
hath given thee a Nosegay of flowers, wlierein, 
us a top gallant for all the rest, is set in Rosemary 
for remembrance — thou hast wonne her : els had 
shec nut given thee this no.segay.’ At w’eddings, 
it used to be the custom to dip a sprig in the 
cup before drinking to tlie health of Hhc newdy : 
married couple. The famous ®ld beverage of 
w'urm ale, sugared and spiced, with a roasted 
crab or apple floating tliereoii, kno\yn as lamb’s- 
woul, w’as commonly stirred wdtli u sprig of rose- 
mary, to give it an additional flavour. Derby- 
shire folk have a belief that roseiiiary worn j 
about the person will^ streiigtlien memory and i 
will give success in love. In Sixain they have A 
proverb : | 

Quien pasa por roinoro, y no lo quiere cogcr, \ S 
Ni ticne auiores ni los quiere teuer I |] 

which has been thus Englished ; j 

Who passeth by the rosemarie, ^ 

And cjiretli not to take a spraye, i 

For woman’s love no care hath he, ^ 

Nor shall ho, thongh he live for aye J j 

Spaniards have great reverence for itjseinW* i 
It is related in one of their legends that thS Virgilt -j 
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Maxr, when waahing one day, hung the clothes of | 
the mfant Jesus upon it to dry. ft had formerly 
been a very insignificant plant ; but after receiving 
this honour, it became an evergreen and fragrant, j 
According* to Mr J. W. Crombie, an authority 
on Spanish folklore, it is believed that all the 1 
instruments of the Passion can be seen in its 
flower, and that it puts foith fresh blossoms 
every Friday, ‘ as if to embalm His holy body.* 
If a house be fumigated with it on the night 
of the Nativity, it is thought that tiio harm 
will come to that house the whole year through. 
Spanish peasants ofU*n wear it in their hats os a 
protection against witches and dangers iji travel- 
ling. The practice of wearing rosemary in the 
hat Is doubtless connected with the widespiead 
ai&d lo^-standiug belief in the efiicacy of the 
plant OB a medicine for the head and brain 
and for the nerves generally. E<lgar, in Kivg 
Le<M\ desciibea how tin* ‘Pedlam beggars 

Strike in their numbed and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden imoka, nails, spriKH of rosemary. 

The following curious prescription for a head- 
ache is given in an old Collectum of liectipia in 
Cook^yt Hnjswk^ and Htiryery (1759): ‘Dry rose- 
mary before the fire till *twill crumble to a i ery 
fine powder ; one pugil (handful) of saffron ; and 
with the powder of rosemary and saffron make 
the yolk of uu egg into a stiff poultis, and lay it 
as hot as you can endure it to the temples.^ The 
oil oi rosemary made from the leaves of the plant 
is the principal ingnslient in the perfume called 
Hungary Water, vdiich was formerly taken very 
generally to quiet the nerves. The oil is still 
extensively used in various preparations for the 
hair and liead. The leaves on their under part 
are covered with a short whitish gray down, 
as if dashed with sea-spray, and it is from this 
fanidful resemblance that the i>lant is supposed 
to derive its name, which simply means seadow 
{rofnmtin us), 

Rosemary is often given internally in cases of 
. clironic diorrlnx'a, and is also a common country 
remedy for coughs ami colds. Lyte, in his 
Dodoens (1578), recommends rosemary for fasten- 
ing loose teeth ; while another writer of the bame 
period, Andrew Boide, in his Dyetary of Jlealthe, 
gives it as a remedy for ‘ palsies and for the fal- 
lyiigC syckeues, and tor the cowghe, and good 
agamst colde.’ The Plague raged in London in 
I6p3,iand^0 greatly was the demand for ffowerb 
and herbs affected thereby, that, as Dekker tells us, 
rosemary which had usually been sold for twelve- 
• pence an armful, was then not to be bought 
under six shillings a handful. In Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, and probably in other country dis- 
tricts, there is a saying that rosemary only grows 
in the gardens of houses where the good wife 
‘ wears the breeches.* The same is said in Shrop- 
shire of parsley. Yorkshire folk also say that 
mint, on the other hand, will not grow in the 
' gardens of the henpA«df;ed. 

In the old-time Christmas function of bringing 
in the boards head, rosemary always formed part 
1 of the coronal of the stately dish that was cere- 
' Ihottiously borne to the table with musical accom- 
s|k|iglli]i|tent quaint and solemn. Scott describes the 
; with many other old Christmas observ- 

the introduction td the sixth canto of 
^ The ancient ceremony is still carefully 


performed every Christmas Day in the hall of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, to the accompaniment 
of the old carol : • 

The boar's head in band bear I, 

Bedecked with bays and rosemary ; 

And I pray you, my mastors, be merry, 

Quot estia in convivio. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS. 

One autumn, some years ago— how many it does 
not matter — Ezra L. Doleman came over from 
Boston to Paris to study painting. He cume to 
sit at the feet of one of the many r>ench painters 
whose public studios are thrown open to Ame- 
ricans and English. He was a stranger in Paris 
— it was his first visit to Europe— but he carried 
a letter of introduction to an American family, 
who had permanently settled there. 

Ezra’s knowledge of the French langimge was, 
like most of his capacities, limited, and it was with 
bome doubt and considerable timidity that he drove 
acrohs J*ari8, one October evening, from the Gate 
du Nord to an hotel in the Rue de Kivoli. It w^as a 
rainy gusty night, and the streets weie nearly bare 
of pasbengeis. The quarter of the city through 
which he pasbcd seemed mean and squalid. The 
caf(^8 weie empty, their shabby chairs and tables 
piled againbt the walls, and their dripping win- 
dow's mirrored in the wet Only the hrassciies 
had uecasional groups of unshaven working-men, 
seen dimly through the clouded glass drinking 
absinthe at the zinc counters under a flaring jet 
of gas. A few stragglers, mean, half-clad,, and 
hiUTying, made passing silhouettes against the 
lighted bhops, or battlecT at the corners with the 
fierce gusts wdiich took them unawares from the 
side-streets. The whole population, Ezra thought, 
was of the lowest class — unlovely and sordid — 
not the guy, light-hearted, art-loving Parisians of 
literature whom he numbered among his friends. 
The Palis of his imagination faded bciore .this 
first impreshion. As he bobbed his head from 
bide to side of the cab, looking out of each 
window in turn, such artistic ambitious as he 
possessed w^ere swallowed up in one intense longing 
to be back again by bis beloved Hudson. He felt 
as if he had taken the wrong turning at a theatre, 
and got behind the bccues instead oi into his seat 
in the stalls. 

Kzia Doleman was a youth of quite blameless 
habits, whose record hitherto had only been blotted 
in a juvenile way ; but he recognised at once Xhat 
this was the reverse side of Paris life, which "'his 
favourite authors had mostly omitted, not caring 
to soil their dainty pages with its dirt and gloom 
and close contact with crime. Soon the cab 
rattled into brighter streets, and his forebodings 
vanished in the glitter of the Palais i^yal and 
Rue do Kivoli. But this first glimpse w'os tryily 
the keynote of it all. Parisian gaiety — ^he knew 
it better afterwards — is only an iridescent film 
of brightness, floating on the surface of a deep 
and troubled sea* uf misery and discontent From 
its depths, now and then, men and women whom 
you will see nowhere but in Paris come to the 
surface with faces of terrible significance. lathe 
narrow streets and on the wharfs they walk with 
the mark of evil upon them ; and sometimes in 
^tho listening night tliere rises a sadden hoiftve cry 
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for mercy, and next morning at the Mo’^giie they 
are laying out another victim. j/ 
i Within a week Mr Doleman, bei& an. impres- 
sionable youth, had begun to reflect his surround- 
ings. His figure was short and dapper ; hie head, 
small and square ; his eyes, deep and brown ; 
his cheeks, thin and burdened with a heavy black 
moustache. It only needed a French hat, low 
collars, and an abounding cravat, to half trans- 
form him into a Frenchman. Already he could 
swagger on the boulevards and smoke his cigar- 
ette and drink his petit verve with the best of his 
fellow-students. But these accomplishiiieuts were 
not achieved without disappointment. The pur- 
suit of art in Paris was not the ideal thing that 
his imagination had seen in the pictures of 
Bouguereau or Millet Thu atelier was a hot 
dirty shed, reekin^ of foul tobacco ; and the models 
were not gods and goddesses. The students were 
a mixture of enthusiasts and fools, who worked 
and played alternately with feverish energy, or 
who had no brains for either work or play. It 
was scarcely what Ezra had looked for, and 
already he was not quite punctual in his attend- 
ance. But he had secured lodgings, and was pre- 
pai-ed to settle down quietly for the winter. 

This hiring of roams ha<l filled him with trouble. 
His purse was small and not heavy, and an in 
Paris is not for beggars. At length, weary of bar- 
gaining, and boot-sore with tramping about the 
hard pavements, he had managed to secure -with- 
out the use of the inflections of the verb — a little 
suite of rooms on the fourth story, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Oluiiy Museum. The place was 
centriil, within the borders of the Latin Quarter, 
where as a bohemian ho must of necessity dwell. 
The price was not exorbitant, and it was with a 
mixed sense of importance and relief that he saw 
his belongings conveyed up the long polished 
wooden stairciwe and finally deposited in the 
outer passage. 

The first days passed without event The 
rooms were lonely, and the evenings long and 
irksome. Ezra saw no one but the concimje on 
the basement floor ; and after dusk, no sound 
broke the stillness of the tall buildings but the 
rare fall of a foot as the lodger above him went 
upwards at midnight In the l>osom of his family* 
Ezra had been regarded as a youth endowed with 
musical talent, and on particular occasions had 
been kpown to accompany his thin tenor voice 
with the Spasmodic pattering of a guitar. But 
he dared not awake the Btillness^of that lonely 
house. Once or twice when he had courageously 
touched the . strings the sound had frightened 
him, and he had turned his head fearfully towards 
the echo in the empty stair and put away the 
instrument in guilty haste. His one unfailing 
resource after datk was to wrap his greatcoat 
about him and to sit on the balcony, which ran 
the whole length of the street, and there to listen 
to the murmurs of the lighted city beneath him. 
The voice of Paris is not as the voice of other 
cities, but has % distinctive character of its own. 
The luttle of the cabs is quicker and harsher ; 
there are no street cries, but the human babel is 
higher and diaroer ; and, near and far, sounding 
every minute like trumpet notes, are the dull 
n^tal blasts of the tramway boms, a warning of 
danger in the ever- flowing tide of tmlfic. And 
therx, cMUed by the autumn aii* and dazed with 
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the flickering lights, Ezra would shut his window, 
light his pipe and lamp, and sit over his book or 
drawing, or his less distinct visions of future fame, 
until the roar of the streets had faded to a broken 
murmur, like the inntterings of fevered lips, and 
the occasional roll of a heavy wheel told him that 
dawn was coming with the market carts. 

One night— the weather, had been strangely 
warm for the season — Ezia went to bed rather 
earlier than usual. He had spent a fatiguing 
day in thg stifling atmosphere of the studio, and 
was soon asleep. Like a careful youth, warned 
of the noxious vapours of a Paris night, it had 
been his habit to secure his window firmly before 
retiring, but to-night sleep came to him unawares, 
like a blessing, and the window was left unfast- 
ened. . Soon after midnight he awoke nneasilv, 
and* in the moment of awakening — that odd 
moment of blended dream and actuality— he 
heard a sound outside his room. In Ijiis dreams 
it had seemed a footstep on ^the stair, and now, 
to his waking sense, it was a*cat-like tread at his 
window. During these early hours it had fallen 
to rain, and though the wind lay silent, the wings 
of the casement •had burst ajar. But the long 
catch still held them in position, and througii the 
opening Ezra could see the dark fields of cloud 
a(;r(58S the sky, and the wet moon that shot a 
sickly arrow on the wall. 

Over the lower part of the opening a 
hedvy shadow fell — the shadow of a crouching 
figure. Ezra lay quite still, watching and listen- 
ing, but cold to the marrow, with a •trembling 
that shook the bed. At last, when he could 
pierce the daikness, when he could follow out 
the lines of window and balcony, he saw with 
terror that the fastening luul been released, that 
the slindow was gone. Yet tbe window stirred 
not, thougli both sides were free. If no iiuman 
hand was there, the draught should have swung 
tlicm v ide. Then suddenly, with a cautious 
ci*eakiiig noise, there was a larger opening, an(} 
the watcher could see more space of drifting 
sky. Whatever its purpose, the figure was in 
the room— still and dark jis a dead thing — lying 
closely in the shadow of the w^all. The perspira- 
tion stood on Ezra’s face; he knew not what.| 
to do. To challenge were but to court a quick 
attack. The Paris rough, dexterous wdth the 
knife, goes nowhere without his weapon. The 
poor student was unarmed and undressed*, alone 
at the top of an empty house. A •moment’s 

struggle and he would be piiindfl like n beelle 
in an entomologist’s case. He had taken off his 
courage with liis clothes. In his trousers, Ezra 
would have felt himself a lion ; without tliem 
he had the timidity of the hare, with the hare’s 
inveterate tendency to flight. Nay, had it not 
been for very shame, he would have given up 
both watch and purse and begged his enemy to 
begone. But even this required courage, and be 
had none. What little had remained to him aftex* 
undressing had since oozed into the sheets ; so 
lay still and watclied and waited. 

His visitor was a deliberate man, and for aome 
minutes he heard no sound but the noise of the 
close rain upon the balcony, and he might aliw# 
have fancied that his senses had^tricked^^hitn^ 
But slo^dy to his nostrils there grew a {^ilM 
odour— a sickening blend of tobacco and 
the characteristic flavour of a Fren<fli worknian* 
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taken apartments at a respectable hot 1, .much 
.affected by Cook’s excursionists, on days | 
^When he does not attend the stiidio-^and they are 
‘frequent — he devotes his mind to the study of the 
English aristocracy on its travels. 


ABOUT ELEPHANTS. 

The elephant may well be considered the head 
of the menagerie, young and old are never tired 
of watching these wonderful creatures ; they are 
so knowing, so loving, yet so terrible in their 
anger. An elephant can tear off huge branches ^ 
of trees with his trunk, or stamp the life out of ’ 
a tiger with his great feet ; yet the same trunk | 
can be trained to pick up a pin, and the mighty j 
feet to tread gingerly over the recumbent forms j 
of sleeping or intoxicated keejiers. Strange as it 
may appear, an elephant’s skin is very sensitive ; 
mosquitoes annoy him greatly, and a beating is a 
terriole punishment for him. Courageous as he 
is, an elephant is very nervous. He will fight 
any other nugo beast, yet a mouse is said to make 
him shake with apprehension and trumpet with 
terror. 

Elephants are very mischievous and inquisi- 
tive : they raise latches, open dom’s, and enjoy 
immensely their own practical jokes, though so 
ready to resent indignities to themselves. Sensi- 
tive os regards insult, their aflection is warm and 
lasting, and dogs, horses, and other animals are 
often the objects of their attachments. Elephants 
are pleased witli gay colours, delight in sweet per- 
fumes, are dainty in their tastes, and revel in the 
water like an Englishman in his bath. They 
practise thefl with the ingenuity of the ‘Artful 
Dodger’ himself, are as meddlesome as monkeys, 
have the caution and cuniiiiij^ of a diplomatist, 
and the memory of Magliabcchi. 

When born, a baby-elephant stands jibout three 
feCt high, and is not considered grown up until 
thirty years old. Accidents excepted, he is likely 
to live about one hundred and fifty years, if lu't 
longer. Though delicate in his tastes, an elephant 
lik(38 quantity as well as quality, and at his meals 
makes iiotliing of bale.s of hay and gallons of 
water. His ingenuity in trying to cater for 
himself is astoiiLshing, and often amusing. An 
American .showman saw an (depliant pull up a 
stake to which he was chained, ‘go to a feed- bin 
containing oats, wrench off the lock, raisii tlie lid, 
eat all ho wanted, put down the lid again, return 
to his place, poke the stake back into the same 
hote, and stamp it down witli his foot, and when 
hU keeper came, look as innocent as a lamb.’ A 
twinkle in his cunning eyes showed his enjoy- 
ment of the situation when the man stormed and 
raged on discovering the robbery. 

An incident of an elephant’s memory is said to 
^ve occurred some years since when Wombwell’s 
menagerie was exhibiting at Bolton. Four years 
before, the same collection was in the town, and 
on that occasion, on being releaseil fi*om its van, a 
large elephant walked across the town-hall square 
to a public-house and protruded its trunk into 
the lobby. The barmaid supplied the animal 
with refreshments ; and the keeper, who hod been 
in s^rch of his ch^ge, then conducted him back | 
to bis den. On being released at the breaking-up | 
of the^how on the second visit, the same elepln^nt^l 


broke a\vay at a brisk trot in the direction of the 
hostelry, and the unwonted charge upon the pre- 
mises greatly alarmed the inmates. The former 
barmaid, now the landlady, arrived on the scene, 
and recognising her old friend, once more regaled 
him to his heart’s content. The elephant then 
submitted to be led awav by his keeper. 

« Their sagacity is Indood. marvelious. In an 
Indian town, an elephant, during his keeper’s 
absence, was one day amusing himself with his 
chain in an open space, when a thief, who was 
pursued by a crowd of people, ran for protection 
under the huge animal. S^jemingly pleased with 
the poor wretch’s confidence, the creature in- 
stantly faced about, erected his trunk, threw his 
chain in the air, and became so furious in- defence 
of the criminal, that neither the surrounding 
multitude, nor even the mahout, to whom he was 
greatly attached, could prevail with him to give 
up the hunted man. This strange scene liad 
continued for several hours when at length the 
governor arrived, and was so pleased nt the ele- 
phant’s generous perseverance, that he pardoned 
the criminal. The poor man expressed his grati- 
tude by kissing ^lud embracing the proboscis of 
his kind benefactor, who appeared so sensible of 
what had happened, that he became tame and 
gentle in an instant, and suffcre<l his keeper to 
lead him away without the least resistance. 

In America, no circus, liowever small, could 
hope to exist without an elephant. ' Whole herds 
form parts of some shows tlicro ; and the eager- 
ness of Mr Baniiim some years ago to obtain a 
white elephant is easily understood, seeing that 
one is considered wcn'tli all the other attractions , 
in the country put together. 

Although elephants will not submit to abuse, 
they are not dilhcult to teach, and at first are fond 
of going througli their tricks on their own account 
Performing-elephants in Home were taught to 
danc*". : »“ the association of music and a hot floor, 

A block and pulley is how sometimes used in train- 
ing an elephant to assume various positions, and 
the word of command given as if it was doing the 
trick of its own accor<l. (lood treatment with 
firmness is necessary in teaching them, and any 
rebelliousness must be checked by the whip. They 
cry out when subdued, and the trouble is then 
over for the time. Even wild elephants are said 
to be easily taught when once subdued. Most of 
as have admired the wonderful agility ?>f such 
clurasy-lookiiig animals in balancing •fheniselves 
on inverted tubs nncl so fortli. 9Vt Astley’s, ele- 
phants used to delight thousands with their per- 
formances. These huge creatures were made to 
stand on their hind-legs with their forefeet poodle- 
wise dangling in the air. Another stood on its 
head witli its hind-legs raised perpendicularly. 
Placed on pedestals, wliceled round rapidly. 
or balanceu themselves on two side-legs only, mi] 
gave various other evidences of wonderful training. ; : 
Well- trained baby-elephants arc great favouxiteOi 
One was tauglit to .sit at table, fun hewelfcv; 
and do numerous tricks to delight childr6sn ana-’ 
their elders too. The two clever baby-elepb^iits ; 
‘.lock and Jenny’ were marvellously train0d«:' 
They made their bow to the "audience, and then ij. 
one of them walked on the tops oi a aoubijp ro# ; I 
of bottles. On a plank place<l over a jlibw - 

seC'Suwed like a couple of children, gitessini} tfCa 
required equilibrium with almost human 
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tade. Playing on an organ and drum, and danc- 
ing in time to the jingles of bells, were amongst 
their other accomphshments. 

The habitual caution of these intelligent crea- 
tui^ is illustrated when they are travelling from 
show to show. Should several be in a car together, 
one of their number will r^aiii awake on guard 
while the others ore sleeping. Some years ago, 
experiments were made in the transport of ele- 
phants by railway. One of the ordinary cattle- 
wagons of the East India Railway was fitted up 
for the purpose, and the animal was placed in the 
centre space of the wagon, between six shafts, a 
Imast and back bar, and secured in addition by 
anklets on the fore and hind feet, united by 
icoiiplings transversely and longitudinally, and 
furtlier by four diagonal mooring chains passing 
thtough holes, and liishod round the corner pillars 
of the wagon. The first elephant loaded, having 
his head free, took the opportunity to remove with 
his trunk a portion of the roof of the truck ; it 
was therefore found jiecessary to put a collar round 
‘the neck of the elephant, with a vertical chain 
loading through, and secured to the floor. In this 
way a successful experiment Was made to Pun- 
dooah and back, the animal showing no signs of 


fear, or making any attempt toiree himself. 

Many interesting and famous elephants liave 
been favourites of the American circus-going public 
long before the late Jumbo’s successful debut. 
One of these, known as ‘Canada,* was a desperate 
character. When in one of his tantrums, * he did 
as much mischief as a tornado,’ to use an American 
showman’s words —tossing hacks into tlie air and 
tearing down signs and lamp-posts. He was sent 
with the rest of a menagerie tf) a farm, and when 
there, had one of his mad fits. Rushing into the 
stable-yard, ‘in a few luiiiutos he killed two 
buffaloes, a sacred cow, a couple of elks, several 
horses, and a cainM. He would seize an animal, 
toss it in the air, catch it on his tusks, and then 
either jam or trample the life out of it’ He then 
sallied out for the town, and the popular excite- 
ment can be imagined. ‘A trap was set with a 
long ponderous chain with an enormous corner- 
stone at its end to entangle the animal’s legs and 
hold him.’ A man then ran out in sight of 
Cafnada, and the elephant instantly rushed after 
him. ‘ The trap was successful so far as making 
the chain and stone fast to him, but he kept right 
on, ana would have caught the man, who was a 
fast ninntfr, had the latter not jumped down into 
ah unfinished cellar of a new house, and ran im a 
narrow flight of steps on the opposite side. The 
elephant jumped down after him as easily as a 
dog w’ould, with the big stone clattering behind 
him.’ Fortunately, tlie stone was large enough 
Ip stick wedged against the walls on each side 
^ the stairway, and Oatyida was fast ; hut it was 
h idose shave for the man. They managed to 
Ipeure the savage animal with more chains, and 
to work to conquer him. As the 
describes it, ‘they woi*e out 
Irig etubs on him, fired loads of buckshot into his 
and ears, and beat and tortured him for 
«hhtil he^^h in token of surrender.’ 

•The moment he was loose, however, he gave a ybll 
^#1^^ dashofi put of the cellar, and started to 
flew for his life; but he was 
his position under cover of 
hunting all who ventored near^ 
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him. ‘ Buckshot fired into his head only checked 
his wild rushes, and whenever he thought peop!^^ 
were on the other side of a stack from him^ 
tried his best to topple the hay over on them.-; 
The fight went on for three days and nights, 
during which time he had not a bite to eat — for 
he was too angry even to take any of tlie hay 
around him— and not a drop of water.’ At 
length, despairing of saving him, the shot-guns 
were exchanged for heavy rifles, and several big 
bullets at close ranee finally put an end to him. 

The interest in Jumbo, the Zoo favourite, was 
subsequently transferred to Mr Bannim’s so- 
called white elephant, which, in spite of gene- 
rally expressed disappointment at its appearance^ 
and doubts as to its ‘sacredness,’ attracted thou- 
sands of people in London, and was also viewed 
by still greater numbers in America. 

The first live elephant seen in London was in 
the reign of Henry III., and the citizens closed 
their shops and donned their holiday attire in its 
honour. King James I. had a private iqenagerie 
in St James’s Park in which was kept the ele- 
. phant presented to him by the king of Spain, 
It cost some hundreds a year to keep this ammal, 
besides ‘the wyne he must drink Irom April to 
September, a gallon the daye.’ Another celebrity 
was the huge elephant ‘ Olmnee,’ whose tragic end 
during a strange attack of mental aberration kept 
all London in a ferment for several days. If we 
recollect aright, a show-elephant in London was 
the mother of the first elephant born in captivity. 
A large elephant weighing heavier than Jumbo, 
though not so tall, was recently on view in Liver- 
pool, where there was quite a run on his photo- 
graphs. 

Elephants being so pow^erful and intelligent, 
are worse than any wild animal when in one of 
their sudden fits of ungovernable rage. The 
amount of killing they, take is incredible. Hea\y 
rifles that kick tremendously often have little 
effect in stopping their 'v\rild charges, and in 
one instance, in India, even a fieldpiece fired 
rejieatedly failed for a considerable time to put 
an end to the career of a mad elephant. 


NEVER FORGET. 

Never forget. May the clouds never come 
*Twixt tile gazer’s eye and the dream above. 

Oh, ne'er may your heart to my pleadings be dumb, 

Or fail to respond to my message of love. 

And ne’er be that forehead enveloped with care, 

That over thy life shall its sorrows beget ; 

May the fiagrance pf inemorj^ ever be there. 

Oh, never forget, love, never forget. 

Birds build their nests where they built them last year; 

The young love the places long hallowed by old ; 

And longing is deeper and love is more dear, 

Where Memory’s river does never run cold. 

Oh, look to the sun at the dawn or the setting ; 

Bask in the beams that its courses beget ; 

Then, though all life may be doomed to regretting, 

Oh, never forget, love, never forget. 

Bobxrt Hotnmw. 

Printed and Published by W. k R. OHAHBUtfl, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, I>ovpO!H, end^ Ipxh Street, 'Bs)mxomE» 
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NEGLECTED FRUITS OF THE SEA. 
The poorer classes excepted, English people gener- 
ally seem strongly prejudiced against many articles 
of food which are cousuinod by continental nations 
even at the very beat tables. A random glance 
at the mmus of hrat-cluss restaurants abroad would 
afford ample proof of this fact, if any were needed. 
And, curiously enough, no sooner do our country- 
men set foot on foreign soil, than they willingly 
and freely partake of what at honte they would 
turn away from with disdain, if not disgust 
The method of cooking these so-called objeittion- 
able viands adopted in the haute cuisine may have 
something to do with this circumstamie ; but 
considering that nowadays our cookery, except 
amongst the lower ranks of life, will compare 
favourably with almost any countiy in the world, 
it can scarcely account for it entirely. No ; blind 
prejudice alone, it is to be feared, mainly deters us 
from turning to good account many an ex ce lien- 
article of diet. 

Take, for example, one phase of the question, 
that of shellfish. Beyond oysters, lobsters, crabs, 
prawns, and shrimps, wc seldom find any crustuceu 
presented in ordinary every-day fare for our 
delectation. Yet there are many other species 
which, if properly treated, yield most nourishing 
and attractive dishes. Some of the cheapest sorts 
of shellfish which abound on the coasts of these 
islands offer opportunities for the exercise of 
refined cookery, and find their way abroad to the 
tables of the most fastidious. 

To begin with the simplest and commonest, the 
humble shrimp. Here, it is chiefly associated in 
our minds with bread and butter at breakfast or 
tea, when we are at the seaside — or in the sauce 
served with boiled sole or turbot. But as travel- 
lers in France, Belgium, and Italy can testify, the 
shrimp is often, amongst other methods, stewed 
with cream and lemon peel, enclosed in a casket 
of flaky pastry, and lightly baked. An enthusiast 
has lately written that * to have eaten of one of 
these shrimp pies thus prepared is to have known 
a gastzxmomical bliss not readily to he forgotten.' 
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The same writer adds : ‘ The mussel, too, which we 
rudely boil, as though it were a more carrot, and 
serve up swimming in its diluted juice, is sympa- 
thetically treated *by French chefs^ who dress, it in 
many ways, tempting to the eye and exciting to 
the palate. We find mo tiles an dn hlanc, steeped 
in a pale delicate sauce, faintly flavoured with 
(iraves or Cliablis ; monies i) poulette^ a cream 
fricassde^ fragrant of thyme ami marjoram ; monies 
<'t la marinihr^ the thick sauce of which is redolent 
of sweet herbs, and resembles the quality of mercy 
in that it is not strained ; mussels cooketl d la 
I mode (le BordeaxUy their gravy being dark, rich, 

I and slightly flavoured with tarragon and garlic ; 
and many other preparations of the beautiful blue 
bivalve, which have conferred well-merited renown 
upon certjaiu spceialistic I’arisian restaurateurs. 

Ill h . iaii seaport towns, notably in Venice and 
Leghorn, the cockle, the winkle, the whelk, as 
well as many another plebeian marine creature 
imduded in tlie generic term frutii di mare^ or sea- 
fruit, are often exquisiUdy cooked by perambulating 
artists, and eaten at the second breakfast of many 
highly respectable Italians. It is customary in 
some of the open-air restaurants of the cities 
alluded to for a purveyor of ‘ sea-fruit ’ to occupy 
a corner of the garden in which the clients take 
i their meal, and to dispense cheap jjortibns of his 
stew from an ever-simmering caldron, fixtxl in an 
iron frame over a charcoal fire. 

The attractions of cheap molluscs liave yet to be 
I developed, and few of those wlio consume them in 
I abundance have the least notion how appetising 
they may be rendered b^ intelligent preparation 
for the table, or how many inex|)ensivo ways of 
dressing them are familiar to the ordinary domestic 
cook of Southern Europe. Bown to the present 
time, however, English cooks in their professional 
relations with bivalves have not risen above 
stewed and scalloped oysters, and are curiously 
conservative even in their manipulation ql ^fish 
generally. In all probability, tlj^re is a 
restaurant or club dining-room in EngUodV va&t^ 
metropolis at which it would be possible to |«P<S 
cure a dish of houillahause or a plate 
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soup, although these delicacies — of which fish 
forms the chief ingredient — have been household 
words in France and Russia respectively through- 
out this century. It is much to be regretted that, 
BUiTounded as we are by the sea, we do not turn 
to better account the good things of which our 
teeming liquid girdle is so lavislily profuse to 
us. 

* Nearly every one of the inferior Crustacea and 
molluscs — wliat the fastidious among us would 
terra unwholesome, coarse, if not higlily objection- 
able food, only fit for the roughest tastes and 
Strongest digestions— arc rich in phosphates, and 
contain an enormous amount of nitrogenous 
elements — very essential nutrition both to body 
and brain. Doubtless, a vague notion of this fact 
is prevalent, and there certainly is a natural 
inclination on the part of our population, espe- 
cially in inland towns, to partake freely of every- 
thing which smacks of the seju The saltish ozorie- 
like odour which rises from the oyster-stall or the 
costermonger’s barrow seems to have a peculiar 
vattructiou for the multitude; whilst shrimps, when 
offered for sale by any fortunate accident in a 
rural district, go off with amazing rapidity. 

Yfct, as a rule, how difiicult it is, except for the 
residents on sandy coasts, to get anything like an 
adequate supply of this common yet toothsome 
‘fruit of the sea,’ In a perfectly fresh state 
it is almost as great a rarity as piiie-iipples, 
soraotimes a greater. Kveu on the outskirts of 
London, in which metropolis it is supposed every- 
thing can be bought for money, wc cannot ensure 
a dish of fresh shrimps under twenty-four hours’ 
notice. This of course arises in the first instance 
from the contemptuous way in which, from its 
cheapness, the shrimp is regarded by the fish- 
monger as well as his custuincu’s ; and in the second, 
from the delay with which it is transferred from 
Billingsgate to the remoter di.stricts where it is 
retail(?d. Of course wo know the little comestible 
deteriorates rapidly when it is once boiled. There 
is not much difiiculty, however, in detecting the 
freshness of the shrimp ; and as a guide to dis- 
covering this, the expert above (juotAjd aptly says : 

1 When quite fresh, its fiesh is firm, pink, and 
delicately scented nvith a subtle marine perfume, 
whilst its brittle brown armour is easily removed 
: by a dexterous twist and pull, revealing a delicious 
morsel to the complacent eye of the operator, A 
few hours’ sojourii in bag or basket, ei’e it reaches 
the marWe slab of the nrtailer, changes the shrimp 
very much to •its own disadvantage as well as to 
that of its consumer. Its body becomes limp and 
flaccid, its scent acquires an oppressive and indom- 
itable force.’ 

Nevertheless, it will bq eagerly secured so long 
as it is in anywise eatable. The same thing may 
be, said of the periwinkle, if it be permissiblo to 
mention such a plebeian mollusc. Also we refrain 
from saying anything respecting the. whelk or the 
cockle ; but in justification it can be repeated 
that these negl^r^d ‘fruits of the sea’ arc not 
only tolerated abroad, but are made to do efficient 
wia wholesome duty as food for man, to the 
edification and advantage of high as well as low, 
the cultivated and refined, no less than the 
' untutored, in reality, our taste as a eea-loving 
Jjieople inclines towards shellfish, though we do 
' know how to cook them invitingly ; but if we 

f introduce more varied methods of treating' 

^ ^ ^ 

tliem, the tables of the rich, to say nothing of 
those of the poor, would frequently present grate- 
ful surprises in this direction. 

These suggestions are offeml in the hope that 
they may attract the attention of those who have j 
the superintendence of such matters, especially in 
the numerous schools of cookery ostensibly estab- 
lished for the benefit of the masses. We do not 
profess to supply any practical details as to the 
precise methods of cooking and serving these 
minor tributes from the^ ocean ; but doubtless 
there is no lack of the requisite knowledge now to 
be found in England amongst at least the higher 
class of chefs who regulate pur fate dietetic. 

Probably a host of excellent foreign recipes 
would be immediately fortlicoming, if our demand 
were made evident, and if we could only overcome 
our prejudice against the common and the cheap. 
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JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Mr Orme, with a joyful tremor in his mind, 
fumbled with thumb and finger at the cheque 
in his waistcoat pocket. It was drawn, as he 
had already observed, upon a Ihrmingham bank, 
and lie promised himself a sweet Saint Monday, 
the morning of which should be devoted to a 
journey for the purpose of cashing that valu- 
able strip of paper, and the afternoon and even- 
ing thereof should be given over to manifold 
j)leasures, among which rum-and-waler and the 
theatre shone conspicuous. He was just entering 
tlie gilded emporium of Messrs Moses & Co. in 
the free realm of fancy, bent on refurbishing 
liimself from head to foot as a preparative for 
the pleasures of the town, when Isaiah walked 
up beside him. Mr Orme looked round a little 
startled, and fastened the single button which 
remained on his shiny old coat as a protection 
to the cheque. 

Isaiah’.s aspect was enigmatical and perplex- 
ing. By way of salute ho gave a nod which 
might have meant anything, and to Mr Orme’s 
imagination suggested mischief. The two knew 
each other perfectly well, and had been accus- 
tomed to exchange salutations when they met 
Mr Orme’s guilty mind alone made him un- 
easy, for he did not so much as guess that 
Isaiah had overheard his treason. Even if he 
had, the treason was at its most a very small 
one, for Tobias was in no way bound to fealty, 
and could not reasonably be supposed to break 
a bond into which he had never entered. But 
Isaiah walking at his side, with that unchanging 
countenance of enigmatical meaning turned con- 
stantly towards him, filled him with distinctly 
uncomfortable sensations. He began to wish that 
at Isaiah’s first coming he had found presence 
of mind to salute him. It was eminently awk- 
w^ard not to do it now, but he felt that it was 
too late, and that any greeting he might offer 
would sound forced and unreal. He snambled 
on, therefore, feeling guiltier and more openly 
detected every second ; and Isaiah twisted' the 
sidelong enigmatical accusation into him relent' 
lessly, as if it had been a gimlet.^ 

By the time a hundred yards had been covered 
in this comfortless fashion, Mr Orme had begun to ; 
feel that the position was downright int#lerable^ 
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but he saw no way to mend it To rit* himself 
merely for a inomeut. of Isaiah’s \ntrii n o eye. 
ho iiiado an elaborate search for liis pipe, and 
having found and lit it, went on with us good 
an air as he could assume of being unaware 
of his companion’s neighbourhood. But Isaiah 
stretching out a deliberate hand, possessed him- 
self of the jiipe and threw it over the hedge. 
Mr Orme’s soul quaked within him at this open 
declaration of hostilities, but he was too fond 
of peace resent it AVhether in the hope of 
rousing Mr Orme to war, or simply from a 
desire to relieve his own overwrought feelings, 
Isaiah sent the flabby silk hat after the pi])e. 

The victim groaned feebly, and climbing over 
a stile, made a silent search for his missing 
property, whilst Isaiah watched him from the 
roai Still uncomplaining, Mr Orme returned, 
and resumed his journey with Isaiah at his side. 
He walked all tlie dreary four miles and more 
which letl to the town, and Isaiah kept him 
in voiceless company. When tliey passed the 
dram-shop at which he liad refreshed himself 
in the afternoon, he lelt in such urgent need 
of comfort that he made uu efIoi*t to enter it ; 
but Isaiah, skipping nimbly round, intercepted 
him, and sent him onward by a single signili- 
cant gesture of the thumb. The victim groaned 
again, and shambled dismally towards the rail- 
way station, his unwelcome companion still cling- 
ing to hijii. 

‘Got your ticket T said Isaiah, breaking silence 
for the first time. 

The wretched unresisting little fat man nodded. 
There was a moist appeal and terror in his 
eye which would have moved a soul less sternly 
set than Isaiah’s. His persecutor took him by 
the arm as if lie took him into custody, and 
led him to the window of the tii^ket otHce. 

‘Third-class for Warwick,’ said Isaiah.-- ‘ That’s 
where we’re agoing to, ain't it, coiupariion if ’ 

Mr Orme in a scarce audible murmur answered 
that he supposed so ; and Isaiah, who had taken 
an uiiexpei’-tedly facetious air, led him to the 
platform. When tlie train came np he bundleU 
nim into the carriage witli an e.>caggerat^d helpful- 
ness 'which Mr Orme felt to be more cruel than 
open violence ; and all the journey tlinmgh 
Isaiah sat on one side of the carriage siuiliiig 
forebodingly at his captive on the other. Wlien 
the dreadful journey was over, he took him 
into custody again and led him homeward. 
There was no room in the mind of the miser- ! 
able Tobias for further doubt. And be, who 
had never felt particularly courageous towards 
anybody, unless towards a boy of exceptional 
delicacy and cowardice, had never dreaded any- 
body 08 he dreaded Madame Vdgne. He knew 
now beyond hope of error that he was to be 
ushered into that lady’s dreadful presence, and 
to be exposed there as one who had attempted to 
wreck her plans. j 

Isaiah’s knock at the door was answered by 
Maiiame in person. 

‘ What is the matter ? ’ she demanded severely, 
recognising her lodger in the dusk, ‘You have 
been misbehaving yourself again ; you have been 
drinking. I told you last time that I would 
forgive you no more. Go to your bed, and on 
Monday voii shall leave. I will have my house 
respectable.’ 


‘I don’t think he’s been drinking much this 
time,’ responded Isaiah. 

‘It is you, Mr Winter,’ cried ^hidame, in a 
tone of surprise. ‘Come within-doors. What 
brings you in Warwick on a Saturday '? ’ 

Isaiah, gripping his captive more firmly, strug- 
gled with him through the doorway, Madame 
recoiling in surprise before, them. In tlm little 
parlour Jousserau and Vigne sat playing at chess 
together. The boys were sitting at a side-table, 
Johi^ drawing, and Will leaning over his shoulder. 
Everybody looked up as Isaiali and Mr Orme 
came tumbling clumsily in together; and when 
Isaiah knocked his captive’s hat off and forced 
him into an armchaii' with unnecessary violence, 
they all stared in astonishment. Madame had 
delayed a moment to close the sti’eet door, and 
entering in time to catch Mr Orme’s hat in 
her arms, stood amazed. 

‘What is the matter 'r she exclaimed. 

‘This is the matter, mum,’ returned Isaiah. 
‘This gentleman — this nice old gentleman — has 
been to Castle-Barfield. What’s juore, he’s been 
to Beacon- liar gate. Wliat’s more, he’s been to 
see iiiy gaffer, qld Bub 8 nelling. And what’s 
more,’ Isaiah continued, by this time iu the 
highest eoiiceivable state of exasperation, ‘he’s 
sold tlie lot of us for a cheque for ten pounds, 
and he’s got the paper in Iris pocket at this 
here very instant.’ Vvith that he begun forcibly 
to fumble Mr Orme, as il with intent to rob 
him of his gains ; )>ut Madnrne intervening, her 
husband ami the young artist rose together to 
lier ussislaiice ; and the three, interposing between 
the victim and Iris assailant, made so loud an 
imjuij’y that for a minute tliere was no iinder- 
staading anything. Mr 'Orme sat quiet, with 
an aii.xious eye. He directed his glance once 
toward the door ; but the tibservaut Isaiah pre- 
cipitated himself iu that direction, and closing 
the ch • with a loud bang, set his back against 
it. 

‘Now,’ sard Madame in rapid French to her 
husband riml the artist, ‘ what is the use of 
ever-ybody talking at once? Leave him to me, 
and let me find out what has happened. — Tell 
me quietly,’ she continued to Isaiah; ‘let me 
uiidei'stand.’ 

‘This party,’ said Isaiah, scornfully indicating 
Mr Orme, who sat in the precise position in 
which he had been placed and made no attempt 
to depart from it — ‘this party has l^ien to my 
master’s house at Beacon -Hargata, and I heard 
every word that passed between ’em. He told my 
master that we was all in a plot together to 
keep the boys away from hinr. He mentioned 
me as a visitor here every Sunday. My master’s 
coining over by the first train to-morrow morning, 
and he’s given this fellow ten pounds for the^ 

iiew'it.’ • ’ 

Madame, translating this intelligence for her 
husband’s benefit, M. Vigmi stood by for order^ 
reserving bis opinion of Mr Orme’s conduct uiittl 
his wife bliouhl express her own. Madame’# vi^wi 
were always gooif enougli for Monsieur, and h# 
made it a sort of point of honour to have none 
of his own until hers were • clearly set before 
him. . 

‘1 am sorry,’ said Madame, shaking her head 
reproachfully at the traitor — *I am sorry to hear 
these things of Mr Dime. He has be^ kindly 
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troatod in this house these three years, more 
kiiullv treated than he has deserved. He has 
not aeserveil it, and he knows it— well. Oh, 
right, right well he knows that he is not deserv- 
ing.* 

Mr Orme looked vacantly in many directions, 
but forbore to encounter any of the glances 
fixed upon him. 

^He knows,* Madame continued, with a the- 
atrical gesture of the riglit hand, before which 
ilr Otine blinked feebly, in anticipation of 
pliysical violence — ‘he knows that the children 
were kept here because they had been vilely 
fii-uaod ut home. lie knows that whatever has 
been done here has been done in kindness 

and at «)ur risk. He knows’ Madame was 

going on at a great rate, and had grown (luite 
parliamentary in accent and in gesture, and was 
turning from right to left, to impress her audience 
with a sense of Mr Orme’s enormities, when 
her eyes lighted suddenly on John’s face, and 
her eloquence was stayed in mi«l-toirent. The 
bey was white and terror-stricken, and the old 
look of bewildered vacancy, which nobody had 
seen now for half a year past^ was on his face 
again. 

‘N’aie pas peur, luon enfant,’ she said, in 
a tone suddenly grown soft and caressing, as 
she ran to him and put her big motherly arms 
about him ; ‘ thou shalt come to no harm.’ 

‘Mj'^ cherished,’ said M. Vigne, ‘you are right, 
do always ; but whut is to be done ?’ 

‘We will talk it oyer between ourselves,’ 
Madame returned. — ‘Achille, mount guard over 
that Infamous, and do not permit him to leave 
the room.— Come with me, M. Vintare. Come 
with me, my children. Come with me, my hus- 
band.* 

She swept out her brood before her ; and turning 
back from the door in the very act of closing it 
behind her, bent u look of anger and contempt 
upon Mr Orme, and suddenly snapping her thumb 
and finger under his nose, in token of unspeakable 
derision, caused him in the suddenness of his recoil 
to strike his head with some violence against the 
mantel-piece near which he was seated. 

‘Oil!’ said Madame, ‘you disgracious, you 
thankless, you good-for-iiothiiig old man !’ 

Mr Orme said nothing, hut explored his waist- 
coat pocket to make sure his clie(][Ue was there. 
The action was mechanical ; but the touch of his 
t^umb and finger on the paper awoke him to the 
fact that by tu-morrow luoniing the document 
would have grown worth le.ss to him. At this 
l*eflection he gave a sudden whimper, and Madunie, 
wdth a new snap of her fingers, swept from the 
room. 

Jousserau, having first locked the door, snt down 
facing the frustrated infoimer, and producing a 
aketch-book from nn inneV pocket, began immedi- 
ately and with an intensely bu.siness air to trans- 
late his lineaments to paj>er. Mr Orme, fretfully 
Teeenting this, feeling ns if it were an nn- 
dewrvea indignity, turned away ; but the artist, 
rising froni his seat, and laying down his drawing 
materials, rearranged him as if he had been a 
lajr-figure, and cautioning him with a forefinger, 
turned his place and his occupation. 

, ‘.You are nice man, eh V said Jousserau, ‘ Not? 
'that? Eh?’ 

^ TobiiiB was less afraid of the small artist than 


either of Madame or of Isaiah, and infinitely 
less afraid of him than of the other tw'o in 
combination. ‘It’s no affair of yours,’ he said 
sulkily. 

‘Ah 1’ returned Jousserau, shaking his lead- 
pencil at him— ‘traitor !’ 

‘ I won’t have it,’ said Mr Orme — ‘ I won’t put 
up with it. I am not a traitor. I have done 
nothing to merit so ignominious an appella- 
tion.’ 

‘No?’ said Jous.serau, in mild inquiry. ‘You 
are nice man. Very. Eh V 

‘ If,’ said Mr Orme, with an air of virtue—* if 
any confidence had been reposed in me, it would 
have been a different thing.’ — Jousserau responded 
with a satiric ‘Oh!’ as if he admitted that this 
explained everything. — ‘I had a right,’ pursued 
Mr Orme, ‘ to expect that confidence would be 
reposed in me. I have been an inmate of this 
house for three years, and have always been 
treated with consideration until now. If the 
other inmates of the house had seen fit to continue 
their consideration, they iniglit perhaps have had 
a right to expect that my conduct should have 
borne another stamp. As it is, it does not appear 
to occur to anyboily that I am an elderly man, 
gaining a wretched subsistence by a distasteful 
occupation, or that the present enterprise lands 
me, 1 can assure yon, Mr Jousserau, not less than 
nine-and-eightperice out of pocket.’ 

A part of Mr Orme’s pathetics was wasted upon 
the ai’tist, but he knew enough English to follow 
the concluding statement. He was so barbarous 
as to clap his hands at it and to cry out ‘Good !’ 
with a look and accent of tlie li\'eliest satisfac- 
tion. 

‘Ten bob, less four]>en(;(?,’ pursued Mr Orme, 
with a downcast air. ‘ You can leave the four- 
pence out of calculation. It isn’t woith being.,, 
considered under the circumstances, and ten bob 
represents two-ancl-a-half days’ work. I might 
as well have done two-nnd-a-hal£ days’ woi k lor 
nothing, and for a man of my years, Mr Jousserau, 
that Is a painful rcfiection.’ 

‘It is the years that make the difference,* Jous- 
serau answered with a cheerful air. ‘I like to 
think of it. That is, because I am younger.’ 

In view^ of this hopeless persiflage, Mr Orme 
w^ent silent ; and the smiling artist continued his 
sketch at his ease. 

Meanwhile, Madame, her husband, and Isaiah 
w^ere holding counsel together in the kitchen, 
Madame, by right of sex and volubility, presiding. 
There was the clearest belief in everybody’s mind 
that Kobert Snelling had intended neither niore 
nor less than to make himself master of his xvard’s 
belongings. Nobody doubted for a moment that 
he meant to achieve this purpose by driving John 
into a condition of idiotcy. That bad become a 
creed with Isaiah, wdio was not without evidence 
for his belief ; and Madame and Monsieur had 
long since grown to share his convictions fully.' 
Thu elder.s had championed the boys, and if 
for no other reason than that, would have been 
strongly atUiched to them ; but there were other 
and worthier reasons for liking, and the good 
Madame Vigne in especial was overflowing with 
affection towards both her charges. The mea of 
surrendering one of them to so pitiless a master 
os stood in her own mind for Robert Snelling never 
for a moment occurred to her, and in the heat 
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and affection of her partisanship she was 2 fidy to | 
go all lengths and run all risks. 

* We niust remember the law, my dear,* said M. i 
Vigne at the beginning of the conference ; but 
Madame flamed out so at this that he dared to say 
no more, ‘The law !* cried Madame. ‘ What do 
I know of the law, here or anywhere t I know 
what is the law of the heart ; I know wliuL is the 
law of heaven ! If I were to go to prison for the 
rest of my life, I would not resign this poor angel 
into that monster’s hands.’ 

‘Precisely, rny cherished, precisely,’ M. Vigne 
responded, and so sank out of the discussion. 

‘That villain,’ said Madame, turning to Isaiah, 
whom of course she addressed in English, ‘ must 
never be allowed to tind the boy. My husband 
talks of the law ; but the law shall never make 
me say a word. The children must be got out of 
the way — that will be easy enough. They can 
earn their own living. They have never cost ns 
a penny that their diligence has not repaid. And 
for the matter of that, we are not so poor that we 
cannot afford to keen them for a little while if 
there should be need for that.’ 

‘I’ve got the sack,’ said Isaiah, ‘os safe as 
houses.’ 

‘ What sack V Madame asked, with a bewildered 
look. ‘ What houses ? ’ 

‘It’s an English saying, ma’am,’ responded 
Isaiah. ‘ I mean 1 ’ve lost my place for certain.’ 

‘Oh, I fear so, for certain,’ Madame answered. 

‘ I am very sorry ; but 1 hope it does not matter 
greatly !’ 

‘Tlie place was well enough,’ said Isaiah ; ‘but 
it wasn’t so good that a man need die before 
finding a better. I ’ve saved a bit, and I ’ve had 
a bit willed to me, and altogether I’m pretty 
well, thank you. If there ’s anything to pay to 
keep the lads out of harm’s way, T can find my 
share ; and I ’d as soon hand Jolin over to the 
Old Un at once as give him to his uncle’s care. 
There’s no turning Bob Snelling ; and it’s my 
belief he doesn’t know what mercy means. As 
for the law, the lads ran away from home of their 
own free-will.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Madame, ‘but we helped them, I 
do not know the law in England ; but if we wei’e 
in France I am sure we could be punished.’ 

‘ But then you see we ain’t in France, ma’am,’ 
Isaiah responded. ‘We’j'o in a free country, 
wheer an Englishinau’s house is his castle. As 
I ^yas saying, the boys ran away from home of 
their own free-will; and they’re game to do it 
again, if we only tell them wheer to run to.— 
Aiift you, boys? — Now, what do //aii say, Master 
William ?’ 

‘Oh, I’ll go anywhere,’ said the bulldog youth. 
‘I know what’ll happen if old Snelliiig catches 
Jack. Let him wait till I’m his size, that’s all. 
And old Macfarlaiie.’ 

‘Whatever is done,’ said Madame, ‘must be 
done quickly. — Listen, Mr Vintare. My husband 
has a fellow-countryman in Oxford. He is of the 


has a fellow-countrymau in Oxford. He is of the 
same trade, and John would be useful to him as 
he has been here. He has a kindness for me, and 
will do anything I ask him.* Madame blushed 
at this, And added laughingly: ‘He wanted to 
marry me once ; but that was years ago, and he 
has married somebody else ; but we are very good 
friends. The boys shall go to him. There are 
plenty •of printing-houses in Oxford, for it is a^ 


place of learning, and William will find some- 
thing to do there easily. They shall go 
and M. Jouaserau shall take care of them.’ 

She translated the scheme for her luisbandV 
benefit ; and the good easy man consented. There 
was a mighty bustling to and fro whilst the boys’ 
belongings were packed together, and there was 
a moving scene when Madame took leave of them. 
John clung to her almost despairingly, and the 
kind creature had at length to unwind his em- 
bracing arms. She cried plentifully when they 
were gone, but found a little comfort in upbraid- 
ing Mr Orine. That personage felt that ne hud 
brought his pigs to a poor market. Spurred by 
the promise of reward, he had walked until ho 
was chafed and footsore. He knew that he was 
going to be on short commons for a week or two 
to come ; and being easily susceptible to the 
opinions of otlier people, he was oppressed by the 
belief that he was very worthless and had dis- 
graced himself. It was not a very profound 
sentiment, but the phantom threat of thirst stood 
at his elbow, and its presence was enough to lend 
poignancy to any trouble. 


HAY-FEVER. 

The popular term Hay-fever gives but an 
imide<iuate idea of a curious complaint, the very 
existence of which was not lully recognised till 
the beginning of the present century, when Dr 
John Bostock published an account of his own 
symptoms and sufferings. At that time it was 
dimly regarded as a sort of fanciful hypochon- 
driacal affection, of which those who had little or 
nothing to do became the subject ; but cases have 
of late years been frequently recorded which prove 
the disorder to be one of great interest on account 
of the r.' ^stery atUicliing to its early history, its 
prevalence in all climates and countries, and the 
painful pertinacity with which it clings to its 
victims. 

It is called in Germany Frfihsmnmer Katurrh^ 
or oarly-summer catarrh; and among ourselves, 
Hay-fever or Hay-asthma, since the more usual 
kind begins and ends with the hay season, vary- 
ing in the time of year during which it api)cai*8 
according as the hay season is early or late. Aa 
long as the grass is in flower, it persists ; with 
that, it ceases. The gimses producti\^ of hay- 
fever are said to be the sweeAcentecl vernal 
grass, the rye- grass, and the holcus or honey- 
grass, common in damp meadows. It is found 
that the fresh plant is less potent in its efleetd 
than the hav made from it ; and it was long ago 
discovered that some grasses owe their perfuino 
to the presence of beiyioic acid, which is well 
known to occasion violent fits of coughing and 
sneezing, , ^ 

The complaint is, however, hv no means limited ; 
to the flowers of the field. The same symptom^ 
may be produced by very difl’erent causes ; by 
sunlight, by violent exercise, by the dust w 
rooms ; and so capricious are its ways, that it is 
sometimes difficult to assign sufficient cauw fdr 
its appearance. • 

Rose-fever and rose-catarrh are well known in 
the United states, where the rose is largdy cultf- 
vated. Peach -cold is an ^ffection of A siniite 
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nature. In India, the blossom of the uinn<'o is 
said to produce it ; and Trousseau affirms that he 
always had asthma if ho remained for a few 
minutes in a room with a bunch of violets. The 
neighbourhood of a privet hedge and the pollen of 
the common daisy are said to have given rise to 
more inconvenience than even the scent of new- 
mown hay. We are tohl of a Indy who could 
never remain in the room with a single stalk of 
Indian corn without being seized with shortness 
of breath ; and an instance is recorded of a nnan 
that he could never pass the shop of a (‘crtaiii 
rppemaker in his native town without suffering 
from asthmatic symptoms, ]>i‘esumtibly owing to 
the dust from the tiax. 

Oullen spCidcs of the case of a man who was 
s'eized with fits of sneezing whenever rice was 
thrashed in the neighbourhood of his house ; and 
the effect of ipecacuanha dust is well known to 
hospital servants. Medical students have dedavetl 
that they are attacked with shortness of breath if | 
a bottle of ipecacuanha powiler is inei’ely opened | 
in the room where they are, and that in none of 
them does asthma occur under any other circum- 
stances : no other irritant will produce it. it is 
related that the wife of an apothecary wjis '.i‘i/ed 
with asthma whenever ipecacuanha root was 
powdered iu the burg(‘ry, even if she happened to 
oe in another part of the house at the time. 1 
People insensible to ipecacuanha will experience 
the same sensations from linseed, mustard, or 
scammony ; and an epMemic of snee/ing was 
traced to tlie use of bitter apple which had been 
powdered over a variety of arti<de8 as a ])revenlivc 
of moth. Scents of all kinds may induce asth- 
matic attacks, and thundery weather provokes 
them. 

All American writer lius remarked that th(‘ 
complaint is patrician, occurring mainly amongst 
those iu high rank and social position, or who 
are eminent for mental and literary attainments. 
Divines, poets, medical men, and ladies of fashion, 
are included in the list of e\am]dos. It is cer- 
tainly a corroborating fact that farmers and field- 
labourers, who are of necessity exposed to the 
influence of pollen, rarely suffer from it^ owing, it 
ia contended, to absence of predisposition^ which 
mental culture induces j whilst it is more simply 
explained that they are rendered insusceptible to 
the action of grasses by constant c.xposure to their 
mflueiice. 

Similar* suffiyings to tlio^^e produced by vege- 
table effluvia occur from contact with many 
animals. Dr Hyde Salter, iu bis valuable work 
on Asthma, ivlutes that he has met with many 
cases in which the effluvium trom horses, wild 
beasts, guinea-pigs, cattle, dog**, rabbits, and hares 
would immediately give rise to a paroxysm. One 
of his patients always had fit of asthma brought 
on by the presence of horses. He was the pro- 

S rietor of an equestrian establishment, and was 
lerefore always^ asthmatic ; but be bad no sus- 
picion of the rual cause of his symptoms till he 
made his fortune and retired from business, when 
he almost immediately lost them. 

Cat-ostUiua, fix>m nursing a cat or a kitten, 
closely resembles hay -fever, and the paroxysms 
are even mqncj violent The influence seems to 
stronger iu kittens from two months old and 
upwards than in full-grown cats ; but after the 
vamoval of the cause, ^die symptoms very quickly 


subside. Some people are attacked with sneezing 
in the presence of all animals. 

Dr Salter mentions the case of a boy who w’as 
never able to keep rabbits in consequence of the 
effluvium from their hutches always bringing on 
asthma when he went near them ; and another 
case of a lady who was tumble to visit the Zoolo- 
gical (lardens without suflering. A still more 
curious one is told of a gentleman who was stay- 
ing at a friend’s hou'^e in the country when on two 
occasions he became seized with a fit of asthma, 
and found in both inatam’ea that thiue xvere deer 
ieeding at the time immediately under his window. 
On a third visit, when the deer hud been removed 
to a distance, he was quite free from any astbmuti- 
cal symptoms. 

A case of sneezing produced by contact with a 
caterpillar is probably unique. A gentleman who 
had sufl'ered severel}’^ h'om acute pleurisy, the result 
of exposure to w'et and (*old while out shooting, 
iM'came subject on his recovery to wlmt he called 
‘hairy caterpillory asthma.’ Ji ))y any chance he 
touched a caterpillar, Phjiecially a very hairy one, 
he was immetliately seized with an attack of short- 
ness of breath, often lasting an hour or more. He 
was not in the slightest degree aflected by pollen. 
One of his daughters was a cat-asthmatic, attacks 
of snee/ing being always induced by contact with 
(ats, or even by the presence of one in a room. 
She was not subject to hay-asthma, and was 
rather imdined to laugh at her father’s objection 
to eaterpi liars. 

J)r William Murrell, of the Westminster Hos- 
pital, in a recent article on ‘ Paroxysmal Sneezing’ 
in the llriiiAh Medical Jnanudy gives tlie story of a 
country clei'gymaii wiio was always rendered 
asthmatic by the neighbourhood of a hare or a 
rabbit, so that if by any chance he met with a 
man who had been poaching, lie at oiiec detected 
him. 

There is no invention or imagination or ex- 
aggeration in these things, and what may be an 
irritant to one class of asthmatii’s may not be in 
the least so to another. One per'^on is obliged to 
expatriate himself in the hay season ; another 
cannot endure the scent of flowers ; another cau- 
iK»t sleep on a ilowu ])illow% or use mustard in 
any shape, or pass a poulterer’s shop. Even 
the sunlight is terrible to some inveterate 
sneezers. 

A siublen fright may induce a fit of asthma, or, 
on the contrary, may cure it ; indeed, a cure by 
violent emotion is more sudden and complete 
than by any other remedy. A confirmed asthmatic 
states that once when he was suffering from 'an 
unusually severe attack, so bad that he had been 
unable to speak or move all day, he w’as suddenly 
alarmed by the illness of a relative. He ran 
down two flights of stairs and up again, adminis- 
tered the re.storatives he had procured, and then 
observed, to his astonishment, that his asthma was 
gone ! Another sufferer relates that be was in 
bed breathing wdth the greatest difficulty, and 
unable to move, when a fire broke out opposite 
liis house. When the excitement was over, he 
found that he had l)een standing with others look- 
ing out of the window, and that he had forgotten 
all about his asthma. 

Of more usual and perhaps more certain reme- 
dies there are no end. Dr Murrell has found 
I cocaine useful, and has been able to giv6 relief 
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with it to many victims of this troubles me com- 
plaint. A cigar smoked the lust, thi. j; before 
going to bed has often ensured a go& nij^ht/s rest. 
A very slight thing just at starting will deter- 
mine the advance or the retreat of an attack, for 
the longer it is allowed to go on, the more un- 
controllable it becomes. But a hay-astlimatic 
is warned never to smoke tobacco bu^ for hia 
malady. Smoking should never be to him a 
habit or a meal, for it then ceases to be a iiiedi- 
cine. Indeed, to him it should be a deadly <lrug, 
for it is by poisoning that it cures. 


AN ALT EKED PUllPOSPl 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAP. II. 

It seems taken fur gi'anted lliat, according to the 
best authorities, and tlic higliest, or at least the 
most prevalent fashions of taste, nothing need be 
said of the hopes, the fears, the trials, successes, 
and disapi)ointments of any heroes and heroines 
who umy get married. Those who have been 
fortunate enough to taste the wedded bliss of 
real life, know how far this is a sensible rule, 
and how far justified by the absence of all exciting 
episodes afterwards. However, we shall begin by 
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been reminded of it by a tale be hud recently 
read. 

Rose was quite mortified at this, and shed a 
few tears of vexation at tlie idea of her beautiful 
boy being called by such an outlandisli name. 
\Vnf)ever had lieard of Cyrus? Such an ugly, 
foreign-sounding name ! Thus spake Rose ; but 
the ini.schief was done. Tliere was no doubt 
of thjit, for Sparle, wliose chief failing was 
not that of placing implicit confidence in any 
one, wmnt round to the registrar, with whom 
he had some acquaintance, and satisfied him- 
self that Rodbury’s stiitcinent was a true one, 
80 far as it went. Sparle qualified it thus in his 
own mind, but said nothing openly : ‘ He must 
liave had some reason for calling the boy Cyrus 
Launceston, and for holding his tongue about the 
second name.’ Thus reflected Sparle. ‘Well, I 
can hold my tongue as rpiiet as he can hold his, 
for a bit, anyliow. There is a place called 
Launceston Bome where ; T am sure I have heard 
the name ; perhaps he has something to do with 
that place. Anyiu)\v, 1 shall bo likelier to find 
out if he does nf>t know exactly what I suspect ; 
so we shall see.’ , 

This little Vexation was soon got over ; and 
Rodbury niul hia wife parU;d good friends, when 
the former Aveiit olf for his country round, Bnsi- 
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adhering to this rule pretty closely, only indicating 
the course of Rodbury ’s life for a few years after 
his marriage ; and it is but fair to his wife to 
start with the declaration that he was more happy 
with her than he had expected to be. The love 
was wholly on the giiTs side. Rodbury had not 
for a long time the least idea of the love wliitdi 
glowed, and flamed too, in her heart. But he 
saw it at last, and, as a man would see, not jih 
a woraiin, came gradually and logically to know 
and understand, that so long as he kept her love, 
and she knew or thought she had his, no pain, 
no sacrifice would be loo great for her to sufl'er 
or make in his behalf. Aftei* realising this, he 
seemed to know, even better than before, that 
she had never had his love. Her earnestness and 
intensity almost frightened him ; and often, when 
he was away from her, he would picture her 
conduct in certain contingencies or trying po.si- 
tions, and the result of tliese i-eflections was rarely 
increased cheerfulness on his part. 

Two children were born to them, a girl and a 
boy. The girl was named Rose. Her mother 
hf«.l asked Rodbury if he would not like to have 
n second name, after his mother ; but he said : 
‘No. My mother’s name was not so pretty as 
your own ; so let it be Rose only.’ 

With the boy it was different. Mi*s Rodbury 
wished his natiie to be ‘Francis John,’ after her 
husband, her brothei*, and, as it appeiu*ed, her 
father ; but here Rodbury wa.s unexpectedly firm. 
He was very grave for a wdiile, more silent and 
thoughtful, indeed, than Rose had ever known 
him for so long a time, and he would sit and 
watch the sleeping child by the hour together, 
when this spell was upon liiin. One day — he 
was to start on their country round upon the 
next one — he came in and said he had registered 
the boy, and his name w'as Cyrus. It ha<l struck 
him m being a very pretty name, and he had | 


ness was bi isk n])on this jixcursioii, and there was 
increased geniality between llie |)artners. A con- 
stant H)iu'cc of conver^atiuii was little Cyrus, of 
whom Sparle was quite as ready to talk as was 
the father, and this was not feigned on ‘Uncle 
John’s’ part, as he was really fond of both the 
children. If he liad any other motiye in so often 
turning the convcj’satiou to this topic, lie always 
■ managed to conceal it under the interest he 
assuredly did take in the young ones. 

The tour was concluded, and so successfully, 
that some plans for dividing the round and 
worki; it more complete! v were discussed as 
the pair returned to London in Ihe best of 
tempers w’ith each other. They parted at their 
usual rendezvous, the. stable and warehouse, and, 
a.y was natural, Rodbury went straight home, or 
nearly so. 

AInring the time he had been with Sparle, he 
had called, on returning to and ere leaving 
London, at a certain restaurant — a ‘coffee-shop’ 
it was called in its neighbourhood, hut modern 
taste prefers Ihe fortfign naiiu^ - wheie, as he had 
arranged with his friend Mr Ashwell, ^nch letters 
of im])ortuiice as it might font Jiny reason be 
desirable to screen from too general a gaze were 
to be sent. 

Hitherto, tliese calls had been fruitless ; but on 
this night the landlord said: ‘Yes, Mr Rodbury", j 
there is a letter for you at lust ; and any one j 
w'ould have thought yon knew it was coming, j 
for it has not been liert^an lioiu’.’ ^ j 

Rodbury smiled at this, uttered some little jefit j 
in rejdy, then carelessly th j usting the unopened, j 
letter into his pocket, walked away with any-.l 
thing but the air of a man who was expectii^ j 
important news. This indifference onlv lastm 
until he was fairly out of sight of the shop ; tie 5 
then t<.>rfi open and eagerly -read the note. ; It ^ 
was brief, and emphatic: ‘Deah Rodbuby— ; 
Come to me at onc.e ; 1 have new« of iin|KirUnce ’ 
for yon— -news which changes every tiling., 
not delay.— H. A’ J 
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This was all ; but theie was quite enough in 
these few words to disturb the reader palpably. 
With knitted thoughtful brow, he went on until 
he .was within a quarter of n mile of his own 
home, then, just as he reached the corner of a 
large street from which his smaller tlmroughfare 
branched, he paused, looked hesitatingly down it 
for a few seconds, then, as though he had suddenly 
come to some decision, turned abruptly round and 
at once struck off in another direction. 

As will be imagined, his way led him to^ his 
friend Ashwell’s, and on inquiry he found that 
gentleman was within. 

i ‘ And never iiiore glad to see any one in my 
life 1’ exclaimed Ash well, after a few words of 
explanation ; 'although I little expected so prompt 
an answer to my letter. You must have received 
it^ friend Launceston* 

An exclamation and a warning shake of the 
heoil interrupted him here. 

‘Yes, 1 said Launceston, and I meant it,* con- 
tinued Ashwell. ‘ I directed tlie note to Mr 
Rodbury, and repeated the name inside, accord- 
ing to our agreement, but for the last time, I 
hope. Henceforth, you are agaju t(j be Cyrus 
Launceston to me and to the whole world.’ 

‘Why, what— what has happened'?’ said Rod- 
bury ; and his face paled, then Hushed, while his 
voice faltered tis he spoke. 

‘ Your grandfather is dead. I was sent for by 
his special request, when it was plain that his 
hours were niunhered,’ replied Ashwell. ‘He is 
gone ; so you have no cause to fear ; an<l, more- 
over, he had completely forgiven you, us I can 
amply prove.’ 

‘Hut even if he had — which I could hardly 
believe if any one else had told me,’ said his 
friend— ‘even if he had done so, there are others 
still more dangerous who know— who had proofs 
that’ 

‘Not a bit of it, my dear fellow,* interposed 
Ashwell, as the other faltered. ‘ But I had better 
tell you all about it ; so, sit clown there— take 
one of these cigars — and listen.* 

Mr Ashwell then entt^red on a summary of 
what had transpired of such importance to his 
friend ; a pretty lengthy summary too, requii^ 
inc the best part of an hour in its telling ; but 
a feef outline of his narrative will serve our 
purpose. 

Herbert Ashwell and Cyrus Launceston had 
been playfejlows, schoolfellows, and friends ; while 
tilie latter, having- once saved Ashwell’s life at the 
imminent risk of his own, had earned the never- 
failing gratitude of his clium, although he made 
light of the service himself. He was wont to say, 
with a little si)ice of truth, that as it was the only 
good deed he had ever done, it shone out more 
vividly with him than it would have done with 
any one else. 

. Both Launceston’s parents died when he was 
young, leaving him to the care of his grandfather, 
a wealthy and in^the main a kindly man, but 
crotehety, hasty or^^emjKir, and tyrannical ; not 
sft all a model custodian for a youth, and such a 

S outh* What judicious treatment and care might 
ave done fur Cyrus, it is impoBsible to say; he 
bad enough, as he owned, of the family gifts to 
a great deal of both these essentials, and he 
jl^nothing of them. 

quarrelled with the old man, violently, 


too, os such a pair would be likely to quarrel ; 

I then, as nothing was gained and much lost by 
this, the young fellow took to craft, and fried to 
hoodwink his harsli old relation. Unluckily, he 
got hold of a very bad set ; such n young man as 
himself was sure to get hold of a bad set ; on 
which the need for cunning and craft increased 
rapidly. In plain English, Cyrus was a sad 
young fellow, selfish in the extreme, dissipated 
—of coni*8e hypocritical — and was sowing worse 
grain all round than even the traditional wild- 
oats. 

Much dtdail of his behaviour is not required 
here,; but it turned out that his grandfather, who 
was fully fourscore years of age, had held him 
more closely under watch than the young man 
dreamt of, so knew of nearly all he >voulcl have 
concealed, among other things of his having given 
post-obits, bills payable at his grandfather’s death, 
and discounted at a ruinous rate upon the chance 
of his being made heir to the old man’s property. 
At last there came an explosion, premiuture on 
each side, it would seem, for Cyrus could not 
afford at this crisis to quarrel with tlie old man, 
who on hie part, had he but waited for a day or 
two, would have heard of something well cal- 
culated to cause a breach between them, had all 
else been satisfactory. 

As it was, they parte<l after a storinj’^ interview, 
in which, it was reported, the elder struck his 
grandson across the face with his cane so as to 
(iraw blood. On the next day his bankers advised 
him that he had slightly overdrawn his account. 
They had paid his cheque for a thousand pounds, 
but only out of courtesy to an old customer. 
This cheque was a forgery, and Cyrus Launceston 
the forger. 

The old man was furious. He paid the cheque, 
and so obtained possession of it ; but then he gave 
information to the police, and actually offered a 
reward for the culprit’s apprehension. This was 
so trivial in amount, however, as to savour more 
of an insult than a stinuilus. It was supposed 
that Cyrus would endeavour to make his escape 
to America ; and ns he was not stopped at the 
ports, it was supposed also that he had suc- 
ceeded. 

Ashwell kept upon friendly terms with the old 
man, and by his counsel and by his unfailing 
advocacy of Cyrus, who, he always contended, 
had never had a chance to do well, had gradually 
soothed the grandfather, who, with advancing 
years and declining health, became gentler in his 
memories of the boy, as lie termed him, and a 
severer critic of himself. He thought that Cyrus 
must be dead ; but Ashwell invftriably asserted 
his conviction that he was not ; he had stronger 
grounds for this conviction than he chose to con- 
fide to the old man ; but the latter was very 
shrewd, and may have divined that Herbert knew 
more than he told. 

Be that as it may, when the old gentleman 
died, it was found that the bulk of his property 
was left to his grandson, if claimed by him within 
seven years. The forged cheque had been de- 
stroyed in Ashwell’s presence ; while the old man' 
had written to the police, and had advisbd the 
bank, that on refiection he saw it was probable 
that his grandson considered he had authority to 
sign in his name ; and so there was no criminality 
in the act for which he had fled. t 
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<So, everything is plain sailing for ym ’ <3on- 
cluded Aahwell, whose narrative, as ij^y lo sup- 
posed, did not include all the points herein de- 
tailed. * You are worth a hundred thousand 
pounds as you stand there, besides the house and 
grounds. All is clear now. You can go and 
1 take possession fearlessly. You will look out for 
a handsome wife, au<l settle down among the best ' 
of them. And then, you know, bygones will be | 
I bygones.’ 

j ‘ And is such a marriage to be the natural result 
of my change of fortune?’ said Hodbury, or 
1 Launceston. * Is it in such a position I am to 
find my happiness?’ He spoke with apparent 
difficulty, and ended with a short langli, so harsh 
and strange, that Ashwell looked curiously at 
him for an instant ere he spoke. 

* You are a queer fellow, Cyrus,’ he said ; ‘ but 
that you always were. Wliy do you pitch upon 
one harmless jest— if you like to consider it so — 
to the exclusion of everything else? When you 
come into your money, which praoticall}^ you 
may do to-morrow, you will naturally think of 
settling, and then ’ 

*No! I shall not!’ abruptly interruj.r.ted Im 
friend. * I am married.’ 

‘Married !’ The surprise bad evidently ren- 
dered Ashwell incapable of saying more for tlie 
moment ; but recovering himself, he continued : ' 
‘You are married, and have kept it from me? 
This was not friendly or wise, Cyrus. T should 
have been glad to know your wife ; 1 might have 
done more tor you, and her ’ 

‘And the children,’ again abruptly interrupted 
Rodbury, as we shall continue to call him. ‘Ves, 
you may stare ; but it is true. I have been 
married long enough to have two children ; and 
my wife belongs to the tribe of hawkers and 
cheap jacks— or her friends do.’ I 

‘ By Jove 1’ muttered Ashwell. 

The quick ears of his visitor caught the exclama- 
tion, subdued though it was. ‘ 1 tell you, Her- 
bert,’ he went on, ‘ that notwithstanding this, she , 
is good enough for me, and is a true and devoted 
wife, according to her light. I looked upon myself 
as no better than a fugitive convict, so what did it 
matter how I flung mysedf away? But even 
that last sentiment is all liumhug. I repeat 
that she was quite good enough for me. To 
keep up my character, I suppose, and to ensure 
my marriage being in keeping with the rest of 
my honourable life, 1 married her under a false 
name. To her I am Frank Rodbury, and she 
is Mrs Rodbury. — You might have expected this 
from* mo — might you not?’ 

‘Sit down again,’ returned Ashwell ; ‘talk 
calmly, and reasonably if you can, and tell me 
all about this strange business.’ 

His friend complied ; and his narrative evi- 
dently had the greatest interest for Ashwell. 
Now, the latter was an honourable man, a gene- 
rous and, devoted friend, as he had shown often 
enough. But he was, and always had been, 
under a sort of glamour or charm as regarded 
Cvru.s, whom he rated far too highly, and for 
whom he always made excuses. He believed 
in him, as calculated to make a figure in the 
world *f ko could only get the chance ; and this 
adoiii'Ation, this belief, rendered him an unsafe 
■ adviser when hia friend’s interests were con- 
c^amed ;• perverting his own honour and truth- 


fulness into something wearing a very different 
aspect. 

On the few occasions when, of late years, he 
had seen and conversed with Ashwell, Rodbury 
always left him the better for the interview ; but 
he did not do so on this night. If the counsel 
Ashwell had given, or '*ather the hinted sug- 
gestions he ha(i made, for the lime had hardly 
come for direct counsel on the subject, were 
such a.s would prompt an ungenerous line of 
condiuit on Rodbury’s part, fate played strangely 
and unexpectedly int<i his hands. 

Rodbury walked thoughtfully homewards ; it 
will be admitted that be bad some food for 
thought ; and his reverie was so absorbing that 
it was more by habit than observation that 
he reached his house, but there he was suddenly 
arouseil. 

He dwelt in a small back street, lined with 
six -roomed hou.ses, decent and quiet enough places, 
and lii.s, like most of the, others, held more than 
one family. He aii<l Rose hehl four rooms, a 
man and his wife rented the other two, and 
all had hitherto gone on smoothly between them. 
The man was an# omnibus contlnctor — it must 
be seen that the social change likely to arise 
from Rodbury’s succession to wealth was great 
and tempting — so was from home a great, deal, 
and on this ])articular day, chance, or fate, brought 
about a quarrel between the two wives, on some 
mean and paltry question of washing or drying 
clothe.'i, as fur as could be made out In his 
then mood, a mmrrel on such a basis was infin- 
itely more galling and painful to ^ Rodbury 
than any outbreak arising from more important 
niatter.s. 

‘AVliy, Rose!’ be exclaimed, as be threw open 
the gate of his little garden and saw his wife 
standing in the pas.sage leading from the street 
door, vis' h was wide open, her face flushed 
scarlet, uh.le she was exchanging an ‘angry parle’ 
with some shrill feminine voice in the upper 
part of the house, ‘Be calm, Rose!’ he con- 
tinued. ‘Do not excite yourself. If Mrs Kilby 
has offended you, she shall leave.’ 

‘ Leave ! Leave ! ’ screamed bis wife ; her 
ton# was pitched for the benefit of her unseen 
adversary. ‘ 1 should think she should leave ! 
She shall go before dinner-time to-morrow, and 
I will turn her out myself, if no one else will 
do it.’ 

‘You! you! — sUch a thing ns you I ’• retorted 
the voice. ‘It is more than yoif dare do. I 
can show my receipts for rent ; and you lay 
a finger on me, or touch anything of mine, and 
I will liave you before the magistrate — a thing 
I dessay you are used to, madam.’ 

‘(..!ome in, Rose! Do you hear? Come in, 
I say I ’ cried Rodbury, seizing his wife’s wrist 
‘ You must not go on like* this.' 

But if he had not known it before, he was 
to learn now of liow little avail are reasonings 
and commands with an infuriated woman. 
was many minutes ere ho could part the to- 
puttints, whose language, grew hotter, as the * hits ’ 
on either side told ; and when, at last he got 
his wife into her own rooms, she was 
as a matter of course, with a desperate fit of 

crying hysterics. 

It was specially unfortunate that such a nima/ 
^hould have occurred on this night Bodhuiy 
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bad never before seen his wife at her worst ; he 
always knew she was capable of violent passion, 
bnt shi^ ha<i not show’n it so openly. Twenty- 
four lionrs earlier he would liave been oflcnded, 
angry, no doubt, but he would not liave been 
so utterly disgusted and shucked as now. 

Bose was penitent on coming to herself, and | 
begged her husband’s prirdon tor the outbreak. 
He had not shown nuiny lofty characteristics 
since his marriage, it is true ; but for all that, 
the girl was fully aware tliut he had been, once 
in a very dilfercnt sphere, and was not likely 
to .^tolerate such a display. She was very fond 
of mm too ; ami tliis fact shone strongly through 
her poniteiice, her tears, and her i)romise8 of 
reformation. 

In some strange, manner, all this, even her 
affection, contributed to heighten tlie loathing 
with which llodbury already regarded his home ; 
but as he was a man to whom deceit always 
came easily, he assumed a forgiving mood much 
earlier, as his wife naively owned, than she 
had expected ; and s-he thought him the kindest 
and best-tempered man in the world. The lodger 
was forgiven ’ also ; Rod bury* actually uttered 
some jests about the skirmish, and so all was 
harmony in the household once more. 

This was of course gratifying, and his excellent 
temper, after so irritating an incident, was, or 
ought to have been, gratifying also ; but if Rose 
had some of the failings of a woman, she had 
a woman’s instinctive quickness and penetration 
as well, and a vague alarm took possession of 
her. She knew not wliat she dreaded ; but she 
felt almost frightened when in her husband’s 
presence, and although she had really beeji a 
good wife, had never been so docile and watchful 
to anticipate his wislies as now.. 

Tile time had almost come round for the firm 
— Spurle and llodbury — to make another start, 
and the latter grew gentler and fonder of his 
children’s ctimpany than was hi.s wont. He had 
not been a very attentive father, and even in 
this change there was the vague something which 
was now ever present to Rose. She tried to laugh 
it olf, and spoke to her brother about it ; but 
the experiment did more harm than good, Jor 
she found that a kiiidre<l feeling was in the 
man’s mind. 

♦There’s a chaime come over him that I can’t 
make out,’ was his summing-ujj ; ‘ he keeps 

ibis affaii^-j more to himself than ho has any 
need to do ; but he has got somethiug on his 
mind, I am sure.' 

The very next day after this consultation took 
place, llodbury announced with some abruptness 
that he should not be able to commence tlie 
journev with Sparle, whom he would join about 
a week later. To tbe strong remonstrances of 
hia partner, he only replied that he had some 
important business to look after, and that if any 
Ipas ensued, he, Eodbiiry, was willing to bear 
the whole of 

So perforce the matter was settled, Sparle 
ftkantioning in confidence to his sister that Mf 
this was going to be the game, 1 shall not stand 
much of it; not but that 1 shall be glad to 
be aivay £roix\ him for a day or two.’ If llodbury 
bad npt married his sister, it is probable that 
Sparle have preferred a dissolution of part- 

as he had never heartily liked the man. 


This com*se was, however, out of the question, 
and so Mr Sparle stoted on his round alone ; 
feeling that there was something in the air which 
boded no increase of comfort to the circle. 


THE POST OFFICE ON WHEELS. 

To the vast majority of people the Travelling 
Post-office is a mysterious institution, very few 
Laving any idea of its working or of the mode in 
which it is conducted. Perhaps this article will 
have the effect of dispelling much of the mystery 
by whicli it is surrounded, so far as the general 
public are concerned. 

It cannot be said that the Travelling Post-office 
of this country has in any sense had a languishing 
career ; on the contrary, its liistory marks a con- 
tinual growth of extension and expansion, so that 
now its rami filiations stretch into the remotest 
comers of tlie kingdom. Changes in its constitu- 
tion there have been, it is true ; but in every case 
the object in view has been increased efficiency. 
As the railways have been augmented, so has the 
TraveP>ng Post-office in an even greater ratio 
grown in extent and importance, till at the 
present time there is hardly a line of railway 
within the confines of the British Islands on whicn 
letter-sorting in a iiropcily constructed carriage is 
not performed. The great acceleration which has 
taken i»hicc in the transmission of letters has been 
mainly achieved by the Travelling Post-office, umj 
this acceleiatiou has stimulated the trade and 
coininerce of the country. 

The particular portion of the ‘Post-office on 
Wheids’ which 1 purpose describing is tbe Special 
Mail wliich leaves London from Enston Station 
daily at 8.30 r.M. I have selected this mail not 
only because all the duties appertaining to the 
Travelling Post-offiwi are performed therein, but 
also because it is the most important mail in the 
United Kingdom, pi’obably in the whole world. 
In the Special Mail there aie five post-office 
vehicles, each forty-two feet in length, and one 
of thirty-two feet — making a totiil length of car- 
riage-space for postal purposes alone of two hun- 
dred and forty-two feet. There is a gangway 
commnniention betwt?en all the cairiages, so that 
the officers on duty can pass from one to another 
througliont the entire length without going out- 
side. All the carriages are lighted witli gas. 

The time is 8.15 r.M. The j^air-horsc vans 
which convey the London bags for provincial 
towns come dashing into the station in rapid 
succession, and ns there are only fifteen mimites 
before the train .starts, no time is to be lost The 
bags are quickly removed from the vans, the name 
of each being called out in the process, thus en- 
abling an officer who stands near to tick them off 
on a printed list with which he i.s provided. They 
are then stowed away in the respective corriagea 
in appointed places. The hands of the clock now j 
point to half-post eiglit ; everything is on board, 
and the signal being given to start. The distance 
from London to Aberdeen is five hundred and 
forty miles, and this distance is covered in thirteen 
hours and twenty minutes, showing an average j 
speed of a little over forty miles an hour, includ- ! 
ing stoppages. This does not appear to be a very 
high rate of speed for a mail-train of this char- 
acter ; but when it is borne in mind that the train 
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must 8t<^p at the large junctions for the pu of 
exchanging the mailB, and that th^e junctions 
are thirteen in number, it will be seen that 
the actual running-time is but a little short of 
eleven hours, so that the average speed whilst 
the train is in motion is close upon fifty miles 
an hour. 

Having proceeded to the principal sorting car- 
riage, wo see that there are some thousands of 
the letters which have come fi’om the London 
ottices still to bo disposed of. They Ho on the 
desks in large bundles ; but every minute there 
is a perceptible diminution of their numbei*8 
by means of the vigorous attacks of the men 
engaged. From end to end of one side of the 
carriage— that farthest from the jdatform — rows of 
sorting-boxes, or, ns some ]>eople prefer to call 
them, * pigeon-holes,’ are fixed nearly up to the 
roof, starting from the sorting- table, which is about 
three feet from the Hoor. The boxes into which 
the ordinary letters are sorted arci divided into 
sets, numbered consecutively from 1 to 45, and 
one sorter works at each set. The numbers 
on the boxes are in accortlance with a prescribed 
plan, each number representing tlie names ol‘ 
certain towns, and into such boxes the letters 
for those towns are sorted. The plan mentioned 
is carried out as follows : Suppose we say that 
No. 10 represents Rugby, of course when the 
mail-bag for that t<)wn' is despatched the box is 
empty. It is then used, say, for Crewe, and 
when the bag for tliat place is gone the box 
again becomes empty. It is then used for some 
other town farther down the line, and so on 
to the end of the journey. Tlie set of boxe.s 
nearest the fore-end of the carriage is used by 
the officer who deals with the registered letters. 
This set can be closed by means of a revolv- 
ing shutter, which is fitted witli a lock and 
key ; so that, sliould the registered-letter officer 
have to quit his post for any ])ur]M)se, he cun 
secure the contents of his boxes, and so f(‘el 
satisfied that they are in a safe place. This 
officer also disposes of all the letter-bills on 
which the addresses of the registered letters are 
advised. 

The set of boxes into which the news])apers and 
book packets are .sorted i.s about twice tlie size of 
an ordinary letter set, and occu])ies the centre 
part of the whole box arrangement. This space 
18 assigned to the newspaper boxes for two reasons : 
the set is exactly opposite the doorway through 
which the bags are taken in at the stopping 
station, so that they lie on tlie floor behiial the 
sorter who opens them ; he has therefore simply 
to turn round and pick them up one by one a.s 
he recpiires them, thereby saving both time and 
labour. Again, us the bags are opened, the bun- 
dles of letters which are labelled No. 1 and No. 2 
respectively, in accordance with the list supplied 
to postmasters for their guidance, have to be dis- 
tributed to the letter-sorters — No. 1 bundles to the 
left, No. 2 to the. right, and this distribution could 
not be so conveniently peidormed were the news- 
paper or bag-o|)ening table placed in a different 
position. Most of tbe newspaper boxes are about 
twice the size of a letter box ; some, however, 
such aa those used for large towns like Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, &c., are four times the 
size ; and the necessity for this can be readily 
tmdenf^oil. 

J" ^ ^ 
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We 'tvill now look at the other side of the 
carriage — or that neare.st the platform. Along 
the whole length of that side, strong iron pegs 
are fixed about an inch apart, and on these pegs 
the bags to be made up ainl despatched on the 
way are hung. Most of the bags used in the 
Travelling Post-office are of one size — three feet 
.six inches long, and two fet;« four inches wide ; 
but for the large towns, bags of greater dimen- 
sions arc required. , Ea<di bag is distinctly marked 
on both sides with the name of the town to 
which it is to be forwarded, tlie letters forming 
the name being an inch and a quarter in length. 
The name is also stencilled inside the month of 
the bag, so that the sorter has it immediately 
before his eyes when ])utting the letters, &c., 
away. On reaching its destination the bag is 
emptied of its contents, is turned inside out, and 
then the name of the Travtdling Post-office from 
which it was received appears in view. The bag 
is then folded up and kept ready for the return 
despatch on the following night. In this way it 
pas.ses and repa.sses until it is woin out, when it is 
witlulrawn, and a new one takes its place. 

AVe w’ill now assume the train is fairly on its 
way, ami tliat we ai*e approaching Harrow, the 
first .station at whicli the mail-bags are received by 
mean.s of the apparatus. As the machinery con- 
stituting the apparatus i.s of great importance in 
the sy.^tein of working, T W'ill here endeavour to 
describe it. 

1 may say tliat the apparatus in the Special 
Mail i.s worked in a separate cariiage which runs 
immediately behind the one to which 1 have 
referred in tlie preceding details. A large and 
very strong net i.s firmly lixe<l on the side of the 
carriage on the near eml, and the woodwoik being 
cut away, an a]>ertni'e is formed through wddeh 
the poiitdios containing the bags are taken into 
the call ) ^e. The net is raised or lowered by 
pressing oown a lever very similar in structure^ 
and appearance to the levers whicli are seen in a 
signal-man’s cabin. When the net is lowei*ecl, a 
.strong rope is seen to stretch across from the fore- 
part, and this rope, being held in position by a 
chain attached to the back-part of the net, forms 
wdiat is called a detaching line in the shape of 
tbe letter V placed thus, <1 ; and n.s the carriage 
travels along, the rope at the ])oiiit forming the 
atmle strikes the suspended pouch, and detaches 
it from tlie standard, when it falls into the net, 
and is removeil by the officer attending to the 
apparatus. The machinery is al.'tj arranged so 
that a bag can be desj>utched as well as received. 
A man doing this work .should possess keen eyes, 
steady nerves, and a full average amount of 
strength. On a dark or foggy night it is difficult 
to see the olijects wliicli serve as guides to the 
whereabouts of the tiviin, and which are tech- ‘ 
nically known in the office as * marks.’ 

The net is now lowered for the receipt at , 
Harrow. In a second or two, a tremendous thud j 
is heard, a?id a large pouch conies crashing into . 
the carriage through the aperture, the men mean- ; 
wdiile keeping a respectful distance. ^ 1 ahoutd ; 
perhaps explain that in the Sjtfieial Mail a no# 
form of net of recent iritrocl action is used. TJlO ; 
bottom of it is flush with the carriage flool', and ■ 
as the lower ’portion i.s constructed with im angle = 
of about forty -five degrees, the pouches roll intft 
ithe carriage by their own W’eight In tha * 
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form of net the bottom is level, ami as it is about 
three feet above the floor, the pouches have to be 
lifted into the carriage by the apparatua-officer. 
It is always advisable, whenever practicable, to 
fix the apparatus so that it should be worked 
after passing through a station, as the station 
forms the best ‘ mark * that the men can possibly 
have for their guidance. 

We will now see what the pouch from Harrow 
con,talns. It is quickly unstrapped ; the bags are 
taken out ; and it is then laid aside, to be* used 
for despatch at a subsequent station. There are 
three bags for the Travtdling Post-office received 
in this pouch —two containing correspondence for 
England and Scotland, and one for Ireland. The 
rbags are immediately opened by the proper officers. 
The fir.st duty is to find the letter-bill ; and if 
there are any registered letters, to compare them 
with the entri<»,s on the bill, when, if correct, the 
bill is signed aud passed ov^er, together with the 
registered letters, to the officer who disposes of 
that class of correspondence, and by whom an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the letters is 
at once given to the bag-opener. It is in this way 
that a hand-to-hand check is vstablished which 
ensures the practical safety of such letters. 

The bag-opener then proceeds to pick out from 
amongst the mass of correspondence the bundles 
of ordinary letters, and to pass them to the right 
or" left accor<ling as they are labelled No. 1 or 
No. 2, These bundles arc cut open by the respec- 
tive sorters who work at the several sets of boxes, 
the letters being laid in a row on the desk, and 
the men then proceed to sort them in accordance 
with the addresses they bear. As the boxes (each 
of which will hold about one hundred and fifty) 
become full, the letters are tied up securely in 
bundles, aud the sorters, turning round, drop 
them into the bags which hang along the other 
side of the carriage. And so the work goes on 
in the same way throughout the entire journey. 

I will now endeavour to show to how great an 
extent the Travelling Pust-oflice has contributed 
to the acceleration of correspondence from place 
to place. On an examination of the letters 
received from Harrow, it is found that there are 
thi'eo for Aberdeen ; and a similar number for 
that city will be received from the several towns 
between London aud Rugby, and so on. Of course, 
the number of letters mentioned would not be 
eufficient for a direct bag between each of these 
places awsl Aberdeen ; but the small numbers 
referred to beiifg brought together in the Travel- 
ling^ Post-office, it is found that when the train 
arrives at Cai-lisle a sufficient amount of corre- 
spondence for the northern city has been received 
to fill a large bag. This bag is therefore closed at 
that point, and a fresh one hung up, to contain the 
correspondence for that city received northwards 
of Cai'Ilsle. The same may be said of the other 
krge towns in Scotland. Now, if there were no 
Travelling Post-office. would the few letters 
for Aberd<?en (I merely mention the case of Aber- 
4eeii as being a typical one) emanating from the 
various towns in England be dealt with? In the 
first place, they would have to be picked up by 
avstonping train, and even if this train ran cfirect 
to Aberdeen »there would be a difference in the 
of arrival of at least eight hours. But the 
riSttem could not go direct in such a case, as that 
m^n the making-up of separate bags at 


each place ; and I have already shown that the 
letters are too few in number to justify such an 
arrangement. They would have to be collected 
at some central office, say at Birmingham, where 
they would of necessity be detained some time ; 
so that altogether it is probable they would not 
arrive at their destination early enough to be 
delivered on the day following that of posting. 
What, however, is the case now 1 Thanks to the 
Travelling Post-office with its mail-bag apparatus, 
the letters are whirled along at close upon fifty 
miles an hour without intermission, thus admit- 
ting of the (hdivery of letters from London at 
so remote a place us Aberdeen long before noon 
on the following day. 

We will now assume that the train has arrived 
at Rugby, the distance — eighty-four miles — having 
been run in otic hour ana forty-six minutes. At 
this station, mails for Coventry, Birmingham, &c., 
are left to be forwarded by n branch train. After 
a stop of four minutes, the train again speeds on 
its way, the next stopping-place being Tamworth. 
Hero a large number of mail-bags arc despatched, 
including those for the Midland Travelling Post- 
office, going north to Ncwcastle-on-Tyne, which 
serves Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and the whole 
country-side bordering on the north-east coast ; 
for the Shrewsbury mail- train, which serves the 
whole of Mid-Wules ; and for the Lincoln mail- 
train, which serves Nottinghamshire and Lincoln- 
shire. 

The next halt is at Crewe, StufTord, where 
formerly a large exchange of bags took place, 
liaviiig been passed without slopping. Crewe is, 
for Travelling Post-office purposes, by far the 
most important junction in the Kingdom ; indeed, 
1 may venture to say there is nothing like it in 
this respect in the wliolc workl. Within three 
hours— that is, between half-past eleven at night 
aud half-past two in the morning— not fewer than 
fourteen mail-trains, each with sorting-carriages 
attached, arrive and depart from this station ; 
whilst the weight of mails cxclianged here within 
the time specified is not less than twenty tons. 
A great amount of labour is involved in receiving 
and delivering such an immense weight of bags, 
the work being all done by hand, and the mail- 
porters have to exercise great care in keeping 
them in proper course for the respective trains, 
Nevertlieless, these responsible duties are remark- 
ably well performed, mistakes very rarely occur- 
ring. 

1 limy here say that the Irish mail which runs 
from liondon to Holyhead, and in which corre- 
spondence for Ireland is almost exclusively dealt 
with, branches off at this station, the remainder 
of the journey being run by way of Chester and 
North Wales. This mail leaves Euston at 8.20 
r.M., and the interval of ten minutes is maintained 
between it and the special mail down to Crewe, 
the two trains running on the same line of rails 
to that point 

The mails for Manchester and the numerous 
towns round about it are left at Crewe, as are 
those for the Potteries and for the whole of North 
Wales. A separate mail, called the Bangor and 
Crewe Travelling Post-office, runs through the 
latter district, the sorting duties in which are 
nerformed in the same way as in the Special 
Mail, the names of the towns served fi*om it only 
jbeing different « 
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Leaving Warrington, the next stoppage.^! nt 
Wigan. Here the mails for Liverpool are ile- 
gpatchcd, and the receipt includes hags which have 
been brought through a long lino of country, 
stretching from Newcastle-on-Tyne through York, 
Norman ton, and Stalybridge, and thence to Wigan. 
The mails for Preston and East Lancashire are 
left at Preston, and running through Lancaster, 
Carnforth is soon reached. At tliis stition the 
mails for North-west Lanciwhire and West 
Cumberland are despatched, and this is the 
last stopping- place before arriving at Carlisle, 
which is the terminal point of the North- western 
Railway. 

I must, however, mention the noteworthy de- 
spatch of mails by apparatus at Oxoiiholme, the 
junction for Kentlal, Windermere, and the Lake 
District It is the largest despatch by that 
method in the kingdom, as many as nine ])ouches 
being delivered into two nets. Each pouch at 
this station weighs on an average fifty pounds, 
so that altogether four hundred and fifty pounds 
of mail-matter is despatched at this one station 
— no inconsiderable feat. 

At Carlisle the mails for the Wav(u*k*y country 
and for the wdujle of the south-west of ScotlamI, 
including Ayrshire, are left. Kesuining the 
journey over the Caledonian llailwjjy, tliere is 
another long run-about seventy-eight miles — 
without a stop, the apparatus being worked seven 
times in that distance until Carstairs is reached. 
Here, one of the sorting-carriages is detached, and 
proceeds to Edinburgh ; and a few miles farther 
on three more are detached, and procee<l to 
(rlasgow from Holy town Junction. Prom that 
point, therefore, only tvvo' sorting-carriages remain 
m the train, and these go on to Aberdeen. 

The next stop is at Stirling, where the hags for 
the Western llighlands arc left ; and we then 
run on to Perth, where the time of arrival is 7.30 
--just eleven hours after leaving Loudon. 

At Perth, the mails for Dundee and the north- 
ern Highlands are despatched, the latter being 
forwarded by a mail-train Avhich runs on the 
Highland Railway via Inverness. Again the 
Special Mail starts on its way, there being only 
one stop — at Forfar — before arriving at Aberdeen, 
where the journey ends. Here the last bags are 
despatched. The carriage is clear. The sorting- 
boxes are carefully searched, to see that no letters 
have been left in them ; and the carriage is then 
taken charge of by the railway officials, to be 
thoroughly cleansed and made ready for the 
return journey on the following day. The dutitis 
on -the way to London arc performed in a pre- 
cisely similar manner to those on the journey 
northwards. 


UNINTENTIONAL RUDENESS. 
Novel-readers, and readers of reviews of novels 
who hear a good deal said nowadays of the 
power shown by the modern American fiction- 
writers in what is known ns analysis (jf clinracter, 
cannot avoid having seen it remarked that in 
this respect English romancers and English people 
alike are to a great extent deficient. Perhaps it is 
{ortanate that this should be the case, as no one 
with the smallest approach to the power which 
it is ate^d is so peculiar to our American cousins, 


can fail to have felt tliat it is essentially a trait 
of the average English character to bo enviably 
indifferent in its every-day dealings to the more 
sensitive feelings of its neighbours. Perhaps in 
no respect is this trait more clearly shown tlian 
in the vast amount of unintentional rudeness 
which is shown by otherwise very excellent people 
in the course of general conversation with friends 
and relatives. That there is a distinct element 
of satisfaction in tlie delivery of an intentionally 
rude remark, seems universally admitted. It has 
doubtless been long meditated, and there is a 
feeling of j>ositive relief when the duty is de- 
spatched. The objectionable person has been 
duly notified of your sentiments in respect to 
bis conduct, and you have come off possibly trium- 
pliant, the feeling of victory only checked by the 
hope that you have not gone too far ; tliis senti- 
ment, liowever, being entirely regulated by the 
importance of the persefn to whom we have given 
w'hat in (common parlance is known as ‘a piece of 
one’.s mind.’ 

In all this, it is easy to see a large element of 
that irrepressible human nature which plays so 
important a part* in tluj dictation of our daily 
actions. But what satisfa(^tion can be obtained 
by those persons who constantly offend by chance, 
ill-considered remarks, milling all the finer feel- 
ings of those with whom tliey are convorsiiig, 
it is difficult to understand. Tlie very uncon- 
: sciou-sness with whicli they act in this respect 
is only the more irritating ; such per.'ions, when 
accused of their thoughtlessness, will invariably 
be found to defend their conduct by the time- 
worn truism, that offence should not be taken 
>vhcre offence is not meant. It is perhaps to 
the universal acceptance among ordinary people of 
this argument that can be traced the very failing 
under discussion — the constant recurrence of 
remarks wh- h, in nowise intended to bo rude, 
as successfuiiy ruffle the feelings of any person oi 
sensitive organisation as tlie most studied insult. 
To choose among a legion of cases : a friend has 
asked your advice, say, in the matter of a list 
of a few novels to take to the country ; one has 
replied to this flattering evidence of confidence by 
supplying a catalogue of the merits of which you 
feel certain even Sir John Lubbock would not 
criticise, and you aie flatly told, perhaps apropos 
of nothing, on the return home of your friend : 

‘ I don’t think much of the choice of books you 
recommended.’ Tlie I'eiiiark is a sinipk* one, and 
delivered, doubtless, with a smilt auu with no 
intention of being rude ; but it requires a 
heavy draft oii one’s store of good-breeding^ to 
leply in that tone of politeness which society 
exacts. Now, could not the same canons by 
which that necessity is dictated have suggested 
to one’s friend that there might be lialf-a-dozen ; 
other less offensive mddes of expressing one’s 
opinions, or at least of palliating the ruffling reflec- 
tion on your incompetence in matters literarpr. 

And so the catalogue might be contained.: 
One’s errors are flaunted openly in one’s fAC& 
‘i don’t think much of your diplomacy,r wUl 
be the remark with which a failuFe in tW Con- 
duct of some unimportant transaction wiU be 
greeted by a grinning relative. ‘You put yoiir 
foot in it there!’ will say anothet* ; yrluld wbd 
can calculate the accumulated stores of irritation 
caused by those thoughtless persona^ who seem 
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n^ver to remomber, even after years of acquaint- 
abcc, one’s many little prejudices with regard 
to eating, drinking, sleeping, cats, dogs, burning- 
hot fires, open windows, draughts, babies, political 
opinions, and a hundred other things 1 

It is doubtless because it is a little trouble- 
some to word a phrase ditferently from the form 
in which it crudely presents itself to the mind, 
that so many persons acquire the unfortunate 
habit of unintentionally ofiending their friends. 
‘Evil is wrought,’ us Hood puts it, ‘by want 
of thought, as well as want of heart.’ It is not 
exactly want of heart which is the cause of the 
many thoughtle.ss remarks that are so wound- 
ing, because these Hippaut rudenesses are often 
addressed to those who are dearly loved ; but it 
would seem us if those who speak of their affec- 
tion were not fully aware of the exactions 
entailed by its expression ; tlie due consideration 
which such a feeling involves for the sensitiveness 
of others. A little careful study of the mode 
in which a disagreeable remark can be niatlc 
I positively palatable will be fo 4 ind to be a most 
useful accomplishment. Such a study, so far 
from checking, as might be supposed, that spoii- 
taueous expression of feeling which some value 
$0 highly, will be found, on the contrary, after 
a little, to have increased the tone and suppleness 
of those who practise the art, and to have heconie 
as facile a habit as the expression of the more 
outspoken unvarnished truth. It is the wit ainl 
polish of the man or woman of the world which 
enables so many malicious little remarks to be 
uttered in a tone of such ex<iuisite breeding as to 
render it impossible for olfence to be taken. In 
this quality our French neighbours are acknow- 
ledged peculiarly to excel, not through any 
natural ability, be it rememberft<l — for the ill- 
bred French bourgeois could with difficulty be 
matched for the savage rudeuess of his average 
remarks, opinions, and prejudices — but through 
careful stucly, in great part through tlie schooling 
of those social inlluences the standards of which 
are so much more rigowusly laid down and 
carried out by our continental neighbours than 
is the case with us. 

To those familiar with America and American 
aociety — that is, in its more refined strata— it 
wil! ' occur that it is perhaps the fact of the 
large shofe of these social influences brought to 
bear on the rising generation that may in a mea- 
Bure account for the superior sensitiveness of 
the refined American character as depicted in 
certain of the transatlantic novelists. It is evi- 
dent that it is not a little the more homely and 
purely domestic nature of Anglo-Saxon life that 
accounts'— strange os it may seem to say— for 
the far too natural tofie which exists in the 
every-day conversation of English people. We 
are prone to prid«> "^l^hrselves on this downright 
Brii&h quality of genuineness, us it is regarded ; 
but there are two sides to the question. Of 
course, if by long habit we have grown so callcfli.s 
aikd^^nBenaitive as to find that the unintention- 
ally rude remarks of our friends and acquaint- 
ances— Pvneft’s long list of ‘things one ought 
have said’ — pass over us without ruffling 
wrhaps that is all which is 
^ Mtqmred ; but to those unfortunate ' ^ough not 


to have acquired the enviable iuditlerence of 
their less sensitive neighbours, association with 
their more thick-skinned acquaintances is some- 
what ajjt to prove trying. 

WATER-MAKKS ON PAPER. 

Amongst the curiosities connected with the manu- 
facture of paper none are more interesting than 
the ’water-marks on paper. From an early 
period in the history of the manufacture these 
murks have been used. It is in 1330 we first find 
a manufacturer’s symbol ; it is a ram’.s face, and 
this figure seems to suggest that wool might 
be one of the fibres used in the preparation of 
the paper. Holland gives evidence of the use of 
water- marks rather earlier than this — 1301 : among 
the memorials preserved at the Hague there is an 
account-book, the pa])er of wdiich has a water-mark 
of u circle or globe surmounted by a cross ; w'hile 
on some paper of a little later date appears a rude 
representation of a Jug or pot. The globe and jug 
are consequently the most ancient marks as yet 
discovered. ’J'he next specimen is from the paper 
on which is written the account of one of our own 
countrymen, Henry Burghersh, Bishop of Lincoln, 
of the ex])enaes of an eml)!issy in wdiich he was 
employed in the year 1337. The mark is very 
like a i>eiir. 

By means of these maiks we obtain certain 
fixed points, and they render great assistance 
in determining the age of manuscripts of great 
importance. The mark of the manufacturer has 
often been found of use in the detection of lite- 
rary forgeries. Tliis ifiost ingenious and admir- 
able invention w'as introduced into Europe by the 
Spaniards, but the originators of it are veiled in 
obscurity. The marks of the fourteenth century 
w'ere for the must part very rudely executed. 
The most notew^orthy amongst tliese, besides those 
already mentioned, were a circle enclo.sing the 
letter S lying longitudinally, surmounted by a 
ficur-de-lis ; a circle containing what appears to be 
the letter /t, and a straight line as if suspended by 
a thread ; ‘ a can and reaping-hook,’ which appears 
on a letter dated 1353, wTitten by hid ward van 
Gelre to the Ziitphen magistrates ; the ‘ Tw'O Cans,’ 
1384 ; the ‘ Human Head,’ 138(1 ; and the ‘Half-lily,’ 
1390. At the commencement of the sixteenth 
century the marks begin to present a symmetrical 
and artistic appearance. 

The oldest. document or paper as yet discovered 
with a mark is the account-book of 1301, supposed 
to be manufactured out of linen rags by the 
Holbein family at Raveiisburg. Except this par- 
ticular specimen, all paner manufactured by the 
Holbeins bears the ‘ BulVs Hehd,’ doubtless taken 
from the coat-of-arms of that family, whereas, as 
we have already stated, this account-book is 
marked with the ‘Globe and Cross.’ The Globe 
and J ug are the most ancient marks as yet discov- 
ered ; and these, together with the Post-hom, 
which appeared about 1376, became by the end of 
the fourteenth century the principal marks on 
paper manufactured in the Low Countries, whence 
they spread during the ensuing hundred years to 
Gouda and Delft. 

Paper, as a rule, without any characteristic 
sign is the oldest ; since the water-mark signi- 
fies a certain progress in the art of paper- 
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making. Other noteworthy marks are : a g 
with leaves and a fruit or flower ; a drawn bow 
with an arrow ; a perpendicular line witli stars 
at each extremity between two circles ; the letter 
K ensigned by a cross ; two crescents through 
which a perpendicular line passes, terminating at 
eacli end ; a cross, a biiU’s face, a demi-grifhn, a 
pair of balances, tlie unicorn, an anchor, and ‘ P ’ 
and ‘Y,’ the initials being those of Pliilip of 
Burgundy and his wife Isabella, whose nmiie at 
the time would be usually spelled with a Y. The 
Duke married Isabella in 1430, and before that 
date P only is found ; after that date, P and Y. 
Oaxton seems to have used paper chielly obtained 
from the Low Countries, and in addition to the 
‘Bnll’s Head^ and the * P’ and ‘ Y’ there will also 
be found the ‘Open Hand’ worked on the paper 
on which the Golden Lr.<iende was printed in 1483, 
and also the ‘Unicorn.’ Other paper employed 
by this famous printer came from Germany, since 
in his Uecueil of the Histories of Troy (1 1()8) there 
appears the ‘ Bunch of Grapes,’ which was a 
German mark. In the Game of (Jh.esse the paper 
bears evidence of Italian origin, as there is tlie 
mark of an ‘ Anchor enclosed by a Circle.’ The 
‘Dolphin and Anchor’ was a very famous mark, 
and after the ‘BuU’s Head,’ perhaps the best 
known, the I’cason for this being because the 
device w'as extensively used by Aldo Maiuizio, 
who has tlius perpetuated to our day the ancient 
symbol of the city of Venice. 

Many of these water-marks have determined 
the names of the iliderent-sized papers. For 
instance, the postdiorn was the mark of a paper 
now called Post paper, the texture and size of 
which liave been little altered. Then there is the 
Jieiir-dedis of the Demy, which also retains 
its primitive device and nearly its proportions. 
There is little doubt that the Fool’s Cap gave 
name to the paper now distinguished by that 
singular epithet, although it lias resigned its mark 
and adopted various others, such as Britannia, and 
the Cap of Liberty on a pole. Many of the water- 
marks for a considerable perioil have been einble- 
inatic, so to speak, of the subject-matter of the 
book. One of the early Strasburg Bibles, although 
it contains the coiiiinon ‘ Bull’s Head,’ yet adopts 
a ‘regal crown’ on those pages which were devoted 
to the printing of the two Books of Kings. In 
the Jkrlinyheri Geoyraphidy the pages will when 
held to the light he found to be embellished with 
ships, ladders, arrows, and other figures symbolical 
of discovery and speed. At the present time, 
nearly every manufacturer has his owm special 
devibe, so that any attempt to form a collection 
would be a task of immense labour. ‘Paper- mark’ 
is the more correct term to be used in speaking of 
these marks, since they are merely ornamental 
figures in wire or thin brass sewn upon the wires 
of the mouhl, and like those wires, they leave an 
impression, by rendering the paper where it lies 
on them thinner and more translucent The 
manufacture of paper' intended to be distinguished 
by a mark requires three contrivances-— the sieve, 
cross-wires, and the mark or mould ; to the second 
of which are to be ascribed the upnght or trans- 
verse lines ; and to the latter the particular figure 
or ornament of which it is tlie counterpart 
These ccntrivances hav6 in recent years been 
improved upon, so that shaded water-marks of 
Uie most artistic forms can now* be produced. 


As in the human countenance, while a generM 
conformity of design exists, there is iievertheleM 
sufficient distinctness to mark the identity of the 
individual ; so among paper- marks, the various 
species or families, as they may be termed, while 
consisting of the same general figure or design, 
present a variety of iniiior characteristics by 
which they may be particularised. We have 
alluded to the names given to denote various 
kinds of papei’s, which are curious and in- many 
instan^c.^ absurd terms. In ancient times, when 
comparatively few people could read, pictures of 
every kind were much in use where writing 
w'ould now be employed. Every shop, for instance, 
had its sign as well as every pnblic-liouee ; and 
those signs Avere not then, as tliey are now, only 
painted upon a board, but were invariably actual 
models of the thing which the sign expressed. 
For the same reason, printers employea some 
device, which they put u])on the title-pages and at 
the end of their books ; and paper- makers also 
introduced marks by way of distinguishing the 
paper of their manufacture from that of others, 
which marks becoming common, naturally gave 
their names to difi^reiit sorts of paper. And since 
names often remain long after the origin of them 
is forgotten and circunistaiices arc changed, it is 
not sujqiiising to find the old names still in use, 
though in some cases they are not applied to tlie 
same things which they originally denoted. The 
same change which has so much diminished the 
number of painted sign.s in the streets of our 
towns and cities, has nearly made paper-murks a 
matter of antiquarian curiosity, the maker’s name 
being now generally used, and the mark, in the 
few instaiices where it still remains, serving the 
purpose of mere ornament rathei* than that of 
distinction. 


AN AMEUICAN INDIAN POTLATCH. 

TriE word ‘ I’otlatch ’ is one which to many of 
our readers may be unknown. AVe will give an 
explanation. It is a word in use by the American 
Indians of the North-west Territory, and nieaus 
‘to make a present’ The ceremony which goes by 
this name is the following. When an Indian 
has accumulated wealth — usually in the form of 
horses, blankets, and weapons, and wishes to 
become a great chief — he sends out invitations 
to the chief men of the surround jng tribes and 
reservations asking them to come to a certain 
])lace at a given date. AVhen the guests arrive, 
the early part of each day is taken up by the 
presentation of gifts by the inviter, and speeches 
and songs on the part of the receivers. The 
reader must not imagine that the gifts are abso- 
lute, as in reality they* are merely temporary^ 
and have to lie returned with interest whenevei* 
the recipient in his turn gives a Potlateh, The 
Indian nature does not permit of anything being 
done without a clear prospect of making by the 
trftnsactioii in the long-run. The afternoon, 
each day is spent in horse-racing ami betting inr , 
greater gamblers than Indians it would be heird lit) I 
find. # ^ 

More than a year ago, the writer and a friend 
had the good fortune to find themselves at d 
rancher’s house in the wilds of British (^umbk 
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the time when a very lar^e Potlatch was going 

n the 


fen in the neighbourhood ; so, in company oi 
worthy rancher and one or two cowboys, early 
one forenoon we mounted our half-broken horses 
and began to make our way towards the Indian 
ctiinp, which lay about four miles oil' in the same 
valley. All were in good spirits, and the day as 
fine as could be desired. The trail led us over 
stony bluffs, with here and tliero a fine smooth 
stretch of sage-brush and bunch-grass. On these 
the speed of our horses was tested as wa raced 
along. 

Soon we reaclie<l the last bluff, and there below 
ns lay the camp. All around wandered the horses 
and mules, and here and there one saw an Indian 
boy, lasso in hand, on a bai'ebacked horse, driving 
in some straggler. The scene was very picturesque : 
the flat bottom covered with fine grass ; along the 
banks of the creek tlie fringe of cotton-wood and 
sumach trees with their briglit yellow and crimson 
foliage ; on either side the steep mountain-slope, 
covered wdth giant pines, with here and there a 
rocky crag standing out bare and har<l, lay before 
us. These, combined with the animated scene and 
the gay dress of the Indians^ formed a picture 
never to bo forgotten. 

After a moment’s pause to take in the view% we 
made our way to the camp, where we dismounted, 
leaving our horses standing with the bridle.s 
haTiging loose, which secures a native horse from 
straying. The number of Indians present was very 
largo — some hundreds of men, with their wives 
or klutschmen and papooses. The men mostly 
wore a blanket as their main covering, and the 
brightest and gaudiest colours were evi(lently the 
most popular. A small proportion had tlieir faces 
painted with red and whit(^ j but this custom 
seems to be dying out under the influence of 
rapidly advancing civilisation. 

When we arrived, the giving of presents was 
in full swing. Under a largo booth made of jdne 
branches sat the giver of the Potlatch, surrouiuled 
by his H(^uaws. 'VV’lieu one of the young siwas]u‘s 
or ‘braves’ lifted up a present, the giver stood up 
and in a loud voice addressed the man for whom 
the gift was destined. This speech we w’ere 
inforined by our guide was a short histoiT of the 
feats and exploits of the recipient. Wlieiiever 
this w’as ended, all the klutschmen joined in a 
chorus, singing the praises of the great chief. 
Then the gift w’as carefully examined, and replies 
and thanks were given. In the short time ^ve 
watched the proceedings, a large variety of goods, 
consisting chiefly of blankets, horses, and Hour, 
changed hands. 

In the other parts of the camp gambling with 
cards was almost universal, and the large sums of 
money staked were not at all in keeping with 
European ideas of Indian poverty. 

Among other objects V)1 interest was the native 
way of breaking aj^ild horse. Not far from where 
we had left our M<fojes stood a small pine-tree, 
fastened to which by a lasso was a young horse. 
Tlie lasso was tied round the animal’s neck, and 
iSutficient length of rope given, so that the horse 
i^'ben lying down had his head kept off the ground. 
In t^ia way the animal was left. After standing 
Uuietjy for a^few minutes, the struggle was begun. 
Finding himself restrained by the rope, the colt 
every means in his power to break the 
striking with his forefeet and ^irowing him- 


self down, squealing and screaming in perfect fury. 
Hour after hour came and went, and at length the 
spirit was so far broken as to allow a man to 
approach without a renewal of the struggle. The 
hind-legs were then lassoed, and the head -rope 
loosened, a sa<ldle slipped on, and before long an 
Indian was firmly seated, and the horse’s first 
experience of tlie supremacy of man began. 

The afternoon of the day we spent watching 
and taking part with the Indians in horse- racing. 
The course was short, about six hundred yards ; 
but the pace was good, and the riding of the 
Indians even better — far too good for fourteen 
stone of European fie.sh to have a chance against. 
The riders used no saddles, having inerely a girth 
passed over the knees and drawn tight, as a 
support. The sole object of tbese races is betting, 
a.s no prizes are given. 

As evening came on we turned our horses 
homewards, and soon reached the ranche, where a 
pleasant evening was spent. It does not often 
chance that a traveller happens to strike one of 
these gatherings, but should any of our readers 
have such luck, let liim take the advice of one 
who has been present, and turn aside and visit 
what ere long will be a thing of the past. 


A SIJMMEE MEMOEY. 


The leaves that danced in the summer glory, 
In crisp brown clusters around us lie ; 

No more they whis^jcr the sweet old story, 
That thrilled our hearts in the days gone by, 
I w'us a king when we stood together 
Beneath their shadow of tender green ; 

My sceptre, dear, was a sprig of heather, 

The hills my kingdom, and you my queen ! 


You softly laughed on your throne of daisies ; 

Young Love kept watch through the rosy hours ; 
The fragrant wind seemed to sing your praises 
Amid your vassals, the blushing dowers. 

The sunlight flashed on the earth’s green flooring ; 

The fairy clouds seemed to siuile above ; 

And, ah ! the lark o’er the cornfield soaring, 

Your dear name trilled in his strain of love. 


The dawn of love in your fond eyes shining, 

One wild red rose in your bosom fair, 

You bbyly blushed while you watched me twining 
A floral crown for your nut-brown hair. 

My love, you were but a village maiden, 

Your only dowry your rustic grace, 

Your simple heart with truth’s treasures laden, 
Your winning smile, and your modest face. 


Where first we plighted our vows, we Unger ; 

But love lies bleeding, and hope is dead ; 

The ring of anotlier gleams on your finger : 

Your pallid cheek and your drooping head 
Alone betrayeth the tearless sorrow, 

That well accords with the autumn’s gloom ; 

And we must mourn on the cheerless morrow 
The Love that laughed ’mid the summer’s bloom. 

Faeky Fokkxstke. 
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A FEW WORDS ON DRY-FLY FISHING. 
Dry-fly fisliitifr is a branch of the angler’s art 
which has been developed only within the last 
few years. Neitlier Iza/ik Walton nor Cotton, as 
far as we know, ever dreamt of such a thing in 
their philosophy. Indeed, it is only on the chalk 
streams of Ilampsliire, Berkshire, and a few other 
of the home counties that the dry and lloating 
Hy is used to any extent. On these river.s, how- 
ever, > it is now acknowledged to bo tlie most 
killing method of catching big trout in tlie day- 
time and in clear slow- (lowing water. Some- 
times, perhaps, with a stiff breeze blowing on tlie 
stream, the ordinary way may be ado]ited — namely, 
fishing with several Hies cm the line, which are 
cast down stream and allowed to sink. But when 
an angler has once taken lo the more scientific 
method of using the single dry-fly, he will pro- 
bably scorn to go back to his former tactic.s. 

The best trouting in Great Britain is to be 
obtained within an hour or two’s railway journey 
of the metropolis. The Test, Itehcii, Keniiet, 
and portions of the Lea all produce trout of great 
weight and beauty. Tlie Kennet fisli are re- 
markable for their brilliant colour when first 
caught, and for tlieir beauty of form. We have 
Been a big Lea trout, five pounds in weighty ‘ cut ’ 
like a salmon. Nor are fish of this size by any 
means*rare on some of the pre.served portions of 
the river. But there arc numbers of other le.ss 
known streams with tlicir tributaries which pro- 
duce fine trout — amongst them the Colne, the 
Ver, and the beautiful Pang, 

It seems to be an acknowledged fact amongst 
anglers that there is no sensation so pleasurable, 
no excitement so inteniiK;, as that imparted to the 
fisherman hy the first wild rush of n big salmon : 
the hissing or screeching of the winch as the line 
flies off is no less melodious to his ear than the 
baying of the foxhound to that of* the huiktsman. 
And yet, as a sustained and never-lessening pleas- 
ure, it is hard to beat fishing with the dr}'-fly over 
a big rising trout. He has to be warily stalked ; 
the gut most be like gossamer, and the cost finely 


judged and executed ; and then, even if the fish 
rises and is hooked, wh/it a great chance he has of 
escape by snapping ^he. gut, or by darting into a 
bunch of weeds and freeing himself from the cruel 
barb ! Witli such fine tackle there is no certainty 
of .success till the landing-net has actually enclosed 
his shining sides. Dry-tly fishers a.s a rule only 
ciust over a rising or feeding trout. Tlie fly after 
each cast is dried in the air by a backwanl and 
forward motion of tlie rod, and is pre.sented to 
the fish up stream and floating. The artificial fly 
corre.spond.s as nearly ivs possible witli tbe real 
insect wliich is on the water and on which the 
fi.sh arc feeding. Pondering over these things, 

' over fi.shing ways and fishing days, there comes 
I back the mencTy of a pleasant diiy spent last 
spring on a l- c.utiful trout stream within forty 
miles of town— an unpretentious little brook, and 
a tributary of Father Thames. 

A beautiful May morning, just before the time 
when the temler verdure of .spring is lost in the 
lavish vegetation, in tlio unbounded wealth of 
summer. From the little village inn we crossed 
the road and passed into some green water- 
meadows, through which the bright water glides 
.so quietly. Thrushes were singing their loudest, 
and blackbirds fluted mellow notes from every 
topmost branch of oak and elm ; the iiightingalc’s 
song rang out clear from copse and hedgerow ; 
butterflies, brimstone and orange tippetl, came out 
in the sunshine, and tortoise-shells after their 
long winter sleep. All living creature.s were full 
of movement, lull of a groat joy in tlie rtfveille of 
spring. Following the wyidings of the stream, 
we came to a little rustic wooden bridge, and 
leaning over, nok*d a good trout sucking in some , 
of the 'olive- dun’ flies whi cl i were sailing down- 
stream. Getting behind the fish and creeping on ; 
hands and knees within casting distance, I put a 
fine imitation of tbe natural fly ove^ him. Uo 
rose instantly, but misseil it ; and after this nqlth- 
ing would induce him to rise agoin.^ A 
splashing and shouting close behind us annouttoed 
the fact that an otter hunt was at hand* 

0 % sport on the^ main streanii whertB tbe otier 
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had been, was dispelled ; so we walked up 
to fw)me little tributaries about a mile’s distance. 
It was an easy jump across the wi<leBt of these 
streams, yet all were well stocked with beautiful 
fish up to a pound and a half and two pounds in 
weight. Mid-day still found me with an almost 
empty creel, for the *rise’ was slight Espying 
a tarmhouse across the meadows, we went uj) 
and begged a glass of milk, as the sun was hot 
The farmci‘’8 daughter, a rosy-cheeked girl, will- 
ingly complied with our request, and shewed us 
into the best parlour. 

After quenching onr thirst with the delicious 
milk, we turned towards the stream again. A 
little rivulet tlow'ed right through the farmyard, 
forming a pond, whidi was clear and shallow. 
Imagine trout-fishing in a farmyard ! We took 
a nice fish here, and several more just beyond the 
house; where the water was overhung with bram- 
bles and rather rapid in parts. The ‘rise’ of fly 
was soon over, so we gave up fishing for a wiiile 
and explored tin; coni’sc of the little brook. It is 
miite an idyllic trout stream, such as the Laureate 
describes so exquisitely : ^ 

I mnrniur nnd«r moon and stars, 

III brainbly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars, 

I loiter round my cresses. 

Even though fish cannot he caught just now 
while we are waiting for a fresh batch of. fly to 
come on, surely all around there is that wliich 
should fill the mind with sweet content True, 
it is too early for the June wild-roses, with their 
white petils, wiiich ‘go straight to the heart ;* nor 
is the tra^raiit meadow-sweet in bloom yet awiiile ; 
but cowslips and marsh marigold are gorgeous in 
the meadows, and the tender wlieat never looks 
more bcnutifjd than in this its 3 ’’oung verdure. 

In the copse hard by is a del I painted azure 
with bluebells ; wood -anemones are there too, and 
slender click oo-flow’crs. A kingfisher flashes by 
in the snnliglit, and at our approach a moorhen 
dives out of sight with a great spluttering. Wag- 
tails are running about, never very far from the 
cattle, and the hreivsts of some of these biz’ds arc 
yellow as the marigold itself. At the tliin, feath- 
ery edge of the copse, and within a few paces of 
the water, there is a wild-duck’s nest. In some 
rank herbage overhanging the w*ater a dabchick 
is sitting on two stained egg.s ; seeing us, she 
slipped'into Jtlie stream; ami when w’c returned, 
half an hour lattir, the eggs appeared to liave been 
taken away ; hut the bird had merely covered 
them over with a few dead leaves. ion have 
only to sit quite still for a wliile and the dabchick 
and wiltl-dttck will both i*eturn to their nests. 
The water-rat fearlessly swims about within a 
few yards of you, wlijle a rustling in the copse 
announces the approach of a timorous leveret As 
for the sedge- warol^m^ze will come into the bush 
nmler whicli you are reclining and pour those 
sweet stolen notes into your very ears. But make 
the slightest movement and he instantly leaves 
off singing, the leveret rushes off in wiUl terror, 
and the dabchick slips into the w^ater again. As 
lor the fish, a shadow will alarm tliem ; indeed, 
Jxm must'istalk your trout just as you stalk a 
rabbit feeding in the woodland path or a deer on 
Abe hillside* Practice and care alone will tell the 
msgl^ IlOW jasAi* hf con approach a ^h withojit 


alarming it. And lierein, as much as in anything 
‘else, lies the difference betw’een a good and bad 
fly-fisherman : the former creeps patiently tow^ards 
his fish inch by inch, and often on hands and 
knees; he takes one or two casts in the air, to 
judge the distance to a nicety, and keeps the 
point of liis rod well dowm, to avoid flinging a 
shadow on the water. The latter strides forw^ard 
with his rod held straight up, and instantly makes 
a bungling cast. The trout sees the rod or the 
angler himself, and i.s gone like a flash of light- 
ning. 

Fly-fishing, then, in ofir southern counties is 
soraewdiat of an art in itself. It takes us through 
no wdld mountainous scenery like that of the 
North, but through peaceful fields and W'oodlands, 
and by clear limpid streams, wdiei*e there is the 
fragrance of the flowers, the brimful joy of the 
summer fields, and the ever murmurous refrain 
of the brook. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

The sun w^as setting in a great skyey field of 
ruby and topaz wdicii Robert Snelliiig, scrupu- 
lously attired for out-of-doors, stood at his own 
gate an hour or so after his interview with Mr 
Orme. He w’as not a man who at any time made 
much outward show of his inw^ard sensations, 
but just at tins moment there was an air of solid 
purpose about him which miglit almost have been 
calle<l portentous. Tlie dark -blue cutaway coat, 
buttoned tightly over his massive chest, revealed 
a mere segment of sprigged white w^aistcont, not 
as yet too ]>ortly, but giving such promise of 
girth and weight as a typical British yeoman of 
Snelling’s inches might reasonably desii'e to show 
among other signs of comfort ainl prosperity. His 
dogged chin wattled itself w'ith its own air of 
bullying resolution in the cleft of a faultlessly 
starched high collar, over a bird’s-eye necktie 
secured by a small gold pin. As to Ids nether 
man he was equipped in brand-new cords and 
hoots. Ilia hat, a shade broader in the brim 
and low'er in the crowui than common, gave a 
proper finish to his figure. From head to foot 
tic was solid, prosperous John Bull, a thought 
too pompous and too du tutoi’iul, even in repose, 
but looking rectitude and competence all over. 

He was not Uius splendidly bedizened for any 
common occasion, and the solemn bucolic dnnd)dsrn 
of his attire was indeed in itself enough to pro- 
claim to all the thoughtful and experienTcea of 
the neighbourhood the intent of the wearer. It 
was known, and had been known for a month 
or two past, that Snelling ‘hung his hat up’ — 
that is the local phrase — at the ahotle of Ephraim 
Shorthouse, whase daughter Cecilia was grown to 
a maniageahle age, and was known to have 
coming to her, one of these days, a very pretty 
penny. Not a word had been spoken on either 
side, but in such a case the most elalxirate state- 
ment could have made things no clearer than 
they were. A pretty girl, a handsome jointure^ 
a widower yeonfan of middle age turned seriously ; 
dressy on a sudden, and riding over with the ; 
regularity of Time liimself to the Ivouse of the 
lady’s father for six months on end as surely 4» 
the Saturday night came round — who deeded to 



aek an explanation of these things ? (fee would 
as lieve have asked for an explanation of the 
pretty girl herself as to the cliangc in llobert 
Snelling’s aspect or the purpose of his weekly i 
visit 

He wore no spurs, but he carried in his 
ungloved right hand a heavy and supple riding - 1 
whip with which, now and again, be slapped his 
trimly boot<?d calf resoundingly. 

< D’ ye mean to be all night bringing that mare 
round V he shouted at length, without turning. 

Hvoming, gafler, coming,’ a voice responded 
from the region of the stables ; and shortly after, 
the nondescript groom and man-of-all-work led 
the mare delicately clicking over the brickotl 
pavement of the 3 ^ard. 

*lIow comes it yon keep me waiting i* this 
fashion?’ Snelling demandeil. 

*She nut her olMiind into the stable bucket, 
gaffer. That white stocking takes a deal o’ polish- 
ing look nice.* 

The man stood at the bridle ; and Snelling, 
putting his foot into the stirrup, mounted solidly, 
and settled into the saddle with an air of being 
twice as strong and twice as ponderous as he 
really was. 

* Where *8 Isaiah?’ he asked with surly majcsly. 
haven’t sin him since this morning, gaffer,* 
the man replied. 

‘Tell him,* said Snelling, Ho be indoors when 
I come back again ; I have a word to say to 
I)im.’ 

The fellow touched his forelock, and the 
master rode away, a personable and commanding 
figure. 

He had been accustomed all his life to set his 
purposes ahe.ad of him and to go straight towards 
them, and having once resolved, had very rarely 
troubled himself to look behind or to examine 
anew the motives whicli had started him. Hut 
the news of the afternoon had stirred tmd shaken 
kim more than he cared to confess, and in the 
very midst of the assurance and resolve which 
he told himself he felt, there were all sorts of 
eai’thqnakey tremors, and now and then a fear 
which might have been inspired by conscience. 
But the one thing which most animated his spirit 
was a settled glow of wrath against young John. 
It was no part of Snelling’s chartt(!tor to desire to 
understand his own emotions, ami he did not 
pause for a second to impiire why he was angry 
with iiis ward. If lie had made such an inquiry, 
the aiisw'er would have been simple and easy to 
find. Young John stood between him and his 
desii^ He had a right to stand there, and 
Snelling had no right to the desire, but that 
made no difference worth speaking of, unless some 
underlying latent sense of it lent fuel to the flame. 
What right had the young brute to have a right 
at all? What right had anything or anybo<iy to 
stand between that grasping Ego and his wish ? 

He had kcpt'Btric.t .account between the estate 
and himself of every farthing, partly because of 
a rooted business instinct, but part^ as a guard 
anainst a possible accusation. No neighbour 
should be able to tell him, at such or such an 
hour you began to think this property your 
own; and if ever claim or investigation should 
aris^ he was safe and clear. But almost from 
the moment of John’s disappearance the houses 
And the* land and the incomings therefrom had 
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taken that sort of rout in him which a ma||i;’s ! 
own property is apt to take, and by this tinde : 
it bad grown to be a part of him, so that he felt 
it was no n|ore easily separable than a living 
member of his body. Of the two, if the choice 
had been given him, he »vould ratluT have sacri- 
fleed a limb. It is imaginable that there are 
many people in the woild who would do as mucli 
as that to retain their own, or even to become 
po-^’sessed of otlier people’s property ; but there 
was an unusual grip in Hnclling’s character, and 
wealth was a passion with him. 

And now, on the top of security and case, this 
abominable news of John’s health and mental 
prosperity came with a sort of shock which 
.seemed to justify any intensity of hate and anger. 
To get tlie boy back into his own hands was tlie 
first prime necessity, and l>eyond that he pre- 
tended to see iiotliiiig, though in the hidden 
recesses of his mind he kept one fixed and wicked 
purpose. He might as wtdl have given it the 
whole daylight field of fancy to roam about in. 
If he had acknowledged to himself this villainous 
offspring of his greed, he miglit have encountered 
it less often, ana have been less troubled by it ; 
but forcing it to link and hide, he had to force 
himself to keep an upon it; and it was the 
very centre of himwdf, and occupied him alto- 
getlicr with a torturing insist ence. ‘I am here,* 
said the block phantom — ‘here, retidy and wait- 
ing for your bidding, and you know the purpose 
you mean to put me tt>,’ Not to listen, not to 
see, not to admit lo himselC that the thing was 
tJiere, was a con.stant grinding preoccupation to 
liim. 

The cleaii-sljaven calm face, witli its healthy 
red and white and ivsolute shallow eyes, told 
nothing. He rode ot serious jog-trot through the 
scented .mmer dusk, and presented to all whom 
he met or overtook the same image of portly 
rectitude and prosperous honesty. There are 
many sorts of men who in rural districts would 
liave fallen* under Bu.spicion if they had been 
.situated as he wa.s. To be in trust of valuable 
e.stutes for a boy reputed to be of wcakish mind, 
and to have that boy mysteriously disappear 
within a few months of his natural protector’s 
deaths would have looked too lucky to be natural ; 
but Snelling’s probity was beyond doubt or cavil. 
There is nobody so •suspicious as a rustic, nobody 
BO fond of evil surmise and scandal ; but his 
neighbours left him tranquilly alone, and nobody 
saw so much as a movement of KoBert Snelling’s 
little finger in the fortune which had befallen 
him. Isaiah and his wife, for tlieir own aakes. 
had kejit their own counsel, and nobody else had 
a gleam of light about the matter. 

I Snelling hail some four miles to ride, and at 
the enil of his journey the cosy lights of cur* ; 
tallied windows peered ni him through anetworlt '' 
of darkened foliage. The click of the 
shoes had hardly come to a staivlstill wheiX ' A 
door was tlirown open, and a fat man appeaii^4^ 
in the doorway, standing like a comic BimcmiltK.; 
against the glow of the lamplight. < 

‘Who’s there,?’ said a voice. 

‘It’s me, Shorthonse,’ Snelling answered- ' I 

‘ I hod a notion as it might ha’ fend; 

somebody round for the boss in a iV 

that the fat man disappeared for a 
by-and-by his voice was heard upUljtkd in f 
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premiae^. A farm-servant came shambling 
out and led the mare towards the stables. The 
host reappeared in the doorway, and stood there 
to welcome his visitor. ^ 

*You*m a bit late to-night, Robert. — Come in.* 

*Yea,’ said Snelling ; *I*in a bit late. IVc 
been delayed by business.’ 

‘Here, Cecilia !’ cried the host; ‘come and tek 
Mr Snelling’s hat from him.* 

no, ^ said Snelling, with ponderous polite- 
ness ; ‘ I can hang my hat up without a iady’s 
help/ 

‘Vou’rn cliverer than I be, if you can,* returned 
Short!’, ousc cliuckluig. * In my day, a young 
fellow had to get tlie gell to help him.’ 

This, in the fashion of the country, was quite 
a delicate hint as to the position of atiairs ; but 
Snelling kept .silence in a stately resentment of 
it. Cecilia was there already, waiting with oiit- 
•tretched hand. She was standing with her back 
to the light, and Snelling from his superior height 
saw her head directly against the lamp, which 
made a dazzling halo round it, and kindled certain 
M^avy locks into live gold. 

‘If you will give me your fiat, Mr Siiclliug’ 
she said. 

‘ I take it as an honour, l\Ii.ss Shorthouse, of 
which 1 am unworthy.’ He surrendered the hat 
with a rustic bow, and she slid away with it 
Snelliiig stood in the middle of the roomy floor 
with his feet planted soiiKiwhat apart, and his 
shoulders squared with a sulficient air of self- 
importance, pulling oir his left-hand glove, and 
bending first one knee and then the other to ease 
the tight embraces of hi.s riding cords. 

‘Yes,’ said Shortliou.se, as if traiislatin;^ the solid 
swagger of his visitor’.^ demeanour, ‘theer*8 no 
mi.stmve about it, Robert; you’rn a line figure 
of a man— a very fine figure.’ 

‘That’s well to know,’ returneil Snelling stolidly ; 
and placing his gloves and riding-whip upon the 
table, he drew up a chair and stood with both 
hands resting upon it until Cecilia returned and 
took a seat beside her father. Then, with another 
rustic bow, he sat down. 

‘Fine ripening we.-ither, Short’us.’ 

‘Pretty middlin’,’ Shorthouse answered, and 
pushed a leaden tobacco-box acros.s the .table 
towards him. There was a solemn tilling of 
ipipes. jThe girl handed a lij^lited spill to each, 
4nd then there was a solemn silence. After a 
liaise of ffve mmutes, the lover renewed his court- 

‘(iot the Hilly Piece drained yet, Short’ us?’ 

‘Very nigh.* " 

‘Toughish bit o* work it’s been, I reckon V 

‘Ay !* Shorthou.se re.spomled ; ‘toughish.* Three 
minutes later he added : ‘ You may call it toughish, 
and say none too much aljout it.’ 

: ‘Tea,’ said the courtier, * I suppose so.’ 

/ /After this outburst/^ impassioned affair went 
!bn as before. The two men smoked as if that 
Bole business of their lives, and the girl 
ifoitled her little muslin apron into aimless plaits. 
’Ifhe waB a pretty little creatui'e, and looked tis if 
have taken part in a livelier entertain- 
Once or twice she lifted her eyes to look 
•fi^m to the stalwart gentleman who 

A momentary gleam of mirth 
laoBi but dropped bock instontly to 

^ demurest primness} and her 


fingers went on mechanically with their idle 
business. 

‘Just call for supper, Cecilia,’ said her father, 
when the court.'ship had gone on upon these lines 
for perhaps an hour. 

The girl obeyed ; and a .sub.stantial joint of 
cold I’oust beef Vas set upon the table, together 
witli a home-made loaf and a great jug of framing 
ale. When the meal was over and the table 
cleared, Cecilia ki.ssed lier father, shook hands 
with Snelling, and retired. Then there was more 
smoking and another silence, until the courtier 
dropped one hand lieavily on the table and turned 
towards his companion. ‘ vShort’us,’ he said, ‘a 
word with you.’ . ^ 

‘At your service, Robert.’ 

‘You’ve took notice, 1 daresay, as I’ve been 
calling here pretty regular of a Saturday evening 
for some time pa.'^t ?’ 

* Why. said Shorthouse, with the tone and 
aspect of a man who is not willing to commit 
himself too far; ‘I w'on’t say as I’ve let that go 
by altogether onregarded.’ 

‘I’ve had a purpo.se in it,’ Snelling pursued, 

‘ as yon may or may not have lighted upon.’ 

‘ Percisely,’ said the other. ‘ I may or I may 
not have lighted upon it, as you say, Robert.’ 

‘ 1 don’t suppose,’ said Sncdlirig, ‘ as 3’ou ’d have 
ariy particular oljections to regard me in the light 
of a .son -in -law’ P 

‘ No,’ answered Shorthouse, with drawiing 
delibiuation ; ‘theer’s nothing particular agen you, 
Robert, so far as 1 know’.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ said the ardent lover, ‘we 
may look on that ns settled ; and I ’m willin’ to 
talk business whenever you ’ve a mind to.’ 

‘Hold on a bit,’ rejoined Shorthouse. ‘Fair 
and softly i*ides far. As for looking on it as 
settled, that’s more than 1 can say. Theer’s the 
little gell to he considered, and it's more her 
athiir than mine.’ 

‘Cecilia,’ said Snelling, witli more than common^ 
solemnity and slow’ness, ‘can hardly have mistook 
my meaning. A w’ell -conducted young woman 
would naturally take steps to put a finish to a 
courtship if it W’as di.'^tnsteful to her.’ 

‘ There ’s sometliing in that,’ returned the elder. 

‘ Cecilia ’s a sensible gell. Her know^s very w’oll 
as you haven’t come and took your victuals and : 
smoked your pipe every Saturday heveuin’ for 
the last si.x moTith.s for nothin’.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Snelling. ‘I suppose I may 
leave the matter i’ your hands ?’ 

‘Her ’ll hardly ha* got her frock off yet,’ said 
papa. ‘ I ’ll go up and fetch her down.* 

‘No, no,’ re.si>onded the lover. ‘Theer’s no 
swell hurry as that comes to. You can speak 
about it i’ the morning.’ 

‘ V try W’ell, then,’ returned the father, wdio was 
anxious to show at least as business-like a com- 
posure ns the other di.'^played. ‘I’ll give you a 
w’ord about it i’ the hevenin’, if you’ll ride 
over.* 

* 1 ’in not quite sure about to-morrow,’ answered 
Snelling ; * I ’ve something in hand os W’on’t bear 
waiting, and I’ve got a bit of a journey to take 
to- morrow’.’ 

‘ Very w^ell, then,’ returned papa ; ‘ make it 
Monday, I’ll have it out with Cecilia in the 
morning, and you can come for your answer when 
.you please.’ ** 
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Snelling had not meant to be so precipitate in 
his declaration ; but he hud a reason for accelerat- 
ing the pace of love's impctiions chariot. If he 
proposed whilst it was still an understood tiling 
amongst his neighbours that the property he held 
in trust was virtually his own, he thouglit that 
he stood a better chance of acceptance. He w^as 
solidly well to do without the funn, the mill, and 
the malthouse, and was quite conscious that he 
was no bad match for any girl of his own rank 
in the whole country-side. But he was persuade<] 
.that John Vale’s acres would have their due weight 
in Shorthouse’s mind, and in his daugliter’s also, 
and the events of the next da}' or two might seem 
to take tliem from him. lie liad vcAved already 
that nothing should take them finally away, and 
his whole mind was fiercely dedicated to that 


THE COUNTRY OF A THOUSAND LAKES. 


On the eastern shores of the Baltic, tlie last resting- 
place left to a race who.se origimil .seat was in the 
Ural Mountains, and who have been pres.sed bai’k 
east and west from this centre, live more than 
two millions of peo])le. Finland— that i.s, ‘Fen 
Land’ (Finiii.sli, Siiomoimuaj the Swampy Hegion) 
— with its deep bays an<l inlets, its innumerable 
lakes and islands, its moraines and its roaring 
cataract.'^, is a country which undoubtedly lias a 
brighter future. The people, wlu) call themselves 
Saomilaineii (Dwellers in the Fens), and who ai-e 
known to us a.s Finn.s, are the most advanced of 
their whole family, the Magyars being the only 
other ^Finnic ]*ace that has become civilised, and 
these the Finns have far outstripijed in intellectual 
Cfipacity. , 

A moment’s glance at the physical aspect of the 
country will show that after the rclreut of the 
glaciers, the land must liave gradually subsided, 
giving access to the seji, wliicli slowly pene- 
trated eastward and w’estward, and thus formed 
the Gulf of P'inland. This subsidence was evi- 
,Jently followed by an upheaval, which i.s still 
slowly but surely going on, and of which proobs 
oi'e not awanting both on the coast and in the 
interior. Nowhere in Europe are erratic blocks 
more nuinerou.s. Stones of all sizes are scattered 
about or heaped together grote.s(juely, especially at 
the outlets of the valleys, and they are yearly 
stramlcd in more or leas quantity on the islands. 
There are also very many harja or moraines to 
be found in Finland, and, like those in Sweden, 
these cross the lakes here and there, looking like 
broken ramparts of ancestral castle.^. The higli- 
ways, connected where it is necessary by bridges 
Olid ferries, follow tliroughout their length. The 
most remarkable of tliese, and the one most fre- 
quently visited by travellers, the Punga-harju, is 
one hundred feet nigh, and connects the two sides 
of one of the northern basins of Lake Saima, 
south of Nyslott. Its entire length is seven miles, 
but it is strengthened towards the centre by an 
island formed or blocks of gneiss. Aided by such 
natural formations as this, the inhabitants gradu- 
ally acqiilre land, which becomes year *by year, 


ow'ing to the fulling of timber and the proces^iw 
cultivation, more and more fertile. 

The Finn has by long experience become pro- 
ficient in the science of draining swamps aiid 
skilfully directing the course of streams, and he 
is constantly altering the fe '.e of the cuuutry. 
Sometimes, however, the engineers are deceived 
in tlieir calciflations when constructing a dike, 
a.s in the case of Lake ll(*ytiainen, north of 
Joensee, in East Finland. loi* the purpose of 
gradually lowering the waters of tlii.s basin, the 
level of which was seventy feet higher than that 
of tile neighbouring Lake Pyhiiselkil, a ditch 
ten feet broad was begun in 1854, and soon 
changed to a widening stream by the rains and 
melting snows. But on August 3, 1859, the dikes 
intendcil to carry away tlie overllow suddenly 
gave way, followeil by a ru.sh and roar heard at 
Joensee, six mile.s olf. The inundations lusted 
three days, during which time Lake Saima, which 
received the overllt)W, was so agitated that the 
ves.sels navigating its waters could scarcely resist 
the violence of the wavc.s. ’I'he mas.s of solid 
earth carried dowy formed a laige delta in Luke 
Byhaselkii, and greatly reduced its upper area. 
The.se inundations arc of frequent occuirence, the 
upper lakes tending constantly to drain into the 
lower. 

Finlaml, however, of all Eiiropi.'an countries 
has least .succeeded in getting rid of the surface- 
waters reoreHcnting the lacustrine period which 
followed the glacial epoch. It is cumpletcly inter-, 
sected with lakes, ])Ools, riveics, and swamps, and 
of its .southern portion neai*!}’ half the surface is 
under water. TJje rocks ainl boulders are of liurd 
granite, gnei.s.s, and ]>oiq)byiy. Although, owing 
to the sliglit elevation of the interior, the falls 
and rapi ! are not .so nunierfHis, yet in their 
rugged .‘•ui iMumdings and wild leaping waters, 
they may compare favourably with Scandinavia. 
The well-known fall of Jmatra, which some have 
v'Ven venture<l to cull the Niagara of Europe, and 
which no visitor in Finland fails to see, is the 
most beautirul of these. The river sudtleiily 
descends through a rocky gorges having a fall of 
seventy feet in a distance of ten hundi’ed and 
seventy feet ; below this, it again spreads out into 
a wide still basin. The hotel, wliicli is situated 
hear the Fall.s, is a favourite resort of both natives 
ami foreigner.s and the fi.sliing in the stream and 
lake is undoubtedly good, * 

The northern part of Finland lias witliin the 
arctic circle, and tlu! climate in these high lati- 
tude.s is necessarily severe. The long dull night 
of winter give.s way at length to a brief ardent 
spell of summer, during wliicli the sun never sets, 
but just drops into the wide wa.ste of water.<<, and 
poised tlicre to d^ye the whole stretch of lake and 
forest and tlie midnight sky with its rich passion- 
ate fiooda of colour, rising again to .shed its wai'mth 
upon the quick-ripening grain' and siiddcniyr 
maturing summer n egctalioii. The evening an4 
the morning twilight are, say.s a popular and 
known Finnisli legend, two lovers, betrothe^l, btii;; 
pai’ted by the stern decree of darkness. In 
ness and waiting, but still with patient enduTAti^; 
they puss the long nights and weeks And. 
of winter, and are for a fleeting moment unltra it)t 
the kiss of the midnight sun, soon to bq On^ 
more parted, and to resume their separate eidav 
eiicc. This niy^i betrays thi tend^<?y ip ppitio. 


CHAMBEIiS'S JOUBNAL. 


I»ucy and figure which k such a strong charac- 
teristic of the Finn, He believes as no one else 
does in the power of words, and words in song 
lifeve with him a magic infiucnce. The belief in 
uuigic itself has also always had a strong hold 
upon him, and still has iii the country districts, 
where incantations and charms arc yet practised, 
in spite of enlightened Christiuiiity and the penal- 
ti^ of the law. 

The Finns have an ancient and peculiar mytho- 
logy, which has no close resemblance to tliat of 
iany other people, but which has, of course, the 
same general ideas as run through all mythologies 
developed from poetical versions of natural phe- 
nomena. The popular poetry of this people beai*8 
witness to a high intellectual itevelopment, and 
their epic songs, recorded by oral t.’adition alone, 
•till live among the poorest of the people, and 
preserve all the features of a perfect metre and 
a more ancient language. Jumalu, the heaven, is 
the name of tlie gi'eat divinity, the ruler of all 
things. He rules over tlie clouds and sends the 
lain ; the winds are his breath, the thunder his 
voice, the lightning his swor^l, and the rainbow 
his bow. His consort is the earth-mother who 
produces all, and takes all back into her bosom. 
^Thoir childrtiii are WiiinaiTuiiuen and llinarinen, 
vtbe heroes. The former is the lord of wisdom, of 
song, and of music ; the latter is king of the 
winds, of water, of fire, and of the forge. One 
represents the intellectual, the other the phjrsicul 
powers of man. Tuoni is the god of death, Kauna 
reicns over the tombs. 

Songs telling these stories and of the great deeds 
of their gods were long known to exist among the 
Finnish peasants, before any effort had been made 
to reduce them to writing or to collect them in 
any systematic manner. In 1822, Dr Zacharius 
Topelius made a collection of poems, which he 
published in five parts ; and in 18.31 a number of 
young men in the university of Helsingfors formed 
a Literary Society mainly for the purpose of per- 
petuating and improving their national literature. 
Among them was Elias Ldiinrot, the son of a 
peasant^ who in the intervals of his labours as a 
physician had already made some progress towards 
the desired result by a pipfound study of the 
Fitiiiisli tongue, Swedish being at that time the 
laugiuige uuivei*sally sij<jken. The Society con- 
tributed a sum of money to Lbnnrot for the pro- 
. «ecutioi^ of liis labours, and for many years he 
wondered frcn hut to hut, along the remote and 
winding shores of the lonely lakes, and through 
the forest-ci\)wned heights and rocky valleys, 
•itting by the fireside of peasants and fishermen, 
laming from old man and child, gleaning here 
and there a broken fragment or a connecting link, 
and at last weaving the whole chain of scattered 
•ong and fantastic legend into a grand epic poem, 
which Professor Mm Muller says ‘ will claim its 
place os the fifth «2tional epic of the world, side 
by side with the Ionian songs, with the Maha- 
; wimta, the Shah Kameh, and the Nibelungen.’ 

The poem was called the Kakvala, from Kava, 
mighty one, and the importance of it was at 
^ being printed by the Society in 1^35, 

the countiy. It is written 
trochaic verse, which is the 
and characteristic metre of the Finns. 


/Ibetry k iheir naiuned speech. Th# mother as 
babe^ the old man telling stories to 


the child, the children playing around the open 
door, all insensibly fall into verse. Ordinary" 
speech is occaaionally metrical. Ther’e is no 
rnyme in the Kal4oala except by accident, but 
much alliteration, and the language is strongly 
trochaic both in accent and (piantity. The metre 
may be slightly compared to lUawatha, both in 
its simple form, and because also of its constantly 
repeated echo. There is in the Kalt^rtla a certain 
unity of plot, althoiigli it is lutlier a cycle of sopcs 
than one poem, and it is evident they are the work 
of different minds at different ages. It is singular 
to notice the occasional introduction of Christian 
ideas, which have no doubt become incorporated 
with it dui’hig the process of being liandea down 
by word of mouth. There appear now and again 
glimpses of a Trinity, and the poem has almost a 
(Jhi’istian ending. The Virgin Maryatta bears 
a son, whom Wiiiniimdinen, in consideration of 
his miraculous birth, orders to be killed without 
being baptised. But the magic child speaks, and 
convinces him of error and injustice ; whereupon 
Wiiiniimiiineii grows sad and puzzled. The child, 
who is none other than the Christ, grows up, 
and becomes king of KahWa ; then Wiiinamiiinen, 
unable to endure the new dispensation, sails away 
to the west in a wonderful brazen bark, leaving his 
hantde or sacred harp and his songs as a legacy to 
Finland. 

The leading idea throughout the KaUmtla is tho 
old one of the strife between the powers of dark- 
ness and of light, between good and evil. The 
poem consisted originally of tbirty-two runes, 
wliich have in the later editions grown to fifty. 
In these the stoJ'y is told of Wainiimtiinen’s birth, 
offspring as he was of the daughter of the air, 
the wimls, and the waters. Many winters and 
summers he spends floating on the bosom of the 
ocean. Wherever he lifts his head, an island is 
formed ; when he stretches out his arm, he 
creates a promontory. At los^ the eagle, king of 
birds, Hying westward, and seeking for a place of 
habitation, beholds the god in mid -ocean. She 
builds her nest upon the knees of Wiiinambinen, 
and lays seven eggs ; six of these are golden, and 
the seventh of iron, to which Finnish mythology 
attaches always a peculiar superstition. From 
this insecure resting-place the eggs fall and are 
broken ; out of their fragments are formed the 
earth, the sky, the sun, stars, and clouds. Thus 
Waiuiimbinen, or Ukko (the venerable, the old), 
is the creator of everything ; he brings down to 
mortals the celestial tire, he invents the kantele, 
and, like Orpheus, die enchains every creature 
upon earth by his music. All turn to him for 
succour and help. The sweat tliat drops from his 
body is a balm that heals all sicknesses ; he is the 
god of peace, of order, and of harmony. 

The language of the Finns is peculimdy adapted 
to poetic form. The flexibility of its construc- 
tion, the vtmety and pictiiresqueness of its ex- 
pressions, the abundance and originality of ita 
figures, all tend to make it the fit vehicle of that 
p<»etic inspiration which the Finn receives from 
nis environment — the long dark stretches of birch 
and pine forest, wreathed with garlands and 
fringes of lichens, which in this northeni climate 
are particularly beautiful, and whose sombre 
shadows form a telling background for the leap- 
ing cascades and waterfalls, clad in their white 
mantle of foam. 


THE COUNTEY OF A THOUBA^M) LAKES. 
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Although there are but nineteca letteii in the 
language, the dictionary piibliahed by Ldnui-ot 
contains over two hundred thousand wonls. The 
constant repetition of the some letter ujay seen 
in thb following sliort extract from the KCtlecala: 

Vaka vauha Wainiimoiiien : 

Sen varaiii valchtelitki, 

El sinua sUloin luihty, 

Kun on inerta kynnettihiii, 

Mereii kolkot kuokittihin, 

Kala-hauat kaivettihin, 

Kuubutta kulctottaiusii 
Aurinkoa autottaissa 

Otavoa ojenncttaisjaa i 

Taivoa tahittittaiasii, ! 

Miekkojasi, miuUiisi, , 

Tnuriasi, tumiasi, 

Waaii kuitenki, kaikitenki 
‘ Lkho en luiekan iiiittelohon 
Sinun kanasasi katala 
Kerallasi kolmu raukka. 

The KaUvala has been translated into Swedish, 
German, Hungarian, and into French prose by 
M, Leouzou le Due. A more recent translation 
into Swedish has been just completed by Mr Karl 
Collaii, librarian of the Public Library of Helsing- 
fors ; and the third and fourth runes, with slight 
portions of the first and second, were translated 
into English by the late Professor Porter of Yale 
College, whose knovvle<lge of the people and their 
language eminently fitted him for the task, which, 
however, was only undertjikeii during the last few 
declining yeiirs of his life. It is in tlie metre of 
Hiawatha^ and was publialied in New York in 
1868, A quotation from it, descriptive of the 
birth of the brief, fruitful summer which near 
Uleiiborg suffices to sow, ripen, and reap wheat 
within the space of forty-two days, follows : 

Iliac, O earth ! from out thy Blumbers ; 

.Bid the soil unlock her treasures ; 

Bid the blade arise in beauty ; 

Bid the stalk grow.stron<( and stately ; 

On a thousand stems uplifted, 

Let the yellow harvest ripen ; 

Let it cover all my ctirnfields 
Hundredfold for seed I ]»lanted. 

Ukko miglity ! (^otl above us, 

Gracious Ukko ! Father in htiaven. 

Thou who all the sky uommandest, 

For the fleecy clouds apf>ointing 
Every morn their course and pathway. 

In thine airy realm consulting. 

In thy kingdom taking counsel, 

Send us clouds from east and north-east, 

From tlio south and from the sunset ; 

Lot them scatter drops refreshing ; 

Bid them all timir sweetness sprinkle, 

^ That the ear may lift its treasui-e, 

And the corn make liasto to ripen. 

Soon from out the earth and darkness, 

Lu ! the tender blade uplifted, 

And anon the ears unfolded. 

Through the care of Wainatuolnen. 

A more recent translation of the KMoala is that 
by Mr J, Martin 'Crawford (London and New 
V^ork, 1889). 

There are two distinct types of Finns — the 
Tavastian and the Karelian, each taking its name 
from th)i* province it inhabits. They are a fine, 
tabi, well-built people, their hair becoming much 
darker as they grow up, although as children it is 
almost white, and has given rise to the proverb, 

* A® fair as a Finn,* In relimon they are Lutheran, 
and their translation of the Bible and Psalter dates 


bock to soon after the Reformatioiu The physical 
aspect of Finland is unfavourable to its evei* 
being largely populated ; ami the whole area, 
which is lui*ger than Great Britain and Ireland, 
has at present scai’cely half the population of 
London, the proportion being at the rate of ab«>ut 
five to the square mile. As in most other countries 
of Europe, the female sex is largely in excess of 
the male, and this is accounted for partly by tlie 
drinl.ing liabits of the men, but chiefly by tlie 
risks oU the seafaring life, in which so many are 
engaged ; over five hundred, it is computed, being 
annually di-owned. The tide of emigretion sets 
mainly to lliissia and the northeni parts of Nor- 
way, but a large colony of Finns have long been 
established at Hancock, in Michigan, where they 
publish journals in their own languiige. 

The histoiy of Finland is simple. Its union 
in the thirteenth century with Sweden was pro- 
ductive of lasting benefits ; thence it obtained 
Christian it}', western civilisation, and a constitu- 
tion of liberal laws, but with tliis disadvantage, 
that Swedish became the language of the culti- 
vated classes and of the schools. Finland remained 
united to Sneden lor nearly six hundred years, 
and w'as on the w’hole a faithful ally. It 
was to the Finnish courage and endurance that 
Sweden ow’cd many of licr brilliant victories 
under Gustavus Adolphus. But from the time 
that Peter the Great founded, on territory con- 
quered from Scandinavia, the capital of the pre- 
sent pow'erful empire of Jiussiu, tne acmiisition of 
Finland was only a question of time. Piece after 
piece was taken ; til), in 1809, Sweden yielded the 
whole to the Emj)eror Alexander I., M'ho con- 
voked the States at Boi*go, and assured them that 
he woidd preserve intact their constitution, their 
law's, and liberties; after which they did him 
homage a? ;.‘e Grand-duchy of Finland. 

The old town of Abo w'as formerly the seat of 
the university, which Wiis founded there in 1640, 
hut removed to Helsingfors in 1820. The latter 
city is also tlie sent of governiiiont, and boasts the 
most northerly Botanic Garden in the world, it 
being several degrees neoier the Pole than St 
Petersburg, llpsala, or Christiania. Helsingfors 
is also noted as the birthplace of Professor 
Nordenskiold, the celebrated Arctic explorer, who 
was educated and received his degrees from 
this university, although he afterwards became 
naturalised us a Swedish subject and took up his 
abode at Stockholm. • 

Various lines of railway intersect Flie southern 

E art of Finland ; but the chief coimnniiicution is 
y steamboat, of which, during the summer, there 
is a frequent service between tlie tow'us upon the 
many lakes. There are no (diligences ; hut in the 
country districts, a small two-wlioeled conveyance, 
drawn by native hoi-ses of a rather under-sized 
but remarkably strong and enduring breed, is 
much iisetl. 

The cultivation of tlie soil forms the occupa- 
tion of a large portion of the Finlanders, and 
this industry receives great cncoiinigeuient from 
the government, wdio have established Fanniiift,,; 
Schools in many centres for the training 
women in the theory of agriculture, as also in tfasEt 
practical part of it which they have^invarkbly 
undertaken. At the same time the government 
assists small fanners by advancing, under certain 
cgnditions, suras of money without interest 


The manufactures of Finland are chiefly woollen, 
cotton (the town of Hammerfors is called the Man* 
cheater of the country), leather, and a curious and 
elegant kind of pottery. In the country-places, 
many people are occupied in making articles such 
as baskets, cradles, pouches, boots and shoes, from 
birch-riud, which tney strip oil the trees in large 
pieces, and then cut and prepare for use, rolling it 
up in balls. 

Within the limits of this paper, we have 
only been able to touch on a few of the more 
salient pcuuts in the characteristics whether of 
this unKpie counti'y or of its inhabitants ; and 
there have been, up to the present time, few 
accounts of travel in Northern Europe written in 
the English langunge whicli do more than devote 
a stray chapter or two to Finland. It is probable, 
however, in these days of universal travel that it 
will not be long before we become better informed 
concerning the natural history, geology, constitu- 
tion, laws, literature, industries, and future possi- 
bilities of this Laud of Lakes ; and until this is 
accomplished, the inquirer may turn to the admir- 
able works of Iletzius, Ignatius, and llucb, from 
whi(‘h all statistical infonnatioii can be obtained ; 
or the charming romances of Tcqielius, several of 
which have been translated from the original 
Swedish. 


AN ALTERED PURPOSE. 

IN FOUR OHAlTEUS.— CHAP. III. 

During the next few days Rodbnry was from 
home a great deal. To his wife’s inquiries he 
repeated his statement that he had some import- 
ant affairs to attend to ; and in this he was in a 
sense telling the truth. Among other things he 
visited a shipping oflice in the city ; he saw his 
solicitor more than once ; he arranged with the 
executors of liis grandfather’s will, and he was 
with his friend Ashwell every day, sometimes, 
twice ill the day. 

He Wiis with him one night just before the 
time he had agreed upon to join Spaiie, only 
one clear day being left 

‘ You do not look well, Cyrus,’ said his friend ; 
‘you are letting these matters excite, you to a 
dangerous extent’ 

‘ Perhaps I um,’ retiirne<l Rodbury, passing his | 
hand over diis brow. He had indeed a fagged, ! 
haggard look, which justified his friend’s remark. ! 
‘It is very well to advise me not to allow these 
things t<i worry me ; but just consider for a 
moment what “ tbes# things” are. No one but a 
scoundrel could do them at all. I have had such 
a hardening career, that I must own I am really 
surprised at having etiough vitality in my con- 
science to disturb m§/ 

*I um sorry to IKear you speak like this,’ 
replied Ashwell, who was palpably hurt by his 
friend’s words. ‘ You know you are releasing the 
girl from a union which will soon be, if it is not 
already, hateful to her, while to you it must 
be simply maddening. You provide hand- 
somely’ — • I 

yes, yes I-— that » all right,* interrupted 
you must not think I intended : 
reflection ujioa you~far from it I know I 

--'V: ' ■ < . ' ^ ' 
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thajb your advice has been for what you felt was 
the beat ; but then, you see, you have not to 
carry it out I shall be out of the way of her 
ravings and frenzy, I know ; but I can picture 
them, and shall hear them as plainly as though 
she was by my side. Then the children too — 
they are helpless innocent things, who have done 
me no harm.' 

‘They will certainly not be more helpless by 
your ac-tion,’ said Ashwell ; ‘yon provide lor their 
educUtion and their future. Do think, if only 
for a moment of what they would grow up to 
be, with such a mother and such friends ! How- 
ever respectable according to their own standard, 
to you tiiey would be a constant source of misery 
and mortification ’ 

‘ That is enough, Herbert,’ again interrupted 
the visitor. ‘ I am going to (lo it ; that is settled. 
But I am not well to-night ; I shiver one moment, 
and feel all on fire the next I shall not be 
better until the next two days arc past Every- 
thing is ready, and to-morrow night I start from 
Kuslon 8(|uare. I will tell you how I have 
arranged.’ 

He went on to detail certain plans, connected, 
as the reader must long since have perceived, 
with the abandonment o? his wife and children. 
He was going abroad for at least a year, perhaps 
two years it miglit even be for ever; and a 
solicitor— not the Launceston family solicitor, we 
may be sure — would exT)lain to his wife that the 
marriage being illegal, she was at liberty to marry 
again ; that Mr Rodbury was gone, never to 
return, but that she was left independent, as 
were the children. This handsome mode of deal- 
ing with her would eHectually allay all anger at 
the desertion ; and long.. ere (.yrus returned from 
ills tour, her wealth would have gained her an 
alliance in her own sphere, and all inquiry for 
him would have ceased. 

Of course there were, an infinity of details 
springing out of such a scheme as this ; a mean 
dishonourable scheme, in which, but for the facility 
with which the best of us find arguments to justify 
our wrongdoing, it would have been wonderful to 
see such u man as Ashwell allowing himself to 
take ail active part. 

Alter a long interview, which was far from 
tending to compose his nerves, Rodbury went 
home, conscious that he was indeed ‘ out of sorts,* 
as he phrased it, and conscious too, once or twice, 
that he had forgotten vvliere he was, and even 
where he was going. He rallied from this im- 
mediately ; but these were ugly symptoms, and 
each moment he felt that he required a treater 
etlbrt to throw them oft*. ‘ I sluill be glad when 
it is done,’ he muttered, as he turned into his 
own secluded street ‘1 shall not, 1 hope, then 
feci quite so much of the hangdog and the sneak 
as I do now. I can hanlly bear to see the light 
in the window where I know Rose is waiting ifor 
me, listening for my step ; and listening, too, for 
the slightest noise from the room wliere the 
children are sleeping. They have never done 
me any harm, and poor Rose has striven to the 
best of her power to make me happy. , J^ad 1 I 
am a moilel iiusbami and father !’ 

Then, he started to find himself wandering into 
a wholly different train of' thought, and although 
his feet had mechanically^ as it were, carried bun 
to hia own gate, he had for the last miaute been 
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ill fancy walking over the well-remembered downs 
and hollows among which his youth Imd been 
passed. * Another week of this would kill me/ 
he muttered as he opened the door ; ‘ I almost 
wish 1 had not come home.’ 

As he had divined, Rose w'os awaiting his 
return, and had jjrepared some delicacy - it passed 
for a delicacy with lier friends — fur his supper. 
AVhen she found he would not touch the little 
repast, and complained of liis head, her wifely 
anxiety took alarm ; she noted liow flushed and 
strange he looked, and in.sisted upon his lying 
down at once, then busied lierself in applying 
cooling lotion to his brow, and made him a cup 
of tea, midnight though it was. 

She was a good nurse, and a loving tender wife, 
despite her faults and vulgarities, for which, 
indeed, she was in nowise responsible. She had 
been taught no better ; an<l that her character 
was such us llodbury well knew it to be, proved 
the goodness of the heart, which could not be 
materially affected even by such a training as 
hers had been, 

‘ If you are not better in the morning, Frank/ 
slie said, as she sat by the head of the bed and 
looked anxiously into his flushed face, ‘we must 
send for Dr Berge, the first thing.’ 

‘I shall be all right in the morning/ said 
Rodbury ; but his words were hardly distinct ; 
‘only I feel so cliilly now.’ 

She knew he could not be suffering from great 
[ cold, yet laid more clothes on him, and then in 
a few minutes he complained of tluj heat, and 
reproached her with smothering him under so 
many blankets. 

All his utterances wandered away into broken 
incompreheiiHible speecli ; and thus, it continued 
all uiglit, Jlose never slackening in her attention, 
or murmuring at the irritable, often unkind 
remarks he made. It was a long night, yet 
morning came at last ; but no cure on the. part 
of Rose, no change from night to day, could 
benefit Rodbury, and Dr Berge had to be sent 
for. 

By this time the invalid had c.easetl to speak, 
or, at aiiyrate, to speak distinctly, althougli he 
almost constantly uttered unintelligible phrases. 
His wife asked the doctor if there was any 
clanger of some kind of fever coming on ; there 
had been a deal of it in the neighbourhood, and 
she had been very frightened on account of the 
childi’eu. 

The doctor said she was i*ight. Her husband 
was down with a fever, but not of the kind 
which, as he know, better tlmii ino.«t persons, had 
been so rife in the. vicinity. Her husband wa.s 
sufl’ering from smallpox. So, for the pre.seut, 
Frank Rodbury ’s scheme ended in the disease 
which seems to inspire more terror tluin any 
other of the malignant scourges which afflict 
humanity. 

The liouse Was speedily cleared of all inmates 
save the sick man, his devoted wife, and a trained 
nurse ; for the Rodbiu'ys were for that neighbour- 
hood wealthy people, and could afford all whicli 
might lighten or soothe such an illness. Yet 
such an illness was never yet passed lightly 
through, aRhough in the end Rodbury recovered, 
and was as well as before— he nised in after-years 
to say he was better— and although it happened 
witb him, as it does now and then with siveh 


patients, that he was scarcely marked by .th^ 
terrible ‘pitting’ of the disease. 

Dr Berge congratulated him, and told him that 
he owed his escape chiellv to his wife, ‘who/ 
said the portly, genial old doctor, ‘is the beet, 
nurse I ever saw. Ivlrs Garmiiigei*, whom I 
recommended, you know, i.s a first-rate nurse, as 
professional niiims go ; but it is no disrespect to 
her to say that Mi*s Rodbury is worth half-a- 
dozen of her or any other paid attendant.’ 

JJudbury agreed in lliis opinion. He knew, and 
hud marked all througli, without prompting, 
what his wife had done ; and now ho was out of 
danger and could think collectedly, he did so 
think of Rose, and was not satisfied with his 
solution of the old problem, let him study it as 
he might. 

With regained strength he felt, and despised 
iiimsclf for so feeling, his previous horror of hi.s 
position ; and with the iiiuibid sensitiveness of an 
invalid noted, even watched for, the faults and 
shortcomings in the woman who had risked her 
own life to save his, and whose pale thin features 
so brighte.ned up when she saw him smile, and 
who was so haftj)y when he showed symptoms of 
reviving strengt.h. 

lie had long since written to Asliwell, at an 
agreed addre.ss, and directed to a feignetl name — 
.such an arrangement woiiKl be sure to suggest 
itself to Frank Rodbury. I’his was, in a sense, to 
A8lnveir.s relief, for lie fully thought that his 
friend bad gone abroad witliout seeing him again, 
or, which was strange, witliout taking full 
posse.s.sion of Ids inlicritance. He, Rodbury, had 
said that lie would call on his friend as soon as it 
was safe for liim to go out, and con.sult him os to 
what should now be done. 

Neve?' before bad Rodbury known such a 
coufli' ■ n his iniiid as to what he should do and 
what lit? ought to do. What he should and what 
he ought to do was, it was true, chiefly considered 
us regarded his own welfare and comfort ; but 
yet some minor amount of thought for others 
mingled with this and greatly aided to troilftile 
him. All through his life he had been accus- 
tomed to consult only the gratification of his own 
desires, and to act as seemed most agreeable to 
liimself, so that even so much wavering as this 
was a sign of i ni prove me iit. 

But he was heir to a large fortune ; there was a 
fine home in one of the most beautiful of ^ English 
counties awaiting him, or scenes of^ gaiety and 
brilliancy in foreign lands mighl^be bis, should he 
prefer to s(?ek them ; and despite his better but 
feebler self, tbe loatbing of hi.s present home — 
and horror at the idea of taking from it such a 
woman a.s Rose to show a.s his wife-- rolled back 
upon him like a tide, and he determined to carry 
out his old resolve. 

‘It will be better Tor her as well as my$^’ 
was the ready sophi.stry which rose in his xuipd. 
‘She will be a good deal happier in her 
sphere, where she .shall never want; and i the 
children well, she would not like to lose them.* 
So by the time be was faiily convale^oeuVh^^^ 
plans were in much the same position as hifore 
liis illiiesH. ;■ ; 

Ho had been out several timer. On the ftrst 
occasion Rose went with him for a This 

I was in a caiTiage hired from the tieaf 
I lively -stable. They traversed |he West End of 
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London — Hyde Park, Buckingham Palace, Regent 
Street, Oxford Street, and the like bein^ included 
in the tour*^thuB aifonliug a treat of tlie highest 
kind to Hoee, who, althouj^ a Londoner born and 
bred, had not eeen this fashionable, this aristo- 
cratic, thia fairyland district in sJiort, halLa- 
dozen times in her life. 

She was delighted with the excursion, and so 
pleased to know that her husband was able to be 
out again and could sit by her side, looking as 
handsome as ever— his beauty must be tiiken^on 
Hose’s estimate— that her poor eyes, weakened, it 
might be, by the fatigues of, nursing, or perhaps 
by some hidden cause, filled ever and anou with 
Yet she would not go for a second drive, 
and was indeed more languid and weak than even 
her recent fatigues would account for, or than 
suited her brisk, energetic temperament. 

Kodbury saw this, but decided it would pass 
off; women were always nervous, or defiant, or 
excited. These, or one of these, accounted for all 
her symptoms to cue so cosily disposed to be 
satisBed. 

Again the eve of his intended departure arrived ; 
again. he had an interview with Aihwell, when he 
boastfully contrasted hia renovated health with ' 
the wretched state in which he was when he paid | 
his previous farewell visit, ns it was intended to 
be. ^ Ashwell was less enthusiastic ; lie had been ! 
touched by what he heard of Rose’s condilct, and j 
had once or twice ventured upon a suggestion, j 
or an approach to one, by which he hinted at ; 
Rodbury’s taking hia wife abroad with him, where 
nobody would know her, or be likely to find fault 
with her; but this was not well received, and so 
was not pi*e88ed. 

Going home from this final interview — home 
for the last time ! after that night he would be 
free from all these sonlid surroundings— he was 
startled by coming suddenly upon Mr Sporle, his 
partner, who was sauntering slowly up and down 
a neighbouring street, and evidently waiting for 
him. lie was dressed respectably alter his fashion ; 
but this was a fashion which almost nroclaimed 
his trade, and he was smoking a short clay pipe. 


thought you wei’o a hundred miles olf, Jack,’ 
said Rodbury, overcoming a strong impulse to 
shudder in disgust ; ‘ I did not dream of seeing 
you here.’ 

♦No, I daresay you did not,’ replied Sparle ; 
‘but somehow, I did not feel easy about Rose, 
and-^and tfiei'e were two or three other things 
weighing a goodMeal on my mind, so I have run 
m you see, — No ; I am not going in yet, nor you 
neither,’ he continued, as Kodbury was about to 
turn into the street in which he lived ; ‘I want a 
littk talk first’ 

*Talk away then!* exclaimed hia companion, 
assuming a lightness and indiiference he was 
r^ly far from feeling. 

^1 came up to see hoofrRose was getting on,’ 
resumed Sparle. *I was up two or three times 
while you were ill, as I suppose you know. But 
1 heard from a party who lived about here some 
thif^ I didn’t like ; and, in fact, he says he 
you are going to make a bolt of it.’ 

. Tnis s{>eoch was enduph to stagger most men. 
find his secret intention so accurately divined, 
a stranger of whase very existence he had 
It required his utmost nerve to 
Ijlep^lxia eareloie laugh, and to inquire : .’What 


next? Am 1 going to take the stock with me, 
or do I niean to matey on a present of iti* 

‘I Iiad thought of that,' said Sparle, after a 
pause ; ’ and I am glad to bear you speak so easy 
about it We have never been exactly chums, 
you know ; but I did not believe you were the 
man for such conduct But here is another point: 
why don’t you come out candid and say who you 
are, and what your friends aie ? You never told 
us why you named your boy Cyrus ; yoi^ never 
even told us M'hat his right name was. I found 
out, however, that he was legistered Launceston 
08 well ’ 

* You did, did you ?’ interrupted Rodbury. 

‘Yes, I tell you straight 1 did,* returned his 

companion ; * and more than that, I found there 
was a place of that name down below Plymouth ; 
and I sent a man ns had been in the police, all 
the way down there to inquire after any Cyruses 
and Rodburys what he might find. It cost me 
ten pounds, if it cost me a penny, and all to no 
good.’ 

‘That was a pity indeed,’ said Rodbury, as the 
speaker paused. He was far quicker than Sparle, 
and had run swiftly over the probable conse- 
quences of this activity on the part of his brother- 
in-l.'ivv. 

‘Now, don’t sneer at a fellow’s anxiety,’ resumed 
Sparle. ‘1 have no relations in the world but my 
sisters, and I would do anything for them ; yes, 
and for your two children, Frank. You may not 
think it, but I am very fond of them as well, and 
1 want them as well as Rose to l>e put straight, 
especially now.’ 

For a little while Rodbury said nothing ; his 
comi>iinion had unconsciously supplied him with 
additional reasons for carrying out his plana with- 
out delay. Side’s quest had luckily failed, in 
one. instance ; but some unfortunate accident might 
betray him — Roilbury. The knowletlge of his son’s 
second name, given when he never drt*amt of the 
inheritance which had since become hi.-^, and the 
bestowal of which he now bitterly regretted, 
showed how dangerous such inquiries might 
become. 

‘Well, we will go in now,’ he began at last, 
‘if you have quite tiuiRlied all you have to say.’ 

* All right ; 1 understaml you,’ retorted Sparle. 
‘I have pretty nigh finished, so we will go in. 
You have not been home all day, I believe r 

‘No, 1 have not. You are correct in that Indief, 
as in so many other things,’ replied Rodbury. 
‘Have you anything to say about tnatP 

‘ Well,’ Sparle began slowly, after a brief pause, 
‘ not a great deal, only yofi heard me say “ especi- 
ally now,” when I wanted things put straight, did 
you uotP 

‘ I did ; and wondered why it was “ especially 
now,” as you seem to have been meddling in my 
aifairs for a good while past,’ was the gracious 
answer of Rodbury. 

* What I meant was just this,’ continued the 
other: ‘you have not been home since breakfast, 
so do not know everything. If I was anxious 
about Rose before, I am more anxious now, for 
while you were out, she got worse. I wen^ for 
Dr Berge, and he says she is very ill. In fact^ 
Fi-ank Rodbury, your wife is took with the worst 
kind of smallpox,* and I don^t think even you 
will sneer at that’ 

‘Rose attacked by smallpox 1’ echoed Bodbnry, 
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who was almost stunned for the momeul at hear- quently found coiupetcnt to do so in a ULOSterljr 
ing this, while a host of images instantly Hashed manner, having himself liad to pass through in 


through Ills mind. 


* Yes, sir,’ replied Sparle gravely ; ‘ your wife cute. 


exhaustive course in order to obtain his certiH* 


is took with tlie smallpox, and Dr Berge says it The office, above referred to, of the superin- 
will go hard with her.* tendent contains among other things a weigh- 

; ing-muchine ; for every man, on beginning a 

course of instruction, is weighed, or, in technical 
MILITARY GYMNASTIC S(^TIOOLS. phrase, ‘ weighed-on.* Likewise, on the conchi- 

Gymnastics, os an item of milifiry education, >’« l.e is ‘ weighed-off.’ He 

- A- 1 A • A 1 A- • A *1 measured so as to ascertain the dimen- 

are of compMotively recent introduction into the forearm; and when 

British service. Only about u quarter of a cen- < weighed-otf/ is expected to show, not so much 
tury has elapsed since the establish meiit of the increase of weight as an improved muscular 
parent schools at Aldershot and one or two of development of the parts alluded to. These 
the lesser standing camps in the south of Eng- ticiilars are carefully entered in a book, which 
land; and even now, though to be found in receives the sedulous attention of the sergeant- 
the more important stations, the gymnasium has wi^Mor, and is kept \nth the i^atness and 


MILITARY GYMNASTIC S(.TIOOLS. 

Gymnastics, os an item of military education, 
are of comparatively recent introduction into the 
British service. Only about u quarter of a cen- i 


not yet become a universal institution in con- 
nection with military centres. As applied to 
the training of soldiers in modern times, gym- 
nastics were first 'introduced in the Prussian 


racy of a hidger. This book, then, and the 
weighing-machine and measuring tape, are the 
most noteworthy objects in the otlice. 

On entering the gymiuisium itself, one observes 
at a glance that it is furnished with an ample 


army about 1806, at a period when the famous supply of the paraphernalia necebsary for its func- 
teacher. Guts Muths,,had made such exercises tion. A pole, W^chnically known us the ‘must,* 


exceedingly popular among the young men of 


reaches from the middle of the floor to the 


the civil poiniktiim. In the courao of time the hisliest ceiitial portion of tlio roof. Around thia 
Prussian troops di-sphiycd obvious sions of the » little interval are susixmiW ropes for climb- 
1 A ^ arc what are called ‘slack* ropes 

ml vantages oi this spe^ pi t amuig , and m 

1844, Loiiis-Philippe established a suiuhii hut ywing freely from the ceiling, to which they 

considembly extended and improved course ol securely fastened. Along one side of the 

instruction in the French army. Subsequently, building are pegs, on which are pfaccMl the belts 


gymnasia were introduced into almost all Euro- and shoes used by the men when at gymnastic 
peaii armies, though, ns already hinted, our own drill. There are also ‘horses' for vaulting, parallel 
luilitaiT authorities were somewhat tardy in bars, horizontal bars, ‘ back '-boards, and a variety 


<rvinn«ifltir qehoolfl I duiiib-bells and bar-bells, siugle-sticks, foil*, 
Ihe buildings constructed as gymnast c schools ^lles >vith bayonets. 

for onr soldiers are very Courses of army gymnastic instruction are of 

walls are lofty, uiul the roots high-pitched, chieily kinda' The first is the recruit’s course; 

to oiler facilities for what may be termed aerial other the course for the ‘trained soldier.* 

exercises, which w'ill be noticed a little farther q’he recruit's course is of longer duration than 

on. Most of the older schools are wholly built that of the trained soldier by some weeks ; and 

of wood, and at a distance present very much may be suited to coiitiiuie for one hour daily 
the appearance of Aldershot huts of oxu-Rerated I'of a "f weeks. It is on the 


of other appliances, incliuling a large assortment 


walls are lofty, uiul the roofs high-pitched, chiefly 


dimensions. The newer buildings, again, have 
walls of stone or brick, and are altogether of u 
more substantial nature than their preciireoi-s. 


whole the 11101*0 arduous of the two courses, 
partly, no doubt, in consequence of the com- 
parative awkwardness of the men, and also in 
some degree owing to the more rigid attention 


As the outward aspect of the gymnasia usually bestowed upon it by the insti'uctors — the exercises 
shows little variety, so the internal fittings are being found to be important auxilityi'ies to the 
in most cases very much alike. There is iiivari- etfoits of the drill-sergeant in belting up* the 
ably a small oflice for the superintendent, who recruit. And the recruit has to perform some 
is *a non-commissioned officer in possession of a hours of drill daily while attending the gym- 
certificate as a thoroughly qualified in.structor, nasi um : the trained soldier is 

wliich qualification he obtained nt Aldershot. tk^a^'ln mosVessentkl pointed 

the headquarters oi this department of army ,,om.ge» are not dissimilar ; and ia 

education. The superintendent or sergeant-major the soldiiff who develops an aptL. 

has assistants, varying in number according to tiide for ‘applied' gymnastics, every fiwiliiy ia 
the attendance at the school. They are ordinary given him botli in the way of instructitm, an4 
soldiers who have displayed proficiency as gym- in allowing private practice apart fijom the iwute- 


nasts, and have gained certificates of a less anibi- hour of ‘school.* Most non-commiswon^ offleeaf* 
tioiis sort than that of the sergeant-major, who pass through the course along’* w*ith thei^ 
is prai tically in 0iipi*enie command of the school, panics ; but in addition to the usual . 

An officer, however, who is also certificated, occa- they meet at a separate hour for itt 

sioniilly looks in to see that everything ia in fencing, sword bayonet, and Ifee lik^ v ; 
‘good order* and the work being carried on Wlieii a detachment, whether oi xveruits or 
according to regulation. Tlie officer sometimes of trained men, is ‘struck off* to uudiu^o** 
esaayfis to instruct in person, and he is not uufre- course of gymnastics, the first thi^ to be. acconi- 
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pHsbod ie to pass a nwdical examination. This, 
nowever, is not of a very searching character ; 
for the olficers or pay-sergeauts of companies 
* aw iieually careful not to present arty man who 
appears to be weakly or has a record showing 
much ‘liospittil service.’ As a consequence of this 
system of .Sveeding/ the word ‘fit’ is inscribed 
by the doctor after nearly every name on the 
roll Then follows the work of ‘ weighing-on.’ 
The men are w'cighed and c|U'efal]y measured 
in the nude shite, a proceeding whicli is not 
inappropriate, considering that tlie word gym- 
nastics is derived from a (3reek adjective signify- 
ing ‘naked.’ On each aucccasive day the exer- 
cises cortimeiice with running drill, which, weather 
permitting, is conducted in the open air— the 
‘runs’ increasing both in distance and speed as ^ 
the course progresses. Then comes a period of 
dumb-bell aud bar-bell exercise, under the super- | 
vision of the sergeant-major. As discipline is j 
maintained as though the men were engaged in • 
ordinary movements of parade, this is gone ■ 
through in no perfunctory fashion, and every 
thing is done to word of command. Dumb-bell 
exercise over, the soldmrs are >divided into sec- 
tions, each under an instructor, who marches 
his little baud off to the ropes, tlie ‘horses,’ or 
the ‘wall,* ns the case may be. To one wdio 
had never previously enti*red such a ‘school,’ 
perhaps the Nyall’ would offer a curious subject 
for observation. To the height of thirty feet or 
so it presents the appearance of a vast dove- 
cot, being perforated by innumerable pigeon holes. 
This wall lias to be scaled with the aid of these 
holes, hands and feet being inserted in them 
in the ascent. The climbing, moreover, is not 
done in an independent or haphazard nuiiiner : 
the instructor draws up his aqiuul at the foot 
of the' wall, calls the men to ‘attention,’ and 
gives the word of command, ‘ Climb ! ’ Hands 
and feet are then })laced in the pigeon-holes 
according to the regulation method, which it 
would require too much apace to describe ade- 
quately, until the b^p is reuclied, when the curious 
spectacle of some twenty men hanging midway j 
between floor ami ceiling is presente«l. 

From the point where these pigeon-holes cease j 
to diversify the surface of the wall of the gym- 
nasium, a plank some eighteen inches wide j 
stretches away in the direction of the ‘inast’j 
alte^ly mentioned; aud it will be understood 
that this ^lank is at a very considerable ele- 
vation above tl^e floor. The man nearest the 
plank with a ceitain amount of difficulty gets 
■upon it, and warily walks along it tow’aras the 
mast. This elevated walk is atiended with at 
least some degree of danger, aud there are always | 
one or two men in a sipiad wdio can never be 1 
prevailed upon to venture along the plauk. While 
about a yard and a half distant from the mast, J 
it terminates. By this t ime the plank in rear ■ 
■of the man we are fdU3Rng is occupied by the j 
^t of the squad, who have in succession scrambled j 
Upon it ; and supposing our man to be a little [ 
jmr^ous, his lotreat is cut off. In front of him 
lyaWns a great chasm reaching down to the floor, 
and get hold of the mast from his 

^iOjfneivbiat unpleasant position on the extremity 
plank. But two ropes, each about an 
ttkmeter, hanging a yam apart, are sus- 
plpld; roof in the chasm, os we have 


termed it ; and the instructor, from below, calls 
to the nervous man how to proceed. He now 
seizes one of the ropes in each hand, and swings 
himself across the gulf to the mast, which he 
contrives to encircle with his legs. Then our 
gymnast leaves his hold of one of the ropes and 
gets his arm round the most. To get the other 
arm round it is a comparatively easy matter, 
and he slide.s swiftly down the mast to the floor. 
It is right to say that the latter is covered with 
pietty thick mattresses, in case of accident. Mis- 
haps, however, are almost unknown, though some 
difficulty is occasionally experienced in tussisting 
the ilescent of men who have ‘stuck’ on the 
plank. 

Another squad will meanwhile be engaged at 
the ‘ buck ’-board. This is a board fixed so as 
to form a very steep inclined plane, with handles 
along each margin. Leaning against the board 
with his back, the man, by an alternate action 
of his hands and feet on the handles, drags 
himself to the summit ; and then, by a reversal 
of the process employed in ascending, returns 
again to the H<»or. The chief benefit to be derived 
from this exei'cise is tbe promotion of that square- 
ness of shoulders so pleasing in the eyes of the 
drill-sergeant. 

There are two ‘horses’ furnished with spring- 
boards to assist the act of vaulting. One of 
the horses is of no great height ; the other is 
of somewhat imposing stature. The lower horse 
is used for elementary vaulting, which is at first 
done in two motions— the man springing upon 
it, and remaining there in either a standing or 
sitting 'posture for a moment, before leaping off 
on the other side ; while tbe high one is for 
more advanced juipils, and indeed some practice 
is necessary ere it can be giit over in anythiiig 
like creditable, style. Another variety of what 
may be popularly termed jumping is included 
in the curriculum of the ^^ymna.sium. A shelf 
some four feet square projects from the wall 
at a considerable distance from the floor. From 
this the men are required to leap, a mattress 
being placed on the floor to modify the con- 
cussion. The use of the ‘shelf’ is probably to 
give soldiers confidence in jumping from any 
unusual height. 

A good cleal of attention is bestowed on rope- 
climbing. The ropes, as alread}'^ noted, are in 
the vicinity of the mast, and are four in number. 
To climb such a rope, when once the peculiar 
method of doing so has been mastered, is not 
a very difficult feat, and nuuiy men become 
expert in climbing who make but a poor show 
in other exercises. 

The above examples may serve to give some 
I idea of the exercises carried out in a military 
gymnasium. As the course proceeds, the men 
: become much more dexterous, and are conse- 
I (juently able to overtake a far greater amount 
I of work in tbe Imur of drill. While at first 
I almost the whole of the time may be consumed 
I in getting a squad along the plunk' or over 
the ‘horses,’ towards the close or the course of 
instruction the same squad will make nearly a 
complete tour of the gymnastic appliances within 
the hour. But when this stage of proficiency 
has been reached, the date for ‘ weighing-off* 
is not far distant And when the last man of 
the detachment has been weighed aud m^'nred, 
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THE 1 fAMOND THIEF. 


the particulars being entered in the hook, the diiferent parts of the country. Probably you all 

sergeant-major turns over a new page and awaits remember his dnughler being married some four 

the arrival of a fresh party to bo ‘weighed- years ago— at St Peter’s, Eaton Stpnire, or the 

on.’ Savoy Chapel, 1 forget which, with a royal per- 

: soiiage to sign the registci', and wedding presents 

_ from Her Majesty downwards. His lordshii) is a 

T H E D I A M 0 N D THIEF. very rich man, and his presents w ere worth a 

From time to time the general public reads of fortune. But they (‘ost him more than he 

some wonderful jewel robbery, and marvels at , 

•. f *1 • \ fix I "'as iR the conntnig-hoiise one moi'nintr 

the sagMity of those thieves xyl.o prefer to turn tKis .nnrrinKe cun.e olt' 

their talents, often of the highest order, to a di^icjiysing it with my partner, l>oth wondering 
dishonest account, when they iniglit make an if «■« should liave an wder from the earl, when a 
honourable and profitable livelihood. But there slim-looking gentleman came in and laid a note 
have been one or two audacious robberies which upon the table. It was an order from the earl 
have never found their way into the newspapers, to repair at once to Arlington Street with a 
from some cause or another best known to the diamonds, of ^vhi(•h we make a sped- 

losers. Some days ago we had the pleasure of ”> t 

.. f xi i * 111 day, a fact of which I inlormed the slim gentle- 

meeting one of the partners m a wholesidc afternoon I rweived 

jewelry business, dealing principally with the .j„(,thcr note by the same haiul advising me 
better class of West Knd shops, though they are ti,at i,is lordship had left town suddenly for 

always ready to accept a private customer. In U Castle, his seat in liuamshire, ami that 

course of time the conversation turned upon I was to come down there for instructions in 
jewel robberies ; and for something over two the course of th^ ffdlowing day. I remember 
hours my new acquainlaiice kept us interested somewhat annoyed at the time, for I liad an 

while he detailed more than one audacious plot family engagement on the morrow; 

1 1 1 A ff ! but 1 had to swallow mv impaMence and inform 


by which the firm had suffered loss. After i 
the silence which followed a tale of more j 
than usual interest, one of the circle asked the i 


! but 1 had to swallow my impaTience and inform 
^ I the messenger that I wonhl do myself the honour 
* I of obeying his lordship’s commands. My partner 
" I was in the inner otlice, and it was my duty 


narrator if ever private customers were tempted : to show him the letter. Judge of my surprise 
to rob them. The answer was the following . when I could find neither of the earl’s notes, 
story : , though 1 distinclly remembered placing the 

second one upon tlie desk before me whilst I 
^ • n 1 - r "'as giving the messenger mv reply. I thought 

Of course < 0 occasionally have cases of | thcmgl. how their loss 

that kind, said the narrator; though "«"Mly ; „ fterwards you shall hear. 

they are quickly detected. Occasionally an ari.s- ] to M thi^ following day 


you shall hear. 

thi^ following day 


tocratic customer— some one with plenty of immey ^vith more valuables than I have ever carried 
— is tempted to purloin a valualde ornament. You before or' since, I must have had at least tliirty 
see kleptomania is a luxury which only the rich tiionsand ])f)unds’ worth about nie altogether, 
can afford to indulge in. 1 remember once wait- F>iit I am not a nervous man, though men in 
ing upon a lady in Park Lane with a rare lot |^**‘"* robbed in a railway carnage 

of ornaments, out of which she selected some , , „ , • i x xi „ i 

,, . . , 1 knew the earl very well by sight, though 

hundreds of pounds worth. A duiiuoiid and j never had a pei-sonal interview with him 
Limoges enamel star, which she had particularly I had occasionally seen him in the 

admired, was missing when I came to re-pack /.mintiirn-house. and had listened to his necnliarlv 


admired, was missing when I came to re-pack counting-house, and had listened to his peculiarly 
my cases. A younger man woiibl have lost his I grating voice a deep stern voice, with a rough 
Lead, and there would have been n scene, ending, ' rasp in it like the noise of a saw — a voice I 
perhaps, in a prosecution, which, let me tell you, | could pick out amongst a thousand, t had no 
under such circumstances woubl have done us i to find fault with my reception*: an 
incrgilible harm. But, an the YankeeH a.ay, ‘1 j hiiicheoii awaited me m the dining-room, 

, V - *, All 1 1 1 X 1 I his lordships own man— the slim gentle- 

had been tliere K-fore.’ A 1 1 l.ad to do waa j „f„reaaid-wn., tol.l olf to administer to my 
to make out a list of the things purchased ami creature comforts. He was extremely chatty and 
those kept for approval ; the diamond star figur- agreeable, without being the least forward, as 
ing prominently at the foot of the list. My ‘gentlemen’s gentlemen* too often ore; and. 
customer looked at me a moment, half afraid, asked a variety of quest ions about my business, 
till I reminded her, as suavely as possible, that commiHerating me upon tlie anxiety I must suffer 
she had slipped it in her pocket in a moment ; j** travelling the country with so vast and tenciptr 
of temportw’y abstraction. Of course she saw ing treasures in my ]H>ssessi cm. ' 

wUflf T «« 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I will not detain you with the result of nij 

what I meant, and acknowledged her blunder ^.^1, daughter^ 

very prp.tily. fortunate enough to have in my poss^lop ' 


But perhaps the greatest loss we ever hud precise oruaments they requir^ ; aii 4 ;V^ 
was in a measure due to one of the best customers returned to town that night, wdl pleaw^ w^^ 
of the firm, a member of the Upper House, my journey, ami the big cheque in my 
Tfith a town residence in Arlington Sti-ect, and I congratulated myself that my tTOSumr; ^ 
itto one* knows how many seats and estates in tso considerably lightened since the-m It 


e? 
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yrBfi more than twelve months before 1 heard 
from the earl again. 

It was one dull November morning, with a 
fog beginning to settle over the city, so dense 
that we had lighted the gas, though it was not 
long past eleven, when a visitor was ushered 
into the counting-house —no one else than the 
slim gentleman, who gave me a smiling recog- 
nition and held out a note for luy perustil. 
I was somewhat astonished and not a little pleosetl 
when I saw that it was an order from his •lord- 
ship for a partire of diamonds ; in fact^ almost 
the same ower ns I harl re(eiv(*d nearly eighteen 
montlis ago. In a jocular way I pointed out 
this reijiiiblance to the slim gentfeinnn. To 
' my surprise, his face became grave, and he looked 
arouud cautiously, as if afraid of eavesdroppers, 
and coming a little closer, begun in a significant 
tone: ‘Of course you understand, sir, that con- 
fidential servants are often obliged to know things 
that it is ns well other people should be ignorant 
Every noble family has its skeleton, and 
our family has theirs. Now, in the place 
have you ^another suite of diamonds the counter- 
part of the others my lord pnrclfased ? ’ 

I intimated that we had such another suite, 
as the carl niiiHt remember ; but my visitor 
v'aived the question aside impatiently. 

^You might possibly have sold it,’ he sfiid ; 
‘and there is no time to make another. The 

fact is, Lady It , who is staying witli ns 

now, must wear those jeweds at a ilance we are 

S to-morrow night. And this is where tlie 
Ity comes in, for they have been stolen ! ’ 

* Goo<i gracious, you don’t say so ! — But why 
make a mystery of the mutter ? ’ 

‘Because we happen to know who the, thief 
is !’ said the valet, dropping his voice still lower. 
‘To a great extent 1 was instrumental in detect- 
ing the delinquent myself. It is a deplorable 
affair, a shocking affair — such a promising 3 *oung 
pmtleinau too* — But I am saying too much, per- 
haps. — Mr j we must have those jewels ut 

any price. If iiot, one of the highest families 
in the land will be terribly compromised. i)o 
n6t be at Arlington Street later than half- past 
two.* 

I always had a weakness for a mystery, and 
here was one ready to my hand. 1 could nnder- 
atiind, from my visitor’s little indiscretion, that 
some terrible scamlal had happened, tliongli 1 
admired «the Jellow’s cautiousness in che<king 
himself before, he had said loo much. Under 
the circumstances, I need not tell you that my 
cab ixsached Arlington Street on the stroke of 
half-past twp. 

The drawing-i*oom blinds were down ; the 
ebtittem^ too, all over the house, with the ex- 
ception of the dining-room. In the clearer atino- 
e|Hiere it was fairly light, light enough to do 
without gas. In the dining-room a young 
miih was standing before the fire, who pleasantly 
tnU^nced himself to me the Honourable 

Olaude. T , a name I knew well enough, 

. I had never seen the young gentleman 

^ore. In spite of his naturally amiable manner, 
thought hjj seemed anxious and ill at ease, 
•fwsqiieiitiy broking off in the middle of some 
to listen to the sound of voices, 
Sifwh came plainly enough from behind the 
partition dividing , the tWo rooms, 


and whence the earl’s peculiar grating tones could 
be heard every now and then raised in some- 
thing like anger. I could catch from time to 
time allusions to diamonds, and occasionally the 
word ‘thief’ was used in tones of immeasur- 
able contempt. In* the midst of this the door 
opened and the gentlemanly valet walked in. 
Even lie seemed somewhat restless and uneasy, 
a circumstance I should scarcely have expected 
from a person of his unusually even tempera- 
ment He held in his h^^id nn open telegram, 
and a letter for me, the ink still wet upon 
the envelope. I tore it open, and read that his 

lordship had suddenly been summoned to M 

Castle, the vnlet at the same time showing me 
the telegram, signed ‘ Mary.* 

‘You will havti to go down to M to-morrow, 

sir,’ he said to me ; ‘unless perhaps you have no 
objection to allowing the earl to take the jewels 
nith him. However, for the ijrescnt that matters 
but little.’ 

I immediately expressed my willingness to 
comply with this arrangement. AVith seeming 
reluctance, the valet took my bag, and presently 
I heard the sound of conversation resumed in 
the adjoining apartment. 

‘Thunk goodness, there is a way out of it,’ I 
heard the earl say. — ‘ No, I will not look nt any- 
thing else now. Take the bag back to Mr 

at once. — And, Evans, 1 must have a cab imme- 
diately.’ 

‘You are usually cautious in your profession,’ 
remarked the Honourable Clau*"le to me, as I 
made a hurried inventory of various costly nick- 
nacks 1 bad brought with me on the chance of a 
sale, for even confidential servants ai’o not always 
do be trusted. — ‘Nothing missing, I trust?’ 

There was nothing missing, as I smilingly has- 
tened to reply, though iny answer was drowned 
by the lattle of a cab on the pavement outside. 
1 heard the earl’s voice in the liall admonishihg 
the faithful Evans, and caught a glimpse of his 
w(dl-known figure as lie climbed into the cab. 
As the horse sped rapidly away, my companion 
heaved a voluiitary sigh of relief. 

‘ Of course you have guessed there 48 something 

wrong, Mr ,’ he said graveljL ‘I am not at 

liberty to favour you with any details ; but you 
will be doing us all a favour l)^* observing a 
discreet silence concerning everything that you 
may have heard the Inst half-hour.* 

Needless to say that 1 promised, also that I 
fully intended to adhere to that resolution. I 
stayed chatting with my aristocratic acquaintance 
for some time, considerably taken by his pleasant 
chatter ancl keen observation on men and things. 
Judge of my surprise when, on looking at my 
watch, 1 found it to be past four. I had ali’cady 
missed one api>ointnient by my carelessness, and 
I excused nij^self hurriedly ; and half an hour 
later I was back again at our counting-house in 
Hatton Garden. As I drove up, another cab 
8toppe<l at the door, and out of it descended a 
figure which filled me with astonishment It 

was the Earl of himself ! He seized me 

liurricdly by the arm, contrary to his usual digni- 
fied manner and bearing, and almost forced me 
into the office. Once there, he lost no time in 
telling me the occasion for his errand, a narrative 
which, as it proceeded, more than coinfirm(^ my 
worst fears. 
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*l thou^lit it best not to tele^pb you,’ be 
commenced ; * electric mesaa^es get into suBDicioua 

hands occasionally, so I came up from Ai 

etraight here.’ 

‘ Von have only just nrnved in town, my lortl V 
I asked feebly. ‘Do I undefstand that'?’ 

‘ I reached Paddington scarcely half an liour 
ago. Tlie fact is the jewels 1 had from you lor 
my daughter have been stolen.’ 

‘ So 1 have been informed,* I replied mechani- 
cally, ‘only half an hour ago.’ 

‘So you have been told ! Where on earth did 
you get vour information V 

As coherently as 1 could, i told my lale ; and 
fortunately was able to produce the two notes in 
evidence of my sanity, which up to this time had 
been open to argument 

The earl put on Ids gold-rimmed spectacles 
and read them with a judicial air. * I am afraid, 
very much afraid, you have been the victim of a 
cleverly planned robbery. YesUmday morning 
Evans came to me and asked for two (lays* holiday, 
a favour which I need not tell you was readily 
granted. It was only last night that my daughter, 
who is staying at M with lier Imsbaml, dis- 

covered by the merest accident that she had been 
robbed. Of course none of us suspected Evans. 
1 should not have snspecttKl it now, if I bad not 
seen you ; and my object in coming here was to 
get a technical description of the missing gems 
for the use of the Scotland Yard people. What 
a pity I did not come earlier !’ 

By this time I was in a frame of mind sus- 
picious enough to make me suspect any one, 
including the carl himself. I pointed out to 
liim, none too courteously, the fact of the let- 
ters and my conversation with the Honourable 
Claude, 

‘ I have a good memory, Mr ,* said my 

visitor kindly, ‘and 1 recognise these letters ns 
the two I wrote to yon prior to my <laugliter\s 
marriage. — Evans, I understand, delivered both 
of them, and must have purloined them whilst 
yonr back was turned, witli n view to this very 
robbery. It is true that I have a son Clainle, 
only, unfortunately for your theory, he is at 
present with his regiment in*tlie West Indies.’ 

‘But I could have sworn to your lordship’s 
figure as I saw you getting into the cab ; and, 
pardon me, I could make oath to your voice 
amongst a iiiillion.’ 

‘You recall a little circumstance I had quite 
forgotten,’ the earl replied in amused retrospection. 
‘®vans, I regret to say, was uncommonly clever at 
mimicry ; indeed, on one occasion 1 am informed 
that he presumed to counterfeit my dress and 
general style, even my voice, for the amusement 
of a select circle of fiiends, in a manner wliich 
filled them with astonishment. They say, like 

master like man, Mr ; but it is Very sad to 

see 80 clever a man so great a rascal. — And now, 
as I am in a measure the author of your loss, 
and as we are, moreover, comrades in misfortune, 
pray, consider my advice, need I say my purse 
likewise, at your convenience.’ 

Wfe drove to Scotland Yard together and laid 
Our complaint before the authorities. They were 
verv wise and confident ; but, as I imagined, the 
real culprit was never captured. The ‘Honourable 
Claude* was picked up some few months later, 
but 8e tamed out to be only a cat’s-paw in tl^ 


GUAl DED LANGUAGE. 


hands of the elder and abler scoundrel. But the 
astute Evans, the successful mimic, was never 
found ; and those two splendid panircs remain 
lost to the woj-ld to this day. But in consequence 
of the daring robbery being committed under his 

own roof, the Karl of insisted upon making 

! good our loss, as a kind of pmialty, he said, for 
placing a premium upon temptation, 

‘How did they get into the earl’s town-house 
in Irts absence r asked a listener when the narra- 
tive bad concluded. 

‘That was the easiest part of all. Of course, 
the town-house was only used for a monjh or two 
in the year, and tlien loft in charge of an aged 
caretaker, all the valuables lieing removed. If a 
confidential servant wished the use of a room for 
an hour or two, the rest is easily managed.’ 

‘ Were you not suspicious when you were asked 
to part with your valuables?’ 

‘ In a general way 1 should not have parted 
with them, imt even to n relation of my custcjiuer; 
but the romance of the thing deceived me, the 
half-vested air of mystery, and above all, hearing 
the carl’s voice *80 close to me, and every stray 
word I could catch bearing upon the seryanrs 
cunningly told tale. Usually I am caution itself, 
but I was fairly “bad” there.’ 

‘ I suppose tbe old chloroform business is quite 
exploded now V 

‘Pretty well ; for it is rather dangerous, you 
see. A man may be a bad subject for the drug, 
and again he may be armed. ’J'hat kind of thing 
used to pay best in a railway carriiige, like loaded 
cigars, and narcotics in a glass of wine. My 
railway-carriage laperience was, however, of a 
dilfereiit description. Another evening you may 
perhap- ke to hear it’ 


1 (UIAIU)Kl) LANGUAGE. 

‘ I TOLP her she was the most ignorant person I 
ever met,’ said the late rector of Lincoln of a 
young lady who had ask(*d his advice about writ- 
' ing a book ; ‘ but of course without hurting lier 
feelings.’ This, surely, is the acme of guarded 
language, and a great many of us would be willing 
to sacrifice much if we could only attain to such 
a superlative degree of perfectitm in the art of 
saying unpleasant things without being^in pleasant. 
Few persons, however, can do tin#; and they have, 
therefore, either to avoid niattei's likely to give 
offence, or to use rather ambiguous language, 
Evci-ybody knows that religion is a dangerous 
topic, 8ir John Macdonald, the Canadian 
Premier, once astonished his friends by defend^ 
ing the orthodox side of certain points of 
ology. Finally, one of them asked : ‘ Sir 
what are you — lieterodox or orthodox?’ 10^111^)1 
the statesman replied : ‘Put me down p&xiuloxiir 
— a reply at once clever and witty. The 
to a somewhat similar c|Uestion, that * A11 “WW 
men are of the same religion,’ is attributsd 
several eminent men. Mr Froude, in Bw 
Studir.Sf the following version of 
dote, without, however, quoting 
‘Of what religion are jjou, Mr t* said a 
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lady once. — ‘What religion, madam? I am of 
the religion of all sensible men.* — ‘ What is that?* 
she asked.-— ‘All sensible men, madam, keep that 
to themselves.’ Somewhat similar is an anecdote 


tohl in a note bv Speaker Onslow to Burnet’s 
notice of the Eurl of Sliaftosburv in the History 
of hi$ Own Tim. A lady (tailed upon the Earl 
one diay, and at last the conversation turned into 


a dispute upon subjects of religion. ‘ After a 
epod deal of that sort of talk,’ the note proceeds, 
Hhe Earl said at last : “ People ditfer in their *1118- 
'poiirse and profession about these matters, but 
nian of sense are really but of one religion.” 
Upon wlj^ich the lady says of a sudden : “Pray, 
my lord, wbat rtdijjion is that which men of sense 
agree in?” — “Madam,” says the Earl, “men of 
sense never tell it !’” 

Literary criticism upon books privately pre- 
sented with the compliments of the author, and 
with the request for an opinion upon the book, 
ie proverbially a difliciilt tisk. Sometime.s, how- 
ever, the mittor cannot be altogether shirked, 
and if the book under criticism be really bad, it 
requires some tact to avoid saying so outright. 
Max 0*liell gives an instance ot bow one gentle- 
man overcame the difficulty. An English author 
had sent liis latest production to several men 
of ’ Icttei*8, requesting them to give him their 
oninions of Ids book. A Scotchman replie<l : 
‘Many thanks for the book which you did me 
the honour to send me. I will lose no time in 
reading it.* This reply acknowledged the letter 
and the book, without expressing any opinion as 
to the merits of the latter. The habit of authors 
importuuiug literary men fur advictc lias been 
the means of originating many famous guarded 
answers, the most important of which was that 
given by Sir Thomas More, An author having 
asked his opinion of a book, Sir Thomas told him 
to turn it into rhyme. He did so, and submitted 
it again to the Lonl Clmncellor. ‘ Ay, ay ! ’ said 
the great satirist, ‘ that will do, that w'ill do. 
’Tis rhyme now ; hut before, it was neither 
rhyme nor reason.’ Johnson’s answer on a like 
occasion was deludously vague. When the great 
talking philo.soplier had done reading a transla- 
tion of some work, the author, says Boswell, 
‘asked him bluntly, “ if, upon the whole, it was a 
good translation.” Jolmson, whose regard for 
truth wjis uncommonly strict, seemed to be 
puzzled for a moment what answer to make. 
As he certainly, could not honestly commend 
the ;^rformance, with exquisite address lie 
evaded the que.stion thus; “Sir, I do not say 
that it may not he made a ver}’ good transla- 
tion.” * 

During the last half-century there has been a 
^at increase in the use of guarded language. 
The present generation deijs largely in euphem- 
ism ahd periphrasis. In the House of Commons 
t^ members are allow^^o use any euphemism 
they like for liar, but they must not, as Puncll 
1^4 old Saxon word. In literature, 

has been a great toning down of 
hhraaea We have no * slashing ’ reviews nowadays. 

nonsense^* ‘murderous attacks on his 
Otim ‘than the volumes now 

.novor saw anything better caleu- 
eieite disgust and Onger in a lover of 
stuff,’ ‘inanities* — th'jse ore 
g^ cullec) at random from itviews 


directed against Scott, Byrun, and Wordsworth. 
What language was employed with regard to the 
productions of the smaller fry it is difficult to 
imagine. All this kind of criticism is, however, 
now dispensed with ; and the present mild system 
of reviewing is niiiclf more satisfactory, and, in 
the case of a bad book, accomplishes just as much 
as the abusive language of a past generation. 
‘Who,’ asks Thackeray, ‘was the blundering 
idiot who said that “Une words butter no par- 
snips?’ Half the parsnips of society are served 
and rendered palatable with no other sauce.* 
And as these fine w’oiyIs are calculated, and this 
two-edged language* is allowed for, there is no 
harm done, and not the slightest misunderstand^ 
ing. 

Even the beggars, according to a w^ell-knowm 
author, are becoming adepts in the use of deli- 
cate language. A man asked the narrator of the 
incident for alms. ‘ You have a violin there,’ ho 
said, ‘ hut you do not play it.* — ‘ O sir,* was the 
reply, ‘give mo a penny, and don’t maketmo 
play. I assure you, you won’t regret it ! ’ Clearly, 
It was impossible to resist an appeal of this 
sort. 

It has frequently been noted that the New 
Englander is very cautions in his language, and 
that he rarely gives a dire(‘t nnsw'er to a question. 
A genllemnii said to a friend whose family were 
not noted for very active habits : ‘Was not your 
father’s death very sudden I ’ Slowly drawing 
one hand from his pocket and pulling down his 
heard, the interrogated cautiously replied ; ‘Waal, 
rather sudden for liim.’ 


LOVE AND THE WOKLD. 

Sweet i.s the ereaiiig breeze 
That Nvliispors through the trees 
Low lullabies ; 

Sweet is tl»e rosy light, 

Lingering o’er cloudlets white 
As the day dies. 

Each old fninilinr sight 
Brings me n^w joy to-night, 

And strange surprise ; 

Fair is each luilf-closed flower 
At this calm evening hour, 

As the day dies. 

I3ccause Love came to me, 

And granUnl power to see 
With clearer eyes ; 

Because, no more alone, 

I am with thee, my own, 

As the day dies. 

My life’s last sun must sot, 

Dearest, ere I foi^get 
Such memories ; 

How shall I wish to live. 

What can the future give, « 

When t/ifs day dies ? 

Bobert Stxrbb. 
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railways and fast TRAVELLING. 
The conditions of speed and safety which char- 
acterise railways at the present time have not 
been obtained witlioiit much tliought and most 
expensive experiment^, until tlie nearly perfect 
system of w’orking tliem has grown almost to a 
science. In the early days of railways the method 
of signalling for stopping a train ut a station 
a Hag or movable board by day, and a candle 
placed in the window at night ; but in the course 
of years an elaborate arrangement has been dc'vised. 
On entering a signal-box, the spectator is bewil- 
dered by the number of bells, needles, instru- 
ments, and long rows of bright lovers, all con- 
apicuously numbered and named. The latter have 
been aptly compared to the keyboard of an organ ; 
but with thi.9 ditference, that the organist can pro- 
duce discord at will, while with the railway sig- 
nallist, discord or a mistake is barely conceivable ; 
for he cannot open the points to a line, and at the 
same time show a safety signal to another line 
crossing it. Every line is in a manner under lock 
and key, for wdieii one is o])ened, it secures by 
the same movement of the lever all those from 
which danger can come. This result is effected by 
mechanism of great simplicity ; while the separate 
levers, with their signals, are so arranged tliat a 
mistake is practically impossible. Even when 
signals are out of view from the signal station, 
if at night a lamp is broken and the light ex- 
tinguished, a very simple but effective electrical 
appaiatus rings a bell and operates a signal in 
the office giving immediate notice. 

Still further to ensure safety for trains in 
motion, continuous and automatic brakes have 
been brought to great perfection. The Board 
of Trade has enforced their use, and Riiilway 
Oompanies have expended large sums of money 
in bringing them to their present state of excel- 
lence. It is not many years since, that a train, 
running at forty-seven and a half miles an hour, 
could not be brought to a stop within twelve 
hundred yards’ dist^ce and eighty-six seconds of 
tUne, and^hia with the best appliances then in use. 


In the competition at Newark-on-Trent a few 
years ago, a train of the same weight and speed, 
hut fitted with Simth’a Vacuum Brake, was pulled 
up in four hundred yards and in twenty -six 
seconds -a saving of nearly half a mile in dis- 
tance, and sixty seconds in time. A single second 
in railway practice means a great deal, for at 
sixty miles an hour it may mean eighty-eight 
feet from fearful disaster. Trains have been 
known from the failure of a coupling screw to 
get divided, some of the carri/igcs being left 
behind ; and in this case, the automatic brake, if 
in operathm, comes into action on both portions, 
giving the ci>nductor and driver instant notice. 

Ninety ' ree per cent, of the railways in 
England are now worked by the interlocking 
and block system. Without this safeguard, it 
would be impossible to work lines where a great 
many trains pass in rapid succession, os on the 
Metropolitan, which has a train ^passing every 
two uiiiiuteH. Here the signal stations are neces- 
sarily very dose to one another. When a train 
arrives at a station, the signallist controls the 
section behind by giving notice of arrival, and 
again of its departure, and forward in the same 
way. Signals thus precede and follow every 
train tbrougbout its course ; and in this^way no 
two trains cun ever be on the same tion at the 
same time. The telegraph and signals are so 
connected in working the trains, that they may 
be compared to the nervous system of the human 
frame controlling the movements of tlie body. 

In view of all these precautions to make raih 
way travelling perfectly safe, and that, too, while 
extensions are continually going on — with a greater 
and ever increasing number of trains of all kindi 
running with accelerated speed— it is gratifying 
that railway accidents have diminished in numhliir 
about sixty per cent In 1H82, the 
of the London and North-western stated 'thKV 
there had not been a single passenjseu 
their line within the previous three ' mt ‘ 

John Hawkshaw, speaking of safety on reUwayi 
generally, said ‘that only one was 

injured for every^ four miliioil of uafeUed ; 
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and on an average a person may travel one 
hundred thousand miles each year for forty years, 
and the chances are of not receiving the slightest 
injury.* Again, Sir E. Wutkin ‘maintained that 
railway travelling was safer than eating, because 
it is a fact that more ]>e()ple choke themselven 
'in Enghind than are killed on all the railways of 
the United Kingdom/ Further, it is ([uite clear 
that with appliain es so perfect, it would npw be 
possible to start a last tram on the most crowded 
railwajL worked on the block system, without 
any previous W'lirning along the line ; and yet it 
Would puss througli with safety and W'lthout 
causing any derangement of traffic. It is a 
wonderful consideration connected with the fast 
express service of this country that all the i ail- 
ways are so nearly ecjual in bpee<I, although the 
general opinion is that the tJrcat Northern, with 
a running average of fifty-one and a lialf miles 
au hour, steadily maintains the fastest time ; 
W'hile the regular equality of running an<l punc- 
tuality showm by the London and North-western 
llailway cannot be aurfiassed. Tt is on two of 
tbe three routes betwTeu London and Edinburgh, 
called the East and West (.\)ast routes, tliat the 
Companies w hich compose them seem to put forth 
their greatest effoits. Tlie East Coast is the 
shortest route, aud is generally more favourahle 
for speed ; while tlie West Coast line, besides 
being eight miles longer, has several hills to 
climb ; and it is evident that the motive ]>ower 
of the engines employed is nearly taxed to its 
utmost limit, more especially if we read aright 
the lesson ol last year’s famous race from London i 
to Edinburgh. j 

The race referred to has marked an epoch 
in railway travelling, and a brief r(!*8um(!* of 
its most noticeable features may be interesting 
here. There are three routes between London 
and Edinburgb, as stated : (1) The East Coast 
route, which runs over the Great Noithern, North- 
eastern, and North British lines ; (2) the West 
Coast route, composed of the London and North- 
;W cistern and C<vledoiiian lines ; and (3) tlie 
Midland, including the Waverley lloute, which, 
being longer line and more dilficiill to run 
over, took n# prominent part in the race. For 
BOine years, a tram familiarly known as the 
’Flying ScoUmau,’ had been rimiiing between 
London and Edinburgh over the East Coast route, 
and doing the distance, 3t)2l miles,* formerly in 
ten, and latter! v in nine hours. The express 
trains on the West Coast route stai’ted Irom 
London at the same fime (10 a.m.), and took 
ten hours on the joft^ney, 400J miles, being one 
hour more than its rival. 

This was the condition of things until the 
approach of the tourist season Inst year, wlien the 
West Coast line gave notice that after June Ist 
trains would run fixim Edinburgh to London, and 
tlufd ttersd, in nine hours, that being the same time 


ectuol dibtsaoe is 392i miles; but the railway 
at the extra mile being given 
Company by statute, to oompensate them 
; / axponae ^ the hlghdevel bridge at New- 


as on the East Coast line. The East Coast replied 
by giving notice that from let Julv the time 
w'ouTd be reduced to eight and a half hours ; 
and the West Coast made a similar reduction of 
half an hour, arriving in Edinburgh at 6.30 P.M. 
The East Coast Companies were now so eager 
to retain the supremacy for speed, that they 
still further reduced the time, and on August 
Ist, the Flying Scotsman was in Edinburgh 
at SIX r.M. Five days later, August 6th, the 
West Coa4 train ran the 400^ miles in eight 
hours, including stoppages. Another four days 
passed, and the Flying Scotsman reached Edin- 
burgli at .^>.45 i».M., or seven aud three-quarter 
hours. Three days later, August 1.3tli, the West 
(Niast train was in Edinbuigh at 5.38 r.M. — 400i 
miles in 458 minutes, including stoppages, actual 
running time 427 minutes. The clay following, 
the East Coast train leadied Edinburgh at 6.31 
r.M.— 3921 miles in 418 minutes actual running 
time. On the 28tb of tlie same month the East 
Coast train reached Edinburgh at 5.28 r.M. ; and 
on the 3 1st at 5.27 r.M., or in 414 minutes of 
actual luiming lime. Thi’' may l)e said to have 
ended a tonti*st giving results such as the world 
had never before seen. Both lines have since 
co\eretl the journey in eight and a half hours. 

Some of these runs weie unprecedented. We 
have seen short runs at as great if not higher 
sjieed ; but ihew* were long riuiB, made day after 
day, with htlle or no variation, and free from 
mishap or accident of any kind. On the West 
C’oast line the run irom Eustou to Oewe, one 
hundred and fifty-eight and one-eighth miles, 
W’as doue in one liundivd and seventy-eight 
ininutes, u continuous sjieed of nearly fifty-four 
miles an hour, aud wiiu to be the longest fast 
run ever made in the w'orld without a stop. 
The West Coast Companies ran the four hun- 
dred and one-half miles in nineteen ininutes 
less than the advertised time ; during which the 
Caledonian train ran from Coilisle to Edinburgh, 
one hundred and three-(iuarter miles, in one hun- 
dred and two and a half ininutes ; and when we 
consider that this included a (light over one moun- 
tain ten hundred and fifteen feet, and another 
eight bundled and seventy feet high, we are safe 
in saying nothing like it in railway work was 
ever done before. It was followed next day on 
the same route bv an eqiially remarkable perform- 
ance. The London and North-western portion of 
the route from Preston to Carlisle, ninety miles, 
was run in eighty-nine minutes, including a 
thirtv miles’ run over the Cunibiian hill8,»nine 
hundred and twenty feet high. On the East Coast 
route, c\cn keeping in view tliat it is a much 
easier line to run ovei\ some remarkable results 
were also obtained. The run was made from 
Newcastle -on- Tyne . to Edinburgh — with two 
engines— one hundred and twenty-four miles iu 
one hundred and twenty-three minut^ Taking 
the length of the runs into consideration, these 
results are altogether unparalleled. Com^tition 
of this kind will certainly add to our experience 
in many ways, and teach us possibilities that could 
be obtained in no other manner. * 

No special preparation for accelerated speed had 
been made. The engines were those in daily use ; 
and except that the number of carriages was 
re<.luced, tne trains were in all respects tn0 
as those which had been running tdie^ordihai^ 
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expreas. There is no doubt that much more entirely under command, that the strength of a 
powerful engines could be built to run at a child turning the small handle of the vacuum 
greater speeS with heavier trains ; and it has brake can bring the train to a stand in a few 
been matter for surprise to many that Mr F. W. seconds. 

iWebb, engineer of the London and North-western There is no doubt : ail ways and locomotive 
“ “ -- •• '' • experience have revolutionise I many of our estab- 

lisliecl theories and iileas of what was suitable 
and possible in mechanical motions and structures; 


Railway, did not run his compound locomotives ; experience have revolutionise I many of our estab- 
for if steam is to hold its place as the motive- lislied theories and iileas of what was suitable 
power of tlie future, then the compound locoinotivi and possible in mechanical motions and structures ; 
will be the engine of the future on railways. It and in this way one of the moat important of 
is said to be, when running at high speed, com- the sciences, dynamics, has been better understood 
paratively free from that oscillation which is so and cstabli'^hed. In fact, every improvi'ineut in 
destructive to the permaneut way, while it gives railways, while adding to the comfort and safety 
greater power witli much less consumption of of passengers, seems to open out new avenues to 
fuel. But the engines wliich have been made stilt further improvements and to create* new re- 
nt Crewe of this type are as yet designed only quirements. There is much loft that might have 

for heavy trains, and their great tractive power been referred to here, such as the electric light 

would have been wasted, while their wheels are uiul signals, communication between passengers 
too small for great speed. and conductors of trains, &c. ; but perhaps enough 

On merely local lines, where haste is not so has been mentioned to show that every week 
groat a consideration with passengers, the more Hailway tVjmpanies are honestly and successfully 
rate of speed does not become so pressing a ques- trying to make railway travelling safer and more 

[ tion ; but in the cose of great thnnigh lines — attractive ; while, as the latt‘ John Bright said, 

I those lines that are, as it wore, the main arteries ‘ railwnvs have rendered more services and have 

of the railway system, and which carry [>as6engerh received loss gratitude tlian any other institution 
long distances— the rate of speed U a matter of in the land.' • 
great importance. And the public appear to 
encourage this haste. As a mere auestion of Speed 
versiis Safely, it Inis been remaiKcd that if two 
linos were laid alongside, one to run at forty 
miles, the otlicr at thirty miles an hour, with 
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miles, the otlicr at thirty miles an hour, with i i .. 

the advantages of greater safety and punetiuility ‘^NEEUNa rode home, revolvingr these and other 


which the slower speed wouhl give, tlie great matters in his mind, 
majority of passengers in the Uniti'd Kingdom wrath against Isaiah, 


lie was tilled with a stolid 
‘lie was always on im- 


would choose the faster train, and run any risk ]>ideiit feller,’ mused Mr Snell ing ; ‘but I never 
to save a few minutes on a journey, even althougb thought as be would turn agen me and take up 
the time saved may have no special value on with a parcel of foreign strangers, 1 shall have 

arnval . , . to be ri<l of him. I’ll liave no leller round me 

Tlio corapanaon ot our Hpccial trams with , 

those on the Continent sliows greatly in our . . i 

favour both for spoeil and punctuality In fact, it reading 

the only really fast ex]>rcss trains run in France, <^ther people a motives ; but even whilst he pre- 
Belgium, and Italy are those which are in ‘ corre- tended to Ini btruck with wonder at Isaiah’s treason, 
apondcnce’ with ours ; ami in general, tliey are he understood his motives perfectly, 
from five to ten miles an hour slower than ours ; ‘They keep the lad away from me,’ he growled 
or a running average of thirty-five to forty miles inwardly, ‘ as if T 'd meant him a iiiischiof. What 
an hour. In the united States some of the fast harm, I should like to know, should I ever ha* I 
trains are not much behind ours in speed ; at the done the boy 'i He ’s my own flesh and blood ; ‘ 
same time, whether from the long distances or and his fathei’’s lust words was to say as he 
from the generally inferior condition of their expected me to take good care on him. Me. 
lines, they have no trains which will at all hurt the lad*? What had I got to hurt the lad 
eompare with those of this country in punctuality fort* 

and regular speed, with freedom from ocicidenU His clumsy mind put on airs of virtuous indrg> 
There are many things connected with high nation, and he told liimself whatever seemed likely 
speeds on railways which tax the ingenuity of to influence tluj judgment <»1 other people. In a 
locomotive engineers to the utmost. The lines while it all began to seem reasonable, and even 
have to be made strong enougli to withstand the impregnable. 

heavy blows of the locomotive, for the other por- ‘Here’s that Isaiah, as iny father bred from (k 
tions of the running plant am light in comparison, hoy, been Bi)reacling evil reports and thinking evtt'‘ 
A railway train at sixty miles an hour may be things about his gaffer.* lb* felt dimlv a mingiintf ^ 
compared to a huge jirojectile, and subject to the of scorn and pity for Isaiah stir within him* 
same laws. The^ momentum is the product of should ha’ thought better of him ; I ahoijJd JlM" 
the weight of the" train multiplied by the square thought Isaiah would have acted sciuare ; I pkmM 
of the velocity in feet per second ; and if we ha’ fancied as Isaiah would have come to mO 
allow a train of one hundred and twenty tons, and sti’aightfor'artl.J He shook his hoad 
travelling at a speed of sixty miles an hour, then fully over his servitor’s moral shortcomtogli 


the work required to bring it to a standstill jogged on. nine-tenths persuaded of kb cm 
would be fourteen thousand four hundred foot tude. ‘For two pins I’d worm ^ Jam 
tons exerted through one minute, or nearly a him.* , . 


thousand horse-power, which gives some idea of 
jts destructive force if, unhappuy, it should come r^hteous wrath grew cool, sad 
action ; and yet this terrific power is s(^ gishly. If he parted *1 


Mere came reil<’ction, and tbe 
rhteons wrath grew cool, aad ^MM 
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, would take him a month or two to aeiz^ and gather 
up all the hueineis threads which would bo left 
loose. He began to cast about in his mind for 
> excnseil for d^^ing the faithless servant's dis- 
charge, and finding none, saw more clearly than 
ever now ill-used he had been. It was awkward 
to part with a trusted servant in such a wuv that 
he could force from him nothing but a formal 
surrender of his trust. In his business habits, 
Isaiah was kindred with the mole— he liked to 
work uudergrouiid. He would make slow, 
tive approaches towards a bargain, an<l Suelling 
khew from old experience tliat lie might have 
half a score of profitable little business enterprises 
OlmOst ready, about which, if he were abruptly 
dismi'>*ied, he would naturally say nothing. These 
reflections, of course, made Isaiah’s treason only 
the more obvious, ami bis own attitude of righteous 
anger tlie more tenable. 

Isaiah was not at home; and his injured, wrong- 
fully suspected employer sat down in wrathful 
patience to await him. Tie dismissed to bed the 
servant who admitted him, and sat over his sober 
glass of grog and bis pipe in a severity whiih 
grew momently move and more •magisterial. To 
vindicate his own outraged honour, he would have 
to suffer pecuniary loss ; but he was prepared to 
bear it. Slowly there grew up in his mind the 
ijEiage of Bobert Snelling, Britisli yeoman to the 
core, p’tterous, well-meaning, the holder of a 
solemn trust, wlio meant at any cost honestly to 
discharge it, and who had been tiaduci^d by a 
vile suspicion. Curious as it may seem, be grew 
actually to believe in tliis personag(*, and llie only 
note in all his thoughts which jarred with that 
belief rose in a murmur so faint ua hardly to be 
audible to hia inward ears ; ‘ Theer 's nobody in 
the world as has got a grain of evidence ageii 
me ’ 

He sat late into the night, and tlierc still being 
no si^ii of Isaiah, he locked ami chained the 
front door. Then returning to the room in which 
he had been sitting, be scrawled the word'*, ‘ Half- 
past seven ’ iiiiou a sheet of paper ; and leaving 
this in the centre of the table, went up- stairs to 
bed. That sterling figure of the Biitisli yeoman 
looked altogether credible to bis mind. The 
monster who would Inive atUmiptecl to injure his 
pwii kith and kin grew altogether improbable, 
unbelievable, ami he fell asleep in the conscious- 
A 61 I 8 of his own iiiibleiiiishefl reputation, 

* He was awakened at the hour he had indicated, 
gnd having bn^kfasted, attiivd himself with as 
aorupulous a care as he had displayed the night 
before. 

Mrs Winter appealed to him for news of 
Iseiah. 

*1 don’t know where your man is, my good 
woman,’ Snelling answered ; ‘ but 1 can go so 
fat os to tell you that I do not aire. If ho was 
only aware of it, he ’» uok the best o’ reasons for 
keeping out o* my way. Tf he Ciimcs back doorin’ 
my habeence, you can tell him as 1 ’ve found him 
out 1 fancy he guesses as much already.* 
i *1^ sure, Mr Snelling,* said Isaiah’s wife 
’ as Isaiah ’a done nothing as he knows to 

i only answer was a scornful grunt. 

was too much afraid of mm to 
' hat inquiries further, and he left Jber in 
xpii^mlitsis ol mind. He ro^ intojOaatle- 




Barfield ; ond having seen the mare comfortably 
stabled at on inn, made hia way to the railway 
station, and in due time took train for Warwick, 
Isaiah’s all-night absence seemed strange to him ; 
but he did not as yet connect it with Orine*8 
appearance, and was fully persuaded that he was 
about to take by surprise the foreigners who 
had harboured hia ward. He found with very 
little difficulty the street they lived in, and 
identified the hou^e at once. He sounded on 
important summons at the door, and Madame 
Vigne answered it. The two looked at each other 
for quite a considerable little time without speak- 
ing. The colour in Madame*s plump cheeks had 
all drawn into two hectic-looking spots. Her lips 
wore tight set, and her eyes sparkled dangerously. 
Snelling was prosperous rustic dignity all over, 
and having no nerves to betray him, he was by 
far the more sell -possessed of the two. 

‘Wein* said Madame brusquely, when she had 
inspect'd the htranger so long that her owa silence | 
had made her feel awkward and embaiTassed. 

‘1 want a word or two with you, ma’am, if you 
please,* said Snelling, mounting the first step of j 
the snow-white little flight of three which led to 
the doorway. 

‘ Will you be so good os to enter?’ said Madame, 
standing on one side to make way for him. She 
w’ns as ready to fight for the children as a lien for 
her chickens. She would have fled from a mouse 
in abject terror, but for a mere man she had no 
fear. 

Suelling man bed in solidly ; and Madame, 
closing the dooi behind him, led him to the sitting- 
loom. The ajiaitmeut was furnished sparsely, 
rather after the continental fashion than the 
Englisli, and gave the untravelled man a false 
estimate of the people with whom he ha<l to deal, 
A little foreign-looking man, spare and dark, with 
jet bhuk liair and eyes, and teeth that Hashed 
like ivory under his nioubtache, rose as he entered 
the room and bowed. The little man held a 
amnll-sirecl sketch-book in one hand and a pencil 
ill the other, and when he resumed his chair, 
as he did immediately after his salutation, he ! 
sat toying with these whilst Madame placed a 
sent for the visitor. Snelling waved it away, and 
Madame gravely took it for herself. 

‘ Vour name, sir V she asked. 

‘ Hubert Snelling is my name.* 

‘Pardon,’ said tlie little man from his comer. 

‘ Yow do forget, sir. Your hat.’ 

Snelling took off his hat and laid it on the 
table ; and Madame followed up her first ques- 
tion. 

* Your business?* 

‘My business, ma’am,* said Snelling, ‘is very 
easily stated. I am the guaixliun ot a youth — a 

r ug youth,’ he added, so that there might not 
any mistake on tliat point, ‘by the name of j 
John Vale. lie w^as so misguided as to run away 
from home a twelvemonth back, and I*m given 
to understand as he ’s been living bore. I want 
to see him.* 

The long drawl of his speech, with its decisive i 
and authoritative snap here and there,* had i 
the same kind of deliberate weight here which 
it always carried. The ponderous figure, the ^ 
respectable dress, the clean-shaven face, the very 
bunch of old-fashioned seals he played with as he 
^poke, all helped. He stood there like a picture 
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of British respectability. Jousserau and Madame 
Vi^e had vaguely expected to encounter some- 
body quite different— something meaner, smaller, 
more cunning. 

* The boy is not here,^ Madame answered. 

^That is as tnay be,’ replied Snelling ; ‘but 

here or no, I have reason to believe that here he 
has been, and I want him delivered over to my 
care.* 

‘Yes,’ said Madame, ‘I suppose so.’ 

The little dark man in the corner laughed ; and 
Snellinc’s attention being drawn to him by the 
sound, he. grew aware of the fact that the coal- 
black eyes were fixed upon him with an unusual 
wary intentness which he could not fathom. As 
a matter of fact, Achille was sketching the visitor, 
and was studying his lineaments for that purpose ; 
but Snelling felt the gaze to be at once pene- 
trating and insolent, and repaid it with a scowl of 
dogged anger. 

‘I suppose you are aware, ma’am,’ he said, 
turning to Madame Vigne, ‘ that by the law of 
this country you have no right to take a boy 
away from his natural and proper guardians?’ 

.‘ From his natural guardians, yes ; from his 
proper guardians, yes,* said Ma<lame ; and Jous- 
semu gave an approving grunt at the close of 
each brief sentence. 

‘The father of this youth,’ said Snelling, ‘was 
my first-cousin. He trusted the lad to me on his 
deathbed, and he trusted him to me by his 
last dying will and testament I am liis lawful 
guardian ; and, moreover, the lad has his rights 
as well as I have. It doesn’t take much to under- 
stand what you mean. TJie la<l will be well-to-do 
one of these days, and you have some hopes of 
keeping hold upon him.’ 

* That,’ said Madame Vigne, ‘ is a wicked lie.’ 

* I am not hero to bandy words with you, 
ma’am,’ said Snelling, with his best air of dignity ; 
*I am here to claim my rights. I have the law 
behind me, and if you resist, you ’ll suffer.’ 

‘We know,’ said Madame Vigne, ‘why you 
want the boy again. You want him to ill-use, to 
frighten, to make him so that his poor little brains 
will work not ; to make him so that you can say, 
“ He is an idiot ; he cannot use his money. I will 
take ciire of it for him for good and for always.” — 
Oh yes, , we know why -you want the boy ; and we 
know why you will not have him. You speak 
of the law ? 1 speak of the law. The law is good 
and sensible ; the law is generous and wise. You 
cannot frighten us with your law. — What ! You 
say I shall be punished for taking a poor heart- 
brtiken little child and helping him. I feed him, 
clothe him, love him, make myself in all things 
his mother, and I am to be punished ? Oh ! a 
likely •story. And you, you take him from his 
father’s hands, you break your promise to the 
Sead, you try to crush the poor little brain and 
the frighten^ he^rt, and you — you shall punish 
me !’ 

Madame was up, and in the whirl of her excited 
progress to and fro about the room had over- 


turned a spindle-legged table and a chair or two. 
She tpok no heed oi these things, but wound up 
her oration face to face with Snelling, seeming 
BO to threaten him with the vehement French 
Inures of her hands that he fell back a pace 
for two. 

L you mad, woman?’ he asked when shj 
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paused from mere want of bieath. * J hurt the 
lacU What cock-and-bull tale is this? I never 
laid a^ finger on him in ray life.’ 

‘You mode others do it,’ she flashed back at ] 
him. I 

‘You’re a knowing kind Oi person, you are,’ he ' 
answered slowdy ; ‘ you know more about my 
affairs than I do, I tell you again there’s law in 
this country, ma'am. You shall prove your words 
before you’re done with me. It’s come to this, ’ 
has at? A blameless man's character’s to be took : 
away by a pack o’ foreign trapsers coming from 
no man know's where, and going no man knows 
whither. — Find the man that says theBe things 
about me, and I’ll flog him within an inch of 
his life.’ 

‘Oh ! you are big,’ wiid Madame ; ‘but we' are 
not afraid of you. — Achille, tell Mr Vintoro to 
come here.’ 

Isaiah’s entry at this moment was so strikingly 
appropriate that it seemed more than probable 
that he hud been listening at the door. 

‘You’re here, are you V said Snelling. 

‘Yes, gaffer, 1 ’in here,’ Isaiah responded. 

‘It’s you,’ sdd Snelling, ‘that’s been setting 
flyinjj these reports about me.* 

‘I Ve set no reports a-fiving,’ Isaiah answered ; 

‘ I’ve believed ’em maybe/ 

‘Believed ’em, have you V said bis employer. — 
‘Look me in the face, Isaiah Winter. How long 
have you been i’ my service, man and boy, and in 
my father’s service afore mine V 
‘ A matter of thirty year,’ returned Isaiah. 

‘Did you ever in all that time know* me to do 
a limn a wTong 

‘Nothing onlegal,’ responded Isaiah guardedly, 
‘Did you ever know me want a penny aa 
belonge-1 , i another?’ 

‘ The law ’a ahvays been o’ your side,* 

Snelling, finding his witness thus refractory, 
tried another tack. ‘ You lived i’ the same house 
with John and me from the time of his fathers 
death Ibi-’ard, till he wms that misguided as to 
run away.’ 

* I say nothing about misguided, gaffer.’ 

‘You lived there, all that time?’ Snelling 
demanded. 

‘ I live<l there — yes.’ 

‘Did you ever know mo raise a hand agen the 
ladf 

*I’vc seen you mek him cry five hundred ^ 
times.’ • 

‘How^, and svhat for?’ • ^ 

‘Tile what for’s best known to yourself, 
gafler.’ 

* Very w'ell,’ said Snelling ‘ It ’s pretty jplain 
where all these stories come fiorn. 1 sfiaU 
my lawyer i’ the morning, and I shall make you 
prove your words.— Yju as well, ma’am. — Meoiir 
time, you ’ll do wluit you like about the 
You ow*n as he’s been heic, and as good at 
that you know where he is \ ou ’ll have to lilm 
him over, and I ’ll see you punished as far m 
law can go, if I spend a thousand *pouud,* . 

. ‘All right,* returned Isaiah. ‘U I’m ^ ml 

hanged, I ’ll luive my money’s Worth ^ mi 1 

tell you to your face I mislxkod 

will from the very hearing of it, 

you the man to bo trusted with 

lad as had got such a heap o’ money/ 

Snelling looked down^at him 
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adeaa to tell me, Isaiah Winter, that believing 
me to be a man of that sort, yow stopped in my 
employment ? Why, you ought to oe ashamed 
of youwdf.* 

‘Well, now you come to remind me of it, gaffer, 
so I am/ Isaiah thought so highly of this retort 
that he nudged Joussorau to call his special 
attes^ion to it. I 

; ‘Tery well,' said Snelliiig. ‘I can trust my 
h^hhours ; I can trust my record. I 've done 
square thing from the time as I can^first 
and no man's got the right to wag 
a Anger at me. — You’ve got the sack, you have ; 
^fuad weJiil see whether a discharged servant’s 
is good ageii my own. YoiiVe got your- 
■a4l' into mischief, my lad, and I’ll give you 
natise to remember this day os long as your 
Hfe lasts. Why, you silly" fool, who do you 
think’s going to believe your story! Who’s 
Koing to back it for you 'i ’ 

‘All the lads in Macfarlane’s school is going 
to back it,’ said Isaiah. — ‘D’ye think folks’ll 
believe Macfarlane ’ud ha’ leathered the lad as 
he did, in his father’s lifetime ?—D’ ye think 
aa he’d ha’ dared to do it ageu a man like 
you without he ’d had the word to do it ! ’ 

That shot went home, and for a mere instant 
Sjn^llhi^ stood confounded. ‘ Good ! ’ he said, 
licoyering himself. ‘ I shall see my lawyer before 
I make a move ; he ’ll teach you a thing or 
twa — Good-morning to you/ 

Ho could not convince himself that he had 
made any great impression upon liis auditors. 
The figure of perfect rectituefe which lie saw 
so clearly seemed invisible to them. But for 
hiinself the interview had done something. He 
bad'! formulated his figure, had given it bulk 
and outline. He was perinancntly certain of 
himself. He had meant well from the begin- 
ning. The actual dark knowledge that he meant 
evil now did nothing to flutter his peaceful 
fancies. 

[To he coniinueiJl.) 


THE HIGHEST WATERFALL IN THE 
WORLD. 

, Nirw Zealaki) can still boast of one natural cele- 
^hich will compensate in a measure for the 
of those unicpie marvels of nature, the Pink 
Ind Whit^ T eviute‘*, wliich were so suddenly 
destroyed by tlje disastious earthquake of 1880. 

credit of the discovery of the stupendous 
#aterIaU, ^’^hlch is still unknown to the world at 
laiiga, buf which is no'u found to be the highest 
of any hitheito brought to light in any other 
. lotion of the globe, rests^with a Mr Sutherland, 
m %ell-known exploier of the west coast sounds, 
^hohas taken up hirHWe for many years amid 
ihm aurroundings of solitary grandeur, far from 
‘ my inhabited portion of the country, in a part of 
lifew ^[ealand still inaccessible except from the 

Nature in all her 
aplendour, receiving news only from an 
poking ship, unless, pea^chance, another 
^irltcome across him in his wander- 
Jdl idctoxesque region of ini|gniffccnt 


A few months ago, a small party of c^ntlemen 
of scientific tastes starlted on an expedition, not 
free from danger, with the object of reaching mtd, 
if possible, measuring and flxing the position bf 
the Sutherland Waterfall, so called after its dis> 
coverer, who up till then was the only hutnan 
being known to have accomplished the feat The 
first step on thpir jouraey, Milford Sound, was 
reached on the 27th of September, and here were 
landed all the necessary swags (the colonial term 
for a knapsack), and provisions, together with 
material for a canvas boat for use inland in cross- 
ing Lake Ada. Thu following account of their 
adventui’e is taken from notes by one of the 
party, Mr Mackenzie, M.H.R., and published in 
the Otago Daily Times, 

In passing, we must mention that the grandeur 
of this spot can hardly be realised by those who 
are not acquainted with the New Zealand bays. 
Lovely as is the peculiar beauty of the Swiss Alps,, 
and reminded as one constantly is in this country 
of the unspeakable charm of its picturesque 
valleys and snow-laden mountains, yet there ia 
an immeasurably awe-inspiring grandeur in this- 
unknown region, where the footfall of man ia 
unheard, and the only sounds arc the songs of 
strange and beautiful birds, and the rippling or 
roar of waterfalls and courses. There is, too, a 
beaiUiful fall of water in Milford Sound, of which 
till now we have felt proud (Bowen Fall, now 
measured by Mr A<lams ns five hundred and 
thirty feet). ‘My first glance nt this, after misty 
rain, which still hung in clouds obscuring the top& 
of the mountains, was truly magnificent, the water 
appearing to pour down from the shadowy clouds 
which encompassed it. It wa.s in verity an artist's 
dream.’ 

From Milfoi'd Sound our party proceeded to Lake* 
Ada, to which stores, swags, boat,*&c., had to be 
carried bodily through the busli ; no easy under- 
taking, tbrougli its unyielding an»] prickly tangle. 
However, the lake was reached ; and next day saw 
the frail canvas craft put together which was to 
carry the adventurers across it. This trip, saye 
Mr Mackenzie, proved a very dangerous one, the 
whole surface oi tlie lake being a mass of snags. 
Accounting for this, he says that at some eany 
periotl a heavy avalanche is supposed to have 
come down and formed a inoi’ame across the 
mouth of the Arthur River, ‘thus transforming: 
a comimratively level flat of high birch-trees into 
a lake of from ten to forty feet deep. The treee 
have decayed between the air and the water-line^ 
the water preserving the timber, so that now tho 
lake simply bristles with the sharp-edged tops of 
huffe trees, some a foot above water, others six 
inches ; some just tipping the surface, and otbew- 
at all depths. The wind was blowing a little 
fresh, just causing a ripple sufficient to preven^t 
our seeing the submerged points. As a conse- 
quence, we were continually getting on to them ; 
but fortunately none came through, although the* 

I sixteenth of an inch of cotton canvas was oil that 
was between us and them. Tlie lake is about 
four and a half miles long by a mile to a mile atid 
a half wide. On either hand, huge mountain^^^ 
rise almost perpendicularly from the wateFe edge^ 
covered with snow and ice, and waterfalls coine | 
tumbling down on all sides. / On the right Tenw f 
Peaks and Giants’ Gates (aeVen thousand fe«t) i^ 
^he most remarkable features. Dueks 


tered fctbpose 




Tarlety skim upjon the surface of th#]ake| sudk 
as i)ara4i»G, blue mountain, gray, and teal. These 
abound, and pay little heed to strangers. Several 
gigantic mountains — among them the Castle, the 
Danger, jiount Hall, and Mount Daniel— sur- 
round us, rising from six to seven thousand feet 
high; and we saw some fine avalanches coming 
down the Barron slopes with a thundering roar. 
Several rivers fall into the head of the lake. 
We selected the centre one, which turned out to 
hQ the Poseidon ; and after rowing about two 
miles up, night coming on, we camped.* 

Our narrator goes on to say that next day he 
and another of the party, Mr Pillaiis, pushed on 
to their destination, following the course of the 
Poseidon river, and came across the * Hermit of 
the Sounds,' Mr Sutherland, who acconi])anie(l 
them to the foot of the falls, about eight miles 
from where they left their boat, telling them that, 
with the exception of himself, who had known it 
as far back as ten years ago, they were the first 
persons who had reached that spot. ‘ I must leave 
to some able writer,’ Mr Mackenzie says, Hhe work 
of picturing to the world in suitable language the 
grandeur of what will soon be known as the 
highest waterfall in the world. It consists of 
three leaps in an almost direct line ; but when 
standing about a quarter of a mile away, it has 
the appearance of a straight leap with two breaks. 
The two upper leaps are equidistant, and the 
lower one shorter.’ 

From a more detailed account in the Otago | 
Daily Times we take the following : * The wattT 
issues from a nan*ow defile in the rock at the top 
of the precipice ; it then makes one grand leap of 
eight hundred and fifteen feet into a rocky basin 
on the face of the cliff; issuing forth once more, 
it makes another fine leap of seven hundred and 
fifty-one feet; and then goes tumbling headlong in 
one wild dash of three hundred and thirty-eight 
feet into the pool right at the foot of the preci- 
pice. It will thus be seen that the total height of 
the fall is nineteen hundred and four feet, thus 
making it the highest waterfall that has yet l>een 
discovered in the world. Proceeding right on to 
the pool at the foot’ — hewn out, we are told, by 
the heavy fall of water from the mound of stones 
and debris projected over in times of flood — ‘at 
the expense, however, of getting drenched with 
the spray, a splendid view of the whole is 
obtained ; and when the sun is shiniiijj, the effect 
is enhanced by a beautiful rainbow of colours of 
the most brilliant kind conceivable. This bow 
is nearly a full circle ; and the closer you get to 
it,, the smaller it grows, till it is right in front 
of your face— a brilliant-huccl ring a yard in 
diameter.’ 

Mr Adams— organiser of the party, and chief 
surveyor, who got through a great deal of survey- 
itic-work during the ex])edition — greatly admired 
tbw beautiOil phenomenon, and said if one 
approached it nearer so as to encircle the head, 
ope could imagine onejs-self a halo-crowned saint 
entering pradise. Unlike most falls of great 
height, this one does not fall in spray, on account 
of the volume of its waters, and conse- 

qaenily it comes down with a tremendous roar. 

be^de the fall is a shower-bath, which Mr 
,^dams thinks is atx>nt three hundred feet high, 
and must be the highest ever discovered. 

:r/ ^ ujkcommon ferns and plants as well as 


rare birds were met with in this solitary region ; ; 
amongst the latter was a lovely bird, the scarlet 
wattlecrow, also the New Zealand thrush and the 
saddleback. Kiwhs, rowns (the wingless birds), 
and kakapo (the ground parrot), were fairly 
plentiful, we are told. 

The adventurous company, together with a J 
Mr Mackiniion and a Mr Mitchell, who had 
themselves- just succeeded, after great hardships, 
in ‘blazing’ a track right through, returned 
overland from Sutherland Falls to Lake Te 
Anait, which is a feat that has now been i 
accomplished for the first time. The scenery, 


they tell us, all the way is simply magnificent. 
Thus, a new fiehl is being opened up tor those 
searchers after Nature’s glories, which will pro- 


bably rival in beauty and splendour any other 
known part of the habitable globe. The promise 
of a substantial boa^ to convey tourists across 
Ijiike Ada has already been made to the govern- 
ment by the U. S. S. Company, and arrangements 
have also been made to form a track from the lake 
to the Falls, and to erect a hut there for the con- 
venience of travellers. 

i 

AN ALTERED PURPOSE. 

IN FOUR CHArTERS.-^-CHAr. IV. 

SrARLE’8 information was only too correct. Rose 
wjia ill, was sulfering from a virulent type of 
smallpox, and was even in this short time seri- 
ously altered for the worse. Again was the house 
clenre<l ; again was the trained nurse sent for ; J 
and it wan plain that each person who saw Rose 
took an unfavourable view of her case. 

She was beginning to wander in her mind ; but 
she never failed to know Rodbiiry, smiling, after 
a sad, t( ;i 111 fashion, when he came to her sidUi 
and kissing his hand, while she strove to say in 
broken words Ikjw sorry she was to find herself 
'pviim so much trouble — rather an incoherent 
speech, it may be ; but she whhed him to know 
it was upon his account, not her own, she was 
regretful. 

Now, this was a tenible fix for Rodbury, to 
quote his own reflection. He was for the second 
time ready to start upon his journey, was actually 
on the eve of departure, and again, as on the 
previous occasion, a serious hindrance cropped it^ ■ 
lie— and the nurse had said ns much— ‘did not ; 
like the look ’ of Rose, and, in fact, had at phoe 
made up his miml that she wovdd die; and 
although he had resolved to leave her — had peT;* 1 
8uade<l himself that he was entirely tired of 
and her associations— yet how could he desert ' 
girl, his own wife, just us she was dying L 
she was gone, there wouhl bt no one to see to th^ 
poor children ; and, hesidts, tlieie came with ikk 
awful force nnd enddennfss upon him the 
of all tlic devotion she had displayed dur^Hr 
his illness. While thinking thus, it also 
flashed upon him that it might have 
illness wliich caused Ik rs , another 
showing a little more consideration for her# x 

A twinge of something like rempree 
when he tlionght of this, and of the 
selfish, unfeeling plotting by whtch^he 
her. Perhaps from that moment he 
of a tenderer feeling for his wife 
hitherto believed to be posefut^^ , 
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might, he tesolred he w6uld not leave London 
jnst at once; he would stay to ace that his 
children were properly disposea of ; he would see 
the end of Rose ; and — yes, he ought to do that 
-*^he would he kind and considerate to her while 
he was with her. It is possible, we repeat, that 
from that time Rodbnry was less entirely wrapped 
up in aelftahness, and his thoughts hold more of 
^tenderness for his wife than they had ever held 
before. 

So day after day he postponed his departure, 
and day after day he was in the sick-room* full 
of contagion to all but those who, like himself, 
were hardened W having passed through the 
terrible ordeal, lie was surju'isotl, after a week 
or so had elapsed, to find how attentive he hud 
grown ; how it seemed no trouble to him to hold 
the cooling drink to poor Rose’s feverish lips, to 
moisten her burning brow, or to shift her painful 
position ; and it was wonderful how the giil 
preferred his help to all other, and how, when 
at the worst, she brightened at the sound of his 
voice ; yet more wonderful tlinn this was the 
happiness it gave him to be able to render these 
services. 

But it gave more pain than •pleasure to hear 
her, in her scarcely audible accent'*, thanking him, 
and saying how she should never, never be able 
to' repay her dear husband for all bis kindness 
*-*«the best and most devoted husband in the 
world. It was impossible for any one who had 
nourished and matui'ed such designs os had ho 
lately been liodbury’s, to feel otherwise than 
guilty — a base guiltinoHs — on hearing language 
which was more touching than the keenest 
reproaches. 

When she was quiet, too weak to speak, but 
not too weak to smile as she held his hand while 
ho sat by her side in the darkened room, he 
would recall the time when she was a bright, 
healthy girl, and afterwards a happy mother, 
devoted to her children and to her husband : all 
her faults and foibles sank to insignificance then, . 
and he began to doubt whether among the fresh j 
scenes he was to seek he would ever be happier. 
He doubted, too, whether he should ever fin«l 
another so entirely earnest in her love for him, 
<mo who, to use a homely phrase, would go 
through fire and water for him ; ami following 
mp this train of thought, ho doubted if she would 
when she found herself deserted by him. 
he shook might kill her ; but beyond that there 
iWas a chance that so fiery a spirit as was hers, 
all her lo^e, would lead her to put an end 
to hei' own life, if nothing still worse followed. 

I raarle hod gone back to his district, being 
tenable to opare any more time, so he was not 

S ) ha feareu, To do Rodbury justice, he was 
aldly likely to hold Sporle or any one else in 
p(|i«onal fear. 

H At latt, after much deliberation, more painful 
than he had expected t *^d the task of (lecision 
40 Prove, he resolved to wait a day or two longer, 
IP tei to see her through the crisis, and then he 
leave hen 'He was ang^ with himself 
such hesitation, which, indoe<1, sur< 
illMi as angered him. He did not dream 

one of the best symptoms his care- 
netnre had ever (mown ; nor did he 
iiaiilw the pains which the prospect of 

hia wife and children gave hi^i. 


The proposed time elapsed ; his wife seemed 
duly passing through the necessary stages to con* 
vulescence ; she certainly was growing stronger. 
Her eyes, it was true, were covered by a bandage ; 
but this, Rodbury knew, or thought he knew, was 
n very common incident in this terrible disease. 
Thus the days went on, until once again, for the 
third time, the eve of his departure Lad come. 
‘And 1 wonder,’ he muttered as, after a short 
saunter in the fresh open air, he came in sight 
of his house, * what will happen to upset my plans 
to-night ? There has been the worst of luck about 
them at present.’ 

He was couseious, while persuading himself 
that he was anxious for a final success, that his 
heart was not so much in the scheme as it had 
been, and that its completion would cause in him 
but a moderate exultation. 

lie went into the house and into his wife’s 
room. It was now the eaily twilight of an 
AiigUbt evening. Everything, even in that crowded 
neighbourhood, happened, as he remembered many 
ami many a day afterwards, to be hushed. No 
vehicles were passing ; the vendors of street goods 
had not come out for the night, while those who 
plied during the day had ceased their calling ; 
even the children on the strt'et were quiet How 
well Rodbury afterwards recalled the unaccus- 
tomed pea< e and hush of that moment ! 

The room hu<l hitherto been kept darkened, 
but the blind was now drawn up, and it woe 
light enough ; yet Rose still wore a shade over 
her eyes. The window was open, and the soft 
balmy air of summer’s last days made pleasant 
c\en the confined apartment. 

Rose turned to her husband as she heard his 
step, with a smile. He had grown u§ed to see 
in her smile something very sad ; but as the light 
fell upon her face this evening, there was then 
nn expression whicli it pained him to see, and 
the same light showed how terribly she was dis- 
figured by the disease. Hitherto, this unsightli- 
ness — sucii a dreadful calamity for Rose, and her 
blight ]iretty face— had been used by her husband 
in his attempts to steel himself for his task ; but 
now, he could not understand why, although he 
had never .seen the disfigurement so plainly, and 
though her features had never appeared so seamed 
and unattractive, he yet felt notliing of the repul- 


and unattractive, he yet felt nothing of the repul- 
sion such a change might have been cxpectea to 
produce. 

lie ''Ut down by his wife and spoke to her. 
She smiled again, but this time her lips quivered 


lie ''Ut down by his wife and spoke to her. 
She smiled again, but this time her lips quivered 
strangely ; then, os had been her habit of late, 
she lelt for his hand, pressed it in her own, 
clasped it to her for an instant, then kissed it pas- 
sionately, and burst into a rain of hysterical tears, 
striving through her wild sobbing to say some* 
thing which she could not render intelligible, 
Rodbury threw his arm round her, and drawing 
her head down upon his shoulder, ppoko sooth- 
ingly to her, and asked with a solicitude he 
had no need to feign, the cause of this outburst- 
rallying her, too, on the folly of thus giving 
w^ay, now that she was getting well so fast, and 
had })as8(Hl all the dangers of her fearful illness, 

‘0 Frank! my own, my dear husband V at 
last exclaimed the girl, ‘do not speak like that, 
or you will kill me ! I have never been fit 
to be your wife, I know, and have always known 
it; you have borne with me because jou werb 
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kind, and I hadi perhaps, some pretti- 

nesSk-r-No ! do not interrupt she said, as 
Bddbttry began to speak ; ‘all that is true ; but 
do not argue upon it, for you do not know what is 
coming. Mv face, even such as it was, is utterly 
disfigured — 1 can feel it is ; niy mere touch tells 
me how I must look. I shall only know it thus, 
ior I am now less fit than ever to be your wife. I 
am blind, Frank ! completely and hopelessly blind ! 
I shall never see the light of day again ; and worse 
than that, far, far worse ! 1 shall never more look 
on the kind face of my dear husband, or see my 
darling children. — Ah ! you draw from me ! 1 
knew you would. Why should a sightless, dis- 
figured’ — 

‘Draw from you, Rose! — shrink from my 
dearest wife ! ’ exclaimed Rodbury. He had in- 
voluntarily pushed back his chaii at the first 
shock ; but now he clasped the girl in his arms 
and spoke with an earnestness which had the ring 
of truth in it * I will hope for better than you 
tell me. With time’ 

Poor Rose’s tears burst into a fresh flood at 
this, and she gasped: ‘No, no! — never! Dr 
Bei^e told me so to-day.* 

‘Then I will always stay with you, Rose!’ 
cried her husband. His words had a deeper 
meaning than was dreamt of by their bearer ; 
‘and you shall not miss even your eves while 
using mine. I have news also ; but f will say 
only this at present : we shull always be above 
any need for toil, above all fear of want. You 
shall have no care for our living or the comfort 
and well-being of our children, and I need never 
again go out with John. My circuinstiinces are 
greatly changed. — Now, dry your tears, and tell 
me where you should like to live, with tlie chil- 
dren, and what they shall have to please them.’ 

He said a great deal more, certainly in a strain 
which he had not intended to fall into when 
he entered the house; but without thoroughly 
knowing it, Frank Rodbury, so to call him still, 
had been undergoing an improving discipline for 
some time. He had, until that liour, persuaded 
himself that he wiis as determined to carry out 
his plans of emancipation as ever ; that is, he j 
thought he was as selfish as ever, but his churlish- 
ness had been greatly undermined, and he was 
cm altered man. Now, the terrible announcement 
made by his wife ; the sight of her seamed and 
pitted face, which the poor girl knew was dis- 
figured, but which she woufd never see ; the pic- 
ture which arose constantly in his mind of the 
children, his children, soothing and clinging to 
tbei» blind, unsightly, and deserted mother, was 
loo much for him. 

He was sincere in what he said ; and despite 
Ihe shocking circumstances which surrounded 
them, he passed an hour or two by his wife’s side 
more happily than he had passed any interval 
fqr months. After ^ a day or two, all fear of con- 
tagion being gone. Rose was moved to a healthy 
northern suburb of London, and her children 
fsire^ bro^ht to see her. These were in robust 
nealtb. The girl could toddle about freely and 
tidk, with a very pretty tongue; while a finer 
Hitli follow than the boy never greeted a father’s 

kfiUidbury groaned when he reflected that the 
|ip^ mother would never a^ain look npon their 
features or see thw pretty curls ; and 


then, with a still keener pong, he thought : ‘What 
could I have been dreaming of, to plan the 
leaving such beautiful little creatures as these? 
children that many a lord would give half hk 
lands to own.’ 

This was a great change from his previous lines 
of reflection ; but Rodbury was not conscious of 
any inconsistency ; he only knew that his heart 
now seemed bound to his wife and children, and 
felt that he could nut be happy apoi't from 
them.* 

It need merely be said here that the subsenuent 
report of the cloctor and the condition ot the 
patient herself only too strongly confirmed the 

E '*!!! announcement Rose ha(l made. 8he was 
, hopelessly and wholly blind. Yet, m it so 
often happens with us in our worst afflictions, 
there was even with this some alleviating power, 
for in the increased attention of her husbana — the 
softened tone and tenderness which she so soon 
recognised — Rose had an under-current of happi- 
ness despite of her blindness ; and the sad smile 
which was once familiar to her lips was changed 
for a brighter if still a subdued one. 

As soon as it >wi8 safe to do so, Rodbury went 
to his friend Asliwell and consulted liim as to 
the best plan to be pursued * under his altered 
views. These view.s considerably astonished Mr 


views. These view.s consKlerabJv astonishea Mr 
Ashwell, who was greatly alTecteu by poor Rose’s 
story, and honestly reproached liiniself for having 
given counsel to her husband which involved so 
much pain to lier. He had no doubt now as to 
the counsel he should give, and this exactly 
chiming witli his friend’s own views, it was 
immediately adopted. 

A great deal might, be said about the import&nt 
changes which took place ; but ns the result must 
be plainly »oi'e.seen, it will not bo worth while 
to postpone tlic close of our story. Rodbury—- he 
never changed his assumed name — decided upon 
going to the Far A^'eBt, to (kilifornia, indeed ; and 
revealing to some extent his altered position, he 
asked Mr Sparle to go with him, seeing many 
ways in which the sound practical sense and 
business liulnts of his brother-in-law would be 
I valuable ; but Bparle’s rejdy was a decided nega- 
tive, and — as his last utterance in our chronicle— 
shall be recorded. 

*No, Mr Rodbury,’ he said. *I am much, 
obliged to you, but it won't do, I am not half 
so surprised about your money os you may 
expect, for I have always seen you yos of A 
different stamp from ourselves; afid if I could 
have stopped tier, Rose should not. have married 
you— that’s straight. I can see why you arA, 
taking her and the young ones to America ; you, ; 
will not meet anj' of your friends in Califomy j 
and 1 dessay you will manage very well there , 
and bring up the girl and boy like a ladv 
gentleman. l’>ut you could not make a gentlfitmail , 


of me ; and alter a time I shouhl be in the 
and be always reminding you, if it was only 
my being there, of these timee.^ We ihicri|lj^ 
quarrel, and Rose would be miserable. ‘ 

are best apart^ and we both feel it’ In hl» 
Rodbury was probably pleased at this ’ 

Within a fortniglit from this inteiwaisr'^AiM^ 
sailed for New York, Rose an4 the 
travelling in such state— with 
nurses, these not so much for the 
help in their new life— as almost oft ^ 
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Tbifl^ of course^ loon got 9Ver ; and her 
unfoHum^ UmdneM shielded her in her inter- 
course with .tiie other passengers, who might 
otherwise have marvelled at the manners of their 
fellow-Tp/ager. 

Copfomia was duly reached, and a farm, which 
they soon learned to call a ‘ranche,’ purchased. 
If . Sparle’s prediction about bringing up the 
d^ren as ladies and gentlemen was not liter- 
aifty M yet all five, of which number his 
feimly eventually consisted, were brought pp by 
yR^burv in a befitting manner, and lie was as 


yl^bury in a befitting manner, and he was as 
'^happy as a man can well be. 

we close this history by telling how a friend of 
lir Aehwell, liaving been on a sportiim tour out 
West, called upon that gentleman on liia return, 
and in the course of his narrative said : ‘ While in 
Califomia, whom do you suppose I came across i 
Why. Cy Launceston ! You remember him ? A 
fellow down in Leicestershire, whom everybody 
e;rpected would drop into penal servitude some 
day, even if ho escaped the gallows. Well, there 
he is, quite an iniluential settler, and a most 
successful one. He has a great csbite, and culls 
himself Rodbury. I understand his name is now 
l^aliy ’ this in the States. Anyhow, there he 
lives with his wife. Poor creature, she is blind ; 
ifom the smallpox, I believe, and certainly I 
■^ver saw any one more marked with it. How- 
ever, In spite of this, she is a bright cheerful 
little woman, and seems to worship the very 

B id her husband walks on ; at least, so I 
from the neighbours, lie has five of the 
finest childi’en I ever saw-— three sons and two 
daughters. You should see them ride their 
pomes ! ^ It took away iny breath — and I am a 
pretty fair hand across country, I flatter myself — 
to see some of the ground tliey went over ! 
There he is, as I tell you, a i-egular Yankee 
citizen ; and some day, for all I know, he will be 
in Congress, so high dobs his character stand. 
Only think ! Cyrus Launceston, of all persons in 
the world, being presented as an embodimeut of 
the moral, social, and in fact general virtues !’ 

' It was strange, no doubt, to one who, like the 
speaker, knew some of tlie antecedents of the 
’ person in question ; hut it is never too late to 
:mpnil 

Henhy Tinson. 


THE MONTH: 

BCIBNCB AN D ARTS. 

liyjlto; Bonce the invention of the telephone, there 
been^ difficulty in using it on wires which 
hung near other wires employed for tele- 
puipo^ for the reason that the sounds 
working of the' instruments in the tele- 
chrauit arq ^iotinctly audible on the tele- 
Ociropit, and make a most distressing ratt- 
phenomenon is known as induction ; 
many electricians have striven to obviate its 
Among these, some time ago, was Mr 
vZM^on Davies, who, after giving much study 
was led to recognise the so-called 
as a distinct variety of electricjil 


instead of being avoided, might 
W After a numlxa* of experi- 


ments, he constructed an instrument which takes 
advantage qf this force, and which is so closeljr; 
connected with the phenomena of sound ^at. ho 
calls it the Phonopore. We had recency in 
London an opportunity of seeing the apparatus in 
action, and were much impressed with its wonder- 
ful capabilities Attached to an ordinary tele- 
graph line, and by the aid of ordinary trans- 
mitting and receiving instruments, phonoporic 
messages can be sent from both ends of the one 
wire at the same time, while another message is 
being sent without any interruption by the tele- 
graph operators. The Phonopore thus becomes a 
moat useful auxiliary to a line which may through 
some local circumstance bo called upon to do 
more work than it is calculated for. ITie instru- 
ment is readily attached, and will at once triple 
the capabilities of the circuit 

It has been reported in the Times that two 
large Russian guns have recently been constructed 
for the ironclad Sinope, These weapons have a 
twelve-inch bore, weigh each fifty tons, and will 
throw a projectile which weighs nearly half a ton* 
With a charge of two hundred and seventy pounds 
of powder, tlie guns will have a range of thirteen 
miles ; and as the object fired at will at that dis- 
tance be quite out of sight, the guns must be 
directed by the aid of a map. We confess that 
we cannot exactly see how this can be done from 
the deck of a ship. 

' A coiTespondent of the Scientific American 
describes a well of six-inch bore and two hundred 
feet deep at a town in Colorado w'hich exhibits 
phenomena that liken it to a barometer. This 
well is driven through limestone, clay, and gravel, 
until water is reached in quicksand. Before the 
occurrence of a storm, this boring emits a blast 
of pure cool air with a roaring noise, which is 
loud enough to be heard some distance away ; 
but as the storm passes, the air-current is reversed^ 
and is sucked downwards with an equal force* 
There are other wells in the vicinity which 
exhibit the siime peculiarity. 

A writer in one of tlie leading New York papew 
complains bitterly of the amount of destruction^ 
which is wrought uppn fruit-trees and crops by 
the English sparrow. These busy little biitls 
have inci'eased to an enormous extent since 
their importation into the country. The United 
States Agricultural Department became fully aliv^ 
to this evil of over-population among the sparrowa 
some time ago, and in one of their Reixirts recom-' 
mended the employment of poisoned grain as a 
means for their destruction, and full directions 
for preparing it are given. It is believed that tha 
only animal pest which is capable of doing more 
mischief than the sparrow is the rabbit, which ; 
is causing such havoc in Australia. Both depre- 
dators were imported from England most pro- 
bably for mere sentimental reasons. 

At the recent International Photographic ExhU 
bitioii at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, a numhtf 
of novelties in the shape of apparatus wm 
exhibited. But the most striking feature of the ; 
display was the daily exhibition of lantern photo- 
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a certain temperatare, fermentation ensiiea, the 
liquid la atrained« and ^fter a few day« it is ready 
for use-»a raW-coloured wine of good quality. 
Currants are also used in the French vineyards, 
to add to the fresh grapes, and the whole are 
allow^ to ferment together. The wine obtained 
is of fine quality, ami, curiously enough, is far 
better than if the currant wine is added to the 
grape wine after separate manufacture. 

^ ^jjJtpother Iteport from the l^nite<l States^ consul 
Marseilles points out that the olive-oiV trade 
‘of Southern Fraiu'e is biing terribly injured by 
tine wholesale adulteration of that article of com- 
merce. For this purpose the oils of various seeds 
are usi*d, CHpecially cotton-seed oil, which is cheap, 
and which, moreover, has a palatable flavour. 
TThe admixture of this oil with true olive oil 
has been up to this time very dilficult of di‘tec. 
lion. A way, however, has been discovered of 
detecting the atlulterator in his nefarious woik. 
This method depends upon the principle that oils 
when mixed with certain acids assume different 
shades of colour. Pure olive oil will when so 
located assume a cortiiiii tint of yellow, which cun 
always he compared with a stfftidard colour ; and 
it becomes very much darker if it be adulterated, 
the colour de(‘pening according to the amount of 
a lulteration. To show the extent to which olive 
oills now adulterated it is stated that more than 
two million gallons of cotton -seed oil come from 
the United States to Maiwilles annually, and it 
is estimated that half of it is used for sophisti- 
cating olive oil. It is curious to find that a very 
large proportion of the oil so made finds its way 
baclc to the Unitc'd States, notwithstanding a duty 
of thirty per cent, upon its imporU\tion. 

It is pretty well known that many of our Pail- 
way Companies, in order to obviate any chamo 
of competition by means of the canals which inter- 
cept the country, and which before the establish- 
ment of iron roads did such a thriving trade, 
have bought up those water-ways, so as to render 
them idle. In order to again throw these canals 
open, a Bill has been intrlxluced into parliament 
which proposes to confer upon the local authorities 
power to acquire any canal wdien it is desirable 
in the public interest that a Railway Company 
should cease to have interest in it. The (^onipany 
in such a ciwe would be compelled to part with 
the oan.d at its a(‘tiial value without any increase 
for compulsory sivle. 

,A,new method of studying the structure of 
timber has ^cen brought before one of the 
American Scientific Societies. The system recom- 
mended is to employ frames of cardboard, each 
holding three samples of the wood to be studied 
or examined. This wood being in the form of 
a section as thin as it can possibly be cut, the 
ftree sections would exhjbit tlie wood under three 
different, aspects, one being transverse across the 
^Ain, and tne other U ^it in the direction best 
to a study of the structure of the material, 
ayatem seems to us to be merely a variation 
of t)ie common method of examining woods in 
.notion with the more powerful eye provided by 
%^lcroAcope. 

Aioyel farm of canal has been designed and 
bj^Mr Arthur Pickard of Lecd% and a 
modfd of it has lately been exhibited in 
The ^bject( of tbe invent^ is tOjdb away 
^ hr any form of hanhtge>by tbe*^ rather, 


round-about process of putting the water in 
motion itself. This is brought about by dividinc 
the canal into two by a central partition, ^ and 
putting a screw propeller, worked by steam-power, 
at one end of tbe water-way. This screw will 
force the current in one direction, and cause it to 
return by the separated half of the canal We 
fear this is one of those schemes which work 
very well on a small scale and in a model, but 
which are hardly prac'ticable when applied to real 
work. 

The recent salutary alterations in our patent 
laws have had the efl’ect of encouraging inventors ; 
ami many useful articles and contrivances ore 
now brought forward which in former days would 
jH‘rhap8 never have been invented, or at anyrate 
not made public. Among recent small things of 
this character we may note a Patent Drying Rack 
for household purposes, which has been invented 
by Mr T. G. t)aw of Cheapside. This is essen- 
tially a domestic contrivance, and its homely duty 
is to dry plates, dishes, and glasses, and other 
utensils without wiping them. The rack consists 
of an upright ladder-like arrangement, fitted with 
shelves, having between them various-sized ejiaces. 
The top shelves have pegs upon which tumblers 
and other glasses, jugs, &c., can be placed in an 
inverted position after having been rinsed. The 
lower shelves are designed for plates and dishes. 
The contrivan(‘e occupies very small space, for 
over one hundred pieces of crockery and glass 
can be dried on a rack vv hich takes up only one 
8(jnare ioot of ground and is about fiive feet 
high. The diainape from these various articles 
is caught and carried to a reservoir, so that ouo 
article cannot drip into another below it. 

* Another n])plianc(‘, also of a domestic character, 
is of more importance, because it aims not only in 
fultUling an ordinary domestic want, but in obvi- 
ating loas of life by fire. This is an improved 
Fire-guard, patented by G. W. Page of King’s 
Lynn, It consists of a curtain of flexible wuro- 
netting which rolls like a blind in fiont of the 
fireplace, and which when not in use rolls up in 
a space provided for it underneath the mantel- 
piece and is quite out of sight. The utility of 
this invention for protecting ladies and children 
from those lamentable accidents which have so 
often occurreil is obvious, and the invention is 
likely to meet with very wide adoption by those 
who are careful to take advantage of such precau- 
tions against accidents. 

We have recently had an opportunity of seeing 
in motion a new electrical tramway,’ tiie first of 
its kind w'hich has been established in Euhope. 
This interesting installation is at Northfleet, near 
London, and it promises to be the pioneer of a 
system which will replace the use of horses for 
tramway-work. The line is about a mile in 
length. The cars go at good speed and up some* 
vv hat steep gradients with the greatest ease. The 
method employed is that known os the Electrical 
Series System, and will admit of several cars 
running together on one line at the same time 
without any chance of collision. The current is 
generated by a dynamo- machine at one end of tbe 
line, and is carried beneath the road to certain 
contact-pieces which lie in a conduit below one 
of the rails. Rubbing against these contacts ie a 
kind of conducting bar, whith projects from tbe 
vehicle through a commanicfiting slot by ibe 
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of the rail By this means the current is con- { 
veyed to a dynamo carried beneath the cat) i 
which is geared to the wheels. The inauguration 
of the new system has attracted much attention. 

GOOD AND BAD LUCK. 

COINCIDENCES. 

Nothing is commoner than to hear talk of good 
luck and bad ; lucky people and unlucky ; lucky 
days and unlucky, with special reference to 
Fnday, which seems to have got a terribly bad 
name indeed. Ninety-nine sailom out of a hun- 
dred count it unlucky to set sail on that Jay ; and 
some, even captains who have weathered many a 
storm, refuse to do so. T was talking the other 
day to an old *salt* at Brighton about this very 
question, and I did my best to get out of him 
what his views were, and what reason there could 
be- for so strong and widespread a belief, or, as 
some call it, superatition. - 

‘You,’ said 1, ‘ liave been afloat pretty often ; to 
ihy knowledge ’ 

‘Forty yeiu's, next March, in all weathers,* 
interriinted the captain. 

‘ Well, then, what ’s your own real opinion about 
Friday!’ 

‘ I can’t say I like it at all myself,’ lie answered. 
*1 never knowod tilings turn out right that were 
launched on a Friday ; though 1 *ve had to face 
them in my time ; for it isn’t every skipper or owner 
that will listen wlien the men growl about going 
to sea on the day after Thursday. “It’s all a 
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confounded pack o’ nonsense,” they say. All the 
same, it holds good among sailors, and will liold. 
too. —Ask any of ’em alongshore here what they 
think. They will tell you that the worst gale 
last November began on a Friday, when the life- 
boat was all but capsized— that the end of tlie 
new pier was washed away on a Friday— that 
Friday’s catch of fish is always about the worat of 
the lot ; and if the nets break away of a night 
with mackerel, it ’s sure to be coming home on a 
Friday.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘as for mere luck at sea, do you 
know that a year or two ago one of our great 
shipbuilders determined to show that you sailors 
wefe all in the wrong about this terrible day? 
He built a brig and named her Friday^ laid down 
her lines on a Friday, finished her that day 
seven weeks, launched her a \veek later ; her 
.^ptain’s name was “ Friday,” with thirteen hands 
aboard— the worst of all unlucky numbers— and 
on a Friday she set sail for her first trip ! — That’s 
a pretty good proof of what Friday luck is I 
—Did you ever near of thfit brig V 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, sir, I /lave heerd of 
that yam before ; but you ’ve left out one thing, 
now. Did you ever hear what become of that 
^erebrigl* 

‘No,’ said I; *I don’t know that; but of 
course*- 

‘ No, no, sir ; you don’t know, and nobody else 
don’t know. They said she w’ould come home on 
a %iday ; but she didn’t come ; and Jack Rogers, 
the old coastguard at Hove — as I heard tell the I 
stwy— he swears she was never heard of again, 
eaptain or crew. And as for thirteen hands 
si^ardf 'v^hy, that bne lubber oyer the baker’s 
^hla kave kaea a regular Jonah ; and a ! 


Jonah’s time he would have had of it, too, till 
the fishes got hold of him. — No offence, sir, I 
hope, at my speaking out so strong ; but there 
no mistake about Friday.— G<x)d-niglit, sir.’ 

Yet., in spite of my old sailoi s belief, some great 
and notable and good things have taken place on 
a Friday, which would liave amazed him not a 
little if I had then seized the clmnce of telling 
them. For example : On Friday, 3d August 
1492, Christopher Columbus set sail on his great 
voyagft of discovery. On Friday, 12th October 
1492, he first discovered land. On Friday, 4th 
January 1493, he sailed on liis return voyage, 
for Spain ; and on Friday, Ifith March 1493, he 
arrived in safety at Palos. Many other historic 
events of sh^nificancc and of g^)od-luck have 
occurred on Friday. 

Yet Friday is regarded by many as a day of 
ill-luck ; but for making it specially unlucky you 
must upset the salt. ‘The falling of salt,^ says 
my Lord Bacon, ‘is an authentic presagement of 
ill-fortune, nor can every tempiir contemn it. Yet 
is it only an omen.’ Nor is the origin of this 
belief far to seek. From tlie earliest times, salt, 
itself incorruptible, has always been regarded os 
more or less sacred ; hence sprang its having a 
place in all rites of sacrifice and oblation. Thus it 
became a symbol of friendship, ond, before any 
other service, was offered to the guest, in token of 
good-will on the part of the host. If, during this 
offering, it was accidentally upset, and, still worse, 
if intentionally on either side, evil in some shape 
was deemed a certain issue. 

To turn now to such minor matters as mere 
luck in every-day life is to make a mighty step 
down to trifles. If a coin be spun into the air, it 
I is obvious it the chances whether it come down 
head or fiiil uppermost must be equal. Yet, in 
spite of this, one special woman in a village shall 
be said to have great luck in the ‘making* of butter, 
or one particular gardener to be most lucky in the 
grafting of roses or melons ; that is to say, that 
Lucky Betty or Lucky Tom succeeds where scores 
of others would fail. Whereas, the truth is that 
success in either case is simply owing to greater 
skill or greater care in handling the churn or the 
pruning-knife, which the other bumpkins fail to 
exert. If tiot so, all comes back to the doctrine of 
chances ; and any one given Hodge or Dolly may 
be as lucky as Tom or Betty. 

Oh ! say some village wiseacres, ‘ but fortune 
favours fools !’ Yes, now and then jt would seem 
so ; perhaps because a fool trusts all to fortune, 
and sometime.^ succeeds where wiser men fail-;- 
mainly through ignorance of danger or obstacle— 
and so goes to work coolly in hazardous things ; 
just as a blind man, liaving once learned the road, 
will w'alk calmly along the very edge of a cliff, 
where the owner of a pair of sliaij) eyes would be 
I apt to grow dizzy and stumble. It a fool wka 
leaves his dooi*8 unlocked escapes robbery, lit 
is often called fortunate or lucky ; whereas 
! prudent man who prevents the bursar’s visit Ijy 
wise precautions, enjoys no such ciedit, but hfUl 
to be content with being more freqiwmUy 
than tlie fool, because he puts himself xnojMi in {Be 
way of good fortune. Now and 
with some poor forlorn wretch with whnm 
thing seems to go wrong, 
trouble, soon gets the nickname 
JDick. 
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, But» of Cai* more various and true interest than 
any ma^ttwB of tnerevluck and chance, good fortune, 
ana jbadi ore whatj for want of a better name, we 
Cfdl Ootn^^ into which there would seem to 

enter a new factor, not so easily defined. By way 
of iUustration, I give a few instances which 
fidlen under my own personal observation. 
Thus ; i meet with a stray word, say ‘ Toboggan,’ 
just now in common use among us, and, as a 
of mere curiosity, wish to know its deriva- 
tion* I consult every ilintionary I can layliands 
^ hut in not one of them does the word appear, 
vivaek right and left among the gay young people 
who are just now gone mad about the delights 
of Tobogganing ; but not a soul can help me. I 
<^stiOn two charming girl graduates fresh from 
: we Honour list at Cambridge, one of them sjMJci- 
aliy great in etymology, whom 1 beg to visit the 
British Museum in search of that odd Canadian 
word. I might as well have asked the man in the 
moon; and I give up ‘Toboggan’ os a hopeless 
mystery ; and in a month’s time have lorgotUm 
the whole affair. But one Jay I walk into the 
Free Library at the neighbouring county town, 
and take up a number of a locaf magazine, open it 
at random, and as the motto to an artide on 
* Acme Skates,’ I see these words : ‘ Toboggan, 
from odahagarif an Indian word for sled.’ 

. Again, I have a brother whom I very seldom 
%ee, and who seldom leaves his headcmarters, some 
three hundred miles away. I walk four miles 
through the woods to a small roadside station, on 
my way to Waterloo. The train is at the plat- 
form, but waits for the arrival of an c.<cursion 
train from Bristol. In five minutes it comes 
rattling down the branch line : out pour a crowd 
of passengers to change carriages for London ; and 
the first person I see hurrying along is an old 
friend whom I believed to be at Cannes. We jour- 
neyed up together to Waterloo, and almost the 
first thing she said to me was : ‘ How is your 
brother Jack ? Do you ever see him ? ’ 

^Never,’ I replied. ‘ He may be dead and 
buried, for all 1 know. I roiely go to London, 
and he still more rarely visits the great city; so 
that there is no chance of catching him during 
one of his fiying visits.’ 

*1 oin sorry for that,’ said Miranda. ‘It’s two 
jears since 1 last saw him at your house, when 
you lived, in town.’ 

When we got to Waterloo, there was some 
' a^/ to whether we should travel any foi'ther 

; ; but the end of it was that, as Miranda 

; ^hs bovnd for Regent Street, and I for Holbom, 
9^ would walk to Charing Cross by the suspen- 
bridge. As wo went down the steps at the 
cither end of the bridge, a man with a carpet bog 
weenie rushing up to meet us, two steps at a time, 
that man was inyc brother Jack !~ amazed, 
nnd glad to see us, and we to see him. Five 
'hrinum later, we should have missed him. 

Uke a regMJ^“ House that Jack built,’’ 
said t *lf 1 haah^t Walked to that special train 
Woodend, I should not have met Miranda. 
( iKOt meeting her, 1 should have taken a ’bus 
}|tl Waterloo, and never gone over Hungeiiord 


lawyet^s long before thk-^And that reminds me, 
old fellow, It’s exactly two years since I saw 
you. I catne up on this very 16th of Kovember 
m 1864, and slept at your house ; and now wn 
meet again on the 15th in this odd fashion,’ 

So, after a good talk, for I had completely 
forgotten the date of our last meeting, we parted. , 

Some ten or twelve years ago, I was in the 
habit of writing occasional articles for aii old- 
fashioned newspaper called the Daily Tearer* 
While on my way to the office one fine summer 
morning, I chanced to pass the well-known book- 
stall of my old acquaintance, Larkins, and strolled 
into the shop for a cbaL Mr Larkins wjus 
busy revising a catalogue ; and on a table in 
front of him, half covered with books, lay a 
newspaper. 

‘Good -morning, sir,’ said the bookseller; ‘ITl 
be with you in two minutes.’ 

‘No hurry,’ replied 1. ‘You take in the Teorer, 

I see ; 1 will have a look at it,’ 

Before I liad read half a column, he joined me. 

‘ If,’ said he, ‘ you had come in three minutes 
earlier, you would have seen the man who wrote 
that curious iirticle alx)ut rats.’ 

‘ Which curious article 1 ’ I inquired. 

‘Why, that very one now in your hand.’ 

‘That is very odd,’ said 1. ‘Who is the man, 
and how do you know that he wrote tlie paper 
on rats 1 ’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ replied Laikins, ‘ the gentleman is a 
stranger to me. But he came into the shop, 
bought a French grammar, and was just going 
out again, when he saw the Tearcr lying open 
there. “ Ah,” says he, “ do you take in that old 
gossip of a paper?”— “Yea ; and a very good old 
pfiper it is too.”— “Did you notice that little 
article on Rats?”— “I have just read iy’ I 
replied ; “ and a very good article it is.” — “ Well,’’ 
says tlie stranger, “1 am much obliged to you 
for the compliment ; I don’t often get praised ; 
but, as the author of ‘ Bats,’ I am bound to offer 
you my best thanks, and wish you a very good- 
morning.” And with that, away he went I 
never sot eyes on him before, and I don’t suppose 
that I ever shall do so again.’ 

‘If you should ever chance to do so, Mr Larkins, i 
tell him, with my compliments, that he went 
away with a lie in his mouth. He had no more 
to do with the “Rat” paper than Adam. I cor- 
rected the proof of it only two davs ago, and ,i 
the manuscript is now on my study table.’ 

After that, we had a long chat about coin- 
cidences in general, which I held to be common 
enough, though the one which had just occurred 
wixs singularly strangel 

‘ I don’t know much about their being common,’ 
said Mr Larkins ; ‘ but 1 can tell you of a for xnor^ 
curious instance. One day, a stranger came in 
and asked for a copy of Blair’s Sermona, a wril- ; 
known book, but quite out of fashion now. He i 
looked at the only copy I bad, bought it, and ^ 
paid for 0^; and was about to go, when he 
suddenly stopped and said : “ If you have Ho ! 

T 1 i iii' 


wid riiined,’ said she, ‘ we should not have 

4#^ JAck, ‘1 had not lx>st ray way 
I ghouM have ^n at mje 


objection, I will leave the book with you until 
I happen to be in town again.” — “ By aU^meanf^” 
said I ; “as long as you please.” ; 

‘Well, I kept that old Blair stowed awi^ 
months passed, and I saw nothing of him. 
as you know, it ao fell out that I gave pp mgr 
old premises at No. 190, ^d took thes€|, srad 
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|h^ posaed. Bat not || sign of my 

tb« purchaser of Blair, whom, iiideed, I had 
: almost forgotten, At Inst, one evening, in came 
^ an old IfiSy and asked for a copy of Blair’s 
have only one copy said I, “and 
1 f^r that I cannot part with that one, for it 
V?aa bonght and paid lor six months ago, tlioujjh 
the Owner has never called for it.” But the old 
lady was ve^ urgent with me ; and so at last X 
gave way. The price was one shilling. My new 
eustomer handed me half a sovereign to pay for it, 
and I turned round to get change, when some one 
else suddehly entei-ed, and I heard a sharp voice 
say : “ A pretty dance you have led me, Mr 
Larkins. Here have I been hunting up and down 
the street for half an hour in aeai-ch of iny old 
friend Blair. I could have sworn that I bonght it 
at No. 190.— I hope that the book is all safe.” — 
“You are quite ri^ht about 190 ; and there is your 
copy of Blair tied nn in paper as you left it six 
months ago. — This lady liad just persuaded me 
to let her have it, and I was just turning to give 
her change, when in you walked and claimed 
your property.” — “And I mean to have it too,” 
said the old man in rather a peppery tone. — Of 
course, he dul have it ; and the lady had to wait 
for another copy.’ 

* Well, Mr Larkins,’ said I, ‘ that is even more 
curious than the adventure of the paper on rata. 
— Did you ever see either of your customers 
again ?’ 

‘Never, to this day. — But I haven’t done with 
Sermons yet, if you care to hear another coin- 
cidence. A country schoolmaster somewhere down 
ih Devonshire wrote to me for a volume of 
Setmom io Boys, 1 told him that it was out 
of print, but that a second-hand copy might no 
doubt be had. To this he agreed ; and, of a 
friend lower down Booksellers’ Ilow, I got him 
a copy, ujicutf with his own handwriting on the 
fly-leaf ! given by the very same schoolmaster 
to a former pnnil, who had carried it off to 
London, and snowed how highly he valued 
sermons by selling his prize at a bookstall.’ 

One more example and I have done. Miss 

H of Bristol was a great writer of letters. 

One morning she entrusted a certain special 

letter to her brother 0 , just starting for the 

city. He, en routes meeting an elder brother 
G — and wishing to get rid of the letter, 

entrusted it to him. G , who possessed a 

memory as ti’eacherous as a sieve, put it into 
an inner pocket of a greatcoat for special safety, 
and. straightway utterly forgot its very existence. 
^The writer of the letter, supposing it to have 
been posted, also forgot the wliole affair. But 
many long months afl^r, while repairing lier 
brother’s greatcoat, she suddenly came upon tlAt 
mner pocket, dived into it, and there found her 
own letter, duly addressed and stamped. The 
discovery occurred on Christmas Day 1887 ; and 
; when opened, the letter was found to be dated 
Christmas 1886. There it had lain perdu for a 
twelvemonth to the very day — tliongn no doubt 
|i^e coat had been used hundreds of times by 
itf ecetotric owner, without a thought of his 
jttjat negligence. 

■ course, it xnay be said of all such occurrences 
^ this latter example of Coincidence, that they 
but trifles and scarcely worthy of notice ; 

upon them, nothing ever happens i 


in consequence of their having come to pass. But 
for all that, it may be said, in reply, tluit for tha 
most part life is made up of trifles, big and little, 
and that on some of these trifles events of singu* 
lar interest or importance often chance to turn. 
Many a grievous misfortune, or splendid good 
fortune, has depended on the loss, or delivery, 
or discovery of a letter, Alany a sudden and 
unexpected meeting of long-parted friends has 
caused joy or sorrow to a whole lifetime. Many 
a strahge chapter of adventure has issued from 
the sojourn of an odd volume of scfl'mons at a 
bookstall. Anyhow, the whole subject seems to 
be one not to be flung aside as unworthy of con- 
sideration. 

Whether any other factor besides that of chance 
enters into the birth of ^incidences, and if so, 
what that factor may be, is a question which must 
be left to our readers’ own consideration. Want 
of space forbids me to pursue it ; and I must be 
content if I set them thinking on some of the 
coincidences which have occurred in their own 
personal experience. 

My friend Boxer, to whom I once told one or 
two of the above Voincidences, calmly shook his 
bend, and then said : ‘Well, I will add one case 
to your list, os curious as any you have men- 
tioned. Last March I had a set oi plans to finish 
for the office. 1 counted them up, and made just 
thirty-one of them. Now, it so happens that my 
birthday was on the 31st, and on that day, as I 
thought, I finished the last of them. While 
smoking my final pii>e (not the thirty-first) that 
evening after my work was done, I said to 
myself : “ How oddly things do happen ! Here 
am I, thii*ty-oiie years old to-day, with thirty-one 
plans on the 3 1st day of the month.” Then 
I looked in my daybook to see when I began 
tliem, am! }> >ping that it was on January the 3i8t 
But it asir t ; very nearly, though — February 
the 1st Be lore tying the plans up, I counted 
them over again ; this time there were only 
tldrty — not one more could I make of them. 
Another glance at my daybook told me, too, that 
yesterday was my birthday ! and that to-day was 
April the Ist, when wise men are sometimes made 
April fools.— Tliat,’ stud Boxer spitefullyi^ ‘was 
very near being a remarkable Coincidence.’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE CHIQNECTO SHIP IIAIWVAY.* 

The inauguration of the Chignecto Marine Trans- 
port Bidlwuy Company, to give the undertaking 
its full title, is deserving of some notice, for it 
mai'ks an epoch in engineering enterprise, as the 
first attempt to curry into actual practice a system 
of transporting vessels •of large tonnage aorotev 
isthmuses which, thongdi frequently mooted, 
cussed, and strongly advocated, has never as 
been further developed than favourable 
and carefully elaborated illustrations and 
The fact, therefore, that work has actual^h^j 
commenced on the first ship railway, 
long the transport of vessels between 
Amherst across the narrow isthmus 
Nova Scotia with the mainland will 
plished fact, cannot fail to arouse tlte 
merely of tlie menil>ers of the engmealdia^^jpdm^ 
sion but of the public itself^ 
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TumijD^ now to tlw theory of the scheme itself, 
re may priefiy sum up its salient features for 


we may briefly sum up its salient features for 
our readers* A ship railway is designed to 
answer all the purposes of a canal— namely, 
enabling vessels to pass from one sea to another 
without the expense of cutting a navigable 
'Channel, and avoiding tlie necossitjr of a large 
number of locks — a most expensive item in cost, 
jWhen the variation of the times of the tides on 
Oither side of the i^thiniH presents the ditficiilt 
piToblem of^ great differences of level in thfe two 
ceUs to be connected. 

The essential arrangements for the carrying 
out of a ship railway will bo readily understood. 
Docks are constructed at each terminus to accom- 
modate the vessels ; in this cunp, sufficient to hold 
at the same time six vessels of a thousand tons 
each with full cargo ; powerful hydraulic lifts 
are provided for raising and lowering the vessels 
to the railway across the isthmus, seventeen miles | 
in length. The vessels are carried on cradles 
running on four lines of lailn, and are drawn by I 
two locomotive engines working side by side. 


OOXtCEENIKa A ^URLBOXlOUGH RELIC AKP 
* <TWB CHEVELRY NOVELS.* 


correspondent of the Pall Mall GemtU poiUted 
out in that journal ou May 3, 1663 ; and the then 
Marquis of Blandford endeavoured to recover the 
treasure from the purchaser ; but he 'would not 
part* This historical memento has now, however^ 
found once more a resting-place in the family; 
for it has come into the possession of Mr H. Q. 
Churchill, who brought out and edited the 
Ckeveky Novell and who has been residing in 
Spain for some years. 


IN AN OLD CHURCHtAED. 


Ik one of England’s sweetest spots, 

A little old gray church 1 found ; 
Around it lies — dear restful ground — 
God’s garden with its sacred plots. 


Turning, now, to the gengrimhical question in 
the case in point : the advantages of the new 
route will be readily perceived by glancing at 
the map of Canada, vessels leaving tJie ports in 
the River and the Gulf of St Lawron<‘e for the 


With myriad arms the ivy holds 
Its time-worn walls in close einbi*aoe ; 
So Memory sometimos keeps a face 
Half veiled ixl tender misty folds. 


j Bay of Fundy and the harbours along the eastern i 
l.iBoauoard of the United States ore at present com- ; 


palled to pass round the northern point of Nova 
Scotia. By availing themselves of the new ship 
railway, a saving in distance of from five to seven 
hundred miles wdll he effected, in addition to 
cocaping the risks ot mi\igation outside Nova 
Scotia, and the enhanced marine insurance 
premium^ charged for a notoriously bud piece 
of coasting. Slorovor, vessels of lighter build 
can be en^loyed in the service, being no longer 
required to face the open Atlantic Ocean. The 
new mode of transport wdll also be available when 
tha^traits of Canso, which are frequented by 
anhiSer craft, arc blocked with ice. 

The Dominion of Canada has subsidised the 
undertaking ; whilst the Municipal Council of the 
county of Cumberland, Nova Scotia, through 
whicliv the line passes, has made a free grant 
of all land require<l. The engineers of the 
^ undertaking are Sir John Fowler, K.C.M.G., and 
,MrB. Baker, well known os the designers of the 
celebrated Forth Bridge, now rapidly approaching 
etijillessfal co, 7 ipletion. 


With sleepy twitter and with song 
The tower, bird haunted, is alive ; 
In leafy aeaa they dip and dive, 
Those tiny warblei’s all day long. 


Like sentinels grown hoar with age, 

The ciuinbling hoadstonos guard the graves 
That softlj swell —green voiceless waves. 
That will not break though tempests rage. 


' Concerning them that are asleep ’ 
111 this sweet hamlet of the dead, 
In btoken sentences I road 
The record those old tablets keep ; 


Each told its tale, for hath not Grief 
A voice whoso echoes never die ? 
Adown the ages, Rachers cry 
Still rings o’er some God-garuored sheaf. 


Mine eyes, ne’er prodigal of tears, 

Did fill with such as seemed to riso 
And drown the glory of the skies. 

O’er those Who ’d slept two hundred yeais. 

M. Hbddkewiox i3Aowir& 


The SuTwlerland Sale is still within the memory 
^ 0i many of our readers. . One of the lots sold on 
i j l^ovember 0, 1882, was the * Presentatioi^ Copy of 
' ihoOongratulatory Veraes recited at the Sheldonian 
, Thaattu, Oxford (Japi^ry 1» non), <m the occasion 
the victory of Blenheim, and given to the 
t Duke of Marlborough,' recounting the battle, 
ahA the capture of Tallard, the taking of 
itaip and Landau, Ac. That a volume 'so 
^^iaaoeiated with the origin of his wealth 
i should be «old^ argues a cynical 
lo tilie ordinary sentiments of man- 
anrpx^se even a ppsai^iat,* as a 
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THE OLD HAILEYBURY COLLEOE. 

A NEW Ilttileybury College, like a hermit crab, 
lias taken possession of the shell of the old Hailey- 
bury. But the existence of new Haileybury num- 
bers only thirty years. It was in 1858 that the 
old Haileybury College closed its gates, and censed 
to send forth to India a specially trained band of 
young men to carry on the civil adminisUation of 
the Indian empire. It is of the old Haileybury 
College \hat we now write. Almost all those who 
passed through Haileybury into the Indian Civil 
Service entertained an affectionate reganl for their 
alma mater. From year to year a commemorative 
dinner is held in London by the retired Indian 
Civil servant?, to which they inviU* the simdving 
professors of the College, as a pleasant renewal of 
the friendly feelings of old times. 

It is unnecessary to ransack anc ient records to 
show how the Chairman and Directors of the 
East India Company were prompt to recognibc 
the expediency of establishing a spociul training 
co^ege for the young men — then called writers— 
whom they sent out to carry on the Viwil depart- 
ments of government in India. Originally there 
VOS an institution at Hertford where handwriting, 
double entry, and book-keeping formed part of 
the curriculum of instruction. But when the 
Directors had built their own palatial College at 
“ HaUgybury, they determined that the students 
/should receive a more liberal education, in rlassi- 
, cal and modem literature, in mathematics, in 
political economy and law, and in the several 
oriental languages, which would be of practical 
UM in India. 

f Haileybury College stands on the southern 
^^ope of a low range of hills, about two miles 
^Ircnn Hertford. It is about the same distance 
from the little towns of Ware and Hoildesdon. 
^tt was almost surrounded by ancient woods, in 
t |wl||kh''bne nightingales were numerous. The toil 
cold diyi and there was but a scant supply 
' Water. The idte was isolated. Probably the 
jid^nsidtes ef the East India Company thought it. 
' to keep their young men as far as pos- j 


aible removed from the temptations of any large 
town. 

The College wa^ in the form of a largo quad- 
rangle, covering an area of about one hundred 
and fifty yards square. The south or ornamental 
front looked upon a bioad raised terrace. The 
south front contained the Chapel, Library, and 
Dining-ball. The main-entrance gate and porter’s 
lodge faced to the west; and on either side of 
them wore the principal lecture-rooms, supple- 
mented by a reading-room an«l billiard-room. 
The north and east buildings were devoted chiefly 
to the four sets of rooms in which the students 
lived. The Principal and several of the professors 
had their houses in the quadrangle, so as partly 
to divide e students’ quarters. The CoUege 
kitchen ana outtery were in the south-east augle^ 
convenient to the College Hall The Hall served 
also periodically as the examination chamber,^ 

The educational stafl of the College had flkn 
carefully chosen. In 1842 Dr Le Bos, a sound 
scliolar an<l an eloquent preacher, was Principal. 
Dr Jeremie, the Dean and classical lecturer, was 
charged with maintaining the discipline of the 
College, a duty for which his kindly and tender 
nature seriously unfitted him. Canon Heaviside, 
the chief mathematical lecturer, was always popu- 
lar with the students, ofiicially and ^ciaWy. The 
law lecturer was Empson, the friend and son-in- 
law of Lord Jelfiey. The Rev. Richard Jones, 
the author of the well-known book on Rent, 
was Professor of Political Economy and History. 
Captain Schalcli, a retired Indian officer, taught 
Hindustani. The Mirza, Mahomed Ibraheem, ja,. 
Persian gentleman, was Professor of Arabic BUdA 
Persian ; whilst Mr Johnson, a self-taught 
scholar, equally familiar with Persian and 
krit, had the pleasure of introducing us 
mysteries of the Sanskrit tongue. , ^ 

The students were about eighty 
I Every half-year the senior term of 
passed out into the Indian public 
i twenty new students were admftteA 
, College. We all wore caps and 
alivided into fojtr terms, orfOlasMCi jjBml ippipl^ 





l 0 otuTe« iauf eijcb ^elm. The yot^ng mea wei% 
Ikomineted, by (ihe Dkectore of tho East India 
<}om^y^ chiefly from the upper middle class ot 
, eoctety^ ^Some of the students had been at Oxford 
M C^hbridge. The public schools, such as Eton, 
^Bngby^ Winchester, and Charterhouse, sent their 
|dtim But the migority of the young men passed 
^Uie ontrance examination into the College by 
inndergoing a special ])reparation at certain pro- 
&saiDnal crammers. 

i A day^s life at Haileybnry began with chapel 
at eight o’clock ; and we were expected to get 
' our breakfast finished in time for the first lecture 
4t nine o’clock. Dming the first term this lecture 
/was in classics. The next lecture was at ten 
o’clock in Sanskrit ; and tho third at eleven 
o’clock in law. The sulyects varied according 
to the days of the week. Our public lectures 
were all over at twelve o’clock, and then we were 
left to our own devices. Some very hard-work- 
ing men wouhl read in their rooms the whole 
day, merely t^ing a short constitutional walk. 
Others went off to Hertford or Ware to spend 
the day. There were fivea-courts, and a cricket- 
field attaclied to the College, and many men 
found ample amusement there. Our boating was 
^ obtained under (lilficultieR, for the river Lee was 
tuhoiniles olf. There were always carts and other 
vehicles to be hired near College j and the land- 
lord of tho Jiye lfom» Inn^ whore our boats were 
kept, set up an old stagecoach, wliich used to 
wait at the College gate at twelve o’clock for the 
special conveyance of the members of the Boat 
Club. When the boating-men were at the Hye 
House they usually remaiueil to dine there ; but 
if they wished to return for dinner in the College 
Hall, they had to be back by six o’clock. 

A substantial dinner was provided in ITall. 
Tho students sat at separate tables accoiding to 
their terms. The Principal and professors of the 
, C<>Uegc dined at high table in the Hull at the 
eonm time as the students. After dinner we 
t^journed to our rooms for wine-paities, as wo 
I ;Wm allowed to draw a small quantity of wine — 
/A bottle a week— from the College cellars — which 
of v'our*g supplemented from our own con- 
, lAraband private stores. There was evening chapel, 
W»y of a roll-call, at eight r.M., and then we 
[ Wto «tpecte<l to devote ourselves to private study, 
f {b tbfl oet to which I belonged our study took the 
* ilbiHO ojf loo, and we played loo almost every 
Ipf^aing^ with intervals for refreshment, till twelve 
I isfimn a College mtchman, or the marshal, 

i that we must retire, all lights being 

put out ^ ^ 

disoJpline tn Hhe College was not over- 
but l^ere were fixed hours for ‘gates;* 
student returned to College after gate- 
time atw^hkh he passed through the 
^ was reported to the Dean. This 

to the use of certaia unauthorised 
' College; and although all the 

on the gronnd-fioor rooms were 


secured with strong iron bars, some of ui |mew 
whens a removable bar was to be founds In ease 
of necessity. Even the high iron terrase 
surmounted by chsvaux-Ae^frm^ were oseasioniidPI^ 
scaled, when an accomplice inside the Conege ' ' 
could provide a blanket or a saddle to cover the 
revolving spikes. * 

The relations between the students and the , 
professors wore generally good. Some of tjie 
lectures were not very difficult, and the professors ! 
did their best to make even the difficult subjects ; 
as pleasant as might be. Some men had a gredt ; 
antipathy to tho oriental languages, and could* 
not induce themselves to learn thdm. There Was 
one young man of my term, to whom I will give j 
the name of Burton, who really gave himself j 
more trouble about not learning Sanskrit and i 
Persian than if he had quietly settled down to | 
the woik. He was a la«l of good ability, and had ' 
a fair reputation as a classical scholar. But he | 
conceived an aversion to the Sanskrit language; ; 
and the appeals of the amiable professor were 
addressed to him in vain. But whilst Burton | 
took his peculiar mode of not learning Sanskrit, 
ho was eiiiiully perverse in hit* hatred of the study 
of Persian. 

Tlie JVrsian professor, the Mirza Mahomed 
Ibraheem, soon took a dislike to Burton, whose 
conduct at lecture was, to say the least, frivolous ; 
and a hearty pluck was anticipated for Burton at 
the final examination. But Burton disappointed 
tlie professor. With the help of a friend, he 
learnt two out of the four dialogues by heart, 
and could repeat them fluently, to the astonish- 
ment of those who did not understand his char- 
acter. When the examiner, Professor Wilson, 
arrived from London, ami the term was arranged 
before him, he naturally began with the student 
at the head of the term, who performed fluently. 
Burton lucauwhile began to attract attention by 
making a noise and laughing, and the Mirza at 
once fell into the trap. — *Ah ! Mr Wilson,’ said he, 
‘perhaps you will next take Mr Button and put 
him out of his misery, as he wants to be plucked,’ 

So Professor Wilson called up Burton, who, pro- 
feesing to read from his book, repeated and ^ans- 
lated a part of the dialogue which he had learnt 
by heart. ‘Thank you, sir,’ said Professor Wilson ; 

‘ you have done very well ; and Mirza ought not i 
to have tried to prejudice mo against you.’ Th6 ' : 
Miiza’s indignation may be imagined. < 

We also had to learn the Hindustani language, 
of which Captain Schalch was the professor. To f 
the best of my recollection it presented no great ; 
difficulties ; but in my term we paid little atten** ^ 5 
tiou to it, and only learnt enough to get a ' 
The fact was that in our term there was ono : 
young man who had been bom in India, wJienw^A J 
he had acquired Hindustani as a child, and 
parents had carefully kept up his knowledge' 
both the spoken and written language. 

Charles Manson ! He was vei 7 

and a great favourite, add no one jgrn<i^ 




FttLI^fra'tjRf COLLEGE. 


IIW ' Wi wat one of the eerimt viutinw 
od iilb ' 1bdiii.tk Mutiny^ und hia brilliaut career 
'«im t^tia aadly cIoBed. At Haileybury, he aud 
|af0ltet>r did moat of the lecture between 
On one occaeion, the profeasor desired the 
leam acme extra chapters of Hinduntaui, 
tM^yoxid thfe usual college work,^ when the clos'^ 
tmanlmously refusetl. This was "the beginning of 
A great Ooilege row, which lasted lor soveml 
and though the students had very little 
'siailAe to be proud of their grave misconduct, it 
^QttU hardly be said that tlie (College authoiitics 
ehowed sufficient wisdom or discretion in dealing 
^‘uritb the affair. 

Ilrtien ^ Captain Schalch had lodged liis com- 
plaint with the Principal, the latter took counsel 
With his other colleagues, and very soon a mes 
«efiger arrived summoning some of the heads of 
the offending term to appear before the Principal. 
"When these young men appeared, they were 
■informed of tlio charge ngamst them and leipiesWd 
to apologise. They advisedly pleaded that they 
had no authority from the I'est of their fellows 
to offer an apology, and they suggested th<it all 
the members of the term should be summoned to 
the presence-chamber. To this the authorities 
weakly consented, and it was settled that the 
whole term should be lore the Principal the 

next day at twelve. Tins being done, the kindly old 
gentleman was proceeding to lecture them, when 
Be was interrupted bv a request that tlie Professor 
■of Hindustani should be confronted with them. 
When Captain Schalch arrived, one of the leiul- 
<ng students abruptly asked him to ‘•tate what 
iniormatiou he had given to the Princip.d. ‘ I 
told him,* said Captain Schah h, * that you declined 
to continue the lecture, and left the room tnmultu- 
iously.* — M>id you not tell us to leave the room’* 
naked the student.— ‘No, sir,* said (\iptam Schalch ; 
"blit then recollecting himself, he said : ‘ Perhaps I 
may have told you ^ leave the room, but of course 
I did not mean it* — ‘There, sir!* shouted tlie 
student to the Principal, who was blight ly deaf ; 
•* Captain Schalch admits that he told us to leave 
the room ; and we think that he is bound to 
apologise to us, rather than that we should 
Apologise to him.* Of course Captain Schalch 
aoomad the idea of apologising ; and the Principal, 
who was not prepared for this turn of affairs, 
^termiiicd to consult Ins colleagues, and he 
r itquested us to retire. 

Unluckily, quite independent of this affair, 
It chanced that a very popular student had been 
^Bgttenned to rustication that very day. His 
oibuces were merely the offences of idleness, 
as non*attendance at clxapel and lectures, 
similar breaches of discipline. When 
^ rusticated, it was the custom 

the College authoiities to send him off in 
postchaise and pair in charge of the 
pj^ege marshal. The other students usually 
f at the porteps lodge to bid adieu to 
departing brother. On this occasion, when 
|>osl)chaise came to the door, the postboy 
ijrai atorpris^ to find his traces unhitched and 
going off towards the ditch ; but 
♦arrant* came to the rescue, and 


[end B " "~ was presently driven oft up the 
\ miMmgst the cheers of hie fellow^stuaents. 
jean camt out, and in his usual gentle and | 
ie Snuaiieri begged the students to go to 


thiir rooms ; and peace was temporarily restorodL 
But the wrath of the young men was now turned i 
upon the unfortunate Dean, who had been the 
author of the sentence of nisticetiou on their 
late comrade, and a riot and breaking of windows 
followed. 

It is hardly possible after so many years to 
lemember all the details of the row. Lectures 
were suspended ; and from time to time students 
were spmmoned before the dons, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in twos and threes, and they were 
questioned with a view to make them confess 
who were the principal ilelinqucnts. Some of the 
favourite professors, such os Heaviside and Jones, 
sent for several of us to their private houses 
aud talked most kindly to us about our folly. 
Hiey knew pretty well who the leaders in the 
row or rebellion were, and they were chiefly 
men of the term to which I belonged. Several 
of tlio worst among us were invited to go to 
the bursar’s office, and there we mot with a 
most unexpected offer of terms. He said that 
he was authorised to advance five jponnds (this 
money was duly flmtged in our College bills, 
to the disgust of cerUin parents aiM guardians) to 
eath of US, if we would agree to withdraw our- 
«sclves from the College until we had had time 
for reflection and repentance. We cheerfully 
accepted the offer, and six or seven of us adjourne<i 
to Long’s Hotel in Bond Street, uhere wo lived 
a gay ami idle life os long as our ready-money 
lasted. Then, as the doiw had expected, we 
sued for permission to return to College, and 
piomised to misbehave no more if our conduct 
was condoned ; and ue faithfully kept our pro-^ 
mise. 

It is more pleasant to turn to the recollection of 
some of tlioM lays known as the ‘Dis* days,* when 
the Chairni » ol the Eobt India Company and a 
number of the Director'^ came down to Ilaileybuty 
to hear the results of the luiK-yeaily examination 
and to present tlie lui/eb to tlie students who had 
won them, (’ertanily the prizes were very liberal. 
Fur the men of the teim which was completing 
its College career there were gold medals for 
ivery subjet t; aud there were handsome book 
prizes for the other Wrma It sometimes h^- 
pened that the young man at the head of me 
tt*rm was so superior to hia fdlows that he 
would carry oft almost every prize, and he could ' 
haidly stagger away under his load oi^ prize ' 
books. In the teim to which I Belonged we 
had no very severe competition for the prizes, 
but they were settled by a sort of understanding j 
amongst ourselves. Thus, one of us took the f 
Persian and Hindustani medals without a rival ; i 
another man appropriated the Classical and tSons- i 
krit medals ; a third in^n was /uct/i? prince]^ 
in Mathematics and Law. History was considered 
an open subject, and os it gave little trouble, 
one monopolised it It was the cuH^m for 
winning students to read out their prize ^ere* 
in Sanskrit, Persian, and Hindustani j and it 
vaguely supposed that the Chairman Md 
of the Diiectors could understand them ; 
this I have much doubt Finally, the C 
of the Court of Directors address fbe 
company ; and after congratulating tbe 
and professors on the nioritorio^ 
of the students, the latter 
elhortation os te their futurl mpi 
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intercounje >riih the people of India ; whffSDt 
they were admonished to follow the bright cx- 
ampes of the many ^reat and good men who 
hoa gone forth from Haileyhnry before them. 


4 . 


, JOHN VALE’S (I U AUDI AN. 

By Bwid CiinmiE MrnuA^, 

Author of *Vai SiHAN(;f ‘ Jospph s Coat, 

'Baivbow ttc. *■ 

' CHAPTER XTX. 

fToBIAS had intreuclu'd himsodf in his bedroom, 
and had rannoed agaiii'^t the d(H)r the disrcmitable 
old ti’unk in which he carried about his belong- 
ings. It was a leeblo sanctuary, for at any 
moment Madame might rail at him from without, 
and her voice was only a trille less terrible to llie 
detected sinner than hei’ presence. Tlie wicked 
old man hod had no rum that morning, and 
to bo without rum of a morning w^as to be 
Ibhe mounifulloht spmt of destiny. Under such 
conditions Tobias knew liiniself liable to mix 
the faLe and the true. Failiiliar things to<jk 
lurid shapes. The harmless poker would assume 
a threatening curl upon a suddon, and display 
the liveliest powers of motion. Old acfiuaintances, 
who had been dead for many years, and wdiose 
bodily presence was on that ac<*onnt at least 
improbaulc, held fugitive inUnview's with him. 
Ue had a g(*neral knowledge that his appre- 
hension of outwar<l things was tinctiire<l wdtli 
error ; but he w^as pow'erless to resolve his sur- 
roundings to their true elements, A little rum 
would have cleaivd everything ; but it w^as Sunday 
morning, and there was iio hope tor him until an 
hour after mid-day. 

Whilst he sat meekly enduring a humlred 
shameful discomforts, ho heard Snelliug’s lou<l 
summons at the door of the house, .nn<l shortly 
afterwards his big voice humming and booming 
in the hall. Now, he thought, Mmlame w^ould 
have her hands full ; and now, if ever, there 
was a chance to steal jiway. He tugged the 
disreputable old trunk from its place by the 
door, and was horrified to see it rise on a pair 
of ^shadowy hind-legs and to hear it bark at 
him. It took him a minute or two to lecover 
from the etfe<'ts of this dreadful phenomenon, 
and oven when he had fairly done so, he walked 
on * tiptoe round it, fearful of awaking new 
ddmonstratiohs. He ina<le for the door, keep- 
a timorous eye upon the demoniac port- 
makiteau. He had already turned the handle, 
^hen he awoke to the fact that he hud forgotten 
hie h&t The flaccid thing droo|ied at him wdth 
a high-ehouldered leer from the mantel-piece. 
0e was nine-tenths afraid of it, badge and emblem 
lOf respectability as be knew it ; and to get at 
it he had to pass the trunk of diabolic surprises. 
He stepped gingerly, sweating and trembling, 
^4 anticipatory * horrible change. Nothing 
>]^peiiod, He waa safelv outside the door, w*itU 
^^rable relic round his brows. There w’as 
I horribly suggestive in the smooth curve 

: > tm tW bs^isters, and he was unceilain os to what 
[ happeU next But Madam’s voice was 

! liirpugh the house, and acted on him like 

jyf' Se slipped through the front doorway, 
^ the door wUh a nervous click behiuijj 

^ street * * 

" irt-:-',,;,.';::, •' • ' ", -..I:-!-: 'll— _ 


For a while he pottered about aimlesslyi but 
by-and-by, discovering tliat his unconscious foot- 
steps had led him in the ilirection of the railway 
station, he began to think that he had a chance ' 
of encountering Mr Snelling there, and of at 
least making good his expenses of Uie day before. 
Ilis thoughts were humble, and soared no higher 
than that. Isaiah’s discovery of his scheme nad . 
pricked the inflated, exaggerated hope of Saturday. 
The fairy realms of Moses k Co. were closed to « 
him, and those smiling, shining rows of barmaids 
w'bo were to lm\ e dram-drinkfa from him on the 
morrow had melted into air. The station doors 
were closed, and he lingered outside the build- 
ing, furtively smoking a dirty clay, w'hich he 
hid on the approach of any ])erson of respect- ■ 
able exterior. If Tobias had only known it, he 
had not been cut out by nature for the shabby 
old sinner be was. He had miserably misbehaved 
himself all his life long ; but he had so ardent 
an esteem lor the respectable, that the gome he 
played never paid for the (‘andle. The way Of 
transgressors is always hard. There is scarcely ^ 
a fragment of i*eal truth anywhere for which you I 
cannot find a corollary everywdierc. It is as true ^ 
in morals ns it is in business that lazy peojile 
take the most pains. 

The nervous lingers of j)Oor Tobias w'ent fumb- 
ling by nature in one direction or another at 
most moments. Hu was one of those men who 
at any moment of mental emptiness ex])lore empty 
pocket«, not in hope of finding anything, but | 
111 hhambliug e\cuB(‘ for vacant idleness. Ilis j 
bands w’unt prowling now’ about his shabby old ! 
coat-tails, his gray -lipped tiouseiV pockets, and 
tlie dog’s-eared pouches of liis w’nistcoat. In 
tlie course of these purposeless excursions, his 
shaking fingers light (‘d on Snelling’s cheque. He 
drew it out and looked at it w’ith alcoholic tuar.s, . 
as a pilgrim might look at a cancelled passport ■ 
to the promised land. So little a time ago, . 
and it had meant so much. Ho remembered trie 
weary way betw’een (’astle-Barfield and Beacon- * 
llargate, and the return journey, still drearier 
and more comfortless. Tlierc w’as an impersonal 
pity in his thoughts, os if it were another, and 
not himself, who Imd trodden that toilsome road. 

Time w’cnt uncertainly with Tobias, and he 
was not sure how long he had w’andered about 
there when the doors oi the station W’cre thrown 
open by a rosy-i heekod, corduroyed porter, who 
W’histled a popular revival hymn tune. A minute 
later, Snelling broke in sight, W’alking erect, with 
his shouldei’s a little more squared, and hi^ head, 
a little more thrown back tlinn usual. There 
was something so stern and resolute in his aspect 
that Tobias would have feared to accost him ; 
but, to his amazement, though haidly to his 
relief, Snelling bore straight down upon him, 

‘You’re here, are you?’ he said. He was 
not original in greeting, and had offered that 
affirmative query to Isaiah only a little while 
before. It was a formula which he employed 
wdth people much below him in social ranky 
and marked at once and decisively theix; positiou 
and his ow’ii. 

Mr Ornie touched the flaccid 'brim of t3ie 
silk hat, and made a delicate show of x^ieixig - 
it. ‘I had not expected, sir.’ he said, 
honour of an encounter ; but if I might 
the privilege of a word or two, sir,’ 

. 
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‘Say what you’ve got to aay, my man/ said; 
SnelHug, uot displeaa^ by Mr Orme’s extreme 
humility. 

'Thank yon, sir,’ said Tobias. ‘I desire to 
remhJ*k, sir, that it was not sny fault if 1 was 
discovered yestei'day by Mr Winter in the per- 
formance of my duty.* 

Mr Snelling had set liimself n part to play, 
and was not subtle enough to play it by halves. 
He had adopted the genial lole, and geniality j 
iliros only tempered and softened hy the reflec- 
tion that he had been misunderstood ami ill- 
used. He was blustoringly amiable, therefore, 
in his niauner, but the bluster was a trifle 
chastened. 

'8ay out what you’ve j;ot to say, my good 
fdlow. Speak up I Tliecr s*uo need to be afraid 
of me.* 

lie still carried the riding-whip with which 
he had set out that morning, and having slapped 
his booted le^ with it, stowed it under hib left 
armpit with its silver-gilt head projecliiig. Mr 
Orme’s attitude and expression displayed a full 
cognisance of Snelling’s splendours of demeanour. 
The little fat abject man drew the cheque from 
his dog’s-eared waistcoat pocket. 

‘In respect to this, sir?’ lie said feebly. 

‘ Keep it,’ said Snelling ; and Tobias, in the 
whirl of glad excitement, only half heard the j 
words which followed : ‘ 1 ’m a man as pays a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work, ^oii did 
your dooty, and I make no doubt we shall come 
up with the lads in a day or two. 1 sluall 
set my lawyer to work with that view ; and if 
they’re contoomelious, they’ll have to .suffer for 
it, as I’ve told ’em. In the meantime, if you 
pick up anything as may be of service, you’ve 
got my address, and you ran drop jue a line.— 
I’m a man,’ said ISIr Snelling, .somewhat carried 
away by his new conception of liiiiuself, ‘a** never 
neglects to repay a scrvicjc. You act square by 
me, my man, and I shan’t forget you.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Mr Ornie, stowing the 
cheque away in secret luiste, lest the big man 
should suddenly veer from his iutentiou. ‘ You 
may rely upon my humble services,’ 

Snelling bade him a inajestical good-morning 
and walked into the station. He felt generous 
and self-approving, and saw that his action was 
on a par with his best opinions of him')elf. But 
slow and dull as be was, he saw the lu'cesaity 
of a bolder^ strategy than he had yet discovered. 
Somehow or other, Isaiah had lighted upon the 
touth about him ; and let liim scout the notion 
li6 might, and let him bury his own vile 

R e in as deep and dark a recess as he could 
e had to own a danger. The crime looked 
natural — as it could only look to one to whom 
it had been possible. Isaiah’s story was grounded 
on probability, and if it were spread abroad, his 
neij^bours might believe it If young John Vnlc 
came back into his charge, there was nothing 
p()8S2ble but the kindest and most fatherly treat- 
ment for him. He should have it, or at least he 

ahould seem to have it But 

In the meantime he had to disarm suspicion. 
He must act^ and act decisively, before Isaiah 
ccmld get back with his story. In Snclling’s dull, 
vulgar, egotistic mind, the thoughts of the whole 
wand pointed in his direction. Nobody is so 
^eatoful tf public opinion as a certain sort of 


egotist, for his self-opinion puts him on a fancied 
pinnacle where all e^'es behold him. 

Now, how to trick Iwiiah? How best to be 
beforehand with him? The theory of a dis- 
charged servant’s ’ spite would hclj/ him some- 
what ; but looking at it, he thought it wanting 
in stiength. He recalled siuldeiily Isaiah’s men- 
tion of Slacfarlane. ^yhatever real ill usage had 
befalhui the boy had happened to liini at Mac- 
furkinc’s hands. He wouhl repudiate his own 
oi’derjf. Tie saw an opportunity and a Way of i 
doing this at mice. The idea fired him, ancl his 
hliiggi'>h brain move,d more rapidly than common. 
He matured his plan us the local train bore him 
idly homewards and befoie lie had reached 
(’astle- Barfield, he was ripe with it, and eager to 
put it into ])raelice. 

Macfmlane had been a Presbyterian in his 
Scottish youth, and wlu'U he had migrated south- 
wortN, had made a spiritual resting-place for hiin- 
‘^elf amongst the Congregational i.‘'t8. He brought 
a sort of gloomy fervoiii' to the church he joined, 
and did a gooil deal of honct^t haid work in its 
Sunday school, i^ftei years of ju'obation, he had 
been elected f-upcniiteiulent. Snelling knew that 
at the time of his airiNal btholars and teachers 
wouhl be gathered ‘together f(»r their afternoon’s 
duties. He was bent upon publicity, and could 
nowhere bcciire it so swiftly by bearding 
^lucfaiiaiie among hib bubordinules there. 

The superintendent was in conference with the 
mild old miuibtei*, and ])er]uii>s u dozen of the j 
ciders of his btatf, uhen Smdling walked, un- ; 
announced, iiitf) tlje room in which they s<it. ' 
Ho himself was known as n < huiclj-goer, not par- 
ticularly icguhir, but prejudiced enough agamst 
intrusive outer creeds, and hib presence there was 
a little btjutling. Macfarlane bu&tled to him and | 
shook lull 

‘We are seriously engaged, Mr Snelling,’ he 
said, pre.ssing liim a little backward, as if he 
would lead him from the room. 

I venter to think,’ leturueil Mr Snelling, ‘that 
you can’t be engaged too serioub to spare a 
minute to clear u fellow- to wubman’s character. — 
There ’vb a hlmmcful story got up ageii me, gentle- 
men,’ he uddetl, raibing hib voice and looking 
rouml him, ‘and so far u.s I can gather, Mr Muc- 
furlaue is mixed up with i1.’ 

‘Beally, sir,’ the ininibter protested, ‘this is not 
the place or the time ’ 

‘ 1 know no better,’ cried Snelling^ ‘ 1 fwiow no 
other. 1 ’ll have my case tried here and now.’ 
There was a weight and force about him which 
made themselves acknowledged. The deep delib- 
erate tones and solid pre.senti' were answerable for 
something, but the overbearing will did more. 

The parson dren hib watch fioin his fob and 
looked about him irresf^lntely. ‘The opening 
exercises of the school shonld begin,’ he said^ ‘itt 
five minutes’ time from now.’ 

‘Less than five luiriutcb’ time will serve tAf 
turn,’ said Snelling. ‘ The matter *b l scriOUS & 
your superintendent as it is to me. ^ jNQ COtnuiHly 
of hone t men should lose a minute in 
into it.— I ’m no hand at a speech, gentletili^ 
continued, ‘ but I can tell a plain stoijyi * ' y 

He stood with his broad-brimmed 
hia left hand and his riding-whip to hw'raklii' 
and now and then emphasised m mt iW'€ 
motion of one or the other.* He 
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found nnywhure a ataunclter repreBentative for 
that dguru of liigh lionour lie pictured in his 
mind. 

* of you know that wljyjn my cousin, John 
Tlde^' died, ne left me his sole exekitcr and the 
jpoUJ^an of his child* The b’y had had a blow 
^poh the head, and went soft and stupid. Mr 
Uacfaidanc had the schooling of him ; and the 

stimilated to the rash act hy a young rend- 
^ of the name of Ui*egg, run away from school. 
TOe story they was told to tell was that Mr 
liacfarlane had boat the lad oiten, like a savage 
amd without a cause. They was set on further- 
'tnore to say that tins was done in obedience to 
Ihy orders. — The whole wicked story comes to 
'tbi% that I, Bobert Snelling, plotted with you, 
Alexander Macfarlane, to drive the soft lad softer, 
ao that his pj'operty miglit never come into his 
hands, but stop in mine. Now, 1 nsk you, face 
lo face, Macfarlane, and 1 call on you to answ'er 
like a Iwnest man— is thcer a word of truth in 
Uiet?* 

* Not a word !’ gasped Macfarlane — * not a single 
word.* 

‘You hear, gentlemen,* said knelling. ‘This is 
no light thing, gentlemeu It you’ll turn if over 
in your minds, you’ll be hard put to it to think 
of a wickeder charge to bring against two respect- 
able men. I ’ve sacked the fellow as trumped-uj) 
the story, and I tan do no more. I look toi’ard 
to having the lad home again in a day or tw'o, 
and niy conduct’ll prove what truth there is in 
the talc. — Oiifijrtunately, gentlemen,* he pursued 
with a tone and manner of mournful allowumce, 
*our friend Macfai lane’s hand is known to be a 
bit licav}’ on the youth he <leals with. —Not a 
word Hgen our friend Macfarlane, gentlemen not 
a word, llis seventy is always meant well ; but 
for once it seems to liav’e liacl a bad effect. It 
has lent colour, gentlemen, to a tale which every 
rij^t-minded man will call o\vdai ions,’ 

if at this time there were any pnjtest against 
the rule of Father Stitk at all, tlieie \\i«» cerUinly 
'no more than enough life m it to stir the zeal of 
llis defenders. If Macfarlane had flogged a slow 
and stupid pupil, what other stimiilant hud ever 
been discoveied for a dull intellect? Your dull 
ass wdll not mend his ]»uce for beating ; but your 
dull boy may at least be made to serve as a lieacoii 
of terror and warning to boys not dull. The 
wisdom of Castle- Iku field’s forefathers bad found 
lio'beKlir u^es lor dull boye» at .school, and the 
inodem men were not disposed to be newfangled. 
^eUujg*s protest looked u little unnecessary to 
OloSt of them. 

‘A heinous charge, Mr Snelling,* said the 
minister — ‘a most Iieinous charge, and I make 
Sold to say a most unfounded one. Your owui 
known chamotei' refutetf it, sir. —As for our friend 
Macfarlane, he is safe in our judgment of him. 
;Wa have known him too long to change our 
i pinion at the bidding of any scandal-monger.* 

had a grave cnarge put upon me, sir,' said 
with becoming dignity, ‘when the b’y’s 
died. It was a sore blow to me when the 
*jjn away from Mr Macfarlane*** school. I 
i couid do no other than put my heel 
head hei’e, amongst gentlemen, 
liW known me from my b’yhotxl’s 
cheered by your confidence, gentle- 
^ wi I jidiaU take no forthipr notice of thv 


story. I could i^ish, not as pur friend Macforliliia 
had been less severe, but os the boys temper 
might have permitted him so to be.— uood>affiBir^ 
noon, gentlemen. — Your hand, sir* — to Maelai^ 
lane— ‘I will not^believe for a moment as it ia 
unw'orthy to rest within my own.* 

As he walked back lo the inn where he hki 
left the mai'e, and as he sat there over a some- 
what comfortless mid-day meal, to which OH 
appetite tw’o houis deferred compelled him ttt 
do more than average justice, he surveyed the 
scene in memory and approved his own conduct 
of it warmly. Whatever blame there might seem 
to be in the matter, he liad shifted adioitly to 
Macfai lane’s shoulders, and in the very magna- 
nimity of liib forgiveness liiul strengthened hie 
ow'n case. 

In a little while he doubted nothing but that 
youTm John w’oiild once more be under his 
guardianship. There would be watchful eyes 
upon him now, and evil tongues to distort nis 
acts, if anyhow they sliould be capable of distor- 
tion. The day of severity w^as over, and his first 
crude and pitlle^8 plan had gone to pieces. 

None the less Ins puipose held. The essence 
oi the land had grown into Ids blood, lie had 
no scheme ready, nothing but one dark and vague 
determination. But il John Vale grew up to 
stand between Bobeit Snellin" and tiie acres he 
had set liib licait on, it w^uuld be the woiae for 
him. 

THE CONFUkSION OF I’llOPEll NAMEa 

It lb often cLuined for the Prince of Wales that 
he has an extiaoidimiry memory for names and 
faces. This may seem a trilling matter, until one 
reflects how lare siuli an aocom])lishinent is, and 
how very desiinble it is that a ])ublic personage 
should remember almost eveiybody — eveiybody, 
that is, of importance, and, indeed, a great many 
of tlio^e wdio ai*e of no importance, but whom 
it is nevertheless unwibe to onend. To rcineniber 
the correct t’liristian and surname of a tolerably 
large circle of acquaintances is a difficult matter ; 
to spell them all correctly, and to avoid con- 
founding, foi instance, Mr Smith with Mr Smythe, 
is almost imposbible. Unless one is very careful 
indeed, Mr Brownie’s name wnll sometimes paw 
without the final ‘r,’ and then the fat is 
the fire with a wngeance. A story told of Moore 
illustrates how> names may be confounded. When 
in Pans, the poet observed an acquaintance talk- 
ing to tw'o Indies. Noticing that one of the ladiea 
kept looking in his direction, he askect hW 
acquaintance, wlieii he rejoined him, what waa 
the nature of their conversation, ‘ because,* said 
Mooi*e, ‘ I know you w^re talking about me.' 
— ‘Well,’ said tlie fiiend, ‘the lady obsertred ^ 

I that she was delighted lo have had the pleasure 
of seeing so famous a personage.* — * Indeed I ' 
returned the gratified poet; ‘anything morel’* 
— ‘Yes,’ continued the other; ‘she said she waa^ 
the more pleased because she had herself takan 
in your celebrated Almanac for the last five 
six years I ’ 

There is scarcely anything which annpys a 
more than to see his name misspelt in a 
paper; and a wrong initial is almost equally 
perating. Thus it is that a good 
I who know^s the name of almost eVeryb{i|^ in 
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b0 ^founded with Edmund with Edward, 

^ Jumea with John, and eo on ; and this knowledge 
can only be acquired after yeai’s of observati on, 
)tsid even then only by those who have a retentive 
I memory. When there are in a town several per- 
I sons with the same Olu'istian and the same sur- 
name there is a still greater chance of confusion. 
In a small manufacturing town in Liincoshire 
I there live three gentlemen of exactly the same 
name, and whenever one of these is mentioned 
in print, the a<ldre8B has to be given in paren- 
theses, A coincidence of this kind occasionally 
gives rise to some inconvenience, ns was shown 
A short time ago in a town in Wales. Several 
magistrates had been ap]>ointed ; and when the 
necessaiy documents lUTived, a funny discussion 
took place in the town council as to who 'vvus 
really appointtMl. There were, it seems, no, fewer 
than five prominent men in the towm bearing 
the same name, and each of these w'as eligible 
for office. It tberefore took a little time to decide 
which of them was the new magistrate. 

Leitcli the painter W'as called ‘ Leit(‘h with the 
itch,’ to difatinguibh him from Leech the Punch 
artist ; and an arrangement of this kind would be 
advantageous in many cases. Not many years ago, 
the Loudon street gaminB — according to Punch — 

I weiHj wont to discriminate betw'ecn 11. J. Byron 
and Lord Byron by referring to the former as 
’as wrote Uur 7io?/K.’ Every student must 
have been slightly puzzled at some j)eriod of his 
career in discriminating belw'oen father and son, 
and this task is still more difficult when both 
have devoted themselves to, an<l 8nccee<led in, the 
same art, science, or branch of literature. A 
good story, with a slightly aiiocryphal ring, is told 
of George Oolnian the younger. Once, after deep 
meditation, he asked Tlieodore Hook his age. 
Hook replied that he had just reached his uiajo- 
rity j ’Whereupon (Jolmaii muttered : SStrange ! 
very strange! Extraordinary precocity of genius!’ 
Then ho said aloud: ‘Twenty-one! — Alj, very 
good I But, sir, pray tell me how on earth 
von managed to write that terribly long llonuiu 
History?’ That Column liad never heard of Dean 
Hook is scarcely credible ; but the mistake of 
confounding persons who were or still are in 
the same ‘line of business’ is made cveiy day by 
the * general reader.’ 

If hereditary genius 'were more common, the 
confusion of names would be much greater, 
^ardluts gonendly call the first-born aftei one or 
other of its more immediate predecessors, and when 
ihesG are exhausted, after the aunts and uncles, &c. 
on either side. Thus, it l’i*eqneiitly happens that 
a ^rtain Christian name runs in a family for gener- 
f ations. ^ Great men, too, eeiiously affect the variety 
of Chmtian names in their own and succeeding 
^ncrations. Despite Juliet’s assertion to the con - 
persons evidently believe there is 
•omething in a name ; just as Mr Shandy main- 
tailtod that the misfortunes of the hero of Sterne’s 
remarkable work were due to the mistake of 
Eorick in raahljj christening the boy Tristram, 
not Trismegistus. For some time after the 
Conquest the name of William w^os very popular ; 

A ladr who well remembci's the jubilee of 
^QlPge»m., says that in the west of England, 


:piost of the children born that year weie chriitr 
ened George or Charlotte J ubilee. At one baptiuxL 
the lady adds, after several girls wore named. 
Charlotte Jubilee, on a boy being presented the 
old clerk shouted ‘George Jubilo !’ thinking the 
other termination feminine. It will W fiesh in 
the recollection of many that during the Queen’s 
jubilee year many childivu had conlerred upon 
them the name of Jubilee ; but an cntliusiuBtic 
American w^ent still further, and named his child, 

! wiiich*w’as born on the Ultb of June 18B7, Victoria 
Jubilee 1 If this child should reach maturity, one 
cannot easily calculate wliat pondering and vexa- 
tion of spirit this name will cause to some of her 
cori'espon dents, especially if her autograph is as 
illegible as autographs usually are. Touching the 
general practice of bestowing Cbristiuu names on 
chihlreii, Camden (PnnainSf 1005) notes a rather 
curious fact. ‘ Tw'o Christian names,’ he eay&, * are 
raio in England, and 1 only renieinber His 
Maji'sty and the Prince witli more.’ It would he 
interesting to know' wiien the custom of almost in- 
variably giving two Chiistian names originated. 

The obi clerk who W'as ko particular about the 
ju’oper terminutioh w'ns not so very far W’rong in 
Ins se:^itiiiieui.s, after all. Tlie coiifiislon of proper 
names is quite perplexing enough wiien female 
children are christened by names which are 
usually bestow'ed on the stcrnei poitionof man- 
kind ; but the coiifubion is grestly enhanced 
when males ai‘e made to beai’ purely feminine 
appellations. Marin, for instance, was borne by 
Duubenton the natuialist, Jaiqiiurd of the ]oom» 
and Weber the composer of Per Pieischktu 
History atlords other examples in the cases of 
Anne de Montmorency, Constable of France; 
Anne Hilarion Tourville, the gieat admiral; or 
Anne Louis Girodet, the celebrated painter. This 
liiixjng u( )f nuipcs is not veiy general, other- 
wise the tU ision of a learned Chief-justice in a 
recent case, that bcc’ause a certain person was 
mimed Elizabeth W'us not legal proof tnat she W'os 
a w'omoii, would have been more intelligible to 
the jury. AVliat the twelve good men and tnie. 
or, indeed, any equal number of men, would i 
have thought of such u name as ‘George Anne 
liellaiuy,’ .supposing that they hud never heard i 
of that ])opular actre.ss of the last century, it ; 
is difficult to say. These designations were con- ! 
ferred on tliis lady by a jiarisli cleik, instead of 
Georgiana ; but Geoige Anne she was cliiistened, 
and George Anne she ahvavs called herse^^. 

Themistocles is reported to hav<? been able to 
call by name every one of the twenty thousand 
dw'ellers in Athens ; but wdlli the majority of 

1 >er8onB this is a very weak poinL Eveiybody 
Lnows the familiar story of a young lady w’ho had 
forgotten a geiitleiiian’b name, and who souglit 
obtain it by a little di 4 .hembling. ‘I beg your i 
pardon,’ she said, ‘but how' do you spell your*', 
name?’ ‘S m-i-t h !’ he rei>lied, with some 
prhe, to the momentary discomfiture of 
tioner. But she quickly recovered herself, 
with great pi'esence of mind Sitid : * Tliauk 
A great many ]»eo])le of your name eJKfliJNf'' 
Srnythe, you know', and thib W'as my 
putting the question,’ Another 
recently adopted with success by 
w'ho being under some obligation to 
man, oflered to introuiicc liitii to 
unfortunately, when an op|>ortttn1|j|^ti^ | 
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^resented iteelf, ah^ had quite forgotten his name. 
She felt it would be an ill compliment to tell 
him thie, and ao, with ready wit, she resorted to 
a little stratagem. * Do you know,* she said, ‘ I *vc 
made a wager with ]Vfr Irviug, and you can decide 
It He says you spell your name one way ; I buy 
another. Write it for me.* Unaware of the trick 
^ whieh was being played upon him, the gentleman 
st^rote his name and handed it to the actress. She 
glanced at it ha.'^tily, laughed gaily, and said: 

won the bet.^ Very few persona* could 
dissemble cleverly enough to get over the diffi- 
’'iiulty in this way. Still, an artifice of some kind 
ihaafre^^uently to be resorted to by many in order 
to obtain the desired information without hurting 
tho^feelincs of an acquaintance by confessing that 
his name has slipped their memory. 

and many were the threats indulged in of ^ bed- 
room lickings* and ‘monitor thrashings* to be 
afterwards administered to the unhappy Whittle- ^ 
church. Besides, to do them justice, EOglh^ ' 
schoolboys have a strong sense of honour ; and 
if a master will but show by his conduct thatv 
he appreciates and trusts iu this sense, puUio 
opinion is always against a buy who takes advan- 
ta^ of him. 

There had been a paper-chase the day before, 
and the hares on tl|eir return journey had passed 
Hodge’s orchard with the hounds close on their ■ 
heels. Of course, at this; the most exciting part ' 
of the whole clja<?c, none of the bigger boys, nor 
the good runners among the smaller ones, would 
have turned aside for all the orchards in the 
county. But the three unfortunates who were 
interviewing the doctor were known tp have 
straggled early in the day, and nothing was more 
likely than that they had yielded to the tempta- 
tion qf lightening some of the overladen apple 
trees of their golden burden, more especially as 
Funner Hodge was the avowed enemy of the 
school, and was said to have sworn to make the 
next boy he caught acquainted with his cart-whip. 
But how the doctor had ‘bowled out* Whittle- 
church, no one could imagine. 

Presently, the school-bell rang, and all trooped 
in again and tf>uk their places as before. Parkins 
and Kimingtoii were already in theirs, looking 
very sore and uncomfortable ; but Whittlechurcn 
was not in the room. When every one w^as seated, 
the doctor tapped his desk for silence, and pro- 
ceeded to address the school: ‘Whittlechurcn is 
expelled. He persisted in denying his guilt ; and 
as I have often told you that 1 wul not be 
responsible for the charge of a liar, 1 had no 
course hut to send him back to his fatlier. Tliat 
he was guilty, there can be no doubt. When Mr 
Hodge’s complaint reached me yesterday after- 
noon, I walked over to his farm. We went into 
the orchard, and there I saw his full name, 
“Ogilvie Whittlechurch,” cut on an apple tree. 
The work was quite recent ; it could not have 
been done more than a couple of hours at most ; 
and in the face of this evidence he still refused 
to admit that he had been in the orchard. — Let 
this be a waining to you, young gentlemen. Never 
be tempted to tell a lie. If you do, you will 
most assuredly be obliged to tell a score more to 
substantiate it. But were you to tell a thousand, 
the end will bo always the same — detection.* 

While the fifty or so young gentlemen at the 
Olswick Grammar-school were poring over their 
books in the woi-st of tempers, and looking 'wist-* ' 
fully out of the wiudowb at the cricket pitch, 
which now appeared doubly green and smooth — 
while, in short, these youthful aristocrats were 
extremely miseiable, some twenty little paupers, 
inmates of the Olswick l^nion, were in tne vety 
wildest of high spirits. ‘The board* had juat 
concluded its annual inspection, also its annual 
luncheon, and its annual cigars— the last tDfo 
forming, by the way, a very considerable item in/ 
the annual bill chargeable to the ratepayers— and' 
everything having gone smoothly, the chulrman . 
had requested the master of the wof^khouM^/t^ 
allow the old paupers a ration of tobacco and to 
give the children a half-holiday, ' \ ^ , 

‘Ooray 1 ooray 1 Chuck *cr up 1* shouted one ^ 
little ragamuffin. — ‘Go’s a-goin* to play^tipeittt^ 

'Vi . .J i 

OGILVIE WniTTLECIIUKCH. 

IN FIVE CHAPTEIlh.— CHAP. L ' 

* There will be no half holiday this afternoon/ 

It was Dr Luyitonof Olswick (Irainmar-school 
who spoke. Ilis audience consisted of the ushers 
and pupils of that eHtabUshmont. 

The announcement was not altogether unex- 
pected. In fact, two young geiitlemeu were 
' already secretly congratulating themselves on 
having got off so easily. But their hopes were 
destined to be daHhed to the ground — the doctor 
has not finished. How much does he know ? 

*I said, young gentlemen,’ he continued, ‘that 
there would be no half-holidsy ; but I speak with 
a reservation. If I can possibly avoid it, it is 
not my plan to punish the whole school for the 
fault of a few of its membere. I call on those 
boys who robbed Mr Hodge’s, orchard yesterday 
to give me their names. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, they will do so. AV*'ill those boys stand 
up V 

Amidst a breathless silence, two lads stood up 
in their places. 

‘ Is there no one else?’ asked the doctor. 

Then every one looked at every one else ; the 
big boys began to look very fierce, and the small 
OQOS to look very red. 

*I have reason to know that there is another 
boy who ought to be standing up. I will give 
Jhim a minute to do so.* The ilo( tor took out his 
wetth. ^What an age that sixty seconds seemed ! 
^Ogilvio Whfttlechurch, stand up.’ 

, The boy addressed was a slender delicate little 
fellow in the first form, but with an open and 
ihtellmeut face, not at all the face of a sneak. 
Scarcely seeming to take in what was happening, 
obeyed ; and tlien, seeing the gaze of the 
whole school concentrated on himselr, burst into 
tears. 

* I am sorry,* said the doctor sternly, ‘ very 
' to find that there is a boy in my school 

who con descend UTl lie — to find a boy who is 
enough to see his companions punished 
j'j while he himself goes free. The school may 
) noWi and leave their books out There 

he swJie^-holiday ; wo will resume work at 
! Rimington, and Whittle- 

^ my study.’ 

do not allow themselves to be robbed 
1 cricket without some retaliation 



OGltVIE WHtrTLECHTJBCa 


chSiLvie wan 


cried anotbe^,—* Where’s Og^ ^^ifctlcvburch 
with them happlesV yelled a Uiird. ‘ 

*Sli-eh, yer softy! D’yer want to git ’im 
nabbfMlI Oggy’s took the happles over to the 
meadow. You come along a-me, and we’ll *ave 
a blow-out’ So saying, the last two speakers 
separated from their com])anion8, and rumiing 
round behind the workhouse, cautiously crossed 
the garden. This brought them to a stone wall, 
over which they clambered. Tliey were now in 
tho meadow, and here, sure enough, sitting clo'^e 
to the Wall, they fouu(l another little fellow wait- 
ing for them. 

”’Ave you got ’em, Oggy ?’~’Ave yon got the 
bapplesi’ they both asked at once in an eager 
whisper. 

‘’Ave T got ’em !’ replied the other contemptii- 
qnsly. * D’ yer think I ’ve left ’em behind ?’ And 

E roducing a piece of sacking tied up in a buiulle, 
e proceedea to undo the knot, thus allowing 
to roll out a store of fine ripe red-chockeu 
apples. 

*0 blimy ! ain’t tlicy prime ?’ * 

‘’Ere’s one for you, Bill ; ’ere ’a one for Charlie 
Miller ; and ’ere 's one for me. ’Ere ’s two for you, 

’ere ’s two for Ch Douse it, and cut ! Can’t 

yer sec the Squire coinin’ I My I ain’t ’e rim- 
nin* !* 

The two latls who had just come wore over the 
wall again before be bad tini-shed speaking. But 
the one who had been distributing the apples 
stayed for a moment to tic up the bundle ; then, 
just as he was about to follow them, he suddenly 
saw the S(iuire trip up and fall heavily to the 
ground ; and at the same time realised what lie 
had not noticed before, namely, that the gentle- 
man was not pursuing himself and his cmnpanions, 
but was trying to escape from an infuriated bull, 
which now made ith appearance through a gap at 
the other end of the held, ru&hing madly, head 
down, straight for where he lay. What impulse 
prompted him he never knew. Had he waited 
but a fraction of a second to think, lie would most 
probably have followed his rompanioiis. But he 
did not think, lie run as hard as he could go to 
where the gcntleniau was lying—the bull was 
now within six yards — ]>ickcd up a stone, and 
threw it at the animal with all his force. It hit 
the latter between the eyes. ’I'lie effect was in- 
stantaneous. Tlie bull stopped short, tossed his 
head, half-turned round, and then catching sight 
of some blankets hung up t<% dry, which were 
ffuttering in a cottage garden near by, made off 
in that turoction at the top of his speed. 

’ Meanwhile, the Squire, who had twisted his 
ankle, had with some difficulty got up ; and 
leaning partly on the boy and partly on his stick, 
hobbled to the gate. ‘What is your name, my 
little man V he asked. 

‘ Ogilvie Whittlechurch, sir.’ 

‘Queer name that for a pauper,’ he muttered. 
— ‘Well, Ogilvie Whittlechurch, run back to the 
workhouse and tell the master that I want to 
speak to him. — Do you understand t Tell him 
.tnat Colonel Forward witfhes to speak to him.’ 

**Ohi p-p«lease, sir, we wasn’t doing no ’arm. 
Xeastways, the other two wasn’t You’ll only 
^ *ira of me, sir ? Will yer V 
, * What do you mean, my lad 1 I don’t under- 

9ibmd/ 

‘Ai%*t yer goin’ to tell *im to whack us fuj 


comm’ in the meadow 1 But you ’ll only tell *im 
of me ? Will yer, sir ?’ 

‘Oh, I see.— All right, my boy, t won’t say 
anything about the others. Now, olf you ntUi 
and fetch the master.— By Heaven I’ mutterea 
the colonel oh ho stretched out his leg, which was 
rather painful, ‘but I like that youngster ex- 
tremely.’ 

For a few moments he remained thinking ; 
then, half-aloud, he muttered : ‘Why shouldn’t 
J i I’m an old bachelor, and likely to remain 
one. When I die th(‘re is no one to carry on my 
name. Yet 1 siqipose that this is the kind of step 
that one ought to think over before taking. But 
then 1 don’t fancy that the boy thought much 
when he saved my life just now. I wonder who 
he is. I don’t ever remember having heard the 
name before ; but it certainly does not sound a 
plebeian one.- However, heie conies the master, 
and I ’ll find out. - Ah, Mr Saunders, I want to 
ask you about that 3 ^oungster, Ogilvie Whittle- 
church. Who is he, an^l what is lie V 

‘Oh, the young scoundiel, sir; he told me 
that you caught liim in your field ; but 1 ’ll take 
good care that Inf doesn’t do it again. He ’s the 
most mischievous boy in the ’ouse, sir. But he 's 
not altogether a bad lot— he always speaks the 
trutlu’ 

‘ Iliiiiiph ! Always speaks tlu truth, and thinks 
of his companions before himself, besides being as 
plucky a youngster as one could wish to see. 
Why, the bo^ inu-'t have been born a gentleman I' 
Ooloml Forward vas evidently a bigoted aristo- 
crat. ‘ Never minil the trespa8.sin‘% Mr Saundei’s. 

1 take an interest in the lad, and want to know 
who he is. How did he conn* to the work- 
house V 

‘ We have never been able to find out who he 
is, sir. f ' was found one morning in the garden, 
wrapj)e<l ni» in a shawl. It was just after X came 
here ; I remember it perfectly. He couldn’t have 
been there very long, becausi* the shawl was hardly 
d imp, and the dew hud been very heavy. But we 
nevrji* know who put liim there.’ 

‘ How was he dressed ? Were his clothes 
good ?’ 

‘ Not very good, sir ; but quite clean. The 
matron has them now. But there was no mark 
on them, sir, nothing at all; only V Ogilvie 
Whittlethurch ” written on a piece of paper and 
pinned on to liis fruck, as you might label* a 
parcel.’ ^ 

‘ And is that all you know about^him r 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Mr Saunders ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘That boy has just saved my life at the risk of 
his> own, and 1 intend to adopt him as my | I 
Inform the piardians, ^please, and let me 
their answer.^ f i 

* Wh— wh- what ! sir V H 

*X say that I wish to adopt Ogilvie 

church. Surely that is plain enough, 
you will kindly lend me your arm as fktf 
house— thankri.’ • . 

Colonel Forward had acted, as i^p 
quite on the spur of the moment; 
until he came to think tlie 
while smoking his after-dinner 
realised the magnitude of the it^p, gaiA tV gpw ^ 
responsibility which he was to At 
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beat, it wotild ^ d hawdoua expeiinient How- 
ever, imdertatcen it, he would apare no 

nainf to make it a aiieceaa And be determined 
that it should be through no fault of liia if Ogil- 
vie i^rtrard-^or so he intended to name him — 
tuiiiikOd out anything other than an honourable 
^gUah gentleman. Ho did not care much for 
tieheighi: ►onrhood, and had long meditated selling 
hb fment i-ealdence. Now, it was clearly his 
du^ to do so at once, as it would ne\er <lo to 


hrhig the boy up withm a stone’s throw of his old 
bt^panions. Ilus point settled in Ins own mind, 
he eat down and wrote the necessary instructions 
$0 hia oolicitors, smoked another cigar, and went 
tubed. 


Ten years have elapsed —years which have 
naaaed happily both foi Colonel Forward and 
nia adopted son. At nine a boy’s ideiis are 
unformed ; his mind, is so to sijcak, pliable, 
and he is ready to take in new inipiebsnuis 
^ that, when, after a few years ])absed with 
hU kind protector, Ogilvie was sent to Eton — 
if we except perhaps a sound ^lealthy constitu- 
tion and good physical deNcdopmont not a truce 
remained of his early woikhouse training As 
fOT the colonel, he has learned to love him nioit* 


and more each year, and now blesses the inmulse 
^hich proiiiptecl him thus to secuie himsell the 


solace and happiness of a son’s society, and saved 
him in all probability from that tenible afttutioii, 
a joyless old age. His woildly lortune, it is tiue, 
is now considerably less than it was. The leason 
—speculation, in which, like many other reined 
offiuerB of comfortable menus who feed keenly the 
want of occupation, he had been tempted to 
engage. However, he btill had enough to live 
on; but, for his sou’s sake, he legrctUnl that it 
was not more. 

From Eton, OgiUie passed into Woolwich, and 
from Woolwich he was gazetted luiiteuant in the 
Royal Engineers. His dokichmont w'us stationed 
at Leith, whoie they weie employed leiiewing 
the submarine defences of that poit When the 
main pait of the woik hid been completed, 
several of the officer, (3gilvie among the nmnbei, 
#ent in their upplKatioiib toi le'i>e, wdiidi were 
l^pproved in due course. His plans were to 
^vote a week to a short walking-tour in the 
ti^ghbourhood, which lie had haidlv as yet liad 
lO 8^ at all ; and tin n to spend the rest of his 
j^Ve with his^athcr. Accordingly, one line June 


morning, stick in hand and kuipsack on back, 
JHO stamd on Ins tiavcds It was quite eaily, 
mid, except foi a few^ workmen, the sticets w(3re 
p^Ng^ically descrtc'd. Theie weie also a lew 
; hanging about the doikyaid gates One 

I ihwa latter, who had l^een sitting on a Imndle 
gMlnOtthe wall, got up as he pa'«‘«cd and followed 
IiOoking round a lew imnuteb alter wards, 
noticed that the man was still behind him 
if that cun bo following me loi 
I ilwtnaaoQ?^ he thought ; and then smiling at the 
r JpoiSlihllt be was getting as fidgety os an old 
1iady» he dismissed the subject from his 


he stopped lor a minute to readjust the strapt ^ 
hia knapsack, and, while doing so, bad leisure 'to 
inspect the sailor, who was a lew paces oE &is 


appearance was certainly not in hu favour. He' 
w^as about middle hei^^t, solidly built, wM a 


short thick neck, and bullet head surmounted by 


a fur cap. His face, which was adorned by d 
scrubby olack beard and moustache, indicated 
both cunning and ferocity, llis bundle a 
pair of big sea-boots, as well as an indescribable 
bomething about his walk and carriage, showed 
him to be a sailor. But had it not been for thejK^ 
one would have felt moio inclined to put him 
down as a professional burglar than anything 
else. 

What, then, was Ogilvie’s astonibhment when 
I list 08 he putting on his knapsack again, the 
imlividiial we have described walked coolly up 
to him and thus accosted him : ^And so you^re 
Capting Forward * 

To ttie best ol his knowledge, the man was an 
utter stranger ; and he was so taken aback with 
his impel tmence, that for a second or two he 
continued to take stock of him befoixi answering 
‘YeV he leplied, ‘1 am Mr Forw'ard,’ 

‘And you don’t lemembei me?’ 

‘No.’ ‘ 

‘What* 5 on don’t icmembei your old paL 
(’lull he Miller— and we used to be that fond of 
eaih othei, too, w^e used. Now, tiy to think, 
fupting ; fluie-lv, you must remember Ohailie.* 
liaviijg said this jn a nioiking tone, the man 
icm.mied looking at Ogilvie, his face formed into 
a half biieen, hah gun, which had the etiect of 
making him look absolutely hideous. 

8udueiil> a light bloke on Ogilvie ; it all came 
back to his niemoiy now, the old days at Olswiek, 


rwiiAiightful morning, bright and exhiU- 
i,mA ttwto the combined influences of the 
lihe Weather and his owm light heart, 
hriikly. When clear of town, 


and the hllle paupers, liib companions. He did 
rpnumihpr bun. With an inw.ild fehiidder. hud 


remember him. With an inwaid shudder, he had 
to acknowledge to himself tliat this poison had 
once been his fiieiid, Natiiially kmd-heaited, he 
would, uiidti oidiimry circiimstances, have been 
only too glad to do a good turn to one of his old 
associates, notwithstanduig that then piesent patlia 


associates, notwithstanauig that then piesent palha 
of life weie, and neces.StUih mubt be, on levels so 
very diflerent. But suddenly confronted with 


very diflerent. But suddenly confronted with 
him like this, ho lelt tow aids him a repugnance 
which he could not overcome. He inatle, more- 
over, a sliiewd guess that it was not alone for 
the pleasuu of gieetmg an old acquamtanco that 
kliller had tiacked him down; and events showed 
that ho was tight. « 

‘Now that you remind me,' he continued, *I 
do lememher >ou. You were one of my plS 
mates bcdoie Colonel Forw’uid adopted me. How 
did jou find out whele 1 was? — and w'hat can 
1 do lor you 


‘Ah’ now vou’re beginning to speak. Yon 
w’ere only talking bcloie — Never mind how I 


found you out— that don’t mutter. As for w^hat 
I w^ant— well, what cV>er think 1 want? Not 
money— Oh no ’ 'Tisn’t likely. What 1 wants is 
Ti, and ft, and I) ; but chiefly L, and that With 4 
fifty after it ; that’s wlint I want’ 

‘Fifty pounds’’ said 'Ogilvio. ‘I cannot dva 
you as much as that — certainly not now, But 
why do you want it V 
‘Well, capting, you see, T was always very fond 
of yer; and healing that the other youiag talSh^l 
down yonder at the barracks didn’t anew as 
jou’d ever been anything different fremv^ 


wiri^drAwing. 


TOtt ar6«--«tid you bein^ in coarse iajb anodoat tb 
Wl-t-*! tboiigliL d*yer see, as I’d br "doin’ you a 


ftM turn by letUng ’em know the ’ole story. 
They’d respect yon, so I thought— you ’avin* 
made your way so wonderful — it commands 
rfapect) that dues. But this morning I thought 
was thinking of yer all this morning —afore 
you was up, I was thinking of yer — I thought 
this : Oggy weren’t never a boaster, and p’rapo 
’e’d rather I didn’t say nothing alter all. oo, 
when you come out of tlie barracks, cap ting, I 
says to myself ; “Well, 1 ’ll just ask ’im myself,” 
1 says ; “and if ’e tolls nje to clap a stopper on 
my jaw- tackle — well, n’lnns ’e’ll come down 
’an’seine.” ’ 


my jaw-tackli 


‘So!’ thought Ogilvie, after listening to the 
above speech, which was delivered in a sarcastic 
tone, showing that the speaker imagined that he 
had him completely at his mercy, ‘tin's is nothing 
more or less than a deliberate attempt to extort 
blackmail.’ 

Kow, althoiigb his hrolher-otficcrs believed Inm 
to be Colonel Forward’s son, he was suftieientJy 
popular in the mess not to mind the true lacts of 
the case coming to light. At the sumo time, how- 
ever, he did not like tlie idea of thi'< man appear- 
ing at the barracks in his ab'^ence with a sensa- 
tional story which would most likely be adorned 
with numerous embelhshmenls oi his own. 01 
course, no one in tlie mess would listen to him ; 
hut that most probably would only have the 
effect of making him letail it in the canteen, 
which would be worse. Take it which way he 
would, it was a nuisance j and iiuh’ss he ehose 
to return at once, and so spoil his walking-tour, 
which lie had no intention of doing, it could not 
be helped. 

‘Not only will T not give you fifty pounds,’ 
he answered, ‘but I will not give you fitly 
shillings. What you juopose to do can cause 
me nothing more than a little temporary iiieoiir 
venience ; so ]ilease consider yoursclt fret* to go 
and do it us soon as ever you please. If you 
have nothing more to say to me, 1 will go on 
with my wall;.’ 

The otheFs face fell visibly. Tins was m^t at 
all what he had bargained for. ‘What! you 
don’t mind them young tolls knowing you was 
brought UT) in the Union along a-me V Tlien 
suddenly clianging his tone, he continued: ‘But 
there I you knew ChaiBe Miller wasn’t u-goin’ 
to play a low-down game like that, didn’t yer? 
Why, uless yor, Oggy, 1 was only larkin’. And 
to think you been and seen tlnough it— and me 
thinkin’ I was a goin’ to give you such a Iriglit 
too. But, capting, if you ’ave got a thick-un or 
two to spare, I’m dca<l-broke— 1 ’m really— been 
bousing up my jib all last week, and ain’t got a 
dollar left. 1 want to get a ship at (Glasgow, and 
by whut I can sec, 1 ’ll ’ave to tiam]) it,’ 

Many people would have been efpially deal to 
this second appeal ; but Ogilvie, although fully 
alive to its ^insincerity, could not help giving the 
fellow a sovereign. After all, but for a strange 
turn of the wheel of fortune he would very likely 
^ye been his^ friend to this very day, and been 
instrumnital in keeping him straight. ‘Book 
ibere, Miller,’ he said. * I have n6t forgotten that 
^ were boys tOj^cther ; but circumstances have 
iwred our positions, and we can have nothing 
nt coi^^mon now. Here is a sovereign. 1 hope 


you will find a good ship at Glasgow ; im4' Jet 
me advise you tor the future to stick to yow 
business, and not run about the country tryb^ 
to frighten people into giving you money, it 
doesn’t pay,— Now, good-bye.* And turning on 
his heel, Ogilvie walked olf in the direction of 
Queensferry. 

For a few moments the other remained wutch^ 
mg him in silence; but finding that he did not 
even look behind, he turned and commenced to 
retiw his steps towards Leith. ‘Blarst ’im !’ 
he muttered. ‘I thought ’o’d be worth a mint 
0 * money to me. But I won’t blow on ’im — 
’twouldn’t be no good. Besides, a secret ’s a secitit, 
and maybe it’ll be worth something yet.’ 

W 1 K E 1) li A W 1 N G. 

Tite business of wire-drnwing consists in reducing 
the metal from the state in which it is technically 
called ‘rods’ to the finished wire. The ‘rods* 
are the metal which has been rolled hot^ and 
rei^uced from a square to a round shape, and are , 
generally alnnit it quarter of an inch in diameter; 
and this laauufacture of rods is a separate and 
distinct business from wire-drawing. The wire 
is drewn cold tlirougli steel plates in which a 
hole is j>iinelied, and the process of reducing the 
Ki/.e is done gradually, that is to say the wire is 
passed tlnough a succession of hole's tlius gradually 
decreasing its si/e. A u'ire-drawing bench con- 
sists of a long table or bench, on which arc placed 
a succession of cylinders, which are made to 
revolve by means of wheels placed underneath the , 
bench. The wire to be ojK*rated on is put In 
a coil on ‘^wilts,’ which are placed upon tlie floor 
ill tiont ' * the bench ; and these swifts coua!<4 
ot an upit^ .it frame ot stout bare aiTungod in the 
torm ot a tiiincated cone, which revolves as the 
wile is drawn on to the block, the plate which is 
1 1 1 educe the size being placed betVv'eou the ‘swift* 
and the ‘block.’ 

It IS obvious that the wire* cannot be pulled 
tlnough the ])late by means of the revolving block 
until the wile hn.s become attaihed to the block; 
and as the poinl-end ot the wire has to b(^ first 
passed thiough the hole in the plate before it 
goes on to tile block, some meaiib must be pro- 
vided lor drawing the iioiiit-eml of the wire 
through the plate to a suftic ieiit length {or attach- 
ment lo the block ; and this is pr^Kideef for by a 
bat with a pair ol pincers at the end of it, with 
a couple or links attached to the end of the 
pincers -to the ends which are held in the ham) ^ 
111 the case of an onlinary pair of pincers — ami , 
these links are joined to a single ring at the eiadj? 
of the bar, so that w hen the other end of the 
is pulled, the jaws of Ihe pincers come 
ana grip the jiece of the wire which is 
threaded through the hole in the plate* IlM 
force necessary to dr.iw^ tlie tn>t yard or 


the plate, to give length enough to attach 
levoiviiig block, w'ould be very ^ 

this power is applied by a simple 


tins power is appiieii by a simple 
At the bottom of the upright blmsh 
constantly goi ig round horizont«JW'^iA| 
block ; but this cam in its sweeps 
of the bar to which the 
at the opposite extremity, and t|pn<4ip 
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pincers to pull round in the direction in which 
the block is going, dragging the wire through 
the plate till there is length enough to attach to 
the revolving block, when, by putting the foot on 
a treadle, the block is brought down so that the 
cam is under the level of the tabic, and the 

? iueem lie idle until they arc again retjuired. 

’he wire now goes on winding rouiid the block, 
eud is wound on the swift, which is on the floor, 
and through the <lrawiii^-j)hitc, until all the 
Supply from the swift is exhdUMte<l. • 

Tlie metal on the block is now * drawn- wire ;* 
and the process repeated by running the wire 
through a smaller hole, and so on until it reaches 
the required size. 

Tl)'* wire, however, becomes harder with each 
hole it goes through, and it will ultimately become 
(K) brittle that it would break like glass unless it 
Is softened. The colls are therefore taktui away 
from the drawing-btmch and are pLiced in an 
onnealing furnace or pot, whei’o they are subjected 
to a considerable heat, for a longer or ^horte^ time 
according to the degree of softness j-equired. This 
, annealing causes a scale’ to appear on the wire, 
and this must ho removed b(*for<! the wire can he 
again drawn. The rings are therefore takem to a 
bath, consisting of wlml is termed ‘salts,* that is, 
an acid solution, which removes the scale and 
leaves it in the bath. The wire after being left 
ai long as is necessary in the 8 <jlution, is taken 
out and washed, and then <lipped in a trough 
containing a paste of hlaked lime. Then the 
rings are put into an oven and b.iked until the 
lime forms a dry coating on the wire, which is 
now ready for re-di awing. 

Even with this ebating the ^^ire cannot he 
passed through the plates without sr»ap or grease 
i Doing applied to it before it passes into the ])lute. 
Some classes of wire are also subji'cted to a tem- 
pering process, which all wire-tlrauers keep seert't 
as far as they can, and this process adds greatly 
to the strength aiicl toughness of the metul. 

A soft metal which has been annealed is exceed- 
ingly tough and is dithcuU to break by bending ; 
but in tins condition it is <»f low breaking strain, 
that is to say it will only rcHi-sl u comparatively 
amall strain under direct pull ; but when it is 
drawn through the plate the strength is iuc^e^l^cd 
aud the tougnuess reduced, so that the object to 
be afitoiued in wire-drawing is to (ombine the 
amount of toughness with the required 


'>preakihg strain. 

' Xho bfeakirfg strain of steel wire vaiics from 
Ibllty-flvo tons per square inch to one hundred and 
twenty or one humtred and thirty tons ; and the 
idtill of the wire-drawer aims at prodin irig that 
, duality of wire which shall best attain tin* special 
^aracteristics i'equire<l and at the least c<»st. The 
kean competition which qow exists in this, as in 
almost every branch of imlustiy, has uufortunalely 
resulted in such a cl^a|>ening of the wiie as to 
] lender it impossible Ih’oduce the be‘'t article at 
li^e.lowest market 2irice8 in each chits* of material, 

. unless a good metal is commenced with 

! f' 'hk the reds, it is impossible for the wire-drawer 
to a finished article of first-rate quality, 

j the very best skill may be put into the 
; I » out Vt his object is to make the cheapest 

^ «(rtlcle from the material at his command. 

\ ® ^ (SJSdi^oe the labour expended on his metal 

1 j cheapen his production, but at 

t j 


the expense of the enduring quality of his finished 
article. 

I Of late years the use of iron has been to a very 
great extent superseded by steel of low, qualities, 

[ Decaiise a cheap steel can be produced at leas 
money than good iron ; but this cheapening is not 
I attained without in many cases a loss of working 
j quality. On the other hand, some of the resulte 
now obtained could never have been achieved by 
I the use of iron, a^, for example, where great 
strength is required combined with lightness in 
the article into which the wire is worked. 

The purposes for which wire is used arc ex- 
tremely numerous. Perhaps the largest quantity 
is consumed for telegraph-work, for land lines 
and for Mibmarine cables. Much is also wanted 
for wire-ropes, which haA c almost superseded hemp- 
ropes for colliery and engineering luirposes. Then, 
again, there is spiing-wire for beds and uphol- 
sterers* work. In tin's case the wire should be 
‘coppered,’ to ]»reveiit its rusting, and this is done 
by drawing it througli a solution of sulphate of 
cojqicr, which leaves a thin film on the iron after 
it has passed through the draw-plate. Wire for 
fencing and for galvanised netting is a very con- 
siderable item. 

Needle and pin wire making is also a consider- 
able manufacture. Scpiare and ‘paragon* wire 
for umbrellas also occupies a great many hands. 
(\)pppr and brass wire-drawing forms an industry 
quite distinct from the manufacture of steel and 
iioii uire, uiid the same firms do not usually 
produce both < lasses of luetiil. 

The men luigaged in wiic-drawing an* usually 
jmid by the ‘ piece that is to say, thi*y get so 
much ])ej‘ hundredweight for the quantity they 
dniiv, and they have thus a direct iiiteiest in 
preienting waste occasionetl by breaking the wire 
in ])aB^ing through the ])late, and the men acquire 
considerable skill from long practice. They do 
iic)t all do the same kind of woik ; some men, 
for example, are bjx*( ially skilled in the produc- 
tion of ‘ fine ’ wire, that is, ivire c)f small diameter ; 
hut notivithfatanding all the caie which may be 
exercised, there is a good deal of waste by the 
wire breaking into short lengths when it is reduced 
to very small sizes. 

Theie are also men who are specially skilled in 
diawing *&hap(‘d* wire; that is to say, wire of 
shapes other than round, as, for exanqjle, square, 
oval, half-round, and other s^iecial lorms required 
for pailicular imrposes. 

The w'ages paid to the men here arc higher 
than on the Continent, and consecnieiitly the 
foreign maker can produce a wire for less money 
than we can in England ; and owing to the facili- 
ties given by the foivigu railways, a foreign maker 
olten incurs less carriage for delivery in England 
than is expended in the railway rate from one 

E art of England to another. The Englishman 
eats the foreigner in the quality, and conse- 
quently wire is exported from hetc, notwith- 
standing the dearer wages and heavy carriage ; 
but the quality of many makes of wire is being 
reduced, owing to the consumers of the finishea 
article into which the wdre is made seeking to 
buy at less and^ less first cost, generally thereby 
en.Miring to the user an increased cost in the long 
run. This would seem to be a very short-sighted 
policy, for the user seems to forgot that the maker 
9annot continue to give twenty -five shillings* worth 
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of goods for twenty shillinj^s ; and in tbese days 
of over-production, the wire-drawer has first to 
reduce his prices as low as he can without deteri- 
orating the quality, and tlieii, it' his customer still 
wonts lower prices, he has to take it off his cost 
of the raw materia), with the inevitable 1*68011 of 
reduced quality, although the article may be sold 
by the same name os formeily. It is also certain 
that a wire-drawer who knows all about the 
material he is dealing with can select his metal 
so as to give the results he requires ; hut ho cannot 
make a good sound wire fi*oin an interior metal, 
however well he may do the work which by the 
division of labour has fallen to his share. 


GHOST (UTT GHOST. 

That cold-blooded demon w)ii<*h we call Science 
is killing romance from amongst ns Years ago 
evervbo<ly believed in the wonders of the invisible 
world, and ghosts were among tlje regular inhab- 
itants of every rural district. Now, we are so 
seldom suffered to see or hear of a ghost, that a 
visitation has the effect of novelty. So far as we 
know, the story of one ghost outwitting another is 
absolutely uni({ue. The story which we purpose 
to tell is of this character. We tell it as it was 
told to us by the mo^t noted detective in the 
Westfeni States of America. 

You may imagine (said Nathan Dodge) that 
during my career as a detective I have b.id some 
singular jobs given me to work on. There Wtis 
one little piece of business which 1 always look 
back upon witli a good deal of professional jiride, 
altbougn the ending wa.s a very sad one. It \vas 
a case of diamond cut diamond ghost cut ghost, 

I call it- and it t(iok up my time for the better 
part of six months. 

About ten miles outside the limits of San 
Francisco Ihii speaking of about twenty years 
ago — stood a large farmhouse. Tliis house had 
been vacant for three years before I saw it. The 
original owner had been murdered there, and tlie 
house and farm had passed into the hands of his 
brother, who was a New York gentleman. At 
that time, gold-mining the staple industry 
of California, and San Francisco especially W'us 
under the spell of the gold fever. Little atten- 
tion was paid to developing the agricultural 
wealth of the soil, wliich now promises to be so 
vast as to rival that of the gold-beds. So the 
Nwv Yorker, being unable to find a tenant for 
the house and farm wliich had passed into his 
hands, left them to take core of themselvc.N Now, 
a wooden house left to take care of itself is in 
a very bod way, and tliougli for a time the house 
was not altogether without tenants, they were not 
such as took upon themselves any responsibility 
for the necessary rejiairs. Parties of two or three 
miners occasionally stopped at tlie house fill 
night : these were its only tenants. But by-aud- 
by it was deserted by even those chance vi'-itauts ; 
for it^ began to get about that the house was 
haunted. The panic caused by this report w^as 
imch that for love or money you couldn't liave 
hired a carpenter to enter it even in the day- 
time, Of course I ’d heard of the haunted house ; 
but as detectives are never called upon to arrest 
ghost^^ I felt no particular curiosity about it ' { 


One morning our chief put into my hands a 
case against an absconding secretary named OofHu, 
Coffin was the secretary of the White Mountain 
Mining (IJomiiany. All the funds hud been under 
his control, and he hud got away with some ton 
thousand dolhu’s btdonging to the shareholders. 
My hnhines.s was lo find him. 

It is always a very good plan to begin at the 
beginning. So the day T received niy orders, I 
went to the (.Company's office and overliauled 
everytliiim. The only thing that I could find 
was a railroad ticket for New York. 1 went to 
the depot, and found that it had been issued 
to the defaulter the day before he absconded. 
Apparently, it had been left behind mistake, 
ana I did think of taking the ifext train to New 
York. But it occurred to me that if he had been 
going to Now Yolk he would have gone under 
another name, and would not have left behind 80 
obvious a clue as to his whereuboubj. 

A visit to his laniUady convinced me that New 
York was the ])lace he Inidn’t gone to. Hc*d 
gone away vviihont his trunks or dotlies. The 
only things that^ were mbsing were a suit of 
clothes, a stout jiair of boots, one or two clean 
shirts, some collars, a wide-awake hat, and a black 
valise. He had left the town at night. No one 
ha»l witnessed his de]»arture. Ibue was a good 
chance for a fletective to work by the inductive 
proce.sh — from small Iteginnings to work on and 
on fiom clue to clue until he bagged his man. 

The only thing that I could do was to worI|| 
all the roads leading out of the town. AfttT| 
about a week at this, 1 found a farm-hand w'ho 
had seen a t\)ot-j)asbenger resembling my man the 
morning after In* absconded. 1 followed this 
trail, and soon beennie positive that I was on the 
right track. Coffin 'u as a shrewd fellow. He 
had plan* d tin* emhe//, lenient and escape care- 
fully, anu had made Ldabt)rate preparations for 
playing wlmt we call the ‘chameleon game,* that 
IS, for changing liis clothing, headgear, and face 
at every stage. ^1 o this end he had possossed 
hiina(‘lf of a ehunge or two of clothing, a stock of 
hats, and any qimntity of whiskers ; and he rung 
the ehuiiges on these pretty frequently. 

The black bag was the only thing that I had 
to rely upon as a ]iointer. Ij'ortunatelv, a man 
on trump with a black bag was not in those days 
a common siglii ; and I had less difficulty in 
following Collin 6 trail tliuii might be supposed. 
The first time 1 heard of him he^was \ smooth- 
faced gentleman dressed in shabby black, looking 
for all the woild like a broken-down gambler 
going lo retrieve his fortunes in some mining 
camp The next he was a middle-aged doctor 
with a flowing beard ainl heavy monstaclic. Later 
on, he was playing the idle of a C^onqiany pro- 
moter, offeiing to buy up mining claims 
behalf of an English syiiaicate. He was then 
attired in a check suit, a light hat, and aid* 
whiskei*8. At tliis stngii 1 obtained positive 
that I was following the right man. \ 

Entering a drinking saloon I saw upoi^ 
shelf a jdiotograpli of Coffin. -The 
slightly chfiited. It had evidently bee^ 

I told the lumlloril tliat the owimis of 

was a particular friend of mine, and hinn 

how the photograph came into his 

toLl me that his hired boy Of oolottr Iw 

it out of Boi^e burnt papers whieb baa hfH 
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in the room of one of his guests ; that the boy 
-—not undeorstanding what it was— had brought 
it to hirn, and that he was displaying it in case 
the owner returned and wished to claim it. Was 
it like hvi guest ? Not in the Ica^t. 

I wetit into one of the outhouses to look for 
the coloured boy, and found liim sitting on a log 
dngfng : 

Blow dai horn agin ; 

Bredion, fr’ends, companions dear, i 

Blow flat horn agm. 

made a dollar the avenue to that boy’s con- 
fidence, and qiuLc unwittingly be gave me the 
information for which 1 was seeking. The bright 
fastening of the bag liad aroused his curio‘Hity. 
"Otto day, in its owiiei’s absence, whilst he was 
'tjjaying with the lock, the hag (lew open, reveal- 
ing ’^clead men’s wliiskers.’ The sight discon- 
certed him. He felt, as he depressed it, ‘in a 
hurry all over ; ’ and whilst he stood over the 
hag^ its owner returned, and rewarded him with 
tt vicious kick. 

After that I thought T should have no difficulty 
itt laying my hand on (’otlin. ^ My calculations 
deceived me. I found that he was ‘doubling,’ 
a i<| traced him almost as far as the suburbs of 
^San Francisco. There I lost all trace of him as 
completely os if the earth had allowed him 
lip. 

Months afterwards, feeling vexed and diaap- 

f inted, I dropped into a saloon at the outskirts 
the town to get n ‘licjuor.’ I had had as pretty 
tt dance after (’ofhn as any man neecl w.int ; biit 
the intcrcht of the game supported mo, and I was 
<letermined not to give it up. Thc're wvre three 
or fotrr miners in tlie bar, and one of tlicmi was 
evidently greatly e\( ited. His companions seemed 
to bo ridiculing him, and he was getting what we 
call ‘ugly.’ I made niy way fow’aids the little 
Icuot of talkers, and overheard the following con- 
versation. 

‘So, you didn’t think much of your lodgings 
^iltt the haunted house, Ihll?’ 

] *No, J didn’t— no tw^i ways about it’ 

‘ What did you hear 1 ’ 

‘ ^’Twasu’t what I hen id ’twas what T saw.’ 

. ‘What did you see, then ?’ 

' ‘Wiry, the doors openiii’ and shuttin’ without 
]«B*ybody t mchm’ ’em.’ 

•lJo«son«»e, man I ’ 

} '^f^Nonsep^e be blowcd ! I tell you they did. 
when I draw’ed my six-shooter and fired half 
dexen abots clean through the door— makin’ 
Ae allfiredeiit row you ever heard— the door ken’ 
Mettltt^ and shuttin’ and playin’ tunes. I felt 
ft gone sucker, yo^i bet My lieart began to 
Ito under my jacket that it ’s a wonder it 
4idn% knock a button off.* T wouldn’t go tliere 
'ftgitt for ftU tlm mone^ % the State. But if nny- 
wdy here thinks I ’m a coward, he \ only got to 
tolK),'. 

If Suddenly occurred to me that T had located 
/iClOffitt'^that ho was tho ghost in the haunted 

r m* A vague suspicion of this sort had, it 
Sjitted through my mind before ; but 
being able to explain why, I felt 
however imposBible it might seem, 

S tue ghost in the haunted ho We. Be- 
1 ^ 1 ^ that the fame of the haunted 
apd that everybody knew 


of its existence, there was nothing to si^port itty 
theory except the maxim of the most famous of 
all detectives— a maxim destined to assure his 
after-fame : ‘ Always suspect that which seems 
probable ; and begin by believing what appeals 
incredible.’ 

I determined to call in the aid of another 
detective and visit the place next night. I chose 
for my companion George Webber, one of the 
most esteemed members of the force, a man who 
had proved his worth. Webber was a man of 
imperturbable calmness, ami with great confidence 
in himself. He would have laid his hand upon 
the most dangerous criminal as tranquilly as if 
he had been accosting a friend. 

The hauiite<l faruilumse w^as situated about a 
hundred yaids from the roadw’ay. What once 
had been a garden was now a veritable jungle, 
given up to weeds and bushes. Fortunately, 
although it was ten o’cdock, the night was clear. 
Jnnumerahlo stars lit up the flinty sky. There 
was no light in the lioufcc ; no sign of its being 
inhabit(‘d. The windows of the ground- floor were 
broken, and some of the doors were open. We 
eiiterc*! at tlie rear. A place of more sinister 
aspei t I never saw. The plastering had crum- 
l)led from the walls ; the fiooiing was rotten ; the 
ceiling looked as though it might fall at any 
time, the rafters being bent as if they supported 
a heavy weight * 

The sitting-room where ‘Bill ’ had taken up his 
qiiaiters a few nights previously contained a 
rough table and a few stools, vhich had been 
ovei turned. 1 could sec that the door which 
led from it to the staircase had been riddled 
by bullets. There was a doorway in the passage, 
but the cloor was gone. The door which led 
into the pailour opened noiselessly. Our lanterns 
u‘Vealed the fact that the tables, glass, and chairs 
had been overturned, thrown in every direction, 
trodden upon, sliivered into fragments. Every- 
thing denoted (liat this room had been the scene 
of a terrible struggle. 

'I’he k(‘>hole of the door which led into the 
cellar was sewn up with cobwebs. The cellar 
itself was full of dust and debiis. Each of us 
had a lantern, and cadi inspected for himself. 
Running along the side-wall, I detected a wire, 
and fcdlowing this T found that it disappeared 
in an old barrel. Without disturbing the wire, 
r removed the head of the barrel, and found 
that the wire was attached to an old saucepan 
lid. A tboroiigb exaiuination revealed nothing 
further ; so wo returned to the sitting-room. . 1 
did not tell my companion what I had seen, 
.iml lie had disco\ered nothing. Wo did not 
go up-stairs, because we thought it would be 
pnicleiit to postpone further explorations until the 
next day. Meantime, we darkened our lanterns 
and deposited them in a corner. The room was 
semi-dark. Our eyes and ears wore on the alert ; 
but the house was as still ns a tomb ; we saw 
nothing, and heard no sound. 

I had merely told my conqinttion that I 
expect(‘d to make an important discovery. Of 
its nature he knew nothing. 

We waited in the most acute degree of expec- 
tation and attention until neaily midnight All 
of a Sudden I heard faint notes of mu^c, which 
lasted for a few minutes, By-and-by the music 
\wis accompanied by a voice. The sounds^ vwfe 
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las (ine ftwd eoft as the voice of a child. I was 
eatisfied that the music was the* work of human 
hands and the voice a human voice ; but I 
considerably startled. My companion looked very 
nale, and strove to rise from the place where 
ne sat, I put my baud on his arm to pre- 
vent him. It was scarcely necessary, for he couhl 
barely muster strenj^th to whisper, ‘Let’s get’ 
tThe music was trailing away into feebleness, 
when the staircase door began to open and shut. 
I felt sure, that .the wire which I liad seen dowii- 
fttairs had something to do wiLli this. I made 


a great effort to rise. To my astonishment, 1 
tsoiud not move a limb. 1 could only bend 
forward 'and gasp. A power wliich I could not 
resist made me motionless and speechless. Yet 
all the time I was burning to *go' for that door, 
but I hadn’t physical capacity to do so. 

My companion recovered first, and Hoizin*^ both 
lanterns, clashed from the house and ina«le for 
the roadway. I jumped to my feet and followed 
my companion. As T did so, I hom*d a tunk, 
tunk, tunk ! down in the cellar. 

I found my mate in the highway, his face as 
white us a sheet. 

‘What in thunder ails you, man?’ I aske-.d, 
feeling tliat the most creditable way of drawing 
my companion’s attention from my condition was 
to heighten the absurdity of his. 

‘ The ghost ! ’ he gasped. . ‘ T wouldn’t go buck 
to that house to .«ave my life.’ 

There wa.s nothing for it hut to tell Wtibber 
what I’d seen and what I suspected. As T have 
said, my fellow-detective was as brave a man as 
ever took up a trail ; and when I told him what I 
had seen, he became perfectly self-possessed. We 


rent cats, and then it died away in a few com- 
plaining sighs. It was so weird that, although 
I knew very well that my mate was causing ifi> 
I couldn’t lielp feeling a bit queer. Pretty soon 
I heard a movement overhead : the scuttle-top 
was being removed. Next a ladder was thrust 
down the scuttle. To help Webber to keep up 
the entertainment, I gave a few groans inside 
the Clipboard. That brought a man down the 
ladder. He’d no sooner reached tlie foot of it 
than collared him. It was Coffin. 

The moment 1 touched bini lie sank down on 
the floor like — like an empty sack. He seemed 
as if he hadn’t got a bone in his body : Jie was 
as limp as a jelly-fish. Whilst I got him out 
into the open air, Webber searched the gari'et, 
and found all the missing dollai*8, bonds, See, 

We hurried Coffin back to San Francisco, in- 
tending to lock liirn Up. He was still uncon- 
scious, and ive ^^ere obliged to summon a doctor. 
Poor fellow 1 he never got over it. When he 
came out of hi.s swoon, he was ma<l, and had to 


spend the rest of his days in an asylum. That’s 
tfie effect it has, sir, when a man really believes 
he has come in contact with the supernatural, as 
Coffin did. 


spent the reniuiiider of tlie night in laying our 
plans. In the early morning he rode back to 
&an Francisco to get the necessary apparatus 
for cai'jying them out. I remained to ‘shadow’ 
the house. 

Just as it was getting du.sk, rny companion 
returned, and we re-entered tlie house from the 
rear, noiseles.dy and with great caution. Jlemov- 
ing my .shoes, I made my way np-stairs, where I 
fancied I detected a slight noise overhead. There 
was no sign of thi.s room having been inhabited. 
The old place was two storie.s high, with a garret 
at the top. The garret was evidently reached 
by a ladder, though none was visible. I sur- 
mised that the gho.-st wius in thi.s garret, am] 
that any one showing his head above the scuttle 
would get it rapped, even if he^ didn’t get shot, 
was a large cupboard facing the entrance 


TIECENT SALES OF POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Most middle-aged people will remember the croze, 
for collecting used postage stamps which about 
the year 18C1 seemed to po.s.sess every grade of^ 
society ; but perhaps few arc aware how^, after 
the mania subsided, a select few still continued 
the pureuit, and developed what had been the 
wild fancy of a moment into the science of 
Philatel ; That the collecting of postage stampa 
deserves the name of science will be denied by 
many. Yet, if careful and minute observation, 
research, dexterity, taste, judgment, and patience 
are Rufficieiit to lift a pnr.Ruit from a hobby to a 
.science, then assuredly Philately is a science. 
Eminent lawyer.^, physicians, men of letters, and ' 
even statesmen are now numbered among enthusi- 
astic stamp collectors ; and there ai'e tliree collec- 


tions in existence— that of Mr T. K. Tapling, 
M.P., Herr von Ferrary, and Baron Arthur oe 


to the garret, and in tlie door of it I bored 
'•^on a level with my eyes — a feiv small holes 
with a gimlet which I happened to have in 
ctny pocket-knife, first drawing it through my 
ihair, to prevent its making the slightest noise. 
■My plan waa to play the ghost for the benefit 


of the occupant’ of tlia garret — ghost or no ghost. 
iFor this purpose WebDer had brought with him 
An old fiddle, I removed all the strings except 


01]^, told mv companion to allow me time to 
aciirete myself above, and then to make a noise 


iaccrete myself above, and then to make a noise 
life thartj ^ne string, accompanying it witli a few 
?^oans and other muffled noises, 
f I hadn’t been hid many minutes before I heard 
jibe darnedest row from below. It wasn’t like 
limything earthly. At first it seemed like one 
in pain, then it sounded like bellige-, 


M.P., Herr von Ferrary, and Baron Arthur de 
Rothschild, which are worth in the aggregnto 
more than one hundred thousand pounds; This 
latter fact will ensure the respect of many 
persons who would deny it to any pursuit in 
which considerable sums of niorfey were not 
involved. - • 

Postnge-ptamp collecting of neces.'^ity lacks ag^ 
as the first postage stamp was issued in 1840, ana,; 
of course it was impossible to collect what 
not exi.'st England had the lionour of iasuin^i 
the first stamp, which ,was in value one ,pennjj||5| 
and in colour black. The.se stamps are stfli" 
common; a used spcciUien can be purchased jof* 
any <lealer for a penny, and an unused one lo^ 
a shilling, ^ Mr Mnrtiii Wears who has 
some attention to the liistoiy of stamps 
stamp-collecting, is of opinion that tha 
os it was then called, began soon after tliO 
of postage stamps. Punch even thou^ " 

sary to ridicule tliose who devoted j 

the pursuit. But ridicule seems to 
failed in arresting the progress jpAipnltyL , 
which fcy fits and starts ca^»^ 
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new 1661/ when the fashion re- 
ceived a niailced use an expressive 

Americanism, the big * Stamp Boom ’ took place. 

excitement had subsided, those 
;?wbb remained in the depleU»d ranks of collectors 
set to work to study the subject in a scientific 
manner / and it was then tliat attention was paid 
■to the many varieties of paper, perforation, water- 
/ibarky printing, and colour winch stamps pre- 
Many of these varieties are very minute ; 
vlmd the presence or absence of a watermark, the 
-'ditference between stamps imperforated, I’ouletted, 
'Mlifrcs en Bcie, j)erc4 eii seriieniine^ iSic., often makes 
' diffierence of several shillings and sometimes 
■ ^ several pounds in the value of stamps, 
i ; Almost every description of paper known has 
jl&een used at one time or another to print stamps, 
::kfid minor varieties are infinit(3 in printing and 
colour. To give one example : the familiar penny 
ted stamp Mdiicli was in use in England from 1864 
:io 1880 boosts one hundred and fifty distinct though 
minor varieties. It will be seen by this that to 
have a good knowledge of stiimps requires some 
Apph’cation, and to those who have a fancy for 
the pursuit it affoinls boundless occupation and 
amusement. In tlie year 1872 was held the first 

f ftblic sale of stamps by atiction. The well- 
nawn firm of Messrs Sotheby, Wilkinson, & 
Hodge conducted the sale ; and the rooms where 
^me of the finest collections of books and coins 
in the world had been dispersed, opened their 
doors to the despised postage stamp. Home of 
i-the prices rcaliaca w’erc v(?ry good for the time, 
although the value of really rare stamps now 
makes them appear extremely small. In <iuoting 
the few 'lots which follow, the probable sum 
which the same stamp would now realise may 
prove interesting : 

Lots lb, 16, 17, and 18, eight stamps of St 
Louis, being every known variety, all very rare, 
brought 12s. (These would now be worth 
considerably more than X'lOO.) — Lot 49, Jefferson 
.Market Post-office, pink, uniijue (this is a local 
' stomp of the United States), £th — Lot 109 (another 
/unique local) fetched £7, IDs. — Lot 124, Bolivia 
6 C., violet, .£1, 38. (Now worth about the same.) — 
Lot 126, Bolivia 10 c., hrown, 178. (It is curious 
^at in the recent sale of postage stamps, Nov. 
il4| 1888, a similar stamp realised exactly the 
■ money.)-— Lot 147, Mexico 1867, thin paper, 

of four stamps, £1, 9a. (These would now be 
ojjjy 48.^ — Lot 156, set of four New South 
view 8f Sydney, unused, £3, 3 b. (Now 
^brth £10.) — Lot 159, Sandwich Isles, first issue, 
• c^nts, very fine specimen, £6, lOs. (Now 
lUPOiih about £65.) 

The^aale, however, was considered a very satis- 
laptorv one at the time; and it is strange that 
far as we are aware — the next sale should 
have token place only after such an exceedingly 
long interval as sixteen years. Still, we are 
'UU&le to trace one between 1872 and 1888 in 
SuglkUd, although York has long hod perio- 
U auctions, and bUe gentleman recently held 
seventeenth consecutive sale. The recent sale 
I errUnged by Mr Douglas Garth, Secretary to 
B^ndon, Philatelic Society, who, in the interest 
'lepljleetoi^ very kindly undertook a w’ork which 
given him a great deal of trouble, 
life ^wever, that inis first sale— for the 
hUB passed into history —would prove 


the foremnner of a long series, seems lik^ tp • 
bo realised, as the auctioneer, Mr Thomas Bu1[^ ^ 
hus since held several. Three hundred aUd ten 
lots were sold on November 24, 1888, and the 
prices show that there is still plenty of money; 
among stamp collectors. Lot 18, an envelope 
stamp of Mauritius, Is., yellow, very rare, 
but cut round, and therefoi’e virtually spoilt, 
£3, 15a — Lot 48, Afghan, 1871 issue, 8 anna% 
unused, £6.— Lot 76, Brazil, 1844 issue, 600 reis, 
£1, 10s. — Lot 77, British Columbia, 1869, 10 
cents, very rare, £1, 38. — Lot 83, British Guiana," 
1850, 12 cents, £5.— Lot 84, British Guiana, 
better specimen, £5, lOs. — Lot 94, Bulgaria, 1886 
issue, error of colour, 5 atot, rose, £2, 6a — Lot 
103, Cane of Good Hope, 1861, error of colour, 
torn and mended, £15. — Lot 137, Great Britain. 
1840, Id., black, with V.B. in corners, an official 
stamp, never issued to the public, £5, 158. — Lot 
186, Mauritius, 1848 issue, pair of Id. stamps, 
£4, 58.- Lot 205, New Brunswick, 1867, Is., very 
fine, £5.-- Lot 297, Trinidad local stomp, 1847, 
£13, 13s. — Lot 298, Tuscany, 1860, 3 lire, yellow, 
£ 12 , 128 . 

AVhen we find men remarkable for capacity in 
law, in physic, and in business giving fifteen 
pounds for a piece of soiled and torn paper, it 
seems probable there must be more in stamp- 
collecting than a cursory glance would lead one 
to believe. Before concluding, it may be well to 
remark that all the prices quoted above are for 
stamps of exceptional farity, and that common 
stumps are of little value. A collection of one 
thousand different stamps in good condition can 
be purcliased for one pound. 


SWALLOWS. 

Tiik swallows fly high, the swallows fly low, 

And sujumer winds come, and suinraer days go ; 

They are building nests ’nealh the cottage eaves ; 

They dream not of autumn or fading leaves. 

The soft showers are falling, the west winds blow, 

The swallows fly high, the swallows fly low. 

But summer is passing, and golden sheaves 
Are whispering of winter and withered leaves ; 

The woodlands are ringing the whole day long ; 

The swallows are singing their farewell song ; 

They sing of a land whore they long to be, 

Of endless summers far over the sea. 

0 sunshine ! 0 swallows ! Sweet snmmer-time, , 

Ye sing to my lienrt of youth’s golden prime — 

And distance and death,, and long yeats between, 
llecede with their joys and their sorrows keen ; 

And tender eyes lingeringly rest on me— 

Loved eyes, that on earth 1 shall no more see. 

For spring brings the swallow^ to last year's nest, 

And world-weary hearts wander home to rest. 

Ko home like the old of sunshine and dew; 

No faces so dear and no heart so tme 1 
Whenever, wherever my feet may roam, 

My heart turns with love to my childhood's home. 

Mart J. Murohh,, y 

Printed and Published by W. & R. OhaMBBU^ 47 
^ noster How, London, and Street, IBtOimwn. 
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DOMESTIC NEST-BUILDIKG. 

A BEAVER ill ca]»tivity will build a dam acro.^s 
the kitchen, making it of sticks and brushes with 
the most charming air of doing the best he can. 
The nest-building of the birds has also u delight- 
ful air of contrivance about it. One likes tliem 
for the marvels they do with bits of grass and 
rag and wool ; and one feels profound respect for 
the robin that made his^nest in a watering-pot, 
after ascertaining with his bead of an eye that it 
was a safe one with a hole in it. Tliere is human 
nest-building too ; but consitlering their resources, 
the. birds are before us in the utility and beauty 
of their work ; while, in contrivance, the beaver 
in the story leaves us nowhere. Our Iioiise- 
I’urnishing corresponds to the nest-building of 
the birds. It is the preparation of our lionie. i 
Soinetimes the work reciuires no small ingenuity ; 
then we deserve to Bbare the triumph of those ! 
feathered nest-builders who do wonders with the 
most sini])le materials. 

Utility and beauty are to be as guiding-lines j 
in arranging our ])lan. Let it be remembered j 
that we are not contriving a furniture mart, mir i 
a bric-a-brac shop, nor even a palace on view, but 
a house to be lived in, every room and part of 
which is to be made enjoyable. It is greatly a 
matter of common-sense and good taste ; these 
produce better results than the chc(|iie-book and 
complete house-furnisher. The moneyed 
system results in a' mansion complete from a 
grand piano df)wn to a cat and a duster. The 
system of contrivance boasts having secured all 
one likes best and all in good ta.ste. The planners 
and contrivers are the true nest-builders. 

In house- furnishing; it is well that old times 
are changed and old manners gone. One has to 
go back a long way to find beauty and utility 
combined iii ordinary rooms. Very far back, 
the rich had their baronial halls, curved oak and 
stained glass ; but if we come down to recent 
times and to the bulk of the people, the idea of 
beauty in the house was either false, or unthought 
of, does not remember prim old-fashioned 


houseludds, wh(*re the notion prevailed — and 
alas ! perhaps prevails still — that the best room 
was a .sacred ajiurtment only to be opened for 
visits ami on ^^indays? In that prehistoric 
period, the genteel drawing-room was a chamber 
of horrors. On the thre.shold, one was met by an 
odour of carpet and cold c.himne}^ and a mouldy 
.suggestion, of dead ro.ses in a jai-. Windows 
glared throngli white curtains that could have , 
stood up manfully by themsehes — .stiff enough to 
cut the childnui’.s fingers with their etiges. A 
centre table occupied the best bit of the floor, 
A sort of DruiiUc einde of books lay upon it, 
displayed for the sake of their covers, and piled 
at (‘•jual distances ; and the covers might as well 
have been tlau’ti witliout the leaves for any use 
that Wiu: ever made of them. In the middle of 
this cla- aed circle of books not to be read, stood 
an object dreaded by the liousehold and avoided 
as a danger-— only .some fruit, shocking to the 
ayipetite, covered by a gla8.s shade, supposed to be 
of fabulou-s value and anxious to crack. The chief 
ornaments of the room were likewise dangerous 
and to bo shunned, as they wore glass ringlets 
round their heads- a custom suitable to the taste 
of the time, but neither ii.soful nor beautiful. 
In fact tile gilded and nus.shapen ‘ornaments’ of 
that periotl were not to bo compared with the 
shells on a cotUige hob. The unVjsed drawing- 
room was completed by a white or H]iottcd paper, 
a carpet where even the flowers grew in spots and 
lines, and a regiment of chairs in uniform — 
perhaps wearing regulation pinafores to save 
their uniformH. The only llowcrs were of wax, 
paper, or - spare u.s, O incrnory! — feathers wdth 
quills in them. The occasional table may have 
been so called because it stood up only occasion- 
ally, and at other times .sti etched its one log and 
hid its papier-mAche face upon the floor. 

Well, we have changed all that; bui.some 
modern drawing-rooms are hnfdly more usefuV 
There are rooms so crowded with ^reachdrbus 
.“tands and brittle trifhi.s, that ladies enter steeting 
nervously; and men lured in against their will 
are surprised to find a safe seat, and dispose of 
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their legs with relief and thankfulness. If you 
shun the milkmaid’s stool, you may set the gold 
screen swaying; if you retreat -from the tripod 
of fern, you may back into the mock^easel ; and 
ten to one the easel will lloor^ the gipsy table 
with the photc)gra[)lis, and the table will slaughter 
the wicker* work-ahd-]>film-louf staml with the 
invaluable china per(;hed on it. Thiu’e is a story 
told of a perh^ct hostess who merely rang the 
bell beside her and continued the conveiWtion 
when the leg of a guest liad tipped over the 
tea-table and niassacre<l all her china at her feet. 
But wln<t the gu(ist felt, history does m>t relate ; 
perhaps, like Artenms Ward, he girded up Iiis 
* lions ' and tied the scene. 

A man prefei’s a bioad tloor, a sense of space, 
seats varied, restful, and strong, his favouiite 
pictures, some of his hivourite books, sonui atten- 
tion to his favourite idetis of art and beauty. 
Beside this, he has a certain mysterious pleasure 
in seeing feminine taste excel his cA'pectations. 
He is proud of the vision of ‘the artistic elfect 
which women create as by magic out of simple 
things. Taste can buy lieauty in thewi days 
almost for a song. The well-chosen colouring 
of paper and paint-work are half the battle won ; 
the margin of polished lloor or of crisp (‘ool 
matting ia a great advantage ; used in modera- 
tion the brilliance of glistening cliina has its 
W'orth ; art enamels give the energetic housewife 
a means of turning old furniture Jiiid colourless 
brackets aud shelves into resplendent ornaments. 
Shops of foreign goods sell almost for nothing 
the lacquered gold of Benares, the art colours of 
India, the glowing ])ottery of Japan, perfect in 
shape and hue, and tlie quaint porcelain of China. 
At a moderate outlay the ‘ withdrawing-room ’ 
becomes worth its name, beautiful and enjo}"- 
able. 

There was an old tradition that the family 
should be solemnly fed among crimson and 
mahogany. Tiie gloomy dining-room and tlic 
heavy dinner are fading away together. Does 
not half the charm of a picnic lie in its bright 
surroundings'? If a crust on the hillside tastes 
well, wlw not dine in a cheerful room — with 
warm cm()ur*»and warm firelight, of course, for 
the winter, but with a glimpse of green outside 
for the summer, and a picture of the grt'.cn moor 
or the mi.>ty mountain Mdiere one fain would 
take the bit and su]) iusteail i 

The old plain hall ami dull staircase have now 
given place to a pictured liall, even in very simple 
houses, luxurious curtains for the doors in winter, 
stairs before all things bright and gay with 
artistic colour, land ing3„<^’namen tod witji glowing 
jars, green plunfs, tin tea window's. 

The use of colour has ijideed VN'onderfully 
developed in the la.st few years. People wlio 
know its V4ilue, design their rooms in contrasts 
or in harmonies. One of the leading artists 
tklights in painting incidents set in a drawing- 
. I^OOm background of yellow and cream aud 


golden brow'n. Even up in the sleeping-rooms 
we may take a hint from this fancy for colour. 
The blue room and the pink room have still a 
country-house sound charming to modern ears ; 
but in these days the new varieties of old colours 
are enchanting. The knack of enlarging small 
bedj'ooms has also been discovered. A large 
plate of looking-glass is let unframed into one 
of the light-papered walls, to reflect the room, 
and to serve tx'thu’ than the common bulky 
mirror. Then the furniture is enamelled ivory 
v\hite.; for it may he noted here that the elfect 
of wliite is always to enlarge. 

l*r(ihably theie is a nook in tlie liouse devoted 
to hooks, with sometimes a suspicion of smoke 
in the air, aud a tendency to lireak out all over 
ill papers. This room is sacred to the lord and 
master, and none hut the wife or daughter can 
venture to put it in order. Tn the judgment of 
the owner, a liousemaid would produce a linrri- 
cane an<l leave a desert behind her. If smoke 
is expected, the floor should liave rugs over a 
hard covering — not matting. Where there are 
liome-madc book-shelves, a border, almost as good 
[ as leathm* edging, can he formed of Amei’ican 
cloth divided into two-inch strips, and with the 
lower edges cut into lialf-circles sjiajied wdili a 
coin and carefully pinked. The ornamentation 
of the room must be guided by the man’s taste, 
and so ahuiuhint avS to remove all sense of a plain 
or dismal sanctum. Scync men enjoy a piece of 
armour, a copy of a (Jri'ek vase, or an old blunder- 
buss, more tlian their wives wouhl enjoy the pick 
of the china shops. Others are of the poet 
Longfellow’s mind, and liave tlie dearest of all 
faces gazing dowui at tlicui from a picture on the 
wall. 

Most liouBCB liave for at least some time another 
sanctum better still, with white boards and safely 
guarded windows and tireplace. The nursery 
must ho ‘pretty’ from the children’s point of 
view. There must he softness and bright colours 
! in the rugs the little one loves to roll upon ; 
something attractive aud within a child’s know- 
ledge pictured in all directions, but not closely j 
! or in a crowded confusion. There must be space 
to make what the maids dread as a ‘strew’— a 
fine large comfortable ‘strew’ for a wet day. 
Above all with whiteness, hj-ightness, toys, and 
plants, the day-nursery ought to be the must 
clieerful room in the house. This is the right 
place fora bird-cage to become part of the furni- 
tur<*, unless the children have already the mucli- 
enduring kitten. • 

Tlie nursery is like the Paradiso ; now — down 
to the. Jnfei no. A kitchen opening on a garden 
is a treaRure in a house; hut not every house 
has got it. However, with neatness and bright- 
ness in this region no house can dispense. It 
should be planned to be like a cottage. An ugly 
kitchen is a had one ; and a had one means 
discontented servants ; ami discontented servants 
mean an unpleasant house. The maids take a 
pride in their sliining utensils, as you do in your 
vases. A simple picture or two," a gliiqpso of 
snowy muslin to the window, wliite tables, the 
workbox, the chair in a cosy corner, and the 
ticking clock- all these make up the down-stairs 
cottage. 

This brings us to the end of this domestic 
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nest'building. Our hints resolve themselves into 
two principles : arrange the house not by rule or j 
custom, but for the use of each room ; and let 
beauty unite with use in every pail 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAPTER XX. 

When the enemy had retired, Madame twepi 
about the room in triumph, talking vehemently 
the while. Oho ! that Mr Snell ing ot whom they 
had heard so much ! Well, my friends, we have 
beheld him, and what did we think of him ? 
That for him ! Madame with great delilieration 
set the tip of her thumb-nail behind her white 
front teeth and .snatched it away with a click. 

‘That for him, to be sure!’ cried Isaiah, and 
snapped his rnigi>r.s in derision. It w'as uoticiuible, 
however, that I-saiuh went suddenly solemn after 
this demonstration. Madame walked about de- 
claiming, and lie listene<l, with no air of convic- 
tion. ‘ I tell you what it i.s, mum,’ said he after | 
a while.; ‘we’ve Jicted for the best; but if my! 
opinion goes for anything, the gatler s got ns in ; 
the pot, and can jml the lid on at any minute.’ 

‘AVliat do you meanV’ Madame asked scorn- 
fully. 

‘1 mean, mum,’ Lsaiah answered, ‘that if Robert 
j Snelling like.s to try to do it, be can ruin the lot 
I on us. i know him, mind yon. He says he’ll 
I win if he spemhs a thousand pounds.’ 

' ‘That for his thousand jKnmds !’ Afadame 
answered valiantly, with a repetition of her former 
ge.sture. 

‘That’s all very well, mum,’ I'onlied Isaiah; 
‘and I’m no more for giving in than you are. 
Rut theer’s wit in wood-choppin’, and j'eason in 
the roa.stin’ of eggs, and we ’ve got to look thing.s 
in the face, iniiiii.’ 

‘Very well,’ .said Madame cheerfully. She 
dropped into an armchair, and set her plump 
hands iiiioii hei’ knees. ‘Now then — look them 
ill the fact*. What do you .see V 

‘I s(ie, to begin with,’ Lsaiah re.sponded, ‘that 
we can’t keej) the lad awny from him. Tlic law’s 
on his .side. Aluster John’s father willed him 
into Snelliiig’s care /dong with the property, it’s 
a chancy thing to meddle with the law.’ 

‘Are you !^o much a coward,’ Ala<lame demanded 
with flashing eyes and kindling cedour, ‘that you 
counsel to give back the poor innocent to this 
monster V 

‘It’ll matter very little what T counsel,’ said 
‘Isamh, scratching his head viciously. ‘He’ll 
liave him back, and nothing we can do can hinder 
him.’ 

‘That is so,’ said Jous.seraii from his corner. 

‘Rut look, my good sir, if No; I cannot 

exprime my thoughts in English.’ He flushed 
round upon Aladame : ‘ Look you, dear friend. 
This mail can do what he will. He has the law 
on his side. Even if we should uproot ourselves 
and become vagabonds, he can trace us.’ 

‘What?’ cried Aladame wrathfully. ‘You 
also?’ • 

‘Listen ! The inonster does not want the child 
at ttll^ unless it is that ho should do him a mis- 
chi<*f. And yet it is his right to have him, and 
his duty. — Now listen, I beseech you. Let him 
have tke child, since no better can be done ; buf^ 


let us warn him : “You shall be behl responsible 
for whatsoever happens to the boy.” -Yigne can 
find employment at Castle-Railield. He is a 
sound good workman, and will be welcome any- 
where. We .will go and live ihere. We. will 
stand over yon monster in coniftant terror. Wo 
will defy him: “liay a hami upon the bfjy, do 
a thing to hurt him, and wc will rouse the land 
against you.” If you ask me what I advist*., it 

is, that we sec this brutal giant without a day’s' 
delay ,• that we tell him to his f/ice : “You shall 
have wluit you want, you Snelling, but, at your 
peril, you sluill do your duty.’” 

The little man ro.se to hi.s fV^et, and gesticulated 
again.st the imngimiiy Snelling with .^ucli ferocity 
that Isaiah felt liis bloo<l run cold, lie had never 
reconeiled himself to the southern vehemences, 
and found it hard to believe that so explosive an 
energy could find a vent in mere woi'ds. He was 
pcr.suatled th/it in his calmer moments Jous.sorau 
would not luirt a fly ; but whenever the .small 
I man and bis ^<a//rs‘ got into aii aiiimaled discussion, 

I he half aJiticip/ited murder. Especially at the 
1 dinner-table lie dre/ided controversy, for there 
I the two hosom-frihnds flourished their knives and 
forks /igain.st each other with such pa.s.sionatc 
demonstration of apparent hostility, th/it be liad 
a round score of times risen to intervene hetw'een 
them ; and though be bad been laughed at for 
bis ]>ains, and IbougU Aladame h/id /issured him 
that tluNse seemingly bloodthirsty antic.s were 
eom]»aLible with the tendere.<t jitrection, L^ai;ih 
liad ahvays laid his doubts about it. He .shook 
his .slow-going midhiiul Rritish head at Juusserau’s 
pi’e.seut. attitude. 

‘No, no!’ he said decisively; ‘no threats, no 
hloudshed. I ’m a law-jibiding man.’ 

Aladame, half laughing /ind half impatient, 
turned upon him loexphdn. She hiid JouHScraii’a 
.Mdieine ' cfore him, ami in the very act of telling 

it, hei>- caught fire at iji. 

‘There’s something in it,’ said Isaiah. 

‘Something?’ cried Madame. ‘It is the only 
thing. — Look, Mr Viiilare : in Gastle-Rarfiekl 
there i.s the greate.'^t of all the house.s that m/ikc 
•lecoi’al.ivti glass in England. AJy husband lias 
been oH'e.red w'oi*k there ; and only th/it that end 
of the. town is so bla<k jind dii-ty, and the sky 
there always so dark, he would ha\t‘ gone long 
ago, because the pay is bidtcu’. Air Juusserau is 
leaving us ; we have been oldiginl to send away 
tluit wicked Air Ornie- he has his 'week’s notice 
now- the children are away, the ^louso will he 
lonely. Jn Custle-Rarfleld there ai'e two or three 
hundred of our fellow-countrymen. There is a 
Erench colony tlnu’c. We .sh;iil be w'ithin two or 
three milea of the child, an<l we can watch over 
him. The sniTender wull be no surrender. I 
wish now that wi- had .not troubled to send the 
boys to Oxford.’ 

‘There’s Bomething in It,’ Is/iiah repeated. His 
intelligence was of a slower order than that ‘Of 
Ala<l;irne or frou.sserau. He w'as not accustoiaed 
to allow himself to be persuaded to a new opinion 
in a moment. ‘ I sh/ill live about theitj,* he 
added, after /in interval of roijection. ‘ I think 
between us w'o can defy the gaffer hurt the 

lad. He dar’ not do it* in the face of what we 
know.’ ^ 

They talked eageily for an hour or more, devis- 
ing all manner of scheines for the defence of 
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young John against his guardian, until at last 
Isaiah gave his knee a resounding slap and broke 
out : *lVe got it !’ 

* What have you got?’ Madamo asked him. 

‘It *8 all right, mum,’ Isaiah answered. ‘I’ve 

f ot it ! The lad ’s as saft* with the gaffer as 
)aniel was i’ the den o’ lions. I-ieave it to me ; 
I ’ve got it’ 

Madame was naturally (airioua ; but Isaiah 
declined to say a word in elucidation of his pro- 
ject He nodded ami winked repeatedly,* and 
once or twice his inexpressive features creamed 
with a smile of successful cunning. When he 
took leave of liis hostess, he shook hands wdth 
unusual warmth, and drawing her towards him, 
wdiispered : ‘I’ve got it; it’s as good as done 
for,’ an<l so disappeared, bearing his secret with 
him. llkling homewards in the slow local Sunday 
train, he rej^eatedly hugg<id his knees and chuckled, 
and his scheme so iiiffated him that he altogether 
forgot the troubles his own championship of the 
runaway boys had brought him. 

Arrived at Castlo-Barhelcl, he walked sturdily 
off to the house of Farmer Clregg. It w'as the 
farmers liahit to honour the t^ibbath by eating 
an unusually solid mid-day dinner and going to 
bed after it ; and when Isaiah arrived, he was 
informed hy the serving-maid that the master was 
aaleep, and must on no account be disturbed. 

‘ Fateh him down,’ said Isaiah ; ‘ 1 ’ve got news 
for him.’ 

‘I du4u’t wake him for my life,’ said the 
girl. 

‘Fateh him dowm,’ repeated Isaiah. ‘It ain’t 
every day of his life he gets news of a runaway 
on’y son that’s been away a twerniontlf.’ 

‘Oh, be gracious!’ said the maid, ‘have they 
found Master William?’ and Isaiah responding by 
the woodeiiest of nods, she scuttered violently 
up-stairs and fell to hammering at her masters 
door. ^ 

The farmer came down, angry-complex ioned 
and short of breath, his eyes yet half sealed with 
sleep, and his iron* gray hair raying from his head 
in a hundred different diiections. ’J’he maid, 
who was of an emotional turn, was weeping and 
heating her hands together over the unexpected 
news. 

‘What's it all about?’ cried the farmer,— ‘Here, 
somebody, send thivs calf to the cowshed. Let a 
man hear his ears.— What’s it all about?’ 

*I ’vo i\»’ought you news o’ William, Mr Gregg,’ 
said Isaiah smbothly. 

‘You luive, have you?’ the bereaved father 
answered. ‘It’s time somebody did. Wheer is 
he?’ 

‘He’s at Hoxford,’ returned Isaiah, with a care- 
ful aspirate in deference to the reputation of that 
seat of learning. ‘He’s, well and hearty, and 
being took good care on.* 

‘That’s a hlessin’,’ returned the farmer, taking 
down his pipe from the mantel-piece. ‘Is lie 
a-coinin’ back again V 

‘Well, that’s as may be,’ Isaiah replied. ‘I 
teckon it depends a bit on >vhether he’d he 
welcome or no.’ 

‘I’ll mclj ready for him,’ said the farmer. 
‘Theer’s summat i’ pickle as ought to be pretty 
by this time.’ 

J ^y,* said Isaiah, ‘ do you knovr what he run 
for V 


‘ Yis,’ replied the tender parent. ‘ He was too 
proud-stomached to tek a hiding from his own 
feyther.’ 

‘ Not he,’ said Isaiah. ‘ I ’ll tell thee all about 
it.’ 

He was diplomatist enough in telling his story 
to avoid for the time being the mention of his 
own part in it. The farmer stared at liim, open- 
mouthed and open-eyed, and in the extremity of 
his astonishment, dropped his pipe. It broke into 
fragments at his feet, and he stared from Isaiah to 
the pieces and back again without so much as an 
exclamation. 

‘ It was thy Will’s pluck an’ good sense,’ said 
Isaiah, ‘us saved the lad.’ He was developing 
traits of cunning not expected even by himseli, 
and was full of admiration for his owui wiliness. 
‘You remember what poor young John was like 
befoie he run away /’ — The fanner nodded, staring 
with wondering, indignant eyes. — ‘Well, now,’ 
said Isaiah, ‘ lie ’« as bright ns a new-scoured 
kettle. He ’s that diver of his head and his 
fingers it’s a wonder. It’s all thy Will’s doin’; 
and I tell tliec, tliee’s got a right to be proud of 
him.’ 

The farmer offered no reply to this, hut clap- 
Tiiiig both hands to his mouth, bellowed for his 
boots. They were brought to him, and he pulled 
tlumi on, turning purple in the face. 

‘ Now,’ lu; said, ‘ 1 ’m goiu’ to pick the heaviest 
ridin’-crop theer is about the liouse ; and if 
thee ’dst like to see a hit o’ sport, thou ’rt wel- 
come.’ 

‘ What are you going to do?’ cried Isaiah. 

‘Do?’ cried the farmer. ‘What do you think 
1 ’m going to (U) ? I ’m going to liide Bob 
Snelling.’ 

‘ Not of a Sunday, gaffer,’ ciIlmI Isaiah per- 
suasively. ‘Leave it for to-inoiTow. It ainH a 
woik o’ necessity- it ’s a work o’ pleasure.’ 

‘It won’t keep, Isaiah,’ said the farmer; ‘it 
won’t keep, lad.’ 

‘Bless you, yes,’ urged Isaiah, ‘ and be the better 
for it.’ 

To give an unlooked-for })i(juan(;y to the dis- 
cussion, Bnelling’s great form loomed in the door- 
way at this moment. 

‘ Aft<*riioon, neighbour,’ he said, perceiving 
Gi’egg. 

‘You come in handy,’ his neighbour responded, 
and began to look about him with a tlireatoning 
eye. 

‘ I ’ve got news for you,’ said Snelling, advancing 
into the room. 

‘Hast?’ cried the other. ‘I’ve got nows '•for' 
thee.’ — Isaiah placed himself betw'een them. — 

‘ Let me get at him V the angry man stammered. 

‘ Jjot me get at him ! 1 ’ll dog the coat off his 

back.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Snelling calmly, halancing his 
riding- whip in his stjong hand. ‘ This is my 
discharged servant been spreading lies about me. 
That’s the man 1 sacked this morning, and he 
comes here, a-poisoning my repitation. You 
believe him agon the word of a nmn^ you ’ve 
kiiowm all your life, a fellow as goes sneaking 
round, lying hehiiKl his old master’s back.’ 

‘ Look here. Bob Snelling,’ said Isaiah, shaking 
a denouncing forefinger at him ; * I ’ve spoke 
behind your back, and I’ll speaje before your 
face.’ 
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‘ Don’t call me Bob Snelling,’ returnee* his lale 
employer sternly. 

‘ I wouldn’t,’ said Isaiah, ‘ if I could find any- 
thing worse than your own name to call you by. 
You want to know what I ’ve been saying behind 
your back ? It ’s what I said afore your face this 
morning, and what T ’ll say afore your face again. 
John Vale trusted you with his boy, and trusted 
j you with the boy’s land. You tried to rob the 
lad of his hind, and what’s more, you tried to rob 
him of his brains. You ’ve got tlie law of us, but 
we ’ve got the whip-han<l of you. The lad ’a 
coining back ; but you ’ve got to' bike good care of i 
him this time. Raise a finger on him, and I ’ll 
rouse the ])arish.’ 

Snelling turned white, but he held his ground. 
‘The man’s a spiteful madman,’ he made answer. 

‘ I won’t demean mvself by talking about siudi 
rubbish. My neighbours knoAV me, and I can 
trust ’em. — As for you, Isaiah, you shall pay for 
this.’ 

‘ Thee shalt pav,’ cried Gi*egg. ‘ I ’ll take the 
lad’s word agen tliee, any minute. 1 was cornin’ 
straight to gi’e thee a weltin’, Bob. — Oh ! it’s no 
secret. Be’est welcome to the news. I ’ll know 
the rights o’ things. I ’ll wait till my lad comes 
home.’ 

‘ As for a liidin’, Mr Gregg,’ said Snelling, with 
a rude slow dignity, ‘it doesn’t become a man o’ 
my years and inches to brag before a man o’ 
yours. I should be lotli to hurt you ; but about 
that I ’ll say no more. If you ’re so blind you 
can’t see where this chap’s spite comes in, I ’m 
sorry for you, and that ’s my last word.’ 

‘ It ain’t mine,’ said Isaiah. ‘ I ’m your dis- 
charged servant, right enough. But what did you 
sack me for ? I served you faithful, as I served 
your father afore you. I never w'as slothful i’ 
business, nor wrong by n penny. I know my 
w'ork, and you can tek on a bi;tter man wbon you 
can fiml him. You sacked me, gaffer, when you 
found I knew the truth about you ; and afore we 
part, 1 ’ll tell you one thing for your comfort. 
You called the lad a idiot in my hearing yestei 
day.. He was that or pretty near it a year ago. 
But we know the difference now. There ’s no 
cliverer or brighter lad for fifty mile round, and 
that’s what a twel’month away from your clutches 
has done for him. Now tek him back ngen, and 
let me see a sign that you’re frightening him 
back into what he used to be, and then I ’ll show 
you something. As big men us Bob Snelling have 
seen the inside of a lock-up afore lo-day.’ 

^ ^Was it my fault,’ Snelling answered, ‘ as that 
young brute threw a stone at my nephew tw'o 
years ago? Is it any wonder that the lad’s got 
better? If he has, is there aTiybo<ly as has got 
such a right to be pleased at it ns 1 have ? Let 
the lad come home again. Let the parish see how 
he ’s treated. When your own lad l an away with 
him, was that my doing ? It was him as tempted 
John away; and he staj’ted, if all tales be true, 
because ^you thrashed him. I’ll talk no more 
about it. Change your mind about floggin’ me, 
farmer, and so good-bye to the pair o’ ye.’ 

He Walked home, j^roud enough to look at, but 
feeling altogether foiled and broken. He raged 
bitterly against the suspicions wliich surtounded 
him, and appealed to his own part for a defence 
against the opinion of his neiglibours. What 
right 4iad any man to believe this shamefui 


charge ? The mere right of truth was nothing to 
him, for they could only suspect. It was nothing 
that tlieir suspicions were well founded. He 
alone could know that. 

Tlie boy was coming back again, and wabdied 
ns he would be, be must needs treat him kindly. 
The black and dreadful phantom hidden in his 
mind took a forward step L>r two, and seemed to 
whisner, ‘You will have need of me.’ As yet, he 
darecl not look it in the face ; but hci learned to 
own to his own soul that the awful thing was 
there. 


I DERELICT SHIPS. 

A BERELICT or abandoned ‘ship drifting hither 
and thither before boisterous breezes and constant 
currents is a truly pitiable sight to a seafarer at 
any tim^ Sutdi vessels, moreover, are as danger- 
ous to ships that may chance to cross their erratic 
course as ever uncharted rock heaved up by vol- 
canic action from liitlierto presumably fathomless 
depths of old ocean. Some are seen wliolly dis- 
masted, their severed spai's crasliing like butteriiig- 
rams against their wounded sides ; others with 
masts still standing, but sails blown into shreds, 
that tlap against the swaying yards in savage 
unison, while the wind wails a shrill accompani- 
ment across the chafing cordage. Rudderless, with 
st?ams gaping wide, these de«5crfced hulls await the 
final breaking-up that soonei' or later conies to all. 
White-capped waves, raised by the cyclonc’ji fury, 
make a clean breach over the forsaken ones as 
they wallow in the trougli of the sea, and play 
sad havoc with the upper works, until at length 
tli(j riven fabrics fall asuiulor. Abandoned vessels, 
however, are sometimes so strongly constructed as 
almost to defy the war of the elements ; and none 
but navigators are aware bow many months such 
lloatin wrecks remain intact to drift about the 
ocean i. , the great danger of slnps on their voyages. 
Derelicts have probably provcil fatal to many a 
goo<l ship that has left the to disappear as 
utterly as though she had never been. Ships 
Hoatiiig keel upjierinost are a great menace to 
navigation, as nothing but a curl of foam indicates 
the danger to a mariner, be he ever so watchful. 
The North Atlantic is strewn with deserted vessels 
after every hurricane. There is a greater traffic on 
this expanse of water tluui on any other ocean ; 
and the limber-ships trading to North America 
arc both old and nuniei'ous. M’orii-out timber- 
laden ships unfit for any other trade form a large 
majority of the drifting derelicts. 

It would seem that ships are more freipiently 
abandoned than formerly ; but no ndiable com- 
juirison can be made, inasmuch as tfie ratio between 
the number of ships hdt derelict and the total 
number afloat in any gken period is only available 
for recent years, Tliere was an ancient axiom that 
freight was the mother of wag(‘s. If a ship weVe 
abnndone«l, her freight was lost ; and consequently^ , 
wages could not be claimed by the distressed sea- ■ 
men on arrival in port without tlieir ship. Then, 
as now, it was the uniform practice to insure ; 
ship, cargo, and freight froyi any part of tliO ' 
world. Shonhl the ship be cast awa^, every one 
having an interest in the property has, a legal 
right to be indemnified to the full extent wh^h 
his insurance covers. The seaman who lost his 
clothes and jiarely escaped with his life was in ; 
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olden times held to forfeit his wages, which w'ere 
not legally insurable. 

The reasons urged by eminent jurists in justi- 
fication of this anomaly w^ere peculiarly plauaibU; 
and self-satisfying. When a man is well aware 
that the abandonment of his vessel would leave 
him penniless, as by this act he voluntarily for- 
feited all claim to remuneration for services ren- 
dered, and that, on the other hand, hy remaining 
on board his disabled ship he ensured certainty of 
pay, although at the end of a protracted vayage, 
the mariner would be more chary of deserting 
his ship. Seamen, liowever, as a rule are loth 
to leave their ship, and practical men have suc- 
ceeded in partially removing this disability. The 
law was modified ’So tliat a ship’s crew are 
entitled to payment of wages up to the date 
of her loss ; and it has been proposed that pay 
should not cense until the arrival of the bread- 
winner at home, provided he make no finneces- 
sary delay in his return. Idiis is hut fair; for 
the ship owner who has iii.sui‘ed both shi}> and 
freight is in just the same position, should she 
be totally lost, as though his ship had made an 
average passage liome without ‘having to pay a 
crew for navigating her. U may be objected to 
this that the dread of loss of wages being banished 
will lead to greater freeiiess in abandoumenl ; for 
when a steamer lieaves in sight prolferiiig an 
asylum to tempest-tossed luariiiers in a ship as 
leaky as a sieve, it is bui to one that tliey 
will epase pumping and betake themselves to the 
boats.* Then the officers must perforce follow, as 
to remain would be suicidal, MoJ'eover, the master 
is probably influenced somewhat by the know- 
ledge that his employer is well covered by insur- 
ance ; and the competition among underwTiters 
leads to settlements of claims that miglit otherwise 
be resisted. Quite recently, a large water-logged 
derelict w'as ])icked up and towed into a United 
States port. Upon examination, it was discovered 
that her cargo consisted of worthless timber, and 
holes laid been bqped through her sides under the 
water-line. Her master bad entered into a con- 
spiracy with the shipper of the cargo to cast away 
the ship, wutli her worthless but heavily insured 
cargo. He w’oiild have succeeded had she gone 
to pieces, as expected. Tier owmers w'erc saddled 
with an expensive lawsuit to recover this ship 
from her sfdvors. Happily, this maimer of 
making derelicts is very rtire. 

N.jt t^ry vessel deserted by her crew is a 
derelict in tlu^ eyes of the law ; in other wor<ls, 
although facto abandoned, a ship may be dc jure 
reclaimed by her own crew, even tliough strangers 
have boarded and taken possession in the 
enuirced absence of her crew. We remember a 
case of a Norwegian ship dropping her anchors 
in a gale of wind on a lecishore. Ma.ster and all 
hands made for teira firma and awaited the issue, 
intending to return when the wind went down, 
if the anchors held her. Meanwhile, a tug came 
along, slipped the vesarlS^ anchors wdthout her 
master’s consent, and towed her to a safe port. 
Ultimately, the captain recovered his ship by legal 
process, A ship to become legally derelict must 
tave been abandoned, not only without hope of 
recovery by nor crew, but also without any inten- 
tion on their part of returning. It is said that if 
41 cat or dog be found on board of a shij), she is 
derelict in the strict sense of the term. The 


' Norwegian FamiHens Minde fell in with a Portu- 
guese vessel in mid-Atlantic making signals of 
disti’css. Both vessels hove- to, and. in a sliort time 
the whole of the Portuguese abandoned their ship, 
declaring her unseaworthy. The crew of the 
Norwegian vessel found that the stranger might 
possibly be brought into port ; and as lier late 
erew^ refused to return, tne mate and two or 
three men of the Fam/Ulena Minde resolved to 
take the risk. Sail was made on the salved 
ship, and, strange to say, she arrived safely at 
an English port some days Ijefore her salvor. 
On the arrival of the latter at Oravesend, the 
Portuguese mate was so atTectod at the news 
that he committed suicide. Had not these plucky 
Norwegians broiiglit the derelict to England, she 
might have drifted about for months in the track 
of shipping. 

The United States Hydrographic Office awoke 
to the ijnporlance of making known the probable 
po.sitions of derelicts and other formidable obstruc- 
tions to navigators in the North Atlantic, and 
have for some time past pnbli.sbed monthly Pilot 
Charts, .setting forth in a simple but precise 
manner the wliereaboiits of every shifting danger 
reported to that department up to the time of 
going to ])ri‘fls. Tiieiitenant G. L. Dyer, U.8.N., 
is the present bydrograpber, and bis carefully 
collated charts should Vie in the hands of every 
shipniaster who ciusscs the Atlantic. These charts 
are distributed to navigators without charge ; and 
branch offices have been establislied at Boston, 
New Y'ork, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
and San hVancisco, where sbi])m}ister8 will find 
all the latest nautical infoiination courteously 
placed at their disposal by the Uniti^d States 
naval authorities. 'riie independent testimony 
of such charts should he especially valuable to 
lawyers and others interested in (juestions reduting 
to collisions with derelicts oi* icebergs ; or to loss 
or (hiniage in fog or through stress of weather. 

Mariners upon water-logged ships in mid-ocean 
arc frequently comjielled to endure tenable suffer- 
iug, sometimes ending in a liorrible death. .At 
the commencement of the Victorian lialf-century, 
the Caledonian encountering the full force’ of a 
liurricane, became water-logged and unmanageable. 
Her cr(tw remained for thirteen da^'s uii the wreck, 
Bubsisting on the dead bodies of their shipmates. 
Cabins and provisions were under water. The 
Russian ship l)\njden rescueil the survivors from 
their perilous position just as they were about 
to satisfy the cravings of thirst with tlie blood of 
the cabin boy, whom they Imd resol V(‘d to slay. 
Extraordinary heroism was evinced by the nTaie'^ 
of the Russian ship. Siiigle-hamled, that brave 
man rescued the stricken seamen during bad 
\veatlier in a small boat at the iinniiiieiit risk of 
lii.s own life. A sliifi named the Jiritish Graiitade 
was subscribeil for by IVritish mere h ants and pre- 
sented that oflicer, in order that his action 
might live in the memory of his countrymen. 

Five year’s ago wt* were seated in the saloon of 
the Annie Johnston^ a graceful iron-built barque 
belonging to San Francisco, U.S., as she lay in one 
of the Liverpool docks. Commenting up#n the 
fact that America owned very few iron snips, the 
captain stated that this vtjssel originally belonged 
to Liverpool owners, and was then the Ada IredaU* 
She Vas abandoned in flumes, owing to the spon- 
ianeous combustion of her coal cargo, on thje 16th 
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af October 1876, in fourteen do'rrees soutJ» bititude, rise to tlie okl sailors’ superstition wit.li resi>ect.to 
one hundred and eij^lit decrees west longitinle, or the ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ (Io^jukhI to be coutinu- 
about nineteen hundred miles from the Marouesas ally met with off the Cape of Cood Hope. The 
Islands,' wliich her crew reached in open boats, schooner M'onantico was abandoned in Decem- 
after twenty-fivo da 3 ^s, with tlie loss of only one her 1886, in thirty-nine degrees north latitude, 
man. The burning derelict drifted westward to seventy-two degrees west longitude ; and was last 
Tahiti, a distance of over two thousand four hun- met with in tlie following July in twenty-eight 
dred miles, and was towed into port by a French degrees north latitude, tbiity-'five degrees west 
war-ship on the 9th of June 1877, nearly eight longitude. The schooner hhi Francis was abaii- 
months after her abandonment. Her coal cargo donetl in seventeen degrees iioi'tli latitude, sixty- 
continued burning till May 1878, when she was five flegrees west longitude, in March 1886, an«l 
repaired, renamed, and placed under the atans ancl drifted, by zigzag courses, on to the north shore 


atr^ies. I of the island of Abaco, nearly ten months later. 

The Orijlmnme was abandoned under similar I The Barque Vincenzo IWrottn^ derelict in Septem- 


circumstancea in June 1881, in eighteen degi'ees her 1887, in thii'ty-six degrees north latitude, 
south latitude, ninety-three degrees west longitude, fifty-four degrees west longitude, was passed, look- 
Four months later, she was passed alsmt two thou- ing as fresh as ever, on 2;id February last, about 
sand miles farther westwjwd ; and in Febi'uary twenty-three miles from Wailing’s Island. The 
188ii, her iron hull drifted ashore on tlui island American ship John T. IJerry^ bound from Phila- 
of Raroia, one of the Low Archipelago, and wiw delphia to Japan with a cargo of petroleum, 
visited by natives, who brought away her bell, caught fire, and was abandoned on 9th January, 
on which was engravcMl HJiifiamnw^ 1865.’ She last year, in thirt>'-four degi*(.*es south hititude, 
subsequently sank in d(H‘p water, after drifting one hundred and sixty-four degrees cast longi- 
over two thousand eight hundred miles in eight tude ; and in June was discovered bottom up 
months. about seven mil^s from Newcastle, N.S.W, Her 

We were in Algoa Bay in 1864, when a large anchors had fallen out, and held her right in the 
iron ship, apparently' not' under control, wais .seen track of shipping making this antipodean coal- 
sUinding in for the anchorage. Jf we remember port. A glance at the chai'ts showing the pre- 
rightly, slie proved to he a prematurely abainloned \ ail ing ocean currents in the vicinity leads us to 
ves.sel, Jaden with a valuable cargo of Jute. Slight inft?r that the burning, or burnt-out, wr(?ck drifted 
repairs were effected, another crew obtained, and outside of New Zealand, and thence to the Aus- 
she arrived safely home, after having drifted tralian coast. ’J'he above iiieiitioned derelicts have 
derelict for several months. hapjiencd to get into the large ocean currents, 

As a rule, drifting derelicts are wooden-huilt and aided by favourable bre<?zc8, have made some 
vessels, i\s the oldest iron sldps are not yet snfii- remurkidde drifts. Ollier ships that have been 
ciontly ancient for the timber trade. Sir T. left derelict in parts of the ocean where winds 
Brassey, in liis yaclit ln^imbeain, passed the aban- and currents are variable and of little strength, 
donod (.■arollna when three bundled and fifty j have been known to remain almost stationary for 
miles west of I'shant She was between two and | months. Barque Slormy JHrel^ most appropriate 


three hundred tons’ burden, her masts snapped name, >■ as abainloned in December 1886, in forty- 
short off, ainl laden vvitli port wine and cork. It seven i -grees north latitude, ten degrees west 
was with dilliculty that his boat’s crew could be longitude, directly in the track of vessels bound 
restrained from bringing away some of the wine, to and from (Gibraltar. There she remained a 
Buripie Ulster, abaiidoiieil in February 188(., menace to mariners for exactly six moiitba, having 
was 9iglite<l by many vessels ; and about twelve drilted during tlie whole period about six degrees 
months after she came ashore on the islands to to the northward. Barque Howland Hill was 
the iioi'tli of Scotland, where lier cargo of timber drifting in February 1886 in forty-two degrees 
was salved. BaniUe Lahoranins was derelict from north latitude, fifty-two degrees west longitude ; 
May to October of the same year, and was finally and in tlu? following November was still close to 
towed into Vigo. The Aymoria was passed dere- tlie same spot. 

lict off the west coast of Ireland in July 1846, The )]\ L. 117/ //c, a wooden, three -mast, timher- 
and in September ofl' Cape Wrath. Slie drifted laden schooner, built in 1881, has Just terminated 
ashore at llartlenool in December, and forms an her remarkable cruise. During the awful Ameri- 


and m Septeml>er on t ape WratJi. hhe driUeMl laden schooner, built in 18H J, lias lust t^rminatect 
ashore at llartlepool in December, and forms an her remarkable cruise. During the awful Ameri- 
^ interesting example of the set of the waters round can blizz{ir<l of L’lth MarcTi 18BB slie^ was aban- 
llie northern shores of Scotland from the Atlantic doned, water-logged, about eighty miles from New 
into the Clermaii Ocean. Vurk, U.S. The genial Clulf Stream and westerly ^ 

One of the most remarkable derelicts in the winds driftetl tliis derelict liglit acims the Allan- | 
Nortli Atlantic was the .schooner Twenty-one tic, ami on tlie 2.‘kl of hist January she brought i 
Friends. She was observed in March 1885, about U]) to her tiailing aychois on the north-west i 
one hundred and sixty miles from (7iesapeakc coast of Scotland, near Ifaskeir Island, one of | 
Bay; and four months later was two thousand tlie rocky Hebrides. From the beginning of May ■ 
miles ea8t-nort.h-ea.st of the position where she till the end of Oclolx-i' she clrifted aimlessly , 
was abandoned. Thence she drifted towards the about in and out of the Ciiilf Stream and the 
north coast of Spain, and was last seen in the Jjabi’ador cnii'c-nts, setting north-east and south- 
vicinity of Cape Finisterre. She had been re- west respectively. During tliis long interval she 
ported by no fewer than twenty-two vessels at was nqiorted b}' no fewer tlvin , 

intervals more or less widely separated. How three of which sighted her in one (jay. In her 
many have to congratulate themselves on nnwit- cruise of ten months and ten dUys she traversed a 
tingly giving her a wide berth 1 The Gulf Stream distance of more than five thousand miks, ^as 
boxx' her right across the. Atlantic in about* eight reported forty five times, and it is impossible to 
months. Some such ship might easily have givcm estimate how many more vessels uukiiowingly ' 
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passed her at night and in foggy weather. We 
arc indebted to the admirable charts issued by the 
Hydrographer of the United States Navy for a 
complete history of the W, L, White, Last 
January, two large ships collided with derelicts 
while under full sail, and received serious damage, 
80 that the importance of this subject cannot be 
over-estimated. 

In ancient times, under the Rhodian law, both 
stranded ship and cargo became the property of 
the owner of the seashore whereon she had dfifted. 
There were no underwriters or Lloyd’s agents in 
those days. Now, salvors and others interested 
participate in the profits accortling to agreement 
or decision of a law-court. 

Derelicts have ere now proved useful to the 
writer of fiction. Wilkie Collins in Ar^umJale has 
drawn a weird word-nicture of a derelict timber 
ship that makes us sliudder ns we read. Occa- 
sionally, the crew set fire to their ship before 
quitting her ; but this is seldom tlone, lest evil 
tongues should assert that she was ])urposelv 
destroyed for the sfike of the insurance. It wouhl, 
however, bo a good thing, on falling in with a 
derelict in fine weather, if shipmasters would set 
fire to such a drifting danger, Men-of-war could 
have good torpedo practice with tliem, jxs one had 
not long since. As we write, the U.S. warship 
Yantic has been ordered to set sail in order to 
destroy the Vincenzo Perrotta^ mentioned above. 

liiose who live at home at ease may wonder 
how it is that a derelict ship cun keep alloat so 
long ; and seeing that they keen afloat, as shown 
above, why they ever were abandoned. Tliey keep 
afloat because their cargo happens to be of a buoy- 
ant nature, as in the case of timber-laden vessels ; 
and they are abandoned because, even if new ships, 
once water-logged they are unmanageable, in dan- 
ger of capsizing, no food can be got at from below, 
and when heavy weather comes, jdl hands have to 
betake themselves to the tops, as the seas break 
completely over the wrecks, which lie like logs 
upon the heaving waters. Seamen in derelicts 
have often hud to dive in the cabins for scraps of 
food. They hold together so long because the 
ships are stoutly built, though too old in many 
instances to carry jierishable cargoes. 


OGTLVIE WHITTLECIIUUCH. 

cnAn'EU II. 

Ogilvie proposed to make his first halt at 
Queensferry, where, at the time of which we 
write, that immense and almost superhuman 
work of engineering, the Forth Bridge, was just 
being begun. He arrived there about noon. As 
yet the operations had not advanced beyond the 
merest preliminaries ; but tthese alone were on so 
vast a scale, that the imagination recoiled from 
the task of estimating the amount of time, 
labour, skill, and capital it would take to bring 
this gigantic underUkiug t%a successful termina- 
tion. A huge iron caisaoa, destined to form the 
I base of a column, had been completed, and was to 
[ , be launched that afternoon, and he determined to 
j i wait and Bee%the operation. * 

<: ’ No one. in good health takes a lon^ country 
’ without leelingj hungry ; and Ogilvie, who 
> indulging in sliarp pedestrian exercise 
Ilbout three houra bracing aii^, was simply 


ravenous. His knapsack held a sniall store ^ of 
cold provisions, but that was only for emei’gencies. 
At present, a little inn, near at hand, seemed to 
offer the prospect of a much more substantial 
lunch, and thither accordingly he repaired. 

In answer to his inquiries, the landlord in- 
formed him that the parlour was engaged, but 
that whatever he pleased to order could be served 
him in the taproom. 

‘No, no !’ interposed a young man, who at that 
moment emerged from behind a glass door leading 
to the parlour in question, and who hud Evi- 
dently o.verlicard the conversation in the taproom. 
‘There’s lots of room in there, Forward, and 
this place will be chokeful of workmen in a few 
miiiuUjs. Come in, and let me introduce you to 
my mother and sister.’ Tlie speaker was a young 
oflicer of the mercantile marine, named Kiming- 
ton, whom Ogilvie had often met at Leith, where 
he had been staying to go through a course 
of drill, in his capacity of sub-lieutenant in 
the Royal Naval Reserve, on board the gunboat 
stationed there. 

Gladly accepting his invitation, Ogilvie followed 
him into the parlour, where he was duly pre- 
sented to the two ladies. The elder of these, Mrs 
Riinington, was a widow. Her husband had been 
lost at sea not many years after they were married, 
and this, iloubtless, had something to do with the 
subdued and rather sad look which her face so 
often wore. There was something very kind 
and winning about the look, notwithstanding 
its sadness — something that had the cllect of 
making one feel at home in her ])rcsence from the 
very first— that seemed to say to Ogilvie: ‘You 
are my son’s friend, so of course you are mine 
also, and 1 hope that you will consider me 
yours.’ 

Her daughter, Miss Rirnington, was a delicately 
lovely girl of about eighteen summers, of a type 
of beauty rather Spanish than English. Neither 
ill her manners nor conversation, however, was 
there discernible the slightest trace of thatlanj^uid 
deliberation, sometimes natural to, and sometimes 
affected by l)riinettes. On the contrary, she was 
in every respect like any other pretty healthy 
English girl of her age. She seemed also to have 
inherited from her mother the gift of being able 
to put people at ease in her ju’eseiice. 

‘ I suppose,’ said Mrs Rirnington, ‘ that you are 
like us, Mr Forward, very nearly leaving the 
neighbourhood without having seen the Forth 
Bridge V 

‘ Oh, well, mother,’ put in her sou, ‘ you ki^w^ 
they say that there ’s many a Roman shopkeeper 
who lives and dies without seeing the Colosseum ; 
and then we have come at lust,’ 

‘Are you on a walking tour?’ asked Miss 
Rirnington of Ogilvie, as he unstrapped his knap- 
sack. 

* Only a verj^ slipshod sort of a one, I am 
afraid, Miss Rirnington,’ he i*eplied. ‘ I shall 
never walk farther than I feel inclined ; and if at 
any time I want to avail myself of the coach, I 
most certainly shall do so.’ 

‘ I was thinking of going for a tramp iifyself,’ 
said Rirnington ; ‘ but I shan’t have time.’ 

‘ Isn’t it a shame, Mr Forward?’ said his sister. 
‘George has only just finished di’illing on board 
that horrid little gunboat, and to-morrow he will 
have to go to Glasgow to join his ship.’ 
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* It does indeed seem hard/ sighed Mrs Riming- 
ton, glancing fondly at her son. ‘ He hnsn . hcen 
six weeks in England ; and if Mary and I hadn’t 
come np here, we should hardly have seen him 
at all.’ 

‘ Nonsense, mother,’ laughed Kimiiigton. ‘ It ’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody good ; and if I 
hadn’t been qualifying to serve my Queen and 
country on board the gunboat, we should have 
all stayed vegetating down at Whitby, and 
then you and Mary would never have seen Edin- 
burgh.’ 

‘ 1)0 you live at Whitby, Mrs Itiinington V 
asked Ogilvie. ‘ My father has just taken a house 
there, in North Crescent. 1 ho])e wo are neigh- 
bours 

‘ In North Crescent ! Oh yes, we are neigh- 
bours, and very near ones too. We live just at 
the end of North Crescent, at Rose (kithige. 1 
hope we shall prove good neighbours, and that we 
shall see yon there.’ 

‘Well, I had no idea that you wore a Whithyite, 
Forward/ said llirnington. ‘ Why, 1 bcdievc that 
the world grows smaller every day. 1 never 
thought very much of our planet after ni)^ first 
voyage to Australia ; but lately I ’ve ])ositively 
got to despise it. • Hullo ! here comes lunch at 
last. Hadn’t we better set to wojlc? It would 
never do to be late for the launch.’ 

When they went out after lunch, the last pre- 
parations were being made round tlie cai.sson. 
Iliniington, as became bis profession, was chiefly 
interested in the actual launching arraiigeinents ; 
so was his mother. 8o, while these two were 
inspecting sluices and chocks, rollers and tackles, 
and the rest of the attendant paraphernalia, 
Ogilvie, a.s an engineer, was able to explain to 
Miss liiinington the construction and usi*, of the 
caisson itself. And so interested and attentive 
did he find his pnpil, that he went on to instruct 
her in the ])rinciples of the ‘ cantilever’ S3\steni of 
bridge-construction, demonstrating its advantages 
and picking out its weak points most inipartiall}x 
The conversation, however, was disturbed soon 
afterwards by the very event which they had come 
to see — the launch of tlie caisson. Evciy thing 
worked pei'fectly; and in a few iniiiuteR, amidst 
the hurrahs of the workmen, the great machine 
was ([uietly floating in the firtli, read 3^ to be towed 
off to its position, and sunk. 

Having taken leave of the Rimingtons, who 
were going back to Edinburgh, Ogilvie crossed 
the Forth by the ferry-boat, ami, pipe in mouth, 
r.efiu T iled his tramp. AVheri a man smokes, be 
meditates ; it ’s a law of nature. If liis tobacco 
be ordinary, his meditations have a tendency to 
be practical ; if good, they are more inclined to 
# be abstract and philosophical. Now, Ogilvie’s 
tobacco was good, and btifore he had walkeil a 
mile, he had satisfactorily established the h3’po- 
thesis, that the pleasantest people are always those 
whom one meets unexpectedly ; but then he 
was not thinking of Miller. 


. CHAPTER in, 

‘ Keep her as she goes, Mr Rimington, and get 
a small pull of the weather- braces if the wind 
draws aft. If it draws aft much, you can set 
studding-sails.’ 

‘ Ay, %y, sir/ replied Rimington, second mate ' 


of the Maharanee clipper, and who was then on . 
watch. 

‘But if we only have a little luck, we’ll be 
fir.st ship home ; I ’d bet a yAr’s pay on it,’ 
said the skipper as he went down to his cabin by 
tlie after- hatch way after giving the above direc- 
tions. 

They had just caught the south-east trade, after 
rounding the (’ape, homeward iiound from (Uiina, 
with ^^‘a and one passenger ; ami, us the captain 
hud said, it seemed by no means unlikely that 
they Would he the first of that ja‘ar’s tea-sliips - 
not steamers, of course — to take the pilot on board 
in English waters. But everything depended on 
crossing the line. If they were lucky enough to 
get a inifl’ to carry them across the ‘Doldrums/ 
it was a certainty. If not — well, they must hope 
that the others would suffer the same delay. 

Rimington paced the poop, pipe in mouth, 
occasionally giving a critical glance at the main- 
royal, and longing to get that little pull of the 
weather-braces ; but each time that he looked, the 
shaking of the weather-leech told him plainly 
that nothing must he touclujd. It was two bells 
(nine o’clock), and bis watch would bo over at 
I midnigbt. But lie was not particularly anxious 
for that. There was no great hardship in pacing 
the poop and smoking his pipe in the soft moon- 
light ; while the balmy air, set in gentle motion 
by the sontheiii trade, fanned his cheek ami filled 
the sails ; and the sliip, just licoling to its tender 
caress, except for an occasional gni’gle under the 
bows, slipped noisele.ssl3^ ilirongh the water. 

Bre.'^eiitiy he was joined b}" tlie passenger, 
Mr I’ai'kins. Th^atter was a man with whom 
things had gone well. He had orimnall3^ gone 
j out to (diina to take up a post in the Customs, 

; then, as now, chiefly administered by Europeans. 
His duties, however, were not bo arduous but 
that lie was able to carry on a certain amount 
of busiu' : on his own account. The Flowery 
Land ai iiiat time presented a grand held for 
an enterprising man ; and by unflagging fliligence, j 
aided by a few lucky speculations and a natural 
aptitude for business, lie found himself in a few 
years, and while still quite young, one of the 
richest tea- merchants in Shanghai. He hud 
j'esigned hie (’ustoriiB appointment some time ago, 
and was now going to revisit liis native couiitiy. 
He had intended to take a berth on hoard one of 


the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s snlendid 
steamships ; but chancing to ligh^ on* his old 
schoolfellow and chum, Rimington, serving on 
board the Maharanee^ he had changed his mind 
and taken passage in Ikt instead. 

The two friends continued fur some time to 
walk about in silence; then Parkins said: ‘It’s 
a strange chance that has ]>ronglit ns together, 
old chap, i suppose that if I bad been asked, 
there is no one in the world whom I should 
have said that I thought I was less likel}*^ to 
meet walking along the jetty at Shanghai thau 
yoursidf. Fou never used to talk about going 

to sea.’ . - J , 

‘No; I never bad any intention of doinff so ; 
in fact, when we knew each other, I don’t ttiink 
we either of us troubled much o^bout professions. 
On the whole, Tm not sorry that things have 
turned out os they liave. A sailor’s life ill a hartl 
one; but tin re are a good many worse ; and if 
you don’t stc^ my heavesi-bom right to gixjwl 
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at anything and everything I have to do, I 
can jog along very happily. Every one can’t 
be a OrcEfliiB like you.’ ' 

* No ; I suppose not. Certainly, I have been 

very lucky. It would be intereating to know 
what has happened to all the other Olawick 
fellowa — By tlie way, there is one especially I 
want to speak to you about. Do you remem- 
ber a little chap called AVliittleidiurch, who 
was expelled 'i Wasn’t his Christian name 
Ogilvie?’ ^ 

* Yes ; it was. — What*ttl>out him ? ’ 

‘Well, it’s rather a long story, and a very 
curious one. — Wait a minute till I get a light’ 

‘Bight you are,’ said Jtiiningtoii ; ‘and mean- 
while I’ll get the yards in a bit— -Watch, round 
in ! Weather-braces ! Come along tliere j shake 
up, shake up !’ 

For a few moments the watch could be seen 
moving about the deck in obedience to the order, 
while the blocks creaked and the yards were 
trimmed. Then all was cpiiet again. 

‘ Finished, old cha]) ? ’ 

‘Yes. — Now, let’s have your yarn.’ 

‘Most of iny property,’ said Parkins, ‘as you 
know, is some way in the interior ; and last tea- 
harvest I went to inspect some improvements 
which I had had made on one of my estates, 
up the Chongokiag. 1 reached the place by a 
little ateam-launcli, without any misadventure ; 
but when we started to come back, we fouml that 
one of the cylinders was out of order and could 
not be used. 1 diilu’t care to take a ])assage 
down in a junk, so there was nothing for it 
but to wait. 'I’he engineer ^lid lie should be 
aboift three days repairing the damage ; uiul for 
want of a better way to spend the time, 1 ileciiled 
to visit Wangtsiiig, the capital of the province 
and the seat of government. I found it the 
ntost thoroughly Chinese plac(i that I liad ever 
seen. Not a single mission has managed to biiiUl 
a church there, and I don’t suppose that tliere 
are half»-a-d()/cii Europeans in the whole place. 
It so happened that 1 arrived at a very opportune 
time : the whole town was m au(l a long 
proce.ssion was being forniLMl to meet and welcome 
the governor’s army, which was returning vic- 
torious from an expedition against some jiirates, 
and was expected back tluit evening. I hud 
heard sometbing about these pirates at Shanghai, 
and knew that the ex]iedition was the result 
of sevett^l v^ry urgent remonstrances made by 
the Western ambassadors to the government at 
Pekin ; and I was heartily glad to hear that it 
had been successful.’ 

*I heard of them too,’ said llimington. ‘But 
I fail to see the connection between a nest of 
Chinese pirates and our old schoolfellow, Ogilvie 
Whittlechurch. — What are you doing with the 
helm down there? Keep her away, man, can’t 
you? Give her the helm ! You’ll have the ship 
aback in a minute. — Who is that at the wheel? 
--Miller?’ 4 *. 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Let me recommend you to keep your eyes 
open, then.’ 

‘He’s sk good enough seaman, a.s a rule,’ 
explained Rimiiigton ; ‘out they all go to sleep 
a calm night, if you don’t look out. — How- 
jBVer, to continue your yam. 1 had just said 
didn’t see wlia| the pirates^could possibly « 


have to do with Ogilvie Whittlechurch, or Ogilvio 
VVhittlechiircli with the pirates.’ 

‘ Wait a minute, old fellow ; I am just coming 
to it.’ 

‘Well, that evening, sure enough, the army 
did come back, and with such a beating of drums 
and waving of banners as you never saw in all 
your life. A Chinese soldier is a rare hand at 
that sort of thing, if at nothing else. Then there 
was a whole wagun-loud of heads ; and two of the 
liirates’ prisoners wliom they had rescued, and 
wlio were currietl in litters. One of these litter's 
contained an old Chinese merchant who had been 
captured on board one of his own junk.s, and who, 
except for a good fi'iglit, was very little the worse 
for what he liad gone through. The other, an 
Engli.slimaii, was Ogilvie Whittlecliurcli’s father.’ 

‘ Whew ! How did you find out that ? ’ 

‘From the man’s own mouth. Tlie governor 
sent me a me.ssage tliat a fellow-countryman was 
dying at the pahua*, and would like to see me. 
I fount I the poor fellow worn down to a shadow 
with fevei‘, and obviously at his last gasp. He 
seemed to have something on liis mind that he 
wished to tell me ; but it was perfectly awful to 
listen to him trying to speak while his voice 
came and went spasmodically — interrupted every 
minute by terrible tits of coughing. The gist 
of what he said wa.s this : His name was John 
Whittleclnirch. When he was young, he had 
been a biul lot — a drunkard, by what 1 could 
make out ; them he emigrate*! to America, leaving 
his wife ami lier baby in England. For a long 
time he seems to have got on no better in the 
new country tlian he did in the obi ; but a few 
years ago he had a stroke of luck at tlie diggings, 
and became a millionaiic. He then started to 
come liome, westward, to try to find his wife and 
child ; but the ship was wrecked in the (diina seas, 
and all who escaped the waves were captured by 
tlie pirates. Before leaving America, however, he 
had taken the precaution to make a will which 
he left with hi.s solicitors at Sacramento. In 
it he left everything to his wife, to go to his eon 
Ogilvie at lier death. In ca.se neither should be 
found, everything was left to a certain Pedro 
Bersaho, who .seems to have been a sort of banker 
at the diggings, and who on this condition liad 
advanced him money to carry on digging his 
claim.’ 

‘ What usury I I suppose the fellow is a 
thorough scoundrel.’ 

‘ I shouldn’t wonder — anyway, he seems either 
to have done fairly well out there, or else to ha\^ 
made the place too hot to hold him ; for "he 
has gone to Loudon, so the dying man told mo. 
His present addre8.s is “Tlie Californian Club,’^ 
near Leicester Snuare.’ 

‘Humph! I’ll bet he’s a rascal. — But wait 
half a minute, old chap ;’ and so saying, he walked 
to the compass — the ship was two points olf her 
course. This was too much for Uiiuington’s 
patience, and he told the helmsman so in no very 
gentle language ; threatening, if he had again to 
find fault with him during the watch, to give 
liim an extra trick tfi practise in. Ilavhig thus 
given vent to his indignation, he returned to 
wdiere his friend wa.s standing and resumed the 
conversation. 

‘ J^id he give you no details by which to trace 
his wife and son ?’ # 
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‘No. T think that he wanterl to; hut hie him. In clue time the sale takes place, and the 
strength was ciiiite used np in telling me as -auch Ituidlord is paid his rent ^and costs out of the 
‘id, ana 


as he did 


after I had come in.’ 


he died in my arms not an hour proceeds. 


Ihit the tenant’s liability does not cmd here: the 


‘But how do you know that the Whittlechiirch law provides that the failure of the tenant to fulfil 
we were at school with is the man you want?’ his }>art of the contract is a ground hir tt^rminat* 

‘ I can’t be ccrtaiii, of course ; but Wliittle- ing the tenancy, and that, moreover, be is bouml 
church is such an uncommon name, and so is to compensate the landlord foi* the troulde and 
Ogilvie as a Christian name, that I hardly think annoyance he has put him t j. The case then 
there can be two. Besides, the age seems about comes ^before the juije /la /r, who cancels the 
right.* lease nr agreement, and proceeds to consider what 

‘Well, there should be no difficulty in finding loss the owner is likely to sutler from delay and 
him. We can trace him from the school. And difficulty in reletting bis land or other causes, 
then, even if he is not the man himself, he must and condemns the tenant to pay damages accord- 
surely be a cousin. I suppose you told the ingly. ’Plius, within a fortnight from the time 
lawyers all you knew?’ the rent b<;caine due, the owner can have recovered 

‘Yes; and they send me a telegram to say that rent, costs, and dainnges, as well as possession of 
they were employing a detective in Loudon to his property. 

make innuirics.’ It was mentioned that the landlord has a pre- 


make incpiirics. 


It was mentioned that the landlord has a pre- 


‘Well, I wish a relative of mine vvouM <lie fereritial claim on everything there may be at the 
a millionaire and make mo his heir. — And now, farm, and can seize it for rent due, and the (jiies- 
I think I’ll try how the t()pmost studding-sail lion which naturally occurs here is, can a dishonest 
stands. — No; I won’t, though; it’s just eight or disorderly tenant successfully evade a seizure ? 
bells. The other watch can do it when they There are two wji^s in, which this is attempted: 
muster.’ one is by making away witli the property ; and 

the other by resisting and obstructing the otlicer 

mTTT. , TXT whocaiTics out the seizure. But the French law 

THE JjAW Oh DLSTRESb IN hllANCE. makes botli proc(*sses very difficult. In the first 

The state of agriculture in France was last season *1* provides that if the landlord has reason 

very had, and (luite disastrous in the La Rochelle think that his tenant will make use of the 

diatrict. According to a Rei.ort by Mr War- law «ivcn b.m between the 

, , , ” A order to pav and t]>e putting in of t))'i execution, 

burton to our own Foreign Olhce, nothing that ,„aUe‘away with anything, llii. interval may 

Great Britain has suffered can ‘compare with suppresswi on application to the justice, who 

the depth of the depression wliich exists there.’ tlieroupon gives au order to seize at once. And 
As has been the case in this country, the land- if, when thi.s ha.s been dune, it appears that 
lords in France are heljiing their toininis by the l(‘iiaut has already removed anything, and 
allowing lime for payment of rents and by placed it in charge of a third party elsewhere, 
making large rcduction.s. That they are right or it he lias sohl it to him, the, jud^e gives an 
in tills is certain ; hut few per.'^ons aic aware of ord(?r to follow it *wherever it may he, seize it, 
the very groat powers a landlord in our neigh- and rcpl v it on the iarm. If it has been dis- 
houring country has by wliich he can enforce his posed oi, even by homl Julc sale, within forty 
claims; and that lie does not use his ‘giant’s days previous to the .seizure, ilie sale is invalid, 
power’ is most creditable, and the article is taken away from the purchaser, 

I It appears that every tenant is bound to pay *vho lo.se.s his money, and has no remedy except 
his half-year’ .s rent the day it becomes due. If by a civil action against the seller at some future 
the tenant holds liis farm under a lease or other time. Both those orders by the juf/e (h: are 

agreenyent in writing made before a notary puhli<', what is called ‘ (.»rders of urgency,’ and ditter from 
and does not pay his rent on the day it falls due, others inasmuch as they can he executed instantly, 
his landlord .seujls him by a huudtfr^ or haililf, and at any time, even on non-legal day.s, such as 
what is called a commandcmtid^ which is a notice Sundays and holidays. 

ordering him to pay at once under pain of a seizure. In the second case oi resisting oi obstructing 
The law gives him tweiitv-four hours to obey the ollicer, if the hullifi is prevcuited from going 
tliia»,order, and then, if fie has not paid, the into the house or farm, he Biniply places a person 
bailiff, without any decree or process from a legal to watch while lie goes to llie nearest justice,, 
court, takes possession of everything in the place, mayor, or cimmumive de who comes down 

farming-stock, implements, crops, furniture, money, at once, fonajs an entry, and puts him iii pos- 
or anything else he may find — all goes to sati.sfy session. If he is as.saulted or intimidated, the 
the claim for rent, to the exchrsion of evi'ry other punishment is very sever!’, and in an assault case 
debt. From this moment all the property is in is measured according to the mnnlx^r of persona 
charge of the legal aiithm’ities, and it is a criminal engaged in it. If no more than three persons are 


of this inventory, with tlie notice and date of the term that can ho given : this by the Conn ^ 
sale. In the interval between this and the seizure (‘orroctional Poli' o, without a JU^y* But if the 
the landlord is entitled to the use of tlie farming nninher cxceed.s twenty, it is considerea rebel- 
implements and stock for carrying on the farm- lion,’ and is punislnhlc by travanx fore^ 
work, and the judge is applied to and names a servitude in he convict setuements) ; and hfere 
manage]^ to conduct the farming operations for rthe trial is before a jury, with a change of venue 


liiF 
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to another part of France if the Minister of 
Justice thinks that prejudice exists which might 
affect the impartialily of the jurors in the 
locality. 

In cose of other agreements, such as verbal 
ones, the legal process is the same, except that 
the landlord, instead of putting in an execution 
without a special writ or order of court, goes in 
the first instance to the j\uje de jmilx for an ordei* 
to seize. Mr Warburton well says that ‘^this is 
how property rights are enforced in this repub- 
lican country, and it goes a long way tow’arda 
explaining wluit is sometim(;s described as the 
** craving for land ” which exists in France, espe- 
cially amongst the poorer classes, and why they 
are alwriys ready to put their hjird-earned savings 
into it at a rate of purchase which often gives 
them only one and a half or two per cent, interest, 
as is done by persons in the position of domestic 
servants, who continue to remain in service and 
let to a tenant. It is, however, mucli less a 
craving for land tlian for a perfectly safe invest- 


ment, which, though it may pay badly, they can 
manage as they think httst, aiubare certain no one 
will ever be allowed to take from them.’ 

MY ESCAPE FROM THE JHANSI 
MASSACRE. 

M v:ny as were the ‘ hairbreadth ’scapes ’ from 
massacre during the Indian Mutiny of 1857-58, 
there are few which surpass the closeness of the 
shave 1 then had for my life. I had been a ser- 

f eant in the Bengal Hors(*. Artillery, than which, 
believe, a better corps never existed. I was 
then an overseer of Public Works at Jhansi, iu 
Central India. I rode like a centaur ; and if 
there was a thing I loved, it was riding a lioi’se 
that was a gt)od juniper. Such a one 1 luckily 
had then, or I should not be alive to tell this 
tale. 

Though the first outbreak of the Mutiny at 
Meerut came Jike a (dap of thunder out of a clear 
sky, so utterly unexpected was it by the Euro- 
peans, yet, after that first explosion, all wlio liad 
eyes to see perceived that other local outbreaks 
were only a matter of time and detail. Ho it was 
at Jhansi, which was garrisoned by a regiment of 
native infantry. All, except the infatuated officers 
of that regiment, knew that the soldiers were only 
awaiting news of some further success to their cause 
to join tlieii}: brothers-in-arins. Tlie officers per- 
suaded themselves that their regi merit at least was 
loyal, and lived in misplaced confidence. 1 was j 
a young bachelor, and therefore less anxious than | 
I should have been if I had had a family to look 
after and save. I could not, of course, go away, 
because my duty required my presence in Jliansi ; 
and day by day, as rumours of more and more 
1 extensive defections reached our ears, I saw more 
clearly that wdien mutiny broke out at Jliansi, it 
would be difficult indeed for the few Europeans 
to escape to any of thowi;. strongholds, few and far 
between, where the presence of European troops 
gave Europeans a chance of present safety, and 
a base for future struggles for supremacy with 
the mutinous natives. Jhansi was surrounded 
with disaffection and far from help. 

2 It was a bright morning in June. After 
rpnisbing a few eggs and toast, which with coffee 
the Indian ckoi^t Jiazree (sm^Jl bixjakfost), I« 


started on horseback on my daily tour of inspect- 
ing the buildings under construction or repair. 
I liad a hunting-whip in my hand, and a few 
rupees in my pocket. It was very early. I 
just bartdy noticed that my servants (in India 
they are all menl were grouped together as I left 
the gate, instead of being^ at work ; and that 
unusual silence and quiet reigned in the bazaar 
or line of shops through which I passed. The 
bugles had sounded for morning parade before 
I started from home; and the native infantry 
regiment was already at its drill as I passed 
the parade ground. I soon met my superior 
officer, tlie executive engineer, received his orders 
for the day, and went about iny work. Very 
few of the workmen had i>ut in an appearance, 
and even these were not at work, but seemed 
evidently to be expecting some event. On my 
urging them to work, they grinned in silence, 
and then began liuiulling tlieir tools, but very 
listlessly. My duty had taken me far from 
the parade ground, .and, luckily for myself, into 
quite the opposite part of the Station, as we cull 
the garrison towns in India. 

I lieard a roll of musketry-firing ; but tlint was 
no. unusual sound in a military station, nor alarm- 
ing to a military man : it did not at all attract 
my attention. But that roll was followed up by 
a succession of solitary shots at irregular intervals ; 
and these, I knew, formed no possible part of the 
evolutions of a regiment at drill. My heart stood 
still for a inomenL The long anticipated time had 
come : the men had mutinied, and were shooting 
tlieir European officers. Just then, a inounted 
officer rushed by me, urging his horse to racing 
speed ; and as he passed, lie called on me to flee 
for my life. Away we went ; and he told me 
nearly every officer had been killed, some b}^ the 
first volley, and others by the dropping fire. We 
galloped on along the road, not recking whither. 
Huddenly, some soldiers appeared at a distance 
and pointed their muskets at us. To pass them 
was impossible. We turned sharp to one side, 
and put our horses to the low wall and fence that 
edged the road. My horse rose and cleared it 
in splendid style ; but the officer’s heavier charger 
fell with him. 1 dismounted to help him ; but he 
lay stunned and unconscious. The bullets of the 
soldiers were fulling around us. I could do him 
no good, and to linger was but to lose my own life I 
too. I mounted again, and continued iny flight, 1 
clearing every hedge, fence, and ditch on my way I 
across country. Many a shot was fired at me ; 
but luckily neither 1 nor my horse was lut,^Jn 
a few minutes I was out of sight of my pursuers, 
and safe for the inoment. 

I checked my horse, to gain him time to breathe, 
and myself to reflect on what I should do. I found 
that I w’as near the road that led to Gwalior, 
and not far from some brick-fields which were 
under my supervision. Of course I knew the 
men engaged there. It was a question whether 
they would or would not turn against me. But 
I trushjd to my popularity with- them for one 
thing ; and for another, to the swiftness of my 
horse. It was indeed necessary for me to seek 
some shelter for the day ; for a summer sun in 
India very rapidly becomes too hot for Euro- 
pean comfort or safety. My only chance was to 
continue my flight at night; I therefore rode 
into the brick-fields. I found but five men at 
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work ; they had all heard the firing, ha- ’ guessed 
what it meant, and the others had gone to 
hear and see what had resulted. My m. a ex- 
pressed their joy to see me unhurt ; and urged 
me to take refuge with them for a while and 
to continue my flight afterwards. I dismounted, 
therefore, and was taken into one of their huts. 
Then we all sat down and discussed the situa- 
tion. » 

*No one,’ they said, ‘will come to look for 
Europeans in our huts, for we are too poor and 
miserable to be tliouglit of, or suspeeteJ of har- 
bouring you. But your horse will betray us ; 
for if he is seen about here, they will, of course, 
search the huts.’ 

‘Besides,’ said another, ‘you cannot expect to 
escape on horseback, for, under existing circuni- 
stauces, tluit would be Loo conspicuous a mode of 
travelling, especially with English saddle and 
bridle.’ 

‘Four only chance, sir,’ said a third, ‘is to 
travel by iiiglit and on foot, in order to get to 
Gwalior unobserved.’ 

I told them T was entirely in their hands, and 
that I trusted to their goodness for my chance of 
escape. Even with the sense of the imminent 
danger in which I was placed, I had time to 
observe with satisfaclion tlndr simple gratitude 
for the little — indeed notliijig more than Justict* 
and some kindness of manner and word that I 
had done for them. 

‘You huvo been good to us,’ they said; ‘you 
have been oiir father and our mother \mai-ha/f\; 
and we will do all we can for you.’ 

And they did a groat deal. For five «lays I 
lay hid in their huts ; for the nativt; soldiers 
or sepoys had scattered themselves over the 
country, pursuing the few Europeans who had 
escaped the massacre at Jhansi. Eva3ry one of 
them except myself fell into their hands during 
thi.s savage liunt, and was ruthlessly murdered in , 
cold hlooil. The hunters returned to Jhansi ; 
but^nany were still about, patrolling tlie country- 
side, to pick up any straggling European wend- 
ing his way fiom some scene of massacre towards 
the few stations where European life was still 
safe. 

The bricklayers first gave a smear hero and there 
with clay to my hor.se and his saddle, trailed his 
bridle on the ground, and turning his face home- 
ward, gave him a good cut of the whip. He went 
off ; and I never .saw him again. They left me 
alone in the hut anti went about their own affairs, 
as if nothing unusual had occurred. Unleavened 
(the well-known chaj/aUu'n, or whejiL-cakes) 
and milk was all that thev could gtd for mo — 
their own foot! ; because to have .sought for better 
fare ^ would have excited suspicion. (Jn tlie 
evening of the fifth day they told me 1 had bettei* 
start, as the sepoys had returned from tlieir hiiiit. 
They got some berries, ami with their .juice they 
rubbed my face and bod)’- and hair, and changed 
my rather florid complexion into one of genuine 
dusky Indian hiie. A suit of rough workman’s 
clothes — trousers and short shirt — were put on 
me ; a turban was tied on my head ; a chuddur 
(sheet or mantle) of cotton was thrown over my 
ihoulders ; and my 8tocking.s and boots were 
replaced by a pair of old native shoes. They 
reiusod my offer of the few rupees I had about 
me ; bu4 tying them in a rag, they tucked them , 


into my waistband. After dusk, they conducted 
me a couple of miles on the Gwalior road and 
bade me farewell. 

I have often heard European.^ say that there 
is no word in the Indian language for ‘ gratitude.’ 

I do not know. Those poor bricklayers ut any- 
rate showed me that the thing itself is nut 
altogether absent from Indian hearts. 

How can I express the senst* of utter lonelmess 
which I felt when they had left me ! About 
seventy miles of a good sti’aiglit ix>ad lay between 
me and the friendly haven of Sindhia’s camp 
at Gwalior, for which I wa.s bound. But I knew 
that n<»t a friendly soul lived between. I could 
ti u.st no one on tlie wav. I must avoid all con- j 
tact with the native.s, lie hid by day and travel 
by niglit, seek food and water by .stealth, and 
carry my life in my hand the sole European 
wandering over ihiles upon mile.s of hostile : 
ground. Under ordinary cireumstaiice.s, I could 
easily liave done the journey in four days. But 
unaccustomed to the peculiar Hiiuluslani shoes 
.which I now woi’c, 1 could not do my best. 
What creaturc.s of habit we are, to be sure ! 

I found that inf progress was not rapid, and 
lili.sters very soon began to burn on iny feet 
for want of sloekiugs. 1 hud not done ten 
miles, when the dawn appeared, and I began 
to look out for a hiding-place. I went off tlie 
road and elimhed into a large widesjiread tree, 
ainl was well hidden in its leafy branches. From 
this lofty penJi I .scaunetl liie country round ; 
and, to my great delight, 1 .saw a small pool of 
water not far off. I was feeling very thirsty; but 
still I was oldiged to wait patiently in my friendly 
tree for many a long hour, because, witli the 
dawn, travfdlers came up who had begun their 
journey early, taking advantage of the cool of 
the nioi’ning to roach tlioii* first halting-place, 
for their mill -day meal, before the sun became 
too hot. 

It wi- early noon, when seeing the road quite 
clear of eiiemie.s — for such to me were all who 
pas.sed — I slijiped from my tree and hastened 
to tlie pool. Under other circumstances, I would 
not liave touched such water with my fingers ; for 
it was a pond frequented by eattle, and conse- 
quently none of the purest or cleanest. But 
now' ! I was agonising wdth tliirst ; and it was 
a plea.sure not easily understood ])y those who 
have never undergone such an ordeal to find 
the all-necesBary watej* near at hand, iu> matter 
in what state. Thii foi’ctliought bi* my friendly 
bricklayers had provided me with several vvlieat- 
cake.'^, enough to sati.sfy the wants of nature 
for a few days. At the edge of that pool, under 
tlie blazing sun, I ate a few' of my cakes, and 
drank of the filthy water, which yet seemed nectar 
to my parched mouth., Tlien 1 hastened back 
to my tree. 

Lute in the evening, when the short tropical 
twilight had been extingui.sljcd in tbe daikness of 
night, 1 descended, ami went forward again on my 
Bolitnry W'ay. My feet wore all the W'orse for my t 
first day’s journey, and I had had no sleep in that 
time. My progress was proportioiiately slower. 
The dawn saw' mo hardly eight mi le^ from my 
starting-place. A ruined edifite some distance 
off the road w as my shidtcr on this day ; and 
the area enclosed by its dilapidated garden wall 
I found a w'cll, and luckily an old bucket and 
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half-rotten rope lay near it. Aj^ain I ate of my 
cuke.s, and 1 drank of the well water, and was 
able to have a good sound sleep in tlie friendly 
shelter of the ruin. 'J’ireil in body and wearied 
in mind, I slept long indeed, and night had 
already fallen when 1 awoke. After more food 
and drink, I started again, iniieh refreshed with 
illy rest 1 travelled again all night ; and in 
spite of my sore feet, 1 forml myself on, and 
made good jirogress. But the next morning found 
me in a wid predicament. 1 could see m# cover 
or shelter of any kind, ex(!ept a small clump of 
tall trees in tlie far distance ahead. 1 made for 
it, but with a heavy heart, for 1 knew that it 
indicated the roadsi<le well where travcdlcrs rest 
for tlieir mid-day meal. Such 1 found it to be. 
fc^till I ( Muld d6 nothing else ; tliere was no other 
place to rest in. Perliaps also my success so far 
had emboldened me to a little negligence. 1 went 
up to the well, had another feed on the last of 
my wheat-cakoB, and a hearty drink from the 
well. 1 then retired to the furthest of the trees, 
and lay down at full length on tlie ground, cover- 
ing myself all over witli iny rjinddur. This was 
rehearsing what 1 iiitende<l to tfo when travellers 
came up, for thus the natives are accnsioimid to 
take their short mid-day rest. At tirst the coast 
was clear, and 1 could lie at ease, with my liead 
uncovered : 1 dareil not trust myself to sleep. 
Very soon, however, travellers began to pass along 
the road, ami many looked curiously at the lazy 
man who had either overslept himself till too late 
in the iiioriiing, oi* was beginning to sleep too long 
before nooTi. They were, however, too intent 
on their ovvn Journey to mind me much, and 
they went on ; it was not from them I expected 
troiible. 

The crucial time came as noon tipproaclied. 
The blazing sun shone in full glory and beat. 
Travellers began to drop in at tin; well. I covered 
myself — head and jdl — with my mantle, pretend- 
ing to be asleep, but carefully noticing every 
arrival. Among tliein, to my lioiror, I saw two 
sepoys armed with swords, d'liey in due course 
began their meal, chatting freely; and I lay <pute 
still, hoping that, after food ami rest, tliey would 
proceed on their way, leaving inv. once more at 
liberty to resume my journey. Unluckily, the 
sun had begun to beat upon me ; yet 1 dared 
not move. Tin; mere fact of my lying thus 
still and immovable made them suspect 1 was 
a corpse. , 

* Perhaps he lias been poisoned,’ said one. — ‘Or 
died of a snake-bite during the night; those 
cobras are so deadly,’ said another. — * He rmiy 
have money on him,’ suggested a third. — ‘He 
evidently does not hear us,’ said a fourth ; ‘let 
us go and see how matters stand.’ 

Slowly two of them ajjjiroached me, shook my 
shoulder, and at length gently rais(;d the cliiiddur 
from my face. At the fimt glance, they sprang 
back, shouting tlio word ‘Faranghil’ (European). 
I jumped to my feet ; and in a moment I was 
surrounded by the eiitir ^jjroup, including the two 
sepoys, with their swojds now drawn. 

At first I felt quite dazed, for I could not com- 
prehend what hud so suddenly betrayed me. But 
on their pointing to iny face, and one of them 
;n??Oducing a sinull pocket mirror (such as native 
.dandies often carry ab(mt), I looked in the glass 
sa^ a strange si^ht. While my blue eyes 


showed that I could not be a native, I had also, 
while drinking, washed off the berry juice from 
my lips and part of my face, disclosing portions 
of a white skin, ndiicli convicted me of being a 
European indced« It was useless to struggle or 
resist ; the band was too muuerous, and two had 
swords. They seized me at once, and dragged me 
nearer the well, and my hands were tied behind 
my back with the bucket rope. Some were for 
killing me at once. But the two sepoys, greatly 
extolling their own prowess in having made me 
a prisoner, said that 1 belonged to them, and that 
they would take me on to Jliansi, where a reward 
was olfcred tor every European brought in. As 
they were armed, no one disputed their argument, 
aii<l I was left to them. 

After a while, 1 was told by tliem to walk on 
between them. I did so, for resistance under 
the circumstances would have been maclness ; nor 
was 1 without hope that some unforeseen chance 
might yet enable nie to escape. They were 
now, after all, only two to one, because, to 
avoid sbaring their expected reward, they would 
not allow the othei's to travel with them. After 
having walked several miles back towanls Jliansi 
without* oH’ering any reRistaiice or making any 
remark, T saw with delight that they became less 
RiispiciouH and observant of me and my doings. 

1 gradually and cautiously tried the rope that 
bound my wrists. Luckily, it had not been 
knotted with the skill of a Jack-tar ; and I 
found after a little woiking that I could easily 
free my hands. I was far too cautious to do so 
i\i once, however ; I was determined to wait for 
a favourable chance. 

That cliauce came much sooner than 1 had 
expected. The day was very hot ; and it was 
not long before we were all very thirsty. A little 
after four in the afternoon, as we walked along, 
one of them said : ‘1 see a well, a little off tlie 
road ; let ns go ami drink.’ 

‘ VVe had better hurry on to Jliansi,’ said ^the 
other. 

‘ It will not take long,’ said the first ; ‘and we 
must tidve care that our prisoner does not die of 
thirst or of sun-stroke, to wliich these cursed 
Europeans are so .subject ; otherwise, good-bye 
to our reward.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the other. ‘I have heard it 
said that brandy causes sun-stroke, and drinking 
water keeps it otL’ 

‘ He lias accompanied us very tamely,’ said 
one. 

‘He must be a coward,’ said the other; ‘they 
all are, except when they are together.’ ' 

I listened, but said nothing, and we went to 
the M'ell, .some distance .off' the road. One of 
them ungiril(;d his sword and put it down on 
tlie ground while he drew water from the well, j 
Near it sat the other sepoy, his sword at his belt, 
waiting for his drink, while I stood near him, 
with my hands behind rny back. Now or never, I 
said to myself. I quietly slipped my right hand ! 
from tlie loop that held it. To seize the sword 
on the ground and draw it was the work of an 
instant ; the next, the sitting soldier fell a corpse 
to the ground, with his head almost severed from 
the neck with one blow of the sharply ground 
.sword. At the noise of the attack, the soldier 
who was drawing water turned round, and for 
yi moment was petrified at seeing his late i^isoner 
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free, brandishing a naked sword, and slaying his say baruloot, for the native slioes I had got from ' 
comrade. Recovering himself, he rushed at me iny bricklayers proved almost worse than useleae 
with a shout ; but him also I slew with his own to me. 

sword. , ‘ As 1 cfime near to Agm, late in the. afternoon, 

I was once more free, and what is more, 1 a lady driving in her carriage ruv me, and very 
was now armed. From my dead enemies I took kindly took me up and conveyerl me to the 
their duipatties. In India, travellers generally fort, still a good distance off. The neighbour- 
carry some food with them, to metit the not ing Europeans had found shelter and sai’ety in I 
unfrequent cases of finding scanty supplies. Not Akbar’s ohl fortress, wdiich w'us ganisoned by a 
a soul was in sight. 1 ate and drank, and large European force. I was taken to the (Join- I 
thanked God for 'my deliverance. Then 1 started manduMt, wlio heard my statement of what had I 
once more in tlie (Iwalior direction, hut 1 kept | occurretl at Jlmnsi ; and i Avas then attached to 
clear .of the road. I led the life of a nocturnal | the liattery of artillery in garrison. ]>ut 1 did 
I aniuial, resting during tlie day, and hiding as I | little duty. An attack of brain fever soon 
best might, but during the niglit pushing forward ■ folloAvcd ; and during it I w'as nursed with the 
at my best speed towards Gwalior. V\'lien the i)tmo.st care and tenderness by the wdfe and 
soldiers’ chapatties were done, I satisfied the crav- (laughter of our sergeant-major. Before a year 
ings of hunger by eating mangoes from tln^ trees ' w;i 8 out, 1 married that girl. AVhen India had 
or the melons in the Helds. Nor did I disdain ; been reconquered and peace restored, I Avas scut 
the raAv cobs of Indian corn, or in fact anything | hack to the Tublic \VT»rks Department. I have 
edible I could tind. Never could I have belie A^ed risen ; and 1 iioav bcair the commission of a* 
in my old soldier days, wlum we use«i to grumble lieutenant in Her MajiiSty’s serviep. As I o\A^e 
at our be(n* and beef and bread as siip]>lied by | thi.s rise to the steady liabits insisted on by my 
the commissariat, that I could ever liave managed wife, and as I could not have got her, in all 
to get down my throat what 1 ate with such human probability, but for the mutiny at Jhansi, 
relish during those four days. AA^e never know' 1 don’t grudge tlie sutreiingK, gi-eat as they then 
what Ave can do till we try. seemed, Avliich 1 endured in my Escape. 

On the eighth day after leaving Jhansi — the 

fourth after slaying the soldiers — I rcmlu^il ^ ^ ^ 

Gwalior, Avearied, fagged, footsore, and aljiJo.st. P P E S E N J S. 

tired of lii(\ Another couple (»t Jays of such subjet of Pi'esents, their giving and their 

miMiy, and 1 should eithw Imvo lain down to .vliidi pcriodicall,' makes its 

die, or have re(^kleSHly tliiust mysel into the ^ . t i ii /, 4.1 .1 

midst of my enemies'; But tlu,' distant sigl.t «''"7 '-.'I' •, 

of tlie great rock-foi’tress of (iwalior rcvivcnl my relatn'e 01 intimate fneud, the 

spirits. 1 Avas soon conducted to a liou.se, ami matter is revived ; and in spite of the large 

tended and cared for, by order of Alaliarajah amonut of discussion the (jiu-stion on each gcca- 

Sindhia. sioii icceiA'cs a similar condition of nobuloua 


Sindhia. ^ sioii icceiA'cs, a similar condition of nobuloua 

Gh the liuxiiry of a hath, after all tliat time uncertainty e.\istB Avhcucver the point recurs. To 
and travel and audering ! A few days of rest ami ^vIk) enjoy in any hishion the sweets of 

Rood food hud almost sot mo up aRuin when 1 Mfi-J-wliieh a evnic once stated to bo 

was once nwre Started on my IliRht. Ihc Maha- jars-the disenssion of the 

raiali continuing loval to the government, lucnrred * ... • , mm . r • • 

th'e animosity of his own people ; and after a time ■' , Oie ethics of Riving 

of seusthing disconkmt and ilbsuppres.sed murmurs, m-e (‘Rsentially subtle. It ir curious J,o 

his troops broki^ out into open mutiny against ooserve Avilh wdiat a delicate sense of tlie litness 
him, crying to he led to join their brothers in of things the eventual choice is made by the 

arms. Attended by only a hamlful of faithful feminine side of the family, and not without 

servants, Simlliia Ava.s obliged to ll(x‘ to Agra for rvason, for many important points liaA^'o to be 

his life. Gwalior was of (’ourse now becoim? loo consideration which the male mind 

ian'^l ^ (‘^llo'ved Sii.dliia's 8,:„„ewhat apt to disregard. In the first place, 

“ARrrn I started on my wandering; hut this the sum to he expended hi the .purcha8e--a 
time. 1 had fewer adventures, for the distance was feature usually regulated by a sliding scale finely 

Bli^pter. On the second day, I swam aci’oss the graduated to the social or other estimate of the 

river Chumball, at the iniminimt risk of being recipient, and his or her known power ot appraie- 
seized and devoured by one of the numerous alii- ing or appreciating Avhatever may be given, 
gators that SAvarm in its Avalers. But on the other Then; is, of courR(‘, mucli that is genuine in j 
liand there was the certainty of being seized and the feeling Avhich dictates tin? custom of giving ! 
slain if r sought the ferry : bridge tliere then aa^us presents; but it is impossible not to see that] 

none. I passed Dholpore ; and soon found (iom- in many (aiBcs it is ri*ga](lcd as a socinl exaction, j 

parative safety under the inlluence of the vicinity scA^orely taxing alike tlie purw, the ingenuity, 
of the European fonjes at Agre. There, in due and the tact of the donor. Where the genuine 
course, I arriA'bd, safe indeed as to life and limb, desire exists to imrease one’s friends’ or relationaV 
but I Avas not a very jireaentable object. My possessions v ith some positivtdy useful or s^son* 
feet were blistered, swollen, and torn ; iny clothes able object, there is usually A'ery little difilculty 
were filthy and ragged ; my skin Avas^ tanned and in the clioice ; but Avhen, as in the prqieiit daiy, 
raAv with the heat of the .sun ; and rny eyes w'ere so many subtle social factors oi'e brought into 
inflamed and nearly blind from tlie continual play in the regulation of friendship, the t^ublc^ 
glare and fine dust of the rood. In all, I had is — to some people at leu.st — considerable. It 
done ab<jjit one hundred and thirty miles, I may ^nay safely Ic said that no small element of 
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pride enters into the matter ; and nowiulays, when 
the daily papers give at lengtli~~if scarcely so 
fully as do their contemporaries across the Atlantic 
—a list of the presents at the varioins fashionable 
marriages, a fresh element is introduced. Indeed, 
it may be said that the custom of making a 
display of the wedding gifts is not a little cal- 
culated to enhance the value of the original 
choice. 

The wechling-prc^sent difficulty may be regarded 
as one of a peculiarly exasperating nature to all 
concerned, except, perhaps the luanufaclurers and 
vendors of such expensive tiifles. The singular 
monotony which usually marks the choice of such 
gifts has, it is true, of lute years been somewhat 
relieved by the Amei‘i(;an innovation of liaudsome 
cheques in lieu of some costly trinket ; hut the 
custom, for reasons too obvious to mention, has 
never found any very general favour. In this 
connection, a point in which a vast amount of 
ingenuity will be disjihiyed by some is the skill 
with which a, purchase will he made, the actual 
value of which it would he diihciilt for any but 
the initiated to suspect. To obtain something 
wiiich will look like what it has cost, or, if pos- 
sible, a little inoi*e, is a desideratum with not 
a few. Again, to those wlio possess a large circle 
of friends and actpiaintances, tliere enters the 
(question of duly considering the natural suscep- 
tihjlities and the tastes of each and all ; in the 
present day, indeeil, the hitter point is one which 
needs most careful considenitioii. With those 
who are known to possess a knowledge of art 
and the many fusscinating ins and outs of bric- 
^I'brac, greater care in soloctiou is nec’essarv tfi^n 
with those who arc regarded l)y their friends 
as being indilferent to sudi matters. Altogethiu*, 
the question is one fraught with innumerable 
difficulties. The Queen, ns is well known, has 
long since reduced the anxieties of her tusk in 
the matter of wedding presents by confining her 
gift to the same unvarying article, a handsome 
Indian shawl ; and not a few knowing ones have 
followed the oxcelhuit example set by Her 
Grticious Majesty. 

In spite of all these inconveniences, it must be 
of ^picas! there remains some slight element 

for the chore ’** .‘1*.“ 

exercise of « certain amount 

it may be aiMcd, not a littl4“^< patiorra-'e, and, 

the conconiitant excitemer.t oA . ''‘’"PP’"S' 

quantify of aVticles to be selected ‘"'''""8 ?'*y 

ment, it is true, only too 

sions seizes the unwary, with ta^" 

familiar to all who have eitlier 1? 

bad any acquaintance with newlyi mairieil or 

An eminent Associate of the couples. 

now, das! no longer with us— Academy 

to have once affirmed as one of 1' known 

his refusing to enter into the statJ^^ reasons for 

that he dreaded the avalanche off 

ents with which ho knew he vl 

whelmed by an admu^ttg circle 

relatives, whom he would be toIJ^ friends and 

offend by treating their respectivi sensitive to 

accordanc®, more with the artistic tfe* 

by each than by the position of 

^^rnatter of fact, this latter point 

the^ many difficulties surrounding 

^ Though in V t^tTandJ 


indeed in the concrete, it may seem pleasant to 
receive presents, in not a few cases their receipt 
is regarded only in the light of a ti’oublesome 
formality, the very practical expression, in fact, 
of that species of gratitude which has been well 
defined as a lively sense of favours yet to come ; 
for it would seem a tacitly accepted understand- 
ing that some return is expected. Again, there 
are the presents which* certain persons of grateful 
disposition consider it right to bestow on friends 
and relatives for services rendered — services wliich 
could not exactly be repaid in money— a form 
of present which happily possesses lew or no 
disagreeable elements, tliough requiring, it may 
be mentioned, not a little tact in its management. 
This tact is no less necessary in the distribution of 
those well-meant and generally essentially useful 
presents which the well-to-do arc iii the habit 
of despatching from time to time to their poor 
relations. 

In spite, however, of all these and nunterous 
other features, many of them agreeable, many 
others very much the reverse, wliich enter into 
the question, the custom of giving presents retains 
its liold on society, a hold which, indeed, it is 
safe to predict, it is scarcely likely to lose, for 
the iiistitutiou is one apparently ingrained in 
human nature. The modern sociologist will of 
course prosaically account for the fact by telling 
us that we inherit, from an earlier and somewhat 
less baibaric state of existence, the tradition of 
a motive of propitiation in distributing gifts 
among those whom we thus flatter by silently 
implying our sense of dependence on their pro- 
tection. This, of course*, is the theory of the 
Oriental custom to the pri'sent hour. We in 
the West have, however, come to lose this deeper 
meaning, while we have none the lees retained 
the custom. 


BKAUTIFUL FOR EVER. 

•SoMKWHKRE there is a radiant land, 

All beautiful for ever, 

A world by biiliuy breezes fanned, 

With skies unclouded ever. 

Uj>on that Htorndess shining shore 
Falls music as in days of yore, . 

For ever and for ever. 

Tliere, Time can never dim the light 
Of eyes which sparkle ever, 

For golden hair grown silver bright, 

Is beautiful as ever ; 

While on tlie brow Care cannot trace 
A line tlint Love would not ellace— 

For ever and for ever. 

Here, close at hand, befQi*e our eyes, 

Unveiled by Love’s endeavour, 

That land ininnortal round us lies, 

All beautiful for ever. 

Seek not some distant dreamland shore, 

But here, Love murmurs o’er and o’er, 

Dwell ever and for ever, , 

Beantitul for ever. 

David Russkll Aitkxn. 
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OUR WEATHER-EYE. 

Ab the metropolitan, not to call him the 
Cockney, liunioiirint remarks, ‘There *8 a deal of 
weather about ju8t now !’ and surely- the gist of 
this joke lying of course, as it does, in the fact 
that no particular sort of weather is specified — the 
familiar saying has the advantage of being applic- 
able to all times and seasons. Hence, although 
at the present writing there happens to be a 
bitter frost and a leaden, snow-portending gloom 
prevailing, very likely by the time these words 
find their way into print wo shall be enjoying 
the first genial breath of spring, the glorious 
warm til of midsummer, or the mellow calm of 
autumn. Rut what of that? It makes no differ- 
ence in the xiungoncy of the faceting, and we hold 
jt a great thing to be able at a moment’s notice to 
have a brilliant observation of this kind ready to 
our lips. When, too, it is remembered how 
popular the topic of the weather always is, and 
how constantly we arc called upon to refer to it 
in a casual way, we should not undervalue the 
privilege of living in the midst of a comniunity 
where jokes of this refined and erudite pattern 
are commonly bandied from mouth to moulb ! 
Londoners, if not credited with equal smai'tness 
to what is usually found on the other side of the 
Atlantic, are at least not deficient in the quality, 
and may be honestly said always to have their 
'9^?rther-eye open. 

Amongst the people who practically and liter- 
ally live with their weather-eye open, sailors 
and shepherds take the first place. But of those 
who are distinguished for a like sharp-sigh tedness, 
in the moral sense of the expression, it would 
not be possible to make so easy a classification. 
Lawyers and gentlemen *in the City,’ perhaps, 
would generally be regarded as bard to beat in 
this respect ; but as nowadays, just, indeed, os 
in foriner days, everybody is bent on personal 
-advancement, we must suppose that it is only a 
Very few who fail to keep a sharp lookout (in 
other woixls, to go about with their weather-eye 
open !), Naturally, in every congregation of men 


there will be found a percentage of purblind 
beings who, to judge from their behaviour, 
wilfully and persistently shut that particular eye, 
right or left, whi«h, if but only opened a very 
little bit, would show them the proper course to 
adopt. Unfortunate folks there arc, who, as the 
phrase runs, will ever be blind to their own 
interests, ami who, when their uttontion is drawn 
to the point— that is, to the right line to pursue — 
will stubbornly maintain that they do not see 
it, or that they do not take your view of it. ; 
According to their own accounts, howe.ver, this ] 
class cannot be large, for who admits he is not i 
wide awake? Who is not always keeping his ' 
weather-eye open ? The result of the individual’s ; 
own exertions is the test ; and it is only when we ' 
examine the failures and successes in life, that we ; 
can arrive at a just estimate of the numbers who ' 
have retehied a fixed gaze on the main chance. 

Then, .igain, some difficulty arises from the 
various powers of sight or degrees of discrimina- 
tion possessed by certain people. The vision of , 
many is so different from what would be naturally ,, 
expected — they take such determinately wrong 
views of tilings — that one begins to doubt if their 
moral optics can he anatomically constructed 
upon normal principles. They see things so 
perversely, that they may be said to resemble ‘ 
the colour-blind, and are so, indeed,^ literally, for 
they seem incapable of discriminating between : 
what are storm-clouds and wliat is blue sky iu ; 
their outlook. Hopeless creatures these, in every = j 
sense, and upon whom our Cockney jocosity ; ; 
would inevitably fall fiat ; for what would be the ■: 
use of telling them that ‘tl^ere is a deal of weather l i 
about,’ when they have scarcely a notion 
they are surrounded by an atmosphere 
description — wlien Jhey are, in a word, so 
and-wroug blind’ as to be perpetually 
that black is white. . ^ i 

Since, too, this blindness includes ii 1. 'fj 

for sounds do not seem to convey 
meiming to them as to ordinary w 

a pity these infirinities are not accohijimS|^f ' 
that diimbneas frequently | 
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latter affUction. Were this so, we should at least 
be spared a vast amount of vapid and misleading 
jargon. 

Hopelaw therefore as it appears, to get quit of 
fhis inevitable percentage of wrong-headed people, 
it is pleasant to turn our ‘ weather- eye * towards 
f the heavens themselves, and away from all meta- 
; allusions to tliem. We luive hinted that 

sailors and shepherds possess the faculty of pro- 
phetically reading the signs of the skj more 
: 4prrectly than most classes. This is perfectly 
^ natural, isfor, to take the mariner first, his very 
life depends on the keenness of his optic nerve. 
His avocation trains him to keep a wary watch 
: ttpon the slightest indications of change of wind 
we.ither, an«l to interpret them aright on the 
^instant. Disaster and wreck are the inevitable 
oonscquence of any neglect of this study, and if 
he be caught napping, woe betide him indeed; 
moreover, it is to the sailor we owe the very 
'expression the * weather-eye.’ 

The coast populations and ‘waterside characters’ 
generally, also acquire a faniiliarity with the 
elements little short of that of those who actually 
‘go down to the sea in ships but of all the 
dwellers (tn land, the sliopherd is the soundest 
weather prophet ; and luckily, for if his own 
:\/Bll-being is not imperilled by an ignorance of 
atmospheric fluctuations, at least the lives of his 
flocks depend entirely on the acute perception 
' of his * weather-eye.’ He is well aware that 
according to the way in which he judges the skies 
will greatly depend his success or failure in 
bringing young lambs into the world and guard- 
ing the lives of their mothers. Not necessarily, 
however, is he always looking aloft for the clue 
which is to guide him in his preparations; the. 
movements and behaviour of his charges theixi- 
selves reveal to him much of what may be 
anticipated. 

A story used to be told in illustratviyn of the 
shepherd's weather- wisdom by Lord Palmerston, 
who, one fine morning, when riding across 
Salisbury Plain in compajiy with a delicate friend 
, who much feared a wetting, asked a shepherd 
what his opinion of the weather was. Look- 
ing critically around him, not at the heavens, 
but at the movements of his sheep, tlie man 
: ‘It’ll rain afore evenin’.’ The two 

.bohiainen we^e incredulous, for the weather wiis 
■pimply superb at the time, the perfection of a 
summer day— a day the like of which can 
hardly be met with in any country but England, 
when sun and air mingle in such sweet propor- 
tion, and so temper each other, that the man 
would' be hard indeed to please who could not 
irtituno bis nature to his ^mrroundings— a day, in 
which would be likely to evoke another 
i.^asantry from our Cockney commentator, in 
: that it wOjS ‘a fine day for the race !’ 

^ meaning; the human ISce, So, the friends, dis- 
negating the shepherd warning, rode on, and 
thoroughly drenched by a shower which fell 
rafter noon. 

dy you guess it would rain?’ disked Lord 
as, damp and disconsolate, he and his 
shepherd on their return 


‘Whenever you see yon old tup rubbin’ of 
hisseU agin* that post of a morhin’,’ aniwe^ 
Colin, ‘be sure it’ll rain afore night D 

Animals, after all, are endowed with instincts 
in this matter of weather, as in many otliers^ 
which might put much of man’s boasted science 
to shame ; though why, in this instance, the old 
tup always scratched liis back against a post when 
ram was coming, jt is hard to guess. The only 
inference is, that in the mysterious and unseen 
workin" of the laws governing the universe, the ; 
approacli of rain is heralded by some iiritation of ! 
the sheep’s coat, which acta more directly, or at 
least more practically on his dull brain than all 
our weather-eyes put together do, on what we are 
pleased to call our cultivated intellects. We may 
take it as indisputable if we please, that, according 
to the old jingle, ‘a rainbow in the morning is 
the shephci^’s warning ;’ but how if there be no 
rainbow ? and Lord Palmerston evidently could 
not have seen one that morning, however wide he 
might have kept his ‘ weuther-eye ’ open ; nor the 
shepherd either, for the matter of that; hut he 
had learned hy rule-of-thumb that it was not 
always sullicient to direct his ‘weather-eye’ to 
the weatlier itself. Few people whose avocations 
lie mainly out-of-doors in the country fail to 
acquire a smattering of weather-wisdom from the 
same sort of source — that is, from observing the 
habits of the animal world, from the cattle in 
the fields down to the smallest thing which 
creeps or flies. 

Some birds are especially knowing in their 
behaviour meteorologically, or they look as if they 
were. Who has not Been the way a jackdaw or a» 
magpie, for instance, cocks his eye upwards, as if 
constantly on thS lookout for squalls? And if we 
are unable to detect .any tli,ing„,sigqdficapt^ip, the 
aspect of tlar'e shies to ■justify liis anxiety, we may 
b?,«\Vce our feathered friend could put us up to a 
thing or two, if he chose, of whicli through our 
own senses we have not the faintest inkling. 
Kooks, swallows, starlings, sparrows, and the rest, 
all shape their behaviour and their notes accord^ 
ing to what the weather not only is, but is 
going to be ; and without possessing any definite 
'acquaintance with natural history, residents in 
the country, observing them, acejuire, like the 
shepherd, a weather-wifKlom impossible for the 
inhabitants of large towns to attain to. Their 
comfort or interests are sehloni, or only indirectly, 
aftected by the weather. Except when an east 
wind is blowing, the Londoner 'scjircely notes the 
points of his compass, and often could not tell you 
which is north or south. He has no crops, live- 
stock, or gardens to think of, therefore he is not 
driven to Kce]) his physical * weathcr-eye ’ open in 
the way rural jjopulations are. For this reason 
we suppose it is that he and his kindred en- 
deavour to make up for the deficiency by 
cultivating their mind’s eye to that pitch of sharp- 
ness always supposed to characterise the town 
mouse, when compared with his young friend from 
the country. 

When meteorology shall have become an en- 
tirely exact science— and its strides during the 
last twenty years suggest that this dewrable end 
is not far otf— we smoke-dried citizens nijny also 
become os knowing about xveatlier as sailors and 
shepherds. A ‘weather-eye’ will be provided for 
us oy the oflicial department, and we shall be ia 
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4 i position evety morning at our 1)ifetilcfast-tab1e8 
t6 adapt our actions and costumes to tli^p iueteoro- 
Ipgi^i prospects not only for the day but possibly 
lor a month ahead. 

' 1 

JOHN VALE’S GLJAIIDIAN. 

CHA.PTER XXI. 

Aot now, if you please, for a while we will go 
into pleasant company. Who pleasanter, this 
pleasant Biimmer morning, to begin with, than 
Miss Cecilia Shorthoiise, trimly attired in a pink 
spotted cotton print, going demurely about her 
preparations for her own and her fatlier’s break- 
fast? Pink is not the colour the best suited to 
a blonde, but it has a neat fresh brightness of its 
own, and a pretty girl of an honest complexion 
will contrive to look well in almost anything. 

The summer brightness lay outside on the wide 
fields, tlje scattered cottages, the well-kept farm- 
yard, and the rambling disorderly old garden. 
Roses pushed into the diamonded window, and 
soft Hecks of sunlight stealing in between their 
close tracery went sliding and glancing about the 
red-tiled floor of tlic kitchen. The scrupulous 
cleanliness of that apartment combined with 
Cecilia’s own neatness of aspect to flatter her 
talents as a housewife. The polished steel fender 
glowed ruddily in the light of a small clear fii’e. 
The odour of coffee and the snizzle of frying bacon 
pleased ear and nostril with appetising suggestion. 
The brownish napery of the table had a country 
freshness in its look, and an odour of the country, 
caught from the prass on which it was bleached 
after every washing. The rough trliic service 
was lustrous with mere cleanliness, and Miss 
Cecilia, moving deftly here and there, looked like 
a pretty genius of houseliold order and comfort. 

The farmer her father came clamping over tlr*. 
brick-paved footway which led between the nn- 
trimmed masses of flower and shrub from the gate 
to the kitchen door. He brought a field -appetite i 
with him ; and as he stood ^ at the doorway scrap ' 
ing the soil from his boots, a grunt escaped him, 
expressive half of expectancy and half of satisfac- 
tion. ‘Breakfast ready, wench?’ he asked, with 
a tone of approval. 

‘All ready, father,’ said Cecilia. 

The farmer hung up his hat, and took n seat 
near the table, with a hand on either knee. 
Cecilia set before him a mighty dish of fried 
bjjiion ; and whilst he transferred a portion of it 
to his plate, poured out his coftee. He set to 
w'ork gravely, like a man who meant business, 
and^ his execution by no means belied his air. 
Eating was too serious a business with Mr Short- 
house to be mixed with anything so trivial as 
mere conversatiou ; but when the meal at length 
was over, he pushed his jilate aside, and heaving 
a full-stomacned sigh, turned half round from the 
table, and fixed his daughter with a glance which 
WttB both bovine and kindly, and had a distant, 
nine-tenths hidden gleam of humour in it. ‘ Well, 
my wench,’ said he by way of exordium, 
j ‘Yea, father,’ Cecilia answered. 

‘Thee ’at been thinkin’ for a fortnight,’ said 
Shorthoiise, with the slow contentment of a well- 
fed man. ‘Hast made up thy mind upon the 
matter jiBt?’ 


‘ What matter, father V asked the demure 
Cecilia. 

The distant look of humour in the farmer** 
eye flickered nearer, and darted inward again, 
‘hill me a pipe o’ ’hacca, my dear.’-- The girl took 
a long clean clay from its place upon the mantel- 
piece and obeyed his request. — ‘Now give me a 
.spill.* He pulled slowly at the fragrant bowl, 
resting an elbow on the table, with the stem of 
the pipe poised lightly in the cleft prepared for it 
by a broad thumb and forefinger. ‘Sit down. 
Let ’a have a talk. There’s Mr Snelling waiting 
for hi.s answer. How long dost mean to keep 
I him?’ 

The girl made a faint motion with head, hands, 
and eyebrows. The compound gesture seemed to 
signify that the query was of no moment, and< 
that she had not thought about it. 

‘ Oh, tut, tut ! my gell,’ said Shortliousc. * Fie, 
fie! It *11 niver do to treat a man’s offer in that 
sort of way. You’ll be gettin’ a name for cox- 
conibishness. Snelling ’s a good chance, Cecilia, 
and there ’s many and man}’' a gell would jump at 
him. He ’s warm and he ’s solid, and what ’s 
more, he ’s an out and out John Bull. It ’s true he 
ain’t as well oft' as we thought him since young 
John Vale’s turned up again ; but he can play at 
countin’ lia’pence with most folks hereabouts, and 
he’d win with nine out o’ ten of ’t*m. He’s old 
enough to know his own mind. He ’s made one 
woman a good husband already, and there *s little 
doubt as he could please anonier. I think very 
high of Robert SncJling, Cecilia ; and as for the 
lyin’ stories that are abroad about him, I value 
’em less than I do a puff of this ’bacca. Aniiy- 
M’uy, it’s the part of a good wench to let the man 
have his answer. Think about it. Come now. 
Is tbere anything in your mind agen the man ?’ 

The girl gave the same curious no-answer as 
befo^’e. 

* Cone , come !’ said her father. ‘ Thee can’t find 
a Yes i.« a No. I ’ve niver been the man to per- 
suade a gell to marry agen her own wishes. 1 've 
seen mischief come o’ that sort o’ thing i’ my time ; 
and if you can’t like him, you can give him a 
civil “No, thank you.” I shall be a bit sorry i( 
it comes to that, for 1 ’ve a kindness for the man, 
and I should like to see thee settled.’ 

Cecilij^ who had taken a seat opposite to her 
father after filling and lighting his pipe for him, 
now rose slowly with downcast eyes and began 
to clear away the breakfast thingf. She had 
never read a play, a love-j»oem, or a romance in 
all her life, and she had ahvaya quite naturally 
supposed herself to be a young person of a 
bu.siness turn. The proposetl marriage w’as prac- 
tical enough, and looked likely to be prosperous. 
She could have the handsomest of dresses. Thet*- 
w'as a clashing trap to drive about in. None pf : 
her schoolmates or acquaintances had mad^ 
excellent a matcli as was now offered to her J 
half the girls of the district would have 
ready to pull caps for the favour of so eligiblia ^ 
groom as here came a-('ourting. But very 
and vaguely the girl felt there wras 
wanting. A little course of romantic 
might have told her what it. W'os ; 
been said already, her maiden fancies 
no help of that aoi t, and she was kft oWi 

resources. These seemed to help her lltfici', 
if at all. Thtre was nothing to 
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A conpkt of an old hynui lUiu /ef into her 

■' ' ’ .•.> ■ 

Had 1 the vings of a dove, I would tly 
Far, far away, far, far away. 

The beauty of the distance, and the mystic sense 
that something lay beyond for her, drew her 
unconscious feet from the garden into the lane. 
The dog-roses broke there into a riot of colour, 
pink and white and red ; and the wild honey- 
suckle, then opening, made the air heavy with its 
odour. 

The quiet lane, with its overarching hedges, 
and the great moss-grown boles of its forest trees 
here and there, was like a secluded walk in some 
wild garden. The banks were hidden with fern 
and foxglove, and a hundred exquisite weeds 
delighted the senses with perfume and colour. 
The girl walked in -a waking dream, with the 
hunger of youth in her heart. It was a new 
sense, and not strong enough to be painful. The 
natural, wholesome country odours, the warm still 
air, the dancing Hakes of sunlight on the road, the 
pleasant shadows, the hues and perfumes winch 
sun'onnJed her, and the hazy glories which dwelt 
upon the distance, all gave it nourishment in 
equal part. She forgot her promise and the 
matrimonial pros and cons, and wandered on, 
almost unconscious of everything but that faint, 
pleasurable uni’est, the pure, unconscious budding 
of her body’s soul. 

She was walking on in this wise when she was 
suddenly startled by a wild whoop as if of victory, 
and looking up, beheld two boys in the act of 
charging down upoii her. For a mere second 
' she was startled ; but a moment later she fonn<l 
herself shaking hands with Messieurs William 
Gregg and John Yale. The two boys were in 
holiday attire, and looked happy, contented, and 
well cared for. 

‘We’ve come home!’ says Master Will in a 
tone of pride not unpardonable in a boy who has 
run away from home, has kept away a whole 
twelvemonth, and, to his own prodigious astonish- 
ment, has escaped parental ciiastiseuieiit on 1 is 
return. Somehow or other, to run away from 
home is a boy’s highest heroism ; but if the act 
of escape has sometliing of the rocket’s rush and 
roar and glory in it, the home-coming is pretty 
often humiliating, and resembles the fall of the 
stick. In most cases, indeed, it provokes the fall 
of the stick in another sense; and Master William, 
though a staunch boy, as we have seen, had had 
hift reasons for looking forward with some mis- 
giving to a meeting with his father, and was pro- 
portionately rejoiced when, the encounter was 
got througn with nothing more than an affec- 
tionate and admiring grow’l. As for John, he 
lived in clover, and was beginning to believe that 
nobody had ever tripped ou such a blunder as he 
had fallen into when he ran away from Uncle 
Snelling, For of all the indulgent guardians 
from whom misguided wards have run away in 
the history of boyish romance, none, surely, had 
ever been so forgiving, so amiable, and so bent 
on making the recovered home pleasant as liobert 
Si^elling. The two youngsters were agreeably 
conscious of their own high feat, and still more 
agreeably conscious of the unusual fact that rebel- 
lion liad brought with it pleasant consequences. 

Cecilia lectured thorn gently as in duty bound ^ 


and tJiey, like the good boys they were, listened 
with a pretence of downctist contrition which 
lasted for ten seconds, and was then dissipated by 
the appearance of a weasel, who paddled across 
the road at a little distance in front of them, and 
of course imperatively demanded to be stoned. 

Cecilia was not sorry to be delivered from her 
own fancies. The boys brought a healthy rush of 
the air of common life with them, and were so 
full the high spirits proper to their age, that 
she herself caught the inrection. 

Young John, attracted by something or other, 
ran forward, and suddenly diverging from the 
track, climbed half over a five-barred gate, and 
began to chatter with extraordinary vivacity in 
fin unknown' tongue. A man’s voice answered 
him from the field, and Master Gregg raised a 
howl of delight. 

‘There’s old Joiisserau!’ he cried. ‘I’ll bet 
he’s painting. He said he was going to.’ The 
boy was alight with pleasure and excitement, and j 
seizing Cecilia with both hand.?, he tugged at her 
eagerly. ‘ You must come and see him. He ’s no 
end clever. Hc^ won’t mind you a bit. He’s 
the kindest fellow in the world.’ 

‘ Who is he ? ’ asked Ck'cilia, hanging backwards, 
and allowing the boy to pull her. 

John heard the nuery, and scrambling down 
from the gate, dashed towards her. Ine two 
ojitmed their conversational batteries at once, and 
were so vividly descriptive that slie could under- j 
stand neither. At length she silenced one of 
them, and so succeeded in making out the history j 
from the other. It was this old Jousaerau who ,; 
had found John on the morning on which lie had 
received that cruel blow upon the head ; perhaps ■ 
he liad saved his life, at least both the boys were i 
of that opinion, though it was not probable that i 
.lousserau himself shared it with them. It was ; 
this same old Jonsserau who found them weary 'i 
and hudsorc in the streets of WtU’wick, and had '! 
take, hem homo to the kindest and most hospit- ' 
able slielter. It was he, further, who had taught i 
John drawing and painting. j 

The narrative concluded, both boys seized upon ; i 
her uiul dragged her forward. She went will- ; 
iiigly enough, being spurred by some cui^osity , ;: 
concerning a personage who had such a double s 
claim to distinction in those parts as to be at once ; 
a foreigner and an ai'tist. She made some laugh- i 
ing protest too ; but the boys lulled fit her, and ' ; 
brought her t.o the gate. • . i 

Jousserau, who had been at work seated on 
a camp-stool before a small field-ca.sel, had risen, ; ■ 
and stood facing the gate with a palette, a maul-, ; 
•stick, and a sheaf of brushes in one hand, and ; . ,, 
a single brush in the other. Cecilia had* forin^v|;'; 
some shadowy idea of liiin in her own mind, apd:^ \ ■ 
he contradicted it coTn])letely. The boys , h<>4| 
called him ‘old’ Jou.s6erau, and she had f'.' 

to find lierself face to face with a 
Seeing that he was young and handsomey.. 
became momentarily confused, and would; 
have run away if that act could by any 
have been nuidc compatible with her 
dignity. The s(m.se of dignity was not lietped /•by' ®’ 
the manner of her introduction to 
the boys tugging at her ps if they puUed/E <:^ar- /H. 
riage, her sun -bonnet a little diaacra^^edi. bKid;|| 
some of her hair, rebellious in spite 
duouB dressii^ Hying loos^ beneath lt ;. 
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mifled his hat, which of itself was a startling and 
unusual thing ; but sh^ had self-control enough to 
respond by a courtesy, at which Jousserau stared 
a httle. John began to patter in French and 
English, niahin^ the two strangers known to each 
oth^. TJie artist raised his liat once more, and 
again Cecilia courtesi(‘d. 

‘Lovely day,’ stiid the artist, in his slow, queer- 
eonnding English. ‘iJeantitul spot, mees.* 

Cecilia responde<l rather feliyly, and th% little 
Er6nchman went back to his work. The girl j 
wanted very iniioh to e.scape, but was hiiidere<l 
by her own shyness. The boys went quiet, and 
stealing behind the painter, watched him eagerly, 
^ning their heads hither and thither to make 
out at what particular object he was at work. 
Cecilia, partly excited by their interest and partly 
moved by a Jesire to be out of the painter’s sight, 
^took up a pla(*e behind. 

Cood-breeding, as a thousand social philosophers 
have observed already, is very much a matter of 
nature,' and Cecilia ilid not find her awkwardness 
of long jcndurauce. By-and-by she began to be 
as muclj absorbed in the novet work before her 
as th«^'^hrtist himself. The boys were as (juiet as 
mice, and Jousserau seemed to have forgotten 
^Ufeir presence. But on a sudden he turned round 
Upcm his camp-stool and arose, hat in haiul. 

* rardon, tnees/ he said, ‘ if I should ask a great 
favour. I feel I am an impertinent. J cannot 
sSy it. My frieml John shall say it for me.’ 

Friend John bgiug appealed to in the artist’s 
native language, tmusluted. Cecilia’s pink dress 
was the thing above all others the artist desirol 
for his sketch. He would be iiumeuscdy obliged 
if she would seat herself upon a felled tree half- 
way across the meadow, and would allow the two 
boys to be groupeil by her. lie would not detain 
her a quarter of an hour— perhaps not more than 
ten minutes. 

*I am ail impertinent,’ said Jousserau again, 
standing hat in liand before her with his black 
eyes smiling and his white teeth flashing, and bis 
hands and shoulders raised iu a little shrug of 
appeal ; ‘ but ’ 

‘Look here,’ said Will, laying hold ujion her 
anew: ‘that’s where you’ve got to sit;’ and 
straightway bore her off, all blushes and con- 
fusion. She talked across tlie meadow feeling 
hoydenish, and sonielnAv guilty of a breach of 
the proprieties. Slie took her seat in the place 
indica^^u ; aial Jousserau, culling to the boy^, 
directed them as to liow to place tliemsclvc.s iu 
her neighbourhood. They obeyed ; and for a 
minute or two a solemn silence reigned. Cecilia 
was quite ashamed of herself, and was convinced 
that this swarthy young foreign person had no 
right to submit her to such an ordeal. The boys 
retained, with a somcwltat sheepish quiet, the 
pOtt^ Jousserau had directed them to take. The 
painter, bending assiduously over his woik, shot 
every now atid again a keen glance at the group, 
and once or twice 11x484 it for some seconds at a 
time, 80 that Cecilia’s embarrassment seemed to 
reached its highest point. But iu a very 
tim^ in spite of these disagreeables, she 
the usance over. The artist, rising to his 
I off his hat ♦ ‘ Sunk you,’ he said ; ‘ I 
isffnIshJ 

tnd look at it,* cried John ; and 
morctpulled forward. She was 


bending blushingly over the sketch, not quite 
making out its meaning in her confusion, when $ 
sound of hoof-beats made itself audible in 
lane, and looking up, she saw the head and 
sh«»ulders of Bobert Snelling above the flowering 
hedgerow'. He was lowering at the group with 
what she took for an expression of senous disap- 
jiroval ; and when be caught her eye, he gave A 
mere curt nod and rode on again. 


' ALBANIAN BLOO D~FE U DS. 

SconuA, the capital of North Albania, in which 
for the time being my lot is cast, has an evil repu- 
tation for blood-feuds and assassinations. Here, 
as in many other semi-civilised communities, the 
law is extreiucdy uncertain, and the yataghan and 
pistol ])rompt and decisive. And there is no need 
to go into the mountains for evidence on this 
point. Betw’een the end of the public garden 
and the entrance to the Konak is a long lanejjfr 
passage bctiveen tw'o high walls, which shut^i 
houses and gardens on tiach hand. At the top 
of this passage arc the great gates of two houses ; 
and at the bottom of it sits a mountaineer in 
Mirdite costume, w'ith a riMe across his knees. 
For hours together he sits tliere looking up and 
tlowui the road, and guarding the entrance to the 
lane leading to his chief’b house. Presently ho 
wdll be relieved by a man the counterpart of 
himself, who wdll take his seat upon the vacated 
stone ; and then the first guard, after sUvtching 
him.Helf and excluvnging a few words witli his 
iciief, will slowly stnde U]) tlie lane and dis- 
m‘)]>ear through one of the great gates at the top. 
This stone by the side of the road is ne\er without 
a inounlaineer w'ith his liiie across his ]|pees, and 
his pistol iu his sila, calitfly smoking cigarettes and 
e.\( hanging nods with passers-by of his acipiuint- 
unce. 

in one of the Iioupch at the end of the lane 
lives an Aglm of Middle Albania, wdio has lied 
from his own country on account of a blood-feud 
W'ith a neighbouring family of greatei* strength 
and importance than his own. The chief of the 
most powerful family in the Agha’s district is a 
young Bey, wJio has been educatetl in France, 
and ^Ylu), besides the habit of W'earing Frankish 
dress, has brought back from Kuiope only the 
vii’es of his schoolfellow's and none of their few 
virtues. In an altercation on some tiitling mattiT, 
this young Bey struck the Aghn in the face ; anJ, 
instantly, the relatives and retainers of the tw'o 
chiefs drew pistid and yataglian upon one another, 
and a brisk skimiish ensued, iu which several 
men w'cre killed and more wounded. P’or some 
time the houses of the tw’o chiefs were in a state 
of siege, and w'henever the rival factious met in ' 
the street or in the bazaar, a free light occuiTed> ' 
to tlie temporary interruption of business. These ' 
constant battles became such a nuisance, and w'ere 
carried on so ruthlessly, that the Turkish govern- 
ment at last interfered, and succeeded in deporting . 
the Agha ami his family to Scodra, whei^ they ; 
live more or less as state prisoners, leaving 41 m ■ ■ 
Bey’s family masters of the neld. !■ 

Ncarl)^ every day the Agha quits bis walleddtt [, 
and fortified house and goes for a walk in tbe :: 
Afternoon. First marches a retainer wiilf ^ 
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on hk «hoalder, and & perfect aitednal of imaaller 
weapons in his girdk. About five ym is behind 
conies the Agha, a tall) lean, welhknit man of 
fifty, but looking about thirty. Hia long moua- 
tacnes are still golden brown, and his Buu<burnt 
okan*49haven face is smooth and without a wrinkle. 
His head is shaved above the forehead ; and on 
the top his hair is cropped close and coveied with 
a fez, so that no gi’ay hair tells of a»lvancing 
age. He wears the inountaineer costume of tight 
trousers and short jacket ; but lus waistcoat is a 
blaze of gold embroidery that almost hides the 
crimson- Velvet groim»l on whidi it is woiked ; 
and his trousers are seamcMl with heavy strij>c8 of 
gold lace. lie wears jack-boots reaching to just 
below tJie knee, and tiiey are triuniplis of his 
bootmaker’s ait, being woiked all over with gold 
and silver wire in many a fantastic pattern and 
device. And so lie stalks proiully along, glancing 
about nim witli eyes like a hawk, his hand resting 
on the carved silver butt of his pistol, llehind 
him, at intervals of about a yard, follow Ins tN\o 
sons, each one with his right hand grasping a 
weapon ; and bringing up the rear come two more 
Mirdites with rdles and pistols. They maicli 
along at a slow and stately pace in Indian file 
at the side of the road without exchanging a wortl 
except when, at rare intciwals, the chief jerks a 
word over his shoulder at the son following him, 
and receives n grunt in reply. 

In this cheerful fasluoii tliey atiide along past 
the public garden through the .streets to the 
Turkish quarter, where perhaps they visit an 
acquaintance ; and then thi*y stalk home again as 
solemnly as ii they were attending their own 
funerals. Some day they expect to meet a 
body of their enemies in the street, for they 
owe blood to the Bey’s family; and then a 
battle will begin ns they stand, and unlucky will 
be the passer- by, European or otherwise, who 
does not holt to the nearest place of shelter, lor 
ritlea and pistols wHl ring sharply out, an<l 
bullets will whistle up and doun the road w’ith 
little regard for hariuless men going about their 
lawful business. If a company of the Turkish 
zaptiehs join in, under the pretence of separat- 
ing the comhatants, matters will he ten tinu*3 
worse, for these latter will tire their Maitnii- 
Peabodies ‘promiscuously’ at the crowd, and will 
in all prohibility draw the tire of both parties 
upon themselves for interfering in matters which 
do not concern them. And the people who will 
auffer most will lie the unwilling spectators who 
have not been able to get under cover in time. 
Happily, there is little or no chance oi such a 
catastrophe, for Scodra is getting too civilised for 
faction-lights in the streets, and the Pasha knows 
better than to let such things occur, when lie has 
four or five consuls in the tow'ii at one end ol 
the telegraph wire, and the ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople at the otlier. So the Bey’s family is 
no doubt carefully watched, and any large parly 
of them would be promptly prevented fiom enter 
ing the city ; and without a strong body of men, 
it wouHl he madness to attack our friend the 
Agha, for he is well guarded, and, moreover, 
^tinder the protection or surveillance of the govern- 
ment 

Bui even now isolated affairs of honour are by 
no moans rare, and men who have blood-feuds^ 
Htd freqflently shot down in the streets or bazaar. ‘ 
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The montli of Ramazan is particularly fruitful in 
such efforts to obtain justice or rcveugc. During 
this month, no good Mussulman may touch food 
or drink from sunrise to sunset ; he may not even ' 
drink a single cup of coffee or biiioke a Holitary 
cigarette. It can easily be imagimd wliut a pain- 
ful trial this is wdn*n llamu/an occurs in the 
summer, and how terrible must be this enlor{ed 
abstinence from food and drink under a broiling 
July OS August sun, when almost eveiy 6crai)*of 
vegetation is burnt up, wdien no rain has fallen 
for months, and the very air seems like the blast 
from a furnaie, The hours between sunset and 
sunrise arc so shoit in the HumnuT that there is 
little time for feasting, and the long hours of 
daylight can with dilliculty bo wJiiled aw’ay in 
sleep, oven if there is no work to be done in the 
bazaar or in the city. 

And so every now and then groups of hungry 
[ and thirsty Mussulmans may be seen standing at 
their gates watching lor tlic sun to go down and 
scowling savagely at the ‘dogs ol Christians’ 
who go cheei fully about pulling tlicir dgaiette 
smoke alter a L^)od meal at niid-day, and 
miuli coffee as tliey can diink all day. It by 
no means improves tlieir t< nipers to see Well-lcd 
‘infidels’ gouig by wliile they are w^utching fdr 
the guns Irom the castle with which sunsdt ia 
saluted during Kanm/an, to tell them that their 
sixteen-hour la^t is over ; and so more men 
are shot down in jnivnte (ju.orcls during that 
month than in an} othei month of fhe wdiole 
year. Only two oi three years ago, fouiteen 
men were shot in Bamazan ; but every year th^ 
number of these murders grow’s less, for Scodra 
js slowly heconiing civilised, and the iulliience of 
the little Eui'opean colony g(‘lting more powerful. 
Still, about once a montli r<‘gulnily throughout 
the year, Simon the cook having bothered me to 
decide v\hcther muscular low I or leathery beef 
will 1 t less distastehil to iho for dinner, stands ] 
fez in mind, evidently hrimniiiig over wdth news. 

I fuel that 1 am expc^cted to inquire what the 
new s is, and I do so. * Has your lordship beard,’ 
he says eagi*ily, ‘that Hassaii 1ms shot the son 
of that lliio.-(in^’ Simon ulwajs reiers to his 
tellovv-countrymun by tlndr fiivt nnines, prefixing 
with airy indetiniteness the pioiioun ‘that.’ 

‘What ila‘‘BHu I renuuK, for ther#) are pro- 
])ahly two Ol thiec luindied in the city. 

‘’i’he son of that Selim who lives near the 
bazaai.’ • 

Having localised my man, I proceed; ‘Why 
did he shoot Hus^^ein P 

‘How should 1 know? The evil one entered 
into his head.’ 

As the (jc'cmrencc haj pened so recently, it is 
•difficult to extract more than a baix" outline ci 
facts from my cook. To iiioirovv, w’hen he }||n J 
had time to clib(us.s the mutter fully with 
friend- ov\*r a glass or two ol laki, he will glw 
me full and marv^ellouh details ; but to-eby 1)W 
brain has not had time to grasp more th«(ki 
simple facv that one man lias hliot another. 

The camsch of these unha])py quarrels m 1|S04 
quuntly very trivial. A dispute over jj^ 
cards or a jostle in the bazaar will 
make a man fire upon. his friend and 
dead. And the matter does not end 
member of the murdeied man’s f 

in honour to ^ek out ami shoot 
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wherever ho may find him. If he cannot find 
the actual homicide, then he must kill the brother, 
or the eon, or some near relative ; and having in 
' this manner appeased the spirit of his murdered 
kinsman, the right of blood passes over to th6 
family of the original murderer, and they in their 
turn lie in wait for one of their enemy’s clan, 
picking out for choice an only son, or the man 
whose death will cause the greatest grief and 
diliress to the opposite side. These feudiNgp on 
from generation to generation, and the original 
cause of some of them is lost in antiquity. 

In 1857 the Turkish government made a vigor- 
rous attempt to put down the vendetta, for over 
five hundred men of Scodra alone were wander- 
ing houseless and homeless among the mountains 
^on account of blood-feuds. Nearly every tribe 
accepted the truce excepting the Mirdites ; but 
the wild law of a life lor a life was never finally 
stamped out, and never will be until a firm and 
settled government makes its administration of 
justice independent of haksluenh^ and respected by 
the tribes as without fear or favour. The Roman 
iOatholic priests have done thei? best to stop it in 
•the mountains, but without avail. A reforming 
young priest once went so far as to excommunicate 
U man who had nbtoriously killed several persons 
in a blood-foud. The murderer believing nimself 
shut out from heaven, not by his own misdeeds, 
'^but by the over-zealous action of the priest, called 
upon him, and threatened him with instant 
death if fie did not then and there withdraw tlie 
sentence of excommunication. The po/^r ^priukt 
tried to shufile out of it, but in vaiiy^ flie moun- 
taineer was inexorable, and afte;^ obtaining his 
absolution, marched off with tlie warning that 
His Reverence had better confine himself for 
the future to his own province. 

A quarrel once arose between two friends 
because one had promised the other fourteen 
cartridge.s, and afterwards refused them, and as 
;tt consequence, twelve men lost their lives in one 
day. A terrible feud between tw(j mountaineer 
families had its origin in a pig eating the young 
crops of a neighbour as they were springing up. 

^ owner of the crops shot the pig, and the 
^wner of the pig instantly shot the slayer of his 
animal; and^iiany years pa.ssed and many lives 
were lost J^fore this blood -feud was appeased and 
hma established. But often the causes of a 
rblood-feud are serious enough. Many arise from 
k yotititg giri^having been carried off without her 
consent, and any insult to a woman is 
^^y^npftly punished with death. Au injured hus- 
Vimmd is bound to avenge the stain on his family 
^4 l>y nhooting the offender, or ever 

: ^main a disgraced and dishonoured man. 

other day 1 was going along a street in* 
lifilie Turkish <juurter when 1 saw a head and the 
'Mml of a rifle protruding round the corner of 
:*W‘b When I reached 

: I saw a youug Mussulman of the town 
calmly on a jui^e stone, like the Aglia’s 
.mauntai^ but with a different purpose. In 
: 'atreet 1 had just come up was the eiitnance 

bw eivomy's house, and every day for weeks 
he has been watching that doorway for 
"hours a day. When he liears footsteps 
he peeps round the oornor, as he did 
came al^g ; but generally he sits on his 
he can/^just see the^gateway. His 


family is at feud with the owner of the 
and the last victim who fell was his brolh^V^' 
shot as he was going to his shop in the bazaar. 
The avenger of blood is a, tall fair youth 
twenty-three veal’s of age, and he wilL wiiki^; 
patiently until his enemy or his enemy’s soii;!; 
comes out of those great gates, and then he wilt | 
avenge his brother. They owe him blood, and f 
so, until he has fired, no one will fire upon him. | 
The inhabitants of the house know that they are f 
watched, and non' and then, when the youiig men V 
is not at his post, the father, or son, slips out, 
and returns stealthily after Ahsham; ‘but the' 
servants, women, and cousins move in and out : 
freely all day, for in Albania no man touches a 
woman, and the distant relatives are comparatively 
safe us long as the chief offender is unharmed. 
Some day the young fellow's long vigil will be suc- 
cessful ; the enemy will leave the house tljLnking 
all safe, and then a rifle bullet will avenge his 
dead brother’s blood. He will wait long and 
patiently, and until he has attained his object 
will not raise the siege of the house. Nothing 
will turn him from his purpose ; he would be 
di.sgraced for ever if his urothei-'s murder went 
unavenged ; and it is too much to hope that, before 
he succeeds in shooting his foe, the day of blood- 
fends will have jmssed away from Scodra. 

OGILVIE WHITTLECHURCH. 

, CHAPTER IV. 

The Maharanee did win the race, and now lay 
safely secured alongside the wharf. The crew 
have gone ; and the officers, who are now at 
breakfast in the cuddy, have only to send in 
their store accounts and turn the ship over to 
the owiKjrs’ agents, before they, too, will be free 
to go borne. 

The post has brought Ilimiiigton two letters. 
The one he opens first is in a lady's hand- 
writing : 1 

Rose Cottage, Monday. 

Dear Old Georgte — Why don’t you come 
home? Mother and 1 go to the station about 
six tijiies a day. 1 try to im]>ress on her that 
you 're not worth it ; but I know we shall go on 
doing so until your majesty deigns to honour us i 
with your presence. But your poor sistei^s spirit, 
i.s not yet qaiU crushed, and she doesn’t mean to 
wear oiit her beat pair of ahoes for nothing. Soil 
be advised in time, sir. Take the first train north, 
and throw yourself on the mercy of the couyt. 
Remember the cold pigs that somebody got last 
year. — Mr Forward, whom you introduced to us 
in Scotland, lias been here a good deal when , he r 
has been on leave. Hie father is the nicest old) 
gentleman you ever saw. They have been awfully; 
kind to us, and t-ake us out in a little yach^bf; 
theirs. We went to Robin Hood’s Bay in her iwt ' 
week ; it was so jolly ! Colonel Forward says that), 
be hopes you will come in her a lot, if you do not J 
have enough of the sea at other times. — The post • 
is just going, so 1 must make this letter a snort- 
one, and say good-bye. — Your affectionate Meter, > 

IdABY^ i; 

The other letter was from Parkins : ^ 

Grand Hotel, Monday, Sept. 12. 

Dear Rimington— It seems that we were on- ., 
tirely on the wrong scent. Our Ogilvie WhittleHi r 



OGILVIE WHITTLECHUBCH. 

dtkUrcli ia at present in a solicitor’s office* His 
fitither and mother are both alive, and has no 
first-eousina He is goinj' to look up to- 
morrow. Come and lunch with us at one o’clock. 

—Yours very siiicerel;^, John Parkins. 

Where the nght man is remains a mys- 
tery. 

Rimington had a good dehl to do that forenoon, 
and could not help arriving rather later than the 
hour which Parkins had namerl. He found them 
waiting lunch for him. It was so long since he 
had seen Whittlechurch, that it required some 
effort of memory to recall his appearance ; but, 
this made, ho fancied that iu the young man 
before him he could still trace some resemblance 
to the little fellow lie had known so long ago at 
school. 

Lunch was served iu the dining-room, and 
afterwards they retired to l^arkins* bilting-room 
for cigars and coflee. During lunch the conver- 
sation had been chiclly about Parkins’ adventure 
at Wangtsing, and now it again drifted back to 
the same topic. 

‘Well,’ said Parkins, ‘this bhall he a wanning 
to me never aigain to confuse probability w'ith 
certainty. That there should be another whittle- 
church in the world was only likely ; but that 
there should he another Ogilvic Whittlechurch 
of about your age, not a nlation, I thought 
impossible.’ 

‘ But I have suspected his existence for a long 
time,’ quietly nut in the young solicitor. 

‘You have !’ exclaimed at once both Kimington 
and Parkins. 

‘Yes. Don’t you remember that \\hen I was 
kicked out of Olswick, old Luyiton .saifl that he 
had seen my name cut on one of the apple trees 1 
was siipnosed to have lobbetk’ 

‘But Imclii’t you been tliere?’ asked Parkins. 

*]Sfo, 1 had not; and to this day I remember my 
indignation wlien the doctor refused to believe 
me. Tile (piestion then arises : how did the 
name get tliere? And to this question there aic 
only two jiossihh* answers. Either one of the 
fellows at school owed me a grudge, and carved 
it ; or else some one ol the same name had been 
in that very orcliard the h.inie afternoon. A 
cynic would say that the first answ’cr was the 
more likely ; hut I prefer to believe the seeoml.’ 

‘There are bluckgiiauls eveiy where,’ said Uim- 
ington. ‘But if a fellow* did carve your name, 
and then allow*ed you to be expelled without 
saying u w*ord, lie nuisl have been a very black 
sheep indeed. Why, a fellow* who could do a 
thing like that as a yoiing.^er, would have mur- 
dered n man or robbed a bank before he w*a8 
twenty. Under ordinary circumfilances, however, 

I should be inclined to accept the first theory. 

That there should be another fellow of your 
name, and that that fellow should have been at 
a certain place at a certain time, is too much to 
assume. But now the case is altered. We know 
for a certainty that there is, or, at anyrate, that 
there .was, another Ogilvic Whittlechurch. Is it, 
then, more likely that this individual was at a 
certain place at a certain time, or that one of the 
Olswick fellows was, for Ids age, one of the most 
titter sneaks ^and .blackguards that ever stepped ? 

—What do you say, PaAins ? ’ • 

* I Won’t venture an opinion ; but what I wifi 


do is to write to Pryer the detective, who is 
employed about this ; and it will be for liim to 
decide whether the trace is worth following 
up.* ' 

After some further conversation, Bimington 
and Whittlechurch took leave of their liost, who 
promised to write and inform them of anything > 
which happened in the matter. | 

Fn*m tlie (iraud Hofei iu Northumberland | 
Avenue to Gatti’s caf^ at (’haring Cross is not 
five minuteh’ walk ; yet, while Parkins and liis 
friends were still sitting over their coffee at the 
former establishment, Mr Pedro Bersano, at the 
latter, was waiting for (’hurlea Miller, able sea- 
man, who was to meet him there at three o’clock. 
Thus does chance delight iu ‘impossible’ coin- 
cideiices. While, however, Parkins, llimington, 
an<l Whittlecliurcli ^^ere quite difaiiiterestcd parties, 
actuated solely by a not uiinaturnl desire to follow 
to its conclusion, and, if possible, facilitate the 
imiavelling of a mystery which had been so 
remarkably thrust under their notice, Mr Bersano, 
on the (oiitiar}’^ had, as we know, a very con- 
siderable personal interest iu the question. 
Miller also was bent on biisine.ss, inasmuch as he 
had no intention of giving his information for 
nothing. 

‘Gattis’ ih something of a compromise between 
an English refreshment bar and a continental 
cafe, ill shape it is long and somew'hat naiTow, 
its greater dimension being parallel to Villiers 
' Street. Entering at the end nearest to the liver, 
theie is a door on the left leading into the restaut 
rant Then conies the bar, which extends about 
half the length of the room. On a level with 
the ii]>per end of the bar there is a sort of semi* 
paitition, wliich more or less divides the room ; 
into tw*o paits. Above this, again, is the door 
wiiich leads to the ladies’ cloak-room on the left 
Beilin ’ the bar, two llebe.s are in attendance ; 
and ai. Italian waiter looks to tbe wants of those 
visitors who prefer to patronise the niuueroua 
little marble tables wdiich are scattered, in tme 
Neapolitan style, about the apartment. 

When Mr Be^^^a^lo avri\ed, it wanted ten 
minutes to tlirec, and the cafe w’as absolutely 
deserted. He called for a tankard of laffer^ and 
sat dow’u at a table opposite the bar. He had 
not long to w'uit. At about five minutes to three, 
^Miller entered by the upper door, glanced round, 
and then accosted him : ‘Are you Mr Bersano?’ 

‘1 am. — And you, I presume, are Mr Miller?— 
Come over here.’ So saying, he led the way to 
the further corner of the loom, w'hcre they would 
be out of hearing of any stray customers. 

‘Now, what is your business t 

* J ’ill thirsty.’ 

‘Poiter?’ 

‘To begin wufh.’ ^ , 

’rhe poiter was brought and paid for| tUniw 
Bersano continued: ‘You say that you 
information of great importance to me. NWjjlilii 
is it ? ^ 

‘’Tain’t nothing to he given away.* ^ , 

‘ Indeed ! And may I ask the resorye 
‘A hundred pounds.’ 

‘ You are drunk.’ 

‘And yet, I don’t speak so 
There’s others will give me W. 

it’ . 
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‘ Others will give you just as ntucb, will they ? 
In what way does your iuformatiod conoem 
me^* / 

**Twouldii*t do you any ^ann if a ceryaiu Ogilvie 
Whittlechurch was found, by any chance, would 
mister )* / 

Oool and sbarp-untted as he was, JBersauo could 
.not help an involuntary start at /this sentence. 
The man evidently did know something, and 
.he had not come on a fool’s cMind, aftsi' all. 
Iiteitantly recovering himself, he ^'replied : * True ; 
it will be slightly to my advanftuge if they fail 
to had IduiS 1 

'^It wouhl make you a millionaire V 
‘Well, not quite; but I havje yet to learn in 
what way you can be of service to me in the 
matter. So fur you have told me nothing that 
I did not know already.’ 

For reply, the other tapped his tankard. 

‘More porter?’ . 

‘ Rum. — Ah ! that ’s more vlarmiu’. ’£re ’s at 
yer, mister.* ) 

‘Well?’ > 

‘I can give yer the whereabcaits of this cliap 
for a hundred quid •, and if yer don’t like that - 
well, I’ll giv'e *im the straight tip about tli<er 
will* . 

. conclude, however, that he knows his own 
name, and will be last Enough to answer ulieu 
they advertise for him.’ 

‘Young men don’t read tlio papers— 'leastways, 
not carefully — and there ain’t nobody but an oil 
bloke to point it out. You see, ’e dout call 
^imeelf Ogilvie Whittlechurch,’ 

‘Well, I accept your terms. When I lia\e 
your information, I will give you a lumdred 
pound.* 

‘ Yes ? — I don’t think. We ’ll put it t’ otlier 
way, please. You shell out the shiners - then 
I ’ll «pin the yarn.’ 

‘As you will. But I don’t carry the Bank of 
England about w'ith me, so you must come to 
my rooms.’ , 

, Both men were now in earnestile “^oirble 
iihey were safely in one of 1} | Neapulilm.„ ajjjuto 
IffToauced without further hnggiii,\Vli«T v 


HSfOm /-which he took fifty snverei<i.'*'^ and live ten- 

n - d'Bank of Euglan^Ljjqtes^ and handed them 
iller. ^ 

The latteYflien procee<h*d to give liis inforpa- 
'tiOD; which he did faithfully and fully au<l with- 
OU!t omifting • single detail ; and explained also 
how the story of the will, and Bersuiio’s address, 
hftd eomc to his ears. 

The other hod grasped the situation before 
had half finished, and was busy maturing a 
aph^me of action while he listened. A shrewd 
Jmacrupulous cosmopolitan, familiar with the ways 
Jmd customs of every state In Europe and America, 
ISe hUew that Englaml was tho woist, iroin his 
ijpOlUtof yibVTy in which tliis could have happenctl. 

France, Germany, 2 ** United States of 
/jAlftciica, his course wouaJ have been siiiaple. He 
L whuld have introduce<l himself to Forward under 
f;fan WjWumed name, picked a aunrrel with him, and 
In other parts of America, a hundred 
Wofild have paid for a few inches of steel, 
have done the business with even 
But in England— in England, one 
in these IRtlo matters. How- 
must b^ done. • 


When Miller had finished, he was rising to 

go. 

‘Stay,’ siud the other, looking at him fixedly. 
‘You have i)eeu of great service to me, but jrooi 
can be of greater service still’ 

‘’Ow’s that?’ 

‘You say that he lives at Whitby ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘The cliffs are high on that coast?* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And overhanging ?’ 

‘ In Rome places. — Why?’ 

‘Merely curiosity. But you must be thirsty. 
I have some excellent brandy in tho aipboard 
hero ; will you try a glass?’ 

Miller nodded. 

‘Water?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ I see you appreciate it. — Have another?’ And 
without waiting for a reply, he refilled the glass. 
Then ho coiitinue<l : ‘Let’s see what was it we 
were talking about ? — Oh yes, tlie cliffs at Whitby 
— 1 wonder li people often full over them?— I 
wish this fellow would ; but of course he won’t. 
I would give a thousand pounds to know that he 
had done so.’ 

Their eyes met. 

‘Make it two.’ 

‘ J will draw you a cheque for fifteen hundred, 
dated days hence. If tlic actount of a certain 
dreadful accident does not nppc'ar in the papers 
before that date, it will be 8toi)ped,’ 

‘And if ’e ain’t at Whitby V 

‘Well, then, he might possibly fall over a cliff 
somewhere else, or even into a canal — life is so 
uncertain.’ 

Two dnyM after this interview, George Kiining- 
ton was able to leave London for the North, and 
ariivcd at Whitby station at about nine o’clock in 
the evening. It was rather more than two miles 
to Rose Cottage; but, feeling rather Ftiff* and 
cramped after his journey, he (hose id walk, 
notwithstanding that the night was stormy and 
^tl)n*atened rain. Jii view of the latter, he took 
Cne precaution to })Ut on a big Flushing overcoat, 
which \\a8 strHppe<l up with his rng. It was a 
good thi( k coal, an old Irieiid, which had stood 
him in good stead 011 many a cold night-watch, 
and was fitted wdth an enormous l^d, that 
rendered its wearer completely secure worn the 
fury of the elementH. lie took a handbag wdth 
him, and leit diiections for the rest of his lug- 
gage to be foiwvarded in the morning. 

It w'as indeed a teriible night ; and the weather 
w'us lapidly becoming worse. The wund blew in 
faudden gusts over the cliffs from seaw’nrd, while 
at the foot of them the angry weaves broke with a 
deabniim roar, wdiich promised but little mercy 
to any ship w^hi( h, through bad seamanship, or 
unfortumiU^ eircumstanees, should be wrecked that 
night upon tlie coast. Happily, the quiet which 
reigned with at the lifeboat shed and the rockcft- 
apparatus house wuis a sign that, as yet at any- 
rate, no vessel had fallen a prey to the temppst 

His thoughts ns he walked turned naturally to 
the home he was approaching, and to his mothor 
and Mary, Who but a sailor can appreciate that 
w^ord home in its true sense ? ,ln aH his wandw- 
ings, in all his hardships, the thought of it U 
fliere, shining ahead like a guiding star, at)eAW 
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of lipp«. on iftMirty night, 

Hie wind Gutting him like a knife, 4^ia anow 
blinding him, end with every chance of a collision 
at any moment, he remembers that he is only a 
few hours off England, and the thought cheem 
him up, Rimingttm knew' that they were not 
expecting him till the next morning, and he 
amused nimself by thinking of their surprise 
when he turned up. He pictured to himself his 
mother, sitting in her armchair by the lire, with 
Maiy on the rug at lier feet, working or reading 
aloud. Then would come his knock at the door, 
and they would wonder who' it could be at that 
time of night. But their wonder would not be 
for long. Slary would have guessed that it must 


be him, and be peeping from the toj) of tlie stairs 
when the maid let him in. Then what a kissing 


when the maid let him in. Then what a kissing 
and hugging and asking of questions ! How he 
would enjoy his snpper that evening, and his pipe 
after it, sitting with his mother and sister by the 
fire. He was now nciarly there ; and just as he 
arrived at the little iron gate leading into the 
garden, he was rather surprised to hear, during 
a temporary lull, the sounds of a piano, and — 
yes, there was no doubt about it— a man’s voice 
singing to its accompaniment. Who on earth 
could it be? He remained listening for a few 
seconds with the gate open, and was just going 
to reclose it after him, when, as he turned to do 
so, his attention was drawn to the figure of a 
man standing a little way olf in the ]mth along 
which he had just come. There would have been 
nothing very strange in this, but that he had 
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for the propulsion oU the pi*ojectiles, Lieutep^nit 
Gravdon improved upon the' Zalinski Gun ; but 
neither his arm nor that of his competitor mti 
the requirements of the case. Tiieir guns are 
admirable for use on board ships or in land 
defences ; hut, owing to their cumbersomenes^ 
they could never be used in the held or in siege 
operations. To adapt dynaniite shells for tiring 
from ordinary guns, which can at present only 
be doq^ with gunpowder, has been the aim of 
Lieutenant Gi'aydon, nnrl in this he has succeeded 
not merely in theory but in practice. The success - 
whieli has attended the solution of this ditticult 
problem is, alas ! another illustration of bow the 
inventive genius of man cun be turned to sinister 
pui poses ; but as the advocates of scientific war- 
fare argue that the very destructiveness which 
will ensue in future wars will render them 
impossible, or, at anyrate, will make them less 
frer|uent, the gain to humanity at large will be all 
the greater. 

To return, however, to the Gravdon Shell. 
Two objections are raised to tlie use of gunpowder 


in firing dynamite^ shfd Is. In the first place, the 
blow exerted on the base of a shell by the exnlo- 


happened to notice on hi.s \niy that he was the 
only individual on the cUlf. 


only individual on the cUlf. 

‘Some one who has walked acros.s the common, 
I suppose,’ he thought, ‘ to see whether there is a 
wreck, and get a blow tbrougli.’ 

Just then, however, to his intense astonishment, 
he saw the man deliberately lie down on the 
ground. ‘By Jove!’ he thought, ‘the fellow’s 
m liquor. I cant leave him tlioix?, or he’ll either 
die where he lies before morning, or else wake 
np and fall over tbo cliff.’ So, hastily rcclos- 
ing the gate, he started forth, like a good Sama- 
ritan, to rescue the unfortunate wight from his 
perilous po-silion. 


The country which has surprised the Old World 
with so many startling novelties and inventions — 
amongst others, the Pneumatic Dynamite Gun of 
Lieutenant Zalinski — has just sent us another 
wonder in the form of a shell filled with dynamite, 
wbich may be tired from any ordinary breecli- 
loading gun. The fnventor of this marvel in pro- 
jectiles is Lieutenant James W. Graydon, lute of 
tbe United States navy, who, being well aware of 
the drawbacks involved in the use of dynamite 
or other high explosives for bursting charges of 
shells, turned his attention towards overcoming 
them. These disadvantages are the sensitiveness 
of such compounds to lieat and concussion, and 
the liability of the iiitro-glycerine in the dynamite 
-to sepai-ate from the carrier with which it is 
Ij^tociated in manufacture. Knowing these draw- 
' b^ks, Lieutenant Zalinski designed his Dynamite 
Gun, previously explained to our readers (5th 
\ilirch 4887), and in which air-pressure is used' 


blow exerted on the base of a shell by tlie explo- 
sion of a charge of gunpowder in the bore of a 
gun would inevitably fire an unprotected sensitive 
explosive. In th(3 second place, the bursting 
charge of dynamite would be ignited by the heat 
generated by the friction of the sliell in its rapid , 
passage through the bore. In either case, prema- 
ture explosion in the bore would be the result, 
which would moan destruction of the gun and the: 
gun’s crew. Now, to pre\ent either of these- - 
eventualities occurring, Lieutenant Graydon lines ; 
the inside of the .shell with asbestos cloth, which 
is an excellent non-conductor of lieat, and whiclv ; 
isolates the dynamite from the metal, and pre- 
vents the Irnnsmission of heat from the latter to 
the former. He next divides tlie dynafnite into 
pellots cartridges not exceeding in bulk half a 
cubic iii« ii, each pellet being besides enveloped ^ 
in paraffined or vaniislied pape)‘. This envelope ' 
prevents the exudation of the nitro-glycerine 
or other active agent in the explosive from the 
absorbent with which it is associated, and its : 
concentration in some part of the charge, when 
it would assume the very sensitive and dan4T;erquft 
state common to nitro-glycerine when not cbim 
hilled with an absorbent substance. The envelopes 
of the ptdlets also cushion the charge, and serve 
to prevent the shock of the explosioiw>t‘ the firing- 
charge being transmitted to the dynamite in the 
shell in such a manner as to cause premature 
explosion. Tlie blow from an explosion of gun- 
powder upon the base of a shell, by tlie way, majr 
be as high as forty-seven tliousaiid pounds’ 
stantuneous pressure per wjUiire inch. Lieutenant 1 
Graydon further subdivules and isolates the dyna^ 


mite in large shells by the use of paiUtions lH 
the projectiles. Those pai titions pievent relatM|3^i 


motion between thh lalhts of dynamittf, 
minimise friction among tlumselves, caus^ fef/ 
the rapid rotation of tlic shell, to the 
possible degree, if not alt»>g< ther, ^ ^ J 

Dynamite shells thus constructed may 
fired from ordinary guns by the usntifi 
contact fuses. When it i- desirable, ; 

obtain high penetrative power in the ^ 

against armour-plates or masonry 
slow-acting contact fuse slj^ould Lietll* J 


m 
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tenant Gray don has devised an ingenious arrange- 
ment for the purpo*«e, wliich consists of a spiral 
raring holding back the contact piece or striker. 
On tne shell striking the object at which it is 
aimed, the spring becomes extended, and at the 
moment of the forward motion of the shell ceasing, 
it hies back and actuates the striker, when the 
ohai'ge is exploded. The shell, owing to the 
momentary letaidation of the action of the fuse, 
Is permitted to bury itself lu the armour-plate or 
masonry, and the full bllr^ti^g cllect of the shell- 
charge is utilised at the moment when the pro- 
jectile has reached a point at which it can do 
most damage to the structure. It was stated 
before that all this is not mere theory. As a 
matter of fact, the shell of Lieutenant Graydon 
has been repeatedly practically tested, three scries 
of experiments having been made in the presence 
of oflicers of the United States army, of which 
there is a full rc'cord. 

The first trials were made in August 188(5, 

. when several rounda wc*re successfully fire<l Irom 
a three-inch field-gun at the Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco. A few days later, a second series of experi- 
ments was carried out, tifty-two dynamite sIielK 
being fired from a four-and-a halt-inch siege-gim 
at Fort Winfield Scott, with equally destuictivo 
The American artillery officers present 
■Sported so favourably to the United States War 
Oroce that further experiments were ordered. In 
December 1887, consequently, tiials on a large 
scale wore made at Saiuly llook, attended by 
members of the United States Ordnance Hoard, 
a one-hundred-aud-twenty-two-pouud pr(»jectile 
containing two an<l three-quarter pounds of dyna- 
mite being fired wdth a twenty- three -[>ound 
powder-charge finjin a •-even-inch rifled gun. The 
target represented pait of an iron turret the 
sides of whi( h wore fourteen inches thick. Two 
rounds wrecked the target, whilst a third round 
utterly demolished it. This was considered so 
satisfactory that a further seric-. of tests, wdiich 
are to demonstrate the utmost capabilities of 
the Graydon shell, have been arranged for. It is 
also stated that experiments are shortly to bo 
made in tins eouutry, Lieutenant Gra 3 ulon having 
succeeded in interesting the War Office authoiities 
Jn hja Ipventioii. 

THE REALITIES OF YA(J11T-HAC1NG. 

^ BY^A LANDSMAN. 

1® hod always been my ambition to take part in 
a yacht-race. I. had often felt my heart bound 

ivlth 'excitement and enthusiasm at the sight of 
a tittowy-winged fleet flying before the breeze amid 
showers of glistening 82 »i;^iy ; and although I had 
never been on board a vessel of any kind except 
a Tlfames steamer and the Calau-lhnvres, 1 w^as 
coavinced that the deck of a* smart yacht was the 
Sphei^ whereon I shnwjd excel if I could only 
an opportunity. 1 had an opportunity this 
^lummer, and I have changed my mind. 

' t \ 1 don’t know whether some remarks I let fall 
old friend Macstane, when he w^as spend - 
few days with us at Tooting, prompted the 
lifion or not ; hot my delight literally knew 
when be wrote aweing me to join 
party op the Clyde «to witness the 


regatta, in which his cutter the Roiehvd waa to 


on the part of Mrs Jones, 1 decided to make my 
debut as a yachtsman in proper style — blue serge 
coat, straw hut, and canvas shoes, as one sees the 
fellows got up on the pier at Dover. 

‘It’s very absurd to go to such unnecessary 
expense,’ siiid my wife, wdieii I presented myself 
habited m nautical garb for her inspection the 
evening before I left home. * It ’s simply ridicu- 
lous. A man of your figure too. I am really 
surprised at you.’ 

I didn’t think that Mrs Jone^^’s reference to my 
size was in the best possible taste, but I passed 
it over. Belwecu ourselves, I think she was 
annoyed at our fiiend’s omission to include her 
ill hi-» invitation ; but he alu'ays said that ladies 
were in the way on board a yacht during a race ; 
and of course I agreed with him. 

‘ I am sorry that Macstane didn’t a^jk you, too, 
my dear,’ I said, blandly ignoring her remark ; 
‘but perhaps you w^uuld not have enjoyed the 
trip.’ 

She had been i-tudying my costume >vith a 
critical eye, and took up her needlewoi-k again, 
giving me a final dig as she transferred her atten- 
tion to it. ‘No; I don’t care about the sea,’ she 
said. ‘ I do hf»}>e you M’on’t be sick.’ 

Sick ! The idea of mal-di-imr as a possible 
lesnlt of bearing a baud on board a racing yacht 
had never crossed my mind, it was so incongru- 
ous. To be sure, 1 bad siiflered agonies crossing 
the (’’hannel, but that M’as a dillerent thing 
altogether ; everybody allows that ^jaHsage to be 
the most Lying known to travellers. But on 
boartl a ten-ton cutter in the Clyde ! 1 laughed 
jdeasautly at Mis Jones’s forebodings, and said 
that I feaieJ she did not know much about 
yachting. 

‘ 1 daresay you M'ill know more in a day or 
two, Algernon,’ she said dryly. ‘ All that glitters 
isn’t gold, you know.’ 

Mrs Jones has a someMliat irritating liabit 
of combining prophecy and proveib ; but justice 
comfiels me to admit that she is very often right 
I was foolish enough to tell her the details of a 
day’s fishing 1 had v’ith Bilston up in Yorkshire 
once, and she has never ceased reminding me how 
she Mourned me not to go. iMy troubles on that 
occasion have furnished her with texts for many 
a lecture, and now she seems to take a placid 
satisinrtion in contemplating the discomforts which 
may attend my present expedition. It is not 
reassuring ; and 1 go iip-stairs to change my 
clothes, harassed by unsailor-like doubts as to the 
unqualified pleasures of the prospective cruise. 

Two days later I am standing on the 
dock, enjoying the magnificent scenery of the 
Clyde at n’emyss Bay. It is a lovely morning, 
and there is enough wind to send the yl^ 5 ht 
quietly through the waves wdihout making W 
lean over too much. Macstane, a very pleaaant 
young fellow called Baynes, a weather-beaten old 
tar answering to the name of Sandy, and my 
humble self, compose the crew. I have helped 
them os much as I can in getting up the saue*; 
but the numbers of ropes are so awfully confue- 
ing, that I contented myself with pn&ng/imd 
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hattliflg just when I was told| so apf to avoid 
getting into scrapes. > 

* We must get out the spinnaker, Sandy,* says 
Macstane, who is steering, to the ancient mariner. 

you fellows give him a handl* he adds 
addressing Baynes and me. 

Of course I am delighted to assist, and should 
he even more so if I had the faintest notion what 
a spinnaker is. It 's a sail of some kind, no 
douDt ; but whore it is to go I confess I am quite 
unable to see; however, I follow Baynes forward, 
and wait in readiness to act upon orders. 

* Can you swim, Mr Jones V says. Baynes in a 
half- whisper, as I help him to let down a thing 
he calls the * boom.* 

‘Not very well,’ I reply, a little anxiously. — 
‘Why?* 

Mr Baynes glances at Macstane to see that he 
isn’t listening, and says very gravely : ‘ Macstane 
oughtn’t to have brought you if you ’re not a good 
swimmer; he’ll cram on every incdi of canvas, 
irrespective of the boat’s ability to bear it, if he 
takes it into his head. He ’a a perfectly reckless 
man himself, you know.’ 

This is rather dis< 111 ieting ; the breeze is freshen- 
ing already ; and when we have succeeded in set- 
ting the spinnaker, the yaeht heels over in a 
manner which is very alarming. I begin to wish 
that I hadn’t come ; but Macstane is smoking his 
pipe so coolly that I don’t like to do more than 
nint at the very unnecessary danger we arc 
incurring. 

‘Do you think she can carry so much quitti 
safely?’ I ask with assumed carelessness. 

‘ Carry it ! My dear fellow, you don’t know 
what the liosehud cun do if she tries. I ’ve got a 
lovely flying jib to set next — u thundering big 
one. Wait till we get that up.’ 

Baynes, who is standing behind him, gives a 
perceptible start, and looks at me with an expres- 
sion of undisguised horror. Itcally, I thdii’t 
think Macstane would have been guilty of sucli 
foolhardiness, and I feel myself turning pale. 

‘Beginning to feel queer?’ asks Baynes, look- 
ing at ms as he lights a liuge cigar and sits down 
at my side. ‘We shall find it a good deal livelier 
down at Largs.’ 

I do not quite understand Mr Baynes. I feel 
perfectly well, and ho ought to know that my 
change of colour is the echo of his own natural 
apprehensions. I suspect that he dreads giving 
offence to Macstane, who is very touchy, ami the 
most obstinate man on earth. Perhaps it will be 
wisest for ipe to take my cue from him and say 
nothing about the sails ; but I confess that I don’t 
like the prospect before us at all. 

We are tearing alon" through the water at an 
extraordinary pace, and if I could only be sure 
that Baynes’a fears are unfounded, my highest 
ideal of yachting would be realised ; but I cannot 
forget that wo are in momentary peril of our 
lives. Ipresently, we sweep smoothly round a 
headland, and a sight bursts upon my view which 
reawakens my old enthusiasm. We are entering 
Bay ; the blue stretch of water is swarm- 
ing with white-sailed yachts of every size, from 
ithe pyramids of canvas, which Baynes tells me 
are sixty tonners, to boats wnaller than the 
They are dashing and flitting in all 
wheeling round with tjie graceful ease 
liaf sdabiras, threading their way amid the fleet* 


like things of life. The strains of the band on 
board the flag.-dressed steam-yacht which belongs j 
to the Commodore add to my rising excitement i 
It is glorious ; and if the wind would mcalcrate 
a little, 1 would light a cigarette ; but as Baynes 
foretold, it is ‘ livelier ’ Jiere than at Wemyss 
Bay ; and before long I begin to remember that 
last trip I made across the Channel. 

Macstane gives Baynes charge of the tiller and ! 
hails a* rowing-boat He says he must go and 
pay his respects to the Commodore, and invites 
me to go with him. I should like to be presented 
to the great man, who seems to be a kind of 
yachting Admiral ; bnt the boat is pitching so 
frightfully that I wouldn’t attempt to get into 
it from the HosfhtHVn deck for any consideration ; 
so Macstane swings himself over the side and 
goes alone. I wish Mr Baynes’s tobacco was not 
80 dreadfully strong ; if he were not almost a 
etningor, I should ask him to stop smoking, for 
I’m certain it’s the smell which is causing my 
otherwise unaccountable disinclination to move. 
The breeze, which is veiy unsteady, drops to the 
lightest breath by-and-by ; and as soon as the 
yacht is on a decently even keel, I pull myself 
together and go forward to escape the smoke and 
have a chat with Sandy, wlio looks a very intelli- 
gent person. 

‘How long do you tliiiik it will lake us to 
go round the conrHe to-day, Sandy?’! ask with 
the air of a pupil addressing a proftissor. 

‘Thant,’ says the ancient mariner thoughtfully, i 
‘ wnll depend on the wind.’ 3 

I ought to liave known that, of course ; but ^ 
Sandy gives the information in a tone which j 
implies that he doesn’t expect much common-, j 
sense from me ; and 1 do not feel flattered. 

‘ I snpfiose you know most of the yachts on ; 
the Clyde, Sandy?’ I say presently with great 
respect. 

‘ On IV amaist a’.’ % 

‘ Do you think, then, that the Rosebud has a 
chance of winning V 

Sandy givT*s me a look which says as plainly 
as speech, ‘ I never answer riddles,’ as he replies : 
‘Tliaat wull depend on what ither boatiea are 
gaun.’ 

I feel thoroughly snubbed this time. I have 
heard a great aeal about Scotch caution, and 
p(?rhaps I ought not to have expected him to ^ 
commit himself to an opinion ; but I do think ; 
he might be a trifle less patronising in his 
manner. I make one more attenqit to abstract 
information from him on a point which is fraught j 
with anxious interest to me. * Do you think,- I : 
sny very confidentially, ‘tliat the yacht is at all - 
likely to capsize with the amount of canvas she 
is carrying?’ ^ < 

Sandy glances upwards carelessly. ‘She 
he says, ‘if it were bluwing hard eneuch.* 

I will not try to ge mytliiiig more o ttt y 
Sandy ; he appears to a very hard, 
pathetic person. > i 

We have been gliding ,, " dessly abou 
waiting for Macstane, wnd^ {|urn 8 in bidi ; 

and clamliers on board in of ratiBif , 

‘Such folly!' he exclaims-^ lie 
of the tiller and gcsticulq^'Ss with hte ' 

* We ’re to race in cruising trim I ^ „ 

allowed! Not even flying jibs !* , / 

Macstane’s ^feelings ha^ evidemlfy 


I 
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him : he began in a voice of tIuinUer, and he 
fl|)eak3 of the forbidden jibs in a wail of sorrow. 

* I am io eorxy to disappoint you, old man/ he 
saya to me affectionately. 

^Oh^ ^on^t mind it on my account/ I reply with 
flfeat, a$noerity. * 1 am not in the least disap- 
mskinted, really,* 

t Macetane looks as if he didn’t believe me, 
^vrihereaa, in fact, I am yearning to embrace the 
Owtnodore, or whoever is responsible for the 
I prohibition of fepiimaker'. and flying jibs. It 
oaa taken an immense weight off my mind ; but 
Ifeaynes’e well-feigne<l expressions of regret warn 
me not to be too profuse in my assurances of 
•contentment witli the condition of affairs. 

*Whit time does our race start?’ 1 ask, wlicu 
Mocstane’s growlings are beginning to subside. 

* Half-past eleven,’ be answers with a deep sigh. 

‘It*s ten minutes after the hour now/ 1 say, 

looking at my wat<‘b. ‘ Perbajjs wc* — that is, 
4Dn’t you think we ought to begin and take down 
the spinnaker? — It’s an awful pity,’ 1 add with a 
tremendous effort 

‘Take it in/ repli('S MaesUnc with gloomy 
TCfidgnation. I wish I could feel a little sorry 
for him, he does look so dejected ; I c.in’t manage 
that^ but go forward with Bayiica, trying to appear 
‘ 4^ Borrowlul as he does, and help Sandy to stow 
4IW27 boom. 

^ore are seven other yachts in our race ; and 
fid tpite of the crowding round what Sainly calls 
thC ‘boo-ey/ the Jfo^ehiuf gets the best ol the stait, 
\4Hid passes the line (whatever that is) jui,t ns the 
gvm ifi fired. The breeze has freshened consider- 
ably, and Macstane brightens up, whilst my spiiits 
atnic in proportion. 1 do hope I shan’t lie ill — 
.it woula look so foolish, ?>v and-hy the wind 
^rop agwn, and the boats lie idly in a clump, 

I witn flapping sails, whilst the owners shout grtict- 
‘ ings and chaff to each other. Tliere appears to 
be a great lack of earnestness about yaclit-racing. 
Our mainsail has been slackened out as tar as it 
will go, and the boom waggles heavily over the 
water. Sandy and Baynes are lying flat on their 
backs enjoying the sunshine, and Macstane is 
^ |lo4ding at the helm. ‘It’s a drifliiig-match/ he 
‘'#ay» sadly, ‘a wretched drifting-match.’ (Macstane 
IMiems very hard to please.) 

4 'I wish 1 could he of some use,’ I say eagerly. 

mean it, for this kind of thing is not my 
of racing at all. 

^ Jtta^-stanie Itoks at the mainsail and then at me. 
Xmi might sit on the boom/ he says at last. 

ldo)rt*t quite see what good I shall do by sitting 
‘'0^ boom, but I assent cheerfully, and take up 
Hty tKMition under his directions. * I ’d like you 
•Iw ifit out/ he says, ‘ as for out as you can go, with 
y<um feet against the gim’le— -it will hold the 
so much steadier.— Clan’t you get mit a little 
‘‘wtberl-^Thanks ; that’s capital.’ 

If Macstane was given to nractical joking, I 
.tliink that lie wa| taking advantage of 
1 am sitting gir »«rly on the round polished 
with my toes against the edge of the yacht’s 
; I am desperately uncomfortable ; the 

i slip of hand or foot will result in niv 

I into tlie oily sw^ell below. It isirt 

^d^acstane to have asked me to do this ; 

• won’t attempt to get out on inch j 

i offers me a thousand pounds. I j 

. di r... hmg he mphs to keep me here ? | 


‘Your weight is the thing/ he says with great 
cordiality. ‘Baynes or Sandy would hare oean 
no use, they are so light It’s a pity your legs 
aren’t a little longer ; you could get out' so mumt 
farther.’ 

For the first time in my life I thank my stars 
for a very short pair of legs ; hut I Jo not 
altogether ajipreciate Macstane’s criticism of my 
personality, lie speaks as though I had been 
designed and sent to Scotland for no other pur- 
pose than to sit on the boom of the Bosebudi I 
can’t take my eyes off the heaving water under- 
neath, and a cold perspiration breaks out on my 
brow as I feel how dicadfully slippery the spor is, 

‘Does this do any good?’ I ask IMncstane after 
five miniiteft’ silent agony. 

‘Not much/ he replies with brutal indifference. 
‘It’s as nearly a dead calm os it can be; but 
you are as much use there as you could be any- 
where else.’ 

It will be a very long time before I form one 
of a crew to man the Rosebud or any other vessel 
of the kind. I would not have believed that 
Macstane was such a callous ruffian. 

‘ I think we might have luncli now/ ho says 
aftei‘ a long pause ; ‘ there ’s not a sign of wind 
in the heaven'^. — C\^me along down to the cabin.’ 

We leave Baynes and Sandy in eliargc, and 
Macstane scrambles doun the peipeiidicular ladder 
into uhat lie calls his ‘stateroom’ It is an age 
since I ]ia\e eseayeil climbing a ladder, and the 
hatchway is barely wide enough to let me through ; 
half-way 1 stick hard and fast, and, to make 
matlciN" worse, my feet slip of! the rungs. 1 
(annot lielp giving a (‘ry of (fisniay, vliich attracts 
attention to my attitude above and below. 

‘ Shtill I give you a shove down V asks Baynes 
anxiously. 

‘Sliall T give you a pull by the legs?’ asks 
Macstane’s mu If led voice below. 

‘No, no, no/ i ciy, struggling breathlessly to 
regain a footing on the ladder. ‘I’m all right 
now.’ 

1^1 y last glimpse of tlie upper world shows me 
San<1y and Baynes grinning all down thejr backs ; 
and 1 alight on tlu* cabin floor in a heap, to 
find Macstane chuckling over me with a violence 
wdiirh threatens apoplexy. There are phases of 
yachting-life which are wholly devoid of romance. 

‘Hurt?’ asks Macstane, trying to compose his 
features, 

‘Not at all,’ I reply, rubbing my shoulder and 
trying to dissemble my feelings. — * I ’m quite 
rea<ly for rny lunch, though.’ 

‘There’s one goo<l thing about a calm, and only 
one,’ says my host as we sit down — *wo can lunch 
i coinfortahly.’ 

To my mind, a calm possesses but one draw- 
back, and that is tlie necebsity for some oiio to 
sit on the boom ; but I don’t tell Macstane this 
opinion. 

In spite of the thr(‘atening qualms which ren- 
dered me miserable an hour or two ago, I moke 
an excellent meal off cohl h(jef, colil apple tart, 
and bread and cheese. Under Mucstanes advice, 
I take plenty of strong w hi sky-and- water. Jhut 
as it is the best cure, it ’s the best pretentive of 
sea-sickness, he says, with the confidence of a maea 
who knows ; and os I have never heard anything^ 
to the contrary,^! act ui>on his rcconunend^ation. 
It is very cool and pleojiwBt^ down hereiiik th^ 
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; dtid if it waan’t such an undertaking tu 
thno^h the hatchway, I ahould like to stay 
MOW* But I must get on deck sooner or later, 
awl l*m perfectly certain that the least motion 
irf the yacht would render <juite impossible a feat 
I can only perform with difficulty in a dead calm. 

^Gkiing on deck?’ oaks Macstaue as ho sees me 
bracing myself up for the task. *By all means, 
if iron prefer it ; then Baynes can come down to 
luncK’ 

1 squeeze myself through the hatchway with a 
mighty effort, and relieve Baynes, who is dozing 
oyer the trller. lie dinippenrs below, leaving me 
in sole charge of the boat, for Sandy is snoring 
aoiflily on thf3 deck forward. I won’t awaken him 
unless I see some signs of wind and his services 
are required, for his manner when I spoke to him 
this morning did not impress me at all favour- 
ably. I cast a shmldering glance at the boom, 
which hangs over the water jerking la/ily at the 
tackle ; 1 would almost prefer a gale of wind for 
the rest of the day to another hour’s duty sitting 
upon it I had no idea one would meet with sucli 
disagn'eahles yacht-racing. 

There are half a score of yachts lying becalmed 
all round the R>mhttd ; one mu.di too close to be 
pleasant, in case a breeze should spring up ; but I 
suppose it can’t be avoided in weather like this. 
I ara yawning frightfully. What a sleepy day it 
is. There is something very soothing in the 
gentle ^-cradlo-liko rocking canstnl by tlio swell ; 
and hum of voices belcufr only adds to my 
^owsinese. Everyone I can see on board the 
^other vachls appears to be taking a sicssta. It 
looks shamefully negligent 

I don’t know how it happened, but next time 
I raise my eyes 1 see tliat the bowsprit 

is trying to force its way through the main'<ail of 
the boat nearest her, and the crew are bawling in 
stentorian tones at me. Sandy wakes up and 
aprimgs wildly to his feet shouting: ‘Pit doon 
the helium, pit doon the helium !’ 

Of course I take inv hand oH* the tiller a^ though 
the brass binding had become sudtlenly red-hot. 
It does not a])peai' to be a wise proceeding at such 
a juncture, but Sandy ought to know best, and I 
obey him promptly. Ah ! I thought he was 
making some mistake ; the instant 1 let go iny 
hold of the tiller, he rushes aft and seizes it him- 
self, telling me very rudely to ‘let be.’ After a 
great deal of rushing to and fro and much un- 
necessary noise, which tlraws the attention of the 
whole fleet upon us, our bowsprit is got clear, and 
the two yachts lie side by side, as if they couldn’t 
make up their minds to separate* again. A stout 
man who has been bellowing ordem to the men 
oil the other boat now tiinis to me and stretches 
out his hand. ‘ I claim a foul, sir ! A more un- 
seaman-like bungle 1 never saw. I ’ll troqble you 
for your name.’ He says this very angi’ily and 
rudely, and I am debating in my own mind 
whether to apologise and take no further notice 
of him, or to call up Macstane, when he begins 
once more : ‘ What ’s your name, sir ? I claim a 
foul, I ^ll you--a foul !’ 

* I ’m* not quite sure that I apprehend your 
meaning,’ I said; ‘but niy name is Jonea’ 1 
spoke very civil Ijr indeed, conscious that 1 was :o 
blanie for the accident ; but be flies into a passion 
almost before the words ore out of my mouth. 
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‘Don’t play the fool with me, sir! I am Mr 
Mactavish of Drumblewhin, JKill you give n]p 
your name, sir?’ 

€ always make a point of being courteoas td ' 
strangers, but this person’s manner is really very 
offensive, I draw myself up and answer with 
<lignifle{l hauteur : ‘ My name, sir, is Algernon 
Sedgowick Jones, of Kq. 93 Oran wood Terrace, 
Tooting.’ I fold my ai;nis aiul look very hard at 
him as I say this ; but he doesn’t seem to be 
pacified at all, and is beginning again, when 
another gentleman, who has been sitting with his 
bufk to me, stops Mr Macta\ish, and, turning 
roun<l far eiicuigli to see me with one eye, says 
languidly : •‘'What is your cutter’s name, air?’ 

‘ The Jpmhud, She belongs to my friend, Mr 
Macstai^* of (rlu'^gow.’ 

* Vyi*y good, sir. You have fouled the Dido most 
clnnifeily, and Mr Mactavish will claim the penalty.* 

’ He adds something in an undertone which I do 
not quite hear, but it seems to amuse Sandy 
immensel}’. I cast a withering glance upon him, 
and go to the skylight to summon the others. 
They are both sound asleep (really, yachting-men 
are singulaily lazy), and Macstane doesn’t seem 
miirh pleased at being disturbed. 

‘What’s happened?’ he snya ‘Breeze coming?’ 
‘No,’ I reply, feeling very much ashamed of 
mv'^elt. ‘ We fouled another yacht, the DidoJ 

* Fouled the Ihdo .'* exclaims m v ho4. -o- 
‘ Foulecl the Ihdn !' cchot'S Baynes, ruled or 

eyea raret of 

‘ Yt‘s‘ I reply. ‘ I am so deeply vexedy^ . 
Macstane rolls off his seat, and in half 
appears at the hatchivav. ‘I would o*. 

liad fouled any boat in the race — all the b^ 
the race — rather than the Dido* lie saiv , 
-trained calmness. ‘She belongs to The’-l;]l 
tavish ol Drumblewhin.’ sou 

‘ S») 1 was given to understand,’ I answer sccot- 
fully, glancing at the D\d^}^ whose deck isson 
(Ichcit excejit by two sailors. ^ lie 

‘I- in on board liiinhelf ?’ asks Macstane, w j,y 
ing round upon me so bharply that I jump 
nurds and nearly fall overboard. ^ , 

‘He’s abooid,’ says Sandy, aiisivering fory^ 
with a nod of profound meaning. 

‘If Maita\ihh in on board,’ saya Macata' 
solemnly t(3 Baynes, ‘every yachtsman on t 
Cl>de will know to-night that the very first tin 
the Rosebud started in a race she was liandled b 
a- by a ’ (he looks at me and he‘-itates) ‘by a irtati 
who doesn’t know port from staiboa.M ; and thef 
will say I did it’ 

‘ I told Mr Mactavish my name,’ 1 say eagerly^. 
Macstane weaves me aside WMtli a groan, and sito 
down with Ids hands in his pockets, kicking hia 
heels in the cockpit 

‘ Jifactavirth will claim the as a matter of.i 
course; and it wdll bc'rejiorted in the 
and the (Rfisrjoir H(rald, and all the papers,*' IT"' 
continues, trying to fathom the deep dlsglt^'. 
have brought iiiion liim as a yachtsman. ^ 

1 can’t think of anything to say to colUlOli 
I am verv, very sorry for the mishap ; ( 

think he takes it to heart rather too 
sits in moody silence for a quarter of. 
until the surface of the W’ater ^8 
breath of wind which makes tKe aaile 
‘It’s no good now,’ he aar‘ in, U. 1^1^^ 
to no one in particular. 
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Nothing hot my intenso deaire to make atohe- 
taent wonld move me to make the offer, and I do 
lti forgetting that Macatane has no conception of 
the martjjrrdom it is to me. ♦ 

‘ Would you like me to go and sit on the boom 
again?’ I a$k humbly. 

He shakes his head. ‘No ; thanks, old fellow. 
*We are disqualified by that foul, and couldn’t 
win now anyway.’ 

Bisaualified ! Can’t win now at all ! And I 
solely lo blame ior it I will never^ wvcr 
^^laee foot on the deck of a yacht again. 

; VEGETABLE BUTTER. 

is the name given, in a chemical sense, to 
oleaginou'? Substances which remain solid at a 
iempemture of seventy-one to eiglity-six degrees 
Fahrenheit. For popular purposes* it is a mis- 
pomer, as all the fatty matters included in the 
term could hardly be uscsl by modiTn housewiv('s 
even for culinary purposes. 'The plants yielding 
the butter, altliougn not confined to one country, 
nor even to one natural order, arc nevortlielehs 
more abundant in West Africa and India than in 
other parts of the world, and are mostly members 
of the onler Sapotacefe. The Puilcn^ a plant 
indigenous to Avest Africa, and which derives its 
-4 oecific name from the renowned Afncnn tiaveller, 

- Sgo Park, is particularly rich in the product, 

» . I great utility and profit to the 

* ftWh itself wdien ripe is eaten by them, 

TOB oqj travellers who have Listed it to be 
^ n Kasant It is about the si/.e ot a large prune, 
our, but othi*rwise of an excellent flavour. 

I Vy butter is obtained from the seeds. The 
is the manner in which the fruit is col- 
'and treated. The crop commences at the 
May and finishes during the last days of 
yjHiber, The w^omen and children go eacli day 
forests, especially after storms and tor- 
^8, and fetch targe baskets or calabashes to 
jillte filled witli fiuitAvhich the wind has 
^htaown. They throw them into cylindrical 
'' S, that are found here and there in the Bain- 
' ip. villages even in the middle of the road-. 

’ ^Jilst in these holes the fruits lose their flesh, 
j I l^ch i^ts oil • they are left there during several 
' mtbs, sometimes for the whole of the wdnter. 

^ Aa liiUts are then placed in a kind of veitical 
Ifah h a fire is kept up under them, and this 
ipauaes them to lose their moisture. As soon as 
ahi "dAia?!, the shells are broken, and the 
white kernel is peeled, and then ground and made 
a homogeneous mass. This is then placed in 
Witter which is kept boiling. The fatty matter 
floats to the top, and the dirt goes to the bottom. 

butter is then put into a jar filled with cold 
water and beaten clear. Wliilst in this jar it 
aWrbs a certain amount df water, and to get rid 
of this it is taken out and beaten again. By this 
l^qmitive process only about ten to tw’-elve per 
the butter can be eav64»< 

What the natives would yu without it, it is hard 
pte, %«|lneeiveu It practically serves them as food, 
and raimefnt (in the sen.se that they oil 
with it). They eat it in the same way 
1^^, do ordinary butter, and mixed with an 
it is considered a panacea against all 
^ employed far lighting 

the smoke which is produced by its 


combustion is said to be very efficacious in » the 
cure of snake-bites. Tt is also largely i^d lor 
soap-making ; for this latter purpose it haS more 
than once been introduced to European manu- 
facturers, but up to the present luus never been 
I utilised on an extensive scale. No doubt, ae the 
resources of the country are further developed^ 
and inter-communication between the inland and 
the coast becomes more facilitated, we shall find 
this as well as other products equally valuable 
make their way to this market. , 

The Tiidian representative of the family, the 
Jiassia lahfoliay is very abundant in all parts of 
India, and the butter expressed from the seed is 
used in much tlie same way by the native Indians 
as that of the Ihmia Parlt'i is by the West Africans, 
whilst the fruit in many parts forms a staple 
aiticle of food. Every pait of tlie tree, in fact, is 
of use ; the timber being hard and strong, close, 
and even grained, is used for tlie wheels of 
cania^'es, railway sleepers, &c. The flowers when 
dried have '•omewhat the odour and appearance of 
sultana raisins. They are produced in enormous 
qu.intities in March and April, after the old leaves 
have fallen ; and bcfoie tlie new leaves have 
appeared, the crop rarely faih. The fleshy flowers 
tali off and cover the ground beneath tne trees, 
and arc gathered engeiJy by the natives every 
morning during the flowering season. A single 
tree fields fiom two to ioui hundred pounds- 
weight of flowers. They are very lich in sugar, 
and yield uhen fermented a large quantity, of 
•spirit, as much ns G'KJ gallons of pi oof sjiirit pCTs 
hundredweight having been obtained from them. 
The spirit is mnnufacture<l to a great extent in 
India, and it is said that the government receive 
quite a large amount lor duty on the spirits 
ui«(tilled. 

The flowers have from time to time been placed 
before important distillers in England ; but owing 
to a peculiar flavour being de\ eloped - caused, it 
is thouglit, by the persistent ‘^timens, which it 
18 difhrult to remove fiom the flowcis— the spirit 
distilled has never been brought into consumption 
in the British market. 


NATURE’S REFRAIN. 

A SONQ OP MAY. 

WiiAT is the meile recitinpf 

’Mid the leaves of the rowan-tree, 

When the shadows rise from the valley, 

And the sun leaps out of the sea * 

And what is the skylark trilling, 

As be soais in n rosy mist, 

When tlie hill-cap awakes from dreaming, 

And by Morning is crowned and kiss’d f 

What do the waters munnur, 

As they throb to the touch of Day ? 

And what do the young leaves whisper < 

And what do the soft winds say ?. 

The Song of songs they are singing. 

Wherein our spirits have part : 

Listen, Beloved t all Nature 
Doth echo, ‘Sweet heart ^ Sweet heart 1^ 

Jkssis M. K. Saxbt. 
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THE SCENERY OF THE ‘BRIDE OF 
LAMMERMOOR.’ 

It luxH been justly reuicirkcd by Lord Macaulay 
that tlie misfortunes of Viscount Stair’s family 
‘have furnished poets and novelists with the 
materials for the darkest ami most lieartremling 
tales/ Pre-eminent aniongvst these is the story of 
his daughter, Janet Dairy mjih*, the jirototype 
of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Bride of Lammermour,’ wlio 
stabbed her bridegroom on their wedding night 
and died a few days after. Sir AValter is careful 
to disclaim any intention of tracing the portrait 
of the first Viscount Stair — one of the lirst state.s- 
men and lawyers of his age— in the tricky and 
mean-spirited Sir William Ashton ; but he virtu- 
ally admits the close resemblance betwt?en Lady 
Ashton, the ainbitioiis, hard-hearted, and vindic- 
tive mother of the bnide, to the wife of the Vi.s- 
count, Margaret Ross of Balniel, a woman of great 
ability, but of a violent and doinineej ing temper, 
who brought him a considerable estate, though she 
did not contribute much to his dome.'^tic liappi- 
ness. She was popularly nicknamed ‘The AV itch 
of Eiidor;’ and was so successful in what she 
undertook, that she \vas commonly believed, in 
that superstitious age, to owe her success to 
magical arts. It wr« she who forced her daugiiter 
to give her hand to Dunbar of Baldoon, -though 
she knew the girl detested him, and had already 
plighted her faitli to another suitor to whom she 
was strongly attached. 

The incidents which are embodied in Sir Walter 
Scott’s story — the most powerful of all the 
ly jgediea j;lie great novelist ever peuned—really 
occurred near Wigtown, in the south-w'est of Scot- 
,, land ; but he at first declined to give the source 
from which lie drew the materials of his tragic talc, 
because it might be un pleasing to the feelings of 
the descendants of the parties concerned ; and pro- 
bably for the same reason he tmnsferred tlije scene 
to the east coast — the counties of East Lothian and 
Eerwick, in which the prototype of Caleb Balder- 
stone flourished. No part of Scotland is richer 
. in traditionary, roihantic, and historic incident?, 


and Sir Walter has given additional Jiiterest to 
the district by assoeiuting it \vitli the pathetic 
story of the last n 'ember of an old Scottish family. 
Going southward from E<linburgb, we enter upon 
it as soon as we cross the Esk, at Musselburgli, 
by an aru ient, bigli, and narrow- bridge, supposed 
to have been built by the Romans, which lias 
been passird by all llie sovereigns and ambas- 
sailors wlio for centuries eitlier invaded or 
visited vScotlaiid : by the Priiices.s Margaret of 
Enghiial when she came to wed James IV. ; by 
her hapless grand-daughter Mary wlicn she visited 
Seton CVistle, as she freijuenlly ditl, to play at 
bowds and archery ; by James VI. when he set 
out from his Scottish ca])ital to take posseVii^n 
of the English throne; by his ill-starred son 
Charles 1. when he made his visit to Scot- 
land ill 1^*33 to be crow'netl ; and by his sou 
James \ ; ; wlien, as Duke of York, before he 
ascended the throne, he came to rule the country 
as the viceroy of his brother, Charles 11. It was 
by this ohl bridge that the Scottish army passed to 
the buttle of Rinkie, wdieu a number of the sol- 
diers and some persons of rank were killed by the 
cuniion-shot from the English ships in the bay. 
The roail leads up a steep brae from the river, ami 
along the edge of the low fields where that 
disastrous battle was fougbt, and 'vithin sight 
of Carberry Hill, the scene of Queen Mary’s 
suiTeuder to the confederate iioble.s. 

Proceeding onwanl, we pass the battlefield of 
Prestonpans, wdiere the Highlanders in 1745 in- 
flicted un ignominious defeat on tlie royal army ' 
under its incompetent commander, Sir John Cope^ 
At its easteru e.Ktremity stood the magnificent 
mansion of the old and powerful family .•of th6 ; 

! Setons, Earls of WiiiLun, whicli was demolished 
towards the close of last century by an Edinbur|;h/ 
lawyer, who, under un illegal and, it was aUej^ed^/;. 
a fraudulent sale, w hich was ultimately set 
obtained possession for some years of the 
and estate. The only object tbatrrefliaihe 
worthy of the ancient magnificence pf tto 
associated with so many interoatmg evehtli to; 
Scottish histojy, is the beautiful collej^th 
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loimded and richly endowed by the princely 
Setons. It has been recently cleared of the 
rubbish which long disfigured it, and put into a 
tolerable state of rei)air, to serve as a mausoleum 
for the Wemyss family. 

A short distance to the south is Winton House, 
a picturesque mansion, which is regarded as the 
Bavenswood of the Bride of jMnwierwoor, It was 
erected in 1()2() by Oeorge, tenth Lord, Seton 
and third Earl of Winton, wlio was a magnificent 
builder, on the site of an t>ld liouse destroyed by 
the English in Lord Hertford’s invasion. It is 
different from the usual Scottivsh baronial style of 
the seventeenth century, and is altogether, exter- 
nally and internally, a most interesting baronial 
structure, and ev(?ry way suitable for the residence 
of the great old family whose last representative 
is the hero of Scott’s tale. In its splendid adjoin- 
ing forest he lays the introduction of the Master 
of Ravenswood to Lucy Ashton, when by his 
skill as a marksman he rescues her from the fierce 
attack of one of tlie wild cattle tliat roamed its 
woods. The TodU Den whore Hucklaw and Craig- 
cngelt waited his return is about three or four 
miles distant The state apartment of the castle 
was the scene of the signing of the marriage con- 
tract between Bucklavv and Lucy Ashton, inter- 
rupted by the sudden entrance of Ravenswood, 
who had hastened thitlier on his return from 
the Continent, followed by the furious tlireats of 
the vindictive Colonel Ashton, the expostulations 
of the clergyman, the touching appeal of the 
j3[b,<^4ced lover to his mistress, and lier enforced 
relinquishment of the broken piece of gold, the 
counterpart of his, and the pledge of their engage- 
ment, which till that moment she had worn in 
.her bosom. The maiTiage contract between 
Dunbar of Baldoon and Janet Dairy mple was 
found a few years ago among the papers of the 
Earl of Selkirk, who inherited Dunbar’s estates. 
The signature of the unfortunate* lady bears 
unmistakable indications of her agiUitiou at the 
time when she subscribed the document. It is 
impossible that Sir Walter could have seen it ; 
but he could not have given a more accurate 
description the signatures if it had been lying 
before him. 

In that same apartment, after the ill-fated mar- 
riage and the bridal banquet, when the dancing 
was about to begin, the discovery was made that 
the picture of Sir William Ashton’s father had 
been removed from its* place, and in its stead 
that of old Sir Malise Ravenswood seemed to 
frown wrath and vengeance upon tlie party assem- 
bled below, as if ready to utter the words, H bide 
my according tc' tradition the signal for 

the deadly assault on the usurper of his castle 
and estate. 

In Winton House is also laid the last scene 
terrible tragedy, when the bridegroom is 
lying on the threshold of the bridal 
' covered with blood, and the bride is 
in the cor^r of the great ,f)ld -fashioned 


chimney of the apartuieut, lier nightclothes tom 
and dabbled with blood, her eyes glazed, end 
her features convulsed into a wild paroxysm of 
insanity. The fiiie old church of Pencaitland, 
within a few minutes’ walk of Winton House, 
will serve as an appropriate representative of 
Ravenswood Church, the scene of the marriage 
and biirial of the ill-latt*d bride. 

Leaving tins interesting mansion, recently the 
residence of the late venerable Lady Rntliven, a 
charming specimen of a Scottish lady of the old 
school, we pass in succession the seat of the 
celebrated patriot, Fletcher of Balton ; Lething- 
j ton (now called Lennoxlove), associated with 
! the memory of Queen Mary’s famous Hecretaiy 
Maitland ; and pass through tlie ancient J'oyal 
burgh of Hatldington, the birthplace of John Knox, 
with the remains of its splendid Finnciscan church, 
the ‘Lump of liOtbian,’ bui’ned liy the English 
during Hertford’s devastating invasion. Hailes 
Castle, the principal stronghold of the irowerful 
family of Hepburn, is seen in ruins, on tlie banks 
of the Scottish Tyne. A short way below, on the 
left bank of that river, is Tyningliain, tlie seat of 
the Earl of Haddington, with its famous trees 
and magnificent holly hedges, which far surpass i 
in size and extent those of wliich Evelyn boasts | 
so proudly in his t^ylva. In its vicinity is 

Whitekirk]! the scene of the lal>ours of St i 
Baldred, and a celebi*nted place of pilgrimage 1 
in the olden times. At a short distance to the 
north is Noith Berwick Law, and the massive 
remains of Tantallon Castle, a *])rincipal strong- I 
hold of the great old honse of Douglas, standing I 
on a projecting rock, round three sides of which 
the ocean Howh. Opposite is the Bass Rock, rising 
over three liundred feet sheer out of the sea, an 
old p()Sses.sion of the Lauder family, a prison 
of the Covenanters, and the last spot in Scotland 
held for James VII. after the Revolution. 

Pursuing our onward route, we pass the ancient 
burgh of Diinbai*, with the scanty remains of its 
famous castle, wliich stood many a siege of the 
English invaders, notably one in which it was 
defended with brilliant courage and success by 
‘Black Agnes,’ the Countess of Dunbar, and 
daughter of the gallant Regent Randolph, Earl of 
Moray. A short way beyond, the road crosses 
tlie Brocks-burri, near Broxmouth House, a seat of 
the Duke of Roxburgh, wliere Cromwell had his 
headquarters before the battle of Dunbar, and 
pa.sses through the battle-field where General 
Leslie was defeated by him in Sej)tember 1650. 

A few miles beyond this memorable spot, the 
county of Berwick is entered at a deep ravine, 
spanned by one of the most splendid ^^iuduct8 in 
the kingdom, on the one side of which is the old 
fortulice of Innerwick, and On tlie other the 
ruined stronghold of Duiiglass, whicli was blown 
up by an English page who fired the powder- 
magazine when the castle was held by the Cove- 
nanters in 1640, out of revenge, it was said, for 
having been chostisetl by hi.s master. The Eoil of 
Haddington along with his brother and a number 
of the ’ neighbouring gentlemen perished by the 
explosion. 

The tract of country on which w’e now enter 
is high and flat, but is broken at little distances 
by numerous deep and narrow ravine^ each 6f 
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which has at the. bottom a slender stream running 
Irom the adjoining Lammermoor hills down to 
the sea. The most noted of these is the wooded 
ravine of Pease Dean, over which a bridge was 
thrown about a century ago, one Imndred and 
twenty-seven feet in height, and regai’ded at the 
time of its erection as the liigliest bridge in tlie 
world. ^ In former times an army, in order to cj-oss 
this tremendous ravine, required to move singly, 
first dow’ii and then up the paths which traverse 
in zigzag fashion its steep and almost perpen- 
dicular sides. This was one of the passes which 
the Scottish army occupied when they hemmed in 
Oliver Cromwell at Dunbar, and which, in his 
despatch to the Parliament, he happily describes 
as a place ‘ where one man to hinder is better than 
twelve to make way.’ 

About five miles beyond Pease Bridge is the 
celebrated fortress of Fast Castle, tlui undoubted 
prototype of the ‘Wolf’s Crag’ of the Brute of 
Lammermoor, Tlie solitary and naked tower, of 
which only a few fragments now remain, stands 
ou' a precipitous rock on the seivshore, nearly 
isolated, and connected with the mainland merely 
by a narrow isthmus only a few feet broad, and so 
entirely unsheltered and unjn'otected that it would 
be dangerous to attempt to cross it in a high 
W’iiid. ‘ On three sii^is,’ wrote Sir Walter, ‘ the 
X’oek was precipitous'*; on tlie loiirtb, which \vii& 
that towarda the laud, it had been originally 
fenced by an urtihcial ditch and drawbridge ; but 
the latter was broken down and ruinous, and the 
former had , been in part filled up, so as to allow 
passage for a horseman into the narrow' courty.ard, 
encircled ou two sides with low otlices and stables, 
nartly ruinous, and enclosed oli the laudw'ard 
front by a luw' embattled wall ; while tlie remain- 
ing side of the quadrangle W'as occupied by the 
tower itself, which, tall and narrow, and built of 
a grayish stone, stood glimmering in the moon- 
ligtib like the sheeted spectre f}J‘ some huge 
giant.’ The mainland at this point overhangs the 
castle walls, and is at least a hundred and fifty 
feet above the level of their site, so that after 
artillery came into , operation it was virtually 
defenceless. 

Though tin’s wild and desolate spot is now 
visited chiefly — indeed, we may say exclusively — in 
consequence of its having been immortalised by 
the pen of the great novelist, Fast (kistle in ancient 
times was a place of celebrity, and w'as connected 
with one of the most mysterious incidents in 
Scottish history. The Princess Margaret of Eng- 
land, after her marriage by proxy to James IV. 
at Lammertoii, lodged at hast Castle a night on 
her way to join her royal husband at Edinburgh. 
The castle was an ancient jiossession of the great 
Bonier family of Home. Patrick Home of Fast 
>^astle was one of the negotiators of the truce 
between Henry VII, and James IV’’. ; and Outh- 
bert Home of Fast Castle fought at Flodden under 
,^he standard of his chief. Lord Hoiue. Fast Castle 
ivas repeatedly taken and retaken by the English. 
In 1570, when garrisoned by only ten men. Sir 
William Drury, governor of Berwick, sent two 
hundred men to attack it. After it surrendered 
to this force, a pi^ty of only fourteen English 
soldiers was left iu it * as a sullicient force to keep 
it against all Scotland, the situation being so 
strong.’ 

Fromjthe Homes, Fast Castle and the adjoining 


lands passed to Robert Logan of llestalrig, by hia* 
marriage to the eldest daughter of Sir Patrick 
Home, w^ho fell fighting under the banner of the" 
Regent Moray at the battle of Langside. It 
from its connection with Logan, wlio wuis a daring 
and unscrupulous villain, that Fust Castle han 
derived its chief historical celebrity and interest.' 
A meeting was arranged to be held witliin its 
walls, and pi'obably >vas held, between Logan and 
Napier of Mcrchiston, the celebrated inventor of 
logarithms. Logan believed that his castle con- 
tained a vast amount of hidden treasure, for 
which Napier undej'took to make search by 
ilivinatiou — ‘ the black art.’ It w’as stipulated 
in the bond signed by these two strange and 
incongruous confederates, and wdiich is still extant, 
that Napier was to be recompensed with an exact 
third of whatever treasure was found, besidoa 
payment of his expenses, whatever might be the 
j'esiilt of his seai’cn, and a safe-conduct back to 
Edinburgh. It is not known whether the nhilos- 
oj)her actually journeyed to tlie spray-beaten 
tower of Fast Castle, and did there practise hia 
‘craft and ingyne but he a])pear8 to have very* 
soon disco\’ei‘ed tlie true character of liw Ber- 
w'ickshire host, for we find him two years after 
inseiting in a lease of a part of his estate an 
express stipulation that the tenant should not 
sublet any portion of the laud to any person of 
the name of Logan. 

In Logan’s, hands Fast Ca tie appears to have 
become a den of highway robbers. In June 
15i)2 3, he wa.s denounced to the Privy-council 
for sending out tw’o of his servants to rob travel- ' 
lers ou the highway near his house. They had 
attacked Robert Olay, burgess of Edinbiugn, and 
taken from him nine hundred and fifty pounde, 
besides ‘battering him to the peril of Ids life.* 

But the must important and celebrated incident 
which occurred iu the history of this ancient 
stronglo ! I was the use to which, iu all pro- 
bability, it w'us to be put if the Gowuie con- 
spiracy had l)cen successful. There is good reason 
to believe that it was the iiiteution of the con- 
spirators to convey King James from the EaxI 
of Gow'rie’s house at Perth down the Tay, and, 
thence by sea to Fast Castle. Once there, it was 
no doubt thought that the impregnable strength 
of the fortress w'ould secure the conspirators 
against a rescue ; while the proximity to the 
■English Btmler w ould enable them to make -the 
most of their royal captive in ai.y negotiation 
with his jealous and unscrupulous rival, Queen 
Elizabeth. Logan’s co-operation was purchased by 
a promise of the lands of Dirleton, w'hich he 
designated ‘ the pleasantest dwelling in Scotland** 
His complicity in this mysterious conspiracy woe 
nut suspected; and it was not until six yew 
afterwards, when he htul been tw'o years in 1^'; 
grave, that it w'as brought to liglit by the dia^;; 
covery of the letters which had pa.ssed betliV^6€dQ£ 
him and the (iowrie brothers. His bones 
exhumed, in order that the sentence of 
might be legally pronounced over them ; and'Fofllii/ 
Castle and Re'stalrig, Logan’s estate ntux 
burgh, w^ere bestowed on some of Jamea's, 
favourites. • • ' / < 

The historical celebrity of Fast Cast^ 
have liad something to do with its sel&ctibit to 
Scott as the prototype of Wuirs Crag. ; 
probability the great uovePst was 
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solitary and forlorn condition to picture it as 
the appropriate residence of the last member of a 
great old ruined family. ‘ A wilder or more dis- 
consolate dwelling/ he says, * it was perhaps diffi- 
cult to conceive. The Bombrous and heavy sound 
of the billows, successively dashing against the 
rocky beach at a profound distance beneath, was 
tb the ear what tiie landscape was to the eye — 
a symbol of unvaried and nionotonoiis melan- 
choly, not iininingled witli hori’or.’ The feeling 
0t desolation which the scene still inspires is^not 
lessened, now that the ruins of the lonely sea- 
beaten tower are teiaanted only by the seamew 
.aiad the cormorant. It will be recollected by the 
l^ders of the tale that the novelist describes th<^ 
i^ater of Ravenswood as having been engulfed 
in the quicksands, called the Kelpie’s Flow, 
which lay between the Lower and the sand-knolls 
Wliere Colonel Ashton was impatiently waiting to 
encounter him in a duel. It has transpired that 
this was suggested to Scott by a story respecting 
the first Lord Belliaven, who contrived to conceal 
his existence for six years ])y causing it to be 
given out that ‘on rydiiig across the Solway sands 
both he and his horse qulmiroii lie raid were 
minkin in these quicksands and ilrovvned.’ It 
Was owing to ]\Ir Chajles Kiikpatrick Sliarpe 
on j'elated this singular story 
, that the idea first occurred 
Id terminate the existence of 
IS wood by a deatli similar to 
;ued by Lord Belhaven, and 
s made so deeply atl’octing as 
lero. 

connected vvitli the story have 
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hills. A rude cavern in an 
in tlie interior wiis cut into 
formed the hermitage, where 
had in ancient times done 
name to tlio place. The rich 
m hud in later days estub- 
Llie neighboLirliood, of which 
visible. In the churchyard 
it, warriors and barons had 
, but their names were Ibr- 
nonuments demolished.’ In 
Id blind Alice, the faithful 
iswood family, was laid. The 
cm oil til may represent Wolfs 
Caleb Baklerstone’s raiding 
5 entertainment which John 

ive to the Marquis of A 

vas no*ted for its contraband 
makes John Girder’s niother- 
ich all the people, liigh and 
rich wild poor, were more or 
IS said of it fifty years ago 
iark and cunning look, was 
d alleys, and had as much 
:* as above ground. 

^3 supposed to have been in 
le laid out the scenes of his 
ly, tliey lie too far apart to 
ne of any such story as Scott 
^^ther names, amd grouped j 
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anew by the all-fashioning eye of genius, they 
form the imaginary locality in which tlie novelisre 
men and women worked out the tragedy of their 
lives. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHArTER XXII. 

This made things worse for tlui moment ; but 
by-and-by it made them better. She- was certainly 
doing no wrong, and Mr Snelling had not yet the 
right to e.vpre88 in so pronounced a fashion his 
disapproval of anything she miglit do. 

‘I should know it w^as you, Cecilia,’ said John, 
indicating the pink figure in the sketch. 

‘I don’t know liow,’ answered Cecilia ; ‘you 
can’t see tlie face.’ 

‘No,’ said the boy ; ‘but you turn your head 
in that way.’ 

‘Very — pretty— attitude,’ said Jousseraii in his 
halting English ; and stooping over the canvas, he 
laid a careliil touch upon the figure with his 
brush. 

Cecilia blushed : but now tliat she came to 
think of it, it really was rather a taking attitude. 
She had not the advantage of rellecting mirrors 
at her toilet, and except for what the looking- 
glass showed her Lankly when slie fronted it, 
could form no iik?a of her own personal aspect. 
In a general way, she apjiroved of it, and she had 
her curiosities, like tlie I’est of her sex. It had 
even occurred to lier — as if it Lad been an idea 
entirely of lier own invention— that it would be 
agreeable to be aware of one’s ])er6()nal appearance 
all round. The report of the most tasteful and 
trustworthy companion witli respect to the con- 
tlition of one’s back hair, for instance, was less 
satisfactory than one actual ocular demoiistiatioii 
might be. This being sketched was one way of 
realising the vision, and so far it was eminently 
satisfactory. There were a grace and charm about 
the pictured figure which she had not had vanity 
enough to claim. 

Jousserau was the better satisfied with the 
figure because it was his own handiwork ; and 
Cecilia was far nioi'c interested in it than she 
would have been if any one else liad sat as 
model. 

‘Charming I’ said the artist, laying another 
touch upon it. ‘ Very. Yes. Oli, very.’ 

He was obviously a discerning young man, and 
the girl was impelled to steal a look at him. His 
frankness of coniplinient was new to her ex|>eri- 
cnce ; but she liked it none the less because of, 
its novelty. lie was so very ijasy with it, and 
seemeil to express his admiration so naturally, 
that it was scarcely embarrassing at all. 

‘This,’ said Jousserau, indicating the picture 
with his brush, ‘ is not my force.’ He turned and 
^oke ill his own laiigiuige : ‘John, what is the 
English for paysaye V — J ohn shook his head to 
express his ignorance, and the artist was com- 
pelled to get on without his help. — ‘I do not do 
at my best when 1 do this. Trees — I urn no 
good. Fields, hills— no good. I paint the face, 
the rohe, the hands, Olj, with a great differ- 
ence !’ 

* Indeed?’ said Cecilia, not well knowing what 
else to say. 
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*At thi^/ continued Jonsaeran, indicatin;:' the was heard calling from the road: ‘Miss Sliortr* 
landscape, ‘I practise, and shall be better. Oh, house, a word with you, if you please.’ 
yes. In time. Without a doubt. But 1 am not ‘ If you pleaRo, Mr Snell in^^V ( Cecilia answered, 
yet strong.’ ^ tuniino; and moving towards him. 

*t think it is very beautiful,’ Cecilia answered Snelling rode to the open gate, and there dis- 
honestly. It was not only beautiful, but (juite mounting, led his horse by . the reins into the 

wonderful in her eyes. meadow. His brow was black with anger, and 

Jousserau snatched the sketch delicately from his clean-shaven lipR were tight-sed in the effort 
the easel, poising it between both palms, and held to repress it. ‘ Consid(n*in’, >Jiss Shorthouse,’ he 
it out to her. ‘ If mees approves,’ he said. ‘It is began, and U)cn stammered and halted, 
nothing. But— if inees would like it.’ ‘/.Considering.’ Slie prompted him rather coolly; 

‘ Oh no ; I couldn’t,’ she cried, shrinking hack, hut then his face and inanner hardly indicated 
‘I couldn’t even think of such a thing.’ friendship, and she felt anew that he liad no right 

‘Why not?’ lie asked. ‘Pray. Yes. It is to look at her a.s he did. 

nothing. It is had, oh, very bad, but that makes ‘Considerin’ the cpiostion that stands as yet 

so easy to accept it, and so hard to say no.’ unanswa^red betwi.\t you and me, do you think 

‘ No ; thank you,’ she answered. ‘ I couldn’t it a fair thing to stand here listening whilst my 
rob you of it.’ character is took away by a law-breaking vaga- 

‘Ah!’ he said, artfully feigning deep humilia- bond as 1 could ha’ sent to prison a fortnight 

tion. ‘It is too bad to take. It is not worth back, if T hadhad the mind to do it ?’ 

your while. I beg your pardon. Sliall I srow ‘I don’t know what you mean,’ she answered, 
it a-vay V ‘ Your name has not been mentioned.’ 

‘Please, don’t do that, sir,’ said Cecilia ; ‘but ‘My name has not been mentioned ?’ he repeated 
I cannot take it. It is very beautiful, but 1 mu.st in angry aRtonishment. 

not take it.’ The young man had begun to be ‘Nob(»(ly has spoken about- you, Mr Snellin<j,* 
nearly embarrassing, and there was cvi<leTi(ly hut she answered ; ‘or,’ she added with the true Mid- 
one way to be taken with him. She fell back land directness, ‘thought about you either, so far 
upon rustic candour and dignity. ‘ T have been as T know.’ 

told you have (I i He rent manners in your country, ‘That’s as mavhe,’ he said surlily. ‘At nny- 
aiid I daresay they are nice for those wdio know rate, that fellow ^s no fit ( ompany *ft.)r a young 

them. But in England girls do not take presents woman as may one day be mv wife.’ 

from 3 "oung men.’ . ‘It s early days to talk like that, l^Ir Snelling,’ 

‘Presents?’ queried .Toussernu. ‘Oh, j'es. returned Cecilia. ‘I am obliged to jmu all the 
Gifts. Can you call this a gift ? It is notliing.’ .saimr.’ 

‘Thank you very much indeed,’ said Cecilia, ‘Obliged?’ said Snelling surlily. ‘As how, if 
so decidedly tliat he returned the sketch lo the j’ou please ?’ 

easel ami forbore to press her further. on let me see wdiat I liad to look forward to, 

‘lam — what you call it? — rude,’ ho said. ‘It Mr Snelling.-” I wish you good-morning.’ 
is not good anymore in m 3 " countiy than here. The couitier had not bargained for this; and 
I do not mean liariu, hut I am savages’ he began to see that he had gone too far. Cecilia 

He looked so very humble and contrite, that was V'-v ig enough to be his daughter, and in his 
she smiled at him; and straiglitway his swarthy own li.. >.ght.s he had always taken an authorita- 
handsome face beamed in answer, ami he made a live air with her. In his own thonghts he took 
new movement towards the easel. Slie shook her authoritative airs with everyliody, and it seemed 
head seriously, and he paused midwa}’, again as to him that nature had given him rights that 
suddenly contrite as a child. way. Even if he had been her lover as well as 

‘Not to show,’ lie asked, picking his wa}" care- her suitor, her quiet disdain of liis interference 
fully over the treacherous boulders of the foreign could hardly have pricked him deeper ; hut it 
language, ‘ that I am pardon.’ was necessary to hike another tone. 

‘You are very kind,’ she said; ‘but English ‘Miss Shorthouse,’ he said, ‘ 3 "oii may not know 
people always say wliat they mean. We never it, but I liave better excuses than you think for. 
say No ami mean Yes, or say Yes and mean If there is another man in the jjwld who luis 
No.’ been ns sorely tric.il as me this two weeks past, I 

‘True?’ asked the little man, smiling once knowhow to be sorry for him. I have had lies 

more. ‘You are wonderful iieople. With us, upon lies heaped on me h}" the whole neighbour-: 
wc do often so; and the young meepses — oh, hoo<l, and the man that stands tliore’ — pointing; 
always!’ towards Jousserau with his whip — ‘is answerable ■; 

‘So they do here, Mr Jousserau,’ said Master for around half of ’em. So fur as I can find, b)a ; 

Will. has talked to iiobodwiu tliis parish or itft neighH;| 

‘Not if they respect themselves,’ answered bourhood sciice f^rst he came here without strivmgj 
Cecilia drvl 3 \ Then, with great .sweetness: ‘1 to take away my character. 1 fid my? 

have overstayed m 3 " time ; I inu.st wish you good- excuse for si>eaking to you ns I did.’^ ^ ^ 

morning, sir. — Thank yon for ha\’ing let me sci- ‘ He has said nothing to me,’ Cecilia an8W61^S« . 
you paint.’ „ ' ‘Your name has not been named between twj 

‘It is I who must say sank you,’ said Jousserau, Now, so far Snelling had made his ameftd^ 
raisirig his hat and bowing. ‘ I hope I have not the girl, who was of a placable nature, hod ^ 

frighten you with my savage ways?’ excused him. Her father was the suitoEs 

‘ Not at all,’ the girl answered^ half laughing. and she had naturally imbibed hft O|nmotl0. 

She had not heard the hurried returning hoof- she had entertained so much as a dou^ of i 

beate, and no one else seemed to have noticed the question of Mr Snelling’s jn'oposal Would 

them ; but just at this moment Snelling’s voice been settled in a momont ’ 
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But Snellinc could not let well alone. ‘I shall 
ask yon, Miss Bhorthoiise,’ he said, *to permit me 
to see you home/ 

*Do you think that needful, Mr, Snellin^?’ the 
drl asked him, with a little Hash of mischief in 
her eyes, 

* I conceive it,* said Snclling clnmsily, Ho be 
tny duty to take you out of the way of undesir- 
able acquaintances.’ 

‘Not yet,’ said Cecilia ; and in the heat of, the 
moment she did what she would not have done 
on reflection — she walked towards the trio of 
onlookers and shook hands with them all round. 
‘Good-morning, sir,’ she said b'* Jonsserau. ‘Thank 
you once more. — Cood-raorning, William. — Good- 
moming, J ihn. — You must come and sec me when 
you can find time, both of you.’ Then, with a 
demure little courtesy to the foreigner, she left 
the meadow without .so much as a look or a w’ord 
for Snelling. He, beating hie corduroyed leg with 
his whip, and timing the blows with an emphatic 
motion of his foot upon the grass, looked after 
them until she had p.isscd the gate, and then 
turned his face upon Jonsserau. It would have 
been an exquisite consolation to have been able 
' to flog his, traducer, who not only spoke the truth 
about him, but was a foreigner the bargain, 
and therefore doubly hateful and despicable. The 
xfingers of liis left hand Bcemed to itch for a grip 
on thp little man’s collar ; but even in the rage 
of 'hid anger and discomfiture, he had self-control 
enough to ^ee how little a brawl wcnild help him, 
and now little excuse the moment offered. He 
turned abruptly away and marched to the roa<l, 
the bridle hanging lot^sely from his arm, and 
hia horse tractably following him. He caught a 

A ae of Cecilia as she passed the first bend of 
me ; and throwing himself into the saddle, 
he jogged after her, repressing with dilliculty the 
temptation to provoke u (juarrel with his steed. 

He was not accustomed to lose his self-control, 
but from the liour of Tobias ()rme’.s visit with 
news of the boy.s, nothing had gone satisfactorily 
with him. He had dischargiid Isaiah, and fouiKl 
a hundred little tangled strings in business which 
without his confidential factotum’.s aid he had no 
power to unravel. Isaiah had of course taken 
Iiis wife with him ; and Mrs AVinter had been 
go excellent a housekeeper that he found it dilK- 
cult to replace her. The woman he had hired 
in her stead knew nothing of his habits, and he 
felt hihn^telf Roomed to months of discomfort 
before ehe could learn them. The neighbours 
Isrere formed into clans about him, some believing 
m the' villainy charged against him, and others 
deriding the story. However warm hia friends 
were, he met cool greetings enough to anger him 
a score of times a day. And worst of all, that 

S ernicibus J^oung John was#back again under con- 
itions which made it imperatively necessary that 
he should be treated with at least apparent kind- 
ness. He hated him so that all the gall in his 
iwstem— and there was wwcli of it— seemed to 
nood his own heart whenever he looked at him ; 
/^d;yet he had to speak him fair and treat him 
if he lovotl him. It had been his one 


flpfwy, SB if he lovotl him. It had been his one 
purpose to cow the boy into incurable dull- 
now^his fear was lest he should frighten 
Ittjto a mere momentai 7 sign of it Life was 
n t)W of thorns to him, and wherever he 
’«aw or suspected an enemy. 


Cecilia looked round os he approached her, and 
being already a little repentant in her own mind, 
stood still until he gained her side, when she 
walked slowly on again. 

‘ I ’m sorry, Miss Shorthonse,’ he said, bending 
dowii from tlie saddle, ‘to find you so mistook 
my meaning. I meant no impidence. It ’s clear 
you took offence, and I daresay you had a right 
to ; but T give you my word as none was meant’ 

‘I was quite sure of that, Mr Snelling,’ she 
answered ; ‘and I shall be thankful if you’ll say 
no more about it’ 

He sat upriglit and breatlied a great sigh of 
ndief. She heard it, and stole a look at him. 
Perhaps he cared for her. Slie did not know. 
Men had strange ways. She was a little soriy 
for him and the troubles be had spoken of, and 
was not well pleased with her own conduct of the 
morning. She thought she had been forward and 
unniaidenly. It was presumptuous of the stranger 
to have set her in liis picture. It had been 
foolish and forward on her part to allow him to 
do so. She was in a compound mood, such as 
only women know by actual experience. In plain 
English, she bad shot her bolt, bad brought down 
her quarry, and, woman-like, regretted victory. 
None the less, she bad had a sight of Snelling 
in a new character, and liad made up her mind 
about him finally. 

‘It seems, Miss Sbortbouse,’ said lie, ‘that I 
made a mistake in riding back again ; and now, 
with your good leave, I’ll turn round again, 
though 1 ’in loth to quit you.’ This was the 
nearest approach to a love-like specich he had 
over made to her, and he felt awkward and stupid 
when she returned no answer to it. ‘1 oxy>ect,’ 
he added, speaking Rim]dy to relieve himself of 
this enibariusBinent, ‘ 1 may light upon your 
father in town.’ 

‘He has gone to market,’ said Cecilia. 

Snelling turned his borst* half round in the 
lane and looked down at her indeterminately, 
‘lie put my question afore you a fortnight ago, 
Miss Shorthonse P ■ 

‘Yes, Mr Snelling.’ 

‘ And when may i look to get your answer?’ 

‘1 have promised my father for to-iiigbt,’ she 
responded, looking away from him, her face liiddeu 
by the sun-bonnet. 

‘ J hope,’ be said, ‘ as what has happened this 
morning ’ll make no clitference V 

‘I think not,’ she. answered, with her face still 
hidden. ‘ No ; it will make no dillereiice.’ 

On that they parted ; and Snelling put his 
hor.se to his best speed to make up for lost time. 
Miss Shortliouse’s acires shone just then as the one 
bright s|iot on his horizon.' He felt that he had 
behaved with great want of tact, but congratu- 
lated hirnsedf on having smoothed away the effects 
of wrath and suspicion by apology. After all, 
he acknowledged, the girl had only behaved with 
proper spirit. She was free as yet, and he thought 
none the worse of her for refusing to obey the 
bridle before her time came. As Mrs Snelling, 
she would learn to yield him a natural and be- 
fitting obedience. So long as she was Miss ghort- 
housc, she had a right to set a value upon herself. 
He thought liimself somewhat magnanimous in 
looking at things in this way, and rode on in fair 
hope. 

He met Shorthonse at the market, as he bad 
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;aiiticipated, and the two dined together at an the gravel, and they both turned. Snelling had 
ordinary frequented by the better claea of farmers, approached them unheard, walking for the most 
Snelling insisting on paying for the dinner, and part on a moss-grown path, liia iace looked gray, 
ordering up after it a bottle of curious old port, and his eves were full of a gloomy anger. * Well 
with which they accompanied the after-dinner and good/ was all he said. ‘I’ve heard my 
pipe ill true barbaric fashion. answer, ami 1 Ve grt nothing to wait for.’ He 

Over the cheering vintage, Farmer Sliorthouse turned upon his heel and walkeil into the gather- 
grew first passably confident, and tlien cock-sure, ing shadow's. 


and over the final glass clapped Snelling on the 


The two— father and daughter— watched him 


shoulder. ‘ It ’a all right, my boy/ he said. ‘ It ’ll I blankly as he moved a\vay, and the shadows 
be ‘^Yes” to-night for a fiver.’ I seemed to drape him round at first and then to 


seemed to drape him round at first and then to 


‘Let’s hope so/ said Snelling; but though he hide him. But deeper and denser than the out- 
took it very calmly and gravelj^ tlie lather’s ward shadow rose the inward. He sliook his fist 
opinion fortified his own. — ‘We’ll see,’ he added towards his own house when once the hedge had 
comfortably, not wishing to appeal* too anxious altogether hidden him. ' I owe thee this wi’ the 
— ‘we’ll see how it turns out. I’ll ride over, if rest, nevew John,’ he said; ‘and I’ll pay thee 


you like, towards nine in tlie evening.’ 

Having arrived at that understanding, they 
parted in pursuit of their separate affairs ; and in 
due time Sliorthouse, having finished his business, 
rode home. The bovine unsentimental man was 
always a little more disposed to be kindly on a 
market night than on ordinary evenings, because, 


{To he cuvtinued.) 


THE AMERICAN BOARDING-HOUSF^ 
The boarding-house of tlie Cnited States is an 


with his weekly jcjiiriiey to tlic town, he allowecl institution peculiar to that country. It llourish«8 
himself a something extra in the w'ay of dinner, wdth more or less prosperity in every city, town, 
and comforted Jiis lieart with a glass of grog aud mining camp from the State of Maine to 
amongst his friends helore starting homewards. (California. Its (.lestinies ai’c invariably presided 
lie Wiis a sojcr creature enough lor the rest of female, usuallv a widow', who w'hen 

the W'eek ; but on market niglits he reckoned to , , ,, i i ^ 

warm hiinsflt like his noi«hbo«r.s ; an.l neill.cr he ^ 

nor they — good easy folk — thought any harm of being possessed ol the enterprise peculiar 

it. He jogged on, a little muzzy in Ins thoughts, Yankee, sees in that aiocation the beat 

—foolish and kind- tbinkiiig what a good fellow field to harvest a competency for her declining 
Snelling w’as, and wdiut a nice girl was Cecilia, years. There is no doubt that many of them, 
and how he himself would do liis heart goo<l at wlien they first put out their signs, ‘Gentlemen 
the wedding, and shine at Sir Roger de Coverlcv Boarders wanted/ or ‘ Furnished Rooms for 
after it ; and so in the golden evening suiisliine (Gentlemen only, with table-board if desired/ or 
readied us own j-ate, and, surreudoiing his horse, < j have an eye to the 

Cecilia was out of the way somewhere ; but a am chance, and place reliance in the saying 
substantial tea w'as laid, and a sul)stuntial serving- 

girl was there to see to her master’s coinfortB. She were caught.’ But unless they are successful 
tendered the boot-jack ainl his slipjwrs ; and the anglers in the early days of their career as land- 
good man having made himself comfortable, sal Indies, it is seldom they fall victims to the ‘ grand 
down by the round of cold boiled beef and the passion’ after they have graduated, as it W'ere, 
teapot and made hiinself more comfortable yet. The reason for this is 

Hi. inoul oyer, he hi hi. pqjo and strolled out twofold. In the first place, they aro 

into the gnnleii, and tliere ninongst the early roses , , , i i ti, 

was Gecirui. Slie nodilod to his"greeting, but did Riow suspicious of men, because of the 

not seem very anxious to meet him. many duad-boats they eiiconnlcr, ainl this causes 


apot aim made tninse 1 more coinlorta )ie yet. The reason for this is 

1 . meal oyer, he hi liis pqie and strolled out twofold. In the first place, they aro 

to the gnnleii, and tliere amongst the early roses , , , i i ti, 

IS Geciria. Slie nodilod to his greeting, but did suspicious of men, bocaiise of the 

)t seem very anxious to meet him. many duad-boats they eiiconnlcr, ainl this causes 

‘ Come here, wench,’ saitl the fjinncr ; and she them to become to a certain extent man-hater& 


obeying lingeringly, he put an arm about her 
waist and gave her a vinoiisly all’ectioiiate kiss. 
‘Hast made up thy mind yeti’ 

‘ Yes, father.’ 

‘ Well, wdiati is it ? Yes or No ? No or Yes ? 
Which is it ? I ’in game for a dance at the 


In the Bccoml place, he iiuleed is^a brave man 
who is anxious to link his fortunes with hia 
lamlludy. 

Boarding-liouses are of all grades, from the 
elegantly appointed mansion, furnished with every 
cure for comfort and luxury, where the succesafiil 


of the sunset over the. hills, and the farmer’s face camp, in wdiich carpets are dispensed with, a|id 
was turned in the same direction. the furniture has been manufactured by the 

* I hope you won’t be disappointed, father.’ carpenter. I’liev differ from an hotel in 

‘Eh? It ’.a mutch, ain’t it J’ resiiects, but the principal feature is that «0-^ 

‘No. father. I ve been tlnnkm!? about it all J r. i4. j-vU-tj; ; 


‘No, father. I’ve been 


itr 

thinking 


day, and 1 can’t marry Mr Snelling.’ 

‘ Rubbidge, my wench I Clear riibbidge !’ cried 
Shortnouse. 

‘ No, father, dear ; I can’t marry him.’ 


about it all ‘home comfortF/ which it is the ddighi ■ 

.irbrp t’eriftd the landlady to parade befiire her 
^ ’ boarders as they are called. ‘ Home 

> * a great hobby with’ the thorou^breft 


There was the noise of a crunching step upon and she never fails to call attention ^0 :1^ 
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tiiat in an hotel you are compelled to live ulone, 
as it were, amid strangers, while in her house you 
find pleasant society in the parlours, coupled with 
the assurance that she will iiiipos\‘ on herself all 
the duties of a mother if you are ill. Of course, 
In some instances you do find these ‘home com- 
forts’ to be actual, and not mythical; but as 
a rule the latter is the case. The idea of the 
average landlady acting in the capacity ^ of a 
mother to the young ladies and gentlemen who 
usually the occupants of city boarding-houses 
is a huge joke with the veh^ran hoarder ; while it 
is contemplated with a mixed feeling of joy and 
awe by the youth or maiden fresh from a real 
home, who has come to the city either to finish 
education or to engage in some of the many 
occupations offered there. 

There is no doubt that the landladies do 
have their tempers very heavily taxed, and have 
trials to endure such as are not calculated to 
develop their motherly feelings towards their 
boarders ; and she is a woman in a thousand who 
can keep hoai'ding-house and also retain a genial 
sunny disposition. She is looked upon by many 
of the fast youths of the cities, as well as the no 
kss fast men of the mining camps, as the natural 
prey * of mankind generally. She is the fii'st 
creditor who gets ‘ stood off ’ on pay-day ; for 
many seem to think, as I once heard a man 
express himself when dunned for a long-standing 
board bill. ‘Money!’ said he. ‘Well, that’s a 
good joke. Why, I can hoard at an hotel by 
paying for it If you, old lady, can’t run your 
house without money, you had better sell out to 
some one who cun.’ 

Many a time have T known men take the 
money they ought to give to their hoarding- 
mistres-s, and with it tempt the fickle gf)ddess in 
the gambling dens, with the usual result-return- 
ing home with empty ])ockets, and of course 
standing the landlady off till next pay-day. One 
who has observed the workings of this system 
must sympathise to a great extent with tlie victim 
who is compelled to feed and shelter such men to 
obtain a livelihood. If a woman would be suc- 
cessful in this business, she must be shrewd, a 
good judge oT nature and character, and a good 
nimncier. It is the develoi)ment of this latter 
characteristic which is to a great extent respons- 
ible for many of the funny paragraphs pub- 
lished about the boarding-houses and landladies. 
Remove them from tlie land, and I fear many a 
bumorist would be at a lo-ss for a target at which 
to hurl his jokes. The slang dictionary also 
would he despoiled of many words and phrases, 
such as ‘ boarding-house Jijjsh,’ a term which in 
this country is applied to all the edibles served 
■tip, and not, os is often supposed, to any one par- 
:^cular dish, although theife is one dish to which 
more properly applied, that being a 
'Ajsteipus com]x>sition of finely chopped or 
^'^^ced ^meat highly flavoured with onions. It 
palatable, if a person can control bis 


thoughts while eating, and not let them wander 
to the kitchen, where in his mind’s eye he sees 
the thrifty landlady chopping up the leavings of 
the boarders from many past meals. Then we have 
the term ‘ biscuit-shooter,’ which, being translated, 
refers to the young woman wdio acts as waiter 
during meal-hours ; and another, ‘ hash-house/ 
referring to the boarding-house itself ; and many 
others of a like nature. 

While the good financing of the landladies 
may be a fruitful subject for the humorist to 
joke on, it is, figuratively speaking, death to the 
boarders. Too often all the butter needs is 
legs, and it would walk off the table, for it is 
possessed of strength sutficient The steak is 
generally the horror of j>erson8 with false teeth ; 
while the hot buckwheat cakes are often more 
fitted for ammunition for a Gatling gun. But 
the event of the week is the Sunday dinner; 
that is looked forward to with a relish, especially 
by people of a sanguine temperament, because 
they always are able to hope that the one coming 
will prove better than the last. 1'hen it is that 
the poultry is served ; then the fowl which has 
outlived its usefulness as a source of profit to 
the farmer appears on the boarding-house table to 
tempt the appetites of the boarders, hut not to 
satisfy them, lor he must indeed he jDossessed of 
good teeth ami digestive organs who can make 
out a meal. I always find myself speculating on 
the number of hi’oods of chicKens that particular 
fowl has raised, off which I am called on to make 
my Sunday dinner. And as if to add insult to 
injury, you are always invited to partake of 
‘ chicken.’ No matter how old and tough, it is 
always called chicken. 

The inmates of the boarding-houses are, to a 
student of human nature, rare studies. There is the 
old gentleman who delights in discussing politics 
at the table, and is in his element whenever he 
can find some one to argue with, lie regularly 
reads the daily papers, and insists on helping the 
digestive organs ot his fellow-boarders by impart- 
ing his knowledge to them. He is ably seconded 
hy the spinster who has fanatical views on the 
temperance question, which she delights in repeat- 
ing day after day and meal after meal. 1 often 
think "that this is aiiolher evidence of the good 
linancing qualities of tlie landlady, who believes 
that when yjeople are talking neither they nor 
their listeners will eat as much, and that with 
this end in view she hires these ‘cranks’ to talk 
as niueli as possible. Then there is the young 
man whose ambition it is to have people believe 
he is on the Board of Trade oi* Stock Board, his 
conversation being invariably on •the subject of 
hulls and hears, puts and' calls, short anrj long. 
The real estate agent, and life-insurance agent, 
too, find their way to the boarding-houae table, 
and regale their fellow-boarders by talking ‘shop’ 
all through meal-times. The younger ladies, if 
the lioarding-house happens to liave any such 
! within its precincts, discuss sealskin sacquos, their 
I last new dres.s, Mrs So-and-so’s lust new bonnet, 
<&c. ; while the married couples delight in telling 
of the time they ‘Kept house and the landlady. 


of the time they ‘kept house and the landlady, 
if she happen to be at the tahhi, is not backward 
with her himents that butter has raised or flour 

S up. Then the widoM% if any such there 
en to be, insists on recounting to the assem- 
company the many virtues, possessed by the 
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dear departed. But life in a boarding-houso muRt 
be experienced to be fully appreciated. It is 
most thoroughly American ; no other nationality 
would ever endure it. 


OGILYIE WlllTTLEOHURCir. 

CHAPTER V. 

Before Biniiugton had gone ninny yard.s in the 
direction of tin* cliff the moon became obscured ; 
but he was able to make pretty straiglit for where 
he had seen the man lie down. In a few minutes 
he espied him, lying like a log, n few paces on 
his right He a<lvanccd, and was just stooping 
down to shako him to his simses, when the .seem- 
ing inebriate jumped up, and, springing at him 
with all his force, emleavoured to tlirow liim over 
the cliff. 

On occasions like this, ideas rush through the 
brain with lightning-like rapidity, time, indeed, 
being almost a negligible (piantity. But, though 
the thinking powerh are at a maximum, the capa- 
city for putting the th«)Ughts into practice and 
profiting by the conclusions arrived at, becomes 
almost nil. The brain, so to speak, divides from 
the nerves, wliicli, since they can no long(‘r keep 
pace with it, it leaves behind, ami rushing on 
through, it mav be, an analysis of the circum- 
stances, it may l)e a reti’ospect of previou.s events 
leaves to the iul'erior organs, hacked up by a sort 
of instinct, the practical task of saving the whole. 
Sooner or later, however, tlie normal condition 
of affaiis is resumed, and all the faculties, mental 
and physical, act once more in unison. The time 
it talces for this to happen varie.y with the indi- 
vidual. It seldom exceeds a socoikI or two, and 
Its lengtli may be said to be more or less a gauge 
of his practical character and fitues.s for respon- 
sibility. In plain English, it is nothing more 
or less than the time he takes to regain his prc.s- 
ence of mind. 

With Riinington, accustomed and trained to act 
promjitly in emergencies, that time was almost 
mappreciahle ; but shoit as it was, it had .sufficed 
for him to recognise Miller, able seaman in the 
Maharancr^ to speculate on his motives, and 
come to the conclusion that ho must either be 
the victim of a drunkai’d’s frenzy or of mis 
taken identity. Soon, howevei-, these .s])ccula- 
tions ceased, and all his energies were enlisted 
in the despt*rate struggle, on which, it seemed, 
depended his very life. Both men wore strong, 
and at first the contest was fairly equal. Rim- 
ington, however, was encumherod by his thick 
greatcoat, and this Udd on him more ever}' 
second. He felt that he was being slowly hut 
suredy force<l nearer the edge of the cliff. So far, 
the struggle had been carried on in siloaice ; now 
he shouted for help. AVith an oath, his oj>po- 
nent trieil to put his hand over his mouth, and, 
in 80 doing, partially threw hack his hood. 
Jii.st before, he had been gathering hinrself to- 
gether for a final throw j but when he saw 
Itimingtoii's features, he suddenly started back, 
pauseth a second, anil then saying, ‘ Great God I 
jt^s Mr Rimington/ made off at the top of his 
speed. 

‘Hi! Stop him! Help!* cried Rimiiigton, 
giving chase, for he had no mind to let him off 
80 eosilj^. 


‘Hullo! What is it?* cried a voice from the 
direction of Rose (^ottage. 

It was that of a young man, who, seeing how 
things were, (an to cut olV tiie fugitive. He 
judged his direction well, and at first it looked 
US if, between the ,tvo. Miller he secured. 

The latter, however, had a goo<l start of the 
stranger, and was greatly assisted by the dark- 
ness of the night. He wn^. also a good runner, 
BO tliat, althougli the chances seemed against him 
at first, he managed to give both his pursuers 
the slip. 

Tlie latter now turned to speak to each other. 
‘Hullo I Rimiiigton,’ crieil Forward; ‘I’m awfully 
glad to hce you hack. — But vdiat on earth has 
been hnjqHUiing 

‘That’s more than 1 can tell you,’ replied the 
other. ‘At least, if I can tell you what has 
been han^icning, T certainly can’t imagine why 
it has happened. I walked home from the 
station ; amt just ns T got to the door, T saw a 
man — tip'^y, as 1 thought — close to the <*dge of 
the clifi. J wiuit to see wliat I could do for him ; 
hut T soon found that the obligation was more 
likely to he on the other side— he very nearly did 
for me.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Sim])ly enough. He tried to tlirow me over 
the dill. Indeed, I thouglit he would have done 
it, too ; l;ut luckily for me, just as J thought 
that it was all up, my liood g )t shoved aside, and 
lie recognised me, stalled hade as if lie had 
been shot, and ran away. So here I am, all 
over niml, and very glad that it ’s no worse.’ 

*A^ou say that he recognised you. Do you 
know the man, then V 

‘ A^*s ; T do, and tliat is the strangest part of 
it all. He was a seaman in the Maharanee, a man 
(ailed Miller.’ 

‘(di/ij’h‘s Miller?’ 

‘Yc Why, do ijoa know him?’ 

‘I (1<» Know something of liini, and what made 
me adv was that 1 thought 1 recognised him as lie 
was running acros.^ the common. - What are you 
going to do now?— Inlonn the poliee?’ 

‘AVell, T really .scarcely know. It all seems so 
iu((jniprehensihle. lie evidently did not wish 
to murder mo- lli.it is, wlnui he saw who 1 was 
— because ln‘ could not have had a better chance. 

T can hardly believe that the man goes in for 
highway robbery, ilc certainly never tried to 
take my watch. But 1 suppose ^lat the best 
plan will ho to inform tin* ju)lic(', ns yon suggest.’ 

‘Approved,’ replied Forwaid, ‘witli one amend- 
ment. 1 am going home, and the police station 
i.s on my way, so 1 ’ll look out for that. You go 
straight home.’ 

‘It’s very good of yon. --Thanks, very miich.’^ 

‘Not tlie l»'a‘^t tiOuhl<* in llic* world, said 
Forward ; ‘good-night. There is something I 
want to tell y ni ; hut this business ought to 
done as soon as possihh* ; and I think that Mtt 
Rimington will tell you all about it to-momir(r , 
inoruing ; w 1 won’t stay. — Good -night again.’ ' 

‘Good-night.’ ’ ' 

The next morning, when he -cainp dou^ JRixUr 
ington found his mother awaiting him, hut 
Mary. ‘AVhy, mother,’ he said. that 

sister of min - ? I thought that she was* an ealrW 
bird.’ 
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^ ‘Mary won^t be long/ she replied. ‘Perhaps 
she knows that 1 have something to talk to you 
about.* Mrs EimiJicton spoke seriously, and her 
eon saw tkat she had something ofy importance to 
eommunicato. 

‘What has hajmened V. he asked. 

‘Your friend, Ogilvie Forward, has proposed to 
Mi&y. She has accepted him, and I have approved 
her choioe. He spoke to me about it yesterday 
. ntoiillng, and Colonel Forward was here in the 
iiiternoon.* • 

' ‘Well, mother,* he replied, as soon as he had 
; C0tnpl^ a very long-drawn whistle, ‘ yon know 
jhim better than 1 do. Still, I have seen quite 
jWOugh of Ogilvie Forwai*d to be able to eon- 
Igratulttte Mary from the' bottom of my heart, 
as far as lus character goes. — But what about his 
money ?’ 

‘Colonel Forward is very liberal about tlmt. 
He has offered to buy aii<l fnrnisli a bouse here 
■ at Whitby, and is goin« to settle twenty tlioueand 
i pounds on them, in addition to Ogilvie’s present 
J ; allowance, on the day that tlu y are married. It 
might not be thought very inucli by some jieoplo ; 
' hut our Mary’s husband will be better otf in this 
world’s goods than her motlicr was ; and if she 
loves him, and he will make her a good husband, 
' what should we have to say against it ?’ 

" Mt IS hard to lose Mary, mother ; but, as you 
say, it is her happiness, not ours, tliat we must 
care about. — What did you tell Ogilvie V 

‘I gave him my consent, and I answered for 
yours. There was something else which he asked 
me to tell you ; Mary, of course, knows it too. 
He is not really Colonel Forwards 8(jn. Who he 
really is, who iiis parents wore, he df>es not know. 
The colonel adopted him from a workhouse in 
the south of EnglaiKL Of course, it was right of 
him to tell u.s ; but at the same, time we know 
ton and like him for Ijimself, and 1 told him that 
it couhl make no possible dill'erenci.*.’ 

‘No, mother; certainly not,’ replied her son. 
Then he ad<led, as if struck l)y a sudden 
thought : ‘ J«)id he tell you what liis name was 
originally V 

‘ jSfo, dear, — Wliv?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. 1 had an idea; but it is much 
too improbable to be worth consideration. 1 sup- 
pose, tnough, that his Christian name is the same 
as it was before. — But never mind ; here conies 
^Maryi — Now, my lady, aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself / ; it ’s no good blushing. Mother’s 

been telling me what you do when I ’m at sea. 
Whois going to fill my pipe in future, i should 
like to know 'I However, I sup]>ose that you 
want to be congratulated ; and, on the wliole, I 
' tliink I *11 do so. — Now, go and make the lea.’ 

. After breakfast, llimington announced his iii- 
liention of going to look ilp Forward. When he 
arrived at Colonel Forward’s house, the bell was 
aus'vered by Ogilvie himself, but looking so 
strangely disarranged apd wild, that he could 
not help asking him if ♦,^^hing was tlui matter. 

‘ ; sometliing is the matter,’ he replied, 

‘4li|id it has made me the unhappiest of men, — But 
/ooms/in, and let me tell you about it.’ 

( Oolonal Forward was seated at the break- 
tkble^ from which the remains of that meal 
been cleared away. Kising as Rimiiigton 
8^ him by the ham I, saying at the 
I Slippy that Ogilvie juas already 


told yon about our misfortune 1 Poor boy, it is 
hard for him to bear. For myself, it does not 
matter; but for your sister and him it is hard, 
very hard.* 

‘No, sir,* replied Rimington ; ‘I don’t know 
what your trouble is ; but it must be very groat 
to affect you thus.’ 

‘This, then, will tell you,* said the old man, 
putting into his hand a business-looking letter 
which lay upon the table. It was the announce- 
ment of the failure of a Mining Company. 

llimington read it through, and then put it 
down and looked at the colonel for nirther 
information. 

‘My whole fortune v’as in that undertaking,* 
he said simply ; ‘and now my sou and I are 
penniless.’ 

‘And now,’ said Ogilvie, ‘you know why I am 
the unhappiest man in the world. Yesterday, I 
would nut have called the Tzar my uncle. Now 
— what is there left for me to do but to tell your 
sister that I have not enough to offer her a meal, 
let alone a roof to’ 

‘But, Forward, you don’t think that Mary, you 
cannot tliink that she ’ 

‘That she would turn me away if 1 came to 
her a beggar in rags? No; Cod forbid! But 
in honour 1 cannot now ask lier to be my wife. 
You don't umlerstand bow 1 am placed. It’s 
not as if I bad a couple of Inimij’ed, or even 
one liundred a year left. Then, with iny pay, 
we could live in India, a soldier and his wife ; 
and my father would come too. 'i'hat w'as my 
one hope when lirsL this cursed letter came. But 
we shall not have a farthing—literalJy, not a 
farthing— except this house ami the clothes we 
aland in, I must leave the army.— But she will 
wait,’ he added ])a8siomitely. ‘ Say, as her bix)ther, 
that 1 may ask her to wait. My father and 1 are 
going out to Australia, uud I will work as never 
man worked yet to inukc a home for him and her. 
— It cun gain nothing to put off telling her; I 
will go at onc(?,’ 

‘ \Vait a minute,* cried Riminglon, as Ogilvie 
was leaving the room. ‘ 1 can’t tell what, but 
someth iug says that there is yet hoj)e. It is a 
very small chance ; but the thought of it crossed 
my mind this morning, and J ain’t help thinking 
of it. -You were nut always called Forwaixl. 
What was your name hefure V 

‘ Whiltlechurch.’ 

Without Bayirjg a word, Himington burst out 
laughing. It was now Ogilvie’s turn to look 
surprised. 

* Why, man, you are a millionaire ! Thei*e is a 
fortune waiting for you.’ 

‘Whatr 

‘ 1 mean exactly w hat 1 say. There is a fortune 
w'aitiiig for Ogilvie AVhittlechurch, and there are 
detectives scouring the country to find him — to 
find you,’ 

At tills moment there was a ring at the bell, 
and the maid brought in a card : ‘ Mr J. pRYiil% . 

Detective Department, Scotland Yard,’ At the 
bottom was written in pencil : ‘To speak with 
Captain Forward on important busiuess.* • 

‘ Why, here *8 the very man 1* cried Rimington, 
laughing. ‘ He already looks on you as a million- 
aire, and shows it by giving you brevet rank.-—, 
Well, I’m off, and shall expect you at Hose 
Cottage in on hour’s time atythe latest^ bolding 


Oh o wbwaV Jotonkili 
V«y2S.188e.l 
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your head up with all the dignity of yonr new- delay is found in some unfoivseen difflcultiefi' 
found thousandH.* which have arisen, one of which u tlie occurrence 


und thousands.* which have arisen, one of which tji tlie occurrence 

His first visit was to the police station, where of earth -.slips, which will have to be guarded 

. .1 n/riii .-J- ii. nni . i 


some very startling news awaited him. Miller’s against hy p/jtecting walls. The estimated 
body had been picked up at the foot of the amount of eartm to be removed was eight million 
cliffs, just under a well-known dangerous place, cubic metres ; but it is now found that this must 
about half a mile from where the struggle took lie increased to ten millions. The enlii’o length 


1 


place. He must have doubled, to throw his pur- of the canal is just under four miles, and no 


suers off the track, and then, venturing too close, further obstacles are anticipated to the successful 


without a sufticient knowledge of the neighbour- I 
hood, have slipped and fallen. Bui the strangest I 


conclusion of the w'orks at the time stated. 

Mf Itodier of Tambred, New South Wales, 


part was yet to come. On the body had been seems to h.ave hit upon a successful method of 
found a cheque for the extraordinarily large dealing with the rabbit-pcst, und asserts that in a 


sum of fifteen hundred pounds, signed Pedro period of eight months he lias cleared his part 


Bersauo. 

Then Riinington undei’stood wdiat had hap- 


of the country of the creatures. His plan is to 
employ nets and ferrets in the ordinary "ivay for 


pened. He asked to speak to the chief inspector, capturing the rabbits ; but w hile the females are 
who happened to be then at the station. They destroyed, all the males taken are again allowed to 


had a long talk in privatt*, of which it is only run loose. The result is that the does are soon 
necessary to give the last ftnv words. ‘ 8o, taking so reduced in nuniVier that the natural balance 


it all together, sir, 1 don’t think there is any case,’ between the sexes is destroyed, and confusion 


said the inspector. ‘I suppose that the gentle- reigns supreme. Moreover, the few young rabbits 


man’s death would be no advantage to this Bersaiio wdiich are born arc quickly destroyed by the. 


now’ V 
‘ No.’ 


I bucks. Jt wojuld seem that M. Pasteur’s method 
of infecting food with the microbes of chicken 


‘ Then, sir, I think that the best thing to do cholera is eilectnal in so far that the rabbits are 
will be to leave matters as they are. Yon see you killed that partake of the food ; but, contrary to 


have no proof, and the man is out of tlie counlry his anticipation.^, the disease does not prove to be 
by now’. If the sailor had actually attacked your I contagious to oilier rabbits. 


friend, the case w'ould be weak enough j but as it 
stands, I call it hopedess.’ 


The incrustation of steam-boilers has alwaj’S 
been a matter of pressing iinjKtrtance to engineers, 


Rimington thanked tlie inspector and walked | and many remedies have been pj‘i»posed to obviate 


home. 

His mother w’as sitting in the garden. 


what is not only an inconvenience but often 
a source of danger. 'The incrustation is due to 


could see Ogilvie and his sister walking together the mineral matter, chielly lime, which is con- 


by the sea. 


tained in all hard w’aters, and which is deposited 


* Georgie,’ said Mi'S Rimington, ‘ liow’ long hIuiII on l»oiliiig, as we can see by looking into any 
you have ashore r kettle tliut has been in use for even a short 

'time. A simple remedy has been tried by an 


* Nearly three months.’ 


‘I thought so; and that was wliy we ’ve just | Italian engineer, Ool Potto, and it is said with 
settlcil that the marriage shall take place towards j compleb siu'cess, in a boiler of tw’enty horso- 


the end of November.’ 
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Not tlie least interesting episode in ^Ir Stanley’s 
wonderful story of his last journey in the ‘ Dark 


power, containing one hundred and tw’enty-^ix 
tubes. He introduced into the boiler every w’cek 
l>vo kilos (about four and a fjuarter pounds) of 
sugar, with the result, that alter four months’ 
coiitinuons w’orkiiig, only a veiy thin film of 
incrustation w’as formed, and this w’as easily 
removed by simple W’ashing. Without the ti’cat- 
ni(uit with sugar, the same boiler liad previonsly 


Continent’ is bis account of the poisoned arrow's become incnisted in a period of si.x. weeks. The 
used witli such deadly effect by the natives ogainst method has the merit of simplicity and cheap- 


his follow’ers. ’fhe exact nature of the poison ness, and many will therefore be disposed to test 
used remained an enigma until he discovereil in its etficacy. 


one of the villages several packets of dried red ^\e are far behind our American friends in the 


ant«. and learnt tl.at the poison was proenro.l 


from them. The insects are dried, ground to 


lioped that our dilntoi'im‘s.s will at least enable 
us to benefit by the experience ol others. But 


powder, and cooked in palm-oil, and the mixture ^ 1 ,^, ,piestion 

is applied to tlie points of the arrows. The l]^\^ country in earnest. The 


is being 


l4ondan". 


noxious compound owes its pow’er to formic acid, Electric. Supply Coiporation are establishing liOr.; 
which existe in the bodies of ants, in certain mense. works at Deptford, near Greenwich, fJWy 
caterpillars, and even in stinging-nettles. When which place the cui'reiit is to be carried by 


pure, this acid has a most corrosive action on the to the metropoli.'j. To show' tlie vast scale ^ 
skin, producing blisters wdiich are ditliciilt to lieal. which these woiks are projected we may 


its action W’as no doubt especially deadly to those that they w’ill contain the largest dynomo^Ua^^lliijBi^ 
whose frames were already much w’eakened by in tlie worhk An ingot of steel weighina 


hunger and over-exertion. 


five tons, the biggest ever cast du 


The Corinth Canal, which was to have been just been produced by Messrs 


completed last year, will not, according to the Glasgow. Gut of this vast mass of xR9tat:4ll 


Report of the British Consul-general at Patras, be turned a shaft for one of these 
opened until November 1891. The reason of the shaft is one,tf)f three, and will be 


_J 


m 


1 
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■ long, and three feet in diameter, with a twelve- 
inch hole through its centre. When thus finished, 
it will weigh twenty-three tons. 

Professor Hartlejr has found^ that a small 
quantity of ozone in a tube two\feet in length 
‘—presumably containing air — gives a distinctly 
; hllie colour. He therefore is led to believe tlmt 
i the presence of tliis little understood medium may 
; have an influence in determining the sky colour. 

\ ; We have recently learnt from the Chancellor of 
i Exchequer that tlie consumption of cofVee in 
:: this country is gradually falling ofl', and although 
' he tittributes this to the rivalry of cocoa, there is 
i efearly another reason which it is not rliffi cult to 


is too hard and granular for any purpose, except, 
I perhaps, the making of weights ; and the modem 


weighing-machines are driving the old-fashioned 
weights out of use. But, according to the American 


MamifarMrer, scrap- tin can now be turned to 
better account. Tlie pieces are first of all cut 
into certain sizes, and are then fed into a machine 
which folds the metal upon itself, compresses it, 
furnishes it with a point and a head and turns 
it out a finished nail, which can be di iven without 
breaking into the hardest wood. 

Dr ^ B. W. Richardson has recently called 
attention to the good treatment of the animals 
at the Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, Batter- 
sea, Ijondon. Any dog found wandering in the 
streets is taken to this Home, aiul kept for a 
certain time, in case an owner, or failing tlmt, a 
purchaser, is found for him. THterly vagrant and 
valindess dogs are put to a painless death in the 
hitlial chamber devised by Dr Ricliardson, and no 
fewer than a hundred thousand have been so 
destroyed. Five dogs affected with rabies have 
been taken otf the streets and destroyed here. 
Dr Richardson has contrived a lethal muzzle for 
dogs, which can be used in tlie streets by the 


.discover. Few persons, we venture to sav, know 
what cenuinc coffee is like, and what a delicious 


what genuine coffee is like, and what a delicious 
and healthful beverage it constitutes. It is mostly 
sold mixed with chicory, and, it is said, other 
things cheaper than chicory ; and such coffee mix- 
tures contain so little coffee that it is not justifi- 
able to call them by that name. It may be said 
buyers can guard themselves against sinih 
. practices purchasing the berry whole and grind- 
ing it for themselves. This is commonly done in 
w^dll-ordercd households ; but the great majority 
of coffee-drinkers will not take the trouble to do 
so, or are often so situated that they are unable to 
do so. But even here the fraudulent trader steps 
in to render such a precaution abortive, for he 
manufactures the berries themselves in a manner 
so true to nature that th(?y arc difficult of detec- 
tion. According to a (hu’man chemical journal, 
this nefarious industry is carried on by certain 
firms in Cologne, wliere the artificial beans are 
made by machines devised for the ])urpose. The 
materiuT of which tlioy are compounded is burnt 
flour or meal ; but tliey can be distinguished from 
genuine coffee by the circumstance that they sink 
when immersed in ether, whereas the true coffee- 
berry will flout in that lifpiid. 

Execution of criminals by electricity, instead of 


police, and also a similar apparatus for liorscs, 
\Ve presume that this latter would be used iii 


by the hangman’s rope, is now the law in the State 
ot New York ; and althoiigli, happily, no criminal 
has yet qualified himself for this new mode of 
death, some curious experiments have been made 
; on dogs, calves, ami horses, witli a view to find 
out the point in the body to which the current 
can be most elfic.acionsly applied to insure an 
immediately fatal result. Tlie experiments were 
emried out at Edison’s laboratory, and an alter- 
nating current was employed —that is, a current 
which chaifg;^s its direction aljont thrcij hundred 
times per second, and which is therefore dilferent 
from a battery current, which has one constant 
direction. For each victim the wires were arranged 
differently, so that the charge might enter by the 
brain, the heart, &c.; and in every case death was 
instantaneous and, as far as could be judged, 
utterly painless. The bodies of the animals were 
in noway disfigured, and in the case of the calves, 
were taken away by the butclier who hroimht 
them, to be dressed tor f/^d. We may hope that 
■ at no distant day the i/.vctric current will be used 
generally in slaughter-houses. As to its more 
employment in our gaols, we shall gain 
f^^perience from the operation of the new law 
St^hrAttierica.* 


scraps of tinned iron have been a 
^pl^^jprDaiict of many trades, and it is not 


^ see large quantities of this metal 
It is not worth pasting, for it 


We presume that this latter would be used iii 
eapCH of glanders, that terrible disease which is 
contagions between the horse and man. 

A tunnel on the Rhondda and Swansea Bay 
Railway, Wales, has just been completed. It is 
two miles in hmgth, and runs throngb such a 
mountainous country that it was impracticable to 
drive any shafts into it from above during the 
progress of construction. In .spite of this, when 
the two headings vvhitdi were driven from eitlier 
end met, the one formed a perfect continuation 
of the other, and tlie levels did not differ to the 
extent of half an inch. The object of this rail- 
way is to connect the extensive coalfield of tlie 
Rhondda Valley with the. port of Swansea. 

Mr JiiUc has ri'cently made a communication 
to the French Academy of Sciences with reference 
to a new process for iinrdt>ning plaster of Paris, 
by which that comparatively friable compound 
is made so dense and liard that it can be used for 
(looring purposes. The plaster, of good quality, 
i.s mixed witlj one-.sixth its xveight of finely sifted 
and recently slaked white lime. This mixture is 
used like ordinary plaster, but with as little water 
as possible, and with g]*eat expedition. When 
thoroughly dry, it is treated with a saturated 
solution of eitlier zinc sulphate or iron sulphate 
(white vitriol and green vitriol are the common 
English names for these salts). The first will cause 
the plaster to remain white, and the latter will by 
gradual oxidation give it. the colour of iron rust, 
and an application of linseed oil will give this 
reddened jilttster the appearance of mahogany. It 
is obvious that this method of rendering plaster 
hard, if as effectual as its author asserts, will lead 
to its employment for many purposes for which at 
present it could not be used. 

The Bi'itish Mnseuin is now furnished with a 
complete system of electrical alarms, so that the 
occummee of fire or outrage by dynamite can ^ 
immediately signalled to the firemen’s room, while 
at the same time the police and gatekeepers are 
put on the alert. It will be remembered that in 
the abortive attempt to blow up part of tW 
Tower of London by dynamite, a tew years back, 
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the offender was caught through the prcniipt element renders it free from tlic atUicks of insects ; 
action of closing the Tower gates and subjecting while nails and screws didven into the wood dp 
every one witlfin the walls to a seai'ching examina- not rust, this last advantage being probably due 
tion. ^ to tlie oil* w^ icl^^t contains. 

In a paper read before the China brancli of tlie At a tini^ wj/en we are making a great addition 
Royal Asiatic Society, Captain Moore, of Her to the number of our ships of war, criticism by a 
Majesty’s ship Uambler, gives an interesting competent outsider is worthy of respectful atten- 
description of the ‘bore’ or tidal wave which tioii. Admiral Porter, of the IT uiteu States navy, 
often occurs in Hangchow Bay. Thi.s ‘bore’ is has assumed this role in two* papers which he has 


caused by the tide in the bay meeting the current 
from the river, and it travels up stream at the rate 
of from ten to thirteen miles an hour. The height 


of the advancing wave reaches fourteen feet, and conflict. While the big vessels are busy with 

11 11*.. I' i.. » .1... -..*11 il-.. i. I 1. 


it js followed for some distance by agitated water 


published on ‘ The Naval War of the Future,’ in 
whic^i he supposes, by way of illustration, that 
th<‘ English and French fleets have come into 


an artillery duel, their discomfiture is brought 


in which no small boat can live. The rush of the about by ‘speedy little craft,’ which entangle the 
wave is so strong that the liamhkr wius covered propellers of the larger vessels with iron W'ires 
with spray us its waters broke agaiiLst the broad- and render them helpless. Then the little tor- 
side of tlie sliip. A vast wall lias been built l)y • pedo boats come upon the scene and sink the iron- 

the inhabitants at the mouth of the estuary, to j clads. In a word, the admiral does not believe 

protect the country from the ‘bore,’ and it is , that our expensive monsters will fulfil their 

strengthened in one place which i;^ exposed to its j promise ; while dynamite projectiles and long- 

full force by a buttress two hundred and fifty- ; range dynamite guns will hi*, more than a match 
three feet loni' and sixty-tliree feel wide. Behind j for them. He instances the astonishing result 
tills wall the boats are drawn ini for shelter when j lately produced exiieri mentally when a shell cou- 
the wave is expected. It will he remembered j tainiug only two and a half pounds of dynamite, 
that on some rivers in our own country we have propelled from a seven -inch gun with the compara- 
the same jilienomeiia on a far smaller scale. tively small charge of tweiity-tliree poumls of 

The fading ami yellowing of photograplis after gunjiowder, was fired against a seven-inch iron 
they have reached a certain age lias long been a turret weighing thirteen tons. This structure 
reproach to that, luetliod of printing from the I was carried bodily a distance of tweiity'-fivc feet, 
negative which is known as silver ju’inting on and its iron plates were torn asunder, 
allmniinised paper, and to a great extent that Bromine, one of the elemeiilaiy bodies, a 
method lias of late years been super.seded by dark-brown volatile liquid, which is obtiiined ; 
others which are moi’o permanent in their results, from sea-w’ater and saline springs, and is a by -pro- | 
The last new method of this kind is that just duct of certain cliemical operations, is coming into ; 
introduced by Mr V^aleiitine Bland lard, and which use as a disin fee. taut and deodorant. It has long j 
he calls the Platinum Black Process. lu tlii.s been used in surgery for the treatment of foul 
system the picture is printed on a si her-pre pared ulcei‘s, c^^c. ; and now that it can be obtained at 
paper (not albuniini.sed), and the image is changed a comparatively cheap rate, it is likely to find a 
to permanent platinum by after-treatment with a far more (*xtensive employment. In a pure state, 
salt of that metal. From specimens which we it is im -' ‘.orrosive, and its vapour is nuist irritat- 
have seen, we predict a great future fur this ])r(>- ing to tin. nose, thruat, and eyes. But for general ^ 
cess. It is especially adapted to the wants of use it would bo diluted with about eight him-- 
amateurs, whose troubles in pliotography geuer- dred jiarts of water, in which state it is quite 
ally begin when they commence priiiling from innocuous. 

their negative.*^. Mr B. PifTard dcsciibe.s, in the CJicmical 

According to a New Orleans paper, tlie inor- the simple preparation of a pigment which seems 
tality among the negroes of that city is double to posse.ss the appearance and properties of Indian 
that of white persons ; and the same may be .said ink. An excess of camphor is allowed to remain 
of other southern cities. The reason for this in- fur twenty-four hours in strong sulphuric acid, 
creased mortality among the blacks is said to be when the mixture presents the nppeai’ance of a 
found in their neglect of hygienic laws, lack of reddish gelatinous mass. This is l)^ted, when it 
comforts and conveniences in their liumes, and j eflervesces, and fumes of sulphurous acid are 
unrestrained indulgence in viciou.s practices. On given off, leaving a residue which is intensely 
the other hand, the negroes of New Orleans seem black. Further evaporation causes the excess of 
to he singularly free from the attack of diphtheria, ■ camplior and the acid to be driven away, and the 
for out of thirty-three cases of that disease in one remainder forms a black pigiimiit, \vhicli can be 
month three only were credited to negroes. applied to paper or other sur laces in the ustn^ . 

So much has recently been heard about the way. • n iV 


month three only were credited to negroes. applied to paper or other sur laces in the usu^l . 

So much has recently been heard about the way. • n iV 

untold wealth of the ruby mines of Burmah, that in a papi.u’ recently read before the Royw:/ 
we are apt to forget that another valuable product Institution by Sir James N. Dougla^ it 
of that country is found in its forests of teak- stated that Faraday was first consulted 
wood. Now that we buihl our ships of iron, Trinity House lus to the capabilities 
this wood does not perhaps command the import- magiieto-elcctric light in 1858, and 
ance wh,ioh it possessed in past times ; but it has meuts were made at tlie Nore \nth a viewto,^fc- 
so many valuable properties, that an unlimited its efficacy as a 1 iimi mint lor Jighthquac^, 


supply of it would soon find for it new employ- I then that Furaday- 


_ -whose discoyeri^ea had L 

ment. For hardness and durability it has^ few j birth to the new light— reported' that 
equals, wJiilo at the same time it is easily worked, ; ant was not only fit for the porticuto. 

. Ai u £ -J. • *1. .... Kinf ninf if ttnxra nmarui/>fa at 


although, from the silex which it contains, it soon in view, but that it gave prospects oJ .iwwbpf 
blunts the best tools. But this same siliceous ment the Ipuits of which it was uqt to ^ 
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latetee; These wor^ are indeed prophetic, when 
ve look around us and see the immense activity 
on every side which is due to various schemes of 
lighting by means of the dynaino-Yjiichine, which 
is the improved niogneto-machinc of Faraday’s 
time. It 18 now possible to obtain a light of one 
htu^dred and fifty inilliou candle-power, which, 
course, is far in ^excess of any reciuircment. 
Sir James Douglas recognises the advantage of 
v'the hrilliant light which electricity affords for 
{Client headlands and isolated rocks at a disftxnce 
jt^m the coast, wliilc oil and gas lights are more 
suitable foi' conlined navigation. All are practi- 
cally valueless in thick fogs ; and the problem of 
ipenetrating such clouded atmospheres still awaits 
Solution. Id is proposed to use sound-signals in 
the shape uf dynamite cartridges, which can be 
^eKploded by an electric current ; but, unfor- 
tunately, fog is an impediment to sound as well 
as to light 

Teiegraphic instruriumts wliich deliver their 
messages in the form of printed type xvere looked 
upon when they were iirst introduced us marvels 
of constructive skill, but they are now too 
common to elicit much remark. Macliiues which 
lire constantly reeling out yards of ‘tape,’ upon 
which are plainly i>rinted the latest news, and the 
last quotations from the Stock Excliange and 
Various markets, are now familiar things in the 
halls clubs and otlier places of public resort. 
As the printed tape accumulates, it is cut oil in 
lengths and pinned on a board, so that all can 
benefit by the news it contains. If not so gath- 
ered up, it lies in a heap, and lie who wants to 
consult it is in much itie same position as the 
proverbial searcher for a needle in a haystack. 
But now that an improved apparatus bus been 
invented by Messrs Moore and Wriglit, we may 
expect these ditiiciilties to disappear. The 
‘Column’ Printing Telegraph explains its own 
nuBsioii, which is to do away with the reel of 
tape and to print the words in column form, in 
the same way that a type writer presents it to 
' the reader’s eye. The instrument is xvonderfully 
ingenious, and does its work with accuracy and 
, despatch. Hcveral Colginu printing-machines can 
.^ operated from one centre, as in the case of the 
■ lilder form of instrument. 


;; , A TKUE SNAKE-STOKY. 

By 1>h a. bxftAinjNo, 

L mine so, because the vast majority of 

Onake-atories are untrue — palpably and absurdly 
iwtnie to those wdio have studied anything of the 
liatui?e or habits of the creatures to which they 
|«rt)fe»Jedly refer. They pass muster, however, 
;in: many inste because so little is knowui of 
the manners and customs of ix*ptiles in general 
knd of serpents in particular ; and it is extraordi- 
note how even JZt best scientific works 
ron.^natural history, whilst accurately describing 
li'the anatomical and physiological characteristics 
flihl » enhke, will yet frequently perpetuate and lend 
L^liithi^ty to the most vulgar errors in ulluding to 
mode of life. Again, such is the terror 
;thm ‘creeping things’ inspire, that in 
where it is impossible to^doubt the 


hona fides of the narrator, ridiculously distorted 
and impossible versions of actual phenomena 
are given through hurried and horrified obser- 
vation. 

To most people, the very term ‘snake’ or ‘ser- 
pent’ — for their signification is the same — conjurea 
up the idea of a creature fiendish in cruelty and 
aggressively inimical to man, gifted with a deadly 
venom, speed for pursuit, and unutterable malevo- 
lence. Yet the poor ophidian is only too desirous 
to shun notice — I believe there is absolutely no 
exception to this rule — where ho has time and 
opportunity, though he is frequently siiiqirised, 
and compelled to act on the defensive, owing .to j 
his want of hearing and defective vision, rro- 
bably no serpent can see anything distinctly at a 
distance of three times his own length, though 
they may be conscious of intercej)tion of light, 
or feel the vibration of an approaching footstep. 
Certainly, no words can exaggerate the awful 
power of the poisons of some of the more virulent 
species — I say poisons, because there utay be as 
nian}'^ 8ej)urate and individual venoms as there are 
venomous kinds, for anything we know to the 
contrary ; though, in considering this most mys- 
terious attribute, we might pause to compare the 
effects of the tiny, almost microscopic hair-tubules 
(d' a tropical nettle, prodiuung violent fever of the 
whole system, with, possibly, gangrene of the stung 
limb, or those chemicals which affect the human 
tissues when subdivided into millionths of u grain. 
But few know — and perhaps fewer still will 
believe — that of the whole number of serj^nt 
species known in the world, than vne-eA(j}Uh 
only are venomous, and that one- fourth of these 
are never seen on land, being inhabitants of the 
ocean. 

Snakes, moreover, seem to be deemed fair game 
for fiction and falsehood by common consent, 
and so generally is this fact recognised in America 
— where most of these monstrous anecdotes are 
cfuicocted, or at anyrate first see the light of print 
— that the term ‘snake-story’ luis passed into a 
byword and a reproach, an epithet which is well 
iiudei’stood and acknowledged as a euphemism for 
that which requires considerably more than the 
})roverbial grain of salt for its deglutition. When 
the rumour comes of a big fire, or an earthquake, 
or a ^reat commercial disaster, the incredulous 
ones shrug their shouldei's and say : ‘ Oh, it ’s 
only a snuke-story I’ Many of these absurd yarns 
which find a place in the coliiniiis of Westein 
papers as pure jukes ai*e ([Uuted as sober facts by 
the press on this side of the Atlantic, and crop up 
ill the ‘ Naturalist ’ depurtnieiit of magazines which 
devote a portion of their space to that branch of 
science, especially — and I 'write it with sorrow 
— in those which ai*e published for the young. 
Boys and girls accept so confidingly what tliey 
read, and form and retain such strong impressions 
therefrom, tliat any misleading statement is far 
more deplorable in their cose than one which may 
appeal to those of more mature years. And they 
are such capital observers ! Some of luy pleas- 
antest associations with this subject huv<$ arisen 
through the interest and enthusiasm displayed by 
young friends in connection with it ; anti nothing 
delights me more than the receipt of a letter from 
some youthful ophiologist — often quite irnknown 
to me— asking for advice about the purchase of a : 
pet snake, the method of its mmatenance, or the 
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A TRUE SNAKMTORY. 


compatibility of auch an institution with the 
extent of the writer’s pdcket-money or the pre- 
judicea of bis immediate relatives. 

]^fore ^relating my true snake-story, let me 
offer a sample of the other brand — the ‘unake- 
atory* whicri is not true. I clipped it from a 
paper published in the very country in which the 
scene of the other is located, Guiana. 

A boa-constrictor woke up thin and liiiiigry 
after a three months’ nap, and set off to look lor 
his breakfast. He was soon rewarded by the 
capture of an agouti, which he crushed fuul bolted 
whole, after the manner of liis kind. His appetite 
being not yet appeased, he went still farther afield 
in quest of prey, and presently coming to a fence 
and essaying to pass through between the stakes, 
be was slopped midway by the lump in liis body 
^which was tlie outward and visible sign of the 
defunct bdt undigested agouti. As lie lay in 
this position, another agouti liappeued to wander 
incautiously near his nose, and was seize*!, con- 
stricteil, and swallowed in like manner. Agouti 
'number two passes down the serpent’s body to 
join its predecessor, but was stopped on the other 
side of the fence ; and the state of affairs now 
was that the boa could indther go ahead nor 
astern, being janiiaed by his fore-and-aft inside 
passengers ; and in that situation was fouinl, 
caught., killed, and made into a ‘ snake-story.’ 

For the trutli of what follows 1 can vouch, as 
all the collateral and corroborative circumstances, 
though not the main inciileiit, came directly 
under my j)ersonal notice. 

The wife of one of the overseers on the Kiimore 
estate in Domerara had one morning laid her 
baby asleep in its cradle wliile she performed 
certain household dutie.s. Eiiinore is — or was at 
the time of which I write — the largest sugar- 
plantation in that county, for so are the three 
pi’ovince.s called whicli together make up British 
Guiana — namely, Hemerura, Berbice, and iCsse- 
quibo. The estate has a station on the little line 
which runs through several small towns, still 
bearing their quaint old Dutch names, as far 
as Mahaiciu The baby aforesaid was carefully 
screened from the blazing heat of the day within 
a cool greeii-Jalousied veranda, and was lightly 
covered with a muslin net, to guard its slumbers 
against the disturbing iutluence of Hies, i 4 ara- 
bundas, scorpions, spiders, and other small but 
unpleasant doer, of which thi.s favoured land is 
the happy hunting-ground. It was three months 
old, Wiis No. 1, and was the pivot on wliich the 
daily life and love of both its parents revolved. 
1 regret to say 1 have forgotten wliether it was a 
boy or a girl. 

Picture to yourself, then, if you can, the horror 
of the young mother when, on stealing into the 
veranda to refresh herself with a peep at her 
imcousciqus darling, she beheld on the muslin 
cover a live serpent ! She had not been long in 
the colony, but hud already sufficient experience 
of its teeming reptilian fauna to recognise the 
blood-red, bluut-headed creature which lay on 
her child as a coral snake, reputed to be so 
deadly *08 to slay a man or horse with its bite 
iff twenty minutes. It had apparently fallen into 
the cradle from the ledge of the Venetian shutter 
above, and its weight causing tlie muslin to 
bog down, it was unable to raise its body high 
enough to get over the edge of the wicker-work 


and escape, as it seemed to be endeavouiing to 
do. * 

Terror-stricken as she was, the poor girl by 
a desperate eff<, t summoned up all her self- 
control and ren^ined still, knowing that if the 
baby were disturbed it might by its movement 
provoke the snake to strike. After watching 
the ineffectual efforts of the latter to climb the 
side of the cradle for a few moments, which 
seemed like hours, an idea flew over her half- 
numbed brain. She crept gently forwaid, inch 
by inch, until by stretching fortli one foot she 
could touch the locker. Getting her toe under- 
neath this, she slowly raised it until the basket 
was tilled considerably away from lier, and W’as 
consequently lowered on the side towards which 
the intruder was directing its attempts at ascent. 
The ]>lan succeeded admirably ; the unsuspicious 
serpent wriggled its way up the now moderately 
inclined plane of the net, retarded in its pro- 
gre.s.s only by the unstable hold allorded by the 
latter. Its head was already o\'er the e<lge, and 
in another quarter of a minute it would liuve 
been upon the lioor, when the treacherous rocker 
slipped from her foot, the snake rolled ,back 
lower than before, carrying the edge of the narrow 
curtain down in its fall, and tlie mother stumbled 
wildly to recover her nearly lost balance. It was 
too much for Ijer ; tlie awful tension snapped, 
and slie called her husband s najne with a hoarse 
cry. 

Well tliat she did ! He was nearing the ! 
house at the time on his homeward way to mid- 
day bi’eakfa.st, and just caught sound of that 
agoni.-^ed wliisper as lie ci'ossed the muddy canal 
A few se(toii(ls latter lie was in tlie veranda, 
reading his wife's bloodless face with wild ques- 
tioning eyes. No speech could she force throdgh 
her hot lips ; no word spoke he, but he followed 
her outstretched linger as she pointed to the 
still swe ng cradle. With one dash be seized 
the mushu mid tore it off. Had this been done 
at lirst, no doubt all would have been well, 
but the free border being within the side, the 
light net slipped from under the weight of the 
snake, and tlie icqitile fell hissing and writhing 
upon the naked body of the ehihl, now crying | 
and lifting uj) its iiands towards its mother. 
There was no inoivient for thought. Like light- 
ning he gripped the infant by the shoulder and 
threw it out on the lioor, uhere it fell with 
a broken collar-bone, but saved ! 

And it was through being called upon to 
administer restoratives to the wife and to treat 
this injury— which may have been caused by 
the full, or, more probably, by the frenzied grasp 
of his powerful luiiid- that 1, in the absence of 

my friend. Dr D , whose guest 1 was, learned 

the foregoing particulars within ten niinutei 
of their occurrence. The snake was already 
despatched, and lay on the veranda boards 
its head smashed Hut by an unnecessarily 
meiidous stamp of tlie paternal heel. I 
just say that youth and a good constituUppj-^ 
which the Morayshire breezes were not yet 
sipated by fever and ague, enabled the 
to throw off the nervous illness wdth 
was threatened ; and that, although fhe conjBtioff 
of the child’s shoulder and the pain aiticiln4^, 
it naturally caused the parents great. ygri^ 
recovered perfectly without any of 
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t&e uBe bf the to The fragmeiUjs of the snake 
were gathS^ed np ajid preserved in a glass jar 

i. 6f white ram from the factory * still j’ and long 
afterwards as he told the tale% the big black- 
, bearded Scotchman’s lips woulAgo white with 
eager and his forehead bead a? he shook his 

j. ilst at ‘yon deviP in the bottle. And I dare- 
' that it moves him so to this day. 

f; Ear I had not the heart to tell’ him that 
■the creature was harmle8.% and that he had brcjken 
baby’s collar-bone over a poor worm who 
bbuld do less injury tliaii a mosquito. Fer- 
l^eiltly do I hope that they have never learned 
f think the reptile could hardly have been I 
lir^Ognised after its immersion in the coarse canlui; 1 
as it lay recently dead, there was no mis- 
.ciyiking it for anything else than Sciflale conmatinny 
I «' species of somewhat vivid colour, inhabiting 
iti^ical Americii and some of the West India 
Islands, but wholly devoid of venom. The error 
^.is typical of a very common one in popular j 
' Nomenclature. The really poisonous coral snakes 
; 6f these countries sliould properly be called 
:‘ppmiV as their name was originally derived 
.from the Spanish by refuson of their colours. 
Vermilion, black, yellow, and white, being dis- 
posed in ‘rings’ around their bodies. (The in- 
i' tensity of their lethal power, by the way, is much 
*ex1^gerated, the great viperine serpents of those 

■ regiom,.such as the rattlesnake, far-de-lunce, and 
bushmaster, being much more virulent.) But 
by “corruption the term ‘coral’ has come to be 
applied to any snake which bears some degi’ee 
01 red in its coloration, and has carrie.d a veno- 
mous reputation along with it. If there were 
■anythin*; in a name, one would be compelled 
to admit that this same coronatam should be 
t/w^icoral snake, par excellencr^ seeing that the 
whole of the upper surface of its body presents 
the brilliant hue of that gem. ‘Corral,’ how- 
ever, it could not be, as the colour is plain 

. without pattern from stem to stern. And it the 
declaration of its innocence forms a damp and 

■ de;^resaing ajipendix to this tale, kindly remem- 
• ber, in extenuation of the circumstance, its ex- 
ceptional character as that seeming poiadox, a 

snake-story. | 


The sewage is pumped from the main sewer 
into a shoot filled with iron plates, wlrich, being' 
connected with a dynamo, are transfo^inod into 
electrodes. The sewage passes by gravitation 
between these plates, and the contact with the metal 
gradually causes the organic matter to rise in 
small flocciilent particles. The action produced 
by the electric current splits up the water and 
sodium, magnesium and other chlorides, which are 
always present in sewage, into their constituent 
parts. At the ])ositive pole, chlorine and oxygen 
ai'e set free, and these elements are liberated in 
a nascent state, a condition in which they are 
intensely active, so that the organic matter in the 
sewage is rapidly oxidised and burnt up to in- 
nocuous coinpoiiiids, and produces bypo-chlurous 
acid ; the positive iron plate is attacked, and 
ferrous hypo-chlorite forjne<l. A portion of the 
hypo-chlorous acids attack the oi’gunic matter, 
putrefying sewage having a strong atlinity for 
oxygen. At the m^gntive pole, ammonia, potass, 
soda, magnesia, cS:c., are obtained. The particles 
of matter gradually accumulate at the top, and 
arc run olF into settling- tanks, and afterwards the 
sliulge may be pressed into cakes or otherwise 
disposed of. The cHluent is then pumped off, and 
is j>erfectly clear and inodorous. 

The relative merits of the cost of this in com- 
parison with other systems is a point with which 
we cannot deal ; but a distinct advance in sani- 
tary science seems to have been made by the 
ap})lication of electricity to sewage purification. 
Any improvement on the system of sewage-dis- 
poaal at present in force will be welcmned by the 
public ; and the electrical system seems to possess 
peculiar advanbiges over chemical treatment. 


the BLBCTRICAli TUEATMENT OE SEWAGE. 

i ThB subject of the best means of sewage precipita- 
and piiTification at a moderate cost is one 
SSbat has agitated the minds of scientists for years. 
Ifelious systems of chemical treatment have been 

e pounded ; but a distinct advance seems to have 
N made by Mr VViliiam Webster, F.O.S., wlio 
fprppdses to treat the sewage by direct contact \yith 
: 'Electricity, the sewage being resolved at oiice into 
chemical elements, and precipitated in the 
of slud^, and rendered imiocuous at the j 
i jaame By permission o^f the Metropolitan 

of^^W Mr Web‘*‘^r^1ias erected, at his 
coat,^ at the Southern Outfall Station at 
experimental works capable of treating 
at the rate of fifty thousand gallons 
the process at pi’esent being only carried 
i^|fl|(/^termitteiitly ; and the system w^as inspected 
at the rate of about twelve thousand 
hour^ on the 27th of Max’cb, by a 
of the press. 


HON DEL OF SriUNG. 

Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! IIow wistfully 

That clear soft note of spring breaks through 
Our tearful Lent : hark ! — one, Uvo, tliiee — > 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo I 

To where old ilreams their spoils renew, 

Thou art the ‘ open Sesiime,’ 

And bringest wondrous things to view. 

0 sweet refrain ! Time was wlien we, 

From liearts no sorrow could subdue, 

Gave buck the call with childish glee — 

Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! 

r. W, RoosJi. 
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THE HOME OF THE MORTIMERS. 

The soutljorn part of Ilerefordsliire, with its 
cathedral city, and the ever-winding, ever-changing 
Wye, has fur long been an object of attention 
to the liealth -seeking tourist ; but somehow or 
other, the northern part of the county has been 
neglected ; and yet, for historical associations, for 
its lish-abounding rivers, and its charming and 
varied scenery, where could a few weeks be spent 
to greater advantage ? If you are interested in 
ecclesiastical architecture, a visit to the ancient 
Priory Church of Leominster will allord you 
magnificent specimens of late Norman and Early 
English styles ; or at the villages of Yarpole and 
Pembridge, quaint country churches with de- 
tached belfries some yards distant from the 
main buildings. Should your tastes lie in the 
direction of history, the district abounds in the 
remains ami sites of ancient British and Roman 
camps, for as early as the first century of our era 
the Romans fought with and conquered the Silures, 
by whom Herefordshire was then poj)ulated ; and 
at still later periods the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, 
the occupation of Leominster alternately by the 
rival Royalist and Parliamentary armies, and the 
visits of the two unfortunate Charleses, will afford 
food for re (lection, and matter for any amount of 
mental picture-jiainlSng. 

I wonder how many readers of (Jhmitbirss 
Journal have explored that much neglected but 
most engaging ruin in the extreme north-western 
corner of the county known as Wigniore* Castle ? 
It is more than probable few have ever heard 
of such a place -a place, withal, rich in traditions 
of the past, and closely connected with the lives 
of several generations of Mortimers. If you 
should ever be in the vicinity of Leominster, a 
town of quaint old streets, pay a flying visit 
to the home of the Mortimers. The disttince is 
Hbout nine miles, the road excellent, the scenery 
not to be surpassed. You can drive ; and host 
Bedford of the Royal OaJc Hotel will provide you 
with as good a ‘pair in hand* as you can desire. 
Or, you cun take the train to Kingsloud Station, 


on the Leominster and Kington branch railway, 
and walk the remaining five miles. Or, if your 
legs are muscular and your lungs sound, you 
can tramp the whole distance, an alternative 
much to be recommended. 

It was one of those deliciously cool days in 
the eai-ly part of September that I chose for 
the walk to Wigmore. Providing myself with 
a trusty walking-stick, a pocket telescope, a local 
guide-book, and an Ordnance Survey map of 
the district, I left Leominster by the West Street 
and Bargates ; and on arriving at tlie cross 
roads, just a mile out of the town, paused for 
a few minutes at Barons* .Cross, the spot pointed 
out by tradition os the place wliere the barons 
of the royal army from the south and those 
f?*om Leominster met for consultation on their 
way to clii the advance of the opposing forces 
under Edward Mortimer from the nprth, A 
farther trudge of three' miles through a really 
luxurious country, fruit-lailen orchards, and field 
upon field of golden grain, only waiting the 
reaper’s sickle, to my right and to my left as 
far as the eye could reach, with here and 
there a hopyard, where scores of busy fingers 
were deftly plucking the rich clusters from 
the gracefully climbing bine; the scene being 
interspersed by trees, upon whose l^ves artist 
Nature had already begun to paint those rich 
autumnal tints which no Royal Academician 
has yet been able to put on canvas — and so 
I reached Kingslund, a charming straggling village 
quite a mile in length, with the church on my 
left dedicated to St Michael, find founded in 1290 
by Edward, Lord Mortimer, to whom the manor: 
then belonged. A mound near the rectory 
pointed out to me Jis the site of an ancient 
by the believing said to be the burial-plac^;;^ 
King Merewald, or rather of his body, 
his head is traditionally reputed to 
one of the grinning gold-bedecked^ skull 
the altar of the Priory Church at 

Another half-mile, and I found myaelf 
the inscription on ‘The Monument,^ # 
pedestal erected in 17U9 to commemorate .m battle 


fought on February 2, 1461 (erroneoualy stated 
qii the stone to have been 1460), between the 
forces of Edward Mortitner, Earl of March, after- 
wards Edward IV., on the side 'if York, and those 
of Henry VI., on the side oK* Lancaster. The 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross lasted f ;om nine in the 
inbrning till sunset, the Lancastria ^ nrmy being 
entirely routed, four thousand ‘good men and 
true’ being left dead and ‘lying on the field. 
Owen Tudor, great-grandfather of Henry VITL, 
and many Welsh eliiefs and Englishmen of dis- 
tinction, were taken pi’isoners. sonn^ being executed 
■at Leominster, others at Hereford. ‘This,’ says 
the inscTiption, ‘was tlie decisive battle which 
'placed Edward IV. on the throne of England ; he 
was crowned king on the 5th of March following.’ 
This latter statement is incorrect, as Edward was 
not formally crowned till the 28th of June. 
Standing with my back to the pedestal and 
looking northwards, the great ‘ West I’ield,’ where 
the Lancastrian generals Pembroke, Tudor, and 
Ormonde had so skilfully disposed their forces 
on the eve of the buttle, lay like a panorama 
before me. There in the distance was the entrance 
to the valley of Aymestrey, through which the 
forces of Mortimer advanced from Wigmore ; and 
there on tlie plain of Kingsland 1 coiihl in imagi- 
nation see the scantily clad Irish soldiers under 
Ormonde* fighting fiercely against tlie more dis- 
ciplined warriors under Richard. And then 
I thought of the words put into the months of 
Edward Mortimer and Kicliard Plantagenet on 
the eve of the battle, in Sliakspcare’s play of 
King ITcnrg VI. : 

Edivard. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I see three sims ? 

Uichard. Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun; 
Not separated with the racking clouds, 

But severed in a pale cloar-shiuing sky. 

See, sec ! they embrace, and seem to kiss, 

As if they vowed some league inviolable : 

Now are they but one lamp, one light, one .sun. 

In Ibis the heaven figures some event. ' 

I resume my tour, the road tujcing me over 
the very spot where the combat waxed fiercest ; 
and there away on the right, among the trees, 
was just the faintest peep of ].inctou School, one 
of tho.se old educational institutions of the last! 
century over whicli so many liard words have ' 
been band fed between tin’. Olmrity Comini.sdoners 
bn the one hand and the local Ifigwigs on the 
Other. F^ing just a little thirsty, I essayed a 
halt at an old wayside inn, known to artists 
and disciples of Izaak Walton ns a real haven of 
rest and refreshment for the weary of the human 
kind. Landlord H.ijbert.s welcomo<l me, as I am 
told he ever welcomes all callers, and as most 
British landlords, out of Loudon at all events, 
welcome touring callers •generally. A ‘cup’ of 
real Herefordshii’e cider, the usual passage of 
words in true English style anent the weather 
past, the weather presen tj-and the meteorological 
possibilities of the future^ and 1 had once more 
put foot to ground in the direction of Aymestrey, 
name made familiar to geological students in 
I Stnrchison’s i^iluria. To the right is the church 
St John and St Alkmund, containing an ancient 
Iri^nment’to the memorj^ of the founder, Sir 
the firm friend and ally of E<lmund 
•T. To the left are the famous Aymestrey 
quarries ; and os 1 cross t^e old bridge 


over sparkling Liigg as it rushes in hot haste 
to join its sister Wye at Hereford, I find myself 
in a narrow gorge, where the steep tree-clad 
hill-sides remind me very much of the beautiful 
pass of Aberglaslyn in North Wales, Emerg- 
ing from the valley, towering on my right is 
Croft Ambnry, on the summit of ■which the brave 
British chief Caractacirs encamped when retir- 
ing we-stwards before the victorious legions of the 
i Roman general, Ostorious Scapula. Caractacus 
had made a bold stand on tne arrival of the 
Roman forces in Siluria, and had been driven 
from camp to camp, until, as a final attempt 
to stay the onward rush of ‘the foreigner,’ he 
strongly intrenched himself on the top of a hill 
near Jh’nmpton Brian, ju.4 away to my left, called 
Coxall Knoll, where, however, he was again 
defeated, his wife and daughter being taken 
jjrisoners on the field of battle, and he himself 
compelled to llee into the north, where he ivas 
treachcron.sly given ii]> to the Romans, and con- 
veyed in triumph to Rome. 

Wigmore reaeheil at last, in every respect a 
characteristic English village ; and there, iiigli up 
on a curious eminence, is the parish church, 
with the quaintest of ivy -covered towers. A 
guide-book informs me that this church existed 
before the reign of Stephen, and lliat Sir Hugh 
de Mortimer, lord of Wigmore (who iloiirished 
in that reign), made a grant of the benefice of 
Wigmore to the canons of the adjoining priory of 
Hhobdon, afterwards monks of Wigmore Abbey, 
Turning to the right tlirough the fields, there, 
maje.stic even in <lecay, is the once mighty home 
of the regal Mortimers. Crossing the moat, the 
traces of which arc very perfect, and passing 
under a low-arched gateway covered with a mantle 
of rich ivy, I found myself in the courtyard, 
with the ruins of the ktu’p and banqueting hall 
on a mound in front. Some of the outer walls 
and towens of the castle are in a good state 
of preservation, and give evidence of the extent 
and importance of the place when the Mortimers 
swayed the fortunes of the English crown. J list 
insitle the entrance, on the left, an interesting 
di.scovery was made in 1870. The then tenant of 
the farm, of which tlie ruins form a part, found 
that at a particular spot the place sounded hollow; 
and on making excavations, steps were come to, 
leading to a strong door with massive hinges. 
Pas.sing through the door and down two or more 
steps, a room wa.s discovered, to the walls of 
which were utlixed two very massive iron staples. 
Among the rubbish were tiles of N'ory good work- 
manship, one of wliiidi had on it the Jimr-de-lis 
of Fi'ance, quartered by tlie royal arms of England 
(Edward IV.). From the app(>arance of the room, 
it must have formed one of the dungeons of 
the castle. The view from the keep is exten- 
sive towards the nortli and north-east. Hill and 
dale, verdure-clad valleys and feni-topped hills ; 
miniature orchards and cosy-looking farra-howe- 
steads ; and about a mile from the castle can be 
plainly distinguislied the spot where Wigmore 
Abbey once stood, and in which several of the* 
Mortimers were buried. All that now •remains 
of this is the old Grange of the Abbey, a fine 
timber building, and a perfect example of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteentn, and 
teenth century styles of architecture. The outer 
portions of the Abbey remain^ but are divided to 
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«ieet ibe requirements of a modem farmyard. 
The* old Abbey bam is pointed out to visitors 
as one of tUe finest speamens of Abbey barns 
in the country. It has a large and lofty timber 
roof, some of the beams being of immense size, 
and surpassing anything of the kind at the 
present day. A copy of the abbot’s seal is still 
extant 

The walls of the keep of Wigmore Castle are 
in a good state of preservation ; and tlie banquet 
ing hall must have been of fine proportions. The 
earlier history of Wigmore Castle and the Morti- 
mers is somewhat clouded in the mists of myth ; 
but it is probable that the castle was a stronghold 
of considerable importance during the disturbed 
times of the numerous Welsh incursions into the 
Marches. A Ralph <le Mortimer married Giwadys 
Dhu, daughter of Llewellyn of Wales. A Roger 
Mortimer fought for Henry III. at the battle 
of Northampton; and at a later date we find a 
Roger de Mortimer, a minor, placed by Edward 
II. under the guar<lianship ot Piers Gaveston. 
This Roger de Mortimer was made Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in 1316*. In 1322 Roger was 
imprisoned in the. Tower for joining in tW con- 
spiracy against Piers Gaveston and Hugh Le 
Despenser, the king s favourites ; but he escaped 
to France, where lie lived in crimiind intimacy 
with Isabella, wife of Edward IT., whom he per- 
suaded to return with him to F.nglaiid in 132f5, 
and to dethrone, her husband. Tlie* (pieen created 
Roger de Mortimer, Earl of March ; and in recog- 
nition of the honours and favours conferred on 
him, ho sumptuously eutertaintid the queen and 
the young king her son for some days at liia 
castles of Ludlow and Wigmore. Roger, Earl 
of Martdi, was executed at Tyljuni in 1330. 
Edmund de Mortimer, great-grandson of Roger, 
married Philippa Plantngonet, daughter of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence ; and it was by this marriage 
his' descendants became entitled to the crown of 
Eifgland, bis sou Roger de Mortimer, fourth Earl 
of Marcli, being de<:,lared by the parliament of 
1385 heir to the throne. Edmund’s second son 
espoused the daughter of Owen Glendwyr ; and 
his daughter Elizabeth was married to Henry 
Percy, better known in history as Hotspur. The 
fifth Earl’s daughter, Anne, ^\•as married h' 
Richard Plantagenet, son of Edmund Langley, 
Duke of York, grandson of Edward III. The 
frequent intermarriages of the Earls of March 
with the reigning family were the causes of end- 
less troubles and conspiracies ; but the decisive 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross, where the Lancastrians 
were so disastrously beaten and tlie ^Mortimers 
placed on the throne, ushered in for a time a 
somewhat more peaceful era, 

I could not help thinking of those days when 
might rather than right ruled' when every man’s 
hand seemed uplifted against his brother’s, as, 
standing on one of the fast crumbling walls of the 
old keep, I gazed around on the ruined towers, 
and the gross-grown spot where once stocKl tire 
noble banqueting hall in which the first Earl of 
March entertained Isabella, the faithless wife of 
Edward* II. Times have indeed changed since 
then, and so have the men with them. The 
Mortimers and Warwicks, kings and king-makers, 
have gone the way of all flesh. Where five hun- 
dred years ago within were ‘sounds of revelry by 
night,’ is now heard but the bleating of the timiil 


sheep, or the laughter of the hnppy excursionistii 
Wliere, four centuries since, were heard without 
the clash of aims and the angry shouts of contend- 
ing armies, is thf biwing of contented cattle, or 
the nionotonouf whir of the peaceful reaping- 
' machine os the r^oklen grain falls gracefully to the 
ground ready the empty garner. 

Rut the .ay was 'svaning, and the sun was 
already preparing to dip his ensign in the west 
in honour of the rising of the night’s monarch 
in the' far south-east, so 1 somewhat reluc- 
tantly descended the hill, giving the ruined 
home of the Mortimers a parting look before 
emerging on to tlie road udiich was to take 
me back to Leominster. Tlie shadows of even- 
ing had already been curt.ain-like drawn over 
the surrounding landscape as 1 retraced my 
steps past the old inn at the cross roads, and on 
over the battlefield of Mortimer’s Cross ; and as 
1 paused for a moment to look at the pedestal 
which records a great day’s bloody work, fancy 
conjured up the men who had done their parts in 
the fearful contest, and 1 thaiike.il th(‘ fates which 
had cast my lines in more peaceful times and 
more ])leasant places. 

I have been much indebted for information 
concerning tbe Mojtimers to a little work, The 
Hifftory of W'iu'm(m and the Adjacent Neiyhhour^ 
hood. It may interest my readers to know that 
1 have already culled the attention of the Society 
for the Preservation of Anciert j\lonument-s to 
Wigmore (.’astle, and that an officinl visit to the 
ruins is in conleinplation. 
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CHAPTER XXTTt. 

Tobias had taken a day’s holiday without troub- 
ling his employer with the formality of asking 1 
for it. St Monday was a familiar of his. He had I 
booked for Binuingham by an early train, had ' 
slunk furtively into the bank, and there pre- 
Hciited his cheque with a manner so shy and 
guilty as to draw ujion himself the suspicion of 
the cashier, who narrowly examined the docu- 
ment before rendering it into coin of the realm. 
The fat man trembled with anguish at the 
thought that he might V»e seized and tlyjt Snelling 
might deny his signature. When the ten golden 
sovereigns were shovelled on to the counter, he 
took them up with shaky lingers and carried 
them out into tlie street in his moist hand. His 
pockets were never \'ery trustu'orthy, and the lost 
liad given way that morning, so that lie was 
compelled to cairy ths remnant of Saturday's 
wages in the lining of his hat, where half-a-dozen ! 
penny pieces, conspicuous among the scattered ' 
silver by tlieir size, galled his baldnesa He;;; 
made bis way straight to the greaP emporiutn' 
ready-made clothes, whoso poi-tals he had sd dlw;: 
entered in fancy, and there ordered new rainafl^lfej 
It was not an easy thing to fit TobWSvfi 
ofT-hand, but the sliopman made an 
success ; and in the space of half an 
emerged upon the street in a new suit of 
iiig black, a new cheap silk hat, new > 
siderably toq large for him, a new 
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with high shirt collars, and a new cravat of 
violent colours. He bore his old discarded gar- 
ments folded into a neat brown paper -parcel 
under his arm, and made by instinct for the 
nearest place of public refreshlhent. There he 
took a glass" of rum-and- water, anw^ left his parcel 
in charge of the barmaid on du^v, whom he 
charmed by the sesrjuipedalian tliuucy of his 
converse and the aflability of his manner. 

■Mr Orme knew nothin<' of the Philosophy of 
Clothes, blit he felt that his new garment^ made 
a new man of liiin, and as he rambled through 
ihe sunshiny streets, his bosom dilated with the 
thought that his exterior aspect defied criticism. 
He determined to spend the day in sightseeing, 
and made a virtuous resolve against the enemy 
Kura. It would not be dignified to take too 
much of that seductive liquid whilst the gloss 
of newness romaiiicd upt)ii his clothes. He would 
have at least one day of respoctabilitv, and he 
thought with inward sighings how well he could 
^decorate eii permanence the life upon which his 
resources only permitted him to linger for a few 
brief hours. To be always idle— always to have 
money at command, and to b(‘ at no employer’s 
beck and call — these were things unattainable, 
but his being groaned for them. The Present, at 
its splendid best, bore the dim shadow of the 
Future. 

’’’lis ideas of holiday-making were not the most 
brilliant in the world ; but he rode about for 
hours on the tops of ditfereiit omnibuses, and ate 
shrimps at lordly leisure from a brand new 
Turkey-rod handkerchief. At certain happy 
moments he wondered what people took him for, 
and felt like a nobleman at large. In the course 
of time this enjoyment palled upon him. His 
money burned in his pocket ; the gilded signs 
of public-houses called him with urgent, almost 
audible, appeal. What, was a })oor Tobias, with 
his wrecked nerves and Kum-drowned conscience, 
to do, even though habited in the most respectable 
raiment ami animated by the best intentions 1 

The luckless money, fruit of treacdiery, lasted 
a week. The new garments fuiiiid their way to 
S the pawnshop, and the old, pocketles-s, frayed, 
white at the seams, bagged at the kiice.s, and oily 
at the shouldei's and elbows, once more enshrined 
their owner’s figure. Mr Orme was not entirely 
devoid of grace, and was ashamed to go back to 
Ui3 employer. The produce of tlui pawned 
gjjfinents iglped him to drag on through a 
Week’s dull i*epcntaucc, and then he was without 
reeburces. He wandered about asking for work, 
but finding none, and was on his last legs, when 
somebody offered him a berth for a day or two 
in the capacity of broker’s man. If he could 
have relied ujjon the position for a pcrmanenco, 
it would have come vej*y«near to his picture of 
the Ideal Life, and as it was, it came in os a 
welcome relief from thirst and hunger and the 
dread of downright starvation. He accepted the 
work with alacrity, anJTr^vas at once despatched 
upon his business, 

: He was taken by his new employer, the broker, 
Castle-Borfield, and there a trap being char- 
the t\jo were driven for a mile or so along 
identical route Mr Orme had travelled a 
^ore than a fortnight earlier when he had 
his visit to Bnelling. Half-way along that 
made a turn to the rigjt, and then, 


after a mile’s drive along an umbrageous lane, 
pulled up before a farmhouse, passably well to 
do in aspect. Here they alighted ; and the broker, 
bustling up to the gate and along the path, ’tapped 
at the open door with the crook of nis walking- 
stick. A middle-aged woman answered the call, 
and a solemn child appeared in her rear. 

‘What do you want, master?’ the woman 
asked. 

‘Two hundred and fifty-two pounds, thirteen 
shillings, and fivepence,’ chanted the broker, ‘for 
jiKlpment, costs, and expenses grunted in the suit 
of Kobert Snelling versus Henry Day.' 

‘My man ain’t at home, master,’ the woman 
answered. ‘Thee can come in, since thee’st got 
to. We’ve been expecting thee.’ 

The broker walked into the house, signalling 
Tobias to follow. The woman dusted a chair 
with her apron and tlrcw it a little forward ; 
then she sat down with an immovable expres- 
sionless face, and suddenly breaking into tears, 
threw her apron over her head and rocked herself 
to and fro. The solemn child ran to her, and 
taking one of her hands, kissed it, and stood 
staring with round black eyes at Tobias and his 
emjdoyer. 

‘That’s the judgment, missis,’ said the broker, 
drawing a folded paper from his pocket and own- 
ing it. ‘You’d better take a look at it.’ The 
M’oman drew away her apron, ceased her tears for 
a moment whilst she looked at the document, 
and then covere<l up her head again. — ‘ That ’s a 
copy of the dockeyment,’ pursued the broker, 
addressing Tobias, ‘and that you keep. — You 
know your duty, I suppose? You leave the 
house when you’re paid two hundred and fifty- 
two pounds, tliirteeii shillings, and fivepence in 
cash, and not before. You claim five bob for 
every day or part of a day you wait here, and 
you see that nothing is took away from the 
house.’ 

Mr Orme, fascinated by the dark eyes of flie 
solemn child, nodded in answer, but said notbing. 
The function he had entered iipfui had a little 
while ago seemed altogether desirable ; but now 
that he had actually begun witli it, he thought 
other wist?. He was a poor creature, and good for 
very little, but he would never have had the 
heart to claim his own by any such step as this. 
There was not much room in him for pity ; but 
a crying woman was u terror to him, and to keep 
one in company for an indefinite space of time 
was a disagreeable occupation. 

The broker went about the house and premises 
as if the place belonged to him, and juissed audible 
comments on the furnitiue, afflicting Tobias with 
a feeble sense of vicarious shame. Wlien he had 
examined things to his heart’s content, he went 
away, leaving his subordinate still fascinated by 
the cbihl, who scarcely removed her eye.s from his 
face, and seemed to regard him with a grave and 
understanding scrutiny which settled more and 
more into disappi'oval. It was not long before 
the disapproval found words. I'he woman had 
ceased to cry almost as suddenly as she had 
begun, and drawing her apron from her face, 
wiped her eyes, and began to move about the 
room, arranging and dusting mechanically. 

‘1 don’t like him,’ said the child decisively, 
‘He’s got a red nose. What has he got a red 
nose for, mother?* 
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* It^e iiidigeBtion with some of *em/ the mother 
i answered ; * ont with the main part it’s drink.—* 
I The child’s chokeful o* questions/ she added in 
1 a comnionplace tone of explanation to Tobias, 
1 ‘and her niver knows how to rest till her gets 
her answer. You mustn’t mind the child. You ’ll 
git used to her, inavbe. — Lydia, you shouldn’t 
ask sich questions afore strangers. What d’ye 
think folks ’ll think of a little gcll as asks ques- 
tions about people’s noses V 

Tobias travelled with a thoughtful forefinger 
over the feature thus brought in question, and 
cast a sidelong downward glance upon it, but 
said nothing. By-atid-by the woman of the 
house produced a great roll of stocking and began 
to knit, with the same expressionless countenance 
she had worn at first, until without warning she 
began to cry again, and bid her head beneath 
her apron. This was too much for Mr Onuc, 
who rose fretfully and walked to the doorway. 
A single step landed him in the gar<len ; but he 
came back in a mighty (latter lest the door should 
be closed against him, and his possession of the 
house and its chattels be thereby made null and 
void. But finding that no notice whatever was 
taken of his movements, and not being bouml by 
any very rigi<l sense of duty at tlie best of times, 
he pottered out again a moment later, and from 
that Lime forward made a series of timid excur- 
sions into the open air, until he became persuaded 
that no attempt would be made to lock him out 
A swift and furtive examination of tlie back 
premises showed him that there were three sepa- 
rate means of ingress to the house on that side ; 
and deciding that if need were, he could scatter 
back again before all of them could be closed 
against him, he ventured to stroll about the 
garden. 

The weather was bright and pleasant, and 
not too hot. The yellow-banded bees went 
buzzing from (lower to (hnver, pointing no moral 
of industry for Mr Orme, but fretting him mth 
nervous fears of being stung. He went gingerly 
about the moss-grown paths with a constant 
frightened eye turned backwai'ds to mark whether 
or not the feeble house garrison was preparing 
a barricade against him. In the course of some 
half-hour he gathered courage from immunity, 
and having lit a pipe, went ballooning along the 
garden paths in a state of bcati(ic idleness. By 
dint of nearly half a century’s pursuit of rum- 
and-water, his life’s chief good, he had almost 
obliterated any original powers of thinking which 
nature may have bestowed upon him ; but an 
obscured process of memory and sensation still 
did duty in his mind. He noticed that he was 
here at the instance of Mr Robert Snelling, an<l 
mused muzzily on that fact as on a strange coinci- 
dence. He began to cast his own possibilities up 
and down in his mind ; and by dint of a good deal 
of thuinb-and -finger counting, be arrived at the 
conclusion that five shillings a day represented 
one pound fifteen shillings per week. If that 
gorgeous income should endure for but a fort- 
night, he would be able to redeem his clothes 
and ter enjoy at least another week’s drinking. 
Fired by this prospect, ho walked more briskly, 
and ev'^n dared to extend his journey to the 
end of the garden. 

There he observed a curious thing, the signifi- 
cance of which he did not for a moment under- 
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stand. This was no particular shame to him, for 
a keener and more observant man than Tobias 
might have gone by without giving it a second 
thought But in the far corner of the 

garden, the sxAiace-earth for a rough square of 
some four or //e yaids had been dug away, and 
a shining blsMc bed, irregularly (piariie<l, lay ex- 
posed to ty, daylight. The phining black bed 
consisted obviously of coal, and Tobias’s first idea 
was that the bankrupt, household kept a queer 
sort of^open-air coal cellar. He had neither fancy 
nor invention ; but for once a habit of poking 
his nose into other people’s business served him 
as well as either of them could have done; and 
after a moment’s investigation, he satisfied him- 
self that the open-air coal cellar was of mother 
Nature’s making. In point of fact, it was neither 
more nor less than the cropped-up edge of a coal- 
seam. 

An anonymous philosopher has remarked witli 
a profundity as real as it is apparent that a good 
many things go to everything. It had happened, 
something like a year before, that !Mr Ormc had 
been employed to set up in tyi)e a pamphlet of 
.sixteen pages octavo whi(di dealt with the position 
and formation of the Great South Staffordshire 
Fault. Now, the Great South Staffordshire Fault 
is not a mural failing, but neither more nor less 
Ilian a great outcrop of stone which puts an end 
to the Great South Staffordshire coal-field. It 
had been a moot-point for years amongst practical 
mineralogists and engineers os to whether the 
coal-betl were simply intenaipted by this fault 
or netnally closed in, determined and ended by it. 
Trial shafts had been sunk beyond it with results 
disastroiLS to the fortune.s of the speculators, who 
had in some instances encountered live sand, anti 
in others had sunk until they had come upon 
signs of the absence of coal which were regarded 
as final. The history of these endeavours, with 
certain ;>!;'’osophisingcs upon them, had made up 
the subject-matter of the ])amplilet which Tobias’s 
industry liad helped to give to the world. He 
bad not only put it into type with his own 
finger-s, but, with the assistance of the office boy, 
bad acted ns his own proof reader. Wlien the 
pamphlet had been sewn and cut, he had pre- 
served a copy of it amid the archives of the 


ramshackle old jninting office, and often in mo- 
;k had become more than usually 


ments when wor 
distasteful, he had beguiled bis stolen leisure by 
studying its pages. So far us a lia^owledgo^f 
the author’s views could carry him, Tobias was. 
an authority upon this tjuestion. Once, indeed, 
he had discoursed with so much learning and 
lluency on the subject to three or four practical; 
men whom he had found refreshing themselves 
in a wayside public-house in the neighbourhood 
of Stratford-on-Avon,# as to carry astonishmettt- 
and conviction to their minds, and to leave 
un<ler the impres.sion that he was quile a ehiniiig: 
light of s(jience. 

At first, he hardly dared to think of 
the discovery of this curious hole in a 
back garden might mean. Even if his owii;^ 
ideas were tme, and the little bared shell 
before him really indicated imnieasqxuhli^^'^ii^ 
the wealth was none of hk Yet, for 
was staggered by bis own concoptiaak ;">H 
perhaps, lay millions upon niillions of ' ^oiiads, 
and he perhaps was the urst man intefiige&df to 
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discover that enormous store. Perhaps ? It was 
^most a certainty.* What should bring a man 
with the sheriff’s bailiff in his house for a trifle 
of two hundred and fifty pounds, when he had 
such treasure as this upon his ov^ land ? 

‘The fool’s got coal,’ Tobias ^ped, ‘and he 
doesn’t know it." 

He did not know how much discovery 
had excited him, but he was actually beginning 
to perspire and tremble, when a farm labourer 
came lumbering down the garden path with a 
battered ii’on bucket in one hand and a pick 
and shovel over his shoulder. The man gave 
an uninterested glance at Mr Orme, and stepped 
into the hole, which on its shallower side was 
■little over a foot deep, and began lazily to peck 
at the surface and to shovel the fragments he 
struck off into his bucket. 

‘Would you mind telling me, my friend,’ said 
Tobias ingratiating! v, ‘ what that is ? ’ 

‘What what is r asked the yokel, staring up 
from his task. 

‘That — ah — that curious shiny black stuff?’ 
said Tobias. 

‘Got eyes in thy head, hasn’t?’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said Tobias tremulously. ‘Under 
ordinary circumstances, my friend, I. find my 
pcular arrangements sufliciently satisfactory. But 
are you sure it ’s coal ? ’ 

‘O course it is,’ the man answered. 

*Ah ! Yes. Quite so. Precisely. And will it 
— ^will it burn ? ’ . 

‘ Yo’ can sit on the back kitchen fire and have 
a try at it.’ 

‘Keally?’ said Tobias. ‘Indeed? Ah, yes. 
Quite so. Precisely. And is it what you would 
call a good coal, my friend?’ 

‘Good enough, for all I know,' the man 
answered. 

‘And will you tell me, my friend,’ asked Tobias, 
‘how you happened to light upon it?’ 

‘They started to dig a well a w^eek or two 
ago,’ answered the man. He had lazily filled his 
bucket, and hiking it up together with his pick 
and shovel, he stepy»ed out upun the garden path. 

Mr Orme tremblingly intercepted him. ‘Can 
you inform me, my friend, as to the proprietor- 
ship of the laud in this neighbourhood?’ 

The man, to whom this query might as well 
have been addressed in Greek, simply stared at 
jbiim and made a motion to get rouiul him. 

•‘No, ii«fi»my friend,’ said Tobias eagerly, 

^ Don’t go for a minute.’ He held his sliaky 
l^nds out towards him, and would actually have 
laid them upon him, if it had not been for the 
man’s look of ill temper and unwieldy strength. 

‘Is Mr Day the owner of this land? Is it 
hid own property, his very own? Has he the 
light to dig into tliat coal ?•’ 

‘It’s his own land,’ the man responded, ‘and 
was his feyther’s and his graudfeyther’s before 
him.’ With that he pusbad by, and Tobias 
made no further effort to restrain him. 

^ ‘The fool’s got coal,’ he gasped again, when 
; the man was out of earshot, ‘and he doesn’t 
;^bw ijU’ 

mystiry of the Great South Staffordshire 
‘ was solved, and ho was tlie discoverer, 
were nullions below his feet, millions, 
His head began to whirl, and his 
;^^ook as ^if be had been smitten with 


a palsy. His knees were loosened beneath liim> 
insomuch that he found it necessary to sit do^va 
on an old disused beehive near at hand. His 
bemused mind seemed to grope in its own recesses 
with a blind and greedy avarice. Was there 
nothing for him in all this ? — no means of enrich- 
ing himself ? He w-as an old man — he was getting 
to be very old. He had to W'ork for a living, 
and there was nothing before him but the work- 
house : a (told and clieerless habitation for one 
wdio, like himself, had cultivated a lifelong fond- 
ness for rum and society. There weie tears of 
senile pity in his eyes for the poor old man who 
had to work for his living. He had always felt 
that to be hard, but be had never felt it to be 
so hard as now. Millions upon millions, and he 
to have found them, and still to be poor ! He 
tnggtMl at the ring of gray hair which surrounded 
his baldness in a frenzy of impotent desire, and 
then all on a sudden became aware that he was 
feeling very sick and cold, in spite of the Warm 
summer sunshine which poured upon him. He 
got up and staggered along the path towards the 
house with his feeble kneels still trembling and 
his fa(!e all blanched, except for one rubicund 
spot upon his nose, wliicb on this novel back- 
ground stuck fiery off indeed. The woman of 
the house cried out at him as he entered at 
the doorway. 

‘ Lauks-a-inercy ! what ’s the matter u'ith the 
man ?’ 

‘ 1 am unwell, ma’am,’ sobbed Tobias ; and 
indeed the ghastly pallor o! his face and the cold 
sweat which liad gathered on his forehead gave 
warrant to the statement ‘A little brandy^ a 
little rum— anything.’ He clasped his stomach 
pitifully with both hands, and stared appealingly 
at her with his features twitching. 

The woman without a W'ord ran to a cup- 
board, and laying hold of a great btouc jar, 
pour(?d out a glass of whisky. 

Tobias seized it greedily and emptied it The 
colour flowed back to his face, and heaving a 
tremulous sigh, he set the glass upon the table. 

‘What is it, master?’ the woman asked him, 
kimlly enough. ‘Bee’st better? You looked like 
death a minute ago.’ 

‘ Thank you, ma’am,’ he answered ; ‘ I am a 
little l)etter. I am subject to that kind of attack. 
A malady contracted in eui’ly youth, almost in 
infancy.’ 

‘It is to be hoped it does not come on often,’ 
the woman answered. 

‘It docs not frequently happen,’ said Tobias, 
‘that the attack is so serious as it was upon 
this oceasion.’ 

He was beginning to feel like liimself again, 
and there W’as a new illumination in his mind. It 
was at Snell ing’s instance that he was here, and 
Siielling was a man of capital. He had a hold 
already on the owner of tne land, and he w^ould 
give fifty pounds to know this news. Fifty? He 
would give a huiidivd. Tobias sat (auite dazzled 
by tins sudden prospect of wealth ; but by-and- 
by his mental eye grew used to it. The capitalist 
who knew of his discovery first of. all could 
Hiake a gigantic fortune, and a humlred poundia 
wus a poor recomiTcnse for the original finder* 
His thoughts swept on to two, three, four, five, 
and the mentfil barque almost cuipo to shipwreck 
when it struck a thousand. 
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The woman of the house having cast two or 
three inquiring glances hiju, being moved 
thereto by his wild looks and an occtisional moan 
or muttered exclamation, withdrew from the room 
in pursuit of some household duty, taking the 
child with her. Moving on tiptoe, Tobias made 
a stealthy raid upon tlie whisky jar. llis nerves 
wanted steadying ; he must give himself the ]>ovvei* 
to think. lie Ulled the tumbler almost to the 
brim with the real spirit, and gulped it down in 
a thievish haste and fear lest he should be dis- 
covered. The potent drink brought tears to his 
eyes and set him coughing ; but it seemed to fill 
his blootl with refulgent colour, and to strike a 
thousand bright and victorious fancies into his 
mind. Ho was his own man again, and more. 
The potentialities of wealth inspired him. In 
hll his sordid shabby life he iiad known no 
moment of exultation comparable to this. His 
thoughts soared fearlessly. He would claim a 
partnership. The sense of power an<l triumpli 
grew unbearable, and he felt that he must put 
his project into instant execution. 

lie marched, erect and vigorous, from the house 
and into the road, ami there a momentary contu- 
sion seized him. He was not quite certain of 
the direction of Siielliiig’s house, but he had 
never felt so prompt and daring. It almost | 
seemed to him that whichever way he took it i 
coiiltl not fail to lead him to his destination. He i 
struck out courageously, and walked on emdrcled 
by radiant dreams. But he had drawn his in- 
spiration from a treacherous fountain, and was in 
a while stupidly surprise<l to discover that whilst 
the radiance rem, 'lined, the reason had vanished 
from his mind. That Was all right, however. 
Everything would have been all right if the 
summer sun had been a little less powerful. 


BOCK - PICT U KES. 

Painted or engraved rocks occur to puzzle tlie 
antiquary in every ([uarter of the globe. They 
are found in Siberia, in Africa, in Australia, 
in our own Northumberlaud. The most curious 
and interesting pictured rocks are, however, to 
be found in Mexico and ISoiitli America. Those 
of ]\Iexico have been described so fully and so 
often, in their connection with the history of 
the civilisation of that couiitiy, that it is un- 
necessary to do more than refer to them hmu 
In South America, however, especially in Britisli 
Cniana, veiy curious and striking specimens of 
this rude art, which are not so well known, 
are to be found. Various explanations of them 
have been given. After a very careful in- 
vestigation of the subject, Richard Audree, in 
Ills work entitled Eihnographisclie J^arallakn and 
Varglciche-t comes to the conclusion that they 
were the work of idle moments and bear no 
meaning whatever. Other travellers and writers 
on the subject disagree entirely with liim. It 
will bo best to give some account of the specimens 
of rock-pictures now found in Guiana and tlie 
Amazems, in order to see what may be inferred 
from tliem concerninfj their origin. 

There are two kinds of pictured rocks — the 
painted and the engraved. The former do not 
deserve much consideration. The painting upon 
them is done in a red pigment used by the 


Indians for personal adornment, and as this pig- 
ment is not able to withstand the wear oiwP 
tear of the elements for any considerable tiiu^ ] 
these painting^ r:\; probably of comparatively I 
recent date. Tiif rock-engravings, on the con* i 
trary, belong ^lielly to a date antecedent to I 
the Eurcqiean ^-nviusioii of li^oiith America. They 
are dividcdl,/nto two classes — the deep and the ^ 
shallow engraving?. The deep engravings have 
apparently been cut in the rock by some sharp 
stone instrument, similai* to the implements in 
use in tlic Stone Age. The shallow’, which 
are only from one-eightli to one-half of an inch 
in dej)ili, are mere scratchings. It is supposed 
that they w'cre produced by rubbing with loose 
stones or wet sand. As a rule, the deep engrav- 
ings are not found in the same districts wdth 
the shallow. They are apparently the work of 
a different people and a different age. 

The most remarkable of the shallow engrav- 
ings occurs on the Coreiityn River below the 
AVanitoba cataracts in Guiana. Tlie rock on 
which it is pictured is called the Temehri rock, 
from a Carib word signifying painted or marked. 
This rejnesentation is remarkable on account 
of its dimensions, f(»r tlie same figure occurs 
repeatedly in the shallow' engravings. It is a 
long rectangular figure, with a pattern of lines 
crossing with geometrical exactitude from side I 
to side. It lies on the slope of a rock W'ith I 
a very smooth surface, and it is thirteen feet 
long by five feet seven inclies in width. Above 
this oblong figure is depicted a semicircle marked 
out in two lines, witli distinct radiating lines 
filling up the curve of the semicircle. As is 
usual w'ith these shallow engravings, the marking 
is very indistinct ; under certain lights it is 
im possible to discern the form clearly until W'ater 
bus been poured over it In ])hotographing this 
engraving was necessary, first, to trace it out 

wdth wdiii- balk. Another curious figure occur- 
ring a little low'er down on the same river is an 
upright line wdth several volutes springing from 
it on either side. Forms of this description 
occur repeatidly. They are for the most part 
very indistinct; sometimes only the trained, eye 
of the Indian can espy them. One feature in 
these engravings which can hardly be without 
some significance is that they ahvays face east. 

The deep engravings are far more varied in 
character. I’he artists have depilated, roughly 
enough, it is true, but iinmistakably, men, mon- 
keys, sujike.s, sometimes alligators, lizards, beetles, 
as w'eil tts combinations of curved, lines. These 
combinations are often most elaborate. The 
so-called ‘ Greek ’ pattern is also found. The at- 
tempts to depict living creatures are odd enough ; 
they bear a remai-kable likeness to the early 
attempts at art fouijd to-day in Old World; 
nurseries and Bclioolrooms. Thus, a straight 
represents the body ; trun^’crse lines at righ^; 
angles to this* serve for the upper ports of thi; 
arms uiid legs, as far as the cdhow'S and 
knees. Ascending lines mark the rest pf 
arms wdth fingei.s branching outwards ; 
ing ones with radiating toes depict the 
the knee. A heavy dot repre^nts 
In the case of monkeys, another liile 
for the tail. Tw o drawings of far 
design ai'e described by Sir Robert 
One of the|e is a wondrous 
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wrought iuto a pattern that iniuht serve for 
architectural ornament, or, diminished, would be 
most effective in embroidery. The otlier is far 
more interesting to us. It is a (Irawing of a large 
ship of European build, with a smaller one above. 
It was discovered on the Ilio ^egi*o. Jiongh 
as it is, it clearly represents a^paiiisli galley 
of the time of Coliiiubus or IhN iinme<liate 
successors ; and the drawing appeal? naturally 
enough to be connected with a luinous incident 
in the history of the Spanibh explorfltion of 
South America, Francisco Orellana, the first 
European to advance beyond tlie mouth of the 
Atnazons, found himself in need of a vessel by 
means of which he could descend the main stream 
and gain tbe Atlantic. Undeterred by the dilfi- 
eulties that lay in his path, he set to work to 
build himself a ship. This daring enterprise he 
carried out euccessiully, and burrounded by the 
Indians who accompanied him on his journey, he 
built his ship in the middle of the great South 
American continent in ir>40. Is it unreasonable 
to suppose that on their return home the Indians 
should have chronicled the astonishing event in 
their rude fashion, or, perhaps, liave attempted 
by this representation to show their friemls at 
home the shape of the strange vessid Imilt by 
the white man i 

The qiiebtioii of the origin and intention of 
the rock engravings now presents itself. So far, 
no satisfactory answer to it has been found. 
The Indiana when questioned invent half-a-dozen 
replies quite unworthy of attention. It is a 
characteristic of the Indians that they will never 
acknowledge their own ignorance. They always 
make up an answer to every r^uestion. Some 
will tell yon with supreme indjtlerence that the 
women made them ; others declare that th(‘y were 
done by Makenaima Moomoo (the Son of (Jod) 
when lie was on earth — a reply suggested clearly 
enough by the Gospcil story of the early mission- 
aries to South America. Andivc’s idea, the result 
of careful thought and comparison, that they were 
idle scribbling, is rejected by other e\])loiers for 
reasons sulheiently sound. In the first place, they 
are often high up in almost inaccessible positions. 
Then, they could only be accomidislicd afto 
patient and wearisome toil ; and those who know 
the Indians well think it unlikely that they 
would work thus without a purjiose. Moreover, 
the figure found on the Temehri rock, and 

1 constantly occurring among the shallow engrav- 
I iiJljR, is veiy^much like a design noticeable in the 
Mexican pic^turcs. 

‘ It h.is been suggested, and with a fair show 

of reason, that these pictures have often been 
made to commemorate some event in the history 
* of the Indians, and as they are freciuently found 
above cataracts, it is not unlikely that they often 
are, as it were, memorial or biographical insciip- 
tions. Near Lake Superior, an example of 
picture-writing occurs, ^^hich, though far more 
easy of interpretation to uninitiated than 

those of the South American rocks, is doubtless 
of the same nature. On this rock ai-e depicted 
five canoes, containing fifty-one men, a kingfisher, 

- A man on horseback, a land-tortoise, and a figure 
l|hiade up of* three cii*cles arched over by tlireo 
Iftmicircles. The reading of this is simple enough ; 

men went on an expedition in five 
j their leader rode ; his all^ bore the 

name of Kingfisher ; in three days— shown by the 
heavens arching above the circular suns — they 
reached land— signified by the tortoise. Whether 
there is a further connection ’with religious observ- 
ances is uncertain. One of the few superstitious 
rites practised by the Indians — that of rubbing 
the eyes with the juice of red pepper— is performed 
before the engraved rocks. A key to the mystery 
— if it h( a mystery, to which view of the matteip 
Andree would not give in— may yet be found. 
No such art in practised to-day among the Indians 
of Guiana. 

NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 

Hv Fred M. Whiik. 

IN FOUR CHAITERW. — CHAP. 1. 

‘But it is such a ijretty scheme, Heath, The 
phice has been my envy for yeais ; and now to 
let such an opportunity go by would be almost 
like (lying in the face ot Providence.’ 

Colonel Sandhurst spoke very warmly ; in a way, 
indecrl, which was quite a contrast to his usual 
calm judicious utb^runce. He had liis long neatly 
clad limbs planted xery widely apart before the 
(ire place of Mr Heath’s private office ; while the 
latter gentleman sat at a dc-k stabbing a blotting- 
pad with a penknife, as if he were slaughtering his 
(lient’s arguments as they cropped up, hydra- 
headed, before this legal Hercules. 

‘It is a prett}" scheme,’ said he, with a certain 
dry irritation. ‘I’ve seen jdeiity of them in 
my time — mostly failures And T don’t mind 
telling you in all candour that I hope this will 
be one. — Why can’t you leave Mrs Charlesworth 
alone? Here you have one of the most beautiful 
places in Siisbex, a handsome almost princely 
income to keep it up, and yet nothing but the 
posHcssioii of Feinleigli will content you.’ 

‘But don’t you see there is no house on ray 
property down luu*e?— three thousand acres in a 
ring fence >\ith Fernleigh and its live hundred 

right ill the centre. It seems very hard ’ 

‘It is a great deal harder for my poor client, 
Mrs Charlesworth, to turn out of lier old home. 
— Oh ! of course as mortgagee you have a perfect 
right to foreclose, and I am a great fool to allow 
sentiment in bipiness.’ 

‘But if the woman can’t afford to live there, 
what right has she to stay ? ’ 

‘Cannot you understand that if this long- 
delayed Chancery business was concluded, she 
would have ample means? I wish you would 
abandon this ])lan, Sandhurst ; 1 do indeed. If 
you only knew how attached the poor little 
woman is to her home ; how happy she is there 
with her daughter, and her blind boy — there, 
hang it, you coulaii’t do it ! Of course I am 

a weak-minded old man, but ’ 

The Colonel pulled his long moustaches in some 
perturbation of spirit. Usually Ri)oaking,*he was 
a kind-hearted individual enough, and really felt 
very sorry for Mrs Cbarlesworth’s unmerited mis- 
fortunes. But at the same time it is very annoy- 
ing, as most landed proprietors know, to have 
a long stretch of some one else’s property exactly 
t • i 
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in the <ientre of your own. And, moreover, the 
Bartoneham estate was celebrated for its preserves, 
while the unhappy owner of Fernleign had nb 
sympathy with the pursuit of either foxes or 
pheasants. Colonel Sandhurst had no personal 
antipathy to his neighbour ; nevertheless, when 
an opportunity offered for a heavy mortgage, he 
jumped at the chance. And now that more than 
two years’ interest was in arrear, and the Colonel 
in a position to foreclose nt any moment, the 
temptation was too strong to be resisted. 

‘ 1 do not see why I should drag a lot oi senti- 
ment into the matter,’ he said reflectively. * Of 
course I am very sorry, and all tliat Kind of 
thing ; but if I don’t have it, some one else will, 
you see.' 

‘I am afraid so,’ the lawyer groaned paren- 
thetically. * I see that plainly enough.’ 

‘Very well, then. Again, if it comes to a sale, 

I shall probably be run up to a fancy sum by one 
or more of the lady’s friends. — Come, 1 will make 
you a proposition. My mortgage is for seven 
thousand five hundred, and for this the property ■ 
is legally mine. 33ut I don’t want to iippear ' 
grasping. Suppose we call it a sahi, and 1 give j 
you another two thousand five hundred for your 
client. I call that a fairly generous offer.’ 

Mr Heath dug his knife three times in rapid 
succession into the blotting- pail and dropped it 
with a sigh of defeat. Of course it was a generous 
offer, an extremely generous offer, and yet beyond 
the folded blue papers and red tape and tin boxes, ' 
there was before his mind’s eye a picture framed 
by a long avenue of ancient fruit-trees : the vision 
of a gentle-faced little lady with a blind lad 
leaning on her arm, and the hvst words slie had 
said to him were ringing in his ears now. The)^ 
were such simple words, too : ‘If I lose this,’ she 
had said with a wistful glance, ‘I lose all hope— 
not for myself, but for the children.’ 

* I should like to refuse it,’ observed the lawyer. 


‘I should like, metaphorically sptiaking, to throw 
your mortgage in your face ana snap iny fingers 
at your legal rights. It all comes of this atrocious 


sentiment ; and the worst of it is that your offer 
is so magnificent, that, speaking a.s a man of 
business, I dare not refuse it ; only you must give 
us a week to think it over.’ 

Colonel Sandhurst smiled benignly, and cx- 

S anded, as a man will who is conscious of having 
one a generous action. ‘ Fernleigh is a beauti- 
ful old bouse,’ he observed complacently, ‘and 
will be the very place for Frank and bis bride. 
The old soldiers are pretty tough in a general 
way ; but hard service begins to tell after fifty, 
and I should like to sec iny boy settled before 
long. Ethel Morton is an extremely nice girl, 
and will make the lad a good wife.’ 

‘Provided alway.s, as we say, that the lad is 
willing. I wouldn’t set my heart too firmly upon 
that match, if I were you, Colonel. C/ijituin 
Frank ia no longer a boy, to bo commanded into 
matrimony.’ 

‘ He was always a very obedient son, though ; 
and by Jove, sir, one to be proud of. Of course 
you heard all about that Victoria Cross and the 
fearful wound he received ; but be will be here 
next week to answer for himself. In his last 
Utter be says that the six months at Madeira 
hkve quite set him up again. If anything had 
happened to him ’ Here the speaker paused 


lere the speaker paused 


Olid hummed a fragment of operatic music with ‘ 
a great show of palpably assumed gaiety ; wIlIU - 
Mr Heath looked out across Castlcford’s principal;; 
street, deeply in'fieTvstod in the facetious conversa- i 
tion of two^ in the sunny sleepy square ' 

below. / ; 

‘Would like to go over Fernleigh?’ he asked 
suddenly, mind still dwelling uneasily on the 
old topic,” ‘ It would ease my client’s mind to 
know J;hat she is not in the Lands of an invest- 
ment-setdeing ogre ; and, as a matter of fact, I 
don’t believe she knows the name of her principal 
creditor.— What do you say to running over one 
day this week V 

‘ Well, I don’t know,’ said the gallant warrior 
hesitatingly; ‘it seems almost like an intrusion, 
and in anything but the best taste. You see 

‘Yes, 1 see you haven’t pluck enough to face 
Mrs Charleswortli. But, as you are bound to 
meet some time, the sooner the better. I am 
going out there this afternoon, and will mention 
it.’ 

The Colonel nodded slightly with a j)erplexed 
smile on his lips, but he did not answer, for the 
simple reason lliut Mr Heath was riglit. There 
was a momentary silence between tbeiii, in which 
the humorous conversation of the cabmen could 
be distinctly heard. 

‘ 1 mean to remain in the neighbourhood till 
this matter is settled one way ox another,’ replied 
the ex -dragoon at length ; ‘and Frank will pro- ^ 
bably join me at the Green JJrac/on later on. 
And if it is a question of another thousand you 
.will not find me obdurate.’ With this parting 
magniticeuce tlie colonel extended his neatly i 
gloved liaiid, and took his way down the dark ! 
stairs, and thence into the High Town with the ! 
air of a man who has discharged a delicate com- 
mission in an eminently praiseworthy fashion. 

But if 1 felt oil such excellent terms with 
himself, not so Mr Heath. The worthy solicitor 
was fain to own himself beaten, and handsomely 
beaten at that, for it is really hard to quarrel 
with a mail who insists upon making a total 
stranger a present of such a good round sum 
as three thousand and some odd hundreds of 
pounds. 

Mr Heath felt genuinely sorry for his old 
friend and client, Mrs Charleswortli ; a sympathy | 
none the less keen because at one time, many 
years ago, there had I'cen the ilreajsrof a hotnc 
over which Margaret Hay was to have held the 
undisputed sway and sovereignty. As the prac- 
tical uusincRS mail gazed out through the griniy 
windows, memory was very busy with him, 
jumbled up strangely witli busine.*s in.stincts and 
vague shadowy plans foi- Alurgaret Chai'lesworthV 
welfare. The old bachelor’s heai t was still green 
enough to realise the poignant sorrow which the' 
lo.ss of her honu’ * would be to the only wOlpiiA; 
who ha«l ever caused his pulses to beat the : 

lAiul as be drove along the deep country 
an hour later, he seemed more strongly to 
ivliat a wrench it would be. In the 
Fernleigh, its twisted chimney stacka 
belt of immemorial elms, where the 
busy, and dovTs crooned in the 
of the afternoon. But a stone’s-throiv ^ 
road between high hedges, where . 
foxglove and dogroses were bloomi^ 
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mo8s>(zrowiL and rusted, but f>till bcautifu], 
they had come from the foundry of Quintin 
liatsye, carried hither more than two liimdred 
years ago by some art- loving '*JTuy, who had 
followed the profession of the sword, as gentle- 
men did in those days. Beyond gates lay a 
ishort circular sweep leading to tlie ^^uso, a gray 
stone bnildinjj with pointeif gables riK^dy carved 
with birtls anu llowers, as one sees Llieni occasion- 
ally in districts where tlie soldier-s of the ro^imon- 
wealth failed to ])enetrate ; wdiile on either side 
of the smocjthly shaven lawn, with its spreading 
t copper beeches, was a sloping bank topped by a 
thick laurel hedge, beyond which lay the gardens, 
ei^ch enclosed by high stone walls. 

And if Mrs Chai'lesworth loved one })art of 
her fair dein<‘3ue better than another, it was the 
garden. There appeared to be no seri<ni'^ attempt 
^t order, as one sees in sin li places nowaday*-', for 
the mo.'sy paths were oveigrown with eglantine 
and tulii) and Y'ork roses, shatled by espalieis and 
arched bowers of the filbert and golaeii pippin, 
With just enough neatness in its elegant disortler 
to show the hand of (i/uv. Tlu‘re was a fiagrance 
in tlie air, a scent ol sweet brier and la\ender, 
mingled with mignomdte half hhldeii iiiuler the 
fallen petiils of the apple blossom. The same now 
as it might have been a century since ; the same 
as its sorrowing mistrcbs lirot remembered it, when 
as a ti. y child she rode on her father’s shoulder 
and plucked the sunny peaches on the rip«‘ south 
wall ; the same as when her whitening liuir was 
a tangled net of gold and her violet eyes stirred 
sleeping hearts in vain. For F<*rnleigll had been 
her owm home before Vivian (Miarleswoith had 
distanced all rivals and won the heait of Margaret 
Hay ; a place to see and lu\e, but a phice to leave 
with lingering and regret. 

Mr Heath walked liis horse along the drive, 
under the shadow of an arclnng belt of chobtniiU 
in the full glory of leaf and llower, past the open 
hall door with a cool dim vision of poliblied oak 
imd blue china beyond. In the green court, ivall- 
flowers tlounslied on the stone buttresses, there 
were ferns on the bluhle iiu)f among-'t the stone- 
(arop and celandine. Tlituv was no helper in the 
vard, 80 the visitor put up his own horse, and 
having done so, mounted a sliort llight ol steps, 
and pushing back a little rustic gate under two 
cropped ytiw-trees, entere<l the garden. Y\ alkiiig 
there under the apple hougli.s was the mistivvss 
of»Ferniei)aU^ a book in her Imiul, the other 
resting on the shoulder of a bt»y some twelve yearb 
otaae. 

There were gray lines in tlie soft bright hair 
under the white lace caj», a subdued satlness in 
the fair face, otherwise untoucheil by tlie rudling 
hand of time ; ami yet a pleasant beautiful face, 
for beauty at filty is soimfthing we like to ga/e 
Upon again* As she looked up, Iier eye.s fell 
upon Heath with a pleased smile of welcome, 
‘This is very good of you,’ she said. ‘ Vou 
giesaed where- we should found. I thought 
Vivian had had enough music, so we came out 
here, and brought Vanity Fair with us.’ 

^ Which character do you like best, Mr Heath V 
jAed the boy eagerly. ‘George Osborne or Major 
We prefer the Major.’ 

‘ ^ 'JwiUg unpractical people, natunilly,’ answered 
^ — * Perhaps I have a sneaking aflection 

myself ; though, profesbioiiull^ speaking, 



I dare not say so openly. — So that is the last 
hero, Vivian ?’ 

Vivian turn(jd his wide blue eyes in the speakeFs 
direction — those sightless eyes, that seemed,- none 
the less, to read the very soul of those they 
encountered — and a slightly puzzled expression 
crept into his face. ‘Why cannot you say what 
you think?’ he ubkod. 

‘Because we do not dwell in the palace of 
Truth, my clnld. — And now, run away to your 
music while I talk business with the mother, 
though it doeb seem a sin to bring red tape into 
this pure atmosphere.’ 

The boy walked blowly away down the path, 
touching a leafy spray here and there wdth out- 
stretched fingers. For a moment they both stood 
watching him ; the one tenderly, almost yearn- 
ingly, the other w'llli a shade of sadness and pity 
in his lionest gia)' eyes. 

‘John,’ exclaimed Mrs Charlesworth, suddenly 
turning to her companion, ‘if it were not for him 
the parting would not be so keen.’ 

‘ Keen enough to break your lieart,’ returned 
the lawyer gjutlly. ‘Vou cannot yet realise it, 
jMargaret. 1 know yoiir feelings, perhaps better 
than you tonipreheiid them yourself. When } 0 U 
love every inch of the grouiul ’ 

*J do- that is true enough. And the thought 
of it all kei'p*^ me awake at niglit<, it haunts me 
as I w’alk here by day. Cannot you understand 
what it is to love evei'y tree and leaf and llower 
— to have a teiuler association or w-istful memoiy 
attached to each single foot of soil { There is 
everlasting yt)Uth fur me here, but still’ 

John Ileath at this moment was seized with 
a sudden fit of coughing, a ciicum^tance which 
^leihaps accounted for the unubiial (limne''S in his 
eyes. Conscious oi some feeling of inlierent v\eak- 
ness, he became more diy and business-like than 
usual ; his habit w lieii touched. ‘ If this wonder- 
ful inemoiy of voius would enahlo you to remem- 
ber where yoiii grandfather hid that pi’ecious 
assignment, it would be the better for all ])ai‘ties 
c’onceriied. Allowing that tJie deed cannot be 
tound, Mis- Moiton takes the whole of the funded 
properly. But it we can only discover it, the 
fifty thousand jjouiids at piesc-nt invesled in 
consols goes to }ou, and the KingsW’ell estates 
bebides.’ 

‘ It never will 1)0 found ; indeed, I almost 
doubt if It was ever e\c( uted,’ said Mrs (’barles- 
worlh wearily. ‘It is all to strange and puzz- 
ling.’ 

‘Not at all. When you inauied your cousin, 
Vivian CluirlcBW'oiih, who was a great bt'oundrel, 
if 1 am any j iidge ’ 

‘John, he was my husband, and he is dead.’ 

‘And a good thing too,’ excluinied the lawyer 
hotly. — ‘ Well, you know' how angry your grand- 
father, Martin I lay, was about that, thougYi you 
were his favourite grandchild. By his will he 
left everything to your couHin Maiy, who after- 
wards married Wilfred Morton. Of course you 
remember liow the old gentleman used to boast 
that he never altered his mind ; and when his 
feelings changed towards you, he refused tef make 
a new will. But by deed he assigned to you the 
income arising from the London property, and 
the ivingswell estates. There is no doubt what- 
ever about that. The assignment W'os given into 
the custody of your father, and h^ld by him up 
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to the titiie of hie death. And it is my opinion 
that when Vivian Charles worth got hold of the 
title-deeds to this place and tried tp raise money 
on them (os he did), he must have found it 
somewhere, and laid it aside for future use.^ 

Mrs Charlesworth followed this story with a 
vague idea as to her legal adviser’s nieaning. 
Then, with some faint show of interest, she 
inquired if Heath knew anything of tliis unknown 
relative who seemed determined to take the full 
measure of her legal rights. 

‘All I know is that she Is young, and is, 
moreover, being well advised— that is, from a 
purely business point of view. You see they 
nave everything on their side, and plenty of 
money to prosecute the suit. If they refuse 
to accept my oiler of a cuiiiproiuise, ]?ernleigh 
must go.’ 

The listener caught the full signilicuuce of 
these last words, and her breath came a little 
more quickly. She looked up at the blue sky 
above the apple blooms, an<i away down the 
<lim green avenue to the house beyond. How 
bitterly hard it seemed, doubly hard standing 
there in the full fresh beauty of the summer 
afternoon, hallowetl by. the sweet recollection of 
u thousand such, a maze of pleasant memory, 
back to the dim remembrance of childlujod. 

John Heath waited to allow the whole force 
of the declaration to strike home before he 
resumed again. ‘Believe me it is best to tell 
you this plainly, though it is painful enough to 
me. I have had a long talk with your mortgagee 
this afternoon, ami he has made what I couai<ler 
to be a handsome offer. Of course he cun take 
the whole place as it stands at any moment ; 
blithe will do belter than that: he will buy tlie 
place for three thousand five hundred over his 
claim.’ 

‘That is very generous,’ 'said Mrs Charlesworth 
with an unsteady smile. ‘Would not that sum 
invested at five per cent, bring us in a hundred 
and seven ty-five pounds a year ! 'I’hree people 
can live on that.’ 

‘A great many people live on less. Ami 
besides, if I am any judge of Miss Oladys’ 
character, she will be no weight on your ham Is. 
— Margaret, you are singularly blessed in your 
daughter.’ 

‘I am blessed iu both my children, John. 
Now I suppose you will want to bring my 
generous crouitor over here sooiil I wish 1 could 
feel Bufiicieiitly grateful, but 1 am rebellious as 
yet. And if you can forget business for a time, 
perhaps a emp of tea ’ 

‘Not this afternoon, thank you; 1 must be 
in Castlcford by six. I will let you know when 
the colonel is coming.’ 

They .walked down the garden path side by 
side; and as Heath brought his trap round, Vivian 
stole from the house to his mother’s siih?. He 
seemed by some subtle instinct to feel lier presence 
near him, as he could tell the footsteps of those 
he loved. ‘ Mother, are you unhappy r he asked. 

. * 1\ dear? Why should you think tlmt'r 

‘I don’t know; perhaps it was iny fancy. 
Some way, it seems lately that you ami Gladys 
are so much quieter after Mr Heath comes.* 

Any reply was prevented by the sound of 
the lawyer’s approaching carriage wheels. They 
walked by his side to the gates, and afterwards 
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stood for a long while watching him as he drove, 
away. Presently, Vivian lifted liis hand, and 
laid it gently on his luotiicr’a cheek. ‘You fi^l 
happier than yod*diu, mother V he said. 1 

Mrs Charlesivt- til turned from the contempla-' 
tion of the peat<‘ful landscape, and bending over 
the boy, kissed his brow tenderly. ‘ 1^1 uch happier, 
Vivian, aiiy»ust quite,’ she replied, and as she said 
these the tears lay on her cheek mibeen. 

# 

ElUtONEOUS PUACTICES, 

Aristotle characterised man as an imitative 
animal, and there is no doubt that an involim- i 
tary tendency to imitate forms part of the human 
constitution. We are also told that imitation is j 
the siucerest form of flattery, and so it is when j 
we diversify what we copy so as to improve upon 
it “ otherwise there w'oiild be no progress — not i 
when taken in its literal sense of mere servile | 
following, as in yawning, for example, which we 
do simply because we see or In^ar somebody else 
doing so. ‘Follow my leader’ is an excellent ' 
game so long as the fuglemnii knows wdiat he is 
about ; otherwise, it may lead to a series of 
deplorable mishaps and disasters, and where those 
in the rear folloiv blindly, we invariably find that 
‘one fool makes many.’ Applying this school- 
boys’ game to the more serious walks of life, 
certain erroneous practices arc perpetuated day 
after day, year after year, by successive genera- 
tions of so-called rational beings, for the simple 
reason that they are content to tread with their 
eyes shut in the footprints of those who have 
gone before. Let ns give a few' examples of this | 
blind disci pi eship, and see wdiere the.y laud us. j 
Why is it that in our places of divine worship 
alone the speaker continues to be placed at an 
elevation above his audience'^ We can under- 
stand tliis having been done in the old days, 
from mist i u notions, and w hen the study of 
acoustics was iu its infan(‘y ; but since W’e now 
know that the loudness or intensity of sound 
depends upon the density of the medium in which 
it IS })roduced, not upon that in w'hicli it is heard, 
and Lliat the density of the air in a building 
decreases as w'e ascend from floor to roof, there 
is no longer any excuse for such a misapplication 
of science. The old three-decker of our grand- 
fathers is liertaiuly, except in a ftTw village 
churches, a thing of the p;vst ; but the remedy 
is as yet only half comphde. We pokrted out,^n, 
the Journal for December 11, 188(1, that this 
speaking from a height, with the head low'cred, 
had been ascertained to be the cause of clergy- 
man’s sore throat, and compared the cose with 
that of a barrister addressing the judge and jury 
seated above him. But w’e are a conservative race, 
and require oft-n*peated admonition before wo 
can make np our mind to relimjuish any old,; 
custom, be it ever so baneful and injurious. . 

The popular custom of pouring spirits into tfeiv. 
boots, wdtli a view to prevent the effects of 
w'as the cause, in 1807, of the death of Alderuili::.* 
Ilaukey. Feeling his feet damp and ciOld, ho 
induced to pour a glass of brandy into hiB.ithpfw, 
iu which state he walked home ; and afteCs 

his arrival he w'as seized with infiammatiou tff -tile 
bowels, which iu a few^ hours proved . fatal. : Thia 
practice supposes the internal and exteniAl appti- • 
cation of sprits to produce the some effiset ; out 
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; a Uttie consideration will show that whereas the 
former excites general warmth and restores the , 
circnlation in tne extremities, the latter has an 
opposite result Evaporation fi'^pcUices cold, and 
the lighter or more spirituous^ the fluid, the 
more quioWy does it evaporate, and tlie greater 
',is the degree of cold generated. This can be 
demonstrated by wetting one hand N^'ith spirit, 
the other witli water, and holding th.?m up to 
dry, When that covered with the spirit ^ill feel 
' .ittunitely coldcsr than the other. Or the bulbs of 
' ■ may he similarly treated. This 

[ practice greatly enhances the danger arising from 
; wet feet; and if spirits are to he employed as a 
remedy, they ouglit to be taken internally. We 
might with quite as much reason take a table- 
spoon ful of mustard, instead of applying it exter- 
, nally in the form of a poultice. 

; ' The writer nearly lost his life through the 

practice, obtaining in some houses, of turning 
off the gas at the meter wlum the household 
i 'retires to rest. Knowing that the gas supply 
■ would shortly be cut off, on reaching his bedroom 
he lit the candles, leaving the gas jet alight, 
whose subsequent extinction escaped his notice, 
so that he omitted to shut it off. On waking 
next morning he found the room almost filled 
tQ suffocation with gas, the servants having turned 
it, on again at the meter when tliey went down. 
Had He not been in the habit of sleeping with 
the window open, he would not, in all proba- 
bility, have survived to sound this note of warn- 


ing, That this is not a solitary experience, the 
fouowing extract from the Turns of January 1883 
proves : ‘ Mr Ilyman, a monetary agent, residing 
in Belgrave Kuad, Birmingham, retired to rest on 
Thursday evening somewhat earlier than usual, 
leaving a gas jet burning in his room. Some 
time afterwards the servant turned the gas off at 
the meter, according to the c.ufltom of the house. 
In the morning the servant, as usual, turned the 
gas on at the meter, when it of course escaped 
through the open jet into Mr Hyman’s bedroom. 
About half-past eight the family wirre startled 
by hearing groans proceeding from the bedroom ; 
and on hastening to Mr Hyinun’s assistance, they 
found him lying on the bed in an unconscious 
; statOj with the room filled to siifl'ocatiou with ga.s. 

; Medical assistance was at once procured ; but in 
spite of efforts, death resulted in less than 
half an hour.' 

/ *The arpiments adduced on the other side — 
: ’iiainely, economy and the improbable danger that 
! would accrue from the falling of a gas chan- 
; delier — hardly weigh against tue risk to human 
life. 

One bitter cold day last winter, a lady, accom- 
panied by her little boy, was making a friendly 
. call upon a medical man*, and on entering the 
warm drawing-room told her son — as most mothers 
would, from their having been similarly aclmon- 
iahed when children— to take off his overcoat, or 
he would not feel the ben''Wbf it when he went 
'.'Out acain. ^Excuse mb,* interposed her host; 
i that is a misUiken idea. Let the little fellow 
it on, and set all the warmth he can into 
, ili^^bddy ; fpr if he start off with a good stock of 
■ ||fWj^th> he will remain warm.* 

not prepared to offer an opinion one 
this point, but can affirm that 
the doctor’s advice has been 


followed in that family, and that no ill effects 
have resulted When we indulge in the luxury 
of a warming-pan for our bed, or place our boots 
in front of the fire before starting out on a frosty 
morning, we are carrying this theory into practice, 
having learnt by experience how much easier it 
is to keep warm than to get warm, especially if 
our circulation be at all sluggish. 

These few examples suflice to illustrate the 
doctrine that we desire to inculcate — namely, how 
necessary it is in even the simplest matters of 
every-day life to exercise the reason with which 
we arc gifted, and to do nothing, however trivial, 
without pausing to consider and ask ourselves' 
whether there be no better way of doing it ; thus 
endeavouring always to act up to WaiM Beecher’s 
estimable counsel : ‘ The j)hilosophy of one cen- 
tury 18 the common-sense of the next. We should 
so live and labour in our time, that what came 
to us as seed may go to the next generation as 
blossom, and that what came to us as blossom 
may go to them as fruit. This is progress.’ 

IN A WELSH COPPER MINE. 

‘Have you ever been into a copper mine ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Well, I am going down to report upon one in 
Wales ; so, if you care to go with me, be at Euston 
to- night for llie ten train.’ 

I The opportunity of accompanying such a mining 
ex]>ert as my friend X, whose knowledge of lodes 
and veins lias been gained by a study of nearly 
every important mine in both the Old and New 
Worlds, vvas too good to be lost ; and so 1 took 
my seat in one of the carriages which formed 
part of the auxiliary Scotch mail at the hour 
appointed, bound for a little station amongst 
the Cumbrian hills, whose name apjieared on the 
tickets which were to frank us thither, as a string 
of consonants seemingly chosen from the alphabet 
in a broadly catholic siiirit. 

A blowing of whistles, a waving of green lights, 
a hissing puff, n slight jerk, and the mail is under 
way, and gliding out into the dusky summer 
night. Faster and faster is the pace ; a rattle, a 
roar, and a flash of brightness as suburban stations 
shoot by — a moment’s pause at Willesdeii, and 
then a brave run to Rugby. But that classic 
town, sacred to the memory of a noble name, 
and dear to nil lovers of plucky, sturdy Tom 
Brown, is hidden in Stygian blackness, so on 
for Statt'ord. 

‘Change here, gen’elmen, for Wyllynttrrwch.’ 

A dismal post- mid night prowl about a semi- 
dark bleak platform for an hour is not calculated 
to impress drowsy travellers favourably with this 
important railway centre ; and its long array of 
signal-lights is cheerfully lost sight of as the 
locomotive ‘Acta*on* steams past them for Shrews- 
bury. A faint grayness is showing in the eastern 
horizon, and the Severn gleams cold under the 
I hint of day-dawn ; but the quaint town slumbers 
on as we crawl away from its silent shadows, and 
gathering speed, rush swiftly -Westward ho. 

Again that dolorous cry, ‘All change ;* ^nd we 
rouse ourselves, and tuni out for half an hour’s 
wait at another junction. But the night has 
gone noWj and day is driving rejoicingly along 
the steel-blue heavens ; and a lovely panorama^ c« 
swelling hills, of wooded knolls, and rolling 
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paatures, k around, from which white wisps of 
mist curl up and ascend— as incense to the rising 
sun ; whilst birds begin to chant their morning 
madrigals, and the scent of the hay is strong on 
t^ sweet fresh air. Now, indeed, the journey is 
thoroughly enjoyable os ‘the Local* winds its 
way along the twisting valley, crossing and re- 
crossing its brawling stream, with luan^’^ a dive 
through gloomy cutting and tunnel, and pausing 
at each tiny roadside station, at one of which 
two of its passengers at last joyfully alight. 

For real appreciation of the memory of tliose 
old Romans who introduced the bath into these 
islands, commend me to the morning tub after an 
all-night railway journey, whilst the fragrance of 
frying salmon steaks ascends from the kitchen 
below, as the crystal water leaps ami trickles from 
the useful sponge. Sure, never is dressing such a 
pleasure as when fresh linen is donned, and you 
hasten to breakfast after a two hundred miles’ 
dusty, sleepy run over steel raila 

‘Is the lunch eon aboard, Morgan?’ 

‘ Oh yes, sir ; he ’s all right.’ 

‘Very well, tlieii ; oir.you go !’ 

Tlie little round-shouldered Jeliu shouts some- 
thing in an unknown tongue, shakes his reins, 
waves a decaying whip, an<l the wagonette rolls 
away up the village street 

Once beyond the gray-slated houses, the road 
begins to ascend, and we soon wind past the 
wooded park of the Srpiire’s lovely place, and 
come out on to tlie bare wild moorland. Here a 
thick-set cart-liorse is waiting in charge of a 
round-faced boy, who has deemed traces or chains 
a supertluity for draught purposes, tlius necessi- 
tating a halt, whilst the mine-cnptiin who accom- 
panies us, a general factotum yclept Samson, and 
our Jehu, after much dillcreiice of opinion, rig up 
an armngenient of ropes by whicii ‘ Bessie ’ is 
finally moored as leader to the team. Stiff collar- 
work and no mistake, under a hot sun, and we do 
not push the poor beasts, but frequently stop to 
‘let ’em wind.* 

At a dip ill the road where it crosses a narrow 
dingle or green hollow, there is much shouting in 
their native tongue between Jehu and the boy 
who is riding postillion, which ends by the latter 
‘ voiding bis as the old romancers term the 
act of disiaouutiiig, and tlie former explaining, 
‘He say ho won’t ride ’e mare no furder, for she 
sweateth so he ’s getteii wet to liis legs.’ 

d’he aneroid shows a rise already of twelve 
hundred feet, and wo have yet that peak aliead 
to cross, so whip and shouts go to work again. 

Close on our rigdit, beyond a wire-fence, is a 
long deep cutting like a narrow quarry, where our 
guide tells us much lead was got some fifty years 
ago. On the opposite side of the road the ground 
falls away steeply, and goes sheer down some live 
or six hundred feet to a narrow valley, whose 
further side is pierced by the tunnels or adits and 
the shaft of a disused mine, whilst a crushing- 
mill and . silent watcr-wlieel stand melancholy 
beside a noisy streamlet just below. 

‘ Vou see lead is so low-pidced, they have 
stopped working these years past,’ says the mine- 
captain. 

‘Probably, they did not know how to get the 
silver out thoroughly and economically-— the cause 
t>f loss in many a lead mine,’ opines tlie engineer, 
.‘Whoa then, mare— we be at top o’ t’ ridge 


here ;* and J ehu claps on his brake with much J 
bustle and contortion of limbs. ^ 

Whilst Samson shoulders the provisions and a 
stone jai’, and Ufc captain argues and arranges 
with the driver ^ U) a place of meeting, we gaze 
at the magiiific?ent view around. Away to north- 
ward, Cader Idris (the giant’s cliair) cuts the sky- 
line with a range of lesser magnates on either 
flank ; arj^ between, a deep green valley, where 
the sul^n-river gleams like a twisted cord of 
silver ; then hillocks rising into hills, >Yhich 
raise their heathered ciests to our ^ery feet. 
Behind us, a dipping expanse of moor, where 
a little lakelet reflects the sailing clouds ; and 
beyond, more mountain peaks. To right, the 
moorland rises in a billuwy ridge to break out of 
sight in les.sening heights across the English 
border. To left is a deep narrow gorge like a 
great rift in the hillside, where a torrent plunges 
and foams in many a cascade to the narrow 
valle}^ a tliousand feet below, wliere the pine- 
w'oods wave a welcome to its glittering waters, 

‘ This is the way, gentlemen.’ 

We step off tlie heather, and follow him over 
the edge of the ravine, stepping carefully clown 
the loose stones and sliingle of a path which is 
cut zigzag fashion down the face of the precipice, 
until we reach a platform where the rock-wail 
curves hack a yard or bo abo\e the stream. In 
this cliff is an opening like a tunnel ; and a shrill 
whistle brings out of it two ftalwart miners, 
brown and muddy, for we have reached the mine, 
and this is adit No. L 

W'liilst we are drawing on great boots which 
come up to the knee, and donning canvas overalls, 
the engineer is quickly and carefully noting the 
direction of the strata and o]»posite face of the 
ravine, putting queetions now and again to the 
miner beside him. Then, having got his dial, 
measure, and other gear, lie leads off up the adit, 
and we foil v, eacli with a candle gripped in a 
ball of clay. Water is dropjiing from the roof 
ainl sides of the gallery, and flowing in a muddy 
stream ankle-deep over the floor ; and touching 
here uiul ihere the slimy walls, a deep brown mud 
stains our jackets. 

‘ This be the fust lode ;’ and the miner points 
to a dark-green baud some six feet long which 
crops out in the rock. 

The engim?er examines it, and passes on to 
where a hollow overhead is filletl with timber, 
and remarks : ‘ That ’s stouped.’ « 

‘Yes; we’ve got some fine stnflf fra there,’ 
rejoins the guide ; and we proceed. 

‘Here’s the wuiize.’ lie stands on one side; 
lowering his candle, tells us Avhere to step, so as to 
avoid fulling into a pit eighteen feet deep which 
has been sunk in the floor of the adit after the 


ode. This is now full • of water; and an amused 
mile passes over X’s face in the yellow candle ^ 
ight as he hears iiow there is a splendid vein of;|| 
opper there, and answers : f 

‘I liave often noticed in mines 1 am .aaked.lO:: 
epoit on that the finest lodes are always whaliaili 
cannot g<^t at them ; they are usually 
rater.’ • ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 
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However, in responfie to entreaties, \vc make our 
way to adit No. % and penetrate into its chilly 
recesses and examine the spot where another 
lode is said to crop out. This us but three feet 
in width at most, and varies from a foot in thick- 
ness to a few inches at either end —or, as miners 
term it ‘ pinches out.^ 

*It is just the place to lose money/ says the 
engineer as we sbmd alone wavin}:^ candles 
overhead. * You see, this is no vein or\xlc, but 
only a series of patches of copper here ancr there, 
t knew it was no good the moment 1 saw the dip 
and run of the rocks on tlie opposite side of the 
/Stream. There is copper certoiuly, but it is onh'- 
in detached bits or pockets ; and fathoms of 
worthless ro.k would have to be got out to get 
at them ; aod then they won’t yield- enougli to 
pay for the cost of reaching and getting. There 
are no true lodes here ; this is not the right 
formation for them. It is just one of those mines | 
which bring mining generally into disrepute. 
Folks put in capital and lose it in trying to find ; 
metal where none is, and then they say all mines I 
are swindles. If investors would only look at the 
thing rationally, and take good advice, there 
would be fewer mines floated and fortunes lost. 
You must do the thing systematically now, and 
go to work where science indicates a likedy spot, 
and give np the rule-of-thumb business, and not 
trust io the creeds and as.sertions of so-called 
practical miners.’ 

As we emerge from the tunnel, a pile of ore is 
shown which has been got out, and the captain 
triumphantly points to it os a proof of the 
genuineness of the nnderUikiug. 

But the engineer shakes liis head, and points 
out that if the quantity was sunicient, yet the 
quality is not good enough to pay for getting and 
for carriage, 

*Then you are not going to report favourably 
on the mine?’ growls the Welshman. 

‘Certainly not. I shall advise my clients not 
to put a single sixpence more into it, for it can 
never pay.’ 

. ‘There’s copper there, I tell you. Why, we 
have got tons of it out.’ 

‘1 should like to sec it,’ replies the engineer, 
lighting his cigarette. 

' ‘What do you think of it, John?’ quoth the 
^ptain hotly, turning to the mine-ganger. 

;/‘Oh, she’ll pay ferry wtdl indeed ; and T would 
W^k her i ^}V Relf on tribute,’ rejoins the miner ; 
:^and if j! was the owners, I 'would no It^t my 
be pricked by wliat the geutlernaii there 
#111 say.' 

‘Look here, John/ answers the (uiginecr coolly. 
‘Ypu be as good as your word. You work it on 
tribute ; you find your own powder, charges, 
j,iti8ea, and steel,, and you ^ke half the value of 
the ore you get, the owners the other half, and 
you will soon see what my opinion on the mine 
IS worth. I will do this, too, for my part: I 
/will undertake to buy ever^ifton of copper you 
■get at one hundred pounds *; and as the market 
/price is only eighty pounds, you will clear twenty 
/pounds^, extra profit. — Come now, that’s backing 
feirly^ is it not V 

the Stewart wielder of the pick deigns no 
? muttered malediction, disappears 
mountain-side. 

chan 1’ rmoth X, as once ^pore Jehu 


whipped up his team and we b<«an the ninb ' 
miles’ return journey to the inn at l^’^llynttiTwch. 
‘It’s rather hard lines for him and his mates, 
for I expect my report will close the mine, and 
they will have to find work elsewhere. But what 
can I do? I must tell the truth, and say there is 
no chance of making the thing pay. Tne fact is, 
this district is not rich •enough in ores, and it is 
no use hoping where there is no hope.’ 

So ended the inspection, from which great 
things liad been ]iox)ect ; and wc who had entered 
the village in the early morning tlie objects of 
interest and friendly attentions from the inhabit- 
ants, who saw in us the harbingers of work and 
XM’osjierous times— for it Avas soon told abroad 
what our errand Avas — departed by the evening 
train, regarded by the loafers and gossips as quasi- 
traitors, who Avoiild not honestly recognise in 
their lofty bills vast stores of ungotten wealth. 

Perhaps, after all, one can excuse the native 
disgust, for the result of our visit was certainly to 
preA’eiit a supply of English gold being hopelessly 
lost in a Welsh Copper Mine. 


‘COUNTING-OUT’ RHYMES. 

Every one, we imagine, is familiar to a greater 
I or less extent with those rhymes used by children 
ill many of their gnnuis, commonly designated 
‘ counting-out ’ rliyines. In Scotland they are 
soiiKitimes knoAvn as ‘ chap ping-out’ or ‘titling- 
out’ verses. They are used to determine who is 
to take the first turn at b(!ing ‘?Y’ in ‘Hide and 
Seek,’ ‘ Blindinan’s Bull/ and sucli-like games. 
When Ave hear children repeating these seem- 
ingly absurd and meaningless rhymes at their 
play, it nev'cr fails to carry our memories back to 
the* happy days when Ave, too, could glibly rattle 
off the same or (ujuivalent Akerses of doggerel. 

In a work recently published, 77ic Voiinimg-out 
llhymes of Children^ by II. C. Bolton (London : 
Elliot Stock), the author has succeeded in gather- 
ing together a remarkable and interesting collec- 
tion ot children’s rhymes relating to the subject 
of his volume. 'I'bis collection, along with the 
compiler’s remarks tliereon, is worthy of more 
than mere pa.ssing attention, not only for the 
number of rhymes and variations giA^en, but also 
for the examples of similar rhymes in diflerent 
languages. This latter is abundant evidence of 
the world-wide observance of the custom among 
children of all nation?^. 

Various examjjles are given of the different 
modes of ‘counting-out’ in diflerent countries. 
The foUoAving method is, hoAvcver, tlie one in 
most frequent and general use amongst all chil- 
dren. ‘A leader, generally self-appointed, having 
secured the attention of tlu* boys and girls about 
to join in the proposed game, arranjjes them in a 
row, or in a circle around him, as fancy may 
dictate. He (or she) tlien repents a peculiar 
doggerel, sometimes with a rapidity which can 
only be acquired by great familiarity and a 
dexterous tongue, and pointing Avith the hand or 
forefinger to each child in succession, not for- 
getting himself (or herself), allots to eafch one 
word of the mysterious formula : 

One-ery, two-ery, ickory, Ann, 

Fillicy, fallacy, Nicholas. John, 

Queever, quaver, EngliMi, knaver, 

Btinokeluiu, stanokelutn, JeCLlcho, buck*:. 
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Having completed the verse or sentence, the child 
on whom the last word falls is said to be out,** 
and steps aside. In repeating the above doggerel, 
the accent falls on the first syllable of each poly- 
syllabic word. A very common ending is : 

One, two, three, 

Out goes she ! (or he) ; 

and the last word is generally said with great 
emphasis, or shouted. 

‘After the child thus “counted-ont” has with- 
drawn, the leader repeats the same doggerel with 
the same formalities ; and, as before, the boy or 
girl to whom the last word is allotted is “out,” 
and stands aside. The unmeaning doggerel is 
repeated again and again to a diminishing number 
of children, and the process of elimination is con- 
tinued until only two of them remain. The 
I leader then “counts out” once more, and the one 
of tliem on which the magic word falls is declared 
to be “i7,”and must take the objectionable part 
in the game.’ 

When the youngsters are in a hurry to com- 
mence their game they frequently simplify and 
shorten the proceeding by repeating something 
like this : 

K-od, white, blue, 

All out but ][/ou ! 

and the child to whom the word ‘ you ’ is appor- 
tioned is ^iiJ 

These rhymes, seemingly composed of senseless 
words strung together so as to form a musical or 
alliterative jingle, when subjected to close exami- 
nation and analysis, are in many instances found 
to be corru])tion6 of words and phrases which 
originally have had a distinct moaning and refer- 
ence to (Iclinitc subjects. Iloth iu the Old and 
New Worlds, as w(3il as among both savage and 
civilised peoples, the same custom obtains in an 
almost identical form to a greater or less extent. 
Even* in tlie lonely islands of the Pacific Ocean 
we find tlie same practice in operation ; but in 
this instance it is not only the children wlio use 
the rhymes in their gainos, but the adults liave 
somewhat similar formulas which they repeat 
when engaged in the heathen incantations con- 
nected with their idolatrous practices or drunken 
orgies. Here we have, in all probability, a clue 
to the origin of these ‘ counting-out’ rliymes. As 
is well known to students of 1.)oth sacred find 
profane history, the custom of deciding disputes 
or making selections for numerous purposes by 
the ‘lot’ was a prevailing custom among all 
nations. In Jewish history, avc find the ‘lot’ 
frequently resorted to wlieii any difiic.ulty arose. 
Again, among heathen nations tlie ‘lot’ w/is a 
favourite resource for determining the selection 
of a required victim for sacrifice, and also for 
finding out the guilty person from a number of 
suspected individuals. It is more than likely 
that, in connection with licatlicn rites particularly, 
the priests were po8.sessed of mysterious forms of 
words, which they used on such occasions ; ami 
in some instances tlie mode of selection may 
have been practically identical with the harmless 
method now universally adopted by oliiblren for 
I counting-out’ This, however, is a subject requir- 
ing more attention than we can at present bestow 
upon it The now meaningless and unintelligible 
express ions in children’s rhymes may be the relics 
of superstitious formulas used by the heathen 
votaries of bygone days, 
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A great many of these rhymes are eyidenily 
of common origin, but, through course of time 
and change of scene, have got so clianged and 
transmogrified as to be scarcely recognisable. One 
of the mostj^ii mmon and widespread examples 
among Englfcii . speaking peoples is that begin- 
ning, ‘ Onery, twoery,’ of wliich the following 
is one of its most frequent forms : 

Onery, twoery, dickerj’, davy, 

/ Hallal>onc, crackabone, tenory, navy, 

Discuin, dandutn, merry coino tine, 

Hninbledy, bumblcdy, twenty-nine. 

O-TJ-T, out ! 

Somewhere about one hundred different varia- 
tions and versions of this rhyme alone are given. 
The following is one of several versions from 
Scotland (Aberdeen) : 

Eoncry, twaery, tuckcry, tayven, 

Halabii, crackery, ton or clayven, 

Peen, pan, musky dan, 

Feedelam, fadolam, twenty-one. 

From a work on the 03 ^psie 9 by Mr Charles 
G. Leland, we have a specimen of a gypsy magic 
spell ; it is as follows : 

Ekkcri, akairi, you kair-an, 

Fillisin, fallisin, Nicbolas ja’n ; 

Kiri, kari, Irisbinan, 
iStini, stani, buck. 

‘This, on comparison, will be found to be almost 
identical with the first example we have given 
of a counting-out rliynic ; ‘ekkeii, akairi’ being 
the equivalent in Koinany for ‘Onery, twoery.’ 

Another very familiar form is tluit commencing 
‘Eeny, meeny,’ This is a great favourite 

among American chiblren, the commonest version 
being : 

Kony, mecuy, miny, mo, 

Catch a nigger by the too ; 

If be bolbTs, let him go, 

Eeny, 1000113% miny, mo. 

This ex.! ; pie gives evident proof of adaptation 
to American i(lea.s ; but Ih^ preliminary and 
concluding ‘Eeny, meeny’ are of obvious German 
or Dutcli origin. SucIj as : 

Enc, tone, mono, mci, 

Pastor, lon^s bonij, stroi, 

Eno, func, berke, berke, 

Wer? Wio? Wo? Was?'— (N. Germany.) 

An almost identical form comes from Cornwall, 
beginning : 

Ecna, moena, mono, mite, 

P>asca, lora, &:c. 

Some of the tran.'^sinogrifications of words are 
very interesting, the ‘ Pastoi-, lone ’ of the German 
rh 3 ’’me given above, we find in ( ■ornwall as ‘Basca,;, 
lora ;* while in America it is changed into ‘Pesta** , 
lony,’ ‘ risky larry,’ ‘ Ibircelonig’ ‘Pennsylvania** 

‘ Butter latlier,' ‘ Tuscalona,’ c<*c, J^^lne of 
most amusing transitions is in connection with 
the rhyme : „ 

‘ . . * 1 
One is all, two is all, ziok is all Kin, ^ : 

Pobiail nnnny-goat, tittle, tall, tan ; ^ 

Hornin, soaruiu. Virgin Mary, ^ ^ 

Singleuin, sangleum, jolly, oh, bnok. 

Here we have a very good iUlistratiotk of Hho 
evolution theory of modern scientiflta. 
form of ‘bobtail nanny-goat* changiSB^to 
billy-goaV j bobtail doinmicker/ 
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'$Ad at last, Ihrougli course of time and altered 
conditions of existence, the despised ‘bobtail 
nanny-goat* ultimately develops into the highly 
respectable form of ‘ Baptist minister ! * 

A curious and exceedingly intei^sting example 
comes from New England, thus : 

Ain, tain, fethery, ip ; 

Arte, slatur, deblxsry, dick ; 

Aintic, taintio, fethertic, biimpit, V 
Ain-buinpit, tain-bumpit, gee-kit ! V 

is said to have been derived froin the 
of the Plymouth Indians in counting 
i up , to twenty, and the words are commonly 
in the States to be neither more nor 
3es8 than a string of numerals in use by the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the continent This, 
^ntowever, is a mistaken idea. The words are 
iu reality a distorted version of modern Welsh ; 
Jiand similar words arc said to be used in seveml 
parts of England and AVales by shepherds for 
counting their sheep, and also by women in 
jtelUng their stitches while knitting. On com- 
parison, this will be seen to be an unquestion- 
able fact, as the following lists will show. The 
distorted form of Welsh is designated Anglo- 
\ Cymric : 

Numerals. Indian, Anglo-Cyiuric. 

Een Aina. 

, Two Teen Teiiia. 

Three Tether Para. 

Four. Fethor.. JV'ddera. 

Five...* Fitz (or fip) Pimp. 

Six Sathor Ithy. 

Seven Lather Mi thy. 

Bip^ht Gother Owora. 

Kme Dather,... Lowera. 

Ten Dix Dig. 

Eleven b^u-dix Ain-a-dig. 

Twelve Toon -dix Pcin-a-dig. 

Thirteen Tothor-dix Par-a-dig. 

Fourteen Fethcr-dix Peddor a-dig. 

Fifteen Boinpey JiuiuHt. 

Sixteen Een-bompey Ain-a-bunifit. 

Seventeen Teen-bompey Pein-abuinht. 

Eighteen Tether-bompey Par-a-buinfit. 

Nmeteen Fether-bompey Peddor-a-bumfit. 

Twenty Giget Giggy. 

This peculiar mode of counting was doubtless 
taught to the Indians by some of the early 
aetUere, and in time the origin of the mode was 
Ipi^otten, and it came to be looked upon as of 
;pUre Indian origin. So we tind the children of 
States seizing upon the peculiar words to form 
Ihdii* doggerel rhymes, and in so doing uncon- 
i^guslj^jafeptin" words practically the same as 
Usod»>y children in the old country, j'ust 
the latter had got theirs from the strange 
in use by the Welsh shepherds. We notice 
the peculiarity of tlie different versions in being 
j^ideiitly designed for counting on the fingers. 
When the ten fingers are t*xhHU8te<i, eleven 
/hbeomes ‘one and ten;’ twelve, ‘ two-and-ten ; ’ 
vimd ' jso on till fifteen is reached, when sixteen 
‘ one and fifteen,’ &c. 

“ Nothing shows the world-wide prevalence of 
fashion of these ‘counting-out’ rhymes so 
w fact that w^'^^ave examples in 
different languages, numbering in all 
and seventy-three different ver- 
: America, Japan, Italy, France, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, and other foreign 
: iurnish specimens, and many other 
doubtless add considerably to 
..English rhymes alon^ no fewer 


than four hundred and sixty-four examples Are; 
given, and the list is undoubtedly very far from 
complete. 

The whole forms a very interesting study in 
folklore ; and Mr Bolton is still prosecuting his 
inquiries for adding to his collection, and any 
communications on the subject addressed to him 
at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S. A, 
will be thankfully received and duly acknow- 
ledged. 


A SONG OF YOUTH AND AGE. 
WuKN on the dimpled cheek of Youth 
Health’s blooming roses blow ; 

When songs of rapture, hope, and truth 
From lips of beauty flow; 

When youthful feet right gaily bound 
Where thorn nor tare appears, 

How joyously the days go round, 

The weeks, the months, the yeara ! 

The Youth beholds with fearless eye 
The lofty hill of Fame, 

And hopes upon its summit high 
Ere long to carve his name. 

Joy thrills his heart ; in every sound, 

Fame’s ‘ bugle-eall ’ he hefirs, 

And merrily the days go round, 

The weeks, the months, the years I 

The lady of his love must prove 
A queen of beauty rare ; 

No vain eo(|uette, but wusc in love, 

And true {ts slie is fair. 

Amid the toiuler stars at night. 

He sees her dear eyes shine, 

As, with a trusting fond delight. 

He worships at her shrine ! 

When on the furrowed cheek of Age 
Care's hollow w'rinkles show, 

The old man turns his life’s hist page 
With trembling hand and slow. 

Dark lower the skies ; in every sound, 

Death’s mournful dirge he hears ; 

And wearily the days go round, 

The weeks, the months, the years ! 

The Old Man sees through tear-bluiTcnl eye 
The lofty hill of Fame, 

Where cherished hoi»es in ruin lie, 

Where none may mark his name. 

One little lonely nameless mound 
At every step appears, 

As mournfully the days go round, 

The weeks, the months, the years ! 

The lady of his love, alas ! 

Hath closed her gentle eyes, 

With but one tiny tuft of grass • 

To show him where she lies. 

‘ Old wife of mine ! ’ he whispers low, 

‘Above thy grave I see 
The star of Faith, whose beams I know 
Shall guide mo soon to thee ! ’ 

FaKNT FoiiBXBTBR. 
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CONCERNING GIRLS. 

MANNEUfci VERSUS LEAUNINU. 

In the last century, education was looked at from 
a standpoint very diflerent from what it is now. 
Ignorance was not considered a disgrace, and to 
be uncertain in his spelling was no bar to being 
a gentleman. In the education of the girls especi- 
ally, books seem to have borne a very small part, 
Dean Swift declaring, in his usual dogmatic way, 
that ‘ not one gentleman’s daughter in a thousand 
can read or understand her own natural tongue.’ 
Certiiinly in his generation, needlework an<l 
deportment were tlie chief things taught them. 
Dignity of manners was judged to bo of more 
importance than book-learning ; but as women 
are more adaptable than men, more capable of 
catching the prevailing tone of tliought, they 
could hold their own in society in spite of their 
ignorance, as long as they were finely mannered 


No smattering of knowledge now contents us 
for them, but examinations as stiff and exhaustive 
are given to them as to their brothers, and with 
as good results. Along with this high mental 
discipline, the physical training goes hand in 
hand ; so that what with boating, swimming, 
calisthenics, cricket, lawn- tennis, the pliysique of 
this and future generations should go on iniprov-- 
ing at a rapid rate. The idea that a beautiful 
girl must be pale and delicate-looking, and that, ■ 
to bo interesting, she must be ready to faint 
at the least exertion or motion, like the heroines ■ 
in the old novels, is now quite exploded. ’ 

But in gaining all this mental and physical 
excellence, care must be taken that we are not ' 
losing the well-bred courtesy that used to sit so ■ 
beautifully on our grandmothers, or the loss 
will be reater than the gain. In avoiding the ; 
ignorance of the past, there is the danger of 
going to the other extreme, of making learning 
of too much importance, or rather of making : 


and not hoydenish. Grace of (!arriage, therefore, 
good-breeding to make home peaceful and plea- 
sant, piety to rule her private conduct, formed 
the ideal of perfection in woman. Thorougli- 
ness or exactness of knowledge was not thought 
compatible with these good qualities, and learned 
ladies were dreaded accordingly. The Spectator 
tells that ‘a lady at court having accidentally 
made use of a hard word in a proper place and 
pronounced it right, the whole a-ssembly was out 
of countenance for lier ; ’ showing how a woman 
who knew more than others of her sex was 
regarded, if she ‘had dared to read and dared to 
say she read.’ Dancing being the only physical 
exercise then allowed to girls, was much prized, 
both as a healthful exertion and a training in 
elegance and grace ; and the dances of the period 
were nearly all in very stately measure. Most 
of us ^middle-aged people must still remember 
a few old-lady friends whose beautiful, attractive 
presence and gracious manner were at once the 
dread and admiration of our childhood. 

In the present day, things are much changed. 
The ' girl’s education is as thorough as the boy’s, 
f # 


it all -important, forgetting that for the proper 
application of it other faculties are requir^ ; 
that a girl crammed with knowledge is only like 
a locked bookcase full of books, unless she has 
the power to use it for good and to give pleasure 
to herself and others. And what will give her 
this power? Only a proper trainin g * " Wi wMch 
good manners or good breeding, os the essayists 
of the lost century were fond of calling it, holds 
its proper place ; and a greater injustice is done 
to a girl in leaving this part of her education 
incomplete than if lier book-learning should not 
be exact and precise. Jt is only in childhood 
this can be really aequireil, that the easy courteot^, 
demeanour can grow to be seconcTlfature j 
it is then also that the brusque boyish 
so much to be deprecated, is formed. ’ ' 

The discipline to be undergone for 
of her education is also a great gain to * 
as great almost as the result, keepiijg ^ 
check, as it does, many propensities 
the emulation in the schools, and 
very opposite qualities. The one 
self in the foremost place, f<»tets 

' , V-:; 
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of reverence, boldness, independence of chai‘actcr ; 
all of which may not be evil qualities, but would 
be greatly improved by being controlled by the 
courtesy and graciousness of manner, which, 
while perfectly self-possessed, is thoughtful for 
others, full of deference for tlie old, and purely 
womanly in tope. There is no true reason why 
an advance in learning should mean a deaiy 
, in manners ; the opposite ought to be\he cose; 
Ji a true enlightenment ought to mean culture, and 
eulture — retinement botli in thought and observ- 
^ ,itnGe. 

v: Woman in the past has been tlie helper and 
I '^onsoler of man, and though other paths in life 
may' now be opening to lier, making marriage 
. not BO imperativ'c, yet her real place and chief 
* £tirpoae is to be his alter njo and helpmate. 
^ Woman’s inlluence is the most powerful of the 
.great forces that aHect men. It pervades every- 
vthing. It is calming, soothing, elevating, and 
stimulating. While aiding men to do their duty, 
it makes them content in doing it, and keeps 
idive in them the love of social intercourse. I'o 
have this influence in the future, as she has 
' bad in the past, woman needs all the intellectual 
improvement she is at present gaining ; but, added 
to it, she requires the grace and good breeding 
of the olden time, to make her n woman of 
high culture and noble aspiration, yet of loving 
womanly sweetness. Jt as often happens that 
such a one can uplift a husband to the dignity 
of her own character, as that a husband can uplift 
‘ a wife to his own rank. 

The tendency of the times has been to raise 
women more and more to an intellectual equality 
with man, and with this growth the sentiment 
has risen in their minds that the conventions of 
.the world are against their complete development; 
that the rules of society have been formed for 
the comfort of the man without regard to the 
good of the woman ; tlius generating in many 
a feeling of bitterness and rebellion against a 
few of those existing customs, . As woman’s 
ambition has been roused by her new position, 

; and her faculties awakened, a number of the 
sisterhood have protested against the old-time 
notion that she ought to steal through life un- 
heard and unremarked — that it is a I'eproach 
‘ for her to be talked of ; and these, rushing to 
^*the other extreme, have been led to court noto- 
1 ‘riety, to despise conveiitiunalitics, and to adopt 
ya hostilca^anner towards the other sex, while 
aiming a brusque demeanour that is not at 
JliU pleasing or attractive. As some writers have 
’Striven to set class against class, others lately 
;have been trying to array sex against sex. 
Kbthing could be more absurd. However close 
the relation between sisters, between mother and 
.daughter, or between any two women, it can 
never be JJO as between husband and wife ; 

and the tih*l&ween father and daughter, mother 
:aud son, or brother and sister, is usually the more 
' binding because of the of sex. 

;^i; ■^ucat^ the one sex without any considera- 
of a probable affinity to the other, is there- 
advisable, still less the setting of them 
opposition. But as time goes on, the 
"^ism on the man’s part towards learned 
is ; well as the bitteiness on the woman’s 
treatment in the post, is dyiiip; 
^ in th« 'sVoman’s power lb decide if 


her kingdom is still to exist— if man is to be 
after all under her sway, as of old-~if she means 
I to fight the battle of life by his side, or os his 
rival. Her cultivated, bright intelligence will 
have to be put forth— not to lift her up above 
her every-day employments, but to throw a 
grace over her common acts, and to make her 
a centre of holy influences and innocent cheer- 
fulness. 


JOHN VALE’S GUAllDIAN. 

CHAPTEE XXIV. 

The two boys were living in clover, and enjoying 
all sorts of privileges and immunities hitherto 
foreign to their experience. They were insepar- 
able companions, and were both getting rarely 
tanned by summer sunsbine, and rarely strong 
on an unlimit(;d diet and a life spent almost 
entirely in the open air. On tliat particular day 
on which Air Ormo made his great discovery, 
John, under Jousserau’s guidance, had got out 
his sketch-block, and with borrowed water-colours 
and brushes was dashing away victoriously at 
landscape, with a wliolti new world waking into 
wonder and beauty about liim. At intervals, 
Alastei* Will would take up bis post behind the 
aspiring artist, and look on with a never-failing 
approval. Between whiles, he was ruining his 
garments and strengtheniiig his limbs in the 
great schoolboy art of bird-nesting. He was 
back from one of liis excursions with nn empty 
starling’s nest ; and Jousserau, who had an un- 
usual tenderness for all feathered creatures, was 
complimenting him on liaviug chosen a season 
for Ills excursions when he could rob the parent 
birds neither of their eggs nor of their young. 
Master Will was listening unrepen tantly tb 

his sermon, when, from a field or two away, there 
rose upon the perfumed sunimer air an amazing 
shrill sweet piping of a child’s voice, singing a 
hymn- tune, at first scarcely discernible for wnat 
it was. The singer had changed its time and its 
measure, and led it the giddiest heated race 
imaginable. Jousserau lifted his hand and turned 
to listen. 

‘There’s Lydia,’ cried John. 

‘Hush!’ said the aitist, and the boys stood 
quiet. ‘What a wonder!’ said Jousserau in his 
own tongue when the song had linished. ‘Is it 
a bird ? A child ? An angel ? What is it ? * 

‘It’s only a little girl we know,’ Will answered. 
‘She’s got a prettv voice, and she’ll sing for 
anybody. — Lydia !' he called, ‘Lydia !’ 

Sphere was a shrill cry in answer, and a second 
later a tiny figure was seen impetuously climbing 
the gate of the meadow ; and the solemn child 
came fluttering over the grass with a quick 
dancing step, to which her liands kept a flicker- 
ing time, as though she moved to some inward 
inaudible music. Slie paused before the trio, and 
Will and John shook hands with her in schoolboy 
fashion. She went through that function gravely,^ 
looking at Jou^erau meanwhile. • 

‘ Whose pretty child are you ? ’ said the Fi’cnch- 
man in his quaint accent. 

She made no answer to this inquiry, but offered 
her hand to him with an air of staid decorum. 
He took it smilingly, and drew her; towards Sim ; 
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: and she, allowing her serious glance to wander all 
over him with an air of scrutiny, at length settled 
her regard upon one^ of the fiiUs gold earrings he 
wore* When she had looked at it for some time, 
she touched it with a forefinger, as if to assure 
herself of its reality; and then walking gravely 
round the camp-stool on which he eat, insnected 
the eai'ring on the other side and touched that 
ahi). 

The artist’s smiling bright face followed her 
motions attentively. ‘ Weli r he said. — The child 
folded both liuiicls behind her and shook her 
head. — ‘ You do not like — them ? ’ 

‘No,* said the child decisively. ‘Women wear 
earrings, not men.’ 

‘And princesses,’ returned Jousaeraii in his own 
language, ‘are born to be obeyed.’ He took a 
purse from his pocket, slip[)ud the rings from his 
eai’S and put them away. ‘ Now ^ ’ he asked. 

‘ I like you better,’ the child answered. 

‘Ala bonne heure!’ cried Jousserau. ‘Was it 
you who sang just now r — The child nodded. — 
‘Will you sing again 'i’ She nodded once more; 
and drawing a step or two away, still keeping 
her hands behind her, struck up with that 
wonderful sweet clear pipe of hers the air of an 
old Huguenot hymn, (.-harles Wesley’s pious 
hand had gatli^i^^d it into the hymnology of his 
people, and its lovely passionless strain was as 
tamiliar in the Pdack Country of England as in 
its native Pyrenees. Jousserau heard it with a 
strange emotion, for his mother had sung it to 
him many a time in his childhood as she dandled 
him on her knee. Whefi the little songstress had 
brought her tune to a close, he drew her towanls 
him and kissed her with glistening eyes. ‘So 
pretty child as you are,’ he said, ‘must have a /xni 
ami — What is boa ami in English, young John 

‘Sweetheart,’ responded young John, having 
cudgcdled his brains for a moment. 

‘Ah, yes!’ cried Jousserau. ‘Sweetheart. — 
You have a sweetheart, pretty child 'i No V 

‘ Yes,’ she said, gravely and lingeringly. 

‘ True ? ' said J ousserau. ‘ W ho is he i ’ 

The child stretched out a hand and took hold 
of young John. ‘John is my sweelheait,’ she 
said with perfect simplicity and gravity. ‘ He 
has been away for a year ; but now he is come 
buck again, we shall be married when 1 grow 
up,’ 

‘ Liickeetlog ! ’ said Jousserau, with uu accent so 
([uaint and a look so comic that the two boys 
burst out laughing. 

At this point another voice arose from a little 
distance, this time an adult male organ, purposely 
gruff and surly: ‘Wake up here ! Wake up, I 
say ! What brings a man lying in the road, 
stoppin’ up-the ti*aflic i’ this way ? Dost want to 
get run over by the first wagin as comes this 
way?’ 

^ ‘That,’ explained Lydia, with her customary 
gravity, ‘is the old man from fatlier’s. He has 
gone to sleep in the road.’ 

The boys scoured off to see what was the 
matter,, and in a second or two w’ere heard 
..shouting to Jousserau, both togetW; ‘It’s Mr 
Orme ! It ’s Mr Orme ! ’ 

At this Jousserau ran also to the gate, and 
; V^held Isaiah Winter in the act of stooping over 
,iMr Orme, with both liands under his armpits, 
i Isaiah jyas red in the face, and was tugging with 

all his might, but uuavailingly, to raise the ; 
disr^utable rotund figure. 

‘The man’s eiUjcr very ill,’ said Isaiah, relin- 
quishing his,^<|::-k for a moment, ‘or else he’s 
stone intoxicate 1 He smells powerful strong o* 
li(juor ; but that’s such a regular usual kind o’ 
thing with him, it’s nothing to judge by. — Lend 
me a ban^h ^Ir Jousserau.’ 

Joussi^iittU vaulted the gate, and by bis aid , 
Isaiah ' 3 eded in bringing Mr Orme to his 

feet 

‘ Run away, you boys,’ said Isaiah, ‘ and take 
the little gell with you. This is no wholesome- 
sight for cUildern. — Come up, you good-for-noth- 
ing. What brings him hejc, in the name of 
wonder V 

Mr Orme being vigorously shaken to and fro, 
opened one eye and gazed uncertainly about him. 
By-and-by, Isaiah came within his sphere of 
vision, and he smiled. His ordinary smile, as has 
been said alrcfaly, was piteous and almost lachry- 
mose ; but now for a brief instant be twinkled 
witli an actual jollity, though he w’ent out with a 
startling suddenness, and falling hack unexpectedly 
on Jousserau, gave the small man as much as he 
could do to balance him. 

‘ There ’s a barn close at band,’ said Isaiah ; 
‘we’ll put him in among the clean straw and let 
him have his sleep out.-- Come along, you temper- 
ance lecture !’ So saying, Isaiah took Tobias firmly 
by one arm, whilst Jousserau guarded liim in a 
similar fashion on the other side, and between 
them they marched the degraded old wreck along 
the lane until they came to the outbuilding of 
which Isaiah had spoken. The doors were optiu, 
and there were piles of clean straw within. They 
laid tlieir burden down here, ami were about to 
leave it, when Jousserau observed the dirty clay 
bowl of Mr Orme’s constant companion x)rotrudiug 
from tlu^ ’''aiatcoat pocket. 

‘ ‘Not he said, and confiscated the pipe at 

once. 

On this hint they rilled the worthless old gentle- 
man in a search for matches, and he, waking up 
under the operation, protested blandly. ‘ Don’t 
give yourselves any further trouble, ge^lmen,’ said 
Tobias ; ‘ I am not worth it.’ On this reflection 
he wept, and said that he was a dreadful moral 
lesson, and that he hoped that his friends would 
take example by him. Then he cleared with 
marvello\is quickness, and said that he was a 
millionaire. ‘ Help rue up,’ said Tobia^*'^Wd f ’ll 
tell you something.’ 

Isaiah, not quite imderstiindiiig the request, 
which was very indivstimdly mumbled, but tuink- 
ing that he understood Mr Onue’s gesture, tugged \ 
him to his feet 

‘ You ’d like to know,,’ said the sordid spectacle^: ; 
clinging to him, ‘but you won’t’ He put on an 
aspect of great cunning, and stemmy iug hima^'; ! 
with dillicultv, winked twice with painful elabo^l i 
ateness, ‘You won’t know anything. If 
want to know anything, shoulcfn’t throw UaiStfff' j 
hat over the hedge. That ’ll cost you | 

Mr Winter. Hundreds thousiuuls.’ 

‘ Let go o’ me,’ said Isaiah disdajnfujly. 
are you chattering about ?’ " ‘'.1 

‘ Chattering about ?’ echoed Tobias tluckljr., ’.^111' | 
tell you,’ with an air of sudden confident OdaJ^ 1 
iny good friend, has been discovered side^'l 

tlie Great South StafTordshire Fault . On | 
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Bide.* He tried to enipbasiae the word by a stamp 
of the foot, and in doing so, lost his equilibrium 
altogether. He and Isaiah releasing their hold 
aiinultaueoualy, he fell back upon tlie straw, and 
continued, unconscious of his change of posture : 
*It*8 in Faiiner Day’s back garden, on the sup- 
face.-- The owner of the laml,’ he explained 
elaborately, as he ]>eere(l for Isaiah’s fi^e among 
the rafters, ‘is unscientific ; he is unawiil^of the 
value of his discovery.’ 

Isaiah was in a state of pi’odigioiis excitement 
at this intelligence. It was obvious that the little 
Wretch was absurdly drunk, but in spite of that 
fact, the amazing intelligence he gave might still 
iibe true. lie seized him by the coat and ilragge<l 
liim into a sitting posture. ‘What’s that you 
Say ? There ’s coal in Farmer Day’s back garden 1 
Why, the man ’s a bankrupt, or next door to it ; 
and if that ’s true, he ’s got a fortune. Say it 
again, you scandalous object ; say it again.’ 

‘No/ said the scandalous object, shaking his 
head with an aspect strangely compounded of 
regret and cunning ; * you might have known all 
about it, Mr Winter, if you ’d treated me properly. 
But you assaulted an elderly man, Mr Winter, an 
elderly and defenceless man. I am constitution - 
f4lly timid' — it took him a mighty eltbrt to achieve 
'^the word — ‘and your conduct shocked me, shocked 
me. ,Mr Winter, I shall tell you nothing; I 
shall teep my news for Mr Snelling. Mr Snelling 
is a gentleman, and he and I are going halves.’ 

Isaiah once more deposited Mr Orme upon the 
straw, and beckoning Joiisserau from the barn, 
made his way into the lane. 

‘What is itr Jousserau asked. ‘I do not 
understaml.* 

Isaiah explained to him as they went along ; 
and the little artist liad no sooner understood, 
than he caught the infection of Isaiah’s excite- 
ment ‘ He is scoundrel, that fat drunken Orme/ 
he cried. ‘ If the coal is there, it is to Mr Day. 
Is Snelling so much villain he would buy the 
poor man’s land ami say nothing ? ’ 

‘ Mr Snelling ’s a pretty smart man of business/ 
Isaiah responded. ‘Nobody would think the 
worse of him for doing that.’ 

‘ X should/ Jousserau protested. — ‘ Look at that’ 
He held ont“his nervous little brown riglit hand. 

‘ That is all I have ; that feeds me, clothes me, 
helps poor friends, does all. You shall chop it off 
h^/jjjijjjjiing the wrist with a vivid forefinger, 
‘befo^^^ill be so base. Oh no ! Justice is the 
greatest thing.’ 

‘Perhaps you’re nght,’ siiid Isaiah phlegmati- 
cally, * I’m going to do the straight thing, any- 
how, I ’ve got a few cool hundreas at the bank, 
and if that little fellow’s news is true, I shall put 
’em at the farmer’s service. . I ’ve got two or three 
cool hundreds.* He walked on energetically, and 
. J ousseraujT sy req ual pace with him. 

‘Tell me,’ 8ai<l the ITrenclnnan, ‘if there is coal 
beyond this — what do y^»4<^all it? — Fault — is it 
everywhere under our feet ?* 

: , ‘Most likely/ Isaiah answered. 

‘Then it will spoil this side, and make it black 


igr for miles and miles.* 

% 1 will hope it shall not Ijp true,* said 


‘A bit o’ dirt’s cheap bought,* said Isaiah 
philosophically, ‘ if you can feed a million people 
out of it. Look af Brummagem —it lives on coal. 
Look at *Hanipton, Bilston, Wedgebury, twenty 
others—coal keeps the lot of ’em. I can remem- 
ber many and many a Imndred acres growing 
nothing but grass and thistle, as is covered now 
with streets and houses, with thousands of happy 
and contented people in ’em. It’s a bit blacK, 
to be certain, but what ’s that matter ? It ’s whole- 
some. If you ’ll look at it, Mr Jousserong, you’ll 
see iis we’re a pretty stalworth set o’ people. 
There’s no liarm in a bit o’ dirt’ 

They were at Farmer Day’s gate by this time, 
and Isaiah entering with a rapid step, caught 
sight of the farmer himself os he passed the 
kitchen door, and gave a loud ‘ Hallo ! ’ 

‘ Hallo !’ cried Day in answer, appearing; in the 
doorway. — *Oh, it’s thee, Isaiah. Come in, lud. 
There ain’t much to ask a friend to nowadays, 

I but what there is, thou ’rt welcome to.* 

‘ I ’ll tell thee what,’ returned Isaiah. ‘ If what 
I ’ve heard is true, I ’m the welcomest man thee ’st 
clapped eyes on this twelve months. — Where’s 
that coal-hole o* thine ? ’ 

‘Coal-hole?’ returned tlie farmer. ‘What coal- 
hole ? ’ 

‘I’ve heard/ said Isaiah, ‘that you’ve found 
coal on the surface in your back garden.’ 

‘We’ve lighted on some coal, to be sure,’ the 
farmer responded. ‘We was digging for water 
thei*e. It appears to me/ he added drawlingly, 
‘as somebody must ha’ laid in a boat-load in ohl 
time. It’s 'most likely been theer so long it’s 
got growed over and buried and forgot. It’s all 
growed and welded into one soU»l lump.’ 

‘Let’s liave u look at it,’ said Isaiah. ‘Come 
along. Wheor is it ? Bring a pick with you.’ 

‘Go round,’ said the farmer, with no touch of 
the excitement whicli consumed the other. ‘ I ’ll 
meet thee at the back-door.’ 

A minute later they were standing above the 
exposed coal-bed. Isaiah bore the pick, but he 
made no use of it. He looked in silence for a 
full minute, and then stepping into the hole, 
took up a fragment from the bed and broke 
it in his fingers. 

‘Fanner/ he said, ‘you came to me a week 
or two ago to borrow two hundred and fifty 
pounds.’ 

‘Well?’ said the farmer. * 

~ ‘Same mind still?’ demanded Isaiah laconi- 
cally. 

‘ Yes, lad ; more than ever.’ 

‘All right,’ said Isaiah. ‘You can have it, and 
a couple of thousand to the back of it. — Tliere’s 
a fortune here,’ He raised his hand high, and 
threw down the lump of coal he had talceu up 
a minute earlier. ‘I’m standing here/ ho said 
with a solemn face, ‘for all I know, or thee 
knowest, above uncounted millions. The Bank 
of England couldn’t buy wliat this means.’ 

The farmer fairly gaped at him; and without 
the slightest warning, broke into blubbering teora 
He was so surprised at this, that his omui ^ amaze- 
ment checked him, but he could do nothing but 
stare at Isaiah like a man distraucht. 

‘They put a bum-bailiff i’ the nouse this morn-; 
ing,’ he said, when he had recovered himself 
little. ‘That was Bob Snelliug’s doing. L 
thought he’d ha’ been bettei;4iearted th|n run- 
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an old friend to ruin for ttro hundred pound. 
Fifty he *0 counted for coats, and l*ve paid him 
a hundred already. Theresa a mortgage falling 
in for fifteen hundred in ten days. I reckoned 
on going back to the plough-tail, or turning 
bailiff for sotnebody. I dar^ not think about th* 
old woman ami the little wench. — D’ye think 
it ’s true, Isaiah ? * 

Isaiah fumbled in his pocket and drew out a 
cheque-book, LU^casy with long repose there. He 
stopped to dust his coal-smeared thumb and 
finger upon his trousers, and tlien fluttered the 
leaves of the cheque-book. ‘Come indoors,’ be 
said, ‘and I’ll show thee whether I think it true 
or no. I’ll take the mortgaj:»e here and now, 
and I’ll lend you five hundred to go along 
with. You give mo a paper saying 1 ’m your 
partner, halves and halves, and we’ll work this 
thing together.’ 

The farmer shook hands with him, almost 
frantically, and Joussernn, who was as excited 
as either, shook hands with both. 

‘Who’s that?* Day asked Isaiah, drawing him 
on one side and speaking in a whisper. 

‘ He ’s a lodger o’ mine for the time being,’ 
responded Isaiah, ‘and as good as gold, though 
he is a foreigner; and what’s more, he hates 
Bob Snelling like poison,’ 

‘Then he’s a friend o’ mine,* said Day.— 
‘Young man, I’m pleased to mek your acquaint- 
ance. Come indoors.’ He had betrayed liim- 
self once already, and having had time to 
think about it, was profoundly aslinmod of bis 
own emotion. He went rolling into the house, 
therefore, with a doggecl and inexpressive counten- 
ance. * Missis,’ he said, addressing his wife, ‘ the 
money troubles seem to be all over. Mr Winter 
will k*ll you all about it’ 

NATIONAL HABITS OF HOARDING. 

From the earliest times till now, a love of gold 
has filled the breast of man alike savage and 
civilised, being iinplantod there as an almost 
ineradicable instinct This ‘gold-hunger’ has im- 
pelled men in every age to deeds of ‘ high emprise,’ 
has shaped their thought and coloured their lives. 
The savage values gohl ; for its i)Ossession gratifies 
one of tlie rudimentiry feelings of his nature— 
the passion for personal adornment — a purpose ' 
to which gold has been applied, so soon as 
discovered, by nearly every nation. From being 
thus the object of universal desire, it acquired 
a constant value ; and as it was eagerly coveted, 
there was danger as well as difficulty in retiining 
it securely ; hence it came to be hidden and stored 
in •out-of-the-way places. As far back os the 
remote Homeric times, gold, according to Mr 
Gladstone, M^na hoarded up. Large quantities of 
it were unearthed by Pizarro and Cortez in 
Peru and Mexico, access to it being forced from 
the natives under threats of torture or death. 

In the absence of the precious metals, the 
North American Indian lays hold of ‘ wampumiieng,’ 
which consists of black and white shells made 
into beads strung into belts or necklaces. These 
wampum beads are collected by the Indian chief, 


who regards tliem with the affection of a miser , 
for his glittering hoard; and for security, they 
are placed in forest glades, by lonely lakes, or 
deep below the wigwam fires, 
j The same love of finery animated the Goths 
and Celts us they rolled their gold into spiral 
i finger-rings, or welded it into nnconth-looKing 
necklets, armlets, and bracelets, which they wore 
on their /persons. I^'he ancient Egyptians were 
fond of'iiKe ornamentation, and they concealed 
their Valuables in well-sheltered spots. In ancient 
Greece it was customary to hide coined money 
in the temples, and to bury it deep in the ground. 
Many coins found in a good state of preservation 
establish the existence of extensive hoards in 
these far-back times. The natives of Calabar 
appear to bury their treasure as a dog hides his 
bone in the earth, for they have no other place 
of security in which to deposit it. 

But an immense amount of hoarding occurs 
even with nations who enjoy the means of safe- 
keeping which banking afford.s ; among such are 
the various tribes and peoples of which India 
is composed, that country being par excellence ' 
the land of hoarding. In China there are in 
existence veiy stiingent laws against hoarding. 

The precious metals have possessed in many 
respects a greater importance among eastern than 
western uatif>nR, serving as materials for the 
fabiication of articles of ornament or luxury. 
Cnlike the western, the eastern races have yielded • 
to the tyrann}^ and exaction of tlieir rulers ; and 
pitiable would have been the condition of the ; 
latter races had there not been some form of pro- 
perty the possession of which could be concealed 
without impairing its value. In a word, it is 
oppression which has primarily led to hoarding ; 
or, as Sir Charles Trevelyan phrases it, the system 
of hoarding arises from habits induced by ages of 
raisgovernment These habits and their corrupt 
source *6 thus described by an old writer on 
Hindustan : ‘The rajahs never allow their subjects 
to rise above mediocrity. The Mohammedan 
governors look upon the growing riches of their 
subjects as a boy on a bird’s nest : they eye their 
]trom*e8s with impatience, and come with a , 
spoiler’s hand and ravish the fruits of their 
laboui’s. To counteract this, the Geiitoos bury 
their money underground, and often with such 
secrecy as not to tiaist even their own. children 
with the knowledge of it ; and it is amazing 
what they will suffer rather than betray it. 
Their tyrants use all manner of corpftWei'^irftish- 
ments, but that often fails ; foi* with a resentment 
prevailing over (he love of life, they frequently 
rip up their bowels or poison themselves, and 
carry their secret to the grave.’ The period;, 
referred to was one of iri.security, when wars, by^ 
disturbing ])ea(*eful ])iir.suits, swelled the nun>^i|:^;.j 
of those subsisting on spoil. It was the 
too, of the warlike iMahratta, thojjjndaree rpbb^^i 
and the Mogul tyrant emperor. XTtbcessity 
thus laiil on ail who had no desire to be deBpq|i|f?|g;: 
to liide tl’cir hoards ; and these were 
tive of the most condensed form of 3^ 

which wealth could be expressed ; 
place of deposit was a guarantee fpr the 
safety of the hoards. ' ^ ^ 

But though British law has stipplaxiUi^ 
rule to a g 'eat exknt, and the 
as well as material danger no 
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hoarding atill continues, tbe hereditary habit and bullion or bars of gold as well m jeweliy.' : 
being too powerful to be readily broken up after At tbe present time, it is believed that teii' 
enduring for centuries. An atteriipt was made millions of British sovereigns are hoarded in' 
by the British government in 7 882 to get hold Indif^ chiefly in the Bombay Presidency, where 
of hoards by offering liigh i-ates of interest for the impression on them of St George and the ^ 
them ; but it turned out a failure. dragon appears to be valued on religious grounds. 

It is difhcult to estimate the amount of toIcI There are also vast quantities of the native coinage 
lioarded in India ; but it was approximated before stored, tbe mobur being the principal coin m 
the Royal Commission on Bimetallism at one hoards. * It is of gold, and of the weight and 
hundred and thirty millions sterling, wJ^ch was fineness of a silver rupee, its value being about 
■Idle amount imported dnriiijj the last lii’^ years, thirty shillings. This hoarding absorbs all the 
and is exclusive of tlie hoards for centuries past, gold that pours into India, and verj^ much of 
The silver was computed at about one hundred the silver, althougli the latter is the circulating 
seventy millions. This yields for both gold medium. As the natives get wealthy, they prefer 
aud silver a sum of three hundred millions, gold. A wealthy man wjll prefer oniamcnts of 
which repi'csents nearly one-third of the value gold for his family rather than silver ; and the 
hf the tofal amount oi coin (£1,000, 000, CHX)) very poorest classes use ornaments made of S(^me 
estimated by Dr Soetbeer to be in circulation base metal, neither gold nor silver, but in which 


in the world. 

The form which the hoarding tabes is that 


there may be some silver. 

Gold is also distributed in connection w’ith 


of bullion or coin, and frequently the meUiL is ceremonies. It is a custom among the natives 
made into ornaments, partly used for the purposes of India to give you what is called ‘pawn/ 
of adornment, and partly kept as a hoard. As which is the signal for you to leave after an 
^a rule, the native prefers it in the form of interview, and some gold is used for orna- 
ornaments for his family, because it is a hoard ; ments bestowed in tliis way. In Delhi alone 
and it is also a source of gratification to them it was estimated that one hundred jjounds a 
to possess these ornaments. The simplest form day was used iu manufacture connected with 
of jewel or ornament worn by the natives is the * pawn.^ 

thick gold or silver wire twisted into bangles ‘In tbe courts of the native princes of India 
or bracelets. Tlie latter are made by the silver- hoarding takes place on a vast scale. The IMaha- 
I smith, to whom the poor Hindu Intakes liim.self rajah of Burdwan died lately and left a large 
when he has saved a few riqxjcs. Thcvse are hoard. It proves that anterior to 1835 there was 
soon molted and beaten up into the necessary much h(»artling, when it is stated that the Maha- 
article of ornament and hoard.' Silver is also rajah had withdrawn from his stoj'e two hundred 
hammered into brooches and torques in imitation and thirty thousand pounds of silver, which was 
of knotted grass and leaves ; while armlets, in the f<»rin of Sikka rupees, none of which have 
anklets, and sucli-like are freely fabricated. Solid been coined since 1835. A letter was submitted 
or hollow gold lumps, in the form of cubes and to the Boyal Commission on the subject of the 
octahedrons strung on red silk, appear as another Maharajah’s lioard. A description was given of 
form of stored wealth. As may be supposed, the several ti’eiisnre-houses in tlio estate, their 
the gods of India, which are many, absorb much dimensions, and their contents: ‘One large room 
of the molten gold and silver of the country, measuring about fojty-cight feet in length, four- 
One notable design is called Swaini, and consists teen feet six inches in breadth, and tliirteen feet 
of an ornamentation of figures of Hindu gods in nine inches in height, whej’e gold and silver orna- 
_ high-relief, beaten out from the surface, or fixed ments, and ornaments set with precious stones, are 
by solder or screws. In .Southern India, there kept. The.se articles ara in aimirahn and boxes of 
are vast stores of gold and silver iu tlie temples, all descriptions, and also some gold plates and 
The poor people have no strong-boxes or safes cups, thahrs and katorahs^ as well as washing-bowds, 
ih which to place their vuluabies, and so they, jugs, &c.’ Other two rooms contain silver domestic 
generally put their hard cash and ornaments utensils, forks, spoons, &c., and, strange to say, 
within brass lotus or hahafjunasj and then bury English dinner and breakfast sets all of silver, 
fliem underground somewhere iu the room in Two of these rooms were under lock, and the dooi*s 
r WhiehHilljr' sleep, preferring for this purpose bricked up. There arc four other rooms, one 
;the ground below their bcd.s, or disused wells and euntaining ornaments of gold, silver, and precious 
other out-of-the-way places. stones, gold ornaments and throne; other two 

Jewelry stands high commercially in India, containing the reserve trea.sury, which included 
for it always coininauds a ready sole. A jewel the estate collections and government securities 
there is a veritable ‘joy-giver,' as the origin of and debentures ; "while tbe other is thus described : 
the word implies. It is reckoned the most solid ‘ The fourth room measures about twenty-two feet 
kind of wealth ; and fortunes are never counted six inches in length, fifteen feet in breadth, %nd 
without estigytijig the value of the stock of twelve feet three inches in height, where there are 
jewels. 'I'Sey perfonn a j;reat matrimonial two large-sized vaults prepared for hoarding the 
I function, the poorest br^^e Imving her dowry, current silver coin ; and since the year 1267 B,c., 
often equal in value to several years’ of the some money was from time to time put in and taken 
bridegroom’s income. One of the greatest blasts out by the Maharajah Mtilitab Chiind Bahadoor 
? bf tbe jewelry owner is, that his hoards are for the expenses of an emergent and extraordinary 
taxed, for he may be possessed of jewelry nature, such as the late Maharajah Aftiib Chund 
one hftmdred thousand rupees, and vet Bahadoor’s marriage, Lula Bun Behari Kapur’* 
rio income tax, for the simple reason that marriage, and buying landed properties. Wlien 


no income tax, i or the simple reason that marriage, ana buying Januea properties, ^lien 
yield him no income. he died, one lac was left in one of the vaulta** 

take also the form of coiijcd money In another apartment the omaln^nta belonj^ng 
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to different gode of the family were kept, and | 


eilver thalm^ ttawmoAf &c., for the relirioue pur- 
pose, the room being locked and sealeX It was 
the custom of the Biirdw^an llaj family to confide 
the custody of these valuables to the Maharanee 
for the time being ; but the vaults were never 
inspected save in pre.sen<’e of the Mnhiirajali. 
When sums were withdrawn, only relations and 
trustworthy servants were admitted into the room 
and vault. Treasurers and dowans uscid to be 
present ouU<ide the room or apartment, where 
the sum drawn was sent out (female guards l>eing 
.placed in the passage), for the purpo.se of weighing, 
counting, and bagging it before it was sent to the 
mint 

Other instances of hoarding were given by an 
officer of tlio Indian Post-office in 188b, who stated 
that a native prince was then hoarding gold at 
the rate of forty to fifty thousand poimd.s a year ; 
and on the death of two native piinces recently, 
it was believed that they had left tour million 
sterling each. One of these priiuM^s took a loan 
of half a million from tin* government of India 
in 1877, when lie niii.st have been in ])ossessi(ai 
of a large hoard himself, for it is a point ol 
honour witti a family not to break into a hoard, 
which is treatcid witli the sacrodness of a family 
picture. When the prince- in quchticm had to 
make a payment to the government of India for 
a purpose in whicli he was inter(\>ted, and was 
aske<l when he could make the payment— -a pay- 
ment of one hundred and fifty tliou.'aiul poimds— 
he said : * At any moment.’ 

Hoards are only drawn on in extreme cases, 
cand it is .such calami! ii‘s as war, or the great 
famine in Madras or Bombay, that wdll bring 
tlieiu out. During tlieso families, bullion or orna- 
ments were taken out of the lioai’ds and sent to 
the Bomb.iy Mint, to England, or impledged with 
the native banker or nioney-leiuler. But unless 
under very special circumstances, tlie gold and 
silver of whicli the hoards are compo.^od are 
drawn in without any intention of returning to 
circulation again. 

In these days of gold appreciation and silver 
depreciation, tho absorption of gold on so vast a 
scale becomes a serious que.stion. It may W'ell 


w'os then declared legal tender, or forced on the 
country. In 1881-83, the gold standard was 
established in Italy, and the gold necessary to 
effect this cbuiibe was drawui to a gi*eat extent 
from hoards. In France, a great deal of hoarding 
has existed for a long time, especially among the 


peasantry, who are the most parsimonious in 
Europe. Many causes ha^e contributed to the 


lormatioi*' of this habit, not the least being the 
inseciyity arising from the unsetth'd forms of 
‘jovernment in Frun(‘e. Lately, bow'ever, these 
hoards have been extensively drnw'ii on in con- 
nection with the payment, at the close of the 
Franco-dernian War, of the French indemnity 
of eighty millions sterling. Of this amount, one 
half was paid out of Fiendi hoards. An ex- 
governor ot the Bank of England, in Ins evidence 
before the Bimetallism Commission, estimates the 
contributions from boaids as equal to two-thirds 
of the amount of the indemnity. In illnstration 


of peasant-hoarding, be ndated how^ one of the 
leading French bankers told him that 


be abkeil, What prospect i'^ then* of an early ter- 
mination of this gold-hunger and hoarding ? We 
fear some centuries must elapse before any serious 
diminution of it tak<‘s place. ]\Jucli will depeiul 
on the growth of western civili.sation an<l ideas 
among the natives of India, and such a change 
in the dispo.sition ami habits of the people as will 
lead them to pLice their means in investments 
wdiich will yiehl a certain rate of return. Already 
they are to a slight extent rouping remuneration 
from cotton mills and other industrial in vest- 
ments j while the permanent institution of Poat- 
officc savings-banks bids fair to be largely taken 
advantage of by them. 

Quitting the semi-civilised nations of the East, 
we now turn to the habits of the less hoarding 
and more civilised vrestorn nations. It has been 


leading French bankers told him that at the lime 
of the si(^ge of I’mis he left 1‘aris to go and look 
at his e^tiite in the neiglibourliood. fie went up 
to one of the peu'-antfa and told him that he had 
pist come out to hkok after his aflairs, and that 
he W’tu5 very anxious to ]niy his people their 
wages, but that, umbu* tlie f iicii instances, he had 
no money. The peasant said: forty thousand 

liancs I sixteen hundred pou ul§] are any good to 
you, I have got them in a btodving under my 
bed ; and I wdll go ami fetch tliem.’ They were 
ill gold coin. These lioai'ds the French govern- 
ment wisely attracted by ollering inducements to 
the pea^ant classt s in the w’ay of preferential allot- 
meni oi the Iknitia, or through premium on the 

price paid. 

Hoards are not common in Germany ; but there 
is a huge w’ar-hoard lying at J uliii&thurm, in 
Spund , belonging to the government, of one 
buiidrcsi aiul tw enty million marks, or six millions 
sterling, wdiicb goes under the mime of the German 
Empire ar 'J'rensuie. 

In Great Britain, i ivilisation is too far advanced, 
and the love of interest on capital too great, to 
allow’ of habits like the foregoing making head- 
way. Any hoarding there may be consists for 
the mo.st part of those coins— Jubilee, token, and 
current ones, as the rase may be— W’hich have 
found their way into museums and coin-hunters* 
cabinets. * 


KABOTirS VlxNEYAKD. 


CHAUTKll 11. 


By dint ol long morning lounges in the County--^!, 
Glub, of wdiicb select institution lie w as a xnembdri' 
Colonel Sandhill st succoetletl in killing the ^ 

heavy days wdiich divided him from Ids 
company. Kot that he was a inartjpf'j 


remarked generally, that tlirifty people like the 
Freilch, Swiss, Belgians, and Dutch hoard coin 


and her aunt to be his guests for a few _ 

thus bring the heiress in immediate aim 
contact with Captain Frank Sandhi^^t, hfe 
tion and his Victuiia Cross. This latlet' 
trophy had been won some twelve 
in one of the recent South Afriesan Witwi? > f ^ 

The diplomatic old soldi^ stood m 06 


more than the Scotch and English. The Iidsh 
w’ere addicted to hoarding bank-notes ; but the 


practice prevailed in former years more tlian now'. 
In Italy, large quantities of gold and silver were 
hoarded from 1862 to 1865, because paper money j 
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^vftte Bitting-room devoted to his use, consulting 
' his watch impatiently, for it was approaching the 
hour of seven, and the expected^ travellers were 
due ; it having been so arranged that they might 
travel down from London together, and thus 
cement the friendship. It was therefore a con- 
siderable disappointment to the Colonel when the 
ladies arrivea by themselves, the recalcitrant 
swain having failed them at the last moment. 

^lle will be here by tlie nmil,’ Miss Morton 
^plained, when the preliminary greetings were 
pvar* * It was some tiresome business at the War 
Qpice, I believe he said. Perhaps the Commander- 
!|n«chief required his opinion upon some important 
, inciter* But really I am so hungry that I can’t 
Aympatbisc with you over the terrible afllic- 


■ Colonel Sandhurst pulled the bell with niore 
fyiBXi necessary violence, while his fair visitor 
looked out on the broad street below with lan- 

f aid interest. She was a pleasant, merry-looking 
londe, with fair hair, and kindly blue eyes full 
of mischief ; but withal sympathetic and true ^ 
Steel to her friends. Mias Cramer, the aunt in 
question, was a gentle placid nobody, who was 
Only too glad of the opportunity to efface herself 
on every occasion, the sort of easy-going old lady 
^ho, if properly clad and regulaidy fed, asked 
aothing more from her fellow-creatures. If asked 
what me lived for, she would have shaken her 
head smilingly, and declined the solution of so 
Bolemn and unnecessary a problem. 

Over hia soup and glass of brown sherry, the 
colonel succeeded in recovering his lost equa- 
nimity. The dinner was well served, the Wve 
trout and ducklings delicately cooked, and the 
colonel was but mortal. By the time the peaches 
had arrived, hia brown face beamed with hospit- 
able smiles. ‘Beautiful neighbourhood,’ be ob- 
served patroniaingly, ‘and salmon-tishing excel- 
lent — Now, if tiiere was only a house on the 
]|^rtonsham property, we might make a pleasant 
Cummer here.^ 

‘ I suppose the people are civilised V Miss Ethel 
ie^med, helping herself to some grapes. Miss 
Ommer had long since dropped into one of her 
waking trances. ‘ Let us go and sit out on that 

E bty balcony among the flowers, and study the 
tlefordian in his native lair, as we used to do 
■it Ban Remo. Besides, I know you want a 

chairs out on to the balcony 
^ the lading light, looking north to an old church 


tali gray spire ; and immediately before them, 
the elms where the noisy rooks were 
•winging, rose the square cathedral tower. The 
Coloneilay back and smoked his tobacco with a 
feeling of perfect tranquillity and contentment 
‘ Yes,* he continued, * it is a great pity there is 
io house at B arton sham. In that case we might 
Itay het^ tiMif^utumn, and learn something of 
the county. They say the Wye tour is as beauti- 
Ihl as the Rhine.’ 

‘Why not build a house asked the listener, 
laying with a rosebud. 


f but you see I have a better plan than that 
long since you were here before that you 
forget Fernleigh.’ 

I do not; that is, if you mean that 
Lugwardine Road. I believe 
more than anyone I ever 



saw. When I get old and careworn, I shall like 
to have just such another place to call my own.’ 

‘ Perhaps there are moi’o unlikely things than 
that, because, you see, I am in negotiation for the 
purchase of that very house.’ 

‘ Indeed ! — Do you mean to say the owner is 
actually selling it?’ 

In spite of his jubilation nt this outburst on 
Mias Ethel’s part, the gallant Coloriers conscience 
gave him a sharp twinge. It seemed very strange 
tliat he could not bedp being conscious of a certain 
guilty feeling of remorse for the part he was 
plajnng. ‘ Yes ; but not from choice. It appears- 
that there is some law business pending in which 
the owner is interested. I never had any head 
for that kind of thing, consequently I did not 
pay much attention to Heath’s explanation.* 

‘ It seems very hard,’ said Miss Ethel sym- 
pathetically, as slxc watched the golden points of 
flame. ‘ Ilaving a pet lawsuit of my own, I can 
feel for the luckless owner. But then men do 
not feel the same sentiment in these things as 
women do.’ 

‘But you see the owner happens to be— a 
lady.’ 

‘And you are actually going to turn her out ? — 
Colonel Sandhurst, I am ashamed of you I Really, 
you should ’ 

j But any further scolding for the Colonel was 
I interrupted at this moment by the rattle of wheels 
' below and the sound of a well-known voice giving 
orders to an hotel seiwant In less time than it 
takes to tell, Colonel Sandhurst was grasping his 
soldier-son’s left hand, the right being supported 
across his breast by a silk bandage. The CWonel’s 
lip quivered slightly, his eyes glistened as he 
looked into his boy’s face. Miss Ethel gav’e a 
rapid sign to Miss Cramer, fortunately awake, 
and together they left the room, closing the door 
behind them ; and a full hour had elapsed before 
they were missed by the serenely happy father. 

The next morning being i^erfectly fine and 
brciikfast over, the Colonel proposed a walk, a 
proposition declined by Miss Morton on the ground 
that she had a vast amount of business in the 
way of shopping to do. So the Colonel, nothing 
loth, started off with Frank Sandhurst to explore 
the lions of the town. They passed through the 
Close, under the ancient elms shading a smooth 
shaven lawn, into the Castle Green, where erst- 
while a border fortress stood, with the silver Wye 
at its feet and the smiling landscape beyond. A 
jdeasant spot to pass an hour in the leafy shade 
with a glimpse ^ the old moat, and white swans 
floating on the water, and the air laden with the 
fragrance of the hawthorn. . For a time they ent 
in silence, this old war-worn warrior and his 
gallant son, watching the flowing water as it 
hurried downwards to the sea. 

‘It is good to be in England again,’ Frank 
observed at length. ‘After that broiling climate 
out there, the sight of a green field and cool 
stream makes it seem like home.’ 

‘ No place like England, after all,’ rejoined the 
Colonel. ‘ And, talking about home, 1 hope you 
have made up your mind to stay. If I let 'you 
have the place here with the house I am buying, 
don’t you think you might cut the army, and 
settle down in the usual fashion?’ 

‘By which you mean matrimony, of course. 

To tell you the truth, I have liever given, the 
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matter anything but the most vaciie conflidcration. 
Naturally, I shall marry some clay ; that is, if I 
can find some “ fair impossible slie ** who is rash 
enough to care for me.’ 

The Colonel stole a side-glance at the speaker’s 
manly figure end handsome bronzed features, and 
thought that such a contingency was by no means 
so remote as the modest youth would imply. 
♦You have not seen one up to now, then?’ 

♦Well, n-no,’ Frank returned doubtfully. ‘1 
was never much of ‘‘a squiie of dames.” There 
was one girl I met out yonder ; I very nearly 
forgot lier. Yes, perhaps if I had had more 

opportunity, I might Dad, she was the 

nicest girl 1 ever came across — one of the nurses, 
you know.’ 

♦An hos])ital nurse!’ said the Colonel coldly. 
♦Not precisely the wife a Sumlhurbt would gener- 
ally choose.’ 

♦More fool the Sandhurst, then,’ Frank rc])lied 
os coolly. * An<l as a matter of fact I may itieiition 
that if it hadn’t been for that same lady — as she 
was a lady, too — you ami I would not be sitting 
here to-day.’ 

‘That is always tlie way with you romantic 
boys— -every little service rendered and paid tor 
in the usual way is magnified into a great debt ot 
gratitude.’ 

♦If life is woitli living, then I owe mine to 
her.’ 

♦And probably would lay it at her teet, after 
the good old-lashioned lines hud down in ancient 
comedy,’ returned the tatlier, pulling hib long 
moustache in some irritation. ‘And regret it 
ever alteiwaids.’ 

‘She had a beautiful iace,’ Fiank continued, 
speaking as if to himself ; ‘ a periect lace ; tair, 
with glorious vioh t eyes. Fancy her coming all 
the way Irom England to luirse a brother who 
was bounded ! lie died, you see ; and hhe stayed 
on to do all the good she might. Then she louiid 
me imconscioub, and at deatli’s door, and nursed 
me to life, (hxl bless her! because 1 was some- 
thing like her lost one. Linder I’lovidence, 1 owe 
my health and strength to her.’ 

♦It w'as nobly dom*,’ cried tlio Colonel, catching 
some of his son’s luilhusiasm. ‘I should like to 
hear the name of this angel of mercy.’ 

‘That IS pre<i.sely what I tan’t tell you. I did 
ask her more than once when I w’as getting better; 
but she never would dit'close her identity. ♦* Call 
me Gladys,” she w^ould say ; “ it reminds me of 
my dear brother;” and Gladys I alw’ajs culled 
her afterwards.’ 

♦ Urn I You S(*em to have done considerably 
w'ell for an invalid,’ said the Colonel grimly ; 
‘fortunately, that kind of romance soon weai’s 
itself out. And besides, I have formed other 
plans for you ’ 

‘That’s uncommonly kind of you,’ returned the 
younger man as grimly ‘Let us be candid. — 
Who is the lady you have chosen ?’ 

‘ What do you soy to Ethel Morton V 

Frank burst into a laugh so spontaneous and 
full of merriment, that the Colonel w^as compelled 
to stroke his moustache to hide a half-smile, 
though his face preserved the same look of judicial 
gravity. 

♦My dear father, you can’t be serious? Con- 
sider how long we have knowm each other, and 
how well w^e understand the weaknesses of each 
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other’s disposition. Besides which, there is another 
Richmond in the field.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed/ ( rie/l the Colonel ruefully. ♦ That's 
tlie first I ’ve heard of it/ 

‘It didn’t take me long to find it out You 
don’t suppose that a ically nice giil like Ethel 
can go through the best part of two Ijondcm seasons 
without admirers? — Ciesswell told me.’ 

‘Oh, it’s Cressw^ell, is it? Now’ I come to 
remember, he has been uncommonly civil to me 
the last month or tw'o.’ 

‘ That ’s tlie gay Lothario. We had a talk about 
L'astleiord a few (lays ago, more particularly touch- 
ing the salinon-fishing. lie seemed to Ik^ very 
much inclined to run down here for a week or 
two. I shouldn t be at all surj^rised if he turned 
up at any moment.’ 

When a man has been nursing a pet scheme for 
some years till it becomes almost a part and parcel 
of his existence, the sen^e of defeat is very humili- 
ating. And CO the Golonel ioiind it at this moment. 
Not that he altogether despaired ; but then Sir 
Edw’in Cressw'ell w’as a gentleman of fortune and 
irreproachable social jKisition, such as no guardian 
would have the right to dismiss on politic 
groundh. 

‘I might have anticipated something like this/ 
ho n plied in much peituibation. ‘That is the 
w’orst of having girls to deal with.’ So saying, 
Colonel Sandhurst i^se fiom In© seat and strolled 
tow nw’ai (Is. Not that tliis unexpec b d contretemps 
aflecUnl his opinion respecting the purchase of 
Kemleigh ; tlioiigh he felt somewdiat sore, and not 
a little inclined to b(* qiiarielsomo even with his 
much-beloved, wdio w diked alongside with a grave 
face, at the s.imc time obseiving a discreet 
silem'o. 

‘S<* the Moiton si heme postponed sine die?* 
he asked, as the Colonel niacle a pause at length 
on the » > steps. — ‘ No, thank you ; I am not 

going into the club this morning. If you don’t 
mind, 1 will look up Ethel, and give her my 
assistance in the proposed raid upon the local 
liad(»8men.’ 

Frank Sandliarst stood for some moments before 
his hotel door, idly smoking, and contemplating 
the passers-by. In a small country the coutem- 
])lation ol human natui'e is apt to pall, even wuth 
the most enthusiastic student of his fellow-men ; 
and Sandhurst, after a lew moments, felt bis 
interest in Castleford affaira to be rapidly fading. 

A nati\e of the sunny South grindingi-pa^wiar 
I tunes upon an cai -piercing oigan, and the gyra- 
tions of some merry children, were not calculated 
I to ri\et attention ; but jireseiitlv, wlien a slight 
elegant figure in deej) mouining emerged from 
a chemi'^t s shop opposiU*, and walked rapidly 
towards All Saints’ Church, the young gentle- 
man’s languid inten‘st (|UKkc‘ned into something 
like emotion. ‘If that isn’t Gh^dys, niy eyea 
greatly ileccuvt me.’ Saying these woTtSs, to th0 
extreme a'^tonishment ot a pasaiiig stranger ha 
dropped liis cigniette and staited in pursuit cl * 
the rapidly \ aninhiiig figure. Tiiniing along 
Street, she proceeded in the direction Oi 
Towm, w'herc Frank nriived lust in^timc 
disappear into a passage between two sho]^ 4%^^ 
the lintel of one being a brass plate iW* j 

legend, ‘ Heatli and Starling, Solicitors.* ^ ^ , 

‘ Well, I ’m in luck so far/ murmured ^ 
comfited yoilth, as be gazed blankly at ife dm j 
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ils l>0yoiid which the peri had flown. 


To cultivate my old friend Heath's acquaintance 
without further delay. It >youldii’t he a bad 
do<^e to leave my card and ask him to call round 
at TIhe Dragon after dinner.' 

It was not until some time after the meal in 
Question tliat the law^’-er made hi.s appearance. 

: He found SandJiurst and Miss Ethel seated on the 
balcony, the Coloncd being engaged to take a hand 
at whist with a trio of old military accjnaintances, 
a class of gentlemen wlio abound in the majority 
of cathedral towns. At this apparently deep 
stroke of diplomacy to engender confidence and 
hasten the consummation of love’s young dream, 
Mr Heath smile<l to himself, but what he said 
. was that it was a beautiful evening and delightful 
-after tin/ hot afternoon. 

MVhy haven’t you been to see mo before?’ 
Ethel demanded. ‘I can’t come to you now, as 
I used to in tlie old days, and upset the inkpot 
over your cleanly engrossed parchments.' 

*Do you remember that?’ the lawyer asked. 
‘ What a memory, to be sure ! The trouble we 
used to have with you two. It makes me feel 
quite old when I see the captain here, who was 
only a boy yesterday.’ 

* I was very nearly calling upon you tliis after- 
noon, only I did not like to disturb you,’ Frank 
replied. — ‘ Mind, I am not asking out of an 
impertinent curiosity, but I should like to know 
who the young lady in black is— the one who 
paid vou a visit this morning?’ 

‘This is a (‘.hapter out of an unwritten romance,' 
Ethel explained ‘The wounded liero present 
befojpe you ; the gently nurtured girl who braves 
a foreign clime to nurse the prostrate warrior. 
The brave soldier recovers, and seeks his iinrw^ ; 
but she has disappeared. In plain English, Frank 
thinks in the fair visitor of youns ho has dis- 
covered the girl who, he maintains, saved his 
life. 

‘ There is not a doubt of it,' said Frank, with 
a warm flush upon his cheek. — ‘ Have you any 
objection to tell me her name ? ’ 

‘Not in the least, my dear fellow. That 
Miss Charleswortb, the only daughter of my 
very dear friend and client, Mrs Charleswortii, of 
Femleigh.' 

‘ And her name is (lladys ? ’ 

‘Perfectly right. Gladys Violet, to be correct' 
‘Then it w a romance,’ Ethel cried enthusi- 
Is it a fact that she went to Africa 
■to nurse a wounded brother ? ’ 

‘Perfectly true, my dear,’ Mr Heath replied 
inore gravely. ‘It was impossible for Mrs Charles- 
worth to go, 80 she went almo.st alone. Conven- 
tionally B]^aking, })erhap8 it was not quite ' 

^6h, bother conventionality ! ' was the abrupt 
ri^ly. ‘ It was a noble thing to do. How many 
•gim wou ld ha ve dared to do the same? — The 
name se^JHlrtamiliar to me. I fancy Colonel 

Sandhurst told me something' 

‘ That he had bought ^'IRileigh, perhaps ? ’ 

‘Oh yes ; I remember now. — Mrs Charleswortb 
bias got into difficulties over some wretched law 
' busineai?, and is compelled to sell her .house. 

pity it seems, and such nice people, I 

is a very old story,' Mr Heath observed 
‘There is a large sum of money in 
jJi^j^which is claimed on a youwg lady's be- 


half by her friends. You see, Mrs Charlesworth's 
grandfather, Martin Hay ' : 

A sudden exclamation from Miss Morton cut 
short the conclusion. ‘Why, you are talking 
about my very own case. If I am right, then 
Mrs Charleswortb and myself must be related.* 

‘You are the Miss Morton, plaintiff in this 
action?' asked Heath helplessly. ‘Why did I not» 
guess a.s much before? Of course, Martin Hay 
was your great-grandfather, and but for the 
missing assignment' 

‘ Oh, I am tired of hearing about that wretched 
document ; in fact, reprehensible as it seems, I 
have not taken the slightest interest in the pro- 
ceedings. Do yon think tlicre was any such 
paper ? ’ 

‘Certiiinly, because I once had it in my own 
hands.’ 

‘Jf it can be found, I have no right to any 
of this money ? ' 

‘ Not a j>enny of it. But as it can’t be found, 
and there seems to be no prospect of its turning 
up, you are legally entitled to ail.’ 

‘Legally? But what about morally? And I 
liave more than enough now.' 

Fi-ank, who had been listening in lost amaze- 
ment to this, to him, in.scrutable mystery, at 
this point asked for an explanation. In a few 
wonls Mr Heath told the whole story, touching 
briefly but clearly upon the strong attachment 
Mrs Chuilesworth had for her old home. For 
a time there was a dead silence between them. 

‘Ethel, what do you think of it?' Sandhurst 
asked presently. 

It was too dark by this time to see the girl’s 
face. She did not reply for a moment, and wlieu 
she spoke there was a strange (ratch in her voice, 
as if .she enunciated her woi’ds with difficulty. 
‘I think,' she said slowly — ‘1 think that, if I 
have a voice in the matter, Fernleigli will not 
change hands just yet.' 


THE MILK-INDUSTRY IN CHESHIRE. 

The county of Chester has long been conspicuous 
as a chief (lentit^ of the milk-industry in England. 
The total area of land and water in the county 
is 705,493 acres, and in 1887 it contained 103,587 
cows and heifers in milk or in calf. Of per- 
manent grass, exclusive of heath or Jnoimtain 
land, the county contains 3fl3,0iil acre.s, of which 
254,864 acre.s arc in pasture, the remainder being 
mown every year for meadow-hay. Lancashire*, 
Somersetshire, and the AVest Riding of Vorkshire 
have each a hirgei- number of cows, and arc noted 
for the production of milk ; but they have a 
milch larger area than Cheshire, and not so many 
cows in proportion. Derby.shire is less extensive, 
and contains fewer cow.s, but has taken a pro- 
minent place in the production of milk, and now 
furnishes a large proportion of the metropolitan 
supply. 

In Cheshire, the milk-industry iiiclu^lea the 
making of cheese, butter, and condensed milk^ 
besides the sale of sweet milk, which has greatly 
increased in recent years. Within the past twenty 
years the trade there, as in other counties, has 
undergone a quiet revolution. ■ The sale of milk 
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t6 towns and cities has enormously increased ; 
while the making of cheese and butter has been 
largely transferred to factories. In other days, 
the dairy-farm showed a busy round of cheese 
and butter making ; and the work was all per- 
formed, or at least carefully superintended, by 
the farmer’s wife or other female relative. The 
farmer himself worked or superintended on the 
farm outside ; the matron was uncontrolled in the 
management of the cowhouse and dairy. Often 
the duties of the wife were heavier, more mono- 
tonous, and less attractive than tliose of the hus- 
band. No doubt the work was well managed, 
and it was a point of honour to jiroduce a most 
excellent article ; but the toil was hard, and the 
work altogether sloppy and uninviting. It also 
required constant attention, often interfered with 
other family duties, and was consi(lei*ed to be 
only indifferently remunerated. To become the 
wife of a dairy-farmer required a certain amount 
of courage ; and for similar reasons it was not 
easy to obtain dairymaids with sutlicient activity, 
OB girls disliked the constant confiiienient and 
drudgery. 

A change in the system began twenty years 
since, and has extended gradually to all the milk 
counties. Cheese-makers ^ere tlu’eatened with 
strong competition from America, where the 
factory system had been csbiblisliecl, apparently 
with gooll results ; and it was judged necctssary 
to try the same method iu England. A meeting 
of landlords and tenant farmers, members of the 
Derbyshire Agricultural Society, was held in IBOP, 
when a Ounmiittee was appointed, and a gunranUtc* 
fund formed, with a view to the establishment of 
one or more clieese factories. One was constructed 
at Derby, and another at Longford, in the same 
county; over the portals of tiie latter were in- 
scribed the words, ‘ This is the first Cheese Factory 
erected in Great Britain.’ Advocated though it 
was by able agricultural writers, the system did 
not spread rapidly ; but in three or four years, 
twenty or thirty factories had been established, 
chiefly in the midland counties. In IBBl there 
were twelve in Derbyshire alone ; and a number 
have been added since. Among those lately 
erected is one at Avhi(di the milk of three to four 
hundred cows is made into cheese. Another is 


reached five and a half million gallons; and in 
the twelve months ending with October 1888 the 
quantity was 8,IFi;3>29*2 gallons. It is carried 
fast and by 4 low trains ; and, where necessary 
and the tratfio is sufficiently important, special 
trains are run for the conveyance of milk. The 
consumption of milk in London is enoimous, but 
the demand is capricious ; and arrangcnienU must 
be marie with a view to have an adequate supply 
without waste. On a hot day in summer any 
quantity of milk con be sokl in London. A 
general holiday, or any great public event that 
keeps working- people at home, and gives them 
leisure for a good breakfast, will increase the 
demand ; and for a similar reason, the consump- 
tion is large on Satimlay and Sunday. Vast 
quantities are used by vendors of ices with their 
barrows at the corner of every street. With a 
I view to keep matters in band, maintaining a suffi- 
cient snp])ly, and yet not having a quantity of 
sour milk on hand, wholesale dealers have begun 
to work their traffic in conjunction with a cheese 
factory, wliicli they usually manage to establish 
! near a railway station, and within easy communi- 
cation by telegrn]dL The probable wants of their 
customers for the day can be jisccrtained early ; 
and if more is wanted, a telegram can get it sent 
by tlie next train ; while the cheese-making for 
the day can be regnhited to suit the quantity of 
milk on hand at the faciory. 'I'he increased sale 
of milk is beneficial to all conce'iJed. The rail- 
way company fiiKls the traffic so important and 
remunerative, that milk-^’alls have been provided, 
j and even special trains run for its conveyance. 

; For l..ondon, with its four millions of people, 
i it is of vast consequence that milk can be so 
j easily brought a distance of a hundred miles and 
I upwards, especially now that, in counties nearer 
the city, much space is devoted to market 
j gardens . . d the production of other perishable 
j commodities. To the fanners, also, it has been 
I a decided benefit, and one farmer in Derbyshire 
i candidly confe.«.sed, some time ago, that *it had 
oeen the only thing that had kept him on his 
legs.’ 

The manufacture of cheese and butter will pro- 
bably be increasingly done iu factories. Tlieir 
])rogrcs8 liithertt) has not been ra])id, nor have 
they been always financially successful. Cheese 


designed to turn out all kinds of dairy produce. 
Milk is bought by weight, not by measure, and 
the cream is at once removed by a Laval .separator. 
The sejiarated milk is sold in cans to dealers, or 
retailed at the rate of one penny per quart, along 
with new milk sent out to the towns and villages 
of the district. 

Nothing in connection with the milk-industry 
is more remarkable than the great increase in the 
sale of milk itself. Facilities for this liave been 
afforded hy the oi>euing of railway communica- 
tion ; and in other respects the carriage of milk 
has been made more safe and easy. One recent 
improvement has ,been the power to artificially 
destroy animal heat and odour by refrigeration ; 
in consequence of which, milk may be carried 
any reasonable distance and delivered perfectly 
sweet Some figures connected with Derbyshire 
will serve to illustrate the great increase in the 
^e of milk. The qitantity passed along the 
Midland Railway in 1872, chiefly to London, was 
intimated at 940,000 gallons ; but iu 1880 it had 


made in the factories at first was by no means 
perfect ; and the price, though higher than the 
average, was considerably under that 
makes. By experience, liowever, tlie management 
has been perfected, and now the quality is so 
satisfactoiy that the produce of certain factories . 
takes a high place at Clieese Exhibitions. The ! 
character of the system may bo illustrated bjr 
some statements regarding a Cheshire factory con- ■ 
ducte<l on the co-operative principle. Thei‘e 
twenty-four farms represented, incJjjjlingfive 
dred to five hundred and fifty co>v8r"^l!5e larg^i| 
contributor has one hundred and fifty shares j 
smallest has only four. On the formation of 
Company, a suitable site was selected, not ri^iwl^^ 
than three miles from any of the fams 
lease was obtained, and suitable "biuldingi-^ 
erected. The whole number of peojie 
to deal with the milk of five hundred .am -Sfty 1 
cows consists of two men and two ! 

an additional man to look after the ’ 

one hundretf and fifty to one hundiea .atid -sixty 
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Icept hi tlie height of the season to consume 
the whey. Milk is sent in from all the farms, 
'hhd is \weighed on its arrival, tf^n pounds weight 
^generally corresponding to a gallon. The evening 
milk is placed in a cheese- vat as soon as it arrives, 
^nd is prevented from setting by the action of a 
stirrer^ which is worked by a small water-wheel. 

morning milk having been added to that 
Jafeceived the previous evening, dieese-making 


hegiiis for the dav. In private dairies, the milk 
^isr scarcely heated except by aiding the warm 
jfhilk of tne morning to that which has been kept 
'llroih the pi'evious evening ; but in factories it is 
raised to eighty-four degrees or even one hundred 
degrees when the rennet is intioduced. A little 


. over ten pounds of milk is required to make one 
pound of cheese, except in autumn, when the 


pound ot cheese, except in autumn, when the 
milk has a greater body, and eight pounds will 
suffice. 

A weekly return shows the rjuantity of milk 
received from each contributor morning ainl 
evening on each day of the week, the total 
number of pounds received at each meal, and the 
number of pounds of milk used at each making 
of cheese. Every contributor is supplied with a 
pass-book, having lines for the days or the month, 
and divisions for the morning and evening milk. 
On the cover is a particular re(piest that the book 
be sent to the factory at the end of each montli 
to hjB compared with the milk ledger. Payments 
are laiade monthly to the contributors at the rate 
of sixpence a gallon ; and the balance, after making 
allowance for depreciation and working expenses, 
Ss afterwards divided according to the quantities 
supplied from each farm. 

The plan of cheese-making at the factories 
differs in certain specific points from the ordinary 
Cheshire method ; and os one result of the new 
system, the cheese matures more rapidly. It is 
ready for the market in five or six weeks, and has 
sometimes been sent out within fourteen days after 
it was made. Clieshire clieeses usually weigh about 


twenty-five pounds, and are generally, but not 
always, fiat-shaped, as that kind suits best for the 
market in Loudon, Birmingham, Newcastle, and 
ether places. Another great point in favour of 
the factory system is the saving of labour, anxiety, 
and risk of failure at the different farms ; and the 
duality of cheese, which is usually made on the 
Cheddar plan, is more uniform, though it does 
not equal the highest quality of home-made 
'.(i h oiiiati r ■— 

One milk-industry in Cheshire is the maniifac- 
Jtiore of condensed milk. At one factory, which 
large quantities of milk from farms wdthin 
a radius of eight miles, about one hundred and 
t^*epty hands are employed. The milk is bought 
by Weight, 10*30 pounds being the sttxndanl per 
gallon ; and the factory can deal with six thousand 
gallons per dip, and works all the year round. In 
summer, IRfiS^nilk is abundant, the factory pre- 
sents a very animated scene. Carts in "quick 
succession come driving the weighing-house, 
the cans are emptied into a large receiver, the 
, weight entered, and a sample of the milk taken, 
that the quality may be ascertained. When 

S i below the standard in quality, a complaint 
^nd if no improvement follows, the milk 

^tondensation takes place with or without 
^cording as the article is Required for 


keeping or for immediate use. Tile milk that 
' has been received and weighed is conducted by 
I pipes into tanks, whence it passes into milk-cans, 

I placed in water heated to a temperature approach^ 
ing the boiling-point. After remaining about 
twenty minutes, it passes into large coppers with 
steam-jackets, where it is kept for a short time, 
and sugar is added if required. The milk is then 
jmssed into vacuum pans, where the proper pro- 
portion of water is discharged as steam, and con- 
densed in coils of pipes, over which water trickles. 
At this point in tlie f^rocess, great care is required, 
and samples are frequently inspected. Wlien the 
proper degree of condensation is reached, the fluid 
IS run into a series of cans, whicli are made to 
revolve slowly in running-water. The making of 


the cans, soldering, filling, and closing, are chiefly 
done by girls and boys, who are supnlied with 


done by girls and boys, who are supplied with 
very ingenious machinery for 4lie work. As a 
rule, the whole process of manufacture is com- 
pleted at dinner-time, after which the whole 


ajiparatus is thorou 
the work of the fol 


glily cleansed, preparatory 
lowing day. 'rtie churns a 


cleansed by subjecting them to a jet of steam. 
No work is done on Sundays ; the milk of 
Saturday night and Sunday morning is retained 
at the farms, and either churned for butter or 
made into cheese, (jjp the third of each month, 
payment is made to each contributor for the pre- 
vious month’s milk. 

A not unimportant contribution to the total 
supply of dairy produce is furnished by the wives 
of working-men. In D<Thyshire, according to a 
recent Parliamentary Return, there are 4053 garden 
allotments attached to cottages held by labourers 
and workin<"-nieri at an average rent of £5^ 3s. 7d. 
including the cottage. Many occupant of these 


cottages keep pigs and poultry, and some of them 
keep cows. Labourers wlio live in villages ad- 


keep cows. Labourers wlio live in villages ad- 
joining the ])ark at Chatsworth are j^ermitted to 
pasture their cows within the park for twenty-one 
weeks from May till October, at a charge of three 


pounds for each cow. In tliis way some cottagers 
keep one cow, some two, and others as many as 


keep one cow, some two, and others as many as 
three or four. From the milk of these cows butter 
is usually made, and there is a good demand for 
it to meet the wants of tourists and visitors 
during summer. Sometimes three or four families 
join, and take their turn in making buttei’ from 


the conjoint produce, each keeping back sufficient 
for the family wants. To protect themselves in 


for the family wants. To protect themselves in 
case any cow should die, these cottagers are gener- 
ally members of some Cow Insurance C’lub. 

The factory aystem, or associated dairying, has 
been largely developed in the United States and 
Canada in recent years. . The first factory was 
established in the State of New York in 18fl0, 
and so successful was it, that there were nearly 
five hundred in operation in the same State within 
six years. The system spread throughout the 
other States, and what became known aa the 
‘American system of dairying’ was introduced, aa 
we have seen, into England, Sweden, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and Holland. The introduction 
about 1872 of oleo-margarine, a preparation of, 
beef-fat, into the system of cheese and** butter 
making has damaged the American dairy business 
not a little. American dairy cheese is made 
under the well-known Cheddar system. In 1880 
there were 3932 cheese and butter factories in thei 
United States ; in 1888 the nniiiber had increased. 




A PEOPOSAL BY PHONOGEAPH. 


to five thousand, creameries having increased most breathing his native air after a long and painful 
largely. The butter made at some of these period of exile. 

creameries, from its even (jualities, commands a His love of science grew stronger, if a good deal ^ 
larger price than farm dairy butter, sometimes more rationaj, as years passed by. At last, when 
one shilling and eightpenco to three shillings a he went up to Oxford, another room was added ; 
pound, to his den. This was furnished after the manner 

of the average undergraduate’s rooms, and here 

A PROPOSAL BV PHOXOORAPH hept his personal propeity and did most of 

A rltUPU^^AlJ 1 tiursuuKAt 11. his reading. Like most science-men, he was fond 

Tom Douglas was young, good-looking, and would novels, and of these this room soon contained 
some day be well-to-do ; but ibovo all things he extensive and catholic collection. But the 

was scientific. His passion for Science first became never did run smooth, and at ' 

, -I 1 . r - .L. V A 1 . . . last Tom Doimlas discovered that there was one 


noticeable when he began to leapi chemistry in the 
Fourth Form at Halstonc Schqd. Tom and all 
his class-fellows were deeply ta^en by the weird 
and unearthly odours, the terrifying explosions, 
and the miraculous bursts oL subaqueous fire 
which appeared at the will of Mrwtubbs the science 
master. Indeed, they eiideavoure^l persistently to 
emulate their tutor’s exploits ; buteven the tutor’s 
performances were presently quite eclipsed by those 


last Tom Douglas discovered that there was one 
thing which, struggle as he might to ignoi'C it, 
was beginning to interest him far more than 
any of the sciences to which he had hitherto 
devoted himself. His fathers brother had many 
years ago emigrated to Australia. Almost imme- 
diately, he had married ; but after a few years of 
liai'd struggle against poverty, his wife had died, 
leaving to him a little daughter, Dora. Tom 
Douglas was in his fourth year when he heard 
from home that his unknown uncle was dead. 


ot his proausin^ pupa Tom. 1 1. boy had a per- had received a letter some months 

feet genius for explosions, so that at soon became i^^fore, saying that Dora would s<Jon be alone in 
customary [imong the others, dui^g the two or the world. She would be rich— for success had 


three hours which they spent eacji week in the (aune to her father when it was too late to save 
laboratory, to give u)) any little entei’prises of his wife — and now the dying man begged his 
their own and simply keep an eye Toni’s move- brother to become her guardian and offer her a 
monts. It was usiudly worth theirivhile, for he Douglas liad at once consented ; and 

rarely failed to do something marvellous. arrived in Lngl and shortly before the com- 

If* «. *1 .1 niencement of loins last long vacation: so that 

When the^end^ ot tern, came the youth Lad alnsady 


arrived at his home in Dulberry, \i set off at 
once on a tour of inspection rounl the lioim; 
premises. A small building, which belonged to 
the gardener, and was used by himUs a store- 
house for seeds, flower-pots, aud olier things 
appertaining to liis craft, atrucL hisVancy, He 
found no difficulty in pei*sua<ling hf too com- 


wheii he arrived at Dulberiy she had already 
been there for a week or two. Tlie cousins 
became very good friends ; and it was tlie image 
of a sweet girlish face, blue-eyed, and a little sad, 
which occupied Tom’s mind, and caused him to 
neglect his science-work almost entirely. 

At the end of the Mong’ ho went up to Oxford 
once iiKc . in order to take leave of his friends 


found no difficulty in pei*sua<ling hi too com- once m<r . in order to take leave of his friends 
plaisant parents to make this room ovr to him ; and formally to take his degree, for at the end 
and notwithstanding the murmurs of kandy the i of the previous term he had gained a ‘first' in 
gardmier, it Wivs forthwith emptied ooits liorti- | Honours Chemistry. This brief absence from 
cultural contents, fitted with benohe’i .shelves, Dora was .so utterly painful to him, that he 
and a fireplace, and generally render(Ml\abitable. became, aware of the fact that he realh’^ was very 


and a fireplace, and generally rendenM^a bitable. 
Chemicals also, and all kinds of appantiis, were 
ordered from London. Had his friends \ot been 
altogether ignorant of the science of chiuistry, 
tliey would have noticed that the chemical which 
Toia ordered, and for which tliey blindl paid, 
were chiefly of the kind which go to n^e up 
explosions. Almost as soon as the laboraUy had 
been fitted up, the gootls arrived from Indon. 
On the first day, nothing worthy of lu^ was 
seen or hoard, Tom being too busily engi^ in 
arranging and admiring his treasures to||i)egiu 
experimenting with them. Soon, howev«i the 
household began to listen with mild tolition 
to the loud explosions which, at intervals of bout 
an hour, were constantly heard from the diryion 
of Tom’s laboratory. They were not qiii\ so 
tractable, however, when the embryo chemist yew 


became aware of the fact that he really was very 
much in love with her. Of course, he ought to 
have known it befoi'e ; perhaps he had done so, 
but at least he had nevei* acknowledged it to 
him.self. At anyrate he made haste to get back 
to his home. 

When he returned to Dulberry he carried 
with anxious solicitude a box, whiclr^.TfAp^ed 
to contain something at once very fragile and 
inestimably valuable. Dora had taken a great; 
interest in his scientific studies — or mtlier, he; 
had revived for her benefit his boyish interest in, 
explosions. After lunch, therefore, he toH hei^, 
that duriffg his absence he had 8|)ent a few dayi,;: 
in town and there had secured a scientific wonder^- 
which she must examine. He tool J.ht box undttS^v 
his arm, and they went togethei to nis'sancti^ ^ 
in the garden. Arrived there, he opened 


tired for the mpment of noises and turiie^,his box and took out a piece of ' mechanism 
attention to the production of unpleasant odjrs. he said, was a pboiiograpli. He showed WfS j 
But even then the boy was quite safe from ifer- how a thin plate of mica, moving with thd 
ruption. They were not likely to atteinpito vibrations caused liy the voice, set m 
approach the source of Odom’s by which fcy small stylus of steel, and how this sty'liui 


were already almost stifled ; whereas Tom rev4d out its vibrations on a thin cylindpr ^ 

. .. ■» : j ... 


in the malodorous products of his experimi 
aud beliaved, in an atmosphere reeking with 
most abominable gases, as if he were once 


wax, which, by a screw arrangement ^9 
to move at once in the direc^n of ^ 
and around ^ts axis Theu, ^^^.l^^ 




sr.i 
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cylaider into its original position, so that the! 
point of the stylus rested at the beginning of the 
iittie channel which it had aliwady iiiai'ked out 
on the wax. Finally, turning the screw again, 
■he set the cylinder in motion ; and the stylus, 
^travelling along the line it had traced thereon, j 
vibrated as it had done in the first instance. By 
^is means the mica was once more set in vibra- 
tion, and as it commiiiiicated its vibrations to the 
the original sounds were once more repro- 
duced. 

' : Tom tried to persuatlc Doi*a to sing a song ; 
'lint the presence of that silent recorder made her 
inervous, and she was content with listening to the 
' repetition of some trite and rather disconnected 
vroniarka of his own. The next few days passed 
hot quite happily for Toni Douglas. He was in 
love, deeply in love, with Dora ; but he did not 
dare to tell her as yet the secret which was 
nevertheless betrayed to her keen sight by his 
every word and action. He spent a good deal 
of time alone in his study, and amused himself 
;,ifter a rather silly ftishion with the phono- 
gr^h. 

One day he had gone off on a visit to some 
friends, and Dora was feeling lonely aud a tritie 
mnivyik. Her cousin had begged her to borrow 
;;any of his books if at any time she wanted 
something to read, and she went down to his 
stud^ to get one. As she went, she was thinking 
of him, and wondering why he still hesitated to 
ask her the simple <|uestion which she would so ; 
gladlv answer — the a uestion which he was so con- ! 
stantly asking hiinsexf, and to which his love and 
hia humility both gave different answers. She 
had chosen a book, when her eye fell on the 
phonograph lying ready for use on a table. Now 
that she was alone, she thought it would be rutiier 
pleasant to try how her own voice sounded. She 
uad read lately in one of the newsjjapers that 
people had no idea of what their voices really 
sounded like ; and she rather wondered whether 
her singing, of which she was inclined to think 
bighly, was really so good as she had iuiugined, 
Fillea with dread lest the untlattering phonograph 
Bhould prove to her that her voice was harsh and 
tmpleasant, and not quite deculed as to what song 
she should try, she began to move the treadle 
which set the cylinder in motion. What sound 
was that which fell upon her cars ? Her cousin’s 
voice was speaking to her ; and after a moment 
(rf ^j^tek'Tlstonishment, she listened with a quiet 
kmilc, as though Tom were standing before her in 
the flesh and saying what the phonograph now 
smd for him. This is what she heard : ‘Dora, 
darliag, I have loved you ever since the day when 
first I saw you I I have longed to tell you every 
day since then, but have always been afraid. 
Will you try to love me just a little V Tlie voice 
lapse<i i nto 

With oTuOden gladness, Dora saw what had 
happened. Her cousin had»^ also wondered how 
Ms voice sounded to otheiTs— -to her— and especially 
how the uuestion would sound which he so longed 
ask. Well, the voice stnick her as awkward, 
oomitrwned, and quite unlike the cheerful tones 
which she had become accustomed ; but the 

B |hat moment she heard her cousin’s voice at 
Ifter end of the garden. He had returned 
and yrm chatting with, the 


gardener. He would be here presently, no dbubtl 
In a moment she had once more set in motion ^e 
cylinder of the phonograph, and bending over it, 
spoke a few words in a low clear voice. Then she 
shifted the cylinder back into its original position, 
and stepped quickly into the next room — the 
laboratory. 

In a few niinub^s she heard the conversation 
between Tom and tiie gardener cease. The young 
man came quickly] down the garden and entered 
his sanctum. He fung his hat and walking-stick 
upon a chair, and /hen the phonograph struck his 
attention. He nured towards it and stood looking 
down on it, with his back towards the door oi 
the room whence Dora was eagerly watching him. 
Then he began absent-mindedly to set the treadle 
in motion. Ome more the phonograph spoke, 
and as it did 8», Dora moved silently forward 
and stood in tin open doorway of the laboratory, 
‘Dora, darling, I have loved you ever since the 
day w'hen first I saw you ! I have longed to 
tell you every day since then, but ha^ e ahvaya 
been afraid. Will you ivy to love me just a 
little V 

Tom heard ..hese words ; and then, before he 
had moved hr foot from the treadle, the phono- 
graph spoke jin another voice : ‘ Why should 
you be afrai/ to come and ask me, when you 

know’ it was Dora’s voice; and even while 

he w'uuderedat this marvel, he heard the same 
voice speakiig again. ‘Tom !’ siiid the voice; aud 
turning, ho siiw his cousin, standing with half- 
]»arted lips md laughing rosy face, only u yard 
or two awajfrom him. 

‘ Dora 1’ he cried, ‘you have learned my 
secret !’ 

Dora mt’ed tow'ards him and hid her face in 
his shouldr ; th(?n, as he raised and kissed it, 
she whispeed ; ‘ YT*s, Tom, long ago !’ 

Iff. ORAL COLONISTS. 

As we raible along our country lanes or saunter 
by the sje of our rushing rivulets we are struck 
by the dmost infinite \’aiiidy of wild-flowers 
which fsjHinglo the grass, cluster in the liedge- 
10 ws, 0 bend over the water ; or even if we go 
no fajAcr than our own gardens, we arc well 
aware hat multitudes of jilauts, with leaves and 
floweifof usually a rather ragged appearance, and 
which we designate weeds, grow vigorously and 
rapid'', and would soon, but for the assiduous 
laboti of the gardener, thrust out the flowers 
whic* we have so carefully tended. 

1^', the gi*eater part of these wild- flowers and 
weeir are the true children of the soil, natives 
whCiave held the ground from time immemorial, 
an^iave reigned in indisputed right, until man 
lialoy cultivation overturned their empire and 
foirid them to yield to other plants, which, though 
laiadapted to the situation, afforded gi'eater ad- 
v^tages to himself. But others, though growing 
a|»ng the wild ones and apparently native, are 

aborigines ; they have come as colonists, intro- 
P':ed by the hand of man, cither designedly or 
pemise, aud intruded themselves among oiir 

r ive plants. Some of these have been residents 
our country for ages, and iave thoroughly 
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"^^blished thei3i9elv«ia ; others, although of I'ecent 
inti^^ have increased with such rapidity 

(hat in large tracts of country they have gained 
a permanent footing ; while a third class only 
show themselves sparingly and locally, and can 
scarcely be considered naturalised. In this short 
paper we purpose directing your attention to a 
few of these noral colonists which from time to/ 
time have been introduced into our native land. 

It is no easy task always to decide Avlicther a 
plant is a true native or whether it is merely a 
colonist. In a very few cases we have the elate i 
of a plant’s introduction ; but in the vast majority ’ 
of instances this is unrecorded. But if a plant 
is known to have been in cultivation foi;centuncs, ! 
and is found only in the neighbourhood of houses | 
or on the borders of cultivated fields, while in the ■ 
corresponding latitude of Kiirope it is wanting, j 
vfQ may be very certain that it is only a garden ; 
escape. 

To the monks, who in th(dr way were great ^ 
gardeners, we are indebted for the introduction ^ 
of several plants ; and since in many cases the i 
ancient monastery has disappeared, tlie llowers 
which were wont to grow in its garden are often 
taken for wild ones. Among others, the Snow- 
drop was a favourite flower in a monastic 1 
garden, for it was sacred to the Virgin Mary; 
and in many a shady dell, especially in the | 
west of England, where not u stone of the old | 
convent appears, the snowdrop still blossoms in ; 
the spring, telling us of a vanished garden. Its ; 
native home, however, is on the Al[»s. Another ; 
plant, too, they brought from the mountains of j 
Central Europe, a species of dock (Humex alpfiim)y 
Monk’s Rhubarb. No beauty of bloom or of ! 


Monk’s Rhubarb. No beauty of bloom or of I 
foliage recommended it, nor did any mystic legend I 
enshroud its history ; but its root possessed medi- j 
cinal qualities, and the monks well understood j 
the healing virtues of herbs. It is now found in ! 
many places in the nortip j 

But not only from monastic gardens, but also ' 
from the cottagei’’s little plot of ground, uiuny 
flowers which were grown for their beauty, oV 
herbs which were planted for culinary or medi- 
cinal purposes, have been disseminated far and 
wide by means of wind or bird, and may now be 
found apparently wild in many localities. 

Tlie Yellow Fumitory (Uori/dalis lutca) may be 
often found on old walls in various parts of the 
country. It is a plant nearly related to the 
common fumitory, with largish, yellow, irregular 
flowers, and pale, glaucous, glabrous leaves, which 
have anything but a pleasant odour ; but it is 
only a garden escape, and is never found at any 
great distance from houses. ; 

The Common Pink {JJuinthu^ plumarivi) and 
Clove Pink {Jj, caryophyllm) are found, though 
rarely, on old walls in districts where they have 
been formerly cultivated ; and even the Clicddar 
Pink {D,^ cmw.s\ which has l»een i’or years con- 
sidered indigenous to the limestone rocks of 
Cheddar, in Somersetshire, is now considered by 
some authorities to be a gai-den outcast. The 
Wallflower, which is found on rocks and walls 
in many 'parts of the country, and which makes 
the St Vincent Rocks at Clifton, in the .spring- 
time, golden with its bright yellow blossoms, 
while -the aii* around is laden with its sweetness, 
ie by some considered merely naturalised ; while, 
curiously enough, the Stock, which is seen but 


rarely, and then mostly on old castle walls dr ; 
similar situations, is supjmsed to be a native. 

The Periwinkle, ^ native of Southern Europe, 
which is a favounb:: plant on rockeries on account 
of its trailing and evergreen leaves, may 

sometimes be met with along our roadsides ; but 
since it is propagated mainly by its routing 
stem, and seldom, if ever, ripens its seed in our 
northern clime, it cannot be indigenous. 

On walls, especially in the west, a common 
plant is the Ivy-leaved Toad-llax [Linarm 
cymhalaria). Pretty it is too, with small lilac blos- 
‘ sums like tiny snapdragons, which are produced 
in toiicli prolusion that in many jxirts of the 
country it goes by the popular name of Mother 
of Thousands ; but though it is so abundant that 
it covers many walls with a bright green drapery 
t bespangled with myriads of starry flowers, yet 
it is with us only an introduced plant from the 
south of Europe, and has been originally planted, 
even in those places in which it is most abund- 
ant. 

The real Snapdragon (Antirrhinum majns), 
which, with its bright showy flowers, is such a 
gay ornament in most cottage gardens, is some- 
times met with, strayed awa}^ from the spot in 
which it was ciiltivateil, and adorning the dreary 
liedgei-ow or quarry edge. When found in such 
BiluatioiiS, its blossoms are almost invariably red, 
though, when under cultivation, they vary with 
almost every conceivable shade Oi colour. Down 
by the rivulets of Warwickshire and of other 
parts of England, an American plant, the Monkey 
Flower (Mimulns lutm), may often be seen. In 
every case it must be Jiatui’alised, though the 
seeds have often been carried by the stream to 
a considerable distance from the garden to which 
they owe tlieir origin. 

The preceding have escaped from the flower 
garden ; but the kitchen garden has also its out- 
casts. Pai. " is often found on cliff's and rocky 
places. On bl Vincent Rocks, Bristol-— that happy 
hunting-ground for botanists— it is found abund- 
antly ; and on many limestone hills even in the 
inland counties it may be met with. The wild 
pear, which is so common a feature in the hedge- 
rows of WoiccsU;rshii*e and Herefordshire, is now 
generally supposed to be the degraded remnant 
of a former cultivation. Even the medlar, which 
has often been quoted as a true English fruit, 
has been by some author i ties lowered to the rnnk 
of a garden escape. * ■» 

All plants which are propagated by means of 
ruiuiers are peculiarly liable to stray from the 
spot in which they have been planted ; the , 
Strawberry is tiierefore sometimes met with 
away from its bed, but is by no means common. : 

A notable instance of this is the Common Elm, | 
a tree which constitutes one of the leading I; 
features in English scenery; but certainly; 

not British, for the seed never comes fb idSturity 
in our northern clime, and has in every 
stance either been planted or sprung tern: 4;; 
sucker coming from an older tree. It bos 
beeh one of our forest trees for many 
and is perhaps the commonest. Another 
which is often found in England, buirar^ly ; 

its seed, is the horse-radish, which may . 
seen down by river-banks, or in 
.where garden rubbish is thrown, 
knows tlie extraordinary vitality ol its ^ 
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A FORGOTTEN POEM. 

One of the most famous poems of the six- 
teenth century was The Sphere of the cele- 
brated Scotsman, George Buchanan. It would 
now bo impossible to name a poem more com- 
pletely forgotten. Yet, as a curious chapter in 
the history of taste and opinion, a brief account 
of it may not be uninteresting. 

The poem owed its great reputation to two 
circumstances. It was written in Latin, then 
the language of educated Europe, and in verse 
which, in the judgment of the best scholars of 
that clay, rivalled that of the great Latin poets 
of antiquity. In the second place, it treated 
of a subject which, at the time the poem ap- 
peared, was exercising all instructed minds — the 
new theory of Copernicus. The epoch-making 
book of Copernicus, in which he announced his 
discovery of the earth’s revolution round the sun, 
was published in the very year of his death, 
1543. From the first, his tlieoiy was received 
with contempt, and by none more than by the 
great scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The reason for their contempt may be 
simply enough explained. It was still the time 
of the revival of letters, and the wisdom of the 
Greeks and Romans was deemed beyond appeal. 
But these Greeks and Romans had in their 
wisdom adopted the theory known as the Ptole- 
maic, in preference to that associated with the 
name of Pythagoras, who, as is well known, is 
credited with having anticipated Copernicus. 
When the modern astronomer, therefore, came 
forward with liis so-called new theory, they 
regarded it simply as an exhibition of confident 
ignorance. This contempt on the part of those 
who led the opinion of educated Europe, taken 
together with the scruples of the Church, explains 
how it was that nearly two hundred years elapsed 
before even learned men had assimilated wdth 
their daily thinking the fact that it is the earth 
that revolves round the sun, and not the entire 
heavens round the earth. Milton’s Paradise Lost 
' published in 1669, more than a hundred years 



after the appearance of the ^vork of Copernicus, 
yet Milton’s poem is based on the Ptolemaic 
theory that the earth is the centre of the universe. 
Milton was perfectly aware of the rival theories, 
and has certain interesting passages in his poem 
in which he states the respective arguments for 
both. Nevertheless, his deliberate choice of the 
one in preference to the other would seem to 
show either thiit he was himself convinced of 
its superior claims, or that he regarded the older 
belief as hotter adapted for poetical treatment 
But even as late as 1711, Addison, in his well- 
known hymn published in the S^KCtatory says of 
the heavenly bcnlies : 

What though in solemn silence all 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball i 

We must not, therefore, regard it as a proof 
of mere h’ind dogmatism on Buchanan’s part 
that, some dfteen or twenty years after the death 
of Copernicus, he should have written a poem for 
the express purpose of combating that great 
a.stronomer’a discovery. At the time he began 
to write it, Buchanan was acting as tutor to a 
son of one of the great mai'shals of France, 
and it was for his pupil’s edification that the 
poem was in the first place intended. It is 
written in Latin hexameters, and is divided 
into books, each dealing with a diilerent part 
of his subject. Buchanan meant his poem to 
be the great work of his life, and, according 
to the original plan, it was to rival in length 
the great epics of antiquity. Old age and infirmi- ; 
ties, however, prevented its completion, and he^ > 
left only five books, of which the last two are 
incomplete. ♦ ^ ^ - 

It is the first book of the poem which Is;^* 
especially in hires ting, as it deals exprc^ly 
the recent teaching of Copernicus. It is strang^;^ ! 
for us now to read how the great sehollir^ ; 
solemnly acljures his pupil to shut his eiuT^ 
a doctrine unworthy of man, irrecondtaWf ■ 
reason, worthy to he ranked "only 
wives’ tales. Here are of th^' , 

with which , J’e seeks to* moke go^ ; 

Think, he says in his magniffeent 
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of the fiound made by a > boy'a sling when 
whirled round his head— think of the sound 
made by a pair of bellows, and conclude from 
this what sound would be produced by the 
earth’s moving round its own axis, with all ite 
mountains, seas, forests, and cities ! Again, if 
the earth revolved, and at the speed necessary 
to meet the case, how could any temple, honac, 
or city ^ left standing? The sea, moreover, 
could not keep its bounds, but would rush wildly 
overall the earth’s surface. M^hen a biixl should 
ily into the air, before it could descend, its nest 
would be some hundreds of miles from the spot 
where it had left it. Suppose two armies engaged 
in battle, the arrows of the one, indeed, would 
reach the enemy, but those of the other would 
^be borne round by the earth’s motion and never 
reach their aim. If the heavenly bodies remained 
fixed, he proceeds, where would be our seasons, 
our division of time into days and months 
and years? The earth rnust be the centre of 
the universe, otherwise the sun and the stars 
would vary in magnitude, whereas we know they 
do not 

Another interesting part of the poem is where 
it treats of the rotundity of the earth and 
Oolumbus’s comparatively recent discovery of 
America. This is one of the poet’s most highly 
wrought passages, but one at the same time 
that utterly confounds a modem reader by its 
cKhibition of utter incapacity to appreciate the 
significance of Columbus’s great achievement. 
Avarice, he exclaims, is at the bottom of it all, 
and the opening up of new huida has led to 
toothing but increased misery and vice. Better 
j far for mankind had keel of sliip never ploughed 
the sea ! Tlie voyages of Spanish and Portuguese 
navigators had of course, by Buchanan’s day, 
put the rotundity of the earth beyond question, 
feut it is evident that he was quite of opinion 
that Pro^ddence would have dealt more kindly 
with U'an had the earth been made square, as 
in that case narrower bounds w^ould have been 
«et to his avarice and lust of dominion. 

In other parts of the poem w’e find the gene- 
raHy accepted beliefs of Buchanan’s day. Above 
the" moon, everything is changeless and everlast' 
ing ; below it, everything is in a state of inter- 
necine war. The four elements arrange them- 
selves according to their respective densities — 
l ower most is earth, then water, air, fire. All 
tUBRf elements tend towards the centre, and 
this otplains the rotundity of the earth. The 
oarth and the entire universe must needs be 
roun^ because this shape most directly suggests 
pti^ection and infinity'. The ]X)et cannot think 
that Epicurus was right in teaching that the 
fun ana stars by com in" in contact with the 
earth are extinguished, and when they pass from 
this eon^t^aae rc-illumined. The phases of the 
moon, Tw thinks, disprove this explanation, as, 
on Epicurus’s theory, all the lieavenly bodies 
ought equally to pass through these phases. 

Enough, perhaps, ulA been said to show what 
notions satisfied the most enlightened minds of 
Buchananjp age regarding what we nowadays call 
;^tihe elements of science,’ and further, how, when 
/ ihe truth was laid before them, they deliber- 
it It is certainly a strange instance 
life that a man l^e Buchanan, 
gifted with real poetic genius and 


accomplished in all the learning of his toe, 
should have dreamt that by such a poem he 
made himself sure of enduring reputation. It 
will be remembered that Milton at one time 
had thoughts of writing his great poem in Latin. 
Had he done so, would Paradise Lost be now 
a whit better known than the De Bplicera of 
Buchanan ? 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

If Robert Snelling had not already fallen into 
monomania, he was at least rapidly on the way to 
it The shadow of his ward obscured his mental 
sky from horizon to horizon, and wdierever he 
looked he seemed to see nothing else than that. 
First and foremost, the boy had profoundly 
injured him in daring to be born at all. If 
John Vale the elder had died childless and 
wu'thout a will, his property would, beyond a 
doubt, have gone to Snelling. Even if he had 
made a will, he had had nobody else to whom to 
leave his belongings, with the exception of an 
inconsiderable legacy or two. In the next place, 
young John had done him immeasurable wrong 
by recovering from that blow upon the head^ 
which had at one time promised to bring about 
such excellent and desirable results. Apart from 
these things, which, to do him justice, he looked 
upon as being injuries of tlie negative sort, the 
boy had inflicted all manner of positive wrongs 
upon him. It was through him that that part 
ot the county was alive with scandalous stories 
conccniing his guardian’s cruelty, and through 
him that half Snelling’s acquaintance gave him 
the cold shoulder in street and market. If it had 
not been for John’s disappearance, he would never 
have left his prosperous business in Castle-Bar- 
fiehl, and though he had sold it to advantage, he 
knew that he could have made more of it by 
keeping it. It was by John’s fault, again, that he 
had lost a safe and trusted business manager. 
And yet once more, it was by John’s fault that 
his accustomed liousekeeper had left him to the 
mercies of a strange woman who did not know hie 
ways. And yet once more, and worst of all, it 
was by that same malevolent influence radiating 
out of young John that Joiiescrau had met Cecilia, 
and had spread to her mind the scandal which 
had turned the balance of her fancy against him. 
For nothing in the world would have persuaded 
him that Miss Shorthouse would have given him 
*No'* for an answer after a fortnight’s waiting but 
for that fancied interference. 

Men lying in long-drawn agony with a wound 
or a broken limb have been known often enougli 
to take a fierce pleasure in augmenting their own 
anguish ; and Snelling, with a heart already 
scorched with rage and hatred, consciously heajjed 
fuel on the flame. The very thought of the boy 
was like gall and wonnwood to him, his name 
was a nausea, and the sight of him aroused a bitter 
and impotent passion of revolt. If he had been 
free to show a sign of his real feeling, his hatred 
might have dwindled to a merely angry and d^- 

f usted distaste ; but being compelled io treat him : 
in^ly, he grew to loathe him more and more. 
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There was at no time an actual scheme or even 
a hint of a scheme in his dull mind ; but for all 
that he looked forward to a time when, by cunning 
design or happy accident, his way should be clear, 
and iie shonfif oecome the actual possessor of the 
property which he now merely held in trust 
The solid earth itself was not firmer than his own 
inward conviction that had things been but fitly 
and properly ordered, right was on his side. TJie 
sun in neaven shone no clearer than that centre 
of his hateful, greedy creed. That is the singular 
thing about your true egotist, who, happily, is a 
rara avis. Whatever stands between him and his 
desire, whether it be abstract justice or a mere 
live heart and soul, is hateful and wholly in the 
wrong, alienated from tlie chance of having right 
on its side. If any one had known the workings 
of SncUing’s mind, and had asked him pluinly, 
yes or no, had his ward a right to his own, the 
mental jmrt of him would have answered ‘Yes.* 
But the inward man would have risen in a 
passionate protest against the thought. How 
could he have rights to what belonged to him, 
when Robert Snelling coveted it, and wouhl 
almost die to have it? 

If the way of transgressors is bard, honest folks 
at least have no right to be dissatisfied ; and even 
the transgressor himself, if he did but know it, 
finds his one chance of safety in the whip that 
scourges him. Tlie man’s greed and hate left life 
scarcely tolerable. Tliey poisoned his food, they 
distorted his mind, they shrouded him from the 
very light of heaven, and brought dreadful visions 
to his sleep. A liriite had roared, so tortured ; 
but he had to bear it all and give no sign. 

He sat in the room he liail made his own, 
brooding over a set of accounts which Isaiah’s 
sudden dismissal had left anything but clear to 
him, and every now and again the one preoccupy- 
ing thought returned to his mind with the irritat- 
ing persistence of an insect to a sore. Isaiah’s 
method of book-keeping had been beautifully 
accurate and clear so long as Isaiah himself 
had been there to explain it ; but his records 
and memoranda wonki have puzzled a cleverer 
accountant than his master. In point of fact, 
Isaiah’s system was purely of liis own invention, 
and though the inventor had been marvellously 
proud of it, it was no less than a man -trap for 
any unilliimined successor. Whilst Shelling sat 
beating his brains in vain over the confuscil 
tangle of accounts before him, a rap sounded at 
the door, and in answer to his griiH' command, his 
new housekeeper entered the roonu She was an 
elderly woman of extremely plain exterior, and 
to judge her by her face, had spent some fifty 
years in the lo([uaciou8 exposition of a standing 
grievance. 

‘What is it now?’ asked Snelling iinami- 
ably. 

* Why, sir,’ be^an the woman, ‘ I ’d ha’ spoke to 
Master John about it myself, but he s gone 
gallivantin’ off with young Master Gregg the 
minute as he ’d swallowed his bread and milk for 
breakfast.* 

*Wel>, wliat about him, woman?’ her master 
demanded. 

* There *6 this about him, sir,* the woman 
responded ; ^ he ’ll have we all roasttul in were 
becla He’s rearling in bed reg’lar every night, 
which is a practice as I can’t away with nor yet 
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abide. He *s found some sort of a old lamp some- 
where, as he’s filled himself from the tin in the 
back kitchen ; and if ho ain’t been burned alive 
a’rcady, it’s a mercy, and no fault o’ hisn.’ 

Snelling was about to answer, bidding her to 
take the lamp away ; but at that moment a knock 
was heard at the front door of the house. ‘ See 
who that is,’ he said, ‘and then come back to 
me.* 

The personage at the door was no other than 
our friend Tobias. He was batless, and had a few 
straws clinging to his clothes in memory of his 
last night’s couch. The elderly but unvenerable 
wreck was a little uncertain as to what day of the 
week it was, and was altogether undecided as to 
the hour. He was conscious mainly of a ter- 
rible thirst and a splitting headache ; but his 
waking hour was finn to his last resolve, and he 
was here to lay the new’s of his discovery before 
the capitalist who was to be his partner. 

‘Will you kindly inform Mr Snelling,’ he said 
in his blandest and most oily manner, ‘that a 
perac)n by the name of Orme is here, and that he 
lias intelligence to convey to him of a most press- 
ing and valuable nature?— Mr Orme, Mr Tobias 
Orme, madam, on business of importance.’ 

He looked so little likely to have business of 
importance to the housekeeper’s mind, that she 
put the chain upon the door before carrying his 
message to her master. She returned a moment 
later, however, with orders to admit him. Snel- 
ling raised his eyebrows at his visitor’s appear- 
ance, and held out the palm of his hand towards 
him, as a sign that he was not to approach too 
near. 

‘ You may go,’ he said, nodding to the house- 
keeper ; ‘ 1 11 talk to you about that other matter 
later on. — Now, then’ — turning round in his chair 
upon Tobias when they were left alone — ‘what’s 
your business ?’ 

Mr Orni' passed a band across his lips, and 
essayed to o :)i«tc.n them with his tongue. 

‘You’re a pretty figure,’ said Snelling, ‘to come 
into a respectable house. — Tell me your business, 
a;ul get it over.’ 

‘Excuse me, Mr Snelling,’ began Tobias, ‘my 
appearance is not in accordance with my pros- 
pects. I am aware of it — fully aware of it, Mr 
Snelling. I believe, sir, that 1 have every right 
and title to announce myself as a harbinger.’ 

‘Have you been drinking?’ Snelling asked him 
sternly. 

‘No, sir, no,’ returned Tobias. ‘I daresay, 
sir, that my appearance betokens some excite- 
ment ; but it IS not alcoholic, Mr Snelling.’— 
Snelling regarded him with a donbtCnl and dis- 
liking eye, but for the moment said nothing. 

— ‘ I believe, sir,’ TobLas continued, ‘ that I am , 
the bearer of intelligence of the most striking 
and remarkable order. I do not - 

you have ever received such intelligence m yotyr , j . 
lifetime.’ ' : 

‘Well,’ said Snelling, ‘out with it.’ , 

‘ I beg your pardon, sir, but I cannot 
to part with my secret, with my discovery^ 1U^ 

I am assured that 1 shall be well treute^’ / 

Snelling turned his chair * bodily ronfid^ BO ' 
as to face his visitor, and dropping one hmd . 
on the table beside him, stared him fixedly in 
face. ‘If you come here,’ he said, with' a di^l- ; 
ing slowness of delivery unusual even biinr' | 

— ;.l- ,1',;,,',,= ===:^ 
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flolf, ‘with any idea in your mind as you can 
threaten me, you*ro the most mistaken man as 
walka* •* 

* Threaten, sir ! ’ cried Mr Orme ; * there is 
nothing further away from my ideaa and inten- 
tions. I have made a wonderful discovery, Mr 
Snelling ; I have iiukIo a (h^covery which means 
hundreds of tliousands of pounds.’ 

‘You have, have you?’ Snelling answered. 
‘And you want half-a-crown for a drink on the 
strength of it i You ’ve come to the wrong shop, 


my man ; v)u can walk.’ 

* Mr Snelling ! ’ cried Tobias, diiveii into direct- 
ness of statement by the fear that the inter- 
view might he precipitately closed, * I have made 
a discovery uorth thousands of pounds to you — 


hundreds of thoiisainls of pounds to vou. There’s 
no nossibilitv of mistake about the affair, sir. 


no possibility of mistake about the affair, sir. 
I know all about it. Tn my own humble way, 
sir, T have been regarded as an authority upon 
the question.’ 

‘Hold on,’ said Snelling. ‘Answer my ques- 
tions. You’re neither mad nor drunk, to begin 
with, ell ’ 

‘ 1 assure you, sir,’ Tobias began in answer ; 
but the other cut him short with an impera- 
tive wave of tlie hand. 

‘Either hold your tongue, or answer me Yes 
or No. Arc you mad or are you drunk V 

‘1 am neitlier the one nor the other. I am 
iaJijournig under no liallucination.’ 

‘N' w, now ! ’ cried Snelling, sec*ing that Tobias 
was cliarged with further speech, ‘ that ’s enough. 
— Vou’ve made a discovery, you say, that may he 
profitable to me ?’ 

‘Profitable is hardly the word, sir,’ returned 
Tobias ‘It opetH up, Mr Snelling, visions of 
magnificence of which the Arabian Nights' 

‘Hold on” commaiuled Snelling. ‘Stop there. 
—You say that this tliscovery is a secret? No- 
body know.s ot it but you 

‘Not a soul seems to have bad the braiiis 
to appreciate its value; but it’s lying there to 
be seen, and may be seen at any moment. It 
it is beheld hy mortal eye’ 

‘Hold on Snelling cried again ; but this time 
Tobias was not to be hileiiced. 

* If it is beheld hy mortil eye ’ 

* Stop ! ’ roare<l Siiclliiig. 

‘ If it is beheld hy mortal eye,’ Tobias insisted, 
‘you lose it.’ 

•TWiI’ said Snelling, ‘that’s it, is it? You’ve 
seen ikmiething that lies for everybody to see. 
It may be worth a pile of money. M — in ! It 
wants money to get it, whatever it is, I sup- 
pose?’ 

‘Yes, sir. It will naturally demand a con- 


astonished himself a little, by the business-like 
directness of his answer : ‘ I have a fortune to 
sell, Mr Snelling. I am open to an offer of a 
percentage on your actual gams.’ 

Until that moment, Snelling had not been 
absolutely sure in liis own mind that he took 
Mr Orme in real earnest. ‘That sounds like 
business,’ he said, when he had turned it over ; 
‘but I can’t be buyer and seller, my man. You 
must put a price on things, and then I’ll talk 
to you.’ 

Mr Orme began actually to tremble from head 
to foot, and his tongue almost refused its office. 
‘Will you give me a mere five per cent., Mr 
Snelling, on all your actual gains ’’ 

‘ That sounds like business,’ said Snelling. ‘ If 
you’ve got any information to give me that’s as 
valuable as you say it is, you’ll be well to do 
for a man in your position in the V’orld if 1 
give you «)iie per cent That’s what I’ll do 
with you. If there’s anything in your story 
at all, ril give you one per cent, on what 1 
make out of it.’ 

‘ Foiii, .sir ” .‘'aid Tobias, 

‘ One !’ said Snelling. 

‘Three, sir! You ought to make it three. 
1 am an elderly man, Mr Snelling. I am alone 
in the world, ami I onlv ask it ff>r my lifetime. 
Make it tliree, sir, 1 shan’t last long. I urn a 
person of — of irregular habits, and I shan’t last 
long. and make it three, sir. Do, please, 

try and make it three.’ 

‘ Om* I ’ said Snelling once more. ‘ I don’t 
believe tlii're’s anything in the story; but if 
there is, 1 ’ll give you one per cent on my profit, 
whatever that may be.* 

‘I can’t sell it for one per cent.,’ said Tobias 
groaningly. ‘It’s woitb thousands and thousands 
and thousands; and ^\hilst we’ie talking about 
it, somebody else may find it. It anybody with 
a brain the si/e of a pin’s head \^ere to see it, 
he ’d know what it meant.’ He was in an actual 
frenzy ; and Snelling, cool and wary as lie was 
in all matters of business, began to catch fire 
from him. 

‘ You know very well,* he said, shaking a heavy 
forefinger at Mr Orme, ‘that you’re not the kind 
ol man to bring a tale like this with overmuch 


likelihood of being lielievcd. If what you say 
turas out to be true, and 1 find my advantage 


aiderable outlay and eviieuditure.’ There was 
silence for the space of half a minute, and Snelling 
sat witlyihoiigbtfully frowning brow.s. 

*I on^ desire to be us.sured of one thing,’ 


turas out to be true, and 1 find my advantage 
ill it, I ’ll pay you two per cent, on actual profits, 
and not a penny more. If you don’t like that, 
yon can take }our stoiy-book elsewhere, ami 
offer it to whosoever likes to spend his time in 
reading it. — There you are. Tafee it or leave it, 
and let ’s have no waste words about it. There ’s 
not a many people of business as ’ll give a minute 


to a man of yoiir appearance, and that you know 
right well. Two per cent. L)’ ye take it ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tobias ; ‘ I will take it.’ 

‘Very well. — Now, what’s your secret?’ 

‘ I must tell you in the first place,* Mr Ormo 
began, ‘ that I have been guilty of a slight dere- 
liction of duty in coming here at all. Nothing 
less urgent than iny business would have induced 
me to abandon the trust reposed in mo. As a 
matter of fact, sir, pressed 'by a necessity which 
I trust will be no more than momentary, I am 
officiating temporarily as a sheriffs bailiff. I 
was placed yesterday, at your suit, Mr Snelling, 
at the house of a farmer in this locality who 


*I only desire to be us.sured of one thing,’ 
said Tobias. ‘If it should prove to you, sir, 
that the intelligence in my possession is of enor- 
mous value to you, and there is not the slightest 
doubt of that, not the faintest doubt of it, I 
assure you^ may I ask, sir, what you would pro- 
pose to do with mcT?* 

^ I 'can’t buy a pig in a poke,’ said Snelling. 

Let me know what you ’ve got to sell, and then 


m^beril make a bid for it 
Tobias astonished his int 


rohias astonished his interlocutor, and even 
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bto the mme of Bay. I respectfully submit, 
sir, that in deserting my post I sought your 
own advantage.* 

‘That *11 depend,* said Snelling, ‘on how things 
turn out; — Go on, and let’s have as few waste 
words as you can manage. There’s more husk 
in your grain than I remember to have seen 
afore.* 

‘You already have a hold on Mr Bav, sir,* 
ursued Tobias, ‘and I have no doubt that in 
is extremity he will be willing to sell his land 
at a disadvantage.* 

‘Well, what’s that got to do with me, even 
if it’s true?’ 

‘The mysterious and much discussed question 
of the Great South StalFordshire Fault is solved, 
sir,* Tobias proclaimed, with a rare blending of 
dignity and enthusiasm. ‘ There is an open coal- 
mine in Farmer Day’s back garden, and 1 can 
assure you, sir, from actual inspection that it 
is of the finest quality.’ 

‘ Coal ! There ’s no coal in this t-ountry-side,* 
cried Snelling, rising to his feet. 

‘ There is indeed, sir,’ returned Tobias ; ‘ and 
what’s more, sir, I believe it’s the real old ten- 
yard Staflordshire. It crops up to the top, and 
you get the edge of it. I’ve seen six yards of 
it with my own eyes, without a break, without 
a flaw.’ 

‘You’ve told nobody of this?’ Snelling de- 
manded. 

‘Not a creature,* said Tobias, and, so far as 
he knew, he was speaking truth. 

Snelliug strode across the room Jind threw open 
a door. ‘ You get in there. I ’m going to lock 
you up, If you ’ve been fooling mcf, I sliall have 
to deal with you for two things ; and if the tale ’s 
true, I ’ll liave no risk of your running about 
babbling it.’ 

‘ I recognise your motive, sir,’ returned Tobias, 
ti’cmbling. ‘ Believe me, sir, I do lionour to your 
motive. I am wiJliug to submit to a limited 
period of incarceration. But for tlic love of our 
common humanity, Mr Snelling, do nut lock me 
up without a drink. 1 am an elderly man, Mr 
Snelling ; I have been greatly agitatetl and excited, 
and a drop of somethiiig short, if I might take 
the liberty to suggest it, would be the making 
of me.’ 

‘You’ll get nothing out o’ me,’ returned his 
patron, ‘until 1 know the truth or falsehood of 
this story. Get inside ; and if you ’re thirsty, 
there’s the water-bottle.* 

There was nothing else for it, and Tobias 
obeyed, lie was locked in, and from his prison 
chamber heard Snelling bustling about and 
shouting orders to his groom. A few minutes 
later he saw him pass the window on horse- 
back. 

Snelling, half on fire with excitement, put in 
spurs and rode for a mile at a headlong pace ; 
but then, fearing to betray himself by any appear- 
ance of haste, slowed doVn to a trot, and fuiight 
his own impatience as best he could. Nearing 
Bay’s house, he was smitten with sheer amaze- 
ment ta see a dozen coal-grimed fellows lounging 
in heavy flannels at the garden gate. He rode 
on until ho came amongst them. ‘What brings 
you chaps here?* he asked,* looking round and 
addressing the company in general. 

* Thty ’re come on coal this side the Fau’t,’ one 


man responded. ‘Mr Proctor’s here, the hig " 
engineer from Dudley AVood. It’s gi’en him the ■ 
notion as this sided’s just as rich as t’other. It’s 
the real old StalT'‘r l thirty foot, and no mistake 
about it’ 

‘Hold my hersu, one of you,’ said Snelling, 
dismounting. He pushed his way into the garden, 
walked rapidly round the house, and came upon 
a scene of sur])rising disorder. ’Jdie garden flower- 
beds were obscured by great luoiiuds of earth, 
and from one of them a half-buried fruit-tree 
forlornly pushed its maimed and broken branches. 
There was a further gang of a dozen or so of ! 
flannel-clad, coal-grimed men scattered about the 
mounds, leisurely eating from eai'tlienware basins 
and dii liking from tin bottles. He paused fof 
but a single glance of astonishment, and walking 
briskly on, came in sight of Isaiah, Farmer Day, 
and a gentleman of quiet business exterior 
engaged in eager conversation. 

‘Hillo, Snelling!’ cried the farmer. ‘You 
needn’t trouble to send the bumbailiff back again. 

I ’ll count your money down in five minutes’ time 
from this.* 

Snelling made no answer, but stood looking at 
the exposed surface-coal. ‘ You *re Mr rroctor, 

I believe, sir ? ’ he siiid after a while, turning upon 
the stranger, who contented himself with a simple 
nod in reply. ‘Theie’s no mistake about this ?’ 
Snelling waved his hand to indicate the coal. 

‘ None in the world, sir,’ responded Mr Proctor, 
with a strong ScoU:h accent ‘It’s been my 
belief for twenty years that there ’s roul, more or 
less, under every yard of this district, and fiow 
1 know it. — Ye may say good-bye to your flower- 
beds and cornfields, farmer ; in a score of years’ 
time there ’ll be no such thing in sight o’ ye.’ j 

‘I’ve got a matter of four or five hundred , 
acres,’ said Snelling, ‘ within a mile of this. 
Freehold, down to the veiy eeutre.’ 

‘Then, sir,’ returned the engineer, ‘ye deserve 
to be coKi., tulated. Ye’re a very wealthy man, 
if ye never were before.’ 

‘That’s good enough for mo,’ was Snelling’s 
answer.— ‘ I ’ll give you your quittance, Day, 
when you ’re ready.’ 

So said, so done. He rode away with his 
money in his ])ocket in crisp notes new from 
the bank, and as he went, a fierce, slow’ exnltfition 
surged through him, and was arrested suddenly. 
The main part of the lan<l under which this 
newly discovered treasure lay belonged to.Jiis 
ward. There, again, the boy stood between him 
and fortune, and even into this cup of sweetness 
his hand poured gall and wormwood. 

The boy was in his inijid, and anything that 
belonged to him was welcome to liis thoughts ; 
as food for hatred. AVh(?u he reached home, he 
walked into John’s bedroom to look at the lamp 
of which the housekeeper hud spoken. 

‘Ah!’ he said slowly to himselT. ‘ ‘It ^*a6 the j 
fellow to that as burnt and set fire to Mra' : 
Winter’s bedroom. Tliis chap made the name 
spluttering noise, and that’s why it was ' 
away. 1 reaiember. It was thought to tie 5 
dangerous. I remember.’ ^ i 

lie walked slowly back to his own ypoicn ^y id: ^ 
by the way encountered the housefeeepsr. ; 

about that lump, sir?’ she asked hixii. v;, ■ 

‘There’s more siifety in it than there would ^ 
be in a candle,’ lie responded, ‘Let the ^ : 
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it He *8 got a thirat for knowledge, Mrs Wilkins, 
and it’s a bad thing to stunt a growing mind. 
You can give him a word to be careful on it* 
Perhaps I^ovidence might help him. 

MAORIS IN PARLIAMENT. 

BY A NEW ZEALANDEK. 

In many respects the Maoris are a more receptive 
people than the Jnpantjse. If I were asked to 
express the difference between the two, I should 
say the Japanese imitate European manners and 
^ liabits ; the Maoris adapt them. In the case of 
the Japanese we say and feel that ho is merely 
copying us in wliat we do, and it strikes us that 
in many cases his own costume and his own 
institutions suit him better. The Maori in New 
Zealand, however, lias to a large extent become 
one of ourselves. The visit of 1;he Maori foot- 
ballers to Great Britain will have shown how 
thoroughly the natives referred to enter into our 
nations pastimes. There is no more thoroughly 
characteristic English game than football. We 
all know the feeling of half amusement, half 
disgust with which it is regarded on tint Continent. 
Yet there is no game into which the Maoris have 
entered with more gusto ; and their proficiency is 
shown by the fact that the team despatched to 

a ” ' md more than held its own both in New 
nd and Australia. 

* Similai'ly, there is probably no point on which 
the Englishman pnctes himself more tlian his 
knoivleclge of politics and the freedom of his 
institutions. The Maoris have taken in as kindly 
a fashion to representative government as they 
have to footbalL They are born debaters, accus- 
tomed to have big meetings on mattere of import- 
ance, at which questions at issue ai'e discussed 
for hours, days, and sometimes weeks. Their 
orators deal in irony, sarcasm, poetry, allegory, 
metaphors, proverbs. Even the^late Archbishop 
Whately himself could hardly have told them of 
a rhetorical device with which they ore not 
ac^alnted. 

There are four Maori representatives in the 
Lower House of the New Zealand Parliament, 
and two in the Legislative Council, and the 
speeches of all of them are as a rule elective and 
to the point. The Maori members aie dressed 
in the European fashion, and, except for their 
oliita.skin, ai'e hardly to 1^ distinguished at first 
sight from their European brethren. All of them 
understand English sufficiently to follow the 
general drift, of the proceedings. One of them, 
a half-caste, speaks our language prfectly, with 
a correctness of pronunciation, a choice of words 
and elocutionary effect which have caused him 
to be ranked among the best 8peakei*8 in the 
House. The others, however, usually prefer to 
speak thefi^own tongue, and their remarks 
are interpreted sentence by sentence by the official 
interpreter standing by their side. 

The Maori, as has said, is a born orator, 
and the scene is a striking one. There is notliing 
persuasive about his eloquence as a rule ; but it 
w often fi€iy, energetic, and forcible. He adorns 
,• Ids speeches with flights of imagery and figura- 
allusions, and is by no means deficient in a! 

kind of humour. Looking at one of 
Maori members addressing tlie llouse on the 


grievances of his race, his eyes flashing fliei his 
hand outstretched with appropriate gesture, and 
speaking with an energy which causes the per- 
spiration to stream down his face, you cannot 
help feeling that at any rate he is in eaniest, •th^ 
out of the fulness of the heait the mouth speaketb ;’ 
and that whatever may be said of some of his 
European colleagues, there is nothing assumed 
about his indignation. The only approach to an 
anti-climax is when the orator, exhausted by hiis 
forensic efforts, pulls out a huge party-coloured 
silk handkerchief and pj’oceeds to * mop * his face, 
hands, and even the back of his nect with an 
luisophistieated vigour that recalls ‘the cliild of 
nature ’ once more to the mind of the audience. 

It was in 1807 that the experiment was first 
tried of admitting Maoris to tlie New Zealand 
legislature. Various means of conciliating them 
had been adopted wdth iiidifierent success, and 
it was then resolved to try the effect of enabling 
them to ventilate their grievances in parliament 
by means of their own representatives. The 
Maori Representation Act, which was introduced 
by Mr M ‘Lean— afterwards Sir Donald M*Lean — 
for this purpose, provided that the colony should 
be divided into four Maori electo]*al districts, 
each returning one native member to the House. 
As it was merely tentative in tlie first instance, 
its operation was limited to five years. Mr 
M‘Lean, in moving tlie second rending of the 
Bill, pointed out that the natives were possessed 
of considerable intelligence, for, said he, ‘politics 
and war had been the history of their lives from 
their youth upward. Let them have the whole- 
some excitement resulting from freedom of elec- 
tion to replace the excitement of war. Ho 
thought the House would haVe reason hereafter 
to feel satisfied that it had preserved from 
oblivion the elements of mind of a most interest- 
ing race of people.’ 

The Bill was agreed to i)ractically without 
opposition ; and in 1872 Mr M‘Lean asked for 
and obtained its extension for another five years. 
In hie speech on the second reading he was able 
to tell the House that its operation liad been very 
beuelicial, and that amongst other things it had 
stimulated the desire for education among the 
Maoris. In 187ti so satisfied was the House as 
to the result of the experiments, that the Act, 
with a slight amendment, was re-enacted, to con- 
tinue in operation until sTHJcially repealed by an 
Act of the General Assembly. 

1 have said that the Maori members are by no 
means devoid of luimour. Tliere is also -a good 
deal of common-sense in many of their speeches. 
Let me give one or two instances which may 
illustrate both these points. In the No-confidence 
debate of 187(), Mr Taiaroa very dryly and pithily 
remarked : ‘ J now for the first time am aware 
that this Parliament House is the place where 
most of the talk is carried on. It is a very good 
thing that the meetings of the Parliament are 
held in Wellington, because it is u very windy 
place, and we hear the wind blowing about here 
every day. I liken the wind to the speeches that 
are made by honourable members of this House. 
The wind blows from all quarters, and so with 
the votes of honourable gentlemen. They are 
given this way to-day, another way to-nionw^ 
and another way the next.* Needless to say this 
neat little satire on parliamentary government 
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with a torrent oi laughter and 
applause. Mr Taiaroa still holds an honoured 
place in the New Zealand Parliament He is now 
a meraber of the Legislative Council ; and it may 
be interesting to add that one of his sons is one of 
the Maori team of footballers to which reference 
, has been made. 

As may be giitliered from Mr Tuiaroa’s remarks 
just quoted, the Maoris have ratlier a contempt 
for No-confidence debates and constant straggles 
for office. In the No-confidence discussion of 
1879,, when Sir George Grey^s niinistiy was 
turned out, Mr Tawhai, a portly, good-natured 
Maori, a shining light on Wesleyan and Blue 
Kibboii platforms, made the following remarks: 
‘ It appears to be the usual thing, and a thing that 
dn looked forward to by many members of tho 
House, that one side should fight against the 
other.\ I don’t see any good in that whatever. A 
great deal of harm is done in this kind of war- 
fare, and this harm extends to people outside of 
this House. Instead of membei’s devoting their 
time to measures whicli will benefit the country, 
they waste the time of the House in useless 
contention. It may be profitable to those who 
indulge in this sort of thing ; but I can assure the 
House that it is not so to the people.’ Could 
anything be more forcible or dignified than this 
remark corning from such a quarter 'i Most 
people will admit, probably, that even ‘the un- 
tutored savage’ may be able to find flaws in the 
institutions on which we pride ourselves as being 
perfect 

The motion of want of confidence in the Grey 
government was carried by forty- tlu*ee votes to 
forty-one. It was a matter of general comment 
that the Maori votes always went willi Sir Georjjje 
Grey, whose influence with the native race is 
proverbial ; but on this occasion one of the 
quartet, Mr Tonioaiia, broke away from the leash, 
and this converted what would have been a tie 
into a vitftory for the opposition. Tomoaua’s 
vote, in fact, was quite the sensation of the crisis. 
He explained that the government had done 
nothing to redress the Maori grievances, therefore 
ho should no longer support them. He then 
described an interview he had with the leader of 
the opposition, Mr Hall, in which the hitter, he 
said, agreed to his views concerning the native 
race, and agreed to appoint a Maori minister U) 
manage native allairs. ‘ 1 agreed,’ added the 
speaker, ‘to support liis side. I shall exercise my 
vote as a chief. If I see anything wrong on the 
other side, I shall attempt to overthrow them. 
Whichever side is right, I shall attempt to uphold 
it’ This speech caused considerable excitement ; 
and Mr Hall had to explain that he did not 
promise that a Maori minister should be appointed 
to manage native afiairs, but merely that the 
cabinet should include a Maori member. Tomoana 
adhered to his promise of voting with the opposi- 
tion, and on the formation of the Hall government 
was made a member of the Executive Council 
without portfolio. 

Ho had, however, still another surprise in store 
for the House. About a fortnight afterwards he 
ro^ in his place on the Treasury benches and 
said ; ‘ I have wked the ministers to send for 
some other native to sit in my place, because 
for many years my people have been suffering. 
Some are in jail ’ (alluding to the imprisonment 


of the followers of a native fanatic who bad been 
creating a disturbance), ‘and the women and chil- 
dren have suffered, and nothing has been done 
in answer to their^'prayers to alleviate their suffer- 
ings. 1 said I should vote and deal honestly 
with Mr Hall, .miJ so I wish to go lionourably 
from tliis seat, because I cannot see what benefits 
my people are to derive from what fell from 
-the native minister.’ At the conclusion of tliis 
speech tlie honourable member left the govern- 
ment benches ajid walked majestically across the 
House, where he took his seat among the opposi- 
tion amid the deafening cheers of that party. 
The ministry, it may be added, were 8ti*engtnened 
from another quarter, and therefore continued in 
otfice in spite of the defection of their colleague. 
Since that time, however, a native has never fien 
appointetl to a seat in the executive. 

This sketch would be iucoinjdete were I nqt 
to say that the general conduct of the native 
members has been exemplary, and in some 
respects a pattern to their European colleagues. 
No unseemly interruption of a speaker is ever 
beard coming from a Maori member ; nor has it 
ever been suggested, to iny knowledge, that a good 
dinner at Bellamy’s W’as unfavourable to oratory 
in the case of a Maori legislator, whatever scandals 
in that respect may l>e circulated about his white- 
skinned confreres. To this it may be added, that 
no Maori has ever been known to vote against 
; payment of the full honorai'ium to members ; 
out then he has never been guilty of the hypocrisy 
of pretending to be in favour of* a reduction while 
fervently hoping it will not be carried, and voting 
for the motion for retrenchment after making 
quite sure that there is no chance of its being 
adopted. 
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Mk Hkath, examining his correspondence a 
luoining or two later, was abruptly amused from 
that fascinating study by the arrival of Colonel 
Sandhurst The gallant ofiicer appeared to be 
greatly disturbe<l, even so far as to nave forgotten 
his gloves, a sign with him of some intense 
mental eruption. The solicitor, who had already 
ventured a pretty shrewd guess as to the pri- 
mary cause of this perturbation, suavely asked 
for an explanation. 

‘Now, what do you think of this?* the injured 
one replied, ‘That girl— Ethel, you know — is 
going to prevent my purchasing Feriileigh.’ 

‘Very pleased to hear it,’ Heath answered 
unfeelingly; ‘only, I sliould like to know how, 
she is going to manage it ? ’ 

‘ Why, this wa^". You see she happens to be the 
plaintiff in this lawsuit you were talking abaat^ 
and has got the idea into heo^ head Anat the > 
assignment you people set up is really in.exi^*^: 
ence. She is actually going tO' abandon her clalh^] 
to ail this money, and allow M'le Charleswortll 
take possess! ui. There is no need to ask it 
client will accept such an ofler.’ ' , Vv 

Mr Heath at this moment would 
fully forfeited a good round sum tq ^ 
Mrs Charlesworth would accept it ; 
not, for the simple reason tliat he 
that nothing bat the production of 
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5 would induce her to accept the offer of her gene- 
rous enemy. 

* I don’t think she will, though, even for the 
' «ake of Fernleigh. All the sduie, this is ver^ 

; noble on Miss Morton’s part. If the offer is 

rejected,, it will be no fault of mine. But so con- 
vinced am I that it will be refused, that ! have 
all^eady commenced drawing the conveyance.’ 

‘You really think so?’ asked the Colonel, with, 
a jubilation he was at some pains to conceal. 

' ^ You seem to have a quixotic lot of clients.* 

* Perhaps so; but you will see 1 am right all 
tlie same. Even if Mrs Oharlesworth is inclined 
:,to listen, lier daughter Gladys will not.’ 

The Colonel’s face darkened at the mention 
nf this young lady’s name. He had heard the 
romance on the previous, night, with a feeling 
that Frank’s interest in the girl was likely to 
end in a way contrary to all his fondest hopes. 
‘That is the hospital nurse, I presume? I hope 
Frank isn’t going to make a fool of himself in 
that quarter.* 

‘Frank might do a great deal worst*., ’ the lawyer 
answered curtly. ‘And I will thank you to speak 
with a little more respect of Mias Charlesworth, 
who is not an hospital nurse, as you know as 
well 08 I do.’ 

*I beg your pardon, Heath,* returned Sand- 
hurst huniblv ; ‘ but everything seems to have 
gone wrong lately. First, there was my scheme 
about Ethel and Frank ; well, that ’s all knocked 
on the head, Imtvgine my surprise this morning 
to find Cresswell — you know him— in my sitting- 
room, talking to my ward tvs if the place belonged 
to him ! It appears he came down last night ; 
and, on mv word os an ofiicer and a gentle- 
man, they had met and settled the whole thing 
before breakfast.’ 

Mr Heath gave a glance at the Colonel’s 
doleful face and laughed aloud. It struck him 
as exquisitely absurd that an individual so singu- 
larly blessed both in body and estate should 
rail at fortune with the petulance of a child 
crying for the moon, 

‘Nonsense, man. You can’t have everything 
^ your own way ; and, besides, tlie young people 
are not like a lot of soldiers, to be ordered about 
•on parade. Anyway, you can set your mind 
at rest anent Fernleigh. I have a note from 
-the lady this morning, saying she will be jdeasecl 
to see you any afternoon. As I am going there 
after lunch, you had better call about three. 
I hffve some business in the neighbourhood, and 
will meet you there at that time.’ 

BUpposo it must be done,’ Sandhurst replied 
Teluctantiy* don’t half like the idea, all the 

same.* 

‘Of course yon don’t. What man would, who 
has in him a spark of kindliness or gentlemanly 
feeling? All the same, it seems only right and 
proper tgy^ards Uie lady that you should go.’ 

‘Very well I will time myself to arrive there 
about three, and I only hope you will not keep 
me waiting. I am beginning to understand the 
; feelings of a man in possession.* 

' i ‘Better feel them tn^n the emotion of those 
;; '^rivem out oi possession,* the lawyer returned 
■v;;:^mly. ‘1 don’t profess to have any sympathy 

s in the matter. — And now, os my time 

t||i: HiniWd, I must turn you out. Three o*clock 

1 ^^QUiber.* 

With military punctuality, Colonel Sandhurst 
walked through Fernleigh gates as the stable clock 
struck the hour. Hot and dusty os it was outside, 
the sudden change to the cool green lawn with its 
shady ash trees and dark -leafed copper beeches 
was grateful and refreshing. The house, partly 
in shadow, with climbing rose and starry jessamine 
growing round the oj>en windows and up to the 
carved oaken gables, presented a pleasing picture 
to eyes wearied with the contemplation of glaring 
roads and sunny meadows. Over all there seemed 
to liang the spirit of silence, broken only by an 
occasional bird-note, and the low moan of dovea^ 
resting in the brunches of a yew-tree, sombre 
against a belt of living green. 

Inside, there appeared to be the same graceful 
Jiarmoiiy, the same sweet sense of refinement, a 
humanising influence borrowed from the presence 
of womanly love and delicacy — a fragrance of 
llo>vers in dragon vases and china brackets, with 
long s])iral sprays of foliage hanging far dowif 
the dark polished walls. An open piano filled a 
corner ; in an alcove gay with summer flowers 
stood an organ piled up "with music. And into 
this pleasing picture there came presently a more 
beautiful vision still, a slight fair figure in deep 
mourning, relieved by white lace rulfles at the 
wrists and throat ; the sight of which caused the 
Colonel to rise from his seat and render homage 
at the shrine of beauty. 

‘ You arc Colonel Sandhurst, 1 presume V she 
said in a clear sweet voice, looking at the same 
time into his face with her beautiful violet eyes, 

‘I am Gladys Cluirleswortb.* 

The Colonel bowed again, and murmured some 
platitude in which the words ‘honour and pleas- 
ure’ w'ere alone audible. Old soldier and man of 
the world as lie M’as, lie felt a strange sense of 
awkwardness and confusion in the presence of 
this simple English girl. 

‘My mother will see you in a few moments,’ 
she continued ; ‘meanwhile, 1 trust you will find 
no inconvenience in waiting alone. You will 
excuse me when I mention that I am compelled 
to hurry away in consemiencc of the illness of one 
of our poor village people,’ 

‘You find there is much suffering amongst the 
poor?’ the ( !olonel asked, conscious of the inuneiiess 
of such a question. 

‘ There would be less if the rich took a greater 
interest in those around them. If the Bartons- 
ham estate belonged to me, the labourers’ cottages 
would nut be in the disgraceful condition they 
are at present. — But I am afraid to say all I 
should like on that question. 1 hope you will 
not fil'd any inconvenience in being kept waiting, 
Colonel Sandhurst.’ 

‘ Well,* muttered the .discomfibid soldier, con- 
scious of the becoming blush adorning his bronzed 
cheek, and almost pleased to find himself alone, 

‘ 1 haven’t had such a snub since I was a subaltern. 

I w'onder if my cottages are in such a state os she 
says? She did it in such a cool lady-like way, 
too. Egad, I don’t wonder at Frank feeling some- 
what’ — 

But at this moment the whole current of these 
reflections was changed by the entrance of another 
pleasing object, and the Colonel immediately 
experienced that mingled feeling of awe and pity 
all kind-hearted people do in the presence of the 
blind. The boy advanced slowly into the room, 
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touching a familiar object here and there with 
his long delicate fingers. To the interested spec- 
tator, but for that mute niteous groping of the 
hands, the blue eyes seemea to be filled with the 
divine gift of sight, though they were cost up- 
wards, seeking for the light that never comes. 
To this bronzed service-worn soldier the sight of 
the child clad in his Van Dyck velvet suit and 
broad collar was more moving than all the panoply 
of war, as he watched him in a dazed fascination 
moving slowly to the alcove where the organ 
stood. Then he begun to play. 

Forgetful of everything but the deep interest 
aroused by this unaccustomed scene, the Colonel 
changed his place so as to obtain a closer view of 
the musician. As he did so, the movement 
entailed a slight noise ; whereupon the music 
ceased, and the performer looked in the direction 
of the sound. ‘Will you please come a little 
ncai'erl' said he. ‘1 did not know there was 
any one here. And tell me who you arc.’ 

‘ My name is Colonel Sandhurst,’ the interloper 
responded gravely. 

‘ Vou are a soldier?’ 

* Well, yes ; or I used to be, at least.’ 

Vivian telt his way in the direction of the 
voice, and stood with his hand resting on the 
Colonel’s knee quite fearlessly. Tlie fine old 
soldier and the pretty graceful lad made a charm- 
ing picture as they posed thus. 

* 1 never met a soldier before, though iny brother 
Maurice was fine. 1 don’t think my mother will 
care to sec you here, because it will remind her 
of Maurice. If 1 wore you, I wouldn’t say I was 
a soldier.’ 

‘I am afraid Mrs Charlesworth knows that 
already,’ the Colonel replied with much humility ; 
‘and 1 don’t suppose we shall Lilk mucli about 
myself, you see. — Won’t you jilay something 
more V 

‘No, not now. I want you to tell mo some- 
thing about battles. Were you ever in a real 
fight, C/ulonel Sandhurst?’ 

*Mauy, my chihl. I was all through the 
Crimea, and after that in the Indian Mutiny, 
Since then, I have always been at home.’ 

‘ I don’t see how that can be,’ replied Vivian, 
shaking his head. ‘I don’t mean about the 
battles, but about home, because Gladys says you 
haven’t one V 

‘And where did Gladys derive that priceless 
information ?’ 

‘ If you have a home of j^our own, then why do 
you want ours? That’s what Gladys says, and 
she is always right.’ 

‘ But some people like to have more than one 
homo.’ 

‘Then it can’t be home,’ said Vivian conchi- 
sively. ‘I have never lived anywhere hut here, 
and some day it will be my own. If 1 was not 
blind, I should like to go away and see the world ; 
but that is not possible. I can see this house, ami 
know where all the trees and flowers grow, and 
where to find the fii*at violets. I ’m not helplesh, 

ou know ; I can do everything for myself, and 

nd my. way everywhere. But if we were to 
leave Fernleigh it would be very bad for me.’ 

The Colonel made no reply save a faint smile ; 
he could I'ot have answered the simple pathos of 
the last words for the supreme command of the 
British army and a field-marshal’s biUon to boot. 


For the first time in his roving life he began to 
understand the full significance of the word 
‘ home * and the dfciep meaning it held for some. 
Of his beautiful house in Sussex he was justly 
proud ; hut this platonic alFection for bricks and 
mortar, the ideati.^alion of stone walls, ho had no 
conception. Sitting there, with that diild-grasp 
upon his knee, a new feeling, the consciousness of 
a new and better world, was budding in his soul. 

‘ Don’t you find it cruelly hard at times ?’ he 
asked abruptly. 

‘Well, I never notice it,’ said the lad with the 
same touching simplicity ; ‘ only the winter is 
rather long and dreary. But then, there is the 
wind : 1 like to listen to that. No one can sec 
that ; and when it blows, I know as much about 
it other people. It is very nice for a blind 
hoy to know where to find everything he wants. 
If you will come with me now, I cun show you 
some <log-ro6cs ; the very first of the season, and 
I found them myself, too.’ 

Still the Colonel did not answer. He caught 
a glimpse of liirnself in a mirror opposite, and 
actually blushed at his own relleLtioii. He had 
had, so he was tidling himself, some pretty keen 
thrufifs in liis time, but never anything half so 
terrible as tliis innoient thildish prattle. Every 
vsord seemeil to find M>me joint in his armour of 
self-esteem, and to pierce selfish nos like a knife. 

‘Yon would not care to leave Fernleigh alto- 
gether he asked. 

‘ It would be very tc'vrible,’ said the lad 
.solemnly. ‘Not so bad, perhaps, if 1 was like 
other boys. But mother would ieel it most.’ 

‘^'ou think she would find it very trying?’ 

‘I think it would lireak her heait She has 
not had a very happy life— at least, so Gladys 
says. t)nl\, 1 know how she loves I'einleigh.’ 

Theie Mas something more than inty in the 
C’uloiiel’b eyes as he looked doM'ii at the pale 
ilnshed fiue at his knee. Mrs Charlesworth, 
entering room at this moment, pau.sed to 
contemplate this ])icture as she overheai*d her 
child’s words, with a mut(‘ hope that some simple 
.sentence might have gone home to the heart 
of her enemy. 

‘ I hope Vivian has not been troubling you ? ’ 
she said with a fond smile. ‘1 must apologise, 
Colonel Sandhurst ’ 

The C’olonel stood up M’ith a very red face, 
though the lady’s features had .suddenly become 
M‘hite and agitated. For a few nioin^uts tl/ey 
regJirdeil eacli other in ahtonished silence. 

‘ Margaret,’ said Sandhurst, ‘ if — if I had known 
it M’as you ’ 

‘ You M’ould not have sought this painful inter- 
view,’ Mrs C’hai lesM orth toncliuled with chilling 
dignity. ‘It is bad enougli without this.’ 

Vivian, perceiving he uas not m anted, had 
stolen aw'ny througli the open windows. His 
mother followed him uith her uyia till fie was 
out of earshot 

‘You will understand,’ she continued, ‘tliat 
in Colonel Salldhu^.‘^t I had not expected to meat 
my old frumly Captain Markham.’ 

‘Nor* 1 in Mib Chaikworth niy old 
Margaret Hay. Piohably, if my uncTe, 
Sandhill t, Imd died three years sooner, the potmi- 
less Captain Markham would have proved a mogre 
formidable rival to his successor.’ ,, 

‘You blame* Hie, you dare to blame me^ -wheo 
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But all that ia long since forgotten. 
Let me ho as joat and generous as I can, 1 
have to thank you for your, kind offer; but 
I cannot accept it. Legally speaking, Fernleigh 
is yonie ; therefore, 1 cannot accept from you 
a sum of money which I can only regard as 
a present^ 

*You give me very little credit, it seems,* said 
tli^ Colonel bitterly. ‘1 am only making up 
to yon the value clf the property. You refuse 
to take what you call a present from me. I 
absolutely refuse to rob you of what I know is 
yOur just due. I distinctly decline to avail 
myself of so iniquitous a law as this fore- 
closure.* 

‘ It is hard for me to appreciate this sentiment,* 
^ Mrs Charles worth replied as bitterly, ‘ when I 
am losing what ia to me a part of rny very 
being. I cannot blame you, for I know that in 
all probability Fernleigh must go. Mr Heath 
tells me * 

‘Let him answer for himself in person,* cried 
the lawyer, coining forward.— ‘Ah, I see you are 
still discussing Fernleigh. 1 presume, you have 
thanked Colonel Sandlmrrit for his magnificent 
offer ? * 

*1 have thanked him, and declined it,— Of 
course, it is impossible for a stranger to compre- 
hend the affection we have for the old place. 
Call it sentiment, if you like ; but the idea of 
selling Fernleigh * 

‘Madam, on iiiy honour as a soldier and a 
gentleman, ’ the Colonel cried impulsively, ‘if I 
can do anything iu my power to retain your 
home to you, 1 will. Let things remain as they 
are for the present, and we shall see what time 
will do.* 

Mrs Charlesworth bowed deeply. She was 
surprised and not a little touched at this out- 
spoken generosity. 

Mr Heath, the only one unmoved, looked from 
one to the other with a deep gleam of triumph in 
his eyes. ‘You liave done well. Colonel,* he said 
‘ ^ wtjll, that you will be pleased to hear 
my news. I have a great surprise in store, for 
you.* 

‘ 1 know ! * cried Mrs Charlesworth with ii 
glowing face. ‘You have found the assign- 
ment 1* 

‘I have heard worse guesses,* replied the h'uvyer 
with the same dry manner, taking a parchment 
from hia ^locket and handling it tenderly. ‘That 
is precisely what I have done.* 


EXTKEMES OF HUMANITY. 

It has always been a matter for discussion 
whether there ever exitled, or still exi.st, any 
Nations who may absolutely come under the terms 
of Giaitts andT[)warfs. ^ In many ancient writings 
are mentioned various races of Pygmies us inhab- 
iting the cold northern climes of Scythia, or 
the tropical desert'" of Libya and Asia Minor. 
Herodotus also speaks of a race of little men of 
inky^black complexion who inhabited a large city 
bn a river which flowed from west to east of 
libya, and swarmed with honible crocodiles. 

; Gt6kas, another Greek traveller, a contemporary 
JSlenophon, states that he saw in* Central India 


a race of Pygmies only two feet in stature ; they 
inhabited a province in which the animals were* 
proportionately small, the sheep being no larger 
than new-born lambs, and the horses, cattle, aasea^ 
and mules no larger than a ram. Aristotle men^ 
tions likewise a nation of dwai'fs, and places them 
in Central Africa ; whereas Pliny gives Thrace as 
their original cradle. Ptolemy in his History 
talks of a ‘little people* called the Pochinians, 
whom he describes as inhabiting a large portion 
of the eastern frontier of Ethiopia. In later 
times, an English sailor, Andrew Battel, who was 
taken prisoner by the Portuguese in 1688, and 
carried into Congo, relates in his book called 
Strange Adventures that he met with a nation of 
dwarfs called the ‘ Matimbas.’ A Dutch traveller^ 
Oliver Dapper, also describes a little nation of 
elephant-hunters, called the Mimos or Bakke- 
Bakkes, whom he found in 1686 inhabiting a 
district near the Congo Kiver, called the kingdom 
of Macoco. 

One of the latest travellers who make mention 
of a dwari nation ia M. du Chaillu, who in 1860 
speaks of a strange people, of wild and timid 
habits, whom he found inhabiting a large tract 
of land iu the country of Ashango ; they wei'e 
styled Ovoiigos by their neighbours the Ashoungas, 
but they neither intermarried with nor cultivated 
the ground of the nation arffbngst whom they 
lived. The Ovougos were negroes of hideous 
aspect and yellow complexion, and measured 
about four feet live indies iu height. 

As regards giants, primitive traditions are as full 
of accounts of men ol enormous stature as they are 
of dwarfs. I’he poets and historians of antiquity 
aver that the human race did not begin to deleri- 
urate till the time of Homer ; sculptures exist, and 
are now preserved in the British Museum, of the 
frieze of the temple of Athena Polios at Priene — 
one of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia Minor — 
representing u combat between men and giants ; 
and similar ones are to be seen in the temples of 
8elinonte, Argos, Agxdgente, Athens, and Pergamiis. 
Pliny says tliat on the occasion of a terrible 
earthquake in Italy, a fissure opened, revealing 
the skeleton of a man embedded upright in the 
earth, measuring about twenty-six feet in height ! 
Plutarch goes further ; be declares that a skeleton 
was found by Sertorius at Tangier, in Mauritania, 
measuring about forty feet ; and Phlegon of 
Lydia, in his Treatise on Wonders, says that there 
were discovered in the Cimmerian Bosporus and 
in Africa a vast number of skeletons avei’aging 
between tw^elve and fifteen feet in stature. 

The traveller Magellan l ecounts in his Travels, 
written iu 1620, that iu latitude thirty-four 
degrees, near the mouth of the Plata Kiver, be 
met with a gigantic tribe of Patagonians. He 
says that he measured many of them, and that 
they exceeded seven and often nine feet in height 
But whether it ia that the race is degenerating, 
or that Magellan exaggerated bis measuremonts, 
it is certain that they do not at the present day 
exceed seven feet, and their normal height is 
about six and a half feet ; the women being quite 
as tall, and os powerfully proportioned as the 
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At oU'timefi md in all cotmtrieB, kings and 
nobles had a fancy for including amongst their 
retainers either a giant or a dwarf, sometimes 
both. Frederick the Great had his corps of 
gigantic grenadiers ; and in the Tower of London 
may be seen a lance and some enormous armour 
of sixteenth-century work, which doubtless be- 
longed to some giant knight or trooper of the 
king’s bodyguard. James I. hud attached to his 
person a porter named Walter Parsons, commonly 
called the Stattbi’dsliire giant, a handsome, brave, 
and strong young man, who had begun life as a 
farrier. His height was seven feet seven inches, 
and his portrait exists, engraved by Glover. Par- 
sons lived on into the reign of Charles L, and was 
succeeded in his office by another giant, William 
Evans, who was two inches taller than his pre- 
decessor. 

Cromwell also had a valet named Daniel, wlio 
was seven feet six inches in height, but of weak 
intellect. He unfortunately ended his days in 
Bedlam, having become possessed with the idea 
that he had been sent on the earth to prophesy 
coming events. Contemporary with Daniel lived 
Anthony Payne, a handsome and clever young 
farmer in Oornwall, a tenant of Sir Beville 
Granville at Stowe. He was as remarkable for 
his wit as for his strength and stature, which 
exceeded seven feet. This county has always 
been as famous for its big men as is Yorksliire ; 
and to this day the proverb exists, ‘As long 
as Tony Payne’s foot’ After a career of many 
vicissitudes and long military service in the 
Stuart cause, Anthony Payne died at a good 
old age, and was buried in a vault in Stratton 
Church. 

In 1686, and in the earlier part of the same 
century, two gigantic negroes were shown about 
London. They were said to be the sons of kings 
of two African tribes, and were ciiptured by 
slavei’s, who brought them to this country. Tlie 
first was Giolo, sou of the king of the Woangi 
tribe. The other was known as ‘ the Black 
Prince,’ and became converted to Christianity, and 
was admitted as a member of the household of 
the family of Clifton, living at Clifton, near 
Nottingham. He was christened Joseph ; ami a 
mark may still, we believe, be seen in Clifton 
Churchyard which gives his height as seven feet. 
Giants are usually not gifted with any more 
beauty than their opposites in creation, and are 
generally more remarkable for their awkwardness 


or intellectual biillituicy. There was, however, an 
exception to this general rule in the person of 
Maximilian Christopher Miiller, a German giant, 
who travelled about in France and England in 
the reigns of Louis XIV. and George II. He 
was a man of splendid build and noble propor- 
tions, with a handsome and striking countenance, 
and measured exactly seven feet eight inches in 
height His hand was twelve inches long from 
the wrist to the tip of the middle finger. He 
died in London in 1734, aged sixty, not long 
after Hogarth had introduced liis portrait into his 
famous picture of ‘ Southwark Fair.’ 

It is a curious fact that the population of 


diet, wliich does not tend to develop to so great an 
extent the growth of muscle as does the stronger 
diet of meat. 

The eighteenth century, to judge by contem- 
porary letters new'.spapers, seems to have 
teen more than usually jM'olific in giants and 
giantesses. Horace Walpole mention.^ a giant 
and giantiiss who were on view rt*siK5Ctively at 
Spring Gardens, and at Half-moon Court, Luclgate 
Hill. They were both, it seems, handsome and 
w’ell-proportioned persons, and without the usual 
awkward iingainliness of their kind. At this 
time, also, appeared a young Italian giantess seven 
feet in height, ‘who was the admiration’ — said 
the handbills — ‘ of the Emperor of Germany, of 
eight kings of Europe, and of the Grand Czar of 
Moscow himself.’ Her appearance s^sems to have 
been followed, in 1742, by that of Cajanus, tlie 
famous Swedish giant, commonly called the ‘living 
Colossus,’ who came over to England and estab- 
lished himself at a house opposite the Mansion 
House. He was the son of a pastor of a little 
village in Finland, and stood eight feet four 
inches in his socks. In 1755 London was visited 
by another Italian giant, named Bernardo Gigli or 
Gilli, wdo iiiea.sured eight feet in height, and 
seems to have cnaited an immense sensation by 
the colossal proportions of lus limbs. 

But no giant ever created such a furore as did 
Charles Byrne, the Irish giant, who was eight feet 
eight inches in height, and po8.se.ssed of enormous 
strength. He W'as clever and sijrewcl, and full 
of the natural wit of his mother-country ; but 
unfortunately the large fortune he rapidly gained 
by the exhibition of himself led him into habits 


of gluttony and intemperance, and he died at 
the early age of two-uud-tw'enty, leaving instruc- 


and stupid stoli^l looks than for any natural grace 
or intellectual biillituicy. There was, however, an 


France has rarely produced a giant ; Great 
Britain, Germany, Poland, and Switzerland carry 
off the palm ; and this may perhaps be attribut- 
•tble to the prevalence in rmnee of a vegetarian 


the etuiy age of two-uud-tw'enty, leaving instruc- 
tions that liis body wais to be buried at sea; but 
tlie College of Surgeons in some way obtained 
his corpse for the sum of eight hundred pounds, 
according certain reports ; and the saeleton 
was ‘set u] ■ i their Museum by William Hunter, 
the famous anatomist. 

Shortly after Byrne’s death, another Irish giant 
exl'ibitud himself in London, by name Patrick 
Cotter, alias O’Brien. He w"a.s so attenuated 
that, tall as lie w'as, he appeared even taller. 
His lieight w'us eight feet seven inches. Feeble 
and debilitated in health, he could only walk 
by supporting liimself on the shoulders of tw'o 
tall men w’alking in liont of Jiim, resting a 
hand on a ehouldei’ of each. Many amusing 
stories are related of him. One evening, at a 
masonic dinner, he took out of liis pocket tJio 
celebrated dwarf Count Borulauski, and set him 
upon the table, to the astonishment of all the 
guests. Some time after, whilst staying at Bath, 
he nearly terrified a iiiglit-w'atchman out of 
his wits by taking oil' the top of a street-lamp 
and lighting his pijie at tlie flame. ^He was of an. 
amiable and gentle disposition, but not reim^kabla ' 
for any intellectual capacity. Since his day to tha 
present time, London has only seen tour 
of aiiv abnormal height or size — namely, 

Tolies, eight leet six inches in height in, 

Scott ; Cihang ; and Herr 
Bavarian giant. 

Of gi.’utesses, Mi.ss Scott and Pauline 
Elizabeth Wedde are the only colossal ladiieii ilrW 


have astonished the eyes of the .sight-seeing^ 

The latter, oalleu the Queen of the Amaiaoik^ was 
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born at Ben-Rendorf, in Thuringia, on the Slat of 
January 1866, and introduced to the London 
public at the Alhambra in a piece entitled Bahil 
and BijQiL She was good-looking, and of a hand- 
eome, ^ell-proportioned figure, and measured 
about eight feet four inches in height. Of her 
. aubaequent history and career we have not been 
able to trace any account, since her provincial 
tour in France, after exhibiting herself in this 
country. 

It is a curious fact that giants rarely exceed 
the age of forty or forty-five, and few amongst 
them ever show signs of much intellectual capa- 
city. They are as a rule good-tempered, indolent, 
and placid ; their opposite extremes, the dwarfs, 
being irritable, active, clever, and ill-tempered. 

Dwarfs may be divided into two sections, firstly, 
those who are born so, and remain dwarfs all 
their lives from child! lood till maturity ; and 
secondly, those who become dwarfs from some 
accident in the early mf)nth3 or years of child- 
hood. It may be remarked that those dwarfs 
Who come under tlie first head are often notice- 
able for their shrewdness and intellectual capa- 
city, combined with much childish vanity and 
an overweening love of dress and admiration. 
Those, on the other hand, wlio are deformed and 
show an uimaturul development of any special 
limb, are as a rule irritable, senii-idiutic, and 
incapable of any high degree of mental ca])acity. 

One of the most celebrated dwarfs of whom we 
read in history was Nicholas Feriy, the dwarf of 
King Stanislas of I'oland, who was remarkable 
for nis wit, good temper, and intellectual attain- 
ments arid accomplishments. Next after him 
in celebrity ranks a female dwarf named Babet i 
Schreier, who was born at Piegelsbach, near 
Mannheim, on the 31st of October 1810. Her 
parents were poor labourers, hale and hearty 
people, who permitted visitors to see their wonder- 
ful child, but would never consent, poor as they 
were, to exhibit her for any pecuniary benefit. 
Babet was perfectly formed, althougdi when she 
was born she weighed only u pound and a half. 
She grew till she was about two feet and a half 
high, and there stopped. Her health was always 
good, and her character amiable and livel)'. 

It is a strange fact that the length of life of 
dwarfs seems to be in proportion to their size and 
stamina ; they arrive at maturity quicker than a 
normal human being, and age quicker. We read 
of this in the case of the fnmous English dwarf 
^opkins, who lived about 1751. At fifteen years 
old he measured two feet seven inches in height, 
and weighed only thirty pounds. LJi> to this age 
Hfe had the appearance of a fresh smooth-skinned 
youth ; but suddenly an extraordinary semblance 
of the most decrepit old age began to creep upon 
him. He became bent, crooked, and torn with an 
asthipatic cough ; sight and hearing began to fail, 
and hftr teeth drop out or decay. So attenu- 
ated and feeble did lie become, that he could 
not walk without a stick, and presented all the 
appearance of a wi^Hred and aged man. Before 
these signs of decay came upon him his weight 
had ^een nineteen pounds ; but now he lost nearly 
pounds, and visibly shrank, till he died in 
ibbut a year from sheer decrepitude and old age. 

; pta parents were fine tall healthy people, and 

had been no previous member of his family 

Aowed a similar abnormal condition. He 




died on the 19th of March 1754, aged fieventeen 
years and two months. 

Although dwarfs generally attain a greater ago 
than giants, still they rarely pass threescoi-e and 
ten. There are, however, two notable exceptions 
to this rule, in the persons of Amias Clowes, the 
famous Matlock dwarf, who died at that place in 
1784, at the ripe age of one hundred anu three, 
his height being three feet and a half. He had 
caused to be built for himself a little house eight 
feet square, furnished with articles suitable to 
his size. The other instance was that of Peter 
the Great’s favourite and dwarf, a woman he 
called Poupec, whose lieight was that of a child 
of six. She was remarkably pretty, lively, and 
clever, and the emperor had an extiaordinary 
ulfectiou for her. Stie lived to pass the age of 
one hundred years without ever having suffered 
from any illness or infirmity. 

There may still be seen in the Ducal Palace at 
Mantua six little rooms opening one out of the 
other, which were constructed by order of one of 
the Dukes of Mantua for the special occupation 
of his favourite dwarfs. The walls of these apart- 
ments are but six feet high, and the fioors eight 
feet square, and they are leached by two stair- 
cases of small steps. These rooms are at present 
denuded of all furniture, and the doors even have 
been taken off their hinges. 

Iji our own times, no dwaif lias created more 
sensation than Charles S. Stratton, commonly 
known as ‘General lom Thumb.’ His career of 
self-exhibition was one long success both to him- 
self and to Barnum, who undertook to show him 
about. His tour in Europe alone brought him 
fifty thousand pounds. He married Lavinia 
AVarreii, one of two dwarf sisters wlio accompanied 
him on his tours. Of this marriage was born one 
cliild, a girl, who died in 186(>, when about three 
years old. Tom Thumb himself died in 1883; 
and his widow, we believe, married again another 
American dwai’f. General and Mrs White suc- 
ceeded to the celebrity and adiiiiiation formerly 
bestowed on General ^om Thumb, and charmed 
the public by their amusing ways and imitations 
of popular actors and singers. 

NOT QUITE LOST. 

A TRUE TALE OF THE HEA. 

In the spring of 18 — 1 was at one of the islands 
on the vest coast of Africa, anxious to take the 
first chance tliat offered of getting back to Old 
England. One of the huge Capo mail-boats was 
due in about a week from the time iny story 
commences — boats which combine the comforts of 
a first-class hotel with the nearest approach to 
absolute safety that persons trusting themselves 
to the mercy of the sea can reasonably expect 
1 did not, however, intend to wait for the mail- 
boat, if any other vessel offered a chance of getting 
to England before her. One inoruing a steamer 
came in bound for England. She was a caigo- 
boat, but carrying a few passengers ; and Sie 
captain said he could make room for me.. Before 
tiKing a passage in this vessel I had a good look 
at her, and I came to the conclusion that, though 
there were not many comforts on board, at any- 
rate she looked like a good safe sea-boat She 
had plenty of freeboard : indeed, I found ohi 
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afterwards that her cargo was a light one, con- 
sisting of wool and raw hides, so that she was 
higher out of water than usual, and she had good 
beam for her length. 

I went on board about six p.m. on a Friday 
eyening. The weather was beautiful. The deep 
blue sky— set off by the still deeper blue of the 
sea, only broken here and there by the smallest 
of ‘ white horses ’ — and the island glowing in all 
the beauty of tropical sunshine, made a picture 
not easy to forget. The passengers consisted of 
eighteen first-class and ten steerage. Amongst the 
former were two ladies and four little children. 
The crew mustered about twenty men all told. 
After dinner, I went on deck to smoke the pipe of 
peace and think of wife and children, who were 
being brought nearer to me by every throb of 
the powerful engines. 

All the cabins were on the upper deck, the 
hold being devoted to cargo, with the exception 
of one small cabin for the steward. Ilie vessel 
was steered from the bridge ; but there was 
another whecdhoiise right aft, for use in case of 
emergency. She caiTied two masts, and was 
square-rigged on her foremast. 

Next day, when I turned out, wo were out of 
sight of land ; the weather was still fine, though 
there was a little scio, caused by the north-east 
trade-wind, which was blowing steadily, though 
not very strongly, against us. All went well till 
the evening. At six o’clock the cabin passengers 
dined, the captain, a jovial, ruddy-faced sailor, 
who looked as if he had no cares in the world, 
taking the head of the table ; and the doctor, 
a 8elf-poes(issed wiry little man, taking the other 
end. As dinner went on, the How of Small- 
talk increased, till, towards the end, there was a 
regular hum of conversation, and most of us were 
looking tolerably happy and contented. Sud- 
denly, the whole scene changed : first came a 
crash, which seemed to shako the ship from 
end to end ; and then scrape, thud, hammer, 
as the engines continued to make several revolu- 
tions before they were stopped. As we were 
at least two hundred miles from any land or 
shoal-water, I knew instinctively that the screw- 
shaft was broken, and that, in all probability, 
those last two or three revolutions had done 
terrible mischief. 

Wc all made the best of our way on deck. The 
passengers were not much alarmed as yet ; but 1 
noticed a look of great anxiety on the captain’s I 
face as he hurried away. | 

It soon transpired that the shaft was broken ; 
and the broken ends hammering against each 
other before the engines could be stopped had 
broken the after-bearing where the shaft passes 
out through the ship, and water was pouring in 
there into the tunnel (fifty or sixty feet in length) 
leading to the engine-room, along which the snaft 
passes. The well was sounded— -about a foot of 
water was found, and preparations were at once 
made to get the pumps to work. 

I must now recount a noble deed, which under 
other ciraimstances might well have earned a 
Victoria* Cross. The tunnel which I have just 
mentioned ended at the engine-room with a 
water-tight door in 'a so-called waterrtight bulk- 
head. The chief engineer, knowing at once 
what had happened, and finding a large body 
of water coming out of the tunnel, called for 


volunteers to go with him up the tunnel and. 
try to stop the leak. The danger was very 
great ; the tunnel Wiis already half full of water, 
the rush of which was so strong that it was diffi- 
cult to walk against it; and at the rate it w'as 
rising, it seemed almost impossible for men to 
get to the end of the tunnel and back again 
before it was full of w^ater, in which case they 
must have been drowned. One man only re- 
8ponde<l to the appeal of the chief ; and these 
two brave fellow^s, regardless of everything but 
their duty, dashed into the tunnel, cariying 
blankets and ropes to secure over the leak. 
They actually got to the end of the tunnel and 
succeeded in placing the blankets over the hole ; 
but before they could secure them, the rising 
w^ater forced them back, just filling the tunnel 
as they were dashed back into the engine-room. 
Then, with great difficulty, the water-tight door 
W'as closed ; and the fires not having been put 
out, though the water had neajly risen up to 
them, they w'cre able to work a powerful steam- 
pump with which the vessel W'as fitted, soon 
reducing the water in the engine-room. The 
w’ater-tight bulkhead was still leaking badly in 
several places, and it required all the skill of 
the chici engineer to make it sufficiently tight to 
prevent the winter from gaining on the pumps 
inside the engine-room. 

Abaft the t^ngine-room the H’oter w^as rapidly 
rising. Some of the passengers had been set to 
W’ork at a hand-pump on deck ; biit being a 
poor pump, it w\as w’orkod very hard wdth little 
result. We took the work in two gangs, twenty 
minutes ofl’ and on, and I found myself smoking 
my pipe between the spells wdth considerable 
comfort. 

The w'cll was sounded again, and five feet of 
w’ater found in it. Shortly after this, the captain 
told me ])rivately that there was no chance of 
saving tlio ’ ip ; and he w^as shortly going to give 
the order lu prepare the boats for leaving her. 
This order W'as soon given ; and then occurred 
the only sign of panic wdiich I saw from first to 
last. Some of the crew, wdiich was composed of 
men of several nationalities, made a dash at one 
of the boats, wdlh the intention of getting away 
in her by themselves. The night was dark, the 
moon not having yet risen, so that they were 
not noticed for a minute or tw^u ; but when the 
mates found out what w’as going on, they .bundled 
them out of the boat in no time. * 

I About this time 1 Lad occasion to go through 
j the saloon ; the stew’ard w'as tluiie ; and although 
I he knew that orders had been given to leave the 
i sliii), he W'as busy dusting some glasses in a rack, 
and had evidently been round the saloon putting 
everything in perfect order, so that it might go 
to the l)ottom tiily ! I suppose habit ivas second 
nature to him. On going out, I passed th« cabin 
W'liere the four children were peacefully sleeping 
I could not help peeping in ; but it was sad, 5).; 
look at the rosy cheeks and peaceful faces of ^ 
the little oner, and to think wdiat a small chaiU^;' 
they had of surviving a long boat-cruise. w;,‘ 

The vessel w’as well found in boats, six in j^dl^, 
four large ones, and two light .gigs. 
decided to use only the four large boats, is ihey ; 
would take us all; and we set to woTk, 
them swung .out and provisioned in ii h 
It W'as an exciting time ! If the vessel beeti, 
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to tartoi them ; and tlie fulls jammed in the blocka 
Moreover, the boat I was told off to had been 
painted the day before, and was all over wet 
paint, which made it most difficult to handle her, 
leaving a reminder on one’s garments. 
However, it was done at last ; and tinned meat, 
biscuits, and water put into each boat As to 
our water-cask, it was so rotten it could not hold 
water at all, and we had to content ourselves with 
filling a few bottlea. 

The captain then ordered the women and 
children and one sick man into the boat he was 


The captain consented to wait till daylight, and 
we men went back to the pumps, though the 
poor women and children were still kept swinging 
at the davits, the captain being afraid to take them 
out of the boats, for fear there would not be time 
to get them in again. But after about two hours 
of it, he let them come out. 

The dreary night wore on. Cocoa, and once 
a drink of rum, were served out to the men at the 
pumps. When the rum came — a wine-glassful to 
every two men — the man I shared with was a 
grimy stoker, and he had fii'st drink ; for a 
moment I hesitated when my turn came ; but the 
claims of exhausted nature were not to be denied. 

The moon was up now. We got some sail on 
the vessel, and headed her for Madeira, which 
was about two •hundred miles distant, and the 
wind fair. As far as we could see, no vessels 
were in eight ; but some rockets were tried. 
Oply one of them, however, went up, the rest 
being damp and useless. 

j Biinday morning broke at last. A sad Sunday 1 
! We anxiouBly scanned the horizon : there was 
not a sail in sight any where. 

The ^bulkhead which was keeping us up for 
the time-being was nearly amidships, but not 
quite, it being a little aft of that position, so not 
: quite half the vessel was at the mercy of the leak. 

Shortly after uiy light there was a consultation 
I iii the captein’s cabin as to what should be done. 

. it wits dcQiided to take the hatches off, and throw 


bale went over the sid^ we made a long wake ol 
them, as they did not sink at once. 

The weather still kept fairlv fine ; had it not 
been for this, we could not have taken off the 


going to take charge of ; and in they got, the 
boat still swinging at the davits. One old man 
brought all his heavy boxes from the cabin, and 
placed them beside the boat he was going in ; 
and when told he could only take some wraps, he 
quietly dragged them back to his cabin. 

Just as the order was going to be given for 
all to leave the ship, and even the man at the 
wheel had been called away, the chief-engineer 
came on deck and said to the capbvin : ‘ Don't you 
leave the ship, sir ; I believe we can save hei*.’ 
He then explained that tliougb the engine-room 
bulkhead had leaked considerably, he and his 
men had made it nearly tight, and what little 
water came into^ the engine-room was easily 
pumped out again ; and though the water was 
still rising abaft the engine-room, it was not 
rising so fast as it did at first ; and the vessel, in I 
his opinion, was sure to float for some hours yet, | 
if she could not be kept afloat altogether. 


;^er all the caigo abaft the engine-room that 
; csoold be got at. There was a steam-winch avail- 


o© got at. 1 here was a steam-winch avail- 
and a derrick was soon rigged up. The 
could get at was all woo£ in Dales of 
Hundredweight each ; and as bole after 


hatches, as the after-part of the vessel wa« by 
this time rather low in the water, and we should 
ill all probability have betm unable to save the 
shin. 

The steward had not neglected his duty, and 
had prepared as good a breakfast as he could 
manage ; and me^anically we went to it, not 
that anybody had any real wish to go to break- 
fast, but as a matter of habit. It was an uncanny 
thing, also, to take a meal in a cabin which 
one felt almost sure would be at the bottom of 
the sea before fhe next meal- time came round. 


Yet, in we went, the captain taking the head of 
the table as usual ; but he could eat nothing, and 
even his jovial ruddy face was much altered. 

Shortly after breakfast, one of the sailors who 
was on the lookout cried * Sail ho !’ We certainly 
saw what appeared to be a sail ; but it dis- 
aiipeared and again appeared in a curious manner. 


yipeareu ana again appeared in a curious manner. 
Everybody brightened up at this news, particu- 
larly the poor women : but after careful exami- 


larly the poor women ; hut after careful exami- 
nation through the glass, it turned out to be 
only some whales spouting. 

Ten feet of water being in the hold by the 
afternoon, the stern of the vessel was very much 
lower in the water. Towards evening, as the 
light was beginning to fade, we saw a steamer ; 
hut it was hull down, and we could only see its 
masts and funnel. We had an old carronade 
which had probably last been fired at the battle 
of the Nile. This was loaded, and with great diffi- 
culty lirod ; but it took such a long time, that the 
steamer was out of sight before it went off, and 
no result followed. We also tried one or two 
more rockets ; but it was of no use. 

Sunday night. All the cargo in the after- 
hold that could be got at had been thrown over- 
board ; BO, by way of using the steam -winch, 
a large cask was rigged up and lowered into 
the liold, filled with water, hoisted up, and 
tipped overboard. This could be done about 
twice a minute, and helped considerably to keep 
the water down. The stench from the hold 
added now to our discomforts, as the raw hides 
and wool began to ferment, owing to the action 
of the water combined with the heat of the 
weather. But that was a small matter. 

And so the second night wont on. The great 


ship looming against the star-lit sky with her 
dark square sails set on the foremost, her bows 


dark square sails set on the foremost, her bows 
towering high above the sea, her stem nearly 
level with it, and three red lights on her fore- 
mast — signals of distress— looked like some huge 
monster out of a fairy tale stricken nigh unto 
death, but 'btruggling on while life lasted. 

T^ere were some curious traits of character 
exhibited on the part of both crew and passen- 
gers, though most of them did their duty 
quietly and manfully. One man, a steerage 


passenger, took to his berth after the accident 
liapiiened. When the second-mate went to lOuse 


hapiiened. When the second-mate went to lOuse 
him up and make him take his turn" at the 


pumps, he said ‘ he was not going to pump he 
Knew the vessel was coing down, and he would 


knew the vessel was poing down, and he would 
die comfortable in his berth.’ In fact he was 
left there, as the mate had no time to waste 
over him. Another man armed himself with a 
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; i«volver, with the intcntioix of shootiog himeelf 
; if the worst came to the worst, as he said he 
; preferred shooting to drowning. Tlw revolver 
■ was tahen from him. 

At lialf-past three on Monday morning, just 
; before the first glimmer of daylight appeared, 
I we sighted another steamer. No rockets were 
I left ; but fortunately there was a Roman candle, 
^ and this was supplemented by a blue light The 
j vessel was about tliroe miles away, and passiug 
J us at that distance. For about two minutes after 
tiie blue light had died out, we all strained our 
eyes in anxious silence ; but the stranger was 
keeping a good lookout, and jit the end of that 
time a bright light appeared from its deck for 
a moment ; and then up into the clear sky shot a 
majestic rocket, and bursting at a great height, 
showered down its coloured balla I have seen 
many rockets, but never enjoyed the sight of 
one so much os I did then. A deep si^h of 
relief passed through all the assembled watchers ; 
and almost immediately after, we could sec all 
three of the steameFs lights, showing she was 
steering straight for ns. She soon got alongside 
as nearly as she diwcd to come ; and her captain 
having arranged to tow us to Madeira, distant 
about one hundred and ninety miles, if we could 
keep our vessel afloat, we were taken in tow. 
To manage this we bad to lower one of our 
boats ; and the trouble we had in getting that 
boat safely afloat gave us some idea of the difli- 
culty and danger there would have been, in the 
state of the sea, in getting everybody safely away 
in the boats. 

We had two more nights and days of pump- 
ing and bailing, the wakr still gradually gaining 
on us. Once or twice we managed to lower 
it an inch or two ; but we soon lost the ad- 
vantage wc had gained. • So matters went on. 
The last night, before wc got in, 1 noticed that 
every now and then little dark shadows flitted 
across the deck, which 1 was at a loss to account 
for. The mystery was explained the next morn- 
ing, for one of the children happening to go 
ink) the after-wheelhouse, which was not used 
in a general way, found nearly all the rats in 
the ship assembled there. They had forsaken 
the hold, either because they considered the risk 
of drowning was too great there, or possibly wdth 
some desperate hope of being able to leave the 
ship before she went down. We made a raid on 
them, and eleven rats came to an untimely end ; 

* the rest they ran away.’ 

Having sighted and passed the inliospihible 
island of Porto Santo, w'e arrived off the east 
end of Madeira. By this time tliere was fourteen 
feet of water in the after-hold, and the stern of 
the vessel was still lower in the w'ater. There 
is a considerable race off the east end of the 
island, caused, I suppose, by unequal soundings ; 
and the way the poor ship rolled in this broken 
water was sickening. She would make a heavy 
roll, say, to port, and then she would stop, and 
as the weight of water followed the roll, she 
would continue to roll the same way os before, 
till you ?felt sure she was going to capsize ; then 
she would slowly right, and go through the same 
performance the other way. However, we soon 
got undei the lee of the island and into smooth 
water. 

Our titeamer had come from a South American 


port which the Portuguese are pleased to con- 
sider unhealthy. Though there was nobody ill 
on board, and the vessel had left that port 
some three weeks or more, she was obligi 
to hoist the yaPow quarantine flag on neanng 
Madeira. As We passed the signal staff, a lot 
of little flags went up. I was standing by the 
captain at the time, and heard him mutter some- 
thing in which the word ‘fools’ was notice- 
able. 1 asked what the signal meant The 
iuestion asked w^as : ‘Are you in distress?’ A 
brief ‘Ves’ was the reply. Again up went the 
little flags from the station, and this time they 
said, ‘Do not anchor * if you can help it;’ and 
that because we were flying tlie yellow flag. 
These inhospitable Portuguese, rather than run the 
most remote risk of disease, would liave allowed 
UR to go to the bottom without any help. Our 
captain answered : ‘Must anchor, or beacn her;’ 
and shortly after, we did anchor. But not a soul 
was allowed on board to help us; and a guard 
was set over us, to prevent an}^ of the passengers 
or crew from landing. 

However, we got some help at last. The people 
of Madeira are noted for their powers of swimming 
and diving. No diving-dresses were to be had ; 
but without them, we got two of the best dix^ers 
to come off, and though not allowed to come on 
board, they were allowed to work outside the 
ship. They had two boats made fast astern, and 
they dived in turn, taking n header with a lump 
of oakum in one liand, and in the other a short 
thin piece of wood to drive in tlie oakum. They 
had a depth of twenty feet to dive to get to the 
leak, still each time they managed to drive in the 
lumj) of oakum before coming up ; and after a 
time, they ho far stopped the leak that the pumps 
began to gain on it. This was all that was 
wanted ; and six hours after, the water was so far 
reduced that the engineers were able to get at the 
leak from il • inside. 

Two or ti! j je days longer we were kept prisoners 
on board a vessel that could not move ; and then 
one of the huge Castle line of steamers came in, 
to which I joyfully transferreil myself and lug- 
gage after a hearty good-bye to the captain and 
others. 

Thus, by God’s help, and the care and patient 
perseverance of the captain and his officers, not 
a life was lost or a person injured, and the good 
ship herself was kept afloat. Four days later I 
reached Plymouth. 

DAy-DRKAMS. 

Here at least is a haven of refuge where a man 
mav wander at will witliout fear of interruption, 
and w’itli no other critic than himself to deal 
gently with the flights of fancy in which he may 
indulge at pleasure. Indeed, tlier^^is no liq;iit but 
his own imagination to check the magnitude edt 
his thoughts and the execution of his vast doaigus, ' 
Does lie wish to assume regal honour? In A? 
moment he is clothed with imperial purple ^ 
surrounded by the wisest men of the ag& 
gratefully pay tribute to his greatness^ 
nificence. Statesmen involuntarily conaen(t,^^W^: 
guided ’^y his intellect, and expre^ no ^ ; 
wounded pride in that they are the 
and he the c^ictator of wisdom, A j|lloa i 
with leaming and wit obeys his dightnisi 
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while women of peerless beauty and virtue 
minister to his wants with a grace that Diana 
herself might envy, and which the less favoured 
of mankind sigh in vain to obtain. Untold 
wealth surrounds him with a lustre that only 
serves as a foil to the magnificent scene ; wliile 
jewels of a king’s ransom lend their beaut}^ to 
deck the path of the all-good and great king, 
whose greatest happiness lies in the content of his 
people and the prosperity of his country. 

Wearied of such splendid inaction, the sceptre 
of the throne is immediately changed for the ■ 
'baton of a general, who commands armies which ; 
carry all befere them, and whose strongest passion i 

love for their commander. Campaigns more i 
brilliant than those of Conde, Wellington, or i 
Napoleon are commenced and concluded in a | 
breath, and fresh laurels added to liis brow, I 
already adorned with innumerable trophies of ■ 
war. Captives bow down before him in thou- i 
sands ; and the haimhty oppressor bends the neck i 
that has hitherto been held in proud disdain ’ 
against the world, till subdued and conquered by ; 
superior strength and sagacity. Besieged towns ; 
hold out their arms at 1iis approach ; and the , 
thunder -of his cannon strikes terror into the heart i 
of the tyrannical autocrat, while giving assurance i 
of his protection to the weak and oppressed. In \ 
less time than the words are written, triumphal j 
arches rise from the ground ; and surroundecl by 
his victorious troops, he passes through the midst 
of the grateful thousands wlio assemble to do 
him honour, and who, breathing blessings on 
every si<le, add their pres(mce to a scene which 
causes the triumphs of the Homan generals to 
fade into insignificance by comparison. 

Again the scene is changed, and lie is the 
greatest philanthropist that the world has ever 
seen. Prison doors open at his approach, and 
the ‘wretched inmates fall down in gratitude 
at the feet of their deliverer, w’ho has inaugu- 
rated the reign of mercy and kindness in the 
place of harsh severity and labour. Out of the 
midst of poverty and wretchedness arises like 
magic a scene of cleanliness and beauty ; and where 
hitherto have been but squalid misery and vice, 
in a moment is now a scene peopled with the 
happy spirits of content and virtue. Well-built 
and prettily designed cottages supply the place 
of the fever-stricken dens that in the imme- 
diate past wore the homes of thousands who 
:CpuId afford no other. In the front of each 
is a garden, filled with old-fashioned llowers, 
that put to shame tliose of many a mansion ; 
while all around, and in the close proximity of 
friendly relationship, fruit and vegetables fill up 
the picture of Arcadian beauty wliich surrounds 
those who are unconsciously educated and refined 
by that which their own iudustj^y and care serve 
to maintain. ^?allow cheeks, stooping shoulders, 
and stunted growths are replaced by ruddy faces 
and stalwart frames ; while scowls give place to 
biniles of self-respect, now one of the chief movers 
in the regenerating infiuence which, from being 
ibttt individual, has at once become universal. 
Hospitals are endowed witlij^ munificence that 
for ever frees them from fear of debt, and allows 
their noble work to be pursued in a manner 
Mhich science cannot improve upon, and which 
wgjurda with an admiration akin to 
mvpropcei The inmates of the crowded cities 


grow young once more in the eiyoyment of fresh 
air and green fields; while the children regain 
the roses of health and happiness amongst the 
sweet-smelling hay and llowei’s which grow 
around them.^ Factories and workshops are com- 
pelled to provide for the comfort and health 
of those who work within their walls, and to 
close at a reasonable hour under heavy penal 
laws, which protect the interests of the weak 
while dealing fairly with the employer ; and the 
disgraceful practice shutting up young children 
in close rooms where the seeds of disease and 
early death were formerly sown broadcast, is 
now happily looked upon as a barbarity of a 
former age, which foolishly sacrificed the strength 
of future generations to a misplaced and selfish 
greed of gain to itself. 

These are only a few of tlie delights which 
the creative genius of Fancy calls to life and 
action, and in a few moments places the dreamer 
in the centre of a panorama which is called 
into existence solely for his pleasure, and of 
which he is at once the- artist and admirer. 
Lying carelessly back in tlic well-woni armchair 
in an attitude in which comfort defies appear- 
ances, the dreamer can suniinon at will pictures 
of the brightest and most variable hue, changiij^ 
from grave to gay at his pleasure ; in one 
moment filled with the quaintest humour ; while 
in the next, by an easy and natural transition, 
surrounded by a pathos which brings tears into 
the eyes in unconscious acknowledgment of the 
truth of the picture. And for all this there is 
needed only the hour of twilight and quietness 
to call to life more joys than an emperor can 
purchase with gold, and more delights than are 
pictured in the fairy tales of youth and child- 
hood. 


NO PRAYER TO-NIGHT. 

No prayer to-nigbt ! No golden head % 

To lie in my lap with glittering light ; 

But a broken heart, and a sigh instead— 

Ah me ! ah me I no prayer to-night. 

No lisping tongue, no dimpled h.'iiids, 

To sing and strike in keen delight ; 

No hair to plait in glistening strands — 

Ah me ! ah rno ! no prayer to-night. 

No prayer to-night — no bright eyes shine ; 

No cradled head to catch my sight ; 

No rosy lips pressed close to nnne — 

Ah me ! ah mo ! no prayer to-night. 

No trusting love ; no pearly tears ; 

No smile ; no huigiiter lo\id and bright ; 

No little voice to tell its fears — 

All me ! ah me ! no prayer to-night. 

No prayer to-night : an aching heart, 

A life that is full of care and blight, 

A life that lias sorrow in every part-^' • 

Ah me ! ah me ! no prayer to-night. 

A. B. Stbwart, 
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i Windows are Hometiines called, fiiuciiully, the 
I eyes of the house, as human eyes are some- 
I times called tlio windows of the soul. There 
I is not sulficient height of walling in any of the 
I nuiiKirous remains of hut-circles to inform us 
i whether the ancient Britons had eyes, or window- 
; openings, to their dwcdlings ; but iia there is evi- 
' dencc that they were ac<|iuuuted with the advan- 
tages of tines, or openings at the backs of their 
hearths for the escape of smoke, we must not 
decide they were without them. Fin* our present 
purpose, howevtii*, it will be suliicient to look at 
the work of the old masons after the ilays of the 
Heptarchy. AVe have plenty of structural evi- 
dence that Saxon masons left small openings for 
light in the sturdy fabrics they roared. AVe have 
still many Saxon towers with small unglazed 
j deeply recessed window-o])enings at various stages 
I of their height, divided into two lights by strong 
I rounded balusters. Most frequently, the heads of 
I these openings are semicircular ; l)ut occasionally 
' they are acutely pointed like two sides of a tri- 
angle. There is one of these Saxon church 
towers in the chief street in Lincoln, looking 
down on all the busy tratlic of the place as it has 
looked down upon all its preceiling pha.ses for a 
thousand years. There is anotlnu’ in one of the 
main streets of Oxford, as silent and unperturbed. 
There is a well-known example at Bariiack, in 
Northam[)tou3hire ; and there are many more in 
remote parishes in different parts of our pleasant 
land. 

AVe have a much larger number of early 
...sorman windows. They aj*e narrow slits, five or 
six or seven inches wide, with semicircular heads, 
and vary in length from a foot and a half to three 
or four feet, and are so splayed through the thit;k- 
ness of tU^vall towards the iuUu’ior as to admit 
as much light as possible with these external limi- 
tations. As time went oh and security was more 
assured, window-openings became larger and larger. 
Their semicircular heads were euiTounded with 
mouldings richly carved with ornament ; and in 


cathedrals and castles, two of them wei'C some- 
times placed side by side and made into one by a 
larger arch that encompassed them both, A cen- 
tury or HO later, longer single lights or lancets 
were used, and then grou]>ed together in similar 
couplets, and, as frequently, in trijjlets. By this 
time, however, the soft curve of the Norman 
builders was abandoned, and j)ointed arches were 
used for every purpose, iucliuling window-heads. 

By degrees tliese lancet windows were widened 
so considerably that the ghiss placed in them 
required support, and mullioiis were invented. 

The multiplication of mullions left spaces in the 
wiiidovv-heatls to be filled with tracery, which was 
designctl with as much geometric beauty as was 
possible to the buiUlers. Circles cusped, or lined 
with semicircles, presented a petalous appearance 
as of flowers, roses or marigolds. The isolation 
of these roses or marigolds in the apices of gables 
was the creati":’ of the rose or marigold window, 
of which the w iAel-wiiidow is but another variety. 
Still later, when our cathedral windows were filled 
with flame-formcil tracery, the fronts of some of 
our domestic buildings came to be little more than 
tiers of windows. There are several of those old 
houses to be seen in many of our old country 
towns. Newcastle-upon-Tyne is especially rich 
ill them. The mansions of the great were also 
nearly all windows wdieii this fashion prevailed, 
as witnesses the local saying concerning Hardwick 
Hall, in Derbyshire, where Mary, of Scots, 

sojourned for a time — ‘ILmlwick Hall, more glass 
than wall.’ The aim appears always to have been 
‘more light and transverse lengths of masonry, 
called transoms, became indispensable fo;j the 
security of the large expanses of glass set up. 

Our largest window is the east window in York 
Cathedral. This is seventy-five feet high— or t 
more than the height of twelve men one above the 
other — and thirty-two feet wi<le. It rises to.the 
full height of the stone groined roof, amf is truly i i 
a majestic masterpiece. 1 1 is said to be the work 
of John Thornton, a Coventry glazier,^ iu 1406. 

He had befoi ejiis eyes the superb fenestration of 
the chapter-house, the house of houses, concerning 
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which ^neas Silviua wrote, its ‘ walls of glass are 
held tojjether between cohinms very slender in 
the midst but still we must* accredit him with 
a grand courage of construction. He made eight 
noble mullions which rise in straight slender lines 
to a wide transom, so corbelled out as to be wide 
enough for a footwulk, and thence pass upwards 
till they arrange themselves under three pointed 
arches, over whicli there are tiers of geometrical 
configurations culminating in the apex. There 
are about two hundred compartments tiiiis formed, 
which are filled with stained glass depicting lead- 
ing events in sacj’ed history. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this incomparable grandeur, many return to 
tlie five fine pale lofty slender lights in the north 
transe])t, called tlie Five Sisters, with uiidimin- 
islied ])lea8ure in their grace and legends. 

The east 'window of Carlisle Oatliedral is a 
formidable rival of that of York. Looking at both, 
as we may now, within the space of a few hours, 
their points of agreement and diversit}’’ are strik- 
ing. The Carlisle tracjery is moi'e branchy and 
leafy, more evenly distributed, and contrives to 
adapt itself more iiisiimatiiigly into the given apace. 
This window measures Ihii’ty feet in width. The 
central division rises in leaf-like outline to the 
key of the arch, full of quatrefoils and leallct 
forma ; and the two outer divisions fall into the 
configuration of pointed arch(?s, also filled with 
ogee-formed tracery. It is (dainlied for this design 
that it is tlie most beautiful in the world. 

Cue M’ho is accounted our leading art critic, 
however, has placed the west window of Dunblane 
Cathedral as the finest in the world. And the 
situation of Dunblane is so lovely, that if there is 
any foundation for the theory that the mind is 
acted upon by its surroundiiigs, this supremacy 
could scarcely have been otherwise. 

Apart from splendour of size and acccsaories of 
environments, many of our village churches iiave 
windows of eiidettring beautiful ness. Sometimes 
they arrest us by llutir exqiiisib* simplicity, some- 
times by their consummate and venerable delicacy, 
always, of course, by tlieir abscmee of pretence.’ 
There is a little silver-gray church, or cha])el, at 
the foot of a wide hill on the top of which a tribe 
of ancient Britons have left a vast entrench men t, 
called Old Bewick, in ^Norlhuuiberlaiid, wliich is 
a case in point. Tliis little edifice lay unroofed, 
and con8e<[uently in ruins, for a couple of cen- 
turies or so, and thus acquired on the interior 
faces of thc^ walls the same soft gray tones that 
weather alone generally gives to the exterior. It 
is now re-roofed and in use again. And in the 
apse at tlie east end is a tiny hoary loophole 
01 a window, just sufiiciently wide to admit a 
streak of light upon the altar — the same, we 
may be sure, that w^os put there by the early 
evangelists who reared tnt) structure in the dim 
beginjiing. lu Widdrington Church, in the same 
county, are five window's placed in the structure 
in those old knightly days wdieii geometric con- 
figurations wer-e giving place to more flowing | 
forms. One of tliem, at the east end, is divided 
by mullions into three Iig4t8 over which a cusped 
circle reits on two flowing quatrefoils. The others, 
which are in the mellow south w^all, are square- 
headed with label niouldings over them, and 
likewise tilled with trefoils having similar droop- 
ing essaying curves. Square-headgd windows are 
not uncommon, as we may sec in St Clement’s 


CMiurch, Sandwich, and elsewhere ; but of this 
particular transitional period they ore rare. In 
the same ccninty there are many other instances 
of beautiful wdndows in remote village churches, 
tall, stern, straight, admonitory lancets, appealing 
in the briefest manner to the highest thoughts ; 
and others of softer and more persuasive influence 
fraught with tendiT curves and intertwdnings : all 
the w'ork of those who have lived before us and 
left them for our inheritance. 

There is an old sajdng that it w^as never dark 
in J arrows Church, wdiich is believed to cover the 
claim made by hist(jriau8 as to glass being first 
used in the window’s of that edifice. Cntil glass 
was introduced, the winds and rains W’ere kept 
out by shutters, or by perforated stone slabs or 
panels. We may occasionally see some of these 
perforated panels retained in tow’ers. There are 
some in Cromer Church, in Norfolk ; and another 
in the tow'er on the island of Iona, not belong- 
ing to this early period, but survivals of tlieir 
usance. 

The windows of Carnarvon Castle may be taken 
as fair samples of military fenestration in Plan- 
tagenet times. Here, besides slits and crossbow 
loopholes, are long luirrow shoulder-headed lights 
a foot wide, as straight as arrow’s ; there, is a set of 
three couples of shorter square-headed lights form- 
ing but one ; fartlier on, is a more curious arrahge- 
lueiit of four smaller shoulder-headed lights, ten 
inches across, whereof the bases of the upper two 
arc formed with the same shoulder-like outline, 
all cunningly strong and secure ; and again we 
have the wider, lighter, more attractive double 
ciisj>ed lights with quatrefoils in the pointed heads, 
some w’itli, some without, transoms. When we 
think (d KiUvard I. and (^uecu Eleanor, bronzed 
perhaps by their expeditions to the Holy Land, 
or tii’ed and harassed W’itli tlieir long journeys, 
looking out from them upon the mountains and 
streams they determined to call their ow’ii ; of the 
Welsh princes looking up to them dciiuntly ; of 
the bards who took the fact (d' their iiivincibleiiess 
to heart ; of the brave nnui wiio defended them 
from within, and those who assailed them from 
w’ithont — every stone is of interest. In some of 
the windows in tin; towers of Alnw’iek Castle there 
are stone seats liuilt through the great thickness 
of the w’alls on either side of them. 

Perhaps the most fascinating oi all window’s are 
oriels. Dormers are capable of much quaint and 
cosy expression, as w’c may see in such old-w’orld 
towns (US lluthin, wiiere some of the house-roofs 
have as many tiers of these ‘eyelids’ as those in 
old continental towns ; but oriels are still more 
captivating. As the device w’as to the bamjuet in 
ohlen times, so is the oriel an extra enrichment to 
the already sumptuous feast for the eye in such 
buildings as Hampton Court, our old college 
buildings, and manor-houses. Whether they 
make central features over doorw’ays and gate- 
w’ays, or light up odd nooks overhanging grassy 
quadrangles, or sunny gardens, or cool paved 
spaces, they alw’ays impart a surprise as well as 
a charm. Sometimes tlie name of oried is given 
to bay-w’indow’s rising from the ground to the 
parapet of large halls. We arc now’ referring, 
how’ever, to the smaller projections at some height 
from the ground, supported on brackets, or on 
masonry gradually throw’ii out of the w’all below 
for their reception. They are of varied forme, 
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but mo»t frequently they are either seiui-hexa- 
uonal, semi-octagonal, or semi-decagonal. There 
IS a siiiiUl oriel of three sides only at the topmost 
stage of a massive fortress-like tower adjoining 
Hulne Priory. This tower was built as an addi- 
tional delence to the priory, besides its surround- 
ing wall, wide enough to be manned in voi'ious 
places, by one of the ancient Percies. The oriel 
with its cusped lights and high parapet ‘sits’ 
upon large corbels which die into tlie face of the 
stalwart wall ; and it watchfully overlooks thti 
mount close by, fondly compared to Mount 
Carmel, the winding river, the distant hills, and 
all the convent buildings, now roolless and over- 
grown witli ivy. 

When we look into another aspect of the sub- 
ject, and contrast tlie enoriuous lake-like sheets 
of plate-glass now in use with the old leaded 
diamond- paued lattices of bygone days, and not 
forgetting their jewel -like sparkle, picturesque 
appearance, and Jissociation with maidens’ bowers, 
nor even their frecpieiit setting of climbing roses, 
jasmines, and woodbines, we must own few things 
in daily use give a better gage of modern progress 
than our windows. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

There was <[uite naturally a considerable hubbub 
and exciteineiit in the district over a discovery 
which promised to change both the character of 
the inhabitants and the face of the country. 
Tobias felt himself to be the author of it all, and 
was windily eloquent in many bar parlours over 
eleemosynary rum and tobacco. What he did not 
know about the Great South Stairordsbire Eault, 
be atoned fo?’ by a lliient invention, and lie was 
looked upon in some ([uarters as (juite a light of 
learning. Enormous crowds of siglitseers flocked 
from the neighbouring towns to look at the out- 
crop ; and on Sundays e.s])ecially, Farmer Day’s 
back garden was like a fair. At first he nuule 
an angry eil’oit to drive the curious away; but 
learning, by the exjierience of a few hours only, 
how impossible that was, be suiTemlered himself 
to circumstances, ami in tin; first week saw liis 
garden troiKlen as clear of flowers and grass as if 
it liad been a macadamised liigb-road. 

After tlie necessary habit of the district, gangs 
of miners worked night and day. Some rough 
iiiachiiiery was adjusted, and the foundations of 
an engine-house were tlug in an adjoining field. 
Isaiah w^as a man of great iniportam;e, and was 
actually in conference wdth the traffic manager 
of the local line of railway with resjiect to a side- 
extension. Meanwhile, wagons drew the produce 
of the mine to the railway station, and the new 
coal being put upon the inarket was found to be 
of excellent quality. 

The tide oi good fortune touclicd Farmer Short- 
house with the rest, and bade fair to carry him 
into regions of prosperity which he had never so 
much ai*^reameil of iirhabiting. lie farmed his 
own land and owned the mines and minerals 
thereunder. Some one of his forebears had gifted 
tile family with a pretty wide stretch of ivuste, 
and for this he was now offered what seemed to 
him extravagant prices. The offers warmed his 


heart as well as if the money they represented 
had actually lain at his banker’s. He had always 
been well to do, and was ratlier of a saving turn 
than otherwise ; but under those new conditions 
he launched out a little, permitleil Cecilia to buy 
new curtains and a new gown, executed a some- 
what expensive ciiAiige of horses, and gave him- 
self the luxury of a new suit of clothes, blue 
cloth, brass-buttoned, cords with a primrose bloom 
upon them, and a pair of top b()<jts. In his new 
raiment and his unexpectedly prosperous new con- 
dition, it came easy to the good man to think 
well of himself ; and since to think w'ell of one’s 
self is with any honest and open natuie the best 
of preparatives for tliinkiug w^ell of other peojde, 
the farmer w'as excellently satisfied with the 
world at lai ge. 

He was w'alking about his lands one agreeable 
afternoon, w'lum, leisurely climbing over a guU;, 
be beheld a trespasser. The trespass^ had 
brought a camp-stool witli him, had set up some 
sjiecies of framework in front of him, and w'as 
obviously engaged in some soit of occiijiatirm. 
It was iinpcrtineiice enough that the man should 
have ventured on to the farmer’s land at all in 
a place where there W'ere no footpaths to warrant 
invasion ; but that a man sliould actually set up 
bis workshop, whatever his pursuit might lx‘, on 
another man’s land looked like the very crown 
of insolence. ‘ 1 ’ll have a talk to that feller,' 
said the fanner to himself, lie took his walking- 
stick by the middle, and ndvan *ed at leisure, 
going softly and noiselessly over tlie grassy carpet. 
The stj-ange.r was so absorbed in his occupation, 
whatever it might prove to be, that he never so 
much as looked away from it for a moment. The 
farmer, iiidccMl, w'as at his elbow befoi’C the man 
was aware of liis presence. When he became so, 
he turned, and nodded with so sunny a smile and 
so evideiit a)id perfect im unconsciousness tliat 
his position tliere was in any way assailable, that 
the lai’iner \va tairly nonplussed. 

The struiif, was painting, and the farmer, 
being a little puz/dt^d as to liow' to begin bis 
exliurtation, stood by in silence, and speedily 
becai le so interested that be stood with rounded 
eyes and half-opened mouth and actually snored, 
d'lie business was quite new to bim, and the 
stranger, to his eye.^ looked like an absolute 
muster of his ciaft. There Nvas a group of cows 
in the picture, and they looked like actual 
denizens of the fields. One of them, a white 
beast dappled with reddish spots, stood pensively 
facing the spectator, with its uiuler lip awry, as 
if in the act of chewing the cud, and there w’aa 
something so patiently and kindly bovine in its 
expression, that the funner felt half inclined to 
caress it. 

‘ How long has it took yuu to make that, young 
man V 

‘I’lait-il?’ said the stranger. •‘I beg fiardon. , 
What?’ 

‘How long have you been over that bit of 
work V He stuc.k out tlie point of his walking- 
stick towards tlie picture, and Jousserau warded 
it off. ^ 

‘You must not— touch it,’ he said. ^ It is wet 
I have been tw'o wliolc day at that picture.' 

‘ It takes ileal o’ patience,’ said the fann^jr. 

‘Oh no I’ said the swarthy little man, looking 
up with his Aigagim^ little laugh. ‘ It takes not 
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patience if you ore lover of it It is the night, 
when I cannot work, that takes me patience.* 

‘Do you make a living at that sort of work, 
young man ?* the farmer domanded. 

‘Yes,* responded Jousseruu. ‘ Jt is my trade.* 

‘Funny occupations tinier is in the world,* said 
the farmer contemplatively, and again stood by 
in silence to look on. lie hecame so devoutly 
interested that he followed all the dexterous 
motions of the brush with lollings of the head 
this way and that way, a(icompunieil by elaborate 
motions of tlie tongue, as if by that motion be 
guided the moveiiieiils of the artist’s hand. When 
the little man had worked with grejit industry 
for perhaps half an hour, he laid down his palette 
upon the grass, and having rested the tips of his 
brushes delicately on its edge, began to roll a 
cigarette in his lithe brown lingers. This opera- 
tion was also new to the farmer, who began to 
think that he had lighted on a creature altogether 
strange and remarkable. 

‘What do you reckon to get for a harticle like 
that ?’ he asked, })ointing his stick once more 
towards tlio picture. 

Jouaserau put his head on one side and sur- 
veyed liis own work critically. ‘Not much,* he 
answered with candour. ‘ It is not worth much. 
At this I am hegiuuer. There are many sorts 
of painting — many, and this I do for to amuse 
myself alone. To my own trade, I paint the 
face ; that is my ])roper work.’ 

‘Oho!’ said Shorthouse, and instantly being 
genially lilled with a sense of liis own competence, 
began to turn over an idea in his mind. An idea, 
with Farmer Sliorthouse, was soinctliing of a 
rarity, and it was always a bit of a woiuler where 
it came from. The present notion was altogether 
novel and fanciful, but it tickled hi.s brain agree- 
ably, though it excited a certain bum})kiu sense 
of btisli fulness. Tlie late Mrs 8horthou.se, who 
had been a pretty woman in her time, a.s ('eciliu’s 
mother, had an ample right to be, bad been 
painted years ago by a travelling artist. Her 
portrait .still bung in the seldom used best 
parlour, with a yellow gauze about the gilt frame 
to preserve it from the llie.s. It I'epresented an 
amazing wooden simper, with a bulb of hair and 
a prodigious liigh comb on Lop of it, ami ou 
either side a short curl, like a neatly arranged 
black sheaving. TJui subject was attired in a long 
bodiced gown, apparently made of court- pi aster, 
with leg-of-mutton sleeves ; and at the bottom of 
the picture a pair of liands which might liavc 
belonged to a magnified wax doll were mechanic- 
ally crossed c*ue over the oilier, with a chrome-yel- 
low ring on every finger. The inemoiy of this 
work of art came clearly into the farmer’s mind, 
and the new idea was to have his own present- 
ment put upon canvas a.s a pendant or companion 
to it The twojjie thought, would make an exetd- 
lent heirloom for the girl. But if he were painted 
at all, it crossed him that lie would like to he 
painted in liis habit as lie lived, and not in that 
cold stately company splendour in which Cecilia 
the first was represented. That was well enough 
for a. woimin, for it stood to ^Mure that women 
should heiond of state and finery. For himself, 
he would go as far perhaps as the new blue coat 
wth the orass buttons, but he would mollify 
that glory by the introduction of a jug of home- 
l^ewed with the foam upon it aud^a long clean | 


Brosely. Then be thought of the cords and the 
tops, and the longing seized him for a full length, 
but that seemed almost too much. There was a 
vanity of o.stentation in it which frightened him. 
He would have it cut oflp somewhere about tlio 
finish of bis portly waistcoat. And being on the 
question of waistcoats be thought of the red plush ; 
that, witli a gold albert chain across it, would 
look no less than imposing. 

‘You mek a trade o’ portrait-painting, eh?* he 
said after a long silence. 

‘Yes,’ returned Jousserau, ‘that is the work I 
do best.* 

The farmer lie.sitated, fi uttered, re.solved, with- 
drew, resolved again, withdrew again, and then 
made the final plunge. * If you don’t happen to 
be particular busy,’ he said, ‘ I ’d like ye to come 
up to my liouse and have a look at the portrait 
o’ my missus. It’s been i’ my mind for some 
time to have my own done to set alongside fd 
it. 1 *ve got a da’ter a.s W be glad o’ summat to 
remember me by.’ 

‘ 8o, yes. I will come,’ said Jousserau ; ‘ I will 
come presently, in half an hour.’ 

‘YouTn a foreigner?’ said Shorthouse, after 
another ]>ausc. 

‘That is true,’ sjdd Jou.sserau, with one of his 
quick smiles. ‘ 1 am foreigner liere. You would 
be foreigner if you were in my country.* 

The farmer was staggered into silence by this 
amazing proposition : tliat he, a Briton boj’ii and 
breil, reared in tlie very heart of the ICnglish 
111 id land, could by any stretch of fancy be con- 
.sidered a foreigner anywhere was almost beyond 
him. ‘ 1 shouldn’t belong to the country, to be 
sure,’ be made airswer ; * but as to being a 
foreigner ’ 

‘It is only not btdonging to a country,’ Jousserau 
<answere<l, ‘ that makes foreiginire.’ 

That sounded as if there were sometliiug in it, 
but the rustic intellect was pei'plexed. Idetts were 
growing too comiiKm with it. Tlie farmer was 
conscious of a plethoi-a, a feeling of mental indiges- 
tion. ‘There’s dillerent sorts of foreigners,’ lie 
remarked a little later, manfully wrestling with 
1 he new theme. ‘ There *s no ofleuce meant, 
young man, but what .sort be you V 

‘1 am Frenchman,’ said the little artist amiably. 
‘I come from Arles. You do not know of him? 
No V 

‘No,’ .saM Shorthouse ; * I never heerd of it.* 

I’liere the conversation emled ; and Jousserau 
went on with his work for about the promi.sed 
half-hour, and then, having packed his easel and 
camp-stool into a convenient little parcel, put up 
his palette and brushes, took his i)icture by a 
strip of canvas at the edge and announced him- 
self ready. 

‘Be you a-living hereabouts?* Sbortliousc asked, 
by way of renewing the conversation. 

‘Yes,’ answered Jousserau; ‘I urn lodger with 
Mr Vi n tare.’ 

‘Who’s he?’ asked Shorthouse. ‘I know most 
of the folks bereabouts ; but that name ’s strange 
to me.* 

‘Mr Vintare,’ repeated Jou.sserau-— ‘ Mr Isaiah 
Vinture.* 

‘ Oho ! Ay ! ay 1 Isaiah ? I know him, of 
course ; but you sounded the name so strange I 
could make nothing on it,— So youTn living with 
Isaiah Winter, eh V 
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That would be handy for the portmit-painting, 
if anything were to eoine of it, for Isaiah had set 
np his habitation within easy walking distance of 
Shorthouse’s house. 

The farmer led the artist to his house, and 
ushered him into the best parlour. U was n 
sombre chamber, chastening to the spirit in its 
gloom, its vault'like odour, and the prim, unustM.], 
and awkwardly regular array of its furniture. It 
was as unhomelike as an upholsterei’s shop, but 
on company occasions among men of Fanner 
Shorthouse’s class it is not en rhfle to be at ease. 
A little discomfort in respect to posture and 
shirt-collar would seem to be peculiarly desir- 
abhi. 

‘Theer’s the portrait,’ said Shorthouse, when 
he had drawn the heavy curtains asid(i from the 
wimlow and liad admitted a little of the outer 
light /Now do you think as you could do any- 
thing like that?’ 

The artist stood looking at the work with a j 
serious face. ‘No,’ he said; ‘I <lo not think 1 
could do anything like that, even if I tried. I 
will do you something a leetel better than that, 
if 1 do for you anything at all.’ 

‘These tilings,’ said the farmer, pointing to a 
daguerreotype on the mantel-pieee, ‘is good for 
nothing. J don’t want to go down to them as 
may come after me mekin’ ’em believe as their 
grandfatlier, or niayljo tlieir great-grandfather, 
was an 'Ottentot. — Look at that, now ; who’d tell 
that for a jiretty gell’s picture? A pretty gell 
lier is, though, though I say it. That’s my da’ter, 
and about as much like her ns choke’s like 
cheese.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Joiisserau, turning fpiickly, ‘you 
arc then Mr Short-house? Ah yes! I have met 
the young lady with my hoys.’ 

‘Like enough,’ the farmer answered, not quite 
comprehending hiin.--‘But miw, tell me what 
you il charge me for a picture o’ myself, drawed 
natural and coloured, the same size as that? I’m 
not a man to heat aii)’’ tradesman down in his 
price, hut I look to you to be reasonable.— I paid 
ten pounds for that un, and tlie man as did it 
sent it home without the frame. Me said that 
was the way of the trade, and so it may bo for 
all I know. I ’m game to pay a ten-poun<l note 
for mine, that is if it’s drawed and coloured 
natural. If it’s as like nature as them cows, 
it ’ll suit me all over.’ 

Jousserau would probably have asked for a good 
deal more than the farmer was disposed to give, 
in which case the negotiations would have been 
brought to an immediate close ; but the sight of 
the daguerreotype and the news that Cecilia was 
the farmer’s daughter had an influence upon him. 
Truth to tell, this young southern gentleman was 
uriously su8c(‘ptible, and Miss Sliorthouso in a 
single interview had made a considerable inroad 
upon his fancy. It would he pleasant to meet her 
again, and that ox-like head of the fai*mer’s would 
make an excellent study. The reflection decided 
him. He was in no immediate want of money, 
and he need not go about making a practice of 
paintin^dttrmers on their own terms. 

‘You’ll oblige me with your name, if you 
please, young man,’ said the farmer ; and Jous- 
serau produced and handed to him a card with 
a little flourish’ of politeness. 

‘Ah!’ said Shorthouse, settling his glasses on 


his nose to read it, ‘that’s convenient and corneat- 
ahle.- -Pretty handwriting.’ He conceived the 
copYjerplnte insciiption to lie the artist’s own 
handiwork, and nodded over it approvingly. ‘It’s 
a sensible thing,’ he ^aid, ‘when a man’s got a 
funny name like that to have it wrote down 
ready. It’s convenient to strang(U’s.— And now 
let’s settle about the time when it’ll he handiest 
to have the work gone on with. If you’rn a early 
risei*, young man, I’ll give you from seven to 
nine every morning till it’s done.’ 

‘That will do,’ said Jousserau. ‘I will go 
to-night to the town and will buy a to Ik — what 
you call it? — a cloth, to paint upon, and I will 
begin to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Right,’ said the farmer. ‘That’ll suit me 
proper.— Mind you, mister, it’s to he done on 
approval.’ 

‘I shall pjiint your portrait,’ said the artist, 
nodding his liead with great gravity, ‘and I shall 
paint it like you, and 1 shall paint it well. What 
1 cannot make, I do not pretend 1 make.’ 

They went hack to the kitchen, through which 
they had entered, and there found Miss Cecilia, 
bending interestedly fiver .loiisseran’s cattle-piece. 
He had placed it by chance in a good light upon 
one of the kiteben chairs ; and the girl liaving 
drawn another seat towanls it, was absorbed in 
its contemplation. She heard and recognise<l her 
father’s step, and spoke without turning: ‘What 
a pre^tty picture, father ! Have you bought 
it?’ 

‘No, my gtdl,’ he answered. ‘It’s this young 
man’s handiwork. He’s made a bargain to paint 
my ]iortrait, to hang np alongside mother’s.’ 

C(‘cilia rose in a little becoming confusion, 
and Jousserau bowed to her, quite in the grand 
manner, (’ecilia dropped him a little courtesy. 

‘Charme<l ouce more to nuiet Mees Short-house,* 
said the artist. — ‘1 must go now to buy my cloth. 
I will he here fo-morrow.’ He gathered np liis 
belongings, Ix" d once more, and was gone. 

‘Why, Cecilia !’ cried her father, ‘you curcheyed 
to the young man as if ho ’d been a lord.’ 

‘Mr Jousserau is a gentleman in his own 
coniitiy, fathei',’ returned Cecilia. ‘A real artist 
is a gentleman in any country.' 

Here again was yet a new idea for Farmer 
Shorthouse. He said nothing, hut he felt as if 
things in general were shaken and uncertain. 


ENGLISH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

What is known as the Educational Code is a 
document of exceptional interest and importance 
to those who have any regard for the etlncational 
welfare of the kingdom. The full title of this 
document is, ‘Code of Kegulations, with Schedules, 
by the Right Honourable the Loj;ds of thj^ Com- 
mittee of I he ITivy-council on Education.’ Tech- 
nically, it is known as ‘The (^ode for 1869,’ or 
more briefly still, ‘The New Code.’ Though it is 
a comparatively small jiamphlet, consisting of only 
nineteen pages folio in large type with ampl^ mar- 
gin, with a dozen additional pages of Schedules, 
it includes in itself a whole code of laws closely 
affecting the most iinporUvnt interests of the nation. 
Under its provisions the largest army this empire 
has ever organised, lives, moves, and has its 
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being as an organisation. This army— to continue 
the simile — is commanded, in England alone, by 
three hundred fielJ-oflicers, bearing the respective 
grades of Chief Inspector, Inspector, Sub- 
fnspector, and Inspector’s Assistant Of com- 
missioned officers, in the form of certificated 
teachers, there are forty-four thousand, ivith 
another eighteen tliousand of subordinate rank 
iis assistant teachers, and three thousand five 
hundred cadets, or students in training. Th(^ 
non-commissioned officers, technically known as 
pupil teacliers, number thirty thousand. The 
full coinplement of the rank and file is five and 
a quarter millions, of whom over four and a half 
millions arc enrolled, while fully four and a 
quarter millions are paraded at the annual exami- 
nation, these being divided among thirty thousand 
different companies or ‘departments.’ To main- 
tain this vast army, fighting against the powers 
of ignorance, the nation expends annually three 
and a half million pounds. 

. The Code* deals with everything pertaining 
to the educational life of this army. No interest 
is too important, no detail too insignificant, for 
it to take cognisance of. It inquires into tlie date 
of birth of tlie youngest toddler who for the first 
time crosses the threshold of a scliool, and is 
equally curious as to the exact univcirsity degree 
of the wrangler who may be appointed an inspector. 
All sorts and conditions of schools come under 
its authority. The struggling village school in 
the most remote dingle where the juodest suc- 
cessor of the poor ‘ hedge schoolmaster ’ of a past 
generation rules as absolute monarch over three 
or four dozen children ; the ciioriiious in.stitutioii 
in the metropolis, with its palatial block of build- 
ings, providing accommodation for two thousand 
children ; and the still more imposing ‘higher- 
grade school,’ every member of whose staft’ boasts 
a university degree —all alike acknowledge the 
sway of this terrible ‘ Code.’ 

So importtint a document as this is not to be 
lightly conceived, nor, when once ])repared, to be 
heedlessly or without careful consideration adopted 
as the educational law of the land. Due for- 
malities have to he observed in its production. 
Minds specially trained by long experience of 
official life draft it, legal luininarie.s revise it to 
make the confusion of its multifarious provisions 
w^orse confounded by technicalities and wordy 
ambiguities. Having received the imprimatur of 
two members of the ministry of the clay, it is 
then ^present(vl to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty.’ Here it lie.s on tlni 
table for a month, subject to the criticism of 
friend and foe, and open during that period to 
revision or amendment. This ordeal having been 
passed, the Code forthwiJl/ becomes the law of 


^ It will be understood that the Code spoken of in 
this article, as well as the figures above given, have 
reference to England and Wales alone, and not to Scot- 
land, which has an educational systeiii^and Code of its 

own. 


the educational world, and, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, cannot be changed — for 
twelve months. There is an annual reissue, and 
each fresh edition contains more or less numerous 
and important amendments or modifications upon 
the preceding one, so that what may be enforced 
one year may be forbidden the next, and what 
was a virtue in 1888 may be a delinquency in 
1889 , and vice versd. 

It will be evident, therefore, that the annual 
appearance of the Cotie — which this year comes 
into force in August next — is watched with both 
interest and anxiety by a largo and important 
section of the community. For a period of over 
two years a Koyal Commission has been engaged 
in inquiring into the working of the Education 
Acts in Southern Britain ; and pending the 
appearance of their Report, the annual tinkering 
to which the Code was wont to be suhjectetl was 
to a great extent .suspended. Advantage was also 
naturally taken of the inquiry by a number of 
different educational organisations to place their 
views before the ( ’ommission. 

As the present issue of the Code is the fir.st 
which has appeared since the Commission pre- 
s(‘nted its Report, it can readily he understood 
why its publication ivas so anxiously expected, its 
provisions so eagerly scanned, and why there i.s 
111 the country such general interest displayed in 
a document so purely formal. 

Few, however, of the? g(‘Tieral public would be 
able to benefit veiy much by a peru.*<al of the 
(’ode itself. Its ramifications are so intricate?, the 
bearing of one clause or se<dion upon another 
with which it appears to hove no necessary con- 
nection so important, and its technicalities so 
nuiiKTons, that it requires a trained mind to 
understand its real significance. Even a lawyer 
accustomed to the verbosity of legal documents 
would find himself at fault if ho endeavoiu\?d to 
iiitiTprct the (’ode without some technical know- 
ledge of the subject as a specialist. A celebrated 
judge before whom was recently tried a ca.se 
turning upon the interpretation of the Code, 
declared in op(?n court that its intricacy utterly 
baffled his powers. In further illustration of this 
fact, I may say that an important organisation 
which had placed evidence before the ( ’oiiiinission, 
and (ixpected to find etfect given in the Code to 
the recommendations contained in the Coinmis- 
sioner-s’ Report, were grievously disappointed at 
the small amount of conec^ssion granted in the 
Code. They entered a strong pnjtest, backing it 
up by organised parliamentary ])reB.sur(? on the 
Department. Now, though this organisation 
numbered among its leaders several members of 
the legal profession, together with ex-inspectors 
of .schools, nrincipals of training colleges, elemen- 
tary schoolinasters, and others who had spent 
years in working under previ(nis C’ode.s, and to 
whom the interpretation of the document might 
be supposed to be a matter of comparative ease, 
they were nil baffled ; for, on approaching the 
Department with their complaint, they found, to 
their no small surprise, that by the ‘ Comparison 
of two ividely separated articles in which a few 
verbal alt<?rations had been made, changes so 
important had been introduced as amountkl to 
a concession of nearly all they had demanded ! 

It is satisfactory to note that there is in the 
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present Code an evident attempt to bring common- 
sense to bear upon the school requirements. For 
instance, in the infant classes — for children under 
seven — where certain specified courses in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic used to be required, Kin- 
dergarten amusements are now largely substituted, 
and the child is amused instead of being abused 
while undergoing instruction. The ])erceptive 
faculties are trained while the mernorv is not in 
danger of being overburdened or the brain over- 
taxed. Formcirly, too, it used to be the custom 
to compel little boys to become so many infant 
tailors, by requiring them, while still under seven 
years of age, to make daily use of nccdUi and 
thread, and to pass in sewing at the annual 
examination ! There might liavc been some 
reason in this, frmi a bachelor’s stand-point, if j 
the requirement liad extended to the period of 
adolescence ; but to compel a boy to use needle ! 
and thread up to seven years of ag(‘ and then to ] 
discontinue the practice for ever, was irrational. 
The absurdity has evidently been brought home ’ 
to the framers of the y)resent Code, and these 
infant tailors are disestablished, the lads being ' 
now engagcnl in elementary drawing upon slates j 
while their sisters are employed in sewing, j 
Another very practical feature in tlie Code is , 
the special encouragement given to tlui study of i 
cookery both theoretical and practical, and the I 
arrangements wlieroby a number of small schoohs ' 
may combine iu supporting one central class for ! 
instruction in science. All these are features ! 
which will recoin mend themselves. j 

But the pupils are not alone interested in tin; 
Code ; the teacher is affected by it too. Let us 
suppose, for imstance, that a parent wishes to ! 
bring up his boy or girl to the scholastic pro- j 
fession, the question naturally presents itself now 
shall this be done ? 

Tlie course of preparation nominally begins at 
thirteen years of age, but really two years earlier. 
A boy or girl being over thirteen yeai-s of age, 
wishing to become a pupil teaclier, has tt) undergo 
an examination. This is of a very elementary 
kind, and consists of n?ading a passage from one 
of Shakespeare’s historical ydays or from some 
other standard author ; writing a .«hort theme or 
letter on an easy sul)ject ; working correctly a 
few sums in vulgar and decimal fractions, simple 
proportion, and simple interest. Formerly, it 
was necessary, iu adilition to passing this examina- | 
lion, also to pass satisfactorily an examination in 
English grammar and in gi;ography or history. | 
In place of tliese, however, there will now be . 
accepted a certificate from the managers of the 
school that the camlidate ha.s been for the two 
previous years instructed in any two of tbe.se. j 

This preliminary test having been succns.sfully | 
borne, the youthful aspirant is registered as a 
‘candidate,’ and has then to undergo a probation 
of twelve month.s. During this year of ju’obation, 
the lad or lass of thirteen is supposed to have 
charge of a class of twenty children. At the eml 
of the year, another slightly more difficult exami- 
nation has to be undergone, the chief diiference 
being jifif the increased requirements in aiilh- 
inetic;’ A certificate is also demanded from the 
managers as to the necessary instruction in some 
two Class Subjects, 

Assuming this second examination to have been 
passed, and the year of probation to have proved 


satisfactory, an indenture of apprenticeship is 
drawn out, changing the ‘cau<lidate’ into a ‘pupil 
teacher,’ and binding him or licr to serve for four, 
or in some cases five, yi^ars at an annual salary 
agreed upon between the parties. During this 
term of anpreiitk - sliip the pupil teacher counts 
on the school staiF as sufficient to teach thirty 
scholars. At the close of each year the pupil 
teacher has to undergo a fresh and more ditlicnlt 
examination, greater strictness being observed by 
the inspector at the end of each of the first tw^o 
years. If a pupil teacher fails to pass satisfac- 
torily in the subjects of the first and second years, 
be or siie may, with the consent of the Education 
Department, be re-examined once, when, if the 
pupil teacher ultimatidy fails, the engagement is 
peremptorily terminated, and the disappointed 
canditlate for scholastic honours must seek an 
opening in some other profession. Formerly, the 
pupil teachers of a district were wont to bo sum- 
moned together to some common centre for the 
purposes of this annual examination, and in the 
ease of remold country distric.ts, this often entailed 
no little hardship. Now, this is no longer neces- 
.sary, the teachers being examined at the schools 
in wdiich they are engaged. While this favours 
the pupil teacher in one sense, it entails a corre- 
.'-ponding hardship iipon the head teacher, and 
even upon the pupil teacher ; for Liu; former has 
to cope, with the difficulties of the exceptional cir- 
<;umstnnces of an examination day without any 
assistance from his ordinary staf’’; wliile the 
])upil teaclier, being engaged in w’orking his own 
examination pajiei*, is ])rovented from superin- 
tending, a.s lie w'fVH wont to do, the examination 
of the class he had been teaching throughout the 
year, and is conscipienlly deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing with liis own eyes the WHiak 
])oints in the instruction 'which may appear 
under a s<;arching examination by a trained 
inspire, tor. 

The appre^'- \esliip being happily terminated, 
there is yet a . irther ordeal before the doors of 
the profession are finally thrown open to the 
applicant. Three courses are now open for the 
candi late, w'lio may choose either to become a 
student in a training college, to undergo two, or 
in exceptional cases three, years’ further prepara- 
tion for the profession ; or to seek employment 
as an assistant teacher in an elementary school ; 
or to take sole chai‘ge of a small school of less 
than sixty children. Until receiilly, these last 
two cour.ses were open to all pupil teachers who 
had pa.ssed tlieir fourth year’s examination satis- 
factorily ; now, however, they must also pass what 
is technically termed the ‘entrance examination,’ 
which is held annually in July at a niiinber of 
centres, and which lasts for thna; or four days. 
Those who do well at this examination enter the 
residential training colleges, where they are lodged 
and hoarded for a nominal sum, tliid receife their, 
tuititm free as ‘Queen’s Scholars;’ or they may; 
he enrolled as students at day training colleges' 
or univei^itv college:', wdiere their tuition fees^ 
together witii a Biuall sustentatiou allowance, are 
provided for them hy tlie Education Depn^ment 
This last is a new and much valued* provision, 
w'hicli, though it has long been iu forge in Scot-’ 
land, is now for the last time introduced into the 
English Code. As the colleges naturally (ioose 
those who slJind highest in the pass liats, and as 
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the accommodation at these institutions is neces- 
sarily limited, a large number who may be able to 
pass barely, will find themselves exclucled from the 
training colleges. For these, a.s well as for those 
wdiose limited means make it impossible for them 
to spend two years earning no wage, the remaining 
avenues of ossiatantships, ami of toacherships of 
small schools, afford means by which they may yet 
attain the coveted teacher’s certificate. Whether 
they be students in training, or acting teachers per- 
fecting themselves for the profession by a course 
of self-culture or private study, two more exam- 
inations await them. Those are known as the 
first and second year’s college examinations. The 
present Code demands that each candidate for a 
certificate sljoiiJil pass both these examinations ; 
whereas, formerly, if either of the two were 
successfully passecl, a certificate of competency 
would be issued. Admission to the profession 
is thus rendered increjisingly difficult. 

The would-be certificated teacher’s trials are 
not yet over. Even after passing the long and 
imposing array of nine examinations in as many 
consecutive years, the last hill has not been 
climbed. There yet remains a period of at least 
two years’ further probation in actual school- 
work, when, if the inspector reports favourably 
upon the teacher’s practical skill, and satisfm tory 
results are obtained by the school or class under 
the probationer’s (diarg(*, the much-coveted ‘parch- 
ment,’ as the certificate is called, is finally issued, 
and the youth or maiden is henceforth classed as 
one of the forty-four thousand certificated teachers 
ajiproved by the Education Department. 

Taken as a W’holc, the present issue of the 
Code, while retaining vsomc objectionable features, 
may be reganled as a fair and hone.st attempt 
at solving the educational problem for England 
and Wales. The use of the word ‘Wales’ in 
this connection reminds us that the inhabitants 
of the Principality will probably give it a warmer 
welcome than will any other part of the kingdom. 
It ap] ^cars that the (Jeltic tongue is still spoken 
by fully two-thirds of the million and a half 
inhabitants of that portion of the empire, and 
the native language is now for the first time 
officially recognised as available for .school pur- 
poses. Managers of schools are allowed, if they 
think fit, to teach Welsh j*e:i<Ung, writing, and 
grammar, with the geography and history of 
Wales, by means of bi-lingual reading book.s. 
This means a course of bi-lingual instruction, 
not only possessing exce])tional attractions and 
interest for tlie Welsh people, but also of such 
high value as an intellectual training as shouhl 
enable Welsh schools to turn out better material 
than is possible for English schools, restricted 
as they necessarily inirst be to a .single language. 
The advantages, intellectually, of a bi-lingual 
training are too evident to need demonstration. 
This Concessioi^ to what appears to have been 
a popular demand in the Principality, contains 
the germ of a principle which other districts 
would do well to emphasi.se — namely, that of 
granting districts widely differing in their cir- 
cumsUnces and educational *>)eds the right to 
decide fot themselves their actual course of in- 
struction. It is evident, for instance, that much 
of what might be suited to the needs and cir- 
cumstances of a large and w’ell- fitted scliool in 
Buch manufacturing centres as Birmfngham, Man- 


chester, or Sheffield, would be out of place for 
a small school in the Fens or in a remote Devon- 
shire valley. Yet, under existing conditions, a 
child has to undergo precisely the same course 
whether he live among the peaceful surroundings 
of an agricultural neighbourhood, or in the cease- 
less rumble of macbincry in the manufacturing 
centre, or the murky atmosphere of a mining 
district, each of which possesses its separate and 
distinctive interests. 
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CnAPTEIl IV. — CONCLUSION. 

Colonel Sandhurst returned to his hotel in a 
very thoughtful frame of mind. He was wander- 
ing in spirit through long-forgotten scenes, and 
ghostly faces rose out of the past to trouble him. 
'J’hirly years, twenty-five years — a long time ago, 
and yet it seemed only yesterday that ho and 
Margaret Hay were together, before she learnt 
that wealth and position were better than love 
and honour. And yet she had shown no sign 
of repentance, rather had assumed the position 
of an injured woman. Perhaps he had been too 
impatient, perhaps some treachery had been at 
Work. Again, she had treated him with such 
marked scorn throughout the interview. Al- 
I together, he felt .strangely small and humiliated ; 

[ nor did he expect any extraordinary amount of 
I sympathy from Ethel Morton or Frank in his 
unexpected defeat. 

Nor was thi.s gloomy antici|>ation a mi.staken 
one, for the lady in question openly expressed her 
opinion that nothing could have turned out better; 
in(lee<l, the loss of so niucli wealth was haile.d with 
a positive cxpre.ssion of relief. The Colonel, who 
inclined to be somewhat angry, grimly iiKjuired 
what Cre.sswell thought of the change in his 
fiancee’ .s fortune. But that individual appeared 
to be in nowi.so distressed. On the contrary, 
he took the matter with a coolness that fairly 
exasperated Colonel Sandlmust, who was at length 
driven to retort. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said the baronet, in reply to 
certain scathing deniinciation.s anent this fatuous 
disregard of common prudence, ‘ Ethel is quite 
right, as no one knows better than yourself. 
Be.sides, it is a great mistake for young married 
women to have command of a lot of money. It 
creates a feeling of independence. And if we 
had all that abundance, we should only spend 
it, you know.’ To which foolish not to say 
flippant speech Colonel Sandhurst deigned no 
reply. 

The arrival of Mr Heath soon after dinner 
wa.s a po.sitivc relief to all, and infused a brighter 
spirit into the somewhat solemn proceedings. ‘A 
most extraordinary thing,’ said he, when at length 
alone with the Colonel. ‘You remember my tell- 
ing you thi.s morning that I had ali*G»t,dy com- 
menced to draw the conveyance of Fernleigh ? 
There are a lot of old deeds in the box, and 
in idly turning them over I found the assign- 
ment.’ 

‘What 1 Amongst my deeds V 
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*Amoii},^fit your deeds. At the very time that 
Fernleigh was mortgaged to you, the missing 
documents must have been hidden under those 
old parchments. — But,' continued the lawyer, 
lowering his voice, ‘I found something quite ns 
singular still —nothing lees than a letter addressed 
to you, and evidently in Mrs Charlesworth’s hand- 
writing.’ 

‘ You are romancing,’ returned the Colonel 
quietly, though he was conscious of a quicker 
tiirobbing of his pulses. ‘ There was a time when 
she might have written to me, but that is a 
quarter of a century ago.’ 

It w’as Heath’s turn to look puzzled now, 
though he said nothing, merely drawing from 
his pocket the letter in question and handing 
it over to his companion. It was yellow with 
age, the ink faded to a pale red, though otherwise 
clean as it had been the <lay it was written. 

The Colonel perused it carefully twice tlirougb, 
then turned to bis companion. ‘ H(?alh,’ said he 
with the same ([uiet inllectioii, ‘had that hitter 
fallen into my hands when it was intended to, 
Margaret Hay would have been my wife.’ 

‘Your wife? I did not know that you ever 
knew her.’ 

‘Nor did T, till T met her to day. Perhaps it 
is singular that W(‘ never came together in all 
those years. We first came together during a 
London season. Up to a certain point, you will 
be good enough to imagine the rest. Her father 
did not like the idea ; but one thing be agreed 
to. “If,” said be, “you will not see my daughter 
for three months,- or correspond with her, and at 
the end of that time she is of the same mind, I 
will give my consent.” Need T say tliat I con- 
sented in my turn. We were young uiul romantic 
then too much so, as subsccjucnt events proved. 
At the last day of the three months slie was to 
write to me and tell me to come. But -she never 
wrote. I am not going to tell yon any more, 
except that this is the letter 1 ought to have had. 
Read it’ 

Mr Heath put on his spectacles and read the 
simple note : 

My DEAit Geouge— The three month.s expired 
to-day. At five minutes past twelve midnight 
this letter is being written. Will you come to 
me and see if you think I have changed? — Ever 
yours, affectionately, Margaret Hay. 

‘ How long, after this note was written, was it 
before Margaret Hay married her cousin ?’ asked 
Mr Hcatb. 

‘Two months to a day. — Rather a sudden change 
of opinion, you see.’ 

‘ Then, of course, Charlesworth got hold of it,’ 
pursued the lawyer, ignoring the Colonel’s implietl 
arcasm. ‘ The very thing he would delight in 
doing. De inortuis nil nm honmuy and all that 

sort of thing, but When he got hold of the 

Fernleigli title-deeds, he must have laid the note 
there accidentally.’ 

‘I wonder what she thinks of me?’ said the 
Colonel suddenly. 

‘Tha(i,^ou have belittled very well over this 
matte?,* my dear fellow. And now that my hands 
are no longer tied, I don’t mind telling you the 
same thing. You will find her very grateful for 
your intended kindness, which reminds me that 
I have a commission to execute. Mrs Charles- 
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worth is very anxious to see the young lady who 
would have behaved so generously if she had 
had the opportunity. I am charged to ask you, 
as an old friend, to waive cenmiony and take 
your party to Fernleigli to-morrow.’ 

‘ If he will not, - must go without him,’ cried 
Ethel, who had a]u>i'oached near enough to hear 
the conclusion of Heath’s message. ‘Audi don’t 
think we shall have much difficulty in persuading 
Frank to join.’ 

‘ 1 daresay you would like to go without me,’ 
said the Colonel with a pleased chuckle; ‘]>ut 
you won’t, all the same. — Never mind tlie cere- 
mony, Heath. I will send my man over with 
a not*- to-morrow morning, saying we accept 
lyirs ( ’harleswortli’s invitation with all possible 
phiasure ;’ to wbicb Miss Etlud replied sentcii- 
tiously that wonders would never cea.se. 

If there was one thing more beautiful to con- 
template than the ])ei fect weather on the follow- 
ing afternoon, it was the immaculate splendour of 
Colonel Sandliurst’s attire, a fact that Sir Edwin 
Cresswell, himself no mean connoisseur in the 
art sartorial, did not fail to comment upon in 
confidence to the lady of his clioice. 

‘ Bingo the Fjirl, Cliivuhy’a pearl, 

Went a-philaiifh ring after a girl,’ 

she quoted, mtto as they took their seats in 
the wagonette. ‘ I.sn’t it just too splendid? If 
we could only marry the dear old colonel to Mrs 
C. ■buries worth, we should have onr romance com- 
plete.’ 

But for the exuberant sjiirits of Miss Ethel, 
and the quiet sallies of the equally happy baronet, 
ilie drive to Fernleigli W’Oiild have pioved a quiet 
one. Once within the gates, however, tongues 
were loosened, for the serene (juict beauty of the 
house brought an honest tribute of admiration to 
every lip ; its peaceful silence seemed to soothe 
(‘Very heart and bear all unhappiness aw'ay. Even 
Ethel, as she f*. nd herself tenderly embraced by 
the mistress oi i ji'iileigh, fell under the influence 
of the charm. 

‘ We must all be friends,’ she said. ‘ I feel very 
gratef.l to you all. — Gladys, wdiy do you not 
speak to Miss Morton? There i.s no call for the 
usual formality. — Sir Edwin Cresswell, I once 
knew’ your mother very w’ell. If you are any- 
thing like her. Miss Morton is a fortunate 

The Colonel had already caught Vivian up in 
his arms, delighted that the cliild had remem- 
bered his soldier, Ethel looking at the boy in a 
sudden ecstasy of cbild-w’orsliip ; while Gladys 
Charlesworth stood face to face wdth Frank as 
one wdio has found a pleasant dream to be the 
sweetness of reality. 

‘You have not forgotten me V he asked. 

‘Oh no, indeed. Only, it .seems so strange to 
see you here. The last time we Tnet w’as tfll sick- 
ness and suiTering ; here, it is so peacefully 
quiet.’ 

‘ It is a beautiful nlace ! ’ Frank replied, drawing 
a deep breath of admiration, and feeling almost 
dazed wdth the wildne.s.s of his own htygginees* : 
‘ There is no wonder that you love it.*' But tell 
me how it w’as that you left me so abruptly out 
yonder ? Not even time to say good-bye, not 
even a moment to thank you for yout angelic 
kindness.’ • 
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‘Not now/ said Gladys linrriodly, with a quick 
frightened glance at the others’ retreating figures. 
— ‘See; they are going intq the gardens, my 
mother's favourite walk. Won’t you come with 
them V 

But Frank stood perfectly still, looking down 
into the pleading face. ‘Why did 3 ^ou leave me 
like that?’ he repeated. ‘Do you know that I 
have been searching all London to find your 
whereabouts V 

‘Captain Sandhurst, I will tcdl you everything 
presently, only let us join the others now. I 
Siother will be so disappointed if you do not j 
see the garden with her.’ j 

Captain Frank suddenly melted ; he would i 
have been something more than a man could he 
have withstood the wistfulness of those imploring 
violet eyes. So they went into the old-world 
garden ; and under tlie avenue of ancient fruit- 
trees, Krank dtdailed to his hostess the story of 
his lingering illness away from home and friends | 
— how an angel nursed him, and the. manner in ; 
which that sweet divinity had been found. 

‘Your girl and my boy,’ the colonel remarked 
musingly, as be watched the figures disap[>eaving 
down the shady avenue. ‘ How strange it seems ! 
It seems almost like the renewal of omi’s own 
youth.’ 

‘It seem.s more strange that they should have 
met in such a way,’ Mrs Cluirlesworth replieil. 

‘ They would make a handsome couple, (teorge.’ 

The old name came so naturally that neitln-r of 
them noticed it. The CVdonel laughed lightly, 
wondering a little to find himself viewing sucli 
a contingency so complacently. Ibider the bend- 
ing arch of the trees tliey sat, till the tiilk gradu- j 
ally veered round to old times long since for- | 
gotten, though none the less delightful of recall. | 

Meanwhile, Cladys ami hei* coiiipaiiion had i 
wandered on beneath the filbert bouglis to a 
secluded spot, below wbicli the sunny meadows 
sloped away into a far-stretcliiiig valley, beyond 
which rose range after range of wooded hills, ! 
crowned in the faint blue distance by the * 
Malverns. In the quiet contemplation of this | 
silvan beauty tliey were silent for a time, with i 
that innate sympathy that exists between spirits ! 
of n kinilred nature. There was a soft Hush | 
on the girl’s delicate cheeks, a subdued content 
gleaming in her eyes. 

‘You look like happiness materialised,’ said 
Frank at length. 

She turned her glowing face to his, trembling 
with a sweet emotion. ‘Almost too happy,’ she 
replied, ‘'iesterday w^as all dark ami troubled; 
to-day is all joy ami sunshine. Then it seemed 
as if we were going to lose home and everything 
almost that makes life w^ortli living. I do not 
think I nm very sentimental, hut 1 have a pas- 
sionate love for this place. l\*rhaps you cannot 
undei'fttand tlje Reeling.’ 

‘ Yes, I think so. \Vheu I w’os ill, dying almost, 
out yonder I learnt to appreciate the meaning of 
home. I used to dream of it, more perhaps when 
you were by. When you lB|t, I knew it woff a 
ditjam. And that brings me to the old question : 
Why did'you go awmy so suddenly ?’ 

‘What more had I to detain me? I had lost 
my brother ; you had growm w'ell and strong 
enongh to do without me.’ 

. f You think so?’ Frank asked, wdtti a dangerous 


thrill in his voice. ‘Perhaps I nm the best judge 
of that. I was not strong enough to do without 
you, and I never shall be now.’ 

‘ I am glad you thought of me. It is pleasant 
to know tliat.’ 

‘Thought of you ! I have never forgotten you 
for a moment. 8w»eet hypocrite, dare you look 
me in the face and say it is not so ?’ 

She did not look up, though a rosy smile 
trembled on her cheeks and ruddy lips for a 
moment. In spite of the tumultuous beating of 
her heart, there was in all the painful uncertainty 
an exquisite sense of pleasure which rendered it 
doubly pleasing. 

‘ Gladys, if I may use the name again, tell me 
why you left without good-bye ?’ 

For the first time she glanced up at him wdtli 
her truthful eyes. ‘I wdll tell you, then. In the 
first place, I thought you w^ould dehj)i8e me, and 
your regard w'as very dear to me.’ 

‘ Of course I should have despised you,’ Sand- 
hurst replied ironically — ‘ the same as one would 
despise a heavcn-dir(?cied angel sent to succour a 
despairing wretch. But, nh me, 1 quite forgot 
to do that because, you s(?e ’ 

Gladys stretched out a trembling little hand 
imploringly. Immediately the bold soldier seized 
it and kept it imprisoned in his own w*arm grasp. 
At the touch of this strong masterful grip, all 
the reserve and coldness seemed to leave the girl 
yiehling and helpless. 

‘But I thought you wa)uld,’ she cried. ‘I w^as 
only an hospital nurse ; you are a soldier wdth a 
good name and fortune. J w'as always proud of 
licdng Miss Cluirlesw'orlh of Feriileigh ; but even 
then I di«l not know' how' long I could call myself 
so. And if you liad met me some day, an obscure 
governess, or perhaps a shop assistant’ 

‘1 sliould have lavished largo sums on that 
blessed establishment in my excess of gratitude. — 
No ; I w'ill not release your hand, Miss Charles- 
wmrth of Fernleigh. You ])r-ouLl young person — 
isn’t that the expression 1 slM>nld have to have 
used if I had found you in a shop?’ 

Gladys laughed, and said no more about lier 
]»risoned fingers. Tlierc w'as a wdld lliisli on her 
cheeks, and a lustrous gleam in her eyes like 
unshed tears. As Frank looked down into them, 
a sudden Hood of tenderne.s.s rushed into his heart, 
overpow'oring all other feeling. ‘Gladys,’ he said 
quietly, ‘you W'ere very cruel to me then.’ 

‘ Perha])s ; but it w'as not wdtliout pain to me, 
I did not know' ’ 

‘That I loved you. I did, the first time I saw* 
you. I do now ; 1 shall as long Jis life is spared to 
me. Hear all I have to say. This is no passing 
fancy — remember, it is more than a year since W'e 
parted — and instead of grow’ing weaker, my love 
becomes stronger every day. ^ If I can do any- 
thing to make you bapjDy, if I can Gladys, 

my darling, will you be my wife V 

Then there came a long silence more eloquent 
than w'ords, as heart w'cnt out to heart in a per- 
fect understiinding. It seemed us if the parting 
of a year liad been w’aslied aw'ay with its months 
of doubt and uncertainty, as she luys4^Vj)on her 
lover’s breast with his arms around her. Woman- 
like, Gladys w'as the first to break the stillness, 
w'ith a broken laugh and a strangely happy face 
tinged with a shame at her own beatitude. 

‘I wonder what they will say?’ said she. ‘Mr 
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Heath told ub yesterday that you and Miss Morton 
were expected to’ 

‘To fall in love with an obsolete family arrange- 
ment/ cried Frank gaily. ‘ My dear child, what 
chance could I possibly have with a full-blown 
baronet"? Strange as it may seem, Ethel prefers 
Cresswell to me.’ 

‘ What shocking taste ! And to console your- 
self, yon came to me. I am afraid yours is only 
a secondary attachment.’ 

To which audacious speech Sandhurst replied 
by a rapturous embmee, in which Gladys’ hat fell 
to the ground and her fair hair spread out in 
wild disorder. And, to add to the catastrophe, 
at this moment appeared the Colonel in company 
with the mistress of Fernleigh, eyeing the blush- 
ing culprits with an ill attempt at deep severity. 

‘I should like to know ilie meaning of tliis,’ 
asked the Colonel, in his sternest parade voice. 
‘1 should very much like an explanation.’ 

‘It is simple enough/ said Frank coolly. — 
‘Colonel Sandhurst, permit me to introduce you 
to my future wife.’ 

Mrs Charlesworth gave a little cry of astonish- 
ment, while the Colonel bowed with an exagge- 
rated ])<)liteness, possibly to hide the pleased expres- 
sion which somehow would manifest itself on his 
features. 

‘AVhat shall we do with them?’ he asked, turn- 
ing to his companion. 

‘It is so sudden, so unexpected/ faltered the 
bewildered lady witli a glance at the now collecte<l 
lover.--* Gladys, what have you to say ?’ 

‘It is quite true/ said she, laughing and crying 
in a breath, ‘He asked me to — to marry him, 
and I ’ 

‘Well. And you?’ 

‘Were obliged to say yes. He would take no ■ 
other answer and Gladys kissed her mother once, I 
and disappeared without another word, leaving ! 
Frank to bear the brunt of tlio paternal wrath, 
an impending punishment which he boiv with 
enviable stoicism. Fortunatel}^ the advent of 
Vivian at this moment served to distract attention 
from the cul]>rit, who forthwith t<jok the lad by 
tile hand and set olf in search of an imaginary 
wren’s nest. 

Mrs Charlesworth took a seat, the Colonel .stood 
by her side. 

‘Voii are not displeased?’ he asked with a shade 
of anxiety in his voice. 

‘Not exactly displeased ; indeed, I think I am 
very glad. It seems so poetical that between our 
children there should be such a tender feeling. 

I think of this the more because there might have 
been ’ 

‘As blissful a consummation for us. — Margaret, 
do you remember the time when you and 1 looked 
forward to such happiness, when at the end of 
three months you were to write to me?’ 

‘And 1 did, George ; do not forget that.’ 

‘ Ves, 1 know it now ; but 1 did not receive 
the letter at the time. T waited for a month, but 
it never came. And then 1 thought you had for- 
gotten me, so I troubled you no more.’ 

‘Aii^l thought ydu "had forgotten me. How 
absurdly proud we must have both been not 
to How did you find out afterwards?’ 

The Colonel took the letter from his pocket, 
and handed it to her. When she had read it, he 
told the story of its finding. But the history of 


the treachery practised by a vanished hand he did 
not tell her, nor did she ever kimw. 

It was blissfully quiet there, save for the song 
of birds and the light sound of voices on the 
lawn below. For a long time neither spoke, for 
the mind of either was back in the far past. 

‘Margaret/ said the Colonel at length, ‘there 
is still a little fragrance over onr dead romance. 
Can’t we treasure up the remaining years to 
gether V 

‘ La.st year’s leaves arc dead,’ Mrs Charlesworth 
rc]djed, blushing like n girl ; ‘their fragrance has 
gone for ever.* 

‘But the beauty springs afresh. I have been 
a lonely man ; 1 shall be more bo in the n(‘ar 
future. The sunshine has gone, but its warmth 
Btill remains. If you can bear with me for a 
time, 1 .shall be the happier.’ 

‘Very w’ell. It shall boas you wish, George.’ 

The sound of voices came nearer, till presently 
all the happy group had gathered round the 
colonel anil liis companion. When they became 
a little graver and the conversation had taken a 
more serious turn, he told them. They listened 
in respectful silence, while Vivian climbed on to 
the Colonel’s knee, looking up into his face the 
while intently. 

‘What do you think of it all?’ asked the 
narrator in conclusion. 

‘1 think it will be very nice,’ said the boy 
confidentially. 

‘You are pleased, Vivian?’ asked his mother. 

He looked from one to the othci’ as if he saw 
them, then away round tlu^ garden, ])eaccfiil in 
the fading aftei’noon, pleasant, fresh, and sweet, 
as if the very guardian .spirit of the place had 
blessed the garden and its di iiizens. A delicate 
light fell n}>on his face, filtered through the 
branches. 

‘I thiid^ it is the best thing that could happen/ 
he sjiid in his quaint old-husliioiied way ; ‘and I 
think/ he concluded, with a glance heavenward, 
‘that God ha een very good to us all to-day.’ 


L’UH) MIMICRY AND VENTRILOQUY. 

Undouutkdlv, the most perfect mimic ainong.st 
the feathered tribes is the American mocking- 
bird, a bird belonging to the Thrush family. On 
account of its wonderful powers of imitation, the 
aborigines of Mexico called it centcontlatlolli — 
namely, four hundred tongues or languages. It 
is during the daytime tliat its imitative powers 
are usually cxliibitcd ; and so perfect is its 
mimicry of the songs of otlier birds, that even 
the most practised ear is easily deceived tliereb 3 \ 
AUlioiigli it has never been known to imitate the 
human voice, its powers extend to the mimicry 
of the cries and calls of other IfTnls, tlie Tliewing 
of cats, the barking of dogs, cock-crowing, hen- : 
cackling, pig-squeakiug, creaking of hingee, and 
numerous other sounds. 

The best iiui'.ator of th' 
parrot ; but its powiU’s 
known that we need 
them. * ' ^ 

It must not be supposed that this faculty is 
confined to one cv' two species, for it is possible 


human voice is the 
as a mimic are 90 well 
not stay to enumerate 
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that most birds are more or less endowed with it. 
Many of oiir British specids are excellent mimics, 
and although by no means so proficient in the 
art as their foreign brethren, the term ‘ mocking- 
bird ’ might be very appropriately applied to not 
a few. The development of these powers fre- 
quently takes place when in confinement, the 
exercise of the faculty seeming to afford much 
enjoyment to the performer. Amongst the 
British birds which may he taught to utter 
words and short sentences are the magpie, jay, 
starling, and jackdaw. The first-mentioned of 
these, it is said, may lie taught to speak almost 
as plainly as the parrot does ; and the starling 
may be taught to .say almost anything, as well 
as to wliistle tunes. A goldfinch has been known 
to mimic tc the life the chirp of the sparrow, 
the ‘Spink, spink’ of the chaflinch, the twitter- 
ing of the swallow, the hell-like ‘scold’ of the 
blackbini, the notes <»f the oxeye tit, the hunting, 
the whitethroat, and the wren in fact, any anil 
every bird’s cry that he had the chance of hear- 
ing during his ten years’ confinement. 

The bullfinch is a notable iinitiitor of tunes, 
while the canary fi‘e([uciitly reproduces parts of 
the airs that liave been whistle<l or played in his 
hearing. There is on record a most interesting 
and curious case of mimicry by a canary. A 
gentleman having taken temporary rooms in a 
London loflging-hoiise, was much disturbed during 
his first evening’s stay there by the persistent 
striking of a clock (utterly regardless of time) 
outside his room. It became so annoying to him, 
that he opened the door for the purpose of calling 
his landlady, wlien, to his surprise, the sound 
suddenly ceased. Upon questioning the landlady, 
lie found that the sound was inuile by a pet 
canary whose cage*, wjis ])laced in a window-seat 
outside his door. The imitation was so exact 
that it was impossible to detect the fraud by the 
ear alone. 

Reculver ^farsh, on the coast of Kent, is much 
frequented by lapwings and skylarks, the hitter 
of which have adopted the peculiar and well- 
known alanii-cry of the plover. These birds are 
also imitators of the cry of the ringinl plover. 
Professor Newton tells us of another imitator of 
the lapwing — the starling, who, moreover, has 
been ncard to imitate tlie twittering of the 
swallow. Jays, again, are said to be able to 
reproduce the peculiar notes of the carrion crow. 

There are very few persons who have intruded 
upon the neriting-grouiid of the lapwing who have 
not been deceived by the piteous cry and painful 
fluttering of an apparently wounded bird ; for the 
plover is an excellent mimic in this respect, and 
oy these means succeeds in drawing off the novice 
from her nested treasure. Titlarks, wild-ducks, 
wagtails, and sandpipers also thus exercise their 
reason'Uig facnltThs and powers of mimicry.- 

Death-simulation is a species of mimicry or 
fraud not unfrequently ]>ractised by birds when 
suddenly alarmed. The following is one out of 
numerous instances that n’^^dit be cited : Some 
ten ypds from her nest on Lough Neagh, a water- 
hen wiis ijliscovered lying on lier side, partly in 
the water, her head being concealed by one of 
the laige loose stones which lay about the spot. 
The bird was picked up by the tip of the wing ; 
1^ as ita limbs were relaxed, and fo all appear- 


ance it was quite decod, the holder was about to 
drop it to the ground again, when, to his intense 
astonishment, the mimic suddenly flapped its 
wings and took to flight. The landrail has been 
known to simulate death in a similar manner, 
and under the closest examination it showed not 
the slightest sign of life. The pretence was con- 
tinued until some time after it had been stowed 
away in the captor’s pocket, when, witli a sudden 
ertbrt, it escaped from its prison and flew away 
as if nothing had liappened. 

Not only arc certain individuals of the feathered 
tribes true mimics, but it is possible, nay, probable, 
that some few also are ventriloquists. Mr Rigg 
Withers tells us that during his wanderings in 
the forests of Brazil he discovered a bird- ven- 
triloquist which has a peculiar slii’ieking cry as 
loud as a peacock’s, and which is known as the 
Bell-bird. He thus writes about it : ‘It is 
seldom seen in its wild state, being, like the 
musical frog, a ventriloquist of very high powers, 
and as a sun-loving bird, a frequenter of the 
highest tree-tops, where its snow-white plumage 
and transparent wings render it almost invisible 
even when in motion.’ From a description of 
this bird’s performances in confinement, it appears 
that its notes were heard in every (piarter of the 
small village, and seemed at times to eonie from 
the mountains at the back of the village, fully a 
quarter of a mile away. 

Mr Rowdier Sharpe tells us that one day in 
early spring, when in a wood near Mongeron, 
France, his ear was arrested by a loud and not 
I unmusical cry like that of a titmouse. As the 
sound appeared to be close to where he was stand- 
ing, he searched all the trees in the immediate 
neigliljourhood, but could find no bird of the 
Tit family. At length, however, he discovered 
that the notes were produced hy a crei*per which 
was busily engaged in search of insect-food on a 
tree some ten yards away. The cry, he states, 
was veiitriloquial, sometimes appearing to be 
uttered close at liand and sometimes at a dis- 
tance. 

Whether or not the corncrake is gifted with 
the power of ventriloquy, we do not know, but 
we well remember bow fi’eqiiontly in our bird- 
nesting days we were deluded by this bird. 
Stealthily making our way along some he.dgeside, 
we would be suddenly startled by the ‘(yrake, 
crake’ of the landrail, seemingly close at hand. 
With ‘cautious steps and slow’wc would make 
our way through the long grass towards the spot 
whence the sound proceeiled, when, as though the 
bird were gifted with the power of invisible 
flight, it would be transpoi’ted t(.) a sjiot some hun- 
dred yards away. Towards tliis we would cau- 
tiously proceed ; but just when we appeared to be 
within a few feet, ‘ without ii rustle, without a 
blade of grass stirring, and apparently without a 
pause, the monotonous ‘Crake, crake’ would he 
heard at a still farther distance. As wo think 
of it now, we can distinctly recall the ‘haunted’ 
feeling we experienced as we stood in the meadow 
(it was evening) listening to the lundrail’s notes, 
j which sqemed to swell and die away atynost to 
I an echo, as does u peal of bells on a fitful breeze ; 
and we are strongly inclined to think that the 
cause of the sound appearing to emanate from 
so many points almost at the same time is due 
to a ventriloquial power with which the bird is 
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probably endowed. The grasshopper- warbler and 
the ring-ousel possess similar powers, which are, 
doubtless, a means of protection to them, being 
used to lure away tlie intruder from their nests. 


LONG JAKE’S TRIP HOME. 

IN TWO CHArTERS.— -CHAP. I. 

Long Jake had been indulging in his periodical 
spree. The fact first dawned upon him with the 
dawning day, when a heavy driving shower beat 
into the veranda and soaked Jiim where lie Jay 
like a log. As the tlay advanced, the trutli grew 
gradually sharper and clearer, and piece by piec^e 
he began to patch together tliose fragments ot the 
past few da3'3 which still lingered, with blurred 
outline, in his memory. Yet, though his head 
ached again— peril aps from the mental effort, per- 
haps from other e.vcitiiig causes — of tlie greater 
part of tlie time he was able to recall absolutely 
nothing. It was on Friday he had ridden into 
the townsliip from his hut beyond Razorback, 
and, as a matter of course, parted witli tliat tliirty 
pound chetpic to John J^yrne, the publican : he 
was quite sure of tliat. It was now Tuesday 
afternoon, and John Byrne, the jinblican, had 
plainly intimated that the end of the spirituous 
tether which that clieque had secured was aiTived 
at : alas ! he was equally sure of this. But tlie 
interim was a nebulous void. Thus tlie knoANdedge 
that he laid been four days drunk stole slowly 
into the blunted sense of Long Jake, as day steals 
into some cave deep in the niouii tains, forcing its 
laboured way through gap, rift, and crevice. But 
it was not until it came to catching and saddling 
his mare, with iiilinite difficulty and feeble vexa- 
tion of spii’it, that lie fully realised and appreciated 
all that hud gone on. 

At Iasi, liowever, he was in the saddle, sitting 
tight with thigh and knee, the upper part of him 
huddled into a ball. Not much of a man to look 
at, at any time ; no grace of I'eatnre or of form ; 
not even a really good scat in the saddle. Notliing 
of any acj’ount from head to lied. A small fresli- 
coloured face ; crookcal beard, turjiing gray ; legs 
absiirilly long in proportion to the rest of him, 
and that the shape of a bow. They called him 
Long Jake ; for his ill-apportioned length Avas the 
man’s sole individuality ; and as for surname, it 
was never dreamed that he had one, either in this 
little township of King-parrot Flat or in the sur- 
rounding ranges. 

‘ Well r shouted John Byrne from the veranda 
that fronted his grog-shanty, as Jake rode round 
from the yard. ‘ So you Te otf, eh ? And when 
shall we see you again I Not for another six 
months, I s’pose. — So long.’ John Byrne spoke 
£ idly, yet with the consoling certainty with 
which one augurs the return of summer wdiile 
watching the falling leaves. For Long Jake was 
one of his regular sources ‘of income — had been 
for years. To look at John Byrne as he stood 
there in his red shirt and cabbage-tree hat, tall 
and handsome as he was, you would never have 
taken lij^a for a shark and a robber. On the 
contrary — though these terms, 1 assure you, would 
have been none too hard for him— you would 
probably have discovered in him a type of rugge<l, 
solid, honest nianhood. At all events everybody 
else did — at first sight. 


Jake muttered something profane but incoherent 
in reply, and filing^ a sulky nod to the knot of 
loafers in tlie verai’da, who, having been drinking 
at his expense since Friday, returned it with an 
interest not dissociated from satiie. Then he 
was off’ at a brisk ranter, sitting, as some one 
unkindly observed, 'like a sack of coals;’ and, 
though sitting close, swaying in the saddle every 
few strides, in clear indication that his balance 
was as 3 ^et imperfect. 

Tenements, wliether wood or cainas, were few 
enough at King parrot Flat ; but wimt there were 
la\" wide ai»art on either side the broad bush higli- 
W’ay, divided by clumps of gum and belts of wattle 
and wild fern ; so that the townsliip, which could 
have been set down in thi'ee or four acres just as 
wcdl, extended from end to end nearly a mile. 
As Jake passed close in front of the opposition 
grog-sliunty at the other side of the road, higher 
up, he w'as playfully hooted by a second — natur- 
ally hostile— knot of loafers. Outside Harrison’s 
store, still higher up, the aged Harrison, who was 
sunning himself in front of the house, laid down 
his newspaper and broke into a cackle of senile 
mirth ns the odd horseman — whom he took for 
an Australian John Giljun — thundered past. And 
little Martha l>yriie, driving hack the cows from 
the creek, made such an iiiqmdeiit, impish grimace 
in his very jmth. that Long Jake turned in the 
saddle witli a more savage look upon John B^M iie’s 
(diild than he laid liiijh‘<l back at the grown men. 
Even the cows stood still to regaid him with blank 
astonishment, a^ lie clattered through tlu.lr niidsl. 
Tlicre was onl^' one house left to pass — a long, 
low, new building, more pretentious than any 
other ill the township. It Avas tlie new store, 
hitel}" opened by neAv arrivals in tlie colony ; the 
hohl venture of a young immigrant couple, and 
80 far held in supieme contempt by the broad 
spirits of King-pairot Flat. Mrs Truscott — the 
township said unaiiiiiiousl}" — rtiii/hf be a fine young 
Avoman ; tliey v aren’t so sure about that, how- 
ever ; but one ‘i ing they were sure about — she 
AAmuld have to get rid of tliose confounded ‘old- 
country airs’ of hers before they had anything to 
do eitli 'i* Avith her or lier stuck-up husband. As 
for the latter, Avhy, he actually thought lie knew 
something about liorses ; as if a new clium in 
tlie colony could know anything about lioises ! 
And he. had a young colt or two np theie in 
liis yards that he Avas breaking in, English 
fashion. Just fancy trying on that kind of ‘rot’ 
with bush-horses ! King-parrot Flat thought it 
all an excellent joke, thongli one Avhich — aB men 
of ‘savvy’ — they could not help feeling strongly 
about. 

Now the road to Razorback tAvisted abriqitly 
round the corner of this 'rrnscott’s store ; and 
after passing the store, Jake Avoiild be alike beyond 
the toAvnship and range of those arroAvsof ridicule 
to which an unsteady rider preseffts a gratuitous 
target He therefore made no attempt to check bis 
pace as he swept round close to the picket-fence in 
; front of Truecott’s veranda. Had he done so, be 
might have heard and understood the bounding 
j thuds of a bucking hoise, close at hand, 
he doubled the angle of tlie fence and before it 
i Avas too lute to prevent a collision ; for.,Tmoott 
had mounted a vicious young brute that was at 
that moment bucking furiously. As it woe, before 
either rider could utter a cry, the horses met 
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Jake was thrown clean and far ; and as "round 
and sky whirled before him, the last thing he saw 
was the young horse reared, as^it seemed, into the 
dark-blue vault overhead — trembling in the balance 
— falling backward. 


Jake was only half-stunned by the fall, but he 
^as more than half-sobered. In an instant lie 


was more than half-sobered. In an instant lie 
had picked hiiiiself up. The colt was just rising 
to its legs, apparently no worse ; his own mare 
was cantering awkwardly away, With her near 
foreleg thrust through the reins ; and on the 


ground, close to tlie stockyard rail, lav a heap of 
irrav llannel and wliite moleskin and quivering 


gray llannel and wliite moleskin and quivering 
Sesli. At siglit of this, alcohol seemed to reassert 
its sway in Jake’s brain ; it reeled ; ami he was 
hardly mure conscious of what followed than of 


what took place around him while he was lying 
helpless ana inseiisaUi at John Byrne’s. 


helpless and inseiisaUi at John Byrne’s. 

Twenty minutes later, the rushing air on his 
temples brought him once more to his sober senses. 
He was on the mare, and w'aa riding swiftly back 
to the hut. Then, for tlie second time that day. 
Long Jake tried to piece together what had 
happened. But now all came back to liiiu con- 
secutively and with fearful vividness : How he 
had crept tiiiji<lly up to the thing that lay so still, 
touched it, and started liack ; lifted an arm, and 
let it drop heavily. How he had taken the warm 
yet lifeless body in his arms, anil, exerting all his 
Htrength, staggered with it round to the veranda, 
where a shrieking, laughing maniac had rushed 
out upon him. flow, in spite of the madwoman, 
he had bonn' in his burden and laid it down as 
gently as might be. How, very soon, a noisy 
rabble rushed up ; how he answered their ques- 
tions as clearly as he could, and pi'omised to return 
to the township if wanted ; and was then suUered 
to break’ away. All as in a dream. 

But that night, when safely back at his 
shepherd’s hut, away on the sloping pasture- 
land beyond Rajiorback, when darkness fell over 
all things, and the white dead gum-trees towered 
like risen spectres on the side of the range — that 
]iight. Long Jake lay tossing on his bunk and 
making sure that this time, at last, delirium 
tremens had fairly caught him. For the moon, 
shooting her cold rays through the open door of 
the hut, cast a ghostly white shadow on the 
sandy floor — a gleaming ghostly shadow, sliced 
as with a knife out of the surrounding blackness, 
and taking tlm hideous shape of a cothn ; and 
outside, the young Ba})lings were nodding their 
heads like funeral ]»1 nines ; and the crickets 
croaking a hoarse, mouotonuns, maddening dirgi^. 
Then anon the dead face of the man was thrust 
before his disordered vision ; and anon the 
frantic face of the woman. 8 o that at last he 
could bear it no longer, but tore himself from tlie 
bunk, and roamed through the night, half-dressed 
as he was, among the pale corpses of trees, until 
the xftoniing d^ upon his uncovered head, and 
the morning breeze upon his fevered temples, 
helped to cool and clear the poor bewildered 
brain. 


he had trimmed and mended the rude fences 
of the great paddocks, and left everything gene- 
rally snug. Then he had obtained from his 
employer a substantial cheque, on the pretext 
I of buying a horse at Wattle town. J'or the pro- 
jected ^busl’ was by no means Jake’s first since 
his installation in the hut on Ilazorback, and 
lie was well aware that if he were found out 
— let alone the harm that might or might not 
befall the sheep during his absence — it would 
be at least as much as his place was worth : 
that was thirty shillings a week, plus rations, 
and in itself was of small consideration ; he could 
get as much, perhaps more, from any squatter 
111 the colony, os an experienced shepherd and 
boniulary-maii. But somehow, Jake had got to 
like the place for its own sake. He was content 
ill his solitary life among the grim and sombre 
ranges. Indeed, this qu(?er, reserved, nameless 
old fellow found the solitude of Ilazorback the 
best thing in life. I am not sure that he did 
not regard those ‘busts’ at King-parrot Flat 
simply as so many necessary life-tonics which 
he owed it to himself to administer with unfailing 
regularity. At anyrate the rude slab hut, the 
cats, the cockatoo, the very prints pasted on the 
walls — these simple signs grew by degrees to spell 
for Long Jake the word — ‘Home.’ And until 
this time he had experienced nothing but thank- 
fulness and relief on returning home, sick and 
wearied from his excesses. 

But this time it was didereiit. Home con- 
veyed no comfort ; he could not rest. He felt 
that which — out of a pretty lengthy experience 
of similar afler-glows— he had never felt before — 
namely, shame. That was not the worst of it, 
however. The dead storekeeper was always before 
his eyes. And when riding tbrougli the bush, 
lie found himsrlf unconsciously looking over his 
slioiildor, fearfully expectant of the wild face 
and uplifted arm of the woman whom he had 
been instrumental in making a widow. For 
brooding exaggerated the circumsUinccs of tlie 
accident, until the brand of the primal murderer 
would burn on the brow of Lung Jake in the 
dead of uiglit and send the poor self-accuser 
wandering pitifully over the ranges. 

Ilougli as the life was in the old days— the 
other time-honoured epitliet is for the ojitiiiiista 
— there were still coroners to be had for the 
sending, even in the ranges. And a couple of 
days after the accident, a messenger summoned 
Long Jake to the inquest at the dead man’s store. 
Well, no blame was laid on poor Jake, exi’ept 
by himself ; and lie galloped back without speak- 
ing to a soul outside the s(oi*e. The widow 
could not be brought to attend the inquiry, and 
she was not seen. 

A part of the weight that pressed it down was 
now lifted from the mind of Long Juke, but 


only a slight part. In the distorted pei'spective 
of his own mind he ‘was still blood-miiltv ; and 


Lqpg Jake was in the habit of planning these 
systematic carousals of his with a deliberation 
that was little short of horrible. This time lie 
had waited patiently until heavy rain filled the 
creeks and water-holes, so that his flocks had 
; ||he beat of feed and water close Jt hand ; and 


of his own mind he ‘was still blood-guilty ; and 
could there be degrees in blood-guiltiness ? He 
would have ridden into the home-station and 
laid bare his naked feelings to the boss, who 
was a kind and just man, and who, ^noreover, 
would certainly hear of the accident from other 
— possibly unkind-— lips. But, unfortunately, the 
one rigid rule of Long Jake’s life was, never 
to lay bare a fraction of his feelings to a fellow- 
man. However, after a few days, a journey to 
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the homestead, for rations, became imperative. 
It wtis high noon when, aiuid a loud barking of 
dogs, Jake led his mai-o into the rough sUble 
anS walked over to the store. Within, tlie young 
gentleman from England— who was obliging 
enough to acquire ‘colonial experience* at a 
nominal salary— was whistling shrilly. 

‘Ha! it’s you, Long .lake,* he cried as .lake 
entered. ‘ Rations ? All right ; in a minute ; 

— hang it ! — shake a paw first, do.’ He was 
evidently in tremendous spirits ; and Jake was 
too perl'ectly colonised to be in sympathy with 
any such demonstration. He held out his hand 
sulkily ; he intended to have his rations at once, 
and go. But the high-spirited young gentleman 
went on whistling noisily and packing emu eggs 
in sawdust, as if no one was at the other side of 
the counter waiting to be served. 

‘Tell you what’s up,’ he presently volunteered, 
pausing in his song ; ‘ 1 ’in off home I Sick o’ 
this, don’t you know — rough as blazes, and all 
that kind of thing. Yes, home to England ! 
Jolly, ehU A vivacious continuation of the 
interiMipted tune, in another key, and then : ‘Bail 
next Tuesday week ; Bhickwall liner ; good busi- 
ness, eh?* Crescendo: the whole store filled 
with the volume of this young Briton’s whistle. 

‘ If it’s a fair question,’ asked .Jake, when the 
tune had come to a blatant end on a wrong note, 
‘what might a passage cost?’ 

‘Just the sort of (piestion it is — ha, ha! — you 
don’t see it, though ! ’ laughed the other airily. 
‘ Why, about seventy pounds, first-class,’ 

‘ Ah, but second ? ’ 

‘ Oh, about thirty, I should say. — Wliy ? Are 
you thinking of going home too ? ’ 

Jake said curtly that he wasn’t ; and asked 
plainly if he might expect to be served that 
morning. 

While the young man was busy with the scales, 
William Noble — ‘the boss* — came into the store 
and ci»n versed pleasantly with his boundary-man 
without one allusion to King-parrot Elat. And 
before he left the homestea<l. Long Jake ascer- 
tained that he had still five pounds seventeen 
and eightpence standing to his credit in the 
station books. 

‘Thirty pounds!’ lie muttered strangely as 
he remounted the mare. He had ‘lammed down’ 
that sum at John Byrne’s the week before, I 
He rode home to the luit in silent thought ; 
but when he dismounted at the well-known s|.H.)t, 
he once more whispered, ‘ Thirty pounds ! ’ '1 his 

time the words fell naturally from his lips ; 
they had foi'iiied tlie keynote of his refiections 
during the ten-mile ride. 

THE CAUSE OE DROUGHTS. 

In a clever little brochure lately given to the 
world by Mr Velschow of Copenhagen, the author, 
in treating of Tke Natural Law of Relation between 
Rainfall and Vegetable Lifcy aims high, for, in his 
short concise treatise, he endeavours ‘to set forth 
a theory of the formation of deserts, notably 
those iiT Australia, and to give an explanation 
of the real cause of deserts and droughts ; thereby 
indicating how lar it may become possible to 
work against, -ind in many instances eventually 
overcome, the evil of drought.’ If his theory and 


remedy are correct, South Africa, which is a land 
of droughts as well as Australia, ought to profit 
by Mr Velscliow’s observations. 

But he is not by any means the fir.st writer 
who has propounded thr ‘general principle* ‘that 
absence of vegetable life is the real cause of 
absence of rain,’ though he seems to think that 
ill so saying he will ‘ hardly find many followers.’ 
Imleed, one might almost say the idc-,a is as old as 
the hills. One very ancient writer, Critias (about 
GOO n.c.), speaks of the ‘sickness of a country 
in consequence of deforestation ; ’ and more than 
three hundred years ago, Eernando C\>Joii declared 
that ‘the rains in Madeira and the Canaries 
had become rarer since the tiees had been cut 
down.’ Humboldt and riiaiiy others have given 
forth their notes of wai’iiing — alas ! too often 
unheeded — with the consequence that, on account 
of the destruction of timber, vast countries are 
subject to drought. 

'I'liis has not always betn the work of the 
European settler only. In Southern Africa, we 
know that the natives have a regular season for 
setting tire to the long rank grass which grows 
in Kutfraria and in did’ereiit parts of the various 
colonie.s and states, thereby frequently injuring 
large tracts of forest-land ; and this custom was 
kept up by the early Dutch Boers ; also that 
of chopping down all the mimosas, the thorny 
branchen of which they use to make their sheep 
and cattle kraals. Dr J. Crombie Brown, when 
government botanist at the C-ta}»e of Cood Hoj^e, 
studied the subject deeply, and in bis woik upon 
the JIgdroloffff of South AfrlcOy says, speaking of 
busli-fires ; ‘ In this way does the di^struction of 
forests by fire tend to pioinote the <lesiccation of 
a countiy so far by conibustiou, and further by 
exposure of the humus to dec«)ini'osition by the 
sun’s rays destroying one of the constituents of 
the soil which exercises great retentive power 
(»n its nioistiiv'- ’ And again, in his book on 
Vorestt! and il/oi.si. , c, or Effects of Forests on Iluini-^ 
ditff of Climate^ bo says : ‘ There are eases in 
which an extensive destruction of forest has been 
followed by a marked desiccation of soil and 
aridity of climate, ami some cases in which tlie 
rejdaiiting of trees has been followed by a more 
or less complete restoration of humidity ; or the 
plaiiiiiig of trees where there were none has been 
followed by a degree of humidity greatly in excess 
of what bail previously been observed.’ 

But South African writers ujion this subject 
are too many to be enumerated. In a little btjok, 
written several years ago, The Farm in the Karoo, 
the chapter upon Karoo Descits takes up the 
subject, also quoting u paper that Mr C. Brown 
had read before tlie Jiritish Association at Clifton. 
Mr Velschow’s chujiters on what he culls the 
‘air-cushion’ are very iiiterestiiig, and give a 
reason for that most distressing ^dienomenon we 
80 often used to observe in Southern Africa in 
times of drought, namely, tlie coming up of 
clouds evidently well charged with moisture, 
and their gradual dispersion without apparently 
bursting or leaving a single drop of raiu.^ 

We liave lived in the Karoo during a severe 
drought, when not only every blade ^of grass 
had long disappeared, and every leaf and twig of 
the Karoo byslies had followed, but the very 
bteius and stalks of the ])lants were barked by 
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the hungry, starving sheep and goats ; and well 
do we remember our all rushing out of the 
house in answer to tlie cry, ‘ There is a small 
cloud coming up from the sea.’ Ilow we watched 
that cloud ! It came on steadily till it was 
nearly over our heatls. Surely it would descend 
in a copious showei*, for its aerial voyage was at 
an end, and it seemed stationary. Alas, although 
the cloud did nut move on farther, all the same it 
was soon gone, and not a drop of rain had fallen 
on any portion of that thirsty land. It only 
ruined in the cIoikIs, and went towards helping 
to saturate what Mr Velschow calls the ‘air- 
cushion.’ He says : ‘ The sky over the inner 
plains of Australia is generally for weeks covered 
with clouds before rain ultimately sets in after 
a drought ; and during this time, the clouds are 
constantly engaged in discharging inoisture, until 
the air-ciiahion at last becomes saturated. Then 
tlie clouds no longer discharge moisture into 
the air, but on the earth’s surface itself.’ Thus 
showing that if the clear transparent air just 
above tlie earth were moistened by the evapoi'u- 
tion from vegetation or forest-tives, the rain- 
clouds wouhl pass through the iiir-ciishion by 
amalgamating with the inoihturi! already therein. 

This .is the reason of our having such great 
floods of rain after a drought in South Africa, 
when rivers are frequently rendered impassable 
^or several days at a time. The water is there, 
although we do nt)t see it ; and when at last the 
air-cubhion is broken into by some powerful elec- 
tric disturbance, it fulls to the earth in torrents 
so abundant that rivers rise to a height of forty 
and even seventy feet above tlieir usual level ; 
the greater part of the water rushing away at 
once to the sea, a comparatively small quantity 
being saved by dams and reservoirs. 

The application of the theory in a practical 
form is, that wlioii the land becomes cultivated 
and clothed with coriitields, vineyards, hop- 
grounds, Jiiid orcliarda, as well as liaving the 
forest-lands continually renewed, the rain-clouds, 
attracted ])y the evaporation which will imivi- 
tably ascend from all such growth, will be con- 
stantly distilling as rains tlie moisture taken up 
from the ocean, thus preventing the great air- 
cushion from ever becoming so dry and water- 
less that in satisfying its own great thirst, the 
dire disaster of drought is felt all through the 
land. 




TRINTiya INK FROM SPENT COTTON WASTE. | 

The utilisation of waste products, which has made 
such great progress during the last two decades, 
has experienced a further development in a 
department in which we are more especially in- 
terested. We refer to tlie process of Mr G. T. 
Bastard, of 38 Jiiley Street, Bermondsey, Loiuhm, 
by means of which spent cotton waste is made to 
yield up all the oil and greasy matter contained 
in it, the latter being subsecjiieiitly converted 
into that useful agent of civilisation, printer’s 
ink. Cotton waste, as our i-eadew are aware, is 
used ..«to clean machinery of all descriptions. 
When spent — that is to say, used up — it la full 
of refuse oil and grease. Hitlierto, it has been the 
practice to boil the spent cotton waste in a solu- 
tion of caustic soda, by which process all the 
J^ase is extracted, to wash it, ami mix it with 


new waste, when it is again placed upon the 
market. The oils and grease are allowed to run 
to waste. 

Mr Bastand proceeds in a very diflbreiit and 
at the same time highly remunerative manner. 
He places the spout cotton waste in a closed 
cyli ruler heated by steam by means of an interior 
coil. He then pumps a solution of bisulpliate of 
carbon into the cylinder containing the waste, 
upon which the chemical acts, separating tlie oil 
and grease. In their combined state, the bi- 
sulphate solution and oil are then run by him 
into another steam-heated cylinder. Here the 
bisulpliate becomes vaj)orised, and passes thence 
to condensers, and is liimlly run info a stone tank, 
to be used over and over again, the loss of bi- 
Bulpluite being almost imperceptible. The cotton 
waste freed from oil is washed, dried, and sold 
again. 

The far more valuable product obtained, the 
oil, is run from the second cylinder into tanks, 
pumped tlience int(j a copper heated by a small 
portable furnace, running on wheels, and freed 
from all moisture. It is then pumped into a 
second copper, where it is converteil into the 
varnish from which printing ink is made. When 
the varnish has been brouglit down to its proper 
consistency, the funiaee is withdrawn, and the 
varnish is takim to the mixing-house, where it 
is incorporated with the necessary pigments and 
other ingredients necessary to proiluce the various 
sliades and qindities of printing ink. AVhen 
mixed, the crude ink is ground in a Erencli buhr- 
stone mill, and, after grinding, delivered into a 
machine, in whicli it is passed hetweeu rollers a 
number of times, according to the quality of ink 
reijiiired. To obtain tlie lampblack used iu the 
manufacture of printing ink, a ])ortion of the 
recovered oil is used ; and thus what was formerly 
wasted is converted into the medium which enters 
so largely into the diftusiou of knowledge. 


li UltlEl) THE AS U KES. 

’Tis true my later years arc blest 
W’itli all that riciies can bestow, 

But there is wealth, wealth cannot buy, 

IJiJ In the mines of ‘ Long Ago.’ 

There jealous guard does Memory keep ; 

Yet sometimes, when 1 dream alone, 

She comes and takes my hand in hers, 

And shows me what was once my own. 

1 revel ’mong such precious things ; 

1 count ray treasures o’er and o’er ; 

I learn the worth of some, whose worth, 

Ah me ! 1 never knew before. 

And tlicn all slowly fades away, 

And I return to things you know, 

With empty hands and tear-filled eyes, 

Back from the mines of ' Long Ago.’ 

Mauie Heddkkwiok Browns. 
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THAT STITCH IN TIME. 


Jiv Mrs IvVNN liINTON. 


That proverVjiiil Btitoli in time is said to save 
nine. It mij^ht be said to save ninety and nine, 
and yet leave a few Inindmls as a reserve in 
hand. Time and Opjxu’tunity have thick fore- 
locks in front, and never so rnncli as a solitary 
gray hair at their bare polls by which to seize 
them and compel them to halt when once they 
have passed ; so, moments must be caught as they 
lly, and things, if they are to be done effectually, 
miLst be done promjdly. ‘ Never put off till 
to-morrow what ought to be done to-<lay,’ is a 
better rule of action than the Spaniard’s lazy 
niahana, or Lord Palmerston’s half-laiighiiig, half- 
cynical dictum about the self -answering piojieity 
of letters if left long enough unnoticed. Those 
who understand the true science of life take 
their Time emphatically by the forelock and 
leave nothing to mend itself. With them rents 
are sewn up, thin placc.s strengthened, weak 
attachments tightened, missing bits supplied, all 
as soon (\s needed. Thus, preventable disaster 
never wrecks their lives, while premature decay 
of valuable material is unknown, and all things 
last to their natural term. But this can be done 
only by taking the fault at the beginning. The 
boy’s finger stopped the little bole in the dike 
which an liour’s neglect would have widened 
into a disastrous breach. The insignificant rent 
whicli a few delicate stitches would have brought 
together and made invisible, left to increase by 
time and friction, becomes absolute destruction 
.of all usefulness or beauty ; and tlie old nursery 
apologue of how, for want of a timely nail, 
the shoe, the horse, and the rider were succes- 
sively lost, is exemplified in practice every day 
of every year. 

If all IJ^-lore could be concentrated into one 
axiom, that of the stitcli in time would be the 
wise man’s device. It spreads itself everywhere. 
Like the protoplastic monad, it envelops every 
circumstance, and converts to its own law every 


fact and every feeling. That stitch in time 
applies to emotions as well as to things- to person.^ 
a.s well us to events. It includes for one the 
mi sunders tamlings wliie.h, be as careful as one 
may, will arise between friends. That ‘some- 
tbing light as air,’ that gossamer thread of sus- 
picion, of displeasure, of misreading, <letacbe.s itself 
from the solid garment of affection, and incon- 
tinently tb(^ stout well-knitted fabric begins to 
unravel. The Heating end is of the finest descrip- 
tion, and a few stitches would fasten it back 
into its place and prevent all the afier-iusults. 
But tlio.se stitches are neglected, and for want of I 
them the entire fabric slowly and surely unravels 
into ruin. Of tlie former closely woven garment ! 
of friendship not a vestige remains ; only a heap 
of unsightly tliriims and ends, which bring as 
much annoyance as the former had brought 
pleasure. A franl *maud tor a frank explana- 
tion would have cleared away the misunderstand- 
ing, and would have been the stitch in time 
to save not only nine but the whole concern. 
That something light as air was a mere cobweb 
■ -a fancy — a suspicion — an idea — no more solid 
than the cloud which looks from a distance to 
he a solid entity, and when near at hand is found 
to be a.s unsubstantial as a dream. It could 
have been brushed away with a feather. The 
dropped stitch might have been fastened back 
with a hair : but the first beginnings were neg- 
lected ; and that hole in the well-built dike 
through W’hicli the waters begun to ooze, so giuitly, 
so slowly, that a boy’s finger could stop them, 
became a broach wliicli swept away farm.s and 
homesteads, brave men and noble n^omeii, catj-le 
and little children, and left the whole face of 
the country scarred and desolate. 

Quarrels follow the same law. That stitch 
in time, the ‘soft answer which tiirneth away 
wrath,’ has been neglected, and in its place r^nt 
added to rent, thrust for thrust and goad fo? spur, 
bring the inevitable result of toUil disruption, 
iiumendable disintegration. Two irascible people 
make but short ^v’rk of peace and amity. When 
they come together in tne bonds of matrimony 
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they come only to pai‘t when the cat-and-dog 
life they lead has become insupportable. Had 
one of the two just so much respect for this 
old adage of ours as to forbear to snarl when 
the other growls — to stitch back the hanging hook, 
the loosened tajje, before weakness of attachment 
becomes total severance — the tiling would liave 
worn into its fitting groove like many another 
angular marriage. But there was none of this 
wisdom ; so, auarnds begat (piarrels, and weak- 
ness became dissolution, and what a little for- 
bearance and patien{!C and foresight might have 
made a success, fell to pieces as a failure ; and 
two people were left bruised and maimed and 
stranued on the shore of desolation, all for want 
of that stitch in time— that soft answer which 
turneth away wrath. 

With habits of extravagance leading to debt, 
disaster, ruin, and perhaps dishonour, that stitch 
in time is of primal importance. It is needful 
to begin at the beginning of things if any good 
is to be clone —to fasten back at the first unravel- 
ling, if the fabric of a man’s foi‘tune is to he 
preserved. It is of no use to let rents go on 
till almost all the original stiilT has been torn 
away, till the gold has melted into vapour under 
the blowpipe of hills and lOU.s*. No readjusting 
can make an exiguous garment as comfortable 
a fit as it was when there was plenty of space 
everywhere. The material has been destroyed, 
and failing the fresh supjily got by a lucky 
spec.dation, no more is at hand. A man's coat 
must be cut according to the amount of (doth 
wherewith lie is supplied ; and when he has only 
enough for a jacket he cannot make an ulster. 
If heed had been taken of the first rent and the 
initial hole had been stitched up, all would have 
been well. As things are, no power on earth can 
replace that which has been thrown away, and 
no alchemy of retreiichmout can restore that 
which has been wilfully consumed. All future 
expenditure must be based on the narrowest line 
consistent with stability; and the pleasures which 
were once had daily by the bushel are now scanre 
at the half-pint. All for want of that stitch in 
time which ought to have sewn up the first 
unravelling and prevented the rent from growing 
larger ! 

What is true of habits of extravagance is 
true also of all habits of every kind. Human 
nature is at once plastic and rigid. It runs 
easily into a mould, but it seta as easily as it 
runs. Tliat extra glass, taken once or twice for 
the nameless ‘sinking’ which impatience will not 
bear and for which imprudence demands a ‘i»ick- 
me-np,’ soon becomes a habit which has to he 
perpetually renewed and as perpetually increased. 
The little stitch in time, that small effort of 
self-restraint which would hav^e been so easy 
in^the beginning before the habit had rcK)ted, 
becomes by tune impossible, and the minute hole 
in the dike increases till it becomes a breach 
through which rush the strong waters of hope- 
less and irremediable drunkenness. The luibit, 
so easy to have been chJ keel in the beginning, 
becoujfjs the overmastering and overwJielming 
controller of destiny ; and destruction and dis- 
grace follow on the failure to put in that stitch in 
time which would have saved all. So with gam- 
bling, so with indolence, so wifh evil-speaking, 
80 with meanness, and on to the end of tlie cata- 


logue. If coc.katrices are to be destroyed, you 
must begin with the egg. If you let them hatch 
out and live till they ait*, full grown, the chances 
are they will devour you instead. And is not 
this eminently true of health, as well as of habits 
which have a more moral side to them? That 
neglected cold, my friend, nearly cost you your 
life. You neglected the warning of that ‘oppres- 
sion on your chest,’ of that cough which snook 
you to pieces, and thought that a brave heart 
and stout will could subdue inflammation without 
much ado. When you were lying between life 
and <leath, for twenty-four hours on the brink 
of the Eternal Bivi'.r, you learnt the value of 
that stitch in time which would have saved you 
more than the prov(;rhial nine. Had you nursed 
your cold when only a cold, it would not have 
developed into double pneumonia. Had you 
crushed your cockatrice in the egg, those, blood- 
stained blows of his wa^uld not have struck so 
near your heart How much those little stitches, 
not taken up in the beginning, have to answer 
for when they are called neglected colds ! Half 
the iliseases on the list come f]*oni them. Also 
from those synii)tom8 of overstrain, neglected and 
<lisregarde(l, do we plunge into sad issues. That 
dear vulmihle friend and mother, now lying at 
the point of death, would be still hale and hearty 
had .she laid up when those first uncomfortable 
sensations poinhal to the storm signals of lier 
health. She did not heed them — thought she 

would work her way through the hreakei's and 

wear down the threatimed dangers ; and only when 
dropsy supervened and her poor feet would no 
longer bear her weight, only then did she consent 
to keep the bed wherein a timely lodgment 
would have saved all the rents that came. It 

would have been the stitch in time, mid the 

rent would have been replaccjd with a patch as 
good as new. 

So W(‘ go on, and the roll-call is as long ns 
there are circumstances in human history. We 
stop the first evil reports, oi* of ourselves or of 
our friends, ami the slander dies, like a upas 
tree, cut at the root. To let it go on would 
have been to let it spread and propagate, till half 
a hundred seedlings, half a hundred variants, 
all <liffering from each other and all false, had 
filled the ground ami obscured the light of day. 
Who knows now liow many of the slamlerous 
tales sent home by unfriendly ambassadors in 
the days when no newspapers checked rumours 
ami sifted reports, were true or false ? The repute 
cd’ those dead ])ersonnges has been marred for all 
time by this word and that, set in the midst 
of confidential letters sent by trusty envoys 
sworn to fidelity an<l secrecy. From that word 
came all the rest It was ,the first unravelment, 
and there was no friendly hand to stitch np the 
rent. Who knows? Faustina, Lucrezia Borgia, 
(Utharine de’ Medici— to mention the most salient 
tliree of history — perliaps they w(?re the victims 
of slander, and their fair fame has been the 
unravelled fabric which the stitch in time did 
not save. It may well be so. Closer at band 
and in these present days of fuller j^iblicity, we 
have reports now of this prominent^ «per8onage 
and now of that, whicli adherents deny 
and opponents repeat. Vague slanders float 
in the air. Kleptomania, drunkenness, mad- 
ness, immorality — tlic little rent begins by some 
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imprudent gossip who has mistranslated, or more 
simply imagined, and the thing spreads. The 
‘Jacob’s ladder ’ which defaces a shining garment 
spreads till it has ruined all, because the stitch 
in time of vigorous denial has been wanting. 
‘Small habits well pursued betimes, may reach 
the dignity of crimes, says Mrs Hannah More. A 
match maliciously struck may burn tlown a palace. 
A masked torpedo boat, set afloat out of sight, 
may wreck the noblest ship that ever outrode 
a tempest and won a fight ; and so a few words of 
poisonous import may destroy a character past 
all future rehabilitation — unless, indeed, we take 
heed of the beginnings, remember the old adage 
about the stitch in time, and put our heel on 
the cockatrice egg before it has hatched itself out 
and become the panmt of a countless brood. 


JOHN VALEhS (UJARDIAN. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Ab a matter of course, the farmer’s cronies came 
to know that his portrait was being painted ; and 
when at the end of the second sitting tlie head 
was put in, in a very firm and resolute fashion, 
quite a little stream of them dribbled in at odd 
hours to look at it. Tlierc' were all sorts of doubts 
and sunuifies as to wliat was to happen to the 
unfinished parts of the pictures, but about tlie live 
portion of it there already there was no doubt what- 
ever. The actual Shorthouse seemed to look out 
of the c.anvas, ruddy and tanned and lined, honest, 
prejudiced, thickluiaded, and kindly, a type of the 
old-fashioned rustic midhiiid man, hardly to be 
excelled in value. 'I’he farmer knew nothing 
about schools of art ; but he had gone to a pas- 
sionate realist, and ignorant as he. was, he could 
hardly fail to see some of tlie differences between 
the pale, timid, and stupid couvcntioiialities of 
his wife’s portrait and the inasltu’ly veracity of 
his own. The idc'a that Jousserau was, as his 
daughter had suggested, possibly a gentleman, 
had taken possession of him, and he called him 
‘young man ’no longer. Where and when he 
had learned as inucli as that, he would have been 
puz7,led to tell ; but he was somehow aware that 
a Frenchman claimed the right to be addressed 
as ‘ mossoo,’ and that title he bestowed on Jous- 
seran, to the painter’s great amuseimmt and 
enjoyincmt. 

AVhen the antique silver flagon with its rim of 
foaming beer, the bine coat and the red waistcoat, 
the Brosely pipe, and the tumbler were all set 
upon the canvas, the farmer’s self-congratulation 
was almost without bounds. Day by day, as 
Jousserau finishtjd his morning’s woik, he put 
the canvas away in the best parlour, turning its 
fe^e to the wall, and exacting a promise that no 
dusting should be done while it remained there. 
Half-a-dozen times in the course of the day the 
farmer would turn the work round, handling it 
as tenderly as if it had been a new-born child ; 
and sometimes he would spend a whole half-hour 
in the contemplation of the work. The tankard 
looked ns if one could actually lift it ; the pine 
was fra^filc and skmder as it was in nature ; the 
class of beer, with its encircling ring of dying foam, 
looked drinkable. The red plush w'aistcoat was 
like plush, the blue coat like blue cloth, the brass 
buttons like brass buttons. The picture bade 


fair to be a source of perennial enjoyment to him, 
and he thought that he had never laid out ten 
pounds to such advantage in his life. 

The morning hours spent in tlie farmer’s 
kitchen — for there, for the sake of the light, Jons- 
serau insisted on pitching his easel— ^ were not 
without their sentimental effect upon the artist 
Monsieur Jousserau’s experiences in aftairs of the 
heart wci'e varied, arul his aspect toward the 
sex was variable and inconsistent He was either 
over head and ears in love with some one of its 
charming members, and ready for her sweet sake 
to forgive all her sisters the faults he charged 
against them ; or he was for the moment a con- 
firme<l misogynist, armed with epigrams by a 
hundred of his fellow-countrymen. His action 
in courtship was rapid and decided, and three or 
four interviews with any lady who took his fancy 
serveil generally to bring him to the point of 
declaration. No one of the dozen or two to whom 
he had pro])Osed under these conditions had as 
yet found this brusque aiul lively method of 
wooing satisfactory, and the good little man had 
indeed been unfortunate in the fact that a fair 
half of the ladies of his choice had been already 
bespoken, k’iiuling his offer set aside, he returned 
to nis misogyny, and contemned all women for 
at least a fort night. 

Perhaps he was learning something from exjieri- 
enco, or perhaps he was inwardly aware of some- 
thing more serious in his conditions than he had 
hithei'to observed. Be these things as they may, 
he made no inafrimonial overtures to Cecilia, and 
it is possible that, like tlie immortal parrot of the 
story, he refi‘aine<l from speaking because he 
thought the more. His one overt act was to hint 
to the farmer that it would be a pleasant thing 
to liave a portrait of ^Ices (k eilia. Sliorthouse 
took kindly to tlie notion, and the painter pre- 
senter! himself \vith a new canvas before the girl 
lierself had been niadci aware of the project. §lie 
resisted it at first, but feebly, and gave her first 
sitting to a ru' ng accompaniment of blushes, 
which to .lousserau’s niiml became her especially 
well. The. young lady gave her later in 

tlie (lay than lier fathoi- had done, and the farmer 
absented himself from his afl'airs to play propriety. 
He would stand ]>i]>e in mouth behind tlie painter, 
watching him with untiring interest, and oecame 
more ab.sorbed in the picture’s progress than he 
had been even when he had been himself the 
subject. He bad never known bow prdty Cecilia 
was, and probably never would have known if 
nobody had come to show him ; but she made 
a lovely picture, and there .she was in aclual flesh 
and blood evidence to justify tlie painter’s reading 
of licr. Jousserau had cauglit her with a certain 
half- pensive smile, which Pkariuei’ Shorthouse would 
never have had the eve to notice. 

‘It’s thee to the life, Cecilia,’ he would say a 
dozen times a day. ‘I’ve seem thee lookin’ like 
that hunderds an’ hunderds o’ times. — It\ the 
very spit on her. It ain’t like a picture; it *6 
like another gcll a-sittin’ there, the very livirf 
image on her.’ 

The farmer paid, and Jousserau received with 
perfect gravity his tuiuiiy pounds foi',^tha two 
picture.s, as if that sum had really represented 
the value of l^is work. But when the wnrk was 
done and the visits to the house W'ere all OVCF) 
he became ynutterably mournful and distrait, 
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watuleriiig about the yellowing lanes in solitude, 
and compoaing in his own language sonnets to 
his mistress* eyebrow. 

The cronies who had come to sec the fariner\s 
counterfeit presentment came also to see Cecilia’s. 
They were all cntically admiring ; but for the 
most part the merits of tlie Brosely pipe, the 
silver tankard, the red ])lush waistcoat, and the 
glass of beer pleased them better than the deli- 
cate beauty of tlie second woik. Tlie farmer 
was uncertain in his own opinion, and wanted 
a sound criticism to go upon. So one morning 
when the two w»)rks were freshly framed, ami 
he stood in the best parlour surveying them and 
debating tlieir respective merits in his mind, the 
voice of the vicar came like an inspiration to him. 

Now, Parson Heath cote was a personage in 
those parts, being no less than first-cousin to my 
Latly Barfield. lie was a man of wealth and taste, 
and cverybotly knew that the parsonage boasted 
a fine collection of pictuim TIic farmer hailed 
his arrival, therefore, and at once inducted him 
into the parlour to give judgment on Jousserau’s 
handiwork. The polished cleric put iij» liis eye- 
glasses with a fine want of interest, but ha<l no 
sooner looked at the canvases than he clianged his 
manner. ‘ Why, Shoiihouse, Bhorthouae I what 
are these 1 Where did you find the man who did 
these ? ’ 

‘ He *s a Frenchman from foreign parts/ Short- 
Ijjuso answered. found him a-urawiiig and 
colouring the cows in one of my fields.* 

*A wandering artist,’ said tlui vicar. ‘Come, 
this is interesiing. What does he make you pay 
for these V 

‘Ten pounds apiece,* said Shorthouse. — ‘I don’t 
think it\ out of the way, sii*.’ 

‘ Ilather curiously out of the way, to my mind. 
— Do you know, my friend Bhortlioiise, that you 
might pay five hiiiidied and get no better work 
— What’s the man’s name?’ 

‘ I ’vd got it wrote out here somewhere,’ said 
Shorthouse. ‘I don’t seem to sound it like he 
does. I can’t get my tongue round it. It ’a wrote 
out on a piece of pasteboard,’ he continued, grop- 
ing in his waistcoat pockets, — ‘ Ay, here it is.’ 

‘ Jousserau !’ cried the vicar, ‘ Acliille Jousserau! 
— What brings him over here? Why, lie’s the 
designer of the great memorial window for Lord 
Barfield, which is to be unveiled f(»r next Sunday. 
— Let me tell you, Shortbouse, that he must he 


‘ Ah, yes, my friend,’ said the parson ; * but the 
man he lived with was hie follow-townsman. That 
is a great tie between Frenchmen who are living ' 
out of their own country.’ 

‘ Tlie young gentleman dresses nohow,* said 
Shorthouse. 

‘liike an artist — like an artist,’ said the parson. 

‘ A bit of a bohemian, but a charming and good 
little fellow. — You’re in luck, Shorthouse.’ 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ said the farmer. ‘Theer’s no 
oflence meant, and 1 hope as none will be took.’ 

‘I hope not. — What is it?’ 

‘ These here foreigners, I ’m told,’ said Bhort- 
house with great gravity, ‘is papists, all and 
sundry. I shouldn’t ha’ thought as a papist would 
be let paint a window for a (.’hristian chiircli.* 

‘ Well, Ibat ’s a point, to be sure,’ the vicar 
answered, laughing ; ‘ but it hap|)ens that Mr 
.loiissorau is not a papist. He’s a Huguenot, 
Shorthouse, and as good a Protestant as you or I. 
— You ’ll see him in church next Sunday, I 
daresay.’ 

Here were more ideas. The world was growing 
embarrassing. 

But the most amazing hepuzzlement awaited 
him on the Bunday. It was a soft gray morning 
after rain. The chnich bells were ringing, and 
from any little bit of rising ground the country- 


had left tliut part of the comity, and thidr pres- 
ence at church was a rarity. ’J’hey were to be 


particularly fond of you to paint your portrait 
lor ten pounds. He wouldn’t paint mine for ten 
times that.* 

The farmer began to think more than ever of 
the pictures after this decisive verdict 

‘Father would hardly believe,’ said Cecilia, 
who had followed to look and listen, ‘that Mr 
Jousserau was a gentleman.’ 

* A gentleman V said the vicar. ‘ Of course he ’s 
a genUeman. A*, man of very good family, and 
many accomplishments. A very charming little 
fellow, and a great friend of mine.’ 

The farmer felt horribly abashed that he should 
have called a friend of the ''»^r’s, ‘young man,’ 
and that he should have patronised him. 

‘Dear xiel’ he said. ‘To think us he should 
be a friend of yours! Why, theer’s ’Zaiah 
Winter, as has known him for over a twelve- 
month, gives out as he lived in Warwick with a 
wprkin’ loreigucr there, (piite poor and lowly.’ 


in answer to their invitation in rather more than 
their usual numbers. In tbe old days, the Earl of 
Barfield had sat tluough the morning service 
of half the year round in the family pew ; but 
since tlie late Kail’s decease and burial, tbe Quality 


eiice at church was a rarity. ’J’hey were to be 
there that morning in honour of the inauguration 
of the great memorial window. The young Earl 
of Barfiehl was expected with the Countess, and 
Sir Fertlinainl de Blacquaire, the county member, 
with her ladyship his wife, who Avas as yet kiioAvn 
to none of the good people of Beacon- Margate. 

Cecilia had started on ahead with the daughters 
of a neighbouring farmer, and Bhortlioiise was 
solemnly waddling along alone, when he found 
himself accosted by Snelling. They had seen but 
little of eacl) other since the latter had taken his 
answer from Cecilia, and Bhortlioiise at first was 
a little embarrassed by his friend’s greeting. 

‘ 1 want a word with yon,’ said Bnelling ; ‘ and 
if you ’ll take what I’m going to say kindly, T shall 
be obligeil to you. 1 ’ve heard as that young 
Frenchman has been a good deal at your house 
lately.’ 

‘Yes,* said Bhorthouse, Avho Avas uAvare of the 
feud betAveen dousseraii and his companion. ‘He’s 
been paintin’ my portrait, and Cecilia’s.’ 

‘Faithful are tlie Avounds of a friend,’ ([uoted 
Mr Bnelling; ‘but the kisses of an enemy are 
deceitful. If Providence had blessed me Avitb 
a daughter, Bhorthouse, that ’s not the sort o’ 
young man that I should allow to come aiiigh 
iier.’ 

‘ No ? ’ demanded Shorthouse. 

‘No,’ said Snelling. 

‘And if not, why not?’ 

‘Well, I’ll deal square Avith yon,’ Spelling 
ansAvei’ed. ‘The man’s been taking nAvay my 
character, and anything I say agen him might 
carry less Aveij^ht than it w^ould if I was supposed 
to have a likin’ for him. But that won’t nmder 
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me from tellin* what I know to be the plain truth up the delayed majrnates. The carriage drove 
about him: he’s a low scoundrel, and has no up at the last second, and from it alighted, amid 
right to cross a decent man’s doorstep.’ a respectful and curious silence, the Karl of Bar- 


‘ You ’re mistook in the young man,’ said Short 
house. ‘Parson Heathcote claims liim as a friend, 
and speaks most high of him.’ 


field, who assisted the Countess to descend. Then 
came Sir Ferdinanci. the county member ; and 
all necks were craned for a first look at his 


‘1 took you for a man o’ sense, Shorthonse,’ bride, when, to the wonder of everybody who 
said Siielling. ‘ The idea o’ you believin’ a cock- knew liiin, M. Joiisseraii descended from the 


and-bull tale like that ! ’ 

‘Cock-aml-biill, or no cock-and-bull,’ Bbort- 


carriuge, glorious in lavender gloves, a silk hat, 
and a frock-coat, carrying those splendours with 


house returned, ‘it was tlie vicar himself us no embarrassment or look of rarity, and being in 
told me 80 . I reckon he knows whether a man *s nowise moved either by the curiosity lie excited 
a friend of his or whether he isn’t He said or by the exalted comimiiy in wliich he found 


he was. Parson says lie’s a gentleman. You’ve himself, 

quarrelled with the man, and you’re willing to Snelling could scarcely believe the evidence 

len<l your ear to anything.’ of his eyes, and Shortlioiise fairly gaped in his 

This staggered the vulgar traducer for the astonishment As for Cecilia, who was a most 
moment, ami he saw that if .Tousseraii really hud honest and simple-heai ted creature, she felt these 
powerful friends, it might be wise on Ids own great folks to be so far above her that to liave 
part to leave him alone. r»ut a rather singular l»een on terms of week-long intimacy with any- 
and altogether unlooked-for thing had happened body who went familiarly about with them 
to Biielliiig since he had taken his dismissal from exalted her with wonder. The painter wore a 
Cecilia. He liad proposed to marry the young kind of halo to her fanc 3 \ He raiseil his hat 
lady’s prospective acres rather than herself, ami to her as he went by, talking to Bir Ferdinand 
had looked upon her final acceptance of his suit in his own tongue. A moment earlier, he had 
as being almost certain. Except as an unusually worn the bright and pleasing smile she had seen 

n erous stroke of business, he had hardly cared so often ; and on a sudden, as he saw her, there 
ink about it. But from the moment at , was a touch of sadness, humility, apology in 
which he had heard her answer, he liad been his manner— she knew not what. She had no 
growing more ami more into a desire of her. time to think of it, ami in the midst of her 
It began first in a dull anger and resentment, astonishment, sIh; had not even the wit to think j 
in which he wished for notliing but the power of it ; but there was something in liis salute, and 
to rule her, and bend her or, if need be, bre;ik something in the look accompanying it, which 
her to his will. It was a natural part of the seemed to say that though lie was at obvious 
man’s egotism to feel that a woman put the worst j ease with these great people, he was less at ease 
of possible insults upon him in refusing to marry ; before her. The giiTs heart liegan to beat, and 
him. Ho had not the faintest wish in the world — she could not have told why for the world 
to understand himself, or to trace to their source j — but Jousseraii, if lie had only known it, had 
his own emotional processcis. But if he had had grown in that passing moment to be a personage 
the will and the power to do that, lie would in her eyes ; and from that instant forward she 
have seen resentment turn to hatred, and liatred never thought o'" him without the latent under- 
in its turn change into some distorted sem- standing that Ir. was cleverer, handsomer, and 
bianco of love. Bo long as he had had but little more di.stinguished than the eommon run of 
doubt that she would take him, he had not men. Only that ; and yet, if he had known 
cared foi* her ; but now he saw how impossible it, that >vas something, 
she was for liim, he began to hunger tor her. {To 6c amtinucd.) 

And since any kind of real passion is more 

piercing and discerning, because more alert, inter- . -vt tw t \ w tt t> it 

ested, and observant ni.au average feeling, his SCO 1C H BUIIGII. 

inert and sluggish mind woke suddenly to a dusT where the estuary of the Forth begins to 

new perceptive faculty. He was far and away widen, nestling beneath" a stretch of w^ooded liill, 
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too stupid and sell -satisfied tf» trust to instinct ; ! lies the ancient ro^’al burgh of Culross. A couple 
but instinct somehow told hiin that Jousserau was ' centuries ago it was a scene of activity and life, 
or would be lim r.vid, and his own nature taught | ‘ girdle-.nakere ’ were a powerful craft, 

him to stab the rival before he had a chance' , ^ i 

to strike. It unule matters none the easier for i 

him to know that Cecilia would in all proba- j : but to-day, the grass grows green within 

b.ljty be a score of times wealthier than he had i streets, and the clang of the hammer is an 
supposed her to be when he had still thought unknown sound. Culross has preserved its age 


her propertv worthy of being joined to his own. in a way that few places can equal in thostf latter 
The prize had turned out to be infinitely more days, for the nearest railway is three miles off, 
valuable than he had fancied, and he had missed jy .'ihallow even at high-tide. A more 

It In spite of the girl’s disclaimer, he belieyeil nineteenth-century lotus- 

Idm ami^'h^ 7 eater could Kcarcvly he imagined. Facing th« 

injury. Without retort ** su nu o .in the Towndionsc, with its quaiat Butch. 

'The* churchyard was full from the lichgate spire ; farther up, above the j«d-tiled 

to the porch, for nobody dreamt of entering roofs of the houses, apiiear belts of garden; and 
until tlie great people should have arrived. The higher still, flanking the narrow walks, stand the 
bells changed their measure, and then stopped, gray terrace-vt^alls, aliroat covered with branching 
all but one,, which tinkled rapiilly, as if to hurry fruit-trees. So, by various crooked ^wynds’ and 
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narrow ways, tlie old town creeps up the li ill, and 
at length lays the warm nndlow colour of its 
ancient walla against the cool green of the trees 
that conceal all but the tower of the Abbey 
Church. 

The Abbey of Oulross was fouiided by Malcolm, 
Earl of Fife, about tlie year 1:210, and though 
little now remains of the original structure, there 
are still proofs suHicient to show that it must have 
been of considerable extent. Wliat was formerly 
the choir is now used as tlie parish church, and 
is entered through two veiy tine Norman door- 
ways at the foot of the tower. In the iuan.se 
garden close by is a large and well “preserved 
vaulted passage with groined roof anil gractdul 
arches. Behind this is a chamlier somewhat 
similar ; and farther back still, a (light of stairs, 
reached through another Norman doorway, leads 
to the roof. The monastery orchard has had an 
admirable Boiithern exposure, sloping gently down 
to the shores of the Fii'th. Bart of it is now 
comprised in the policies of Culross Abbey, a 
mansion-house to the east of the church, begun 
by Lord Bruce of Kinloss, and said to be designed 
by Inigo Jones. 

Close to the Abbey Church is the family vault 
of the Bruces, where lies the heai t of Lord Edward 
Bruce, who was killed in a duel with Lord Sack- 
ville, afterwards Earl of Dorset. The quarrel 
seems to liave been about some lady, and the issue 
of thj affair is fully detailed by Steele in several 
numbers of the Guardian. Mdie meeting took 
place at Bergen-op-Zoom, in Holland ; and ‘there,’ 
say.s Lord Saedcville’s account, ‘in a meadow, 
ankle-deep in water at the least, bidding farewell 
to our doublets, in our shirts we began to charge 
each other.’ Lord Bruce at first gained the advan- 
tage ; but being much excited, he faih'd to parry a 
thrust of hi.s adversary’s sword, and fell, exclaim- 
ing : ‘Oh, 1 am slain i’ His body was buried at 
Bergen ; but tradition alhrmed that his heart, 
preserved in a silver case, had been carried 
to Scotland, and deposited in Culross Abbey 
Church. 

Ill 1800 a search was instituted, and beneath 
a projecting portion of the wall two stones were 
found firmly claspi*d together by iron bauds. Oii 
being separated, tliey disclosed a silver case shaped 
like a heart, bearing the name and arms of Lord 
Edward Bruce. When this was opened, it was 
found to contain ‘a heart carefully embalmed in 
a brownish-coloured liquid.’ Diawings were made 
of the sli dl, and it was again consigned to its 
position in the vault, where a brass tablet, with 
the Bruce motto, ‘ Fuiiiius,’ now sets forth the tale 
of the silver heart. 

To Sir George Bruce, an ancestor of the unfor- 
tunate duellist, Culross owed much of its early 
prosperity. He was a man of considerable enter- 
prise,* and started pans for the manufacture of 
salt ; lie also worked coal below the Firth of 
Forth by planting shafts and surrounding them 
with W’alls rising above the water-level. When 
James VI. visited Scothiiici ih 1(517, he invited his 
huutiug^arty one day to dine with him in ‘a col- 
lier’s house,’ meaning Culross Abbey, the residence 
of Sir George Bruce. While the king was inspect- 
ing the coal- works, lie w^\.s unexpectedly brought 
put at the sea-mouth of the shaft, ^and observing 
tb^ water all round, his timid mind suggested foul 
^ 1^^ and he immediately begun to shout ‘Treason! 


treason!’ ‘The collier’ quickly soothed his iin- 
kiiigly fears by showing him a well-manned boat 
lying ready for his reception. ^ 

Through the inlluence of Sir George Bruce, 
Culross was erected into a royjil burgh in 1588 
by James VI. ; and tlii.s monarch also granted a 
monopoly of making girdles, or rather corrobo- 
rated a previously given charter which had been 
disregarded. A girdle is a flat plate of iron upon 
which scones and oatmeal cakes are baked over 
the fire, and W’as formerly found in almost every 
hoiisebold in Scotland. The girdlesmiths were a 
very powerful body, and tlieir guild or corporation 
received a halfpenny on (‘ach gii’dle manufactured, 
in return for which they permitted tlie use of the 
trade device, a crown, a hammer, ami the name 
‘ Culross.’ 

At Breston Island, a low desolate piece of land, 
farther down the Firth tlian Culross, and at some 
distance from the shore, the manufacture of salt, 
already ‘ alluded to, was carried on; but it has 
long been discontinued, and the buildings have 
fallen into picturescjue decay. Fi'om this island 
the view up the Forth is very line ; the hills 
beyond Stilling rise in the )»ai‘kgroiunl ; in the 
middle distance, long points of wooded land jut 
into the water ; aiul the castellated tower of 
Duiiiuuirle Castle ap|)ears over the dark baud 
of trees that clotlui the nearer hillside. A tradi- 
tion exists that the mansion-house of Duni marie 
ih built on the site of MacdulPs castle ; but it 
is probable that the chiettaiii’s stronghold was 
farthiu* to the east. Culross Moor, inland from 
the tow'll about a mile, however, was the scene of 
King Duncan’s battle with Sueiio of Norway, 
desitribed in Balph Holiushed’s (V/rmtic/c u/ Scot- 
Uiudy where Macbeth and Baiiqiio are said to have 
eaidi commandeil a division. 

Duniiiiarle Castle was the iiroperty of Mrs 
Sharpe-Erskiiie, who <lie<l in 187:2, leaving the 
house and its coiiteiiLs ‘for the promotion and 
study of the fine arts.’ The castle is open to tlie 
public certain days in the •wei:k, and contains a 
very fine collection of china, pictures, c^c. In the 
hall are eight finely carved oak cluiirs, reputeil to 
be by Albert Durer ; and in the staircase win- 
dow' some beautiful stained glass of the sixteenth 
century, imduding a ‘Madonna and Child’ by 
Holbein, is exhibited. Among the pictures, the 
finest is a ‘St Uoiuaiue’ by Carlo Dolci ; there are 
also good examjiles of Hobbema, Buysdael, Teniers, 
Wouveriuans, and others. Some family pictures 
by David Allan, a Scotch painter, chietly know’n 
by his illustrations to The. Giutk Shqdicrd, are of 
little note ; but among them hang a very fine 
though unfinished |)ortrait of Erskine of Torric 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and a painting of the 
beniitiful Miss Kennedy, afterw’ards Countess of 
Egliiitoii. 

In the tow'n itself there are many interesting old 
buildings to be seen as we stroll through its cause- 
w'ayed streets, that give a clattering importance 
to the movements of every passing cart. Beside 
the Town-house i.s a venerable pile popularly 
known as ‘The Balace,’ a name cferived from a 
doubtful tradition that the house wusatbne time 
the residence of one of the Scottish kings. It 
properly consists of two houses, one on eacli side 
of a passage know'n as ‘ the Colonel’s Close.* They 
were built by the great Sir George Bruce ; and 
above the centre window projecting from the roof 
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bis initials, G. B., are carved. The gray old 
walls have gathered their colours from the rains 
and sunbeams of many a year, till now their hues 
are ‘mellowed into harmony by time.^ Part of 
the roof is slated with thick old slates, pur])le, 
green, and li<dien covered ; other portions are 
patched with tiles that Jong ago have lost their 
youthful brightness, and taken on a richer, deener 
tone more fitting to the dignity of age. The 
interiors have been richly decorated in tlieir day ; 
the ceilings, painted with scenes from the UdyHsey 
and Greek mythology, still bear witness to the 
former grandeur of the ancient mansion. The 
ohl place, like Grumio’s story, seems destined to 
die in oblivion ; but it needs no strong efi'ort of 
the imagination to picture so:ne of the scenes its 
aged walls have looked upon in the stirring times 
wiien Charles TI.’s Heel anchored in Leith Roads, 
and every little town in Fife bestirred itself to 
repel the inva<ler. From the terraced ganlens 
behind, with their trim close-cropped yews, some 
maid of old romance may have looked upon a 
morning ‘ bright with May,’ and watched her lover 
for tlie last time sail down the Firth to meet the 
Bersekers and Flemings. In such gardens as 
these, Cowley or Cowper would have delighted ; 
there is a staid dignity about the hox-fringe<l 
wtdks, and an old-world air even about the (lowers 
themselves — 


(lold-diistcd snapdragon, 

»Sweot william with his homely cottago-smoll, 
And stocks in fi’agrant bloNV, 

Roses that down tlit? alleys sliino afar. 


The summer day is drawing to a close as we 
wander down the steep old streets to the green 
beside the shore. Here the children are laughing 
arui shouting at play, while tlieir elders arc 
engaged in a friendly game at bowls. The tide 
is nearly full, and from a boat in the buy the 
voices of girls singing stcial over the waters. The 
blue smoke is curling upwards in the stillness 
of the summer twiliglit, over the red-tiled roofs, 
over the dark old tree.s, into tlie glowing (lalfodil 
sky above, where the rooks are Hying homeward 
to their nests. i 
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CIIAPTEU II. 


More than three montlis passe<l before Long Jake 
was again seen at King parrot Flat; an<l then. 


Jack Rogers feebly appealed to his stars ta 
explain what this might portend ; the old Anglo- 
Indian ri]xmed with rnoKi than tropic rapidity 


from pink to purple, ami muttered vaguely about 
‘outraged honour’ and ‘instant satisfaction while 


one fine afternoon, he dropped in upon the boys 
in John Byrne’s bar without a word of warning. 


in John Byrne’s bar without a word of warning. 
He was warmly greeted. John Byrne’s Inimlsonie 
face lit up with an evil light as he clapped the 
m wcomer on the back with demonstrative hearti- 
ness ; Jack Rogers, already three parts tipsy, 
foresaw earlier consummation than he had dared 
to hope for ; and 8urgeoii-inajor Wagstatf — late of 
H.M. Bombay StalF C/urps — diuiined it a promis- 
ing speculation to liegin business by pledging 
Long Jake at his, the surgeon- major’s, expens(?. 
To the speechless amazement of alj, this delicate 
Qverturj^was politely but promptly declined. 

‘No* boys,’ said Long Jake ({uietly, in answer 
to the questioning faces that were turned imlig- 
nantlv to his ; ‘ 1 ha’n’t come here for a boose — 
not this time and he calmly seated himself on 
a flour-bag in the coolest comer of the store. 


the proprietor of the bar confined himself to a 
peremptory inquiry as to why, et cetera, Jake 
came there if he didn’t mean to take anytliing for 
the good of the house — adding that he, for one, 
as boss of the shanty in question, intended to 
know the reason why, anyway. 

‘Reason why'r said Long Juke ndlectively, 
without locking up from the fig of tobacco he 
was daintily paring in* his palm. ‘Reason why 1 
Why, to have a bit of a yarn. What else?’ But 
before the menace that trembled on John Byrne’s 
tongue could be discharged, ho added adroitly, 
and witli a rjuick upward glance: ‘Ilows’ever, 
thoiigli I’m not on for anything myself to-day 
— feeling just what you call below par, like — 
1 hereby invites all piescnt company to order 
tlieir usual, if ytm ])lcasc.’ With that Long Jake 
added to the painful interest which his abnormal 
conduct had already created by .shifting the clasp- 
knife to his left hand, tliriistirig his right deep 
into his trousers’ pocket, and, apparently by acci- 
dent, jingling a fistful of coins. Then he with- 
drew his hand without raising his eye.«, ami 
resumed paring the tobacco with an impassive 
face. 

Coin of the realm being an almost iinkiiowu 
quantity at King-])arrot Flat, wiiere paper-nnujey 
was in cuinmoii currency, this inaster-toiich of 
Long Jake’s produced an instantaneous eflect. 
John Byrne tuined his back, partly to uncojk a 
fresh demijohn, partly to conceal his emotion. 
The re.st- inclinliiig even the insulted siugeon* 
major — maintained a judicious silence. The man 
from Hazoiback reserved his final bomb until 
the first glass all round liad bieii emptied, and 
until he had rolled his tobacco cani.ssingly between 
his palms, and lib 1 and lit his ]»ipe. 

‘Fact is, boys, be then said, in the same calm 
deliberate tone, ‘1 ’m giang home !’ 

The silence that had preceded the announce- 
ment oullived it half a minute ; then, as one 
man, the hahitiu's of Byrne’s bar pulled them- 
s«*lves together. 

‘What! home to England?’ asked John I’yrne 
incredulously. 

‘Home to England,’ said Long Jake. 

‘Gad! you don’t mean this?’ exclaimed Sur- 
geon-iiKijor Wagstatr. 

‘ My colonial oath on it,’ sai«l Long Jake. 

‘An’ W'lien yer goin’ ?’ incjuired Jack Rogers. 

‘ Well, not jrst yet a while,’ said Long Jake. 

This last reply, being distinctly anti-climacLeric, 
disa|>pointed soiiiewdiat. 

‘ Going fur good ? ’ sneered John I’yrne, veiling 
beneath a tone of contempt the reasonable annoy- 
ance incident to loss of a sure s^uirce of iiRome. 
Jack Rogers, wuth a vinous w'ink, suggested : 
‘No ; for bad.’ A slight laugh greeted the niaudlia 
sally. But Jake replied gravtdy ; ‘Only for a 
trip. I mean to ha'^c on(i more look at the old 
dust; that's all— Fill up again, boys.’ 

The invitation wais scarcely needed ; aiTd,*under 
the influence of the whisky and Jake’s ^manoeti- 
vring, the conversation drifted ; and he presently 
turned it into the channel he had all along 
in view by *an iuno.eut inquiry after Widow* 
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Truscott. Tho gratuitoufi information respecting 
this lady which he elicited it would be to* no 
purpose to relate at lehgth ; moreover, it would 
be unfair, since the epithks employed could 
scarcely have been meant for repetition. But it 
did appear that Mrs Truscott was, to put it 
mildly, no favourite at King-parrot Flat Her 
airs were worse than ever. She thought herself 
too good for everybody. Slie was mismanaging 
the store, making a mess of everything, and doing 
no business — each substintive being duly qualified. 
There were plenty of good men ready to enter 
the business on the square footing, who would 
guarantee to make a paying concern of it Yet 
she wanted to sell the place — sell a place whose 
good-will wasn’t worth a red cent ; she would 
look ut none of them. Here the gallant Surgeon- 
major waxed peculiarly eloouent and pompous. 
It seemed that this orientil jew(;l had indeed 
gone the length of personall}'^ offering himself, 
body and sfuil, as a sacrifice at the shrine of 
this unreasonable woman. Only to be trampled 
on ! 

As Long Jake cantered homeward, he could 
not resist a curious glance at the dwelling of 
the terrible female. If she treated so male- 
ficently those estimable men, whose worst offence 
was a too great admiration for herself, how wouhl 
she behave to him. Long Jake —us he persisted 
ill regarding himself — the author of her widow- 
hood? Might she not send a bullet through him 
as he passed ? Surely slie must he capable of 
that much. She happened to be in front of the 
house, training lovingly an infant creejier to the 
base of a veraiida-jiost — honeysuckle, taken from 
its native northern soil only a few short months 
ago. She looked up swiftly at the cantering 
horseman. As it 8(;emed to him, there was 
nothing forbidding in the glance; nor did she 
lower her eyes ; but, iustett<i, gazed hard at liim 
with something very like interest in her sad face. 
Long Juke felt the blood mount hotly to his 
cheeks, and his hand tighten involuntarily on 
the reins. For an instant he wavered ; then, 
turning away his hea<l, he spurred the mare roumi 
the fatal corner. But he had not galloped a 
furlong before his first impulse of sliame gave 
place to one of indignation, of which he him- 
self was the object ; he fell to cursing himself 
for a fool and a heartless wretch ; and by the 
time he reached the hut, lie had resolved that, 
next time anything took him to the township, 
he would not leave it before he had told the 
truth to the poor widow about that terrible day, 
now nearly four months ago. 

It was a little curious tliat, liarely a week lakr, 
Long Jake found another trip to King-parrot Flat 
I necessarjr. He had never before visitea the town- 
: ship twice in so short a space of time. It was 
more curious, however, that he ended by getting 
no larther thatn the outermost vedette of the 
straggling, weather-board houses — by calling, in 
fine, at Mrs Truscott’s store and nowhere else. 

‘ I must sec the woman ; I must make a clean 
breast to her about that*4^y. I must tell her 
straight that I was blind drunk and riding madly ; 
that if i had been in my sober senses, the acci- 
dent would never have happened.* Such is a 
paraphrase and a condensation of Long Jake’s 
conception of hia duty, arrived at after hours of 
j^ow laborious thought. The logif; of the con- 


clusion was more than questionable ; and m fc 
the prompting that led to it, Jake was simpl; 
self-deceived. Even supposing any good snran 
up from the unburdening of spirit, it would b 
reaped by the wrong person ; a load would I 
lifted from Long Jake’s heart, not a penny weigh 
from Mrs Truscott’s. Yet, ns he reined up at th 
store, Long Jake honestly believed that be wa 
about to do the next best thing to reparation 
which was impossible. Mrs Truscott sat sewin 
behind the green veranda-blinds — voluptuou 
extravagances hitherto unknown in the pure ai 
of the Flat. The tall ungainly bushmaii tremble 
visibly as he stepjieil np the little path, erfishin 
his soft wideawake between the twitciiing fingers c 
both hunda Instantly, however, the sweet, sa 
smile with which the young widow looked up t 
his troubled face disarmed him ; that ice-breakin 
sentence, so carefully prepared, so often rehearset 
went clean out of his head ; and Long Jake 
for one faint-hearted moment, would have giver 
far more than his credit balance at the station t 
be safely back in his hut ! 

Yet a moment later the plunge was made — 
veritable llounder of incoherence. Then, comin 
up — so to speak — for breath, a aeries of verbr 
splashes followed, tremulous with rough pent-u 
emotion ; for some seconds the words chase 
each other tumultuously from his hoarse throa 
then ceased. And the widow knew all that ha- 
been on the poor fellow’s mind for montl. 
past. 

How did she bear it? Silently, at first; the. 
with a slight catch of the breath ; then wit 
quiet tears. And when all was said, she lear 
forward on her low chair and pronounced, nr 
forgiveness, but words of thanks. Thanks for h:‘ 
tendernes.s to him; thanks for his foj'bearnnc 
with her on that awful day. Thanks to him 
The nuiii recoiled, and shuddered, and refused t 
believe his ears. He felt stunned, >vheu r 
reproach could have stunned him ! But a thi 
white hand was stretched over toward him, am 
whether he would or no, it buried itself in h 
great coars^fist. He dropped it quickly, drew 
deep sigh, Malf of relief, half of bewildermen 
wiped his shirt-sleeve across his brow, and with 
out a word, stepped from the veranda. 

Mrs Truscott called him back. He must sta 
a little while, she said kindly, and talk to her 
she never talked to any one, you see. Jake si 
down humbly ; lie would have done anything sh 
told him, just then ; but what could lie tal 
about? Silence. Jake shifted nervously. Son: 
subtle instinct whispered that he would be eve 
more disgraced if he left the lady to begin th 
convei’sntion. So he stumbled into this : ‘ I ’i 
goin’ to clear out o’ this soon/ 

The widow looked up from her needle- work i 
surprise, as well slie might ‘How do you mean' 
asked she, not without a]>preheusion. 

‘ These here ranges : 1 ’m going to leave ’em.’ 
‘Yes?’ — in a tone indicating interest. 

‘ Yes ’—in one betraying exhaustion of topic. 
‘And where do you go then?* 

‘Hal’ — with unexpected relief, and snrprh 
that he should have forgotten what was» iudee 
his point — ‘ home to England ! ’ 

Mrs Truscott dropped her work on her lap an 
looked swiftly up at the speaker. And for 
single moment — in spite of her thin worn cheek. 
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in spite of the lines that had come ten years 
before their time— for that one moment the 
parted lips, the wide-open blue eyes, the sudden 
tiash of stroll" interest, lit iin the woman’s face 
into beauty. The next, the blue eyes filled with 
tears, the chin drooped, the cheeks went jjaler 
than before, and a orokeii voice nipeated in a 
wondering whisper : ‘Home to England !’ 

‘Yes,’ saiil Long Jake softly; ‘home! For a 
trip.’ 

Ihit he had no sooner uttered the words than 
he jumped up clumsily without a word of warn- 
ing and stepped hastily out of the veranda. 
Almost instantaneously, Mrs Truscott heard a 
shrill exclamation, followed by a volley of angry 
word.s. 

‘Why, whatever is it? Ah, dear, dear, dear!’ 
she cried, ru.^hing out, with something akin to a 
fresh pang in her h(‘.art. 

‘It’s only this, ma’am,’ he cried savagely, 
throwing out a dramatic arm in the direction of 
a dark little figure that was racing I'apidly down 
the broad bush high-road towar»ls the other 
houses: ‘that there little snake has been a-hiding 
behind thi.s here picket-fence and a-listening to 
every word you and me has been a-saying. Uon- 
found her !’ 

The widow turned ; and, though the evening 
gloom was settling rapidly, it ueeiled but a glance 
to assure her that yonder skeltering imp was the 
one human creature in the townsln'p in whom 

she took any sort of interest little Martha Uyrne, 

whom she had even attempte<l to teach to reud. 
The hot blood mounted to the woman’s faded 
face. She faced about. But Long .lake was 
gone. CJrowing momently fainter, his mare’s 
rhythmical canter was borne to Mrs Truscott’s 
ears as the strokes rang out from the llint-strewn 
track. The widow sighed deepl}". Every breath 
she drew was a .sigh ; hut this one came with 
new force from a new pain ; or rather, from an 
ever-present pain re-awakened. 

‘Poor thing!’ said Jake aloud, as the nuire 
dropped into a walk at the foot of the steep 
winding track over Kazorback. ‘ No signs of 
business, as I could see. Why, Ihe place was 
never fairly started. Poor thing !’ 

Nearly an hour later, he put the mare into a 
canter at the top of the hmg gentle .‘^lope that 
stretched, through miles of tiiiiher, right down 
to the hut ; and then he was thinking of that 
look of Mrs Truscott’s when he spoke the word 
‘Home!’ ‘Ay, she’d go liome loo, fast enough; 
if she had the money,’ thought Long Jake. 

^ With the quickened .stride of the mare, the 
rider’s thoughts, too, came the quicker. At first 
he made no effort to c.heck them ; but pre.sently 
lu* found himself .snurring on the mare in order 
to leave them fur beliind. The grotesquely-twisted 
^iims fled by on either hand, bowing mockingly 
in the evening breeze as he passed ; then the 
round moon sliot up and painted the narrow 
track an itshy gray, and threw into merciless 
relief, among a world of phantoni.s, one solitar^^ 
mortal flying from a Thought. But the Thought 
was to be run away from. It twined its 
tendrils about the man’s mind, and grew and 
grew until he became hardly conscious of the 
trees rushing by ; the long gray track reeling 
out beneath, the scent of the eucalyptus forest 
tingling in his nostrils. Suddenly a peal of harsh 


grating laughter broke upon the silence. The 
rider instinctively pi.Iled up. The hoarse diaboli- 
cal peal was repeated ; but this time it was echoed 
by a low chuckle from l.oiig Jake. lie had lived 
in the bu.sh more ye;’rs Llian lie could count ; yet 
here, forso(jth, he was startled by the bushrnan’a 
familiar, the laugh ing-jacka.ss ! The momentary 
sensation, however, had an immediate effect : Long 
Jake shook himself together anti rodi^ slowly and 
soberly onward. Not that the Thought was 
expelled ; it was allowed to remain, hut on a 
dinerent footing; for now it was no Ituiger re- 
sisted, but willingly, coolly, discri minutely enter- 
tained. 

Before .starting on the rounds of his paddocks 
next morning, Long Jake made a caleulation with 
the butt-end of his stock-whip on the sandy soil 
outside the hut door. When the sum was worked 
out, he stamped out the figures, a.s if ashamed. 
Yet he had merely satisfied himself that in throe 
months’ time his gross saving.s would amount to 

I iretty nearly fifty pounds. ‘ And on that,’ said 
.ong Jake slowly, ‘and what the imire brings, 
we miijht manage it.’ 

The spring months that followed were trying 
ones to Long Juke. He never went near King- 
parrot h'lat. One or two trip.s lie made over to 
Wattletown, in order to negoliato lor the sale of 
the. mare with a storekeeper there, which ended 
in a bargain being struck that the mare slioidd 
be delivered and paid for by (’hristmas at the 
latest; but on these occasions Wattletown observed 
that the man from Kazorback conducted liimself 
very meanly, and that the little money he did 
spend was in hard cash. In point of fact ho 
made it lii.s first busine.ss to cash a small cheque 
at the bank on entering the township. Then, of 
course, there vere the inevitable visits to the 
home-station. But only two circumstances hap- 
pened really to break the monotony of life, which, 
after j^ears and \ * ars of it, became actively unpal- 
atable to Long ke’s temperament for the first 
time. The first of these was a vi.sit from hand- 
some John Byrne, who slept at the hut on bis 
way to the hoine-.station, where — so he said — he 
hud hu.sine.ss with Mr Noble ; though, in fact — 
which he omitted to add — he paid Jake the com- 
pliment of travelling many miles out of his way 
in onler to see him, since he came straight from 
the lair of a lynx-eyed congenial spirit at Wattle- 
town, and not from the grog-shanty on the Flat. 
The visitor, however, was too welcome for Long 
Jake to consider the visit mystcTious ; and as 
for sinister glances and eunning questions, Jake 
neither saw the first, nor was he even aware that 
tlie secoiul had been put — and answered. 

The other circumstance was this : one day he 
found lying in tlie station store an envelope 
addressed to ‘The Bouiidury-inan on Kazorback.* 

! It contained a few lines from Mrs TruscoU, beg* 

! ging Jake to call at her store beh^re- his departure 
for England, provide<l lie .should consent to be 
the bearer of a mes.«nge and a trifle or two besides. 
He spelt through the note with difficulty, then 
laboriously indited a I'eply and dropped it into 
the mail-hag. In his note a day in DecemW was 
mentioned on which he would without fail present' 
himself at Mrs TruscoLt’s service. After that, 
with a feeling of satisfaction quite new to him, 
he iiuiuired Jor the boss. Mr Noble, who had 
already heard with amusement of Juke’s projepted 
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trip home, was not surprised to liear now that 
he intended coming in for liis cheque about tlie 
middle of December. Jake, however, proniiaed to 
stay until a new boundary-rider should be sent 
out to the hut, which, it was in turn promised, 
should be done a flay or two bclbre that on wliicli 
he wished expressly to leave. 

As December drew gradually nearer, he grew 
daily wearier of his <laily work. He became rest- 
lessly impatient ; and his nig) its were broken by 
vivid, disturbing dreams. As a rule tliese dreams 
bore him back across seas of time and the w'orld 
to a peaceful little hamlet in Somersetshire. But 
they invariably ended by the distant and indis- 
tinct image of the English village fading before 
the strong, couvimdng presentment of King-parrot 
Flat ; or tlie two places would be fused fantastic- 
ally togetiier, as is the way with dream-locality. 

When at length the great day dawmed, Jake set 
out for the station at sunrise, riding the mare, and 
carrying all his personal belongiugH in the swag, 
strapped a<nms the smldle. At the station, .lake 
received his breakfast and liis cheque ; the latter 
— the account coming to a few pounds under fifty — 
being written lor tliat round sum, thanks to a 
graceful bonus from the boss. Thus emamdpated, 
Jake rode on to Wattletown with a heart of air, 
leading a station horse which Noble lent him for 
the completion of his roundabout journey to King- 
parrot Flat At Wattletown, the mare was sold, 
accoi’ding to previous arrangement, for twenty 
pounds down in cash. The chef pie also was 
cashed — all gold j so that when Jake ruile away 
from that prosperous settlement at four in the 
afternoon he had seventy sovereigns in the leather 
pouch on his belt, which was imprudent, in 
spite of his modest conviction that not .a soul was 
concerned — and tlierefore, he argued, not a soul 
could be acquainted — with the movements of so 
obscure an individual as Long Jake. 

After an hour’s (Msy I'idiiig, Jake was once 
more on thoroughly familiar ground ; for half- 
way between the Flat and his old hut that track 
was joined by the one from Wattletown. Never 
had this man’s spirits been so high Ixifoi'c, never 
had the sombre tints of the bush seemed so warm 
and gay in the glinting sunlight. Tlie gray rough 
track had never bounded so lightly from the 
heels of the good old mare ; though surely this 
heavy bony hack was not a patch upon her for 
spewed and lightnes.s. The excitement that had 
entered his spirit during the last months had given 
new life and animation to a narrow, silent, well- 
nigh aniiual existence. He was no longer the 
thing that repeatedly, for days, lay helpless at 
Byrne’s Kir, and returned to tlie hut he called 
home without a pang, without a regret, wilhfiut a 
hope. And here it was, in tliese endless cloisters 
of Biuooth round trunks, that the Thought hud 
come 40 him whi^h had worked all this wondrous 
change — the Thfiught that was now at last to he 
put to the test, whether it was wise or unwise, 
good or evil ! 

‘Ha, ha I Ha, ha!’ 

Ah ! that could startle him then^ but not now ! 
Long Jake turned round in the saddle to look at 
the queer clumsy bird — surely a bird of good 
omen. But he did not slacken his steady canter. 
‘Ha, ha, ha 1’ 

i This time the laugh did not come* from behind, 
turned sharply. Directly in the track sat a 


tall, motionless, masked figure on horseback ; and 
a voice that Jake thought he recognised cried : 
‘ Bale up ! ’ 

Bale up ! — the seventy sovereigns ! Jake’s 
heart quailed and sickened for a moment. The 
long barrel of a revolver covered him, and glit- 
teretl in the sunlight. Must he be robbed in 
broad daylight I \Vitli a wild cry of rage and 
despair, he buried his sjiurs in the sides of bis 
heavy mount and dashed straight at the high- 
wayman, leaning forward with Ins face on the 
boise’s mane. The robber, being less heavily 
mouiiteil, l)acked a pace ; and as Lt)ng Jake came 
on unarmed and reckless, took deliberate aim at 
the chest of the charging horse. A lirm fjuick 
touch on the reins caused the heavy brute to 
swerve ; and with a loud ring the bullet struck the 
near stirrup-iron, tliemte burying itself in tlie heel 
of Jake’s boot. The frightened animal thundered 
on ; and in an instant they were past, nearly 
bringing the smaller horse to ^aitli in their rush. 
A (juick succession of shots and uii even louder 
volley of curses lillid the air ; Long Jake felt a 
stinging, burning blow between the slionlder- 
blacles ; his brain sickenial, and bis body reeled 
ill the satldle ! 

Just as the fiery sun began to dij) behind the 
range, !Mra Tmscott beanl a furious clatter of 
lioofs outside. She rose hastily and ran out. So 
did Martha Byrne, whom the widow had tried in 
vain to get rid of all the afternoon. Stagger- 
ing through the little wie.ket-gate v’as a strange 
ligiire, all dust and sweat and blood, and tlie 
asliiest face man ever retdetl under. He made his 
way unsteadily up to tlui veranda, where he sank 
down with a deej) sobbing sigh ; and his head would 
have fallen back upon the boards had not the 
widow caught bis slioiilders and siippoited him. 
His breutli came thick and short, his eyes seemed 
closing ; yet his fingers fiiinlded feebly until they 
hud iinrasteiHul a leather j)ouch fi’oiii hia belt. 
And then his haiuls were powerless to lift it ! 

Tlie stricken man looked dumbly upwaril at the 
woman ; he could just raise a tnunhliiig pointing 
hand to her, then drop it significantly on the 
pouidi. His iVaii lips moveil, and from between 
tljciii came one faint word : ‘ Home !’ 

Little Martha had for once used her long thin 
legs to some purpose. After one quick intelli- 
gent glance at the pallid face of Long Jake, she 
had rushed like the wind to her father’s shanty; 
and now she was returning, almost as swiftly, 
'with a posse of its choice spirits. John Byrne 
was absent, and mysteriou.sly absent, from the 
township ; but foremost among them was Surgeon- 
major Wagstalf, carrying his instrument case and 
a vastly augmented pomposity of bearing ; and 
devoutly hoping that, whoever the fellow was, bo 
would live long enougli to give him (Wagstalf) a 
.show of getting hia hand in once more. Jack 
Rogers was there too, and Baddy Welch, and one 
or two others. As they came, up to the end of 
the store they could see right along the raised 
veranda. With the carmine glare of the setting 
sun behind them, the two iigiires that met their 
gaze seemed of carved ebony, both were black 
and so rigid ! As one man, the little party 
slackened its pace ; Paddy Welch doffed his felt 
wideawake, and the olhenj did the same ; then 
they moved forward very, very slowly. And 
Jack Rogers said, just above iis breath, * but. 
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somehow, more gruflly than he intended to say 
it : ‘ He ’s cone home square enough now, boys ; 
and for good /* 

Yet darkness fell over King-f)Mrrot Flat, and 
the boys still lingered outside the widow Truscott’s 
store. For the Surgeon-major said there* was still 
the gliost of a chance ; and the Surgeon-major 
was sober and on hia ^nettle, and ouglit to have 
known, even if he didn’t. 

That day week they ran John Byrne to earth 
in the ranges. They dragged him back to the 
Flat, and would have lynched him in sight of 
his own bar, but for one circumstance. The 
ink was scarcely dry on an official bulletin nailed 
to the door of the now flourishing opposition 
shanty which set forth that the patient was at 
last definitely out of danger. And they found its' 
author, the gallant ami skilful Surgeon-major, 
already gloriously drunk after his week of enl’onred 
sobriety by the sick man’s bed. 

So Mr John Byrne, amateur bushranger, was 
taken over to Wattletown ami handed over, cjuite 
nicely, to the police. Thanks to a woman’s nursing 
and a Surgeoii'inajor’s experience, Long Jake 
pulled through, .lust when the days began to 
shorten, and camping on Ilazoihack became mean 
work, tlie shutters werii put up at the new store. 
A week later, Long .lake’s trip home began. Jhit 
Jack Rogers tai*iied out quite right after all : 
the trip was confessedly ‘for good.’ Nor was it 
made alone. 


* THE BOSTJMAN OF THE ATLANTIC. 

‘ What news. Bat?’ 

‘ Son a a bit, sir and Bat proceeds to puT 
away steadily at his pipe. 

The harboui’- waters lie so (piiet. before us, that 
the lights of the shipping are, almost as steady as 
those other lights which we know to shine from 
the hills. Beneath ns, at the edge of the wliarf, 
the engines of the tender snort and splutter, ami, 
save Bat’s pipe, this is the only sound to he lutard. 
The whole world seems in silent waiting for the 
arrival of the Ocean Postman. Six days and some 
hours have gone since he sent word that he had 
started on liis race from New Voi'k ; and soon 
from the watch-tower of a western cape -upon 
whose slopits we lay idly, j^esterday, watching the 
waves roll in below — there will l)e telegni])hed 
word that, far out on the Atlantic, he has been 
marked steaming fiercely to the eastward with bis 
letters for a hundred thousand homes. Until 
that message shall come, we must rest ; for weary 
limbs remind ns bow, earlier in the day, we 
climbed the cliffs to their fartliest verge to watch 
the great sea-steamers creep past and disappear in 
the haze of the west. 

It is scarcely ten o’clock, yet tlie little town 
seems already asleep. A watchful revenue oHicer 
pauses to glance somewhat suspiciously, as we near 
the sheds he guards, but his face brightens wdien 
he recognises us. 

* A dark night, sir. — Any news?’ 

‘ Not yet. — (jlood-uight’ 

* Good-night, sir;’ and he resumes his lonely 
walk as we turn up the hill for home. 

* Here ; wake up ; there ’s somebody below.’ 
‘Ehl’ . 


‘Turn out ; tliere’s a knock.’ 

Our friend, well used to being roused at these 
uncanny hours, is at the open window. ‘Who is 
it ?’ he asks. 

The answer comes ii a rich brogue : ‘^le, son*; 
and Bat says if ye’ll please liasteii ’■ 

The night-air i.s cold, and we are uniobed, so 
the rest of the im'ssage lias to be taken as heard in 
the noise of the descending window-frame. 

We have little time to waste. Even as we dress, 
w*e know that flic keen prow of the swiftest ship 
afloat is cleaving the dark waters in a mud race 
with time. Not a trace of dawn. We go down 
the hill through darkness that can almost be felt ; 
for it is cloudy and the street lamps were put out 
long since. 

At the quay, all is in readiness. The old gray- 
haired north-country sea-captain looks askance at 
US as we step on hoard tin; tender, and there is a 
signihcance in his tone as he drawls out ; ‘ Are 
ye ready now V 

‘ V\‘s, captain. — Co ahead.’ We turn and walk 
aft. 

'J'he little vessel trembles, as the first stroke 
of her paddle-blade sends a great ring of foam 
! spreading out into the night. Slowly she turns — 
labours for .a moment, and then, as it wore with a 
glad leap, speeds foi’ward to meet the Bostman. 

JVrhaps you may wonder why he needs to be 
met ? Vvhile we steam into the outward channel, 

; and along betwei'ii the ghostly lines of ancliored 
! ships towards tlnse sleeping foi’ts that guard the 
harbour- month, yon shall he enlightened. 

The harbour of (Queenstown, whence we are 
setting out, is not the harbour of the homeward- 
bound mail-steamers, which ])nsH on to England. 
When, lioweviu', the tide, threatens, as it often does, 
to keep the incoming mails waiting outside the 
English port, then, from (Queenstown, the ocean 
steamei* is int( ]‘f‘e|)ted by our tender, and the 
mails aie transt* ’ . d, to lu; forwarded by a special 
train, thiough L;...)in and llidyheail, to London, 
where, perhaps, they may be delivered and read 
l)efore tlie giant who carried them from the New 
World h.is crossed I he harboui -har at l averpool 

Of those who come out wdth us to meet him, 

* some are liere by necessity, as our friend, who 
, W'ill I’eceive the mails, and the Customs officer, 
j who will see tliat nothing else is received. By 
I necessity, too, comes the ])ih>t, wlio, wdieu the 
j mails are discharged, will carry the giant on to 
I Liverpool ; and, by necessity also come the burly 
1 detectives, good-iuitnred rejuesentatives of the 
j powers that he. By cuurtc'sy come the news- 
' boys, the railway agents, and the hotel guides; 
land sometimes the agent of tlie (eiitral News 
I drops in to steal an eai ly coj)y of the New York 
HernJd, and to ferret out, in the few minutes he 
will Iiave, all the news tiiat he cun of tlie voyage 
— who was horn ; who di(‘d ; wlmt dangers^Lave 
been passed, and what strange sights seen. 

We are nearing the forts now, and for a moment 
arc at re.st, though tin* mgiiies throb on to fight 
the incoming sea. Away towards what we know, 
despite the darkness, to be. the land, the light of 
a lantern rises and falls. It is the boftt of the ' 
harbour-pilot, who Joins ns that, in case oL trouble, 
be may guifle the oeemi steamer to anchorage here. 
Nearer and nearer the surging light gleams. We 
can seethe fa(!l;s and arms of four atout l)oatmen 
labouring to carry their boat in the teeth of the 
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tide. Stroke by stroke they draw near until close 
by, and the pilot waits a wave that shall enable 
him to clamber on board. 

We speed on again. To our left, from the clilf a 
lighthouse Hashes and darkens, as it will Hash and 
darken again and again until the sun by-and-by 
shall put it out. There is a gray tinge in the far 
east, and we can feel the little vessel rolling with 
a new and sickening regularity. We have entered 
the open sea. W(i draw our miiHlers tighter and 
press our caps down as we face the mist-laden 
wind. No one speaks. 

The engines move ceaselessly : pulse, throb — 
ulse, throb ; and a long white trail fades away 
eliind us. Every nerve is strained as we gaze 
to the west, where, we are assure«l, the ocean 
steamer’s head-light will soon be seen. 

‘And a fine head-light slie has, too,’ says onr 
friend proudly ; ‘ we shall sight her miles awa3\* 

Good-naturedly, yet coutemptuoiislj^ withal, the 
night-glass is handed to us ; and somewhat un; 
steadily we guide it to what we think must be the 
horizon. Save the solitary lantern of the light- 
ship due soutli, not a trace of light is to be 
found. 

The captain paces to and fro beside ns, and, 
careless as he appears, be sure that his eyes scan 
the western sea anxiously. His voice is first to 
break the silence : * Send away there.’ 

‘ Mind the sticks,’ says our friend as he leads 
us to slielter. As we move, the rockets hsap from 
the lower deck. Far away to the soiitli-west is 
seen an almost imperceptible glimmer, the first 
faint gleam of the Postman’s hintern, and, like 
till}' falling stars, his distant answering rockets 
Hash across the black sky. 

Pulse, throb— iHilse, throb. The engines quicken. 
From below, the deck-hands carry up dry gratings, 
and place them in readiness to keep the mails from 
the aamp deck. 

Half an hour passes. The Postmairs lantern is 
rising now like a planet from the waves. 
Through the glass we can distiiiguisli a black 
hull dotted with tiny lights, and tlie white foam 
leaping from the prow. 

We speed on. Very majestically the ocean 
steamer moves towards us in the gray light. 
With what terrible strength she comes ! Woe 
to the vessel that should cross her path ! Impetu- 
ous, like a living thing, she dashes past a ((uarter 
of a mile distant, though her engines were stopped 
long since. 

‘Go after her!’ growls the captain, and our 
engines throb again until we are alongside. 

‘Stand Ijere,’ says our friend, ‘and take care 
not to get in the way. Time is too precious for 
ceremony.* 

What running to and fro ! AVliat casting of 
huge hempen hawsers to bind us hist to the giant, 
wbo;o iron wall is outlined with faces of sea-tired 
passengers ! 

We slip on board. The saloon and the great 
palace-hotel that surrounds it are of less interest 
to us than the mails, and soon we manage to 
leave our excellent detective^ guides, that we may 
creep'quietly up to our friend as he stands by the 
gangway. 

We peep overside. How the great ropes groan 
and ti’emble, and how the little vessel leaps fcside 
the appai'ently motionless giant ! 

‘Forty-~two, five, nine; fift}^ — three, seven, 


eight ; sixty— one (stetidy, there !), four, seven ; 
seventy.* Bag by bag the deck-hands are hurrying 
the giant’s letters forth. Some carry but one bag, 
some two, some four ; and the oHicers at the 
gangway head tally with a precision born of 
habit. 

Now the hundreds of bags lie snugly piled 
upon the tender’s deck below, and the passengers 
with their luggage follow. The dainties for this 
morning’s breakfast in the saloon have been carried 
on board ; the last newsboy scuttles out, the gang- 
way is drawn up, and tlie hawsers cast oH’. 

‘ Good-bye— Good-bye.’ 

The friends of a week wave farewell from the 
receding ship. A faint cheer (?choes over the sea ; 
and the huge vessel, with the pilot on board, 
steams away into the glory of the rising sun. 

As we turn back to the now visible hills, 
among whic'h the liaibour nestles, wonders such 
as only Turner could paint and only Buskin 
could describe, Hush the sky and gleam again 
from the sea— wonders of saffron niul green, of 
red and of gold. The passengers as they stand to 
watch arc mostly qni(?t and very pale. Here and 
there, some self-confident citizen of New York in 
a high-pitched tone ‘guesses’ little of the old 
countiy. AVhat wonder ! He has none of that 
strange home-love which, by-and-by, wdll force this 
pale-laced Irish lady to set her teeth, and cough 
omiuoush', and turn seaward to wipe away her 
t(jars. 

The lighthouse has done its duty, and has gone 
to sleep, and along \>y the fort the Hash of the 
sentr^^’s bayonet may be seen. In the harbour, 
no one is yet awake ; but the sliips lie clean c«t 
in the sunshine as we hurry on bi'tween their 
lines to the wharf. 

‘Stand back, please; stand back there-- mails 
first’ 

PiLssengers, visitors, tradesmen, all are set aside 
that Her Majesty’s mails may pass by. 
j ‘One, three, five, nine, ten;’ and so on as 
before. 

The engine of the express train shrieks, the 
doors close, and awn}’ the mails go, overland, to 
distance thus their old friend the Ocean Postman, 
who has gone on to England by another road. 


THE MONTH: 

S U I B N C K AND A U T 8. 

Mr Pritchard Mohuan’s gold mine in Wales 
seems to have fulfilled the sanguine hopes of 
its promoter, for during the past year no less 
than thirty-six thousand pounds’ worth of. the 
precious iiuital has been extracted from it, in 
addition to a mass of quartz which awaits crush- 
ing, and which, if the yield should continue 
the same, must contain half a million’s worth 
of metal. The average yield gives a piofit of 
five pounds twelve shillings per ton, wliich is 
about one pound per ton more than the richest 
gold-fields of Australia ever brought to their 
owners. Improved machinery, facilities of trans- 
port, and other circiimsUiuces, will coiu'se 
contribute to this result It is to be hoped that 
the Crown royalties upon such property will be 
dropped, as the tax has an injurious eHect upon 
suefx an enterprise. A correspondent of the Thnes 
points out that under the Mining Act of Ontoiio 
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all lands are free of royalties and duties in tions of life. Working women and even men 
respect to any ores or minerals thereon, and have, we arc told, recoinse to hair-dyeing, for the 
that this exemption from tax has encouraged reason that wlien r^ray hairs sliow themselves 
enterprise and labour, and has thus had a most work is dilficult to procun*, it being a prevalent 
fortunate effect upon the wealth of the couiitr3% notion among employers tliat gi-ay hair means a 
\Ve are glad to note that, in connection with sure sign of ago and weakmiss. This is, of coiiiRe 
the Agricultural Show at Windsor, the Farriers’ a mistake, for most persons have among their 
Company will offer pn>.es for the shoeing of acquaintances those wliose hair lias clianged from 
horses. These prizes will vary in amount from its natural colour at quite an early age. Tlie 
one to ten pounds, and the cornpidition for them imposture is bad in itself ; but the evil becomes 
will be limited to Windsor and the metropolitan intensified by the ciiiployment of dyes such as 
area. Each competitor will have to fix a fore those containing lead, which may have a very 
and a hind shoe, and must bo prepared to answer mischievous effect upon the general health, 
questions with a view .to test iiis knowledge The possible removal of tattoo marks has often 
regarding the anatomical structure of the horse’s formed the subject of Bpeculation, and it will be 
foot. This is a step in tlie right direction, and reineinhered that it came up during the celehinted 
we trust that it will be followial by the granting Ticbboriie Claimant trial. Men who, during 
of certificates for the practice of a trade wliicli some idle moment, liave permitted themselves to 
is too often left to unskilled and therefore cruel be thus marked, have often in later years, when 
hands. in another sense they have become * marked ’ men, 

In many philosophical instruments, fine threads wished that they could eradicate the blue lines 
are employed. Thus, in the telescope, threads ui>ou their skins, and have tried various strong 

from the spinneret of a spider are us(‘d, ami agcniis, such as vitriol, to burn tbein out. A 

in some observatories a special kind of spider writer in a Freiicli scientific journal gives the foi- 
ls bred, so that the s'.pply sliall not fail, lii lowing recipe for eradicating tattoo marks w'ilh 
delicate galvanometers, again, the little mirror suc.c.ess. The .skin is first of iill (overed with a 
which, by a reflected l»eaiu of light, denotes its strong solution of tannin above the marked place's, 
sliglitest movement, has to be hung by the finest re-tattooed W’itli a needle, and then rubbeil >vith a 
fibre of spun-silk. Mr C. V. Bo3^s has, how’ever, stick of lunar caustic (silver nitrate). After- 
shown by experiment bow' much finer tbreuils wards, the skin is treated with powdered tannin 
than nature alfords can be made artiticially ; how^ several times for sonic days, with the ri?sult that a 
it is possible, indeed, to make one less than the dark crust is formed, wdiicli subsequently comes 
teu-tlioiisandth part of an inch in diameter. Hi.s olf, leaving only a redness behind. This, after a 
method of production is as follow's : He melts in time, almost disappears. It is ])ointed out that 
an oxyhydrogen blow'pipe llame a piece of rock only a small patch of skin should be operated 
crystal, which he draws into a rod ; then, taking upon at a time, so that the ])erst)n treateil can he 
this rod, he once more melts it, and drawing free to w’ork at his usual occupation without con- 
a fibre from it, attaches that fibre to an arrow', finemeiit. 

Still bolding the rod in the Hume, the arrow Thoughtful persons wlio visit the Great Exhibi- 

is suddenly shot from a bow', and draws out tion at Paris, and wdio will possibly ascend the 

witli it a tiny liair of rock crystal which is great Eilfel Tow'er, will be apt to ask of wdiat 
hardly visible wdtliout a microscope. Wo may good i.s ihis cur;* structure beyond showing 
note tliat something of the same kiinl is brought wliat iron girder-work can accomplish. That it 
about in nature during a volcanic erui)tioii, wdieii will prove a great attraction to many visitors from 
ejected stones (d'tcii have long streamer.s of glassy all parts of the w’orld is most probable, for the 
character attached to them. This glassy filament- ordinary siglitseer is aUvays ideased with novelty, 
oils matter is known as Pole’s hair. It is pro- just as a child is delighted wdth a new' toy. But 
duced in abundance at Kilauca, Hawaii. ^fr this pleasing of the multitude seems to be a little 
Boys explained his method of producing these thing tow'ards countenancing such a huge under- 
quartz fibres at the recent conversazione at the taking. There is, of coursi*, the commercial side 
Royal 8 ocict\', of which he is a Fellow. of the enterprise to be considered, and if it be true 

Another most interesting exhibit there was that that ton thousand persons can be accommodated 
of Afr Brereton Baker of Dulwich College, which on the various floors of this modern babelVitliont 
indicates a significant discovery with regard to inoouvcnieiicing one aiiothei-, the returns from 
the gas oxygen. We have all seen the familiar gate-money wdll yield a rich harvest. It is to he 
lecture-room experiments with this element. In hoped, however, that anticipations of tlie nseful- 
jur.s of the gas it is shown that sulphur, phos- ness of the structure as a meteorological obsepa- 
phorus, carbon, iron, &c., wdll deflagrate w'ith tory may be realised. Certainly, observations 
great energy and with abundance of miniature taken under such conditions have never before 
fireiyorks. Mi* Baker has proved that wdieii the been possible, for we cannot compare a shifting 
gas is thoroughly dried nil these substances can be balloon wdth a firm strmdure such a® this presAts. 
introduced into it in a highly heated state w'ithout It has already been announced that three labora- 
conil) list ion taking place. Hitherto, this inertness tories will be erected on tbi; Tow’er, one for 
has not been recognised, save that \vc know that astronomical w’oik, another for meteorological 
iron will rust sooner in a moist atmosphere than instruments, nml a thii.l for the periodical testing 
it will in one which is comparatively dr}'. of the atmosphere. It is also stated that from 

The Ldmcet informs us that the practice of hair- the highest platform cloud-photographs wiU be 
dyeing for the concealment of one indication of taken daily, wdth a view to systematic stndy of 
the approach of age is by no means confined to cloud-form.s over a wdder area than has before 
the W'oalthy, or to those whose attention to their- been possible. 

personal appearance is one of the great occupa- Some Roman remains have recently been 
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unearthed at the Beddington Sewage Ftirm, near 
Croydon, Surrey. These take the form of solid 
brickwork channels, which doubtless formed the 
heating apparatus for baths, and are similar in 
arrangement to strurtures wliich have lx?en 
excavated elsewhere. It is tbought probable that 
this discovery may point to the near proximity of 
a Roman vilhu The site of such a villa was 
found about a mile from this spot in the year 
1860 . 

Another interesting discovery has Vkjcu inmle at 
Rochester, wliere, near the beautiful west front of 
the cathedral, have be(m found the foundations of 
an apse. It is believed hy some that these remains 
may belong to a stone church built by /Etlndbert 
in (50 4 , being the year in which the sees of London 
and Rochester were established by St Augustine. 
If this be true, these ohl foumlations would 
ixipresent one of the first Saxon churches built of 
stone ill this country. Arclneologists will no 
doubt soon settle this interesting point. 

A good cement for mending cast-iron which 
has become cracked through heat, as in the case 
of any kind of retort, is said to be com]»oniided 
by mixing asbestos with a suiliciency of white- 
lead to make a stiff putty. Such a cement can be 
applied to u retort whilst hf)t, and it will soon set, 
and make a permanent and durable joint. 

The idea h.'us been mooted that India-rubber 
roads in London would be a desirable innovation ; 
but we fear that unless some cheaper source for 
that material be found, the proposal cannot be 
realised. AVe may rmuition tliat for some years 
a short length of road has been laid wdth India- 
rubber at the Midhtrtd HoUd^ Loinlon, to deaden 
the noise of vehicles passing into the great 
station. 

It was stated some time ago by Dr Zenger, of , 
Prague, that valuable contributions towards 
weather-predictions might he obtained from pho- 
tographing the sun, provided that the plates used 
in the work were those known ns isochromatic 
(a word which very insufficiently describes a 
gelatine plate which will reproduce (colours in 
their true tone relation to one uuother). Such 
photographs, he tells us, will indicate with great 
certainty the coming of atmospheric disturbances 
of all kinds ; for on tlie approach of storms, the 
pictures will show round about the suu rings of 
circular or elliptical shape. If this be the case, it 
is obvious that at all naval stations where storms 
are common, the necessary apparatus should be 
provide<i*for taking daily photographic images of 
the 6un. "J'he recent cyclone, which was so 
disastrous to the American and Clermau navy, 
might have been foretold by such means. 

Sir A, H. Walker has invented uii oil cartridge 
for use at sea in making rough water smooth. 
The cartridge is fired from any form of firearm, 
and is so constructed that, on touching the 
water, the oil<Mdll escape and spread over tlie i 
surface. In connection with this question of the 
use of oil at sea, wa may mention here that a 
correspondent of the and Naval Journal 

suggests that the ancients learnt the efficacy of 
the system from the habits of sea-birds. Fish- 
eating birds, it is stated, have the power of eject- 
ing oil from the mouth, and they invai iably do so 
when captured. This writer has seen such birds 
iloating in spaces of, comparatively quiet water, 
when all round the sea was rough: In botli the 


South Atlantic and South Pacific, he has noticed 
this phenomenon, and believes it to be due to the 
oil ejec^ted by the birds themselves. 

Professor Mobius, referring at a recent meeting 
of the Physiological Society of Berlin to the habits 
of so-called ilying-fish, stated that it was quite an 
erroneous idea that these creatures possessed any 
such powers of flight as are characteristic of birds, 
because the anatomy of their fins and muscles is ■ 
not adapted to any suidi action. The fish, fright- 
t‘ne<l at the approach of a vessel, will jump out of 
the water, as other fish will, and is then sup- 
ported on the wind by its outstretched and evenly ' 
balanced fins. S<.>me have supposed that the fish 
exhibited true flight, because oi the buzzing noise ■ 
wdth which its movements are accompanied ; but ■ 
the Professor says that this same noise can be 
ohLained when a current of air from a pair of 
bellows is directed towards the fins of a dead fisli. | 
The rising motion of the fish over the waves can 
be explained by the upward currents of air which ■ 
are produced h}^ the horizontal wind striking the ■ 
curved surfaces pn'sented to it hy the water. He | 
thus concludes that all the motions of the fish in I 
the air are quite passive. ' 

The phonograph has lately in the hands of Dr j 
Pinel of J^aris done good service in throwing light ! 
upon that curious condition called hypnotism, i 
which, ever since the early experiments of Mesmer. ' 
has puzzled the thoughtful, and has been a fiiiitfiu i 
source of wonder to tlie ci’cdulous. Dr Pinel fin<l8 ' 
that hypnotic patients will obey the directions con- 
veyed to them mechanically by the phonograph as 
readily as they will obey living words. He argues 
from this, and it would seem with much good 1 
sense, that the theory of animal magnetism that | 
is, a magnetic current passing from oiiei’ator to 
i subject — must, be entirely baseless, and that the 
' real cause of the phenomena of hypnotism is due 
to a disonh^red mental state. 'J'hose who have 
closely watched experiments in hypnotism, and 
noticed the comparatively small number of persons 
who are ‘sensitives,’ will be inclined to agree with 
this view of the matter. 

It has lately been suggested in France that the 
patients in hospitals who are suffering from infec- 
tious disorders might be placed in verbal com- 
munication with ihcir friends at stated times by 
means of the telephone. 'J'hc idea seems to be 
an excellent one, and wouhl confer a privilege 
that w'ouhl be miuh appreciated hy both frieiuls • 
ami patients. The expense would be trifling 
compared with the ammint of happiness which a 
realisation of the scheme would bring about. 

There will probably be a good deal of photo- 
graphy, holli professional and amateur, going on 
at the Paris Exhibition, for the permission to 
take pictures is not to be sold as a monopoly to 
one firm, as is the case gemirally at Exhibitions. 
But certain stringent regulations must be com- 
plied with before a camera can be carried within 
the building or its grounds. 4'he most important 
one is the payment of a fee of twenty francs for 
four hours’ work. But a season ticket conferring 
the privilege of photographing during certain hours 
of each clay during which the Exhibition is open 
can be purchased for three hundred frff 4 :cs. We 
publish th(‘pe particulars because we have had one 
or two inquiries upon the subject. 

Tlie American Machinist recommends a con- 
venient method of obtaining photographic records 
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©f the patterns, or >voo(leu models, iised by iron- 
foundei’s, so as to prevent them being lost eight 
of as they pass from hand to hand. A sheet of 
white paper is spread upon the Hoor, and upon it 
are arranged tlie separate jiattcrns, each with, a 
ticket hearing a number placed upon it. Above 
this paper is suspended a photogrupliic camera, 
and a negative is produced. From this negative 
two prints are made, and wliile one is kept in 
the office, the other goes to the foundry. It is 


of even small houses, for the supply of baths, 
vfec., that it is satis! actory to have an assurance 
that they are free Jtrom danger from fire. 

White solid paraffin, which is now used so 
much for the manufacture of candles, is being 
ina<le in Brazil from peat. The factory is at 
I Mai'slin, where an immense deposit of peat more 
I than one hundred and fifty feet in thickness is 
supplying the raw material. The induBtry is in 
I the liands of a Company, and three hundred 


obvious that by quoting the numbers attached to 
the })atterns in all future communications, mis- 
takes would be impo.ssible. The system is clearly 
applicable to many other trades. 

Mr Neyer, of Ostritz (Germany), has pakuited in 
this country a method of preparing waterju’oof 
roofing which combines a chemical treatment of 
fibrous material with a dressing of tarry com- 
pound. The method of production is briefly as 
follows : The fabric of jute, flax, or other suit- 
able material is first of all treat. d wuth tung- 
state of soda and ammonia sulphate in water, 
to make it incombustible. It is then dried and 
submitted to an asphalting process, by being 
passed through a heated mixture of tar, asphalt, 
sulphur, and oil. The surplus of this mixture is 
now removed as the fabric is passed between iron 
rollers. It is next sanded, and the sand is in- 


persons are at ])re8ent employed on the works. 

THE GREAT GUN ‘ PEACK^rAKElC 

It is not perhaps known to the general public 
that in the early days of artillery improvements 
in the Uniteil States — nearly half a century ago 
— one of the first attempts to leave the beaten 
track and to construct a very large gnu on a new 
princiide was made by Commodore Stockton of 
the United States navy in 1842 and 184^^ ; nor is 
it generally known why this gun was withdrawn 
arul never heard of again. 4lie reason is a sad 
one, and the story will now be fold. 

. Commodore Stockton at the period named wa« 
in command of the Princeton^ a fine man-of-war, 
I and one of the first constructed with a screw 
I ]iropeller. Both pro]»eller and gun were objects 


corporated with it in its passage lietweon other 
rollers in its still warm and plastic condition. It 
is now cooled, and is ready for use. 

A curiou.s result of the high price to which 
copper has recently been run by speculators Is 
Been in an important alteration which has taken 
place in the Ann'i'ican Clock Industry. Most of 
the movements of these cheap and excellent time- 
keepers have hithei to been made of brass. But tlio 
price of brass being governed by that of copper, 
tlie compound metal became so dear that the 
manufacturers looked out for somethiug cheaper. 
Tliis they have found in soft sheet-steel, which, 
placed under the dies formerly used upon bras.s, 
gives exct'l lent results. From tlds a<’cident there 
is little doubt that most of the working parts 
of the cheaper kinds of clocks will be made of 
steel instead of bras.s, as heret(jfore. 

An interesting paper on the ‘Risk of Fire 
from Steam and Hot- water Pipes’ was lately r«N'id 
by Mr A. I). Mackenzie before the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts. Mr Mackenzie has made a ' 
number of experiments, as a result of which he 
is able to sliow that it is next to impo.s.sible to 
raise ordinary pipes used for lieating ]inrposes 
above five hundred degrees, and this heat he. 
could only attain by bard firing and an addi- 
tional load on the safety-valve. Most apparatus 
of the kind cannot be lieatiKl beyond four 
hundred degrees ; and as paper, w’ood, cotton, 
&;c., cannot be readily fired until the heat amounts 
to about double that figure, there seems to be less 
risk from hot- water pipes than was birmerly 
believed to be tlie case. He put forward the 
theory that mice attracted by the warmth of 
the pipes would be apt to make their nests in 
close proximity to them, and the.se nests being 
of hithly combustible material, might prove a 
8onr«e of danger from fire. We may assume, 
however, that the great proportion of mj'^Bterious 
fires which are not incendiary are due rather to 
overheated fines than to hot-water pipes. The 
latter are now considered such a necessary part 


I of great intiua^st and much curiosity; so much so, 

' indeed, that it was determined by the inventor of 
j the gun to invite a j>aity of c.bout one hundred 
i guests, including President Tyler, most of the 
cabinet ministcfi-s, a number of members of Con- 
gress, djstinguish(‘d foreigners, and ])rivale friends, 
who were asscniltled on board the Priiicefon on 
the 28th of Ktdjruary 1844, then lying in the 
Upper IVitomac river, to witness the working of 
the screw-propeller, and the firing of Gonimo- 
duro Stockton’s newly invented wrought-iron gun 
the ‘ Peacemaker,’ as it was salirically called. This 
gun carri' a spherical shot weighing two hundred 
I and twenty-five pounds, wliich was considered ' 
i a prodigious advance on the huig sixty-eight, 

I wlii< h l\a<l held its own in the front rank up to ■ 
! iliat period, (’ommodore Stockton, the inventor 
I an<l manufacturer of the new gun, W’as very proud 
I of his novel idea, as placing liiin amorigsl, the 
first leaders in the advancetl movement for the 
improvement of the. existing artillery. He was 
eipially alive to the immense advantages of the 
new screw propeller, as giving comjjlete command 
over the rapid movements of a ship in any re- 
quired direction ; and he had accordingly brought 
his ship to Washinglon to show wliat he had 
accomplished, ami to exhibit some experiments 
before Ins assembled guests. 

All being ready, the Prrticrton. steamed away, 
passing slowly and grandly down the Potomac. 
The Marino Iknd wa.s in attendance, the weather 
was splendid, and all went ‘merry as a marriage 
bell.’ When near Mount Veiiion, luncheon was 
' served. At the conclusion of the. repast, every- 
body want on deck, all but T’resident Tyler, who 
remained below to cxiihaiigc some pleasantries 
with his affianced l^ride, Miss Gardner, her father, 
Colomd Gardner, having gone on deck with the 
rest. (.k)mmo<Iorc Stockton, Mr Gilmer,*tl5e Secre-^' 
tary of the navy, and Commodore Kennon took 
their stand on one side of the gun ; Colonel Gard- 
ner, Mr Unshar, Secretary of State, and Colonel 
Maxey on llie other ; whilst Colonel Benton of 
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the Artillery went to the rear, in order to wateh 
the exact course of the shot. The f;iin having 
been carefully trained and all hping ready, Com- 
modore Stockton gave the woril to fire. A tre- 
mendous explosion followed, occasioned by the 
bursting of the gun into hundreds of fragments, 
which were scattered around with terrible force, 
spreading death and destruction on every side. 
On the smoke clearing away, a fearful spectacle 
presented itself. The apaj-e round the carriage of 
the gun was covered with dead and wounded. 
Mr Gilmer, Mr Ui»shur, and Commodore Kennon 
were struck by pieces of iron and instantly killed ; 
and Colonel Maxey and ( 'olonel Gardner also, by 
the extreme violence of the concussion produced 
by the explosion; whilst Commodore Stockton, 
Colonel Benton, and a member of the Senate 
named Plielp, were thrown prostrate upon the 
deck, deprived of consciousness, an<l very severely 
hurt ; and many others were also badly wounded 
by flying fragments. Some of the killed were 
mutilated and disfigured by being struck in the 
face and breast by heavy pieces of the gun, and 
otherwise torn and injured. As nearly all the 
killed and wounded had wives or relatives on 
board, the scene of anguish and sorrow which 
followed this accident can be better imagined . 
than described. 

That the gun possessed great merits, and was j 
consti ucted on sound principles, there can be no 
doubt ; but it was clear that wrought-iroii, with j 
which it was made, was not strong or tough enough 
to bear the enornious strain put upon it by the 
explosion of a cartridge of powder sufficiently 
heavy to propel a shot weighing two hundred and 
twenty- five pounds. Subsequently, Oanlain Kud- 
man’s process came into use, l)y whicii guns are 
cast hollow on a core barrel fille<l with water, to 
assist the cooling ; then Parrott followed, amongst 
other inventors of that period, with his huge and 
curiously shaped guns, which, from their singular 
resemblance, were irreverently called * soda-water 
bottles.’ As these were brought forward, they 
were quickly adopted, and readily employed in 
the United »States navy. 

The public were filled with dismay at the 
failure of this gun, from which so much had been 
expected, and also with infinite sorrow at the 
traged}^ which had been enacted on bojird the 
Princeton, and the lo.ss of so many valuable lives. 
Mr Gilmer and Mr Upshur were buried from the 
‘White House,' the rre.sident and nio.st of the 
high state oflicials following the hearses with 
every mark of sincere respect and .«ioitow, the 
general public fully entering into and sharing 
these kindly feelings. 


THE LOST AUT OF WELDING COPPEU, 

The art of welding copper was well known to 
the ancientf^ ; but the secret by which two pieces 
of copper can be joine<l so as to present as perfect 
a union as that made in welding iron was by some 
accident lost, and many million.^ since been 
spent in resuscitating it from oblivion. The lo.st 
art is stated to have been at last rediscovered 
by Mr JAirfes Burns, of Pittsburg. The economic 
value of tile process lies in the fact that, even by 
the best methods now known to metallurgists, 
scrap cannot be economically utilised 
^ of the difficulty in welding moss of 


pieces into one hotly. Mr Burns recently demon- 
strated before a critical audience that his process 
is not a mere sham. After flattening a rod of 
copper three-eighths of an inch in diameter, he 
formed a disconnected ring. The usual ‘scarfing* 
process — forming a union by means of an oblique 
joint — followed ; and then the operator, after 
sprinkling a certain powder over the piece, pro- 
ceeded to make a weld which, when cooled, 
showed a perfect union. He next took the ring, 
which measured two inches in (liameter, and 
submitted it to a strain until its longest width 
had been extended three-quarters of an inch, its 
shorter width being narrowed to a corresponding 
degree, a circle being thus changed into an 
ellip.sis. This was a more severe test than iron 
is expected to stand, and demonstrated conclusively 
that the union of the two ends of the rod was 
not the mere ‘ brazing ’ of the coppersmith. 

Mr Burns* discovery opens up a new field in 
working copper, and will in all probability cause 
great changes in some lines of manufacture. At 
present, to make a copper ring for fitting over 
a joint, or making a gaskcjt or Joint, it hud to be 
cut round out of a solid plate, causing great waste. 
To repair broken or defective pijjes, brass liad 
to be useil ; and slioiiM an intense heat strike 
the brazed part afterwards, the brass would melt 
and i‘uiu the piece. Jiut by 'the Burns process 
the economic use of copper is assured, and copper 
scrap, now worth but one-third its weight of new 
copper, would be as high in value as ingot copper. 
It IS said that the ingredients which form the 
powder used by Mr Burns in welding are very 
cheap. 

A SUMMER SONNET. 

It is tbc Suinmer-tiine; sweet odours rife 
From fiower-Iips, breathing fragrance, fill ibo air, 

For Earth’s great lieart is warm with rich, full life, 
And golden sunshine lingers everywhere. 

Bright blossoms crown the mountain’s rugged brow, 
And happy birds make glad tlie verdant wood, 

Where, tinkling low ’neath overljunging bough, 

A brooklet seem.s to murmur, ‘ (lod is good.’ 

Fair ro.ses blush, as wooing breezes pass, 

And roseate clouds wait on the radiant morn ; 

While, from her lowly home amid the grass, 

The lark soars fur above tlio ripening corn, 

Singing her Maker’s praise in strains sublime. 

Sing too, siul heart ; it is the Summer-time ! 

E. Matheson. 
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QUEEN ANNE’S CONSERVATORY. 

A DKEAM IN SUMMEB-TTME. 

‘Nobody ifl in town,Lsays tlie fusliioimble worU 
But we, iny literary chum and I, are not of that 
world ,* we belong to tlie three mil lion and odd 
Nobodies who i>eople at all seasons of the year 
the now so-called empty streets of London. The 
blinds may be down in Mayfair, Belgmvia may 
be a howling wilderness given over to grimalkins 
and charwomen, even the sober regions ot Port- 
land Place and Harley Street may liavo only ‘the 
Master* at home — notwithstanding this, in Ken- 
sington Gardens, on a dreamy August afternoon, 
there are plenty of children pelting one another 
with the fallen leaves, or sailing boats on the , 
broad pond ; plenty of loungers in twos and 
threes, who seem to fiml the world quite full 
enough for comfort and happiness ; plenty, too, 
of lonely folk, who look as if ‘the season’ made 
small difference to them one way or the other. 
And these arc all Nobodies ! We are qnittj con- 
tent to form a part of this negative population, 
and stroll on over the rustling carpet of leaves 
through the long straight avenues in search of 
some quiet shady nook in which to lounge and 
dream. 

Through the branches comes soft summer sun- 
shine, lighting up the greenness, until one could 
almost fancy that tlie year were young, and hud 
just donned its spring mantle, so tender is the 
colouring among the tree-tops. Who first plunneil 
these wonderful avenues 1 and how many years is 
it since they were but lines of small saplings, 
swayed by every breath of wiiuU Now, they 
tower around ns in their magnificent strength, 
and seem to mock the puny lives of ‘poor 
humanity.* But a wintePs blast or a .summer 
storm could shatter their greatness in a moment ; 
humanity lives on through the ages, ever rising, 
*ever expjjiding, until, perchance, at last there 
shbll coifie that peilection which But meta- 

physics leads us to stone walls, and stone walls 
bre^ heads, so we will come back into the sleepy j 
sunshine of this everyday vrorld. 


AVhen we reach the old Palace, it is quiet 
enough for the most devoted lover of solitude. 
We throw crumbs for the pert sparrows that 
are fluttering happily about careless of our inva- 
sion. The news spr(?ads quickly of tlie feast pro- 
vided, for in ten minutes numbers are hopping 
on the pathway in front of onr seat, or quarrel- 
ling with their neighbours who have secured an 
unjustifiable share of the spoil. 

How pleasant it is to get out of the dust and 
noise into this peaceful quietness ! Yet people 
will tell you in perfect good faith, if you desire 
rest, that you must straightway convey yourself 
to the Sahara or Greenland, or some other spot 
equally inacces.sible and uninviting, for that 
nothing in the way of repose can be found except 
in such desolate rejgions. Other persons less 
ambitious, i t equally unpractical, will say: 
‘ Take a holiday ; have a run ubi'oad. Nothing 
like a thorough change, you know, for setting you 
up.’ And the unfortunate wretch who has per- 
haps but five sliillings to spare for ‘ a holiday,’ 
sighs over the well-meant advice and turns back 
hopiilessly to his work. He cannot stand ‘excur- 
sions’ with their necessary row and hurry, and 
the five shillings would not take him out of town 
from even Saturday to Monday. So he grinds on, 
quite unconscious that he could find ‘bits* — to 
use a painter’s term — in these Loudon parks of 
ours which are as resting and quiet as any soli- 
tude in the world. He could not get grandeur or 
perhaps perfect stillness ; but there is enough of 
beauty ; and the ‘ roar of London,’ mellowed by 
distance, resembles but the humming of a swuriu 
of bees or the murmur of far-off waves. ^ 

We leave our sparrow friendS and saunteil^ 
round to get a better view of tlie Palace. It looks 
very sleepy and <lecayed. The sunshine shows 
its smoky stucco urns, and suggests that 
takes much interest in its well-being. Some^OW^f 
os we lean on the iron railings and 
the smooth lawn with its bright 
seems as if the old place had died with ife forilaiM 
greatness and \janted burying. Even 
sentry-box has a desolate air. Is it 6n» 
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tion, I wonder, which always giv^ an appearance 
of decay to a place that has come down in the 
world ? Tlie lawn may be trim, the flowers gay, 
the windows shining ; and yet there is a stillness 
that is not of life ; it is difficult to fancy that 
people still are born and marry and die within 
Its walls. 

Suddenly the sun shines out brightly : free 
from its accustomed veil of smoke, the face of the 
Palace sparkles -it has grown young ; the flower- 
beds are turned from ‘I'ibbou* borders’ into ‘patch- 
work ; ' the trees have ti'ansformed themselves 
into peacocks, teapots, and all the odd shapes 
that adorn a correct ‘JJutch garden.’ And who 
are these quaint figures that have stepped out 
from the portrait- frames to ])romenade among the 
pleached alleys or over the smooth bowling-green 
Defore attending tlieir royal mistress at supper 
in the great conservatory ? Is not that the model 
waiting-woman, Mistress Abigail Hill, flirting with 
her future husband, and anon casting envious 
glances at her kinswoman whom she is so soon to 
rival, the haughty Sarah of Marlborough % That, 
surely, is the ‘handsome Englishman, Malbrook’ 
^himself, who stands aside, listening witli deaf 
ears to the gossip of T)r Trimmel as lie angles for 
that bishopric which is not to be his just yet. 
The great Duke has sometliing else to think 
about : his manor of Woodstock, with its fair 
mansion Blenheim ; the municipal and official 
honours poured upon him ; the thanks of a 
grateful nation for his many ‘famous victories.’ 
No thought of coming evil crosses his mind as he 
Keea Mistress Abigail pounce upon Mr Speaker 
Harley, who has just arrived, and tlraw him into 
long and mysterious converse. And yet, not long 
hence, Marlborough and his haughty Duchess will 
be crashing to their fall, amid the bitter sneers of 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, and Henry St 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke, the latter of whom 
is at this moment forgetting his state cares in a 
hot literary discussion with Mr Joseph A<ldison. 
This lust has not ns yet given the Spectator to the 
world, neither lias lie commenced his unhappy 
married life at Holland House hard by, conijern- 
ing whicli it has been well said : ‘ Holland House 
^'is a large mansion, but it could not contain Mr 
Atldison, tlie ("?ouiitess of Warwick, and one guest. 
Peace.’ But Mr Addison has just quarrelled with 
Dean Swift, and the great satirist’s latest pamphlet 
is being severely handled in couvscapience by his 
quondam friend, who observes, in the course of 
conversation, that 

‘Horry, inv dear bdlow, are you asleep? It 
is just six o’clock, and I have an article to finish 
for the Scratchar^ and to review that idiot Smith’s 
book on “ Lunatic Asylums,” and heaps of things 
besides, — Come home, old boy, come home. I’ll 
beta fiver you contemplate founding an Asylum 

’*'or Decayed Vegetables — and intend taking that 
bid greenhouse 3 "on(ler as a mod cd. —You’ll never 
turn your mooning dreams into L. S. D.’ 

And; my literary friend, who, in spite of his 
and general boheiiiianism, is much more 
aUvev^Ttbe prosaic facts of every-day life than 
’ l^yi^atS'ched-looking self, hr-»yes me off rernorse- 
lesafy to ignoble tea and chops in our distant 
.Bloomsbury lodgings. 

> Aa we tramp homewards, my thoughts linger 
the quaint vision which th^ sight of Queen 
built originally for a Ban- 


queting Hall, and frequently used by Her Ma^jesty 
as such, had called up ; and 1 register a menM 
vow that, while my friend is making mined^meat ; 
of some unhappy rival in the Scratchety I also will 
for once improve the shiniug-lamp-lit-hpur, and/ 
I turn my ‘ mooning dream ’ into a study in black ; 
and white. ' 

I JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

1 By David CHuraTiE Mukray, 

Aiitlior of ‘ Vai. fiTUANuK,’ ‘.T oskph’b Coat,’ 

‘ Rainbow (»olp/ oIc. 

CHAPTER XXVin. * 

Presto ! A change from the ycdlowing lanes 
and whitening wheat-fields of late summer to a 
glistering field of snow. Trees and hedges bare 
of foliage, but sparkling thick with rime after 
a night of frost and fog. 8nelling sat in his 
own room chafing his knees before a great coal- 
ffire anil staring into the shapes that formed 
there. One of the chance-presented faces bore a 
grotesque likeness to Tobias Orme ; and Snelling, 
after glaring at it wrath fully for a second or 
two, took up the poker and demolished it with 
as much gusto as it it liad been a living bugbear, 
Snelling knew by this time, what was known 
to the whole eountry-siile, that the wretched 
I Tobias bud betrayed the secret be laid meant 
to keep, and instead of enriching bis j^atron and 
himself, had enriched the rightful owner of the 
land on which his precious discovery had been 
made. Within reach of Snelliiig’s hand lay a 
letter ; and when he had destroyed Mr Orme’s 
imagined likeness, he took up this missive with 
an angry fretful je.jk and ghmeed over it con- 
temptuously. It was written in a somewhat 
shaky luuulwriting, which had once been clerkly, 
and a good deal over-infoinied with flourishes, 
and it was couched in tint most involved and 
polysyllabic phrases the writer could discover. 
It came from Mr Orme himself, and perhaps 
that fact had helped Snelling to identify his 
correspondent’s inflamed countenance in the glow- 
ing coal. The letter announced the writer’s 
approaching arrival. 

‘Plunged,’ wrote Tobias, ‘from the loftiest pin- 
nacle of hope into the inofoiindest abyss of 
poverty, scarcely able to predict at the moment 
of time at wbicli 1 indite these despairing lines 
b}^ what providential opportunity I siiall succeed 
in acquiring the wherewithal wliereby to secure 
the necessary Queen’s-head for its despatch, I ven- 
ture, sir, with all fitting respect, but at the same 
time with all the energy of wliich language is 
capable, to beseech you to recall from memory the 
promise made in happier days. In the hope, sir, 
that that promise has not utterly escaped from 
your remembrance, I shall venture to present 
myself to-morrow morning at the hour of eleven, 
as near as 1 can make it, at yoiir door— a door, 
alas ! once hospitable, a door to which 1 have i 
twice borne tidings of the utmost importance 
to its owner, but a door at which, I fear, I cant 
no longer look forward to that w’armth of welcome 
to which I once fondly dreamed thaf I migh||' 
have a perpetual authority to aspire.’ ' „ 

Snelling was not an En^disn stylist, and 
spite of his bitter grudge against Tobias, a mourn- 
ful admiration touched him. He knew for his 
own part that he might as well have tried to 
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% as to write that letter. ‘Tliat’s where drink 
can carry a man of learning/ he said half aloud, 
as Mr Orme’s sordid figure and sodden counten- 
ance presented themselves to his memory. ‘Why, 
with a power of expression such as that man’s got, 
he micnt ha’ been anywhere at his time o’ li'fe 
if he’d only kept himself sober. 1 reckon I shall 
have to see him when he conies; but he’s been 
bitter harm instead o’ good to me, and he’ll have 
to sufi^er for it. If he’d ha’ kept his tongue 
betwixt his teeth, he’d hu* been a rich man tin 
minute.’ He turned and struck a bell which lay 
upon the table. ‘Mrs Wilkins,’ he said to the 
housekeeper who silently answered llie summons, 
‘I’m expecting a person of the name of Orme. 
He’s been here before, and you’ll know him 
when you see him. He ’s pretty shabby, I reckon, 
but you ’ll show him in when he comes.’ 

He had not long to wait, for the housekeei)er 
had scarcely reliretl a minute when she returned 
and tapped at the door : ‘ The person you ex- 
pected, sir.’ 

Suellinjj whceded slowly round and took stock 
of his visitor mercilessly from head to loot. The 
W'retched Tobias wore bouts that gaped ; his coat 
was out at the elbows, and liis trousers were 
broken at tlie knees. He had some dreadful kind 
of black Btuir, grayed with dii’t, w<u\ud about his 
neck and stulled into the bosom of his waistcoat. 
The toper’s glow had faded from his nose, the 
tinge of which had deejiened under the winter 
cold to a ]>iiu'hed ]nirple. He dangled in one 
hand a wretched relic of a hat, and looked alto- 
gether 80 piteous, that Snelling, who ha<l fully 
made up his mind to give him notliing, could 
aflurd to be compassionate. I 


it again is more than 1 can tell, and more than 
any man can tell me.’ 

‘But there’s coal, sir,’ cried Tobias; ‘there’s 
coal everywheie.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said SiicUing, nodding at him in a chill 
anger, ‘ there coal every vvliere, maybe. That 
ain’t tlie question, my man— that ain’t the ques- 
tion. There’s coal there, like enough, but there’s 
sand on top of it.’ 

‘Sand, sir?’ asked Tobivis, meekly and feebly. 

‘yes, sand — a dry, live sand as runs like water. 
You might as well try to dig a hole in a horse- 
pond US sink through it. TlieyTc making a trj^ 
to fathom it this very day ; but for all I know, it 
runs down to the bowels of the earth. That’s 
what your discovery has done for me, niy nmii. 
It’s landed me on a job as might break liothschild. 
If you’d kept sober and brought me the news 
you could ha’ brought me twcuity hours earlier, 
you might ha’ been riding in your own trap by 
now, like my man Isaiah.’ 

Tins intelligence seemed mentally to annihilate 
Mr Orme for the time being ; he stared piteously 
straight forward, shivering a little with cold, but 
saying notliing, and except for his utterly dazed 
look, giving no sign that he felt anything. But 


in a while he began to whimper, his under lip 
t)rotriided little by little, and Ids tears began to 


‘You’ve brought your pigs to a pretty market,’ 
e said, >vith well-fed, well-warmed complacenev. 


he said, >vith well-fed, well- warmed com])laceriev. 
‘You’j’e better than a sermon ageu drink, you 
oi'e. Tins is what you’ve conu; to.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered the wrecked Tobias, ‘this 
is >vhat I ’ve come to.’ Tie took a terrible old 
red handkerchief out of his hat and wijied his 
eyes with it. The}’ were watering, half with cold 
and half with his inward spirituous pathetics. 
‘ You can hardly find it in your heart, sir, to be 
hard upon a man like me.’ Here Mr Orme’.s 
knowledge of human nature at large, and of 
Bobert Snelling in particular, failed him. It was 
precisely upon a man like him that Snelling could 
find it in his lieart to be hardest. 

‘You said you’d come,’ Snelling answered, ‘and 
here you are. 1 wouldn’t say T wouldn’t see you, 
for I’m a man as likes to do things straiglitfor ard 
and above-board. If you think you’ve got any- 
thing in the natur’ of a claim on me, let’s have 
it in plain words. 1 made a bargain with you to 
give you two per cent, ou the profits of the news 
you brought me last summer-time. Where are 


the profits? If I was to claim two per cent, on 
the losses up to this minute, you wouldn’t fetch 


tae Josses up to tins minute, you wouldn t letch 
the money it you was rendered down and sold.’ 

^ ‘ The losses, sir ? ’ asked poor Tobias. * I hope, 
sir, that I have led you to no losses ?’ 

‘It matters very little what you hope, my man,’ 
returned Snelliim, contemptuously dignified. ‘ It 
matters^yery little whether you hope at all, or 
whethA-yoii don’t hope at all. D’ye know what 
your confounded news has cost me ? TTp to date, 
riot a penny under seventeen hunderd and fifty 
pounds. Whether I shall ever see a penny on 


protruded little by little, and liis tears began to 
flow. 

‘Look here,’ cried Snelling, on whom a display 
of thi.s kind could be expected to produce but one 
otfect, ‘if you want to sheed tears, go and sliced 
’em outside, where it don’t matter. I won’t have 
you ci'viug over my new carpet.’ 

‘O sir!’ ci'ied ’jk^bias, roused once more to a 
knowledge of himself by his patron’s voice, ‘you 
can’t exjiect to prosper if you leave me to stiirve.’ 

‘Can’t I?’ said Snelling grullly. ‘I’ll chance 
that, my man.’ 

‘ Vou can’t! you can’t!’ Tobias moaned. ‘I 
am the C- ’ imbus of this America, Mr Snelling. 
Nobody s : ever do any good with my discovery 
if 1 am left to starve ; 1 know they won’t ; 1 ’m 
sure of it.’ 

Now, this view of things was natural enough 
from ’fobias’s standpoint, but less natural from 
Snelling’s ; and yet it struck the latter with iin 
oddly superstitiou.s feeling. 

‘I’ll tell you what I’ll do with yon,’ he ^aid. 
‘You’ve got no more claim on me than I should 
have if 1 was to go to Barfield Hall and ask my 
lord for his title. But if you ’ll uiulertek keen 
away aiul niver to bother me any more, I’ll ineK 
a bargain with you. Provided I get new.s as this 
sand can be passed tlnough, I’ll give you a ten- 
pound note ; and if it isn’t passed through, I si i all 
give you nothing. You’ve got no more claim to 
that ten-pound note than you ’ve got ou the clothes 
I’m wearing ; but I’ll do that much for yoU.. I’ 
the meantime, you can sit i’ the back kitchen and 
have a bite and a sup tlieer, (pid I’ll givA my.; 
housekeeper orders to see to you at once. That 
the last you’ve got to look to, and that 
certain, nor can’t be for some hours to come.’ 3 

‘If you would be so extremely good, 

TobiasJ ‘as to allow me to wait and see’ ’ k"-' ( 

‘You can sit i’ the back kitchen if 
said Simlling; ‘youdl bo in nobody’s 
and you’ll have a bit of a fire to sit by:- Witli' 
that he rang tl e bell and gave "pompouf aedeni 
for the bestoveal of his miserable guest 1 
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It was out of no pity for Mr Orinojs discomforts 
or disappointments tl'iat he did this ; it was a 
kind of sop to circunistiince or bid to fortune. 
Snelliiig would have 8corne<l the open statement 
that there was any such thiiig in tlie world as 
that blind foolish deity of luck whom in his soul 
he desired to propitiate. A man’s genuine belief 
is not by any means that of which he is logically 
persuaded. The absui'd and uni easonahle fancies 
which move him to action are beliefs more settled 
and profound than tlie most cherished dogmas 
which leave him inactive. So Snelling believed 
that the foolish deity might diminish or increase 
the obstacle which lay between bini and bis hope 
in acconhince with his treatment of Tobias. It 
wa!B like the gambler’s consultation (»f the cards 
before tbo game, likelier than not to have its 
preilictions falsified, and yet none the less to be 
rejjurded with hope and fear. 

lie had an appointment that d,'iy with Proctor, 
the renowned engineer, who had been culled in 
to determine whether or not it w’erc worth while 
to continue the operations. If the vi‘rdict went 
against him, it meant a clean loss of at least a 
tuousaud pounds. He had exaggerated things in 
talking to Tobias, and felt as if he were Justified 
in setting off the figures (;f great sums against the 
background of that unfortunate’s poverty. If the 
verdict went in his favour, he was no longer merely 
a man of solid substance but a man of w^ealth. 
He had no need for w’ealtb, and knew jvs little as 
any man alive how^ to put it to aiiy uses profitable 
to himself ; and yet he yearned and burned and 
thirsted for it. The stinh-nt c)f human nature 
finds himself confronted by many difficult pro- 
blems, but there are not many of them so puzzling 
os that presented by the love of money for inert*- 
money’s sake. Snelling ditl not propose to liini- 
self to do anything with his prospective riches, 
even to live better or lie softer. It wouhl have 


be sure ; and near where it had used to stand, the 
furnace fires of the new engine sent up a column 
of smoke, ami the panting of the engine itself 
throbbed faintly audible on the quiet country air. 
Gazing in that direction, Snelling half regretted 
his engagement with Orrne. He would have 
given something to liave been first in the field, 
and miicli to have gone swaggering with the pro- 
clamation that he w’as the first to have recognised 
the riches of the district. It was Tobias’s folly 
wdiich had robbed him of that splendid chance. 
Yet be dared not altogether be wroth with him 
just then, lest the foolish genius he courted should 
choose not to be propitious. Ue stifled his anger 
and rode on. 

His own shaft lay at the foot of the Beacon 
Hill, and wdlhiii two hundred yards or so of the 
local line of rail\va 5 \ As he trotted tow'ards it, 
the engine began to pant and the wheel over the 
shaft to revolve, and thinking that somebody 
might be coming to the bank with new’s at that 
moment, he shook his reins and hurried onw’ard. 
There w'ere two or three loiing(*rs at the side of 
the sliaft warming tlujii’ hands at the fire heaped 
j in an iron brazier ma<le by the simple expedient 
j of punebing an old bucket full of holes. 

‘Any neW’s?’ Siiidling asked as he dismounted. 

‘Mr Proctor’s dowm, sir,’ one of the men re- 
, sponded. ‘ One of tlie chaps w’as up just now’. 

I It seems the sonndin’-rods W'as forgot, sir. Better 
leave the boss inshle, if you mean to w^ail, sir. 

There w’as a raw' desolate hovel built for shelter, 
constructed of all manner of odds and ends, and 
into this Snelling led his horse. There were one 
or tw'o clumsy stools overturned on the fioor of 
beaten earth, and against one w’all a primitive 
fireplace had been erected. The fire wdiich lay in 
I it filled the rough-cast room with smoke, and 
* Snelling banged the door angrily open before 
be sat down. He w'aited for half an hour, and 


been hard to exaggerate or increase by any amount i at the end of that time his impatience mastered 
of wealth his sense of personal importance and i him. 

majesty, and except that he intended generally ‘Let Mr Proctor know I’m here,’ he called; 
to make money breed money, he bad no de.signs I and the fire by this time burning clearly, he drew 
at all respecting it. And all tlio same he coveted j up to it and fell to brooding. The great mining 
it, as a saint longs after virtue, or a repentant j engineer’s entrance awoke him from his thought*, 
sinner after forgiveness, or a young artist wdien he There had been a iiiisuiiderstanding, Proctor said, 
thinks of fame, or a lover who looks foiuvard to ; The man inslructed to bring the sounding-rods 
his union with his sweetheart. There is nothing ; had not obeyed his orders. A messenger had been 
desired of men wdiich creates or can create a more despatched for them, and might be ready at any 
preoccupying longing for possession than money minute. 

excited in his mind. ‘Look here,’ said Snelling, ‘I’ve got other 

' In due time he mounted an<l rode juvay tow'ards business than this to see to. Give me a Yes or No- 
the shafu at the bottom of which his hope.s lay as soon as you can, if yon please.’ 
hidden in darkness. In the neiglihourhood of ‘ My dear-r sir-r,’ the engineer responded, * I 
Beacon- Hargate the wdiole country undiihites ; can tell ye nothing till I get the sounding-rods, 
gently into hill and vale, hut tlie Beacon itself j Then 1 ’ll let you know' in an hour. In the* 
. tops everything, and from its summit on a clear j meantime I ’ve a bit o’ business with Messrs Day 
: day there is an uninterrupted view of at least ■ and Winter. I’m due there in half an hour, and 
a dozen miles on any side. Snelling’s road letl j I must get away.’ 

hini '»past its cre^t, and when he had rcacheil the I ‘My affairs,’ said Snelling .surlily, ‘are about as 
! summit be paused fora moment and looked round pre.ssing as Messrs Day and Winter’s.’ 

, on the familiar landscape. The discovery of the *Ay, ay, sirl’ said the man of science. ‘To 
i earth’s hidden trea-sures had as yet done but little you, sir, but not to tbein.’ He buttoned up his 
[' to alter its character, and the broad field of snow' overcoat and bustled cheerily from the place, 
altnost obliterated qveu these signs of change. Snelling was left alone with his anxieties for an 
'j ^lf-^-dozen pit stacks and an engine-house were hour, and at the end of that time a ipl^ssenger 
■ in '.course of construction ; hut the hard winter came to say that an accident had happened to the 

g ' her had stopped the work, and they stood sounding-rods, by which they had been twisted. It 
Hill, with no signs of life about them. Day’s w'ould take three or four hours to put them into 
bouee had vanished from the* landsca|)e, to w'orking order. The anxious man arose in Wrath, 
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and an oath escaped him. He had not been guilty with fire. There ’s nothing will save the house,/ 
of such a falling-off from respectability for a score sir, and we can’t fmd Ma.ster John nowheer.’ 
of years past j but his nerves, tough and dull as He heard the news without a word, and rode 
they were, were at a terrible tension. He sat on. Was it possible that fortune had at last so 
tom between the dread of heavy loss and the far befriend eel him ? 

•expectation of unmeasured gain, and his suspense 

was almost unendurable. He went outside the 

hut and tramped up and down, nj) and down, np El lDEMlCb I AST AIsD PREshAi. 
and down, wearing a long track in the otherwise The late epidehiic of Yellow Fever at Jacksonville, 


EPIDEMICS PAST AND PRESENT. 


unsoiled snow of a neigliboiii ing meadow. 


on the Atlantic coast of .Florida, caused consider- 


The engineer came bark again, and they waited consternation on the otl.er side of the water, 
iinvipi'.v flll-t.hnr attention on this side owing 


anxiety further, sat down in slow torment and 
scarcely spoke a word for liours. One of the men 
brought them some coarse food, and the engineer, 
accustomed to rough fare, attacked it clieerfully; 
but Snelling waved it voicele.ssly away. 

At long la.st, a.s the winter dusk was falling, 


to the well-known scientist, Mr R. A. Proctor, 
having fallen its victim. It is a terrible scourge 
to tlie tropical and subtropical regions of America, 
which are hardly ever entirely free from it, though 
it rages with special violence at iutervais. 


two men came down the road bearing a dozen area, however, tends to Ixxome more circiuu- 
lengths of jingling iron on their .shoulders. Bcribed. It used to be ('ommon in all the eastern 

‘Here thfiyaro, cried IWtor;' and now we 'll of the United States as far nortli as 

know in a iilfy. He made ready to descend. m i t i i i i. i • *i *. 

Snelling felt that he could not bear to look on ! '»’/ ‘’"'’‘"8 ’• ‘® century 

the slow work of preparation, lie shut himsidf rarely got north of C harleston except m 


resolutely. indoors and stared at the glowing coals. 
.The hungry hor.se champed at his bit and now 
and then gave a rattling sliiver. A^»ice.s from out- 


Voice.s from out- 


told himsedf, ‘ they shall see no .sign in me.' 


‘Well?’ said Snelling without turning. 

‘We’ve proved five-and-twenty fathom sand,’ 


connection with arrivals from southci’U latitudes. 
Its ravages have at times even extended to 
Europe. During the first twenty years of the 


side told how the preliminary woik was going on. present century there were constant and mysteri- 
Then the engine throbbed for a little while, and ous outbreaks of tbe epidemic in I be principal 


there was silence. Spanish ports, and year after year the southern 

The next half-hour was an agony of covetous- and eastern coast towns of Spain sulfered heavily, 
ness and foreseen failure, but the man sat in the The last outbreak wfis in Darcelona in 182J ; and 
dark like a statue. since that datt^ the country has practically been 

‘ If it ’s all a mistake and tin* money ’s lost,’ he free from tlie scourge, though Lisbon had a 


serious visitation in 18.'’) 7, when six thousand 


The engine got to work again and paused again; j)ersons of all grades of society perished in a few 
and Proctor, bearing a lamp, shouldered abruptly weeks. Yellow fever lias rarely visited England, 
into the luit. though in IHGf) an outbreak occurred at Swansea 


which was i'ltal to twenty ])ersons. 

The orig i. of the disease is by no means certain ; 


said tbe Scot; ‘and 1 should Just eoun.scl ye to but it had evidently a close connection with the 
give it up and sink elsewhere. Ye might drop all slave-trade in the first instance, as all its best 
ye’ve got into that bole and never see a ])enny k?iown seats in America correspond very closely 
of it.’ with the ports at which slave-cargoes were landed. 

After all, Snelling was not without heroi.sm in That yellow fever is not of African origin is 
his way; lie reared his great bulk and settled his clear; the disease is unknown on the Continent, 
coat about him. ‘If that’s so, it’s so/ he said except in connection with returning shij^s ; and 
quietly. ‘ Good-night to you.’ He .shook hands, even in America it rarely attacks pure-blooded 
led out bis lK)i’.se, and mounted. There was a negroe.s. i 

snow-light in the air, but otherwise tbe niglit was The theory which at present finds most accept- 
dark, without a star. He rode calmly enough for ance is that tbe disease began by the filth of 
a while; but by-and-by his head and shoulders slave-ships being discharged in the American 
began to droop, and the horse, falling into a foot- harbours at tbe end of their voyages, where it 
pace, jogged on wearily, as if his master’s depres- fermented in the hanks of miul, and spread 
sion touched him, as perhaps it did. Nearing the poisonous germs through tlie air. Yellow fever 
top of the Deacon, Snelling heard a wild clatter of is specially associated with seaports, mid particii- 
hoofs before him beyond the ridge of the hill, larly with the lowest or most alluvial parts of 
lie glanced up, and behold the sky was ruddy, tlieni, and it rarely apiiears any distance inland. 
Even whilst he stared at it, a figure came galloping It is a contagious ana malignaj^t disease, oftetk/ 
wildly over the crest, black against tlie wild glare attended with a peculiar yellowness of the skiQjC 
of the sky. a fact which gave rise to the name by which ii>; 

^ Look out!’ roared Snelling. ‘Where arc you is known. It attacks its victims very suddenjy^l 
coming top the first symptom.s being weakness and resQ^i^- 

The rider pulled up with difficulty, and cried ness, speedily followed by faintness, giddin6M,:i^^C 
out iu ^breathless voice to him if that were Mr chills. The crisis generally occurs udthm4w6ti!^^f^/ 
Snellint5« , four hours of the first seizure, and th4 

‘Yes,* cried Snelling with a fierce foreboding, and robust are particularly liable to bfe 
* What ’s the matter P off by it. Much doubt still exists 

‘ The house is afire, sir. A lump burst in your nature of tbei contagion, some 
• neveu’s bedroom. Mrs Wilkins heard the crash, sidering it to be only conveyed r^/ger^^ 
Jhiit she couldn’t go in : the place was swimming infection ; while othei'S hold it to be 
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malarial infliiences, without direct or indirect 
contact with a previous sufFerer. 

Another epidemic, of whicli we have, unfortu- 
nately, had wider and more recent experience 
in this country, is that of Smallpox. Though 
this’ disease does not now commit such fearful 
ravages as it did in times past, it still reniiiins 
one of the most serious febrile complaints, and 
while probably more contagious thfm any kindred 
disease, the nature of the contagion is not yet 
clearly ascertained. It is now pretty generally 
accepted that smallpox is propagated from germs 
carried in the air ; but of what these germs 
consist and how they net we have no certain 
knowledge. Close contact with sulFerers will 
convey the infection, and so will their clothing, 
even after weeks and months have elapsed ; but 
it seems very probable that the disease is exteii- 
I sively propagated by .means much more obscure 
and indirect. The medical books report a ease 
from America in which germs crossed a rivei- 
live hundred yimls wide, and infected a number 
of» carpenters working on the other side ; and 
cases fi’equcntly occur iu which it is impossible 
to trace the manner in which the infection is 
carried. 

The history of the disease is also involved 
in considerable obscurity. It is believed to have 
originated in Asia, and was first noticed as a 
distinct complaint l)y Procopius towards the end 
of the sixth century ; Vut the oldest accurate 
description of it which we j)ossess is that given 
by Kiiazes, an Arabian physician, who wrote iu 
the tenth century. Tlie contact witli Asiatics 
occasioned by the crusades scjoms to have spread 
smallpox widely over Europe, and this country i 
suffered from it very sevcrtdy, especially during the 
thirteenth century. In loi? it first appeared iu ; 
America, where it committed frightful ravages. 
Like other contagious diseases, it seems most fatal < 
when introduced among populations for the first > 
time. Prescott estimates that in Mexico alone it i 
destroyed tlirce and a quarter million inhabitants ; 1 
and in Brazil it extirpated whole tribes. In | 
North America it was cnually virulent ; Mr Catlin i 
in his work on the Nortli American Indians i 
speaks of six million red men being curried off i 
by the hideous plague. TTie Jhike of Argyll in ' 
ills recent work on Scutlan<l gives records of the i 
terrible ravages it committetl in that country in 1 
the seventeenth century, when the ei)ideuuc sjmred i 
neither high nor low. It was particularly fatal i 
to English royal personages about this time ; < 
William III. nearly died of it, and it proved Fatal I 
to his consort Queen Mary, to his unde the Duke < 
of Gloucester, and to the eldest son and youngcist 1 
daughter of his predecessor, James IF. The < 
introduction of inoculation, and afterwards ’’of ] 
iVacuination, coiiibined with the gradual import- ( 
•Meo of sanitary conditions, have considerably ] 
ravages, though the recent outbreaks j 
jj^ 'Sheffield and elsewhere show it to be still a < 
evil. ' I 

J W© *hay, however, congratulate ourselves on ^ 
from many of the epidemics from ^ 
suffered; such terrible < 
)|fc^nrges the Black Death, the Sweating Sick- < 
t Plague, we now know only by ^ 
lliijtoe, ; of these in beHeved to have ] 

in China, and took its name from the ] 
which usually appeared on the person ] 


of the sufferer. These spots were symptomatic 
of putrid decomposition, and their appearance 
was nearly always a fatal sign. Beginning with 
I inflammatory boils and tumours, the Black Death 
I produced stupor, menhil affections, and palsy of 
the tongue, tne last generally becoming black, as* 
if suffused with blood. The characteristics of 
the disease were burning, unshikeable thirst, pains 
in the chest, spitting of blood, and fetid breath. 
This pestilence attacked Europe in a niihl form 
in 13-4:2, and may be traced as moving in the 
wake of the numerous caravan routes from the; 
East. Spreading from the north coast of the 
Black Sea to Constantinople, and from thence to 
Italy, it radiated from there by many routes over 
the whole of Europe. Wherever it appear(?d it 
committed such fearful ravages as mateiially to 
check tlie increase of population ; in China the 
deaths from this disease were estimated at thirteen 
million, and the rest of the East lost nearly 
twenty-four million ; whilst a moderate calcula- 
tion puts the loss in Europe at twenty-five 
million. London and Venice h^st 100,000 inhabit- 
ants each ; and Paris, TTorence, and Norwich 
half that numl)er apiece. It caused so serious 
a decrease of population in this country for n 
time as to create a great dc!arth of workmen and 
labourers ; and iu consecpicnce, a great rise in 
wages. Professor 3'horold Kogers, who has investi- 
gated the economic, bearings of this disease very 
thoroughly, states that the working-classes were 
at no time so w'cll olf in England as during the 
period which immediately follow-ed the ravages 
of the Black Death in the fourteenth century. 
Jt is never known to have made its appearance 
.since then. 

A century later this country was attacked by 
another serious epidemic, the Sw’oatiiig Sickness, 
which W'as so called because, in the w'ords of an 
old wu’iter, *it did most stand in sweating from 
beginning to ending.^ It first made its appearance 
ill England, and was generally knowui on tlie Con- 
tinent as the ‘English sweat.’ It wuis observed 
generally to span^ foreigners in this country, and 
also to bo specially fatal to Englislimcn wlicn 
it appeared abroad ; and it w'as surmised that the 
immoderate use of beer, then so common in 
England, rendered its inhabitants particularly 
susceptible to the disease. Beginning in 1485, in 
the army of Bichmond, afterwards Henry VII., ; 
it spread quickly over the country ivith most 
fatal results. It seems to have been a sjiecies 
of violently iiilhimmaLory fever, which sutfused 
the whole b<nly w’ith a fetid perspiration, the 
crisis generally occurring w'ithin twenty-four 
hours of the first seizure.- Like most other epi- 
demic.s, it was specially fatal to healthy, vigorous 
men in the prime of life, and hardly one per- 
cent. of such recovered. In London, wdiere it’ 
raged with peculiar violence, tw'o lord mayors 
and six aldermen died in one week. This first 
outburst continued its ravages until the end of 
the year, its ce.ssation being nearly coincident 
w'ith a violent tempest on New Year’s day 1480, 
which was therid'ore supposed to have iifiused itei 
disa])pearance. Further outbreaks of this epK 
demic occurred in England in 1506 and 1517,i 
when again London suffered sevei'ely ; oiid in 
1528 and 1529 not only this country, but alsp 
France and Germany, and, in » less degree,; 
Holland, Sweden, and Poland, wete viaitea byi., 
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the same pestilence. The last appearance of the 
— Sickness in England was in 1561, when 


the disease was particularly •virulent in Shrewa- 
and the valley of the Severn. 

Grea Plague, which attacked Europe at 
intervils during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeentli centuries, was a very contagious kind 
of malignant fever, probably nearly akin to what 
is now Known as typhus, and was characterised 
by swellings of the lyniplmtic glands, purple 
spots, and carbuncles, it was a popular belief that 
persons who had survived one attack of the 
disease were not liable to another ; but that this 
tras quite groundless is proved by well-authenti- 
cated cases of individuals taking the infection 
several times. The first signs of pestilence were 
shivering, sickness, giddiness, and pains in the 
loins, accompanied by a feeling of intense weari- 
ness ; in the second stage the tongue became dry 
and brown, the gums, teeth, and lips were covered 
with a dark fur, and livid patches and dark 
stripes made their appearance on the skin. In 
fatal cases, the pulse gradually sank, the surface 
of the body became clammy, and coma or low 
delirium set in, death usually occurring within 
five or six da 3 ^s of the first seizure. This disease 
has alwuj's been confined to tein])crate regions, 
and has been most fatal in summer ami autumn, 
especially during the month of 8e])tcmber. That 
it is largely due to dirty habits and had sanibu*}’' 
arrangements is evitleiit from the fact that its 
greatest ravages were in close, ill-drained towns : 
as sanitation has progressed the Plague has receded. 
Ita lust and most fatal outbreak in this country 
was in ]()G5, when London sidFered so severely 
lluit business was practically at a staml-still. 
Every street, and in some cases every house in 
the street, was atbicked, and more than twenty- 
six thousand died in the month of September 
alone ; while the total Joss cannot have been far 
short of one hundred thousand persons. For sm h 
large numberH, ordinary burial was impossible, 
and the dead had to he* carted away coHinless 
and tlirown into vast pits dug beyond the then 
existing walls. In 17i!0 the Plague destroyed 
nearly half the population of Marseilles ; and 
seventy years later it raged with gi-eat virulence 
in Russia and Poland. Since that date, however, 
it has never vi.sited Western Europe, though it 
still appiiurs in Greece and Turkey, and occasion- 
ally in Russia. 


In 
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A NOVELETTE. 

Bv OiioiKu; Manvillc Fknn. 

CHAPTER I. 

‘Well, ’pon my word, Fraser !’ 

‘What's the matter now V 

‘ I 'm staggered ; I am, really.’ 

‘What about, boy V 

‘To think 1 could be such an absolute noodle 
as to 1^ you morally bind me hand and foot and 
bear are off into a desolate island in the Atlantic, 
to carry your confounded specimens ; be di*agged 
out of bed at unholy hours to walk hundreds of 
miles in the brt)iling sun ; to sleep in beds full 
lof; the active and nameless insect abhorred by the 


British housewife ; and generally become your 
white nigger, cad, carthorse, and ’ 

‘Have you nearly done?’ said Horace Fraser, 
with a grim siVsile upon his dry quaint counten* 
nnce. 

‘No ; lliat was only the preface.’ 

‘Then let’s have the rest when we get home 
in the shape of a neatly piinted book, a copy of 
which you can present to me with a paper-knife 
of white ivory ; and 1 promise you 1 will never 
cut a leaf or read a line.' 

‘Thanks, Diogenes.’ 

‘Diogenes indeeil !’ cried Fraser with a snort, 
as his crisp hair seemed to staml on end. ‘Now, 
look, Tom Dighy ; j^oii are about the most ill- 
conditioned, ungrateful, dissatisfied English cub 
that ever breathed.’ 

‘ Go it ! ’ said the good-looking young fellow 
addressed, ns be flung himself down among the 
ferns and began to untie liis shoes, after wiping 
his steaming brow and taking off his straw hat, 
to let the hot dry breeze blow through his crisp 
wavy brown hair. 

‘I mean to “go it,” as you so coarsely term 
it, sir,’ continued Fraser, crossing his arms on a 
roughly made alpi^nstoek. ‘I came to you in 
your black and grimy chambers, where you were 
suffering from a .soot-engendered cold. I said : “I 
am off to the Ganaries for a three months’ trip. 
Leave tliis miserable London l^Iarcli weather, 
and I’ll take you where you can see the sun 
shine.”’ 

‘Sec it shine ? Yes ; but you didn’t say a word, 
about feeding it,’ cried the younger man, ‘Do 
3^)11 know the skin is yjeeliug off my nose, and 
that the b;’ k of my neck is burnt?’ 

‘Don’t •' a donkey, Tom 1 I ask, did you ever, 
see anything so lovel 3 " before in your life?’ 

‘Humph! ’Tis rather pretty,’ grumbled the 
younger man. 

‘Pretty!’ echoed Fraser contemptuously, as he 
took off liis hat, as if out of respect to Nature, 
and gazed around him at sea, sky, mountain, and 
hill, whose hues were dazzling in their rich 
colours. He tlien threw down his alpenstocki 
drew a largo geological hammer from his belt, and 
seated himself upon the grass, while his com- 

E juiioii brought out a cold chicken, some dark 
read, and a number of hard-boiled eggs, finishing:, 
off with a bottle and silver cup. 

‘Look at that wonderful film of cloud floatings 
towanl the volcano, Tom ! Look at the sim gleam-:; 
ing upon it! Just like a silver veil which thA 
queen of mountains is about to throw over 
head.’ 

‘ Poeliy, by jingo !’ cried Di^by. ‘Bray^ 
stones and bones, I say! Look at the { 

3 ^ellow of the hai'<l yolk lying within th<i> 
walls of this hard-boiled egg ; and at til 
There ; I’ll be hanged if I didn’t forget, ito- 
some salt!’ ^ ^ , w; 

Tom Digby made a sound wit^ hiBi 
be tasted sonie of the wine he had pourid J 
cup ; then he made a grimace. ■ 

‘1 say, Horace, old chap, it 
for the old people to make a lusa i 
and canary; but for my part ft 
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• E^lidh beer is worth an ocean of tliia miserable 
juice.* 

^ Don’t drink it^ then/ said Fraser, eating 
mechanically, as he gazed about liini at the glori- 
^ous pines around, and then down at the tropical 
; foliage of banana, palm, orange, and lime, two 
thousand feet below, where it glorified the lovely 
‘ vaEeys and goi*gc8 which ran from the black vol- 
teaaic sandy shore right up into the mountains. 

Then a silence fell upon tlie scene, which con- 
r tinned till the al fresco repast was at an end, 
Tom Digby deliberately lit up and began 
Jtip «moke. 

r ‘VVhat an enthusiastic young gusher you are, 
Uoi*ace !’ cried Digby banteringly. ‘For a man 
:pf forty-one, you do rather go it.* 
i ‘And for one of twenty- five, you assume the 
■airs of a boy,’ said Fraser grimly. 

* Well, T feel like one, old chap, out here. Why, 
it’s glorious to breathe this delicious mountain 

i'air, to gaze upon the clouds above, and below at 
that wonderful blue sea, and at the yelhnv pines 
; which look like gold. Yes,’ he added, fis he 

• sprang up and gazed about him, ‘ it is a perfect 
ISden ! What a jolly shame that it should belong 
to the Spaniards instead of us.’ 

* I, daresay they appreciate it.’ 

‘Must have done, or else they wouldn’t have 
^ taken it from the — tlie — the — wiiat did you call 
Hlie aborigines?’ 

‘ Guanches.’ 

‘ What a chap you are, Horace ! Y"ou seem to 
know a bit of everything.’ 

‘ I only tiy to go about with my cye.s open, and 
take interest in something better than colouring 
a meerschaum pipe.’ 

‘Severe!’ 

‘Well, you do annoy me, Tom, you do indeed. 
A man with such capabilities, and you will not 
use them. Wliy, you haven’t even tried to learn 
Spanish yet’ 

‘What’s the good ? You know plenty for both. 
I’m well enough off not to botlier my brains 
: about S^nish.’ 

; ‘Ah, Tom, Tom ! if you only had some aim in 
life.’ 

‘ Rather have some of those delicious oranges.’ 

( ‘Eating again?’ 

L VNo, for drinking. Thirsty land, Horace, and 
never knew what an orange really was before. 
' And why should I worry myself about languages? 
J I’ve a lively recollection of your namesake at 
XBchboi, ard Virgil and Homer and all the other 
tiiead-language buffers. — I say, though, that’s 
fineu’ 

They had come suddenly upon one of the gashes 
' in the island known to the Spanisli as harrancos — 
: ia thorough crack or crevice in the rocky soil, with 
^|i>erpendicular sides clothed with mosses, ferns, 
'iinf various gj^owths which found a home in 
5 ihe disintegrating lava of which the place was 
/^mposed. Here the various patches of green 
of the most brill iai^t tints, and kept ever 
Verdant by the moisture trickling down from 
4bove. 

ji ,‘Mihd<what you are doing I’ said Fraser, after 
itob|>in^ to chip off a fragment of perfectly black 
ya from a bare spot. 

it would be an awkward tumble,* said 
' ‘ y; as. ^ leaned forward and peered over the 
I daresay.’ 


‘More likely a thousand,’ said Fraser. ‘The 
distances are greater than you think.’ 

‘ Ah, well, don’t make much difference to a man 
who falls whether he tumbles five hundred or a 
thousand feet. — Going along here ?’ 

‘ Yes ; the track leads to a steep descent. Then 
we can get up the other side, and round over 
the mountain, and so back to the port where, 
j after dinner, we can go and call on Mr Red- 
I grave. I did send on the letter straight from 
London.* 

! ‘All rigliL old chap. I’m ready. — How many 
miles round?’ 

‘Not more than ten. You will not mind the 
climb down?’ 

‘Well, if it’s like this— -yes. Hillo, what's he 
doing?’ 

Digby pointed across the harranco to where, a 
couple of hundred yards away, upon the opposite 
rock-face, a man seemed to be slowly descending 
the giddy wall. 

‘After birds or rabbits, perhaps,* said Fraser. 

‘ Take care of yourself, old chap ! ’ shouted 
Digby ; and then, as his voice was lost in the 
vaslness of the place, he followed his companion 
.seaward for a few hundred yards till the track 
led them to a zigzag descent cut in the wall of 
rock, down which they went cautiously and not 
without hesitation till they reached the little 
stream at the bottom, cr<.)S8ed it, and ascended 
the other side, a similar dangerous path taking 
them to the top. 

‘By George, this is a place!’ cjied Digby as 
they paused for a lew moments, 

‘Listen !’ whisj^ered J'ruser, stopping short; and^ 
there beneath them was a panting and rustling,* 
followed directly after by the appearance of a 
dark face with a band across the brow, a man 
with u basket supported on liis back by the 
bantl, to leave his hands free, climbing up from 
a hidden path among the ferns, and pausing 
before them to set down his load. 

‘What have you there?’ asked Fraser in 
Spanish. 

‘Dust of the old j)eo|tle, seiior Inglese/ said 
the man, smiling. ‘That is one of the caves 
below there where they used to bury them ; and 
he pointed to an opening just visible amongst 
the growth where the side of the harranco 
sloped. 

‘'Buried? There ?’ said Fraser. 

‘Yes, sefior ; there are plenty of such places 
us this in the sides of the mountain.’ 

‘Curious,’ said Fraser, eagerly peering into the 
basket of brown dust, stirring it with the end 
of his alpenstock, and uncovering something 
gleaming and wliite. 

‘Why, it’s a t<joth!’ said Digby, stooping to 
pick it out of the basket, but dropping it sud- 
denly. ‘ Ugh !’ he ejaculated ; ‘ why, they ’re bits 
of bone.’ 

‘Yes; very interesting/ said Fraser. ‘Dust 
of the Guanche mummies. I knew there were 
remains to be found.’ 

‘Disgusting !’ ejaculated Digby, recoiling, 

‘Why do you get this dust?’ asked ^Eraser 
of the man. 

‘For my^ garden, sehor. The potatoes and 
onions like It, and it is superb.* 

‘ What does he say ? ’ 

‘ They use it for manure for their gai^dens.’ 
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i Digbv seized his friend’s arm. *Come away,* 
he said. ‘No more vegetables while I stay in 
;lsala. Hang it all, Fraser, I hope they don*t 
put it among the orange-trees.’ 

* Possibly 1 Why not ? This is the debris of 
mummies, the remains of the old dwellers here, 
made of the dust o£ the earth, returned to the 
dust or the earth ; and the salts liere are taken 
up by plant-life by Nature’s wonderful chem- 
istry.’ 

‘1 say, don’t preach science,* cried Digby. 
* Come along.’ 

‘Yes, we must go on now,’ said Fniser thought- 
fully ; ‘ but we shall have to come and explore 
these caves. I should like to take back a few 
perfect skulls.’ 

For the next two hours they wandered on 
through scenes of suri)assing loveliness, following 
the faint track which led them over the mountains 
till they could see the sea on the other side of 
the little island, as they began to descend. Fraser 
was always busy chipping fragments of pumice 
and lava ; picking rare plants, and making a 
goodly collection for study at the little vcnta or 
hostel where they had hiken up their quarters, 
when a rabbit suddenly darted out across the 
verdant path they pursued. 

‘Riither disappointing place as to game,* said 
Digby. ‘Few birds, too, I say, I expected to sec 
the place with canaries as yellow as gold singing 
on every bough.— I’st ! ’ 

He caught his companion’s arm, and they both 
stopped short to listen to a sweet pure voice 
singing the words of some Spanish ditty, the 
notes ringing out melodious and clear, though 
the singer was hidden among the trees through 
which the path led. 

‘ There ’s one of your Canary bir<ls,’ said Fraser 
in a whisper ; and directly after tlicre was a 
rustle among the bushes, which were thrust aside ; 
and Digby stood enthralled by the picture before 
him, as a beautiful girl of about nineteen bounded 
down from a rocky ledge above tlie path, her 
straw hat hanging by its string from her creamy 
throat, and her sun-l»rowned face turning crimson 
at the sight of the strangers, who made way 
for her to pass, laden with llowers, which she 
had evidently been gathering in the openings 
among the trees. 

‘Horace, old fellow, did you see?’ whispered 
Digby, his eyes sparkling with excitemont 

‘ Yes,’ was the (Uiiet reply. 

vnn nlrl 1’ 


Why, you old ascetic ! ’ cried Digby. ‘ An 

angel, Violet eyes — brown hair — a complexion 
of which Belgravia might boast. I did not think 
Spaniards had it in them.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Fraser slowly. ‘Some of the old 


race possessed that fair hair. Mary’s Philip was 
fair.* 




‘But did you notice her mouth? — Fraser, don't 
talk of such a vision of beauty as if she were 
a natural-history specimen.’ 

‘Well, don’t go on like that about the first 
pretty woman you see. Only yesterday, you were 
grumbling about their plainness, and saying that 
; women here had lovely eyes, they 

■ had men’s moiistachee— they ought to shave.— This 
; j^ay — to the right, I think,’ he added, fur the 
:^d luid suddenly forked. 

; ‘And Well, she is beautiful,* cried Digby, 

;*;I wonder \sho she is.* 


‘A Spanish settler’s descendant, whom, in ill 
human probability, you will never see again,’* 
said Fraser quietly*; and they both went on for 
half an hour in a silence which was broken by 
Fraser. 

‘Going wrong, evidently,’ he said; ‘this can’t 
be the way round to the town.’ 

‘ Well, I thought we wer<^ going up hill 
again.* 

‘Ought to have taken the other turning.* 

This was so evident, that tliey turned back, 
retracing their steps till, close upon tlie spot 
where the}" had divergc.'d, they came suddenly 
upon a tall, handsome, well-dressed man, who 
started and looked at them curiously. 

‘Will the sefior direct us to the town?’ sriid 
Fraser, in Spanish. 

The haughty searching look gave place to a 
winning smile, and the stranger volubly indicated 
the right road, and then said laughingly in 
English : ‘But do you understand me?’ 

‘Yes, ])erfectly,’ replied Fraser; ‘and I wish 
my Spanish were us good as your English,’ 

Then punctilious words were exchanged, and 
the stranger passed on. 

‘Do you beli(3ve in first impressions, Horace?* 
said Digby, glancing back, and then uttering an 
im pat i en t e x c 1 am ati on. 

‘No. — What’s Ihe matter?’ 

‘That fellow was looking after us.’ 

‘AVell, you were looking after him, or you 
would not have seen. — What do you mean by 
youi* first impressions ? ’ 

‘ 1 don’t like the look of that fellow.’ 

‘ Insular prejudice.’ 

‘Don’t care what it is; I don’t like him, and 
I’m sure 1 never should. — Why, Horace, look 
there ! ’ 

Not twenty yards in front was the girl they 
h id so lnf> ’y met ; and as Digby drew atten- 
tion to lici presence, lie stopped and hastily 
nicked up a twig of flijwers such as he had seen 
lier carrying, and which her despondent attitude 
suggested that she had dropped. For she was 
walking slowly on with her face buried in her 
handkerchief, evidently sobbing bitterly ; and as 
they followed, she let others of the flowers 
she had gathered fall. 

‘Stop !’ whispered Fraser hastily, as he caught 
his companion the arm. 

* Going to see if 1 can ’ 

Digby ilid not finisb his sentence, for the girl 
had evidently heard the harsh whisper. She 
turned, gazing back at him in an affrighted way ; 
and as they caught sight of the tearful convulsed 
face, slie darted down a side-track, and was 
gone, 

‘What do you think of that?’ cried Digbjr 
excitedly. . i;. 

‘A Spanish woodland romayce,’ said 
dryly. — ‘What do you think about it, Tom?’ >-*1^ 

‘That I should Hke to go after that haugl^j' 
looking Spanish customer and ask him 
it all means. — Shall I?’ 

iNo. Be sensible for once.— Ah, you can^ 
the town from here. — Come along.* ^ 
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the hoatess waa attentive^ and ehe was e?l- 
daatly proud of being honoured by those 
she termed the illustrious fiilrangers, who had 
come from the main island to her unfrequented 
house. 

iThe homely dinner was disenysed, the cook- 
ing declared to be not so very bad, the Malvnaia 
an outrage on the nann* of win(», and the mag- 
nidoent view from the optMi window a banquet 
in itself. 

* ITea/ said Fra'^er ; ‘ I M have braved a worse 
voyage to sec wlmt I ’ve soon to-day.’ 

DigW, who was toying with an orange which 
he had begun to peel, and then left untasted, 
looked up sh.irply, and his face fluslied a little 
as ho exclaimed : ‘ Tes ; wasn’t she lovely?’ 

‘I was talking about the scenery,’ said Fraser 
coldly. 

' Digby turned impatiently away, and began 
to fill his pipe as he gazed out over the Hut roofs 
of the houses among which the leafy crowns of 
stately palms arose. 

* Dont turn like that, Tom,’ said Fraser, after 
a few moment V silence ; atid he rose to lay 
his hand upon liis young companion’b shoulder. 

‘Turn like what i ’ 

* Huffy, my <lear boy. I wouldn’l, Tom; let’s 
be sensible. You must not be so intlammnblc. 
Wo have (‘ome to admire the beauties of Nature 
and to collect in this, one of the least visiteil 
of the Canaries. You must not try to work up a 
romance by taking a fauiy to the first pretty 
Spanish maiden you see.’ 

Digby flushed more deeidy, and as he gaye<I up 
in his companion’s f.ice, sober quiet Horace Fiaser 
could not help marking wlmt a frank handsome 
young Fnglislimau he looked there, with the 
golden rays of the westering bun bathing his 
countenance in its glow. 

Digby’s eyes for the moment looked resentful ; 
but a smile came ujion his lips directly. ‘All 
right, Horace,’ he said. ‘ I am an aw’ful donkey, 
I know ; but that girl’s sw'eet face impress'd me ; 
and then seeing her evidently in trouble directly 
after that Spanish chap liutl left her, seemed to 
raise my bile.’ 

‘How do you know that gentleiuuu had just 
left her?’ 

‘Eh? Oh, of course! I couldn’t know, could 
i?— There; it’s all over, and I’ll return to my 
duty like a mvn. — Let’s have a look at to-day’s 
collecting ; and to morrow 1 ’ll swallow my re- 
pugnance, and well do some of your ghoulish 
ethnology in the mummy caves, ch ?’ 

‘And to-night, let’s go up in the cool and 
call oti Mr Kedgrave. I want him to give us 
a few hints about what w^e ought to see and 
hotr to get a guide.’ 

‘Hight. Lot’s go at once, before sunset.’ 

Tka walk was^ delightful, the western side of 
island being glorious in the glow of radium e 
in which it was bathed, while the sea and the 
blaxifis around seemed glorified by colours that 
Whre almost beyond belief ‘ ^ 

‘Btiitter than sitting in that stuffy little roam, 

you, my son, for bringing me here,’ 
eU lOlgby merrily.— ‘ Cheerful kind of growth 
tumble 4imong,* he added, pointing to the 
‘"y^peaia which abounded on^ono side of 
Jtocky path they were ascending, the 


other side being furnished with an abundance 
of ragged 'leaved bananas. 

‘There’s a house in that nook yonder,* said 
Fraser ; ‘that must be if.’ 

‘And this chap coining is our man, for a shiL 
ling,’ said Digby, as a tall, sturdy, middle-aged 
personage came to.ward tlunn smoking a hu^e 
cigar. ‘ An Englishman, by the w’ay he keeps his 
hands in his pockets.’ 

‘Hush!’ whispered Fraser, as the man ap- 
proached ; and then, addressing him in Spanisn, 
lie asked to be directed to {Seuor Bedgrave’s 
house. 

I ‘Suppose you ask me in English, sir,’ said 
the other bluflly. ‘You are Mr Fraser, I pre- 
sume; and this is Mr Digby ?—Cila<l to see you, 
gentlemen. I liad your letter, and was coming 
ilown to the vnifa to hunt you up. Don’t often 
see a countryman hoie; so, hefoie w’e say any 
more,’ he added, after warmly shaking hands, 
‘I’ll give oi tiers for your traps to he feU’hed 
up heie, and you can make this your home while 
you stay.’ 

But Fraser would not hear of it ‘We are 
in capital (luarttu^’ he said, ‘ami will not impose 
on you. — ILit ii you will have iib, we’ll come 
up pietty fn*quently for a chat.’ 

I ‘You shall do as you like, gentlemen. — In 
I here, pleasi'.’ 

• ‘By (ieorgel’ ciied Digby involuntarily, as 
they pushed tlirougli a gate into a lovely villa- 
gaiden, ‘ what a patadise 1’ 

t ‘Well, pretty tidy. You see, everything rushes 
into growth liere wdth little trouble. 1 am a 
hit proud of my home, and make it as English 
as 1 can. It wuis my poor dead w'ife’s favourite 
place, the garden.’ lie raised his hat slightly 
as lie littered llio last w’ords, and a silence fell 
upon the group. 

‘Forgne me,’ said the host the next moment, 
ns he looked in the eyes of his two visitoi*s. 
‘You are Englihlimen, and can sympathise with 
one wdio lias lost a dear companion out here 
in a strange land. But there, that’s fourteen 
years ago, gentlemen,’ he said cheerily ; ‘and 
I I’m -not quite alone.— Here, Nelly!’ he cried; 

‘ where are you ? Visitors from home, my 
I dear.’ 

Tlie bun W’as veiy low now% and it turned 
I the porch, covered with Bougainvilleas ami a 
I lovely scarlet geranium, into a frame of gold, 

I into wliieh siuUUnly stepped, as it w^cre out of 
the inner darkness, the picture wanting to com- 
' plete the scene. 

I ‘My daughter Helen, gentlemen,’ said their 
host ; and both the visitors stood speechless, 
Digby even spellbound. there before him, 

W'i lining in lier beauty, stood the lady of the 
semi-tropic w’ood, who.se sweet notes lie had heard, 
and wdiom lie had scim in smiles and tears ; 
while, as he gazed at her, the bright look of 
welcome in her eyes changed to one of pain, 
and it w'as as if a dark shadow had been casi 
across her. 

It was no seeming. The edge of the sun was^ 
kissing the western wave, and the laJil dark, 
shadow of a man wuis cost across her ns a click i 
of the gate was lieard, while Mr Redgrave turned j 
sharply end said in rather a constrained tona| 
of voice : ‘ Ah, Seuor Ramon, you here ? ’ < 

Digby and Fraser turned sharply, fw if to seek ' 
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the cause of Helen Redgrave’s troubled face. He swore at the creature, and each time he did 
The Spanish gentleman they had encountered he found that his .adversary grew stronger ; and 
in the woodland was coming toward them hat in then he called to God for ludp. When the sacred 
hand. name fell from hitj lips, Knut began to prevail, 

, ^ and ultimately he triumphed. He seeured the 

NORWEGIAN FOLKLORE AND creature, and would m^t release him until ho 
SUPERSTITIONS. had extracted from him a promise never again 


There is perhaps no country in Europe richer h? ^ ^ i i i 

in legendary lore than Norway' Until veiy recent ° the cows an , 1 horses close to the 

*1... nf ♦.),» .Iw.Upvs iv. t.l,e '“‘t luoming i aiul hc ovor afterwar.ls kept 


years, the communication of the dwellers in the ^ 

more remote country districts with the outside 

world was small indeed, and old-time super- i mi 

stitions have lingered long and die hard among “ 

these simple arul credulous jieoplo. To listen to T/r ■ 

their tales of goblins and sprites, of trolls, gnomes, 

and other uncanny creatures, brings back memo- ‘ 

ries of childhood’s days and the nursery stories 

with which our youthful minds were both delighted 

and scared. The mountains and forests, the val- 


leys, streams, and i lords are by their imagina- i ^ 1 1 i i i i i 

. 1 ....1 Sogne Fiord, told me a story winch he said was 

tioiis peopled with curious beings, endowed • f. ,, 

1 A nriltotft.fl Olu* IlKrhr. n tlUYTt Wilfl rinlfK/ 


There are in Norway large barrows on the 
hillsides, which have been hnind to contain swords 
and arrow-heads, the weapons of an earlier race 
of inhabitants. These have probably given rise 
to the stories which are cuiTent of the existence 
in former times of a race of giants, who in quite 
recent days have again occasionally appeared, and 
wrought mischief on those who fell into their 
hands. An inhabitiint of Lu'rdalsoren, on the 


with supernatural power, and with whom it is 
well to keep on good terms. Can it be that in 
these superstitious beliefs there linger traces oi 


generally believed. One night a man was riding 
a spirited horse along the valley at the back of 
the village, and on passing one of these barrows 


tl.e nature-worslnp ol the curlier inhah.Uinls of , V, buried there: ‘Come out, and let 

Scandinavia? During a short tour in Noiway your ale.’ A huge figure slowly emerged 

last summer wo collected a few of the legends hillsitie, carrying a great, liorn of ale, 

believed in by the people of the Sogne district, wJiicli he presented to the man, wlio pretended to 
which have, we think, never been ])rcvionsIy drink, but really throw it over his shoulder, 


published. 


and put spurs to his liorse, intending to keep 


There is a belief among the peasantry that the the horn, llie giant pursued, and tliere was an 
sreta-s or upland farmhouses, whicli are inhabited exciting chase; but eventually the man 
m the uummoi- by those who uie hmushed it ^,{ t^e ale had 

that season to the liigli and distant pastuieb to upon the horse, Imrniiig oil' all its skin 

1 1_ f 1. it... *1... t .... . ... I .in 


look after the cattle, are in the winter 


ml hair 'Tlie ‘very intelligent man who told me : 


possession of by a race of little yieople, who are tale u.-:. ired me that ho did not give credence 
resentful of any interference with their privilege.s, to giant stories, but lliat several strange things had , 
and are ofl’eiideil if tlie cattle are brought up happened to him which could only be regarded 
earlier or kept later lluui usual. The following uo supernatural occuiTences. These stories, though 
tale was told us in the Auv.lul Valley. One fine trilling ami somewhat puerile in themselves, are 


cows and horses at the sfvUr n week later than 
usual, and he found that he experi(mced a great 


tlie Norwegian working-classes. 

My informant told me that once, when he was 


deal of trouble in collecting them together in the walking, a white dog had appeared, and ; 

morning. One night, he was sitting eating his followed him for some ilistance ; but suddenly* 
oatmeal with a wooden spoon cut by hiin-self from while he was looking at it, the animal sunk into- 
a birch-tree, when hc heard a knock at liis door, the earth and disai)pearcd. On another occasion,:; 
Startled bv such an unusual occurrence as the ad- when he was a hoy, he had driven a cow home for| 
vent of a visitor in so remote a I>laeo, he culled out wdh«U kipiail 

somewhat timully, «Ck>uie m hut there was no Lad-like, the lo.ss of the .ake preyeSi 

response to his invitation. Thnce was the knock ^ ^ Jhj hml forgotUn 

repeated and thrice was the stranger bidden to ^vlien one night, on his way honl^ 

enter ; and then there a]>peared through the partly fx-om the woods, tlie old lady, appealed Filjjl 
open doorway a hideous head with two long ears leaning upon her stick in the same ^ay in 
like those of a pig. Knut was a daring fellow, her lameness had compelled her to do m 
and he seized the creature by its earn and com- was frightened, mid 


ana iie aeizea lue creaiure uy its cal’s aim com- ... .... . y , ^ 

pelled it to enter. On being qncalionea, the ‘'“"I** 

^ e 1 i.1 i. 1 ® 1 . 7 / 1 he returned to tlie spet, ana again saw al 

viait(Aconfe 89 ed that he was a hunja-irM, and he couhl lu.t «iUster%oni«^ 

said he occupied the smter hut m the winter, and ^ j^^ories like these might, o! mi 

demandt d that it should be given up to him. accounted for in lots of ways ; W : ^ ^ 

High words were followed by blows; and in the could not be i nluced to look upon 
Btruggie that ensued, although he was a strong than siiperiAtural visitations. 
inuin, Kmit was in danger of being overcome. In the Evil One and Ills w(klu 
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upon earth the people havener had within quite 
recent times, as strong a faith ns had our own 
ancestors a few centuries back*’; and some of the 
clergy were supposed to be in league with him. 
There is a story told of a piiest who lived nt Dale, 
and was supposed to practise the black art. We 
Visited his old church, situated near the pic- 
turesque village of Dosen, on the banks of the 
fiord. It is a curious old stone-built edifice, and 
fe it is hung a picture of this severe-looking priest 
with his wife and seven eliildreii. He frequently 
■vihdolged in nocturnal rambles, and the rumour 
was, current that at such times he was not engaged 
ill business tliat could bring any go(^d ; so his wife 
became alarmed, and begged an old man-servant 
to follow him. The idea entered the man’s head 
that he would give his master a friglit, and cure 
him of his love of strolling about alone at night; 
80 he managed to procure one of his mistress’s 
nigl^t'dresses ; and haviu" discovered the preacher 
standing on a flat rock by the roadside, he 
suddenly appeared in his ghostly disguise. The 
priest demanded who he was ; and oi)taining no 
answer, muttered some cabal istici words, and as a 
result of them, the iiuiii sank up to his knees in 
the rock. Tlie priest repeated his (piestion, and 
again there Wiis no answer, so this time the man 
became entombed to his middle ; and on refusing 
to disclose himself on the third demand, he sank 
to his shoulders. Thoroughly frightened, the 
poor fellow confessed all ; but the priest declared 
that it was too late, as his master had claimed him ; 
and the victim disappeared altogether. 

We were also told of another priest who had deal- 
ings with the Evil One, and who was tried at Chris- 
tiania and condemned to die. He begged hard for 
his life, and was only reprieved on condition that 
he would exhibit liis supernatural powers by 
preaching the same day in Trondhjem Cathedral, 
some three or four luuulred miles away. This 
he promised to do; and, summoning a bad .spirit, 
said to him: ‘How fast can you carry me to 
Trondhjem?* He replied: ‘As fast as a horse 
can go.’ But that would not do ; so he called a 
^second spirit, who promised to take him as quickly 
As a bird could 11 y. But his offer, too, was 
declined. A third spirit promised to take him as 
quick as a thought, ou condition that he might 
diaye the souls of all who went to sleep during 
the parson’s sermon. He hastily closed with the 
jofifer, and they started. The Evil One went round 
jthe coast, and when out at sea, emleavoured to 
i^aho; the.. priest repeat the name of God, knowing 
iibat if ho did so he should be compelled to drop 
Ihihi. But the priest was too sharp to be caught 
and only urged his unwilling steed to 
^greater exertions. When they arrived at Trond- 
the sermon was delivered; but so earnest 
was the preacher, that, contrary to 
not a soul 4ycnt to sleep, and the Evil One 
;j^^^eated of Jiis prey. 

are specimens of the tales believed in 


round the blazing pinodogs during the 
ijig; Aiid dreary nights Zi winter. Many more 
, doubtless, might be collected and preserved, 
among the increasing number of 
'' to this lovely land, which is now 

^ ^bi^ught so close to us by the fast and 
jg^ns steamers of the Wilson and other 
the trouble to look-out for and 
is now compulsory in 


Norway ; ignorance is fast disappearing, and with 
it many of the old beliefs of the people, so that in 
all probability these old legends of folklore will 
soon be lost. 


DEAN MALTON’S RESOLVE. 

THE STORY OF A COLLEGE LIVING. 

The reqtor of Wilbury was dead. He was an 
old, old man, who had been born at the very 
end of the last century, and, after successively 
filling the posts of Scholar, Fellow, and Tutor 
of his college, with great credit to himself, his 
college, and his university, had in his old age, 
despairing of ever obtaining the Mastership, ac- 
cepted the living of Wilbury. There in the little 
village, hidden away in a narrow valley that ran 
like a long furrow through the plains of Down- 
shire, the brilliant mathematician had passed the 
evening of his life, forgotten by the world, buried 
in his books, corresponding with a few learned 
Societies, and giving his parishioners a kindly 
nod and word on week-days, and on Sundays a 
senimn which they valued all the more because 
they could not understand its learning. 

The end had been expected for some time, 
and yet there was no little commotion in the 
Combination Room of St Martin’s when his death 
was officially notified to the college ; for it was 
a tradition that the living, although it was of 
no great value, should be held by a scholar of 
reputation and attainments. For nearly two cen- 
turies a succession of the most learned men in 
the college had retired to spend their last clays 
in the old rectory on the edge of the Downs ; 
and 1 o have the refusal of the living was a high 
compliment, and an honour that set the seal to 
a notable career. 

That evening after Hall, the Combination Room 
was fuller than usual ; the younger Fcdlows, 
instead of looking in for a moment and then 
hurrying off to some musical l>arfy, or returning 
to wife and family in a brand-new villa residence 
in the outskirts, hung about in groups talking 
nervously and fidgeting from one leg to the 
other, avoiding the topic of the vacant living, 
and yet unwilling to go and leave the field 
to others. Not that there was any great choice 
of candidates for the Downshire rectory ; most 
of the junior Fellows were laymen, and the senior 
Fellows who wore in orders either held college 
offices or better livings than AVilbury. 

The Bursar, the master-mind of the college^sat 
in his accustomed armchair by the fire, every 
now and then glancing with grim amusement at 
the unwonted assemblage, but uttering no word. 
Opposite to him sat the senior. Tutor, a thin shy 
man, with a painfully nervous manner, whose 
habitual unrest was aggravated by the feeling 
that all men were thinking of him as the new 
rector. He sat twiddling hi.s fingers and shaping 
the castles of his youth in the glowing embers of 
the fire with twitching lips ana elevated throws. 
The younger Fellows stood in a wide circle round 
the hearth or by the table, discussing the situa- 
tion in low tones, until the old French clock that 
ticked solemnly ou the mantel-piece warned them 
that the occupants of the modern villas were 
awaiting their coming with impatience. One by , 
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one they trooped out until only the usimr three 
or four remained, and then at last tho Bursar 
spoke : * I suppose you will take the rectory, 
Bowles ? * 

The Tutor started guiltily from his day-dream. 
‘No, I think not,’ he stammered. ‘1 am too old ; 
[ am unfitted ; and I could not leave the col- 
lege.’ 

‘Well, well. Best have some leaven in the 
mass,’ growled Roebuck, the Bursar, glancing con- 
temptuously towards the door, which had just 
closed oil the youngest Fellow. 

* Poor old Oawthorn ! ’ went on tho Tutor after 
a pause ; ‘ he was a clever man.’ 

‘Born three-quarters of a century too soon. 
If he Ivid deferred his entry into tlie world, 
he might have had as many “pups” and have 
made as mneh money as any “coach” in the 
university. — I think tliat is the correct form of 
words, is it not, Malton?’ 

The mail addressed by the Bursar answered in 
a low soft voice rather laboured ia its precision 
of accent and pliraseology : ‘ I believe so : I have 
hear»l som* such expression made use of by 
members of tliis college.’ 

‘There are few men of his standing left,’ said 
the Tutor, still thinking of the late rector. ‘I 
suppose it will be oflered to Thompson.’ 

‘ He won’t take it,’ said Roebuck ; ‘ liis own 
place is much better, and not such an exile. 
— Y’ou’ll have to take it, Bowles.’ 

*1? Oh no. 1 should never make a parish 
priest ; I could not live away from the college.’ 

‘Then Malton must have it.’ 

Maltoii blushed. He was a man not much over 
thirty, with small eyes, no features to speak of, 
a complexion like pale yellow soup, and on each 
cheek a wisp of black whisker that looked ns if it 
had accidentally slipped down from his hair. He 
hesitated, ainl muttered something about the oiler 
being a great coinidiment. Here was a new idea, 
and one that seemed likely to be the nltimate 
solution of the dilliculty. Somehow the sugges- 
tion seemed to liave put an end to the conversa- 
tion. They sat in silence, looking into the fire 
and turning tlie matter over in their minds, but 
without pursuing the .subjec-t any further. As 
usual, Miilton was the first to retire, leaving the 
two elder men sitting by the fire, with the founder 
of the college, a chancellor, three bishops, and 
several noblemen looking solemnly down at them 
from the walls. 

The Rev. Joseph Malton went back to his 
rooms with his mind in an unusual state of fer- 
ment. lie lighted his lamp, which his gyp had 

S laced ready for him, and seating liimself at liis 
esk, tried to take up the thread of his work us 
on every other evening. Ho was engaged on 
,a learned treatise, which the iindergrafluates 
averred dealt completely and exhaustivedy with 
the subtler propertuis of tlie common pump ; but 
his hand had lost its cunning and strange visions 
kept floating before his eyes. He sighed, put 
away his papers, and drawing his heavy arm- 
chair nearer to the* Are, settled himself down to 
read — but to no purpose. The Bursar’s sugges- 
tion tlijt he sliould be the new rector of Wilbnry 
had Arangely agitated him. After all, why 
should he not take it, and — he only thought it 
in a whisper — marry? It was true he could 
luavry as he was ; but the position of a married 
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fellow, witli a wife and family in a dmughty 
villa outside the town, did not appeal to his 
imagination ; whereas the status of rector in a 
country parish so^mied to him full of dignity 
and of all that gives interest to life. The hook 
he was trying to road slipped from his grasp and 
slid into the fender ; but he took no lieed of it, 
he was so absorbed in bis retlections. He was 
thirty-five, and Fellow, Dean, [iiul Classical Lec- 
turer (if St Martin's. He had almost reached the 
summit of his ambition ; but never till tliat 
evening had the idea of nu'rging the college don 
in tho country rector crossed his mind. 

The entry of his gyp Turner to ])ut out the 
tea-things and give a last look round interrupted 
his reverie. Turner was an untidy, shiftl(?s8 crea- 
ture, with a talent for breaking china, and with a 
Cockney accent ingraftcid on the intonation of 
Fast Anglia. The undergraduates on his stair- 
(^ase were always at war witli him on account of 
his forgetfulness and incapacity, and he lived in a 
constant stale of ex postulation and self -excusing. 
He did his best with the Dean, for he knew it 
was well to have the authorities in his favour ; 
but the other resident Fellows agreed that only 
a man so little exacting as Malton could have 
stood Turner’s peculiarities so long. 

Turner finished his perfunctory look round the 
room, and having phiccLl the tea ready, said : 
‘Shall you want anything more to-night, sir?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ replied tlie Dean. 

‘Good-niglit, sir.’ 

‘Good -night, Turner.’ 

The door closed upon the gyp, and abruptly 
shut out a war-wlioop tliat rang up the staircase 
to summon Turner to one of his indignant under- 
graduate masters. 

The Demi jiicked up his book, made his' tea, 
and resumed his reverie ; but Turner’s entrance 
had given liis thoughts a new direction. His 
memory enst back to his boyhood, to his hopes 
and ambii.' ns as a growing lad, to the work 
he had set liimself to accomplish, and to the 
life, devoid of ph^asure and almost of recreation, 
that he hud led till within the last few years, 
when liis mode of living had become stereotyped, 
and his iKn’vuu.sness in society confirmed. IIo 
.tinw liimself once more a little boy in the house 
of his father, who had been a small tradesman 
in the town ; and it. wiv? almost with a shock 
that he re mem bored how in those far-away days 
he had actually looked up to his shiftless gyp 
Turner, and had listtmed with awe and reverence 
to the stories of dons and umlergrnds that his 
playfellow used to retail. Five-aiKl twcrity years ; 
ULto Turner’s father had liveil next door to the j 


Maltons, and the Turners lield heads high, ; 

for Turner was gyp, and his wife bedmaker at, 
Ht Martin’s; and they considered themselves 
belonging to the university ; whereas old 
and his wife only belongc'd to the town,^ 
remembered how he had eiivitid young 
his intimacy with the ways and trauitioiw 
college and university life, and with what 
iiig eagerness ho hiid swallowed all tha 
of the respect with which this Master ahd jFdij 
of St Martin’s askcMl for and tollowed 
their gyp and bedmaker; and how^he 
considered old Turner as virtual 
lyiartin’s, and as a personage to 
great vice-cli<incellor himself owed 
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tioa of liis glory. In his mind he ran over his to support the responsibilities which a; country 
entrance with Turner at the grammar-school, how rectory entaila The Dean’s mind was eato | 
he had worked and slaved even as a lower school- he would accept the living of Wilbury if it were 
boy, with the hope of being ab?e to win a scholar- offered to him, and with that os a wedding gift, 
i^hip, and see that glorious university life at first would go in search of a wife. Thereupon, ha 
hand and with his own eyes ; and how the roused himself, made his tea, resumed his studies, 
idleness and mischievous tricks of young Turner and finally went to bed determined to sleep upon 
. had been the despair of the masters and the the matter. 

admbation of his schoolfellows. When the Dean awoke next morning his 

intinlacy between the two had naturally resolution was unshaken. The project seemed 
1 lessened when Turner was taken from school and us excellent by daylight as by candlelight. He 
; il^ht for two years as boots to a London hotel, shaved himself, and conducted morning service 
IvJbefore joining his father as a sort of assistant gyp in the college chapel to a strange undercurrent 
? ilt St Martin’s. In Jjondon, Turner had further of tlioiight that perhaps he had only a few more 
vCtiidied the art of giving the maximum of import- weeks in the dear old place. The idea filled 
' ^nce'; to a mini Ilium of work ; while Mai ton had him with a subdued sadness; but \Yhen he 
•feen rising steadily to the head of the scliool, and returned to his rooms he noticed for the first 
: nad succeeded in persuading his father tliat he was j time how dull a solitary breakfast is. He was 
iUOt a useless dreamer after all. The Dean smiled I not in love with Mary Andrews, he knew; he 
; a little sadly when he recalled the overwlielming had not seen her since she was gi’own up ; but 
rapture with whiidi his election to a school exhibi- j he thought of the pretty little girl who had been 
. tion had filled him, and his hopes an<l fears as he I the object of his silent boyish admiration, and 
entered for scholarships at several colleges, finally I determined that he would he a married rector 
becoming senior classical scholar of his year at St without delay. 

Martin’s. Old Turner hail been the first to bring Turner seemed possessed with a spirit of uneasi- 
him the news of his election, and the Dean widl ness that morning while clearing away the break- 
remembered the half-patronisiug, half-deferential fast ; he banged the things about beyond his 
manner with which the old man had congratu- wont, and was more than usually reckless with 
lated him. He could have w'ished that his success the massive stoneware cups with which the Dean 
had been gained at some other college, for the had in self-defence provided himself. The Dean 
Turn iTs were inclined to pi*csume on old ac<|uaint- marvelled at this agitation, but hold his peace, 
ance and to be unpleasantly familiar with the Old Turner had mnv been dead some years, 
new scholar ; but as they all became more used to and his sou had, chiefly through the Dean’s 
their respective positions, this feeling of awkward- influence, been given tlie staircase, on which the 
' iie$8 wore away, and there remained only so much widow still continued as betl-maker. When every- 
friendship between them as could be exf>ected to thing Jiad been hurled into the gy})-r()()m, Turner 
exist between a university man and a gyp, approached his muster and coughed meanijigly. 

Then another figure crossed the field of the Malton recognised the signal, uiid looking up, 
Dean’s recollections, the figure of the girl who said: ‘ Well, Turner, udiat is it 

hud prompted the idea of marriage in a country ‘Beg pardon, sir,’ said the gyp; ‘mother’s 

rectory. Mary Andrews had been the only girl growing old.’ 

the Dean had ever so much as thought of ‘Is slie?’ replied the Dean, who had noticed 
admiring; she had been the (fiiloe and the Delia no alteration in Mrs Turner’s appearance for the 
bl his school and college compositions, and on her last twenty years. ‘I’m sorry to hear it,’ he 
ehrine he had secretly heaped all the Avell-worii addled rapidly. 

and exaggerated complinients that are the stock- ‘ Tes, sir,’ went on Turner; ‘she ain’t what 

in-trade of lyric and elegiac verse, lie had been she was.’ 

yery fond of her, or rather of the ideal he had ‘ She ’s not ill, I hope?’ 

created from her, in his (luict subdued way ; but ‘ No, sir ; not ill, sir ; but I was thinking she 
i he could not hedp confessing to himself that might want a little lielp. The gentlemen’s beds 

■ ^Turner with his impudent assurance and fund is heavy, you know, sir.’ 

bf anecdote had been more in her good graces ‘Dear me,’ said the Dean, ‘perhaps she can 
: than eyer he had been. It was with a sort of recommend some one to the college ?’ 
j^ilty feeling that lie remembered that he had ‘ Well, sii’, yes, sir,* stammered Turner, blushing 
jUOt even seen his Chloe for ten or twedvo years, furiously ; ‘the fact is, sir, begging your pardon, 

1 uini that by now the little short- frock ed maiden, I was thinking of getting married.’ 

; laughing blue eyes and tangled golden ‘Dear me,’ thought Malton ; ‘ how very curious ; 

i hair, must ibe a full-grown young woman of just what 1 was thinking of myself but he only 
itwebty-five or twenty-six, if she were not long said: ‘Indeed? — Oh, 1 see; you would like your 
'liihce married. wife to succeed your mother?’ 

Dean excused his remissness to himself by ‘That’s it, sir,’ cried Turner, greatly relieved; 
;.tba reflection thal he had always been too busy ‘if you could speak for me, sir.’ 

-tor think of love-making. He remembered how ‘Certainly,! will do all in my power,’ replied 

^rd he had worked undergraduate in the Dean ; ‘ you may rely upon it.’ 

to become Seventh Classic, and to get a ‘Thank you, sir, thank you,’ said Turner, know- 

life^ down among the Senior Optimes ; and ing that the matter was us good as settled. 

his duties as Fellow, Classical ‘And when is it to be, Turner ?’ ^ 

and Dean, had taken up all his time ‘ Directly, sii* ; and I took the liberty of Ending 
|g|;J|diought ^ Anyhow, if she were still unmar- her with mother to-day, sir, just to help, like.’ 
tiy^ty-slx was a very good age for a clergy- ‘Certainly, certainly. Is she here now?’ 

' ior one wha would have ‘Yes, sir,’ replied Turner; and without more/ 
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adc^ ‘ he opened tl\e door and beckoned to flome 
r one ontsife 

The astonished Dean saw his rooms invaded by 
a' womani other than Mrs Turner, for the first 
time during liis occupancy of them. It was now 
^ his turn to blush, as a stout young woman witli 
rosy cheeks and a quantity of straw-coloured hair 
entered shyly and began courtesying to him. He 
quickly recovered his composure, however, and 
remarked : ‘So this is your future wife, Turner? 
Well, I ’m very glad to sec her. And when is 
the ceremony to be?’ 

‘ We did think of next Sunday, sir,* said Turner 
doubtfully, and as if his banns liad not been duly 
read for the three necessary Sundays. 

‘You must allow me to marry you,’ continued 
Malton. ‘I shall take it as a favour on your 
part.* 

‘Thank you, sir; I was going to ask you if 
you would be so kind.* 

‘ And 1 will see that Mrs Turner is allowed an 
assistant. After so many ycarsi service in the 
college, she has some claim upon us. You may 
depend upon me.’ 

With many expressions of gratitude, the gyp 
and his promised bride left the room ; and the 
Dean prepared to tnke the Classical Lecture, all 
the while meditating on the curious coincidence 
that both Turner and himself should contemplate 
matrimony at exactly the same time, ilis gyp’s 
success seemed a good augury for the prosperity 
of his own schemes, and he gathered up his books 
and papers and quitted his rooms more resolved 
than ever to accept the college living. 

Turner had lost no time in making sure of his 
betrothed’s poaitiou in the college. Tiie Dean 
found the young woman on the staircase pre- 
paring to wash the staire uiidei* the eagle eye of 
Mrs Turner. He nodded good-morning to the 
old woman, and as he did so the younger one 
stood aside to let him go past. The light fell 
upon her face, and something about her struck 
him as familiar. He stopped and asked her 
name. With an accent of surprise and reproach 
in her tone, she replied : ‘ Mary Andrews, sir !’ 

The Dean went down the stairs and across the 
quadrangle to the lecture-room. His castle ki the 
air had collapsed like a house of cards. The 
Mary Andrews of reality was far from being bis 
ideal ; be had hardly recognised her. He felt 
that VVilbury rectory would never have owned 
her as its mistress had she been free. He sighed 
once over the grave of his hopes and ptissed on. 

The Rev. Joseph Malton is still Dean (»f St 
Martin’s, and his old schoolfellow and his first 
and only love are respectively gyp and bedmaker 
: on his staircase. 


THE ‘DRY-ROT.* 

Dry-rot is one of the most dreaded enemies of 
the builder and house-proprietor. No one of all 
the fungus tribe is more insidious and deadly in 
its attacks. For in its very nature it works unseen 
and unsuspected, and its presence is only too 
frequeytly detected after its ravages have made 
irrepcMrahle inroads into the soundness and sta- 
bility of a building. 

" The writer was recently called upon to examine 
A building erected only half-a-dozen years ago in 


a most substantial manner, and elaborately fitted 
up and used us a Sunday schooL Biit unfortu- 
nately, through some oversight or neglect, no 
adequate ventilation iindcrneutli the floor had 
been provided for, whilst the fact of its being 
only used regularly on one day a week would 
tend to induce stagnation of the air and prove 
favourable to fungoid growtliK. For some time 
a fusty smell hud been noticed ; and latterly, in 
certain (‘(jrners the wood u’as observed to be 
decayed ; so it was resolved to take up the floor 
and ascertain the cause. When this was done, 
the sight disclosed was marvellous, rivalling the 
ideal scenes of fairyland. In some parti the 
joists were completely clothed with a fcght, 
cottony^ cobwebby substance, hanging here and 
there in tassels and fringes. The dormant walls 
and ground underneath the floor, with all the 
rubbish of chips, broken bricks, &c., generally 
found in such places, were ('overed with the some 
ethereal-like BubsUince, of the most delicate tex- 
ture, white and lleecy as wool, rivalling the fairest 
unsullied snow in lustre. Indeed, in many places 
the deposit much resembled freshly drifted snow 
when it is blown tlirougli small crevices. 

This represents the youngest or immature stage 
of dry-rot. When more luxuriant, it forms cob- 
web festoons in the corners, which are often 
traversed by threads of the most lovely orange, 
purple, and niageiita hues, and distilling drops of 
an umber tasteless fluid. Sometimes it is aggre- 
gated in huge masses several inches thick, of a 
pasty doughy consistency, retaining the impression 
of the touch, and clinging to the fingers when 
handled. It may be lorn from the walls or beams 
in great sh<-(;ts, strongly resembling cotton wad- 
ding — will' the under surface felted into a pnper- 
like textuic — and traversed by branching anasto- 
mosing veins, like roots ramifying in every direc- 
tion. Tlie strong dormant walls W'hich support 
the floor-joists are two feet thick, and built of 
stone and lime, yet they are so permeated by the 
fungus in eveiy ])art, that when broken down, 
every stone is seen to be encircled and slieatlied 
by the thivad-like roots, often an eighth of an 
inch or more thick, and so tough and matted that 
they can be dnigged out in ribbon-like shreds ; 
and the mortar has become so friable that the 
walls can be pulled down by liand. The internal 
walls have been wainscoted four feet high with 
varnished pitch ])ine ; and in various places the, 
fungus has crej)t to the very top between the,; 
walls and the wood, and adhering to both. / ; I; 

Ho far has been descriptive of the rrnjcdium 
spawn, which is the vegetatii^ portion 
fungus, analogous to the routs of ordinary 
and is the ])ai*t of dry-rot most commonly;;; 
and noted. Rut I was fortunate enough Wi 
several magnificent specimens of the 
or spore- bearing portion, analogous to tf 
fruit, iuid seeds. On some of &e ' f 
fungus could be seen foaming along j 
ently sound wood, the advancing crest 
well-defined •margin an inch in ;* 
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consistence and appearance of well- whipped white 
of egg. An inch or two from the edge of this 


only creosQted timber has been naod ’to the 


frothy mass it became marbled with coloured 
streaks, soon merging into a uniform ruddy- brown 
hue. The texture becomes firm and leathery ; and 
the surface is rugged, and corrugated with the 
most exquisitely wavy celMike reticulations, ex- 
' eeliing the most intricate fretwork patterns, and 
i showing the most involved network of ridges 
r)With flexuous outlines, forming sliallow cavities, 
' ? but not true pores. These in the early stages 
I .are filled with lluitl, but soon produce spores 
; with an amazing fecundity ; these are of a bright 
! ' femiginous tint, and in this case were so abundant 

• that all the ground and every object for many 
j square yards was completely covered with tlie 

; : brown dust, as if the place lia<l been sown with 
\ ground cinnamon. These spores finding a suit- 
‘ able nidus, spee<lily germinate, and form inde- 

• pendent centres, from which the disease spreads. 
This spore-bearing portion nuvy be stripped off in 
sheets, when it has the most fantastic j’esemblance 
in cv'ery way except colour to a piece of tripe ! 
When remov'ed from the beam it leaves tlie wood 
fair and smooth and apparently uninjured ; but 
it is only so in external form, for it lias been 
saturate<l with the mycrJiwn, which has d(ivoure<l 
all the cell-contents, leaving only the external 
shell. The seemingly sound beam can be cut 
like ft piece of soft cheese, and in a few months 
will crumble into an impalpable powder. And 
so the cy(de of life goes on— one organism preying 
on another, and thus fitting it for the sustenance 
of a third. 

Obnoxious as the attacks of dry-rot may be 
to man, it is only because he interferes with ‘the 
balance of Nature,’ and by endeavouring to pre- 
serve the monuments of his industry, prevents 
Nature from remoulding them in her great elieini- 
cal and vital laboratory. The fungus which preys 
upon the dead or decaying tree only tlie sooner 
hastens its restoration back to its original ele- 
ments, to again fit it for sustaining another and 
it may be a higher type of life. 

So destructive are the depredations of dry-rot, 
that it may well be called the terror and despair 
tof architects and carpenters. No care or pre- 
catition can be too great to prevent its entrance 
[into building, for if once it finds a lodgment, 
'. its eradication is a herculean if not an impossible 
: f task* Professor Burnett, a coriipetent authority, 

I graphically relates how- a house lie occupied was 
' tivke renovated in four years, and had ultimately 
y to be pulled down. In the old era of oak-built 
: ahips, they were sometimes found to be uiisea- 
' yrortby before they left the stocks, with such 
j celerity does it do its deadly work. As for 
i remedial measures, prevention is the only certain 
; leure. The selection of sound well-seasoned timber 
; is os essential as the avoidance of damp, and the 
|iwcu?ing of adecjimte ventilation in every part of 
? ike structure. Tne most efficacious prophylactic 
^iSiOaiurating the timber with creosote under high 

S ressure, so as to tho^jjghly permeate every 
the wood. This has been practically 
iii coal and other mines where this de- 
' riot, and its ravages entail much 

^ and insecurity, and where its waving 

fleecy white have a most weird and 
®6^tly effect in the ‘darkness visible’ of the pit 
in the north of Efigland where 


thirty years, the extra cost has been amply repikid> ; 
by the comparative indestructibility of the timberf 
thus treated. In housebuilding, a wise 


thus treated. In htjusebuilding, a wise precaution 
is the well smearing of all underground floor^ 
bearing walls with tur or pitch, which prevents ' 
the mycelium finding a lodgment amongst tlie; 
mortar in which it revels and disintegrates its 
adhesive propt‘rty. 

The popular name of dry-rot has no reference 
to its occuiTeiicc in dry places ; on the contrary, 
a certain degree of dampness is absolutely neces- 
sary for its growth ; but it refers to the fact, that 
it so completely extracts all moisture from the 
wood on w’hich it feeds that it ultimately crumbles 
into dry dust. Its botanic name of mcniluiB 
is essentially the same as mcrnla^ a blackbird — 
wdiy, it wouhl be hard to divine, as there cannot 
be much mirth or singing associated with the 
fungus, whatever may be the case with the bird. 
It may bo becanso it loves darkness ^blackness. 
The name was formerly applied to the genus now 
called Morchellciy and we still have in common 
language moril, a mushroom, and merle, a black- 
bird. Tlie specific name of lacrymans refers to 
the drops of fluid exudcMl by the plant when in 
full vigour. But it might more aptly be applied 
to the tears shed by the proprietor who suffei’s 
from its destructive attacks. 


AN UNFOliaOTTKN COUNTllY. 


My friend, I may not see your face, 

Nor watcli each well-remeuibercd grace ; 
But you will alwnys liold a place 


Witliiii my memory, though wo stand 
So far ajiart. Tlie sea and land 
Divide us ; and we clasp not hand. 


Yet, dear, I know, though some forget 
The past, you will reinemher yet 
The country wdiere we two first met. 


Deep in your heart it will remain, 
With all its mingled joy and pain ; 
The past is past, and not in vain. 


We would not have it back onee more, 
From that far-distant, silent shore 
Where there is rest for evermore. 


Nay, rather let us turn our eyes 
To where the future hidden lies 
From US. Beneath the clear blue skies 


The world may have for you in store 
A gift we dream not of ; ay, more, 
Bclovfed, than it gave of yore. 


But, dear one, you will ne'er forget 
The country where we two fii*st met- 
The country that you love so yet. 


Printed and Published by W. k R. Chxmbbes, 47 Pater- 
noster Bow, Lokdon, and 339 High Street, Edinbuboh, 
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UPON RED TAPE. 


The redness of red-tape is itself a specimen of 
red-tapeisra. Why should not a tribe of original 
lawyers and politicians arise who would ‘burst 
the bonds of use and wont’ and tie up their 
bundles in green or blue or yellow? But we pass 
on from that trivial inquiry to the consideration 
of the essence of red-tape ; and we lind it con- 
sists in the distribution of ])aper8 into ticketed 
parcels, each parcel being a distinct business. So 
far good. We see the spirit of order at work, and 


The second form of the disease is a multiplica- 
tion of the bundle and pigeon-hole system, a dread 
of free action, and a passion for routine. The 
elementary cell becomes a cellular structure. 
Pigeon-holes open out into pigeon-holes, like the 
‘Maze’ puzzles that please children, and the rules 
of the game must be observed. To get to the 
heart of the maze you must find the clue ; and 
to break through a wall or jump over it is treason. 
The aged monarch is burned to death whilst the 
order to pull him out of the fire is passed down- 
ward through the inverted hierarchy of servants. 


no man of aflaira can laugh at the spirit of order. 
But when the spirit of ordei*, having arranged his 
bundles, proceeds in a carnally lazy way to go to 
sleep upon them, then we are entitled to begin 
our gibes, ‘ Or<ler is heaven’s first law,’ and the 
initial arrangement of papers into bundles and 
pigeon-holes gives a whilf of (lelestial air. But it 
is disgraceful to tie up our souls in the same 
buinlles and put our faculties into pigeon-holes. 

‘Freddy, my dear, come and let me see whether 
you have learned your alphabet. — What is the 
first letter V 

‘ A, mamma.’ 

‘And the next?’ 

*I tell you what, mamma! Let’s call all the 
others A.’ 

The alpha of business is orderly arrangement. 
It is a bower adorned >vith red-tape ; but we must 
not linger there ; beta awaits us, gamma calls us, 
delta beckons us ; we may not rest till we have 
planted our alpenstock on omega. 

‘Well begun is half-done,’ says an old motto; 
but it is only true when the spirit of progress sits 
on the box-seat of the JFelUegtm coach. It is 
well to disturb the fatuous satisfaction with which 
* we or others contemplate the first step of a right 
xourse, the stage of red-tape, the stage of bundles 
and pig^n-holes. For it is indubitable that reas* 
enable Contentment with ourselves upon taking 
that stage soon passes into somnolence. Some 
people’s consciences are like cats ; as soon as they 
are stroked the right way, they purr and— go to 
sleep. 


A luxuriant example of this form of red-tape 
was exhibited by Captain Vivian to the admiring 
House of (Commons some years ago in C^mittee 
on the Army Estimates. The initial fact was the 
need of a psh* of bellows in the Curragh (‘amp. 
After a preliiiunary whetting of the appetite of the 
red-tape dragon by a lengthy correspondence, the 
operation of getting this pair of bellows proceeded 
as tollows : 

February 12. — War Department gives autliority 
to the local commissariat officer to indent [that 
is, give an order] on the Royal Engineer Depart- 
ment for a pair of bellows.^ 

Same date. --Local commissariat officer applies 
to district engineer ollhier for a pair of bellows. 

Feb. 16. — District engineer officer applies to 
military store officer at Dublin. 

Feb. 15). — Military store officer informs royal 
engineer officer at Dublin that he can supply the 
bellows on requisition. 

Feb. 20. -Royal engineer officer at Dublin for- 
wards this information to royal engineer officer 
at the Curragh. 

Fel). 21. - Local engineer officer at the Curragh , 
informs royal engineer officer at Dublin that be 
has no form of requisition. i 

Feb. 22.— Local engineer officer at the Ourtl^hJ 
asks the local commissariat officer if the piSftpo^iAij 
bellows vouhl do. ' 

Feb. 23.-— Local commissariat officet 
‘Yes.’ , 

Feb. 24.— Lbcal engineer officer infoirrtie^ 
commissariat officer that he must ap^... to the,:. 


I 
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royal engineer officer, Dublin ; and application is 
made accordingly. 

Feb. 26. — Military stores officer at Dublin 
answers that he will supply the bellows on an 
order from the War Office. 

Feb. 28.— Local commissariat oflicer produa*s 
authority from the War Office and reads it to 
local engineer officer. 

March 1. — District royal engineer officer declines 
to have anything to do with a service not brought 
to his notice through the proper autliority ; and 
local commissariat officer refers matter to com- 
missariat officer in Dublin. 

March 2. — Ccunmissariat officer in Dublin rele- 


gates the qiiestioii to the deputy quartermaster- 
general, Diiblin, 


take her husband ‘ to ’ave and to ’olck from this 
day fortri’it, for betterer horse, for richerer power, 
in siggerness else, to love cherries and a bay/ 

Edwin and Emma knew they were being 
married, and that this marvellous coil of red- 
tape was somehow a necessary part of the function j 
hut the .‘iltempt to explain how and why would 
have smitten them with paralysis. The distorted 
stuitences, texts, hymns, thus repeated by thou- 
sands of ^ood and simple souls daily would stagger 
us if statistics could be obtained. 

Child -piety is a beautiful and simple thing, 
and is often in danger of being throttled by 


red-tape ; but generally is lissome and buoyant 
cnougli to escape. In wliat sweet freedom of 


March 3. — Deputy quartermaster-general passes 
the requisition to quartermaster-general, liorse- 


on the requisition to quartermaster-general, llorse- 
giiards. 

March — Horse-guar<ls refer to War Office, 
and War Office refers to coinmissariat-general-in- 
chief, London. 

March 10. — Oommisaariat-general-iii-chief asks 
director of stores to give authority ; director of 
stores states that the commissariat officer shouhl 
include the bellows in the annual estimate ; and 
commissary-general-in-chief writes to the Horse- 
guoivls and to the commissariat officer, Dublin. 

March 20, — Commissariat oflicer at the Curragh- 
writes to know why he does not get his bellows. 

Whether he ever did get tliem, we do not 
know ; hut it ought to be some satisfaction to 
him to know that his need of a pair of bellows 
engendered a morbid growth of red-tape, which, 
for complexity and extent of diseased ccdlular 
structure, can hardly be suiqiassed in the bottles 
of any surgical museum. It is a beautiful case, 
and being a military specimen, it' reminds us of 
that early piece of intricacy set by Coi-dius, king 
of Phrygia, to Alexander, and which was so liastily 
marred by the con(|ueror’s sword. ^Masterful 
natures are apt to make short work of red-tape 
entanglements. 

Another variety of the red-tape disease consists 
in words, phrases, functions, ami ceremonial obser- 
vances out of which the spirit luis lied, or the 
understanding, or both. Oiu* ordinary social life 
is largely built on structures of this material, as 
cities stand on vast thicknesses of chalk composed I 
of the deserted liabilations of countless myriads 
of tir'V creatures long deceased. Our words are 
sepulchres. We cannot name the days of the 
week, or ‘ consider the heavens,’ or buy .an ounce 
of spirit of camphor, without treading on the 
graves of thoughts. But in such coses all tlie 
pffensivenesB of decay is gone, and the gentle wash 
of the tides of Time during many centuries has 
converted the products of decay into a pure and 
:beSfreficent subsl^nce. But a nearer approach to 
jhe dissolution of thought and the giving up of 
the ghost by wor,ds is not so agreeable. A Hamp- 
shire vicar assured liii 'Madera some years aj^o that 
the well-known marriage service of the Church 
bf England as uttered by his brides and bride- 
exhibited curious deterioration. One of 
•Ebe sentences which Edwin has to utter was quite 
:!DOmmonly rendered thus : ‘With my body I thee 
Up, and with all my worldly goods I thee 
thon which was matched, andreven exceeded, 
variations of her part, in promising to 


enough to escape. In wliat sweet freedom of 
all meaning the scallop of a child’s soul will 
dance OA’or a sea of words, neither knowing nor 
caring for the profundities below. We confess 
it more frequently moves us to laughter than 


to grief, knowing that the real spring of child- 
pietv does not lie in those twilight deeps where 


piety does not lie in those twilight deeps where 
swim the solemn shadowy forms of the Fathers, 
the Divines, the Scholiasts, and the Corninentutors. 
Captivating specimens might easily be given as 
illustrations, but collections of them are so fre- 
quently going the round of the press that it is 
scarcely w'orth while. That it is not children only 
w’ho are ready to gabble words without meaning, 


if they are sunposed to he part of a function, was 
finel^^ shown by the parish clerk’s version of a 
notice entr\isted to him by his minister. The 
notice was this; ‘On Sunday next the service in 
this clnirch will be held in the afternoon, and on 


the following Sunday in the morning, and so on 
alternately until further notice?.’ What really 


alternately until further notice?.’ What really 
greeted the. oars of the c.ongregation was this ver- 
sion of the minister’s message: ‘ On Sunday next 
the morning service in this church will be held in 
the afternoon ; and on the follow’ing Sunday, the 
afternoon service will be held in the morning, 
and so on to all eternity.’ The children may 
now make their bow to tlie parish clerk, and 
present to him the fool’s cap wdth festoons of 
red-tape. 

We conclude with that variety of red-tapeism 
wdiich consists in the conservation of decrees, 
orders, customs, ceremonies, from which the raison 
(VHre has perished, as the snails out of the dry 
snail -.slid Is that roll about ('balk downs. Even 
the dog 18 subject to this complaint when he turns 
round three times before lying down because his 
ancestoj’s did so to make a bed in the long prairie- 
grass. ‘Leave your stick, sir,’ said a doorkeeper 
to a gentleman wlio was passing into an Exhibi- 
tion. — ‘But I haven’t got a stick,’ the visitor 
replied. — ‘ Then you must go and buy one ; the 
orders is as every gentleman is to leave his stick,* 
The well-known instances of the two Bussian 
sentinels are in point here. One stood at the 
entrance of a pae.sage and cried, ‘Keep to the 
left!’ the other mounted guard in the middle of 
a grass plot. The origin of the first regulation 
was traced back, through a generation, to an 
occasion when the right wall of the passage had 
been painted ; and the second sentinel quite 
unconsciously commemorated the adverjt, in a 


previous century, of an unexpected little snow- 
drop wdiich charmed the Empress of that day, and 


drop wdiich charmed the Empress of that day, and 
was ordered to be guarded. 


How stupid people can be if they try was 
illustrated by a circumstance mentioned to the 
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wrtter by a superintendent town missionary. He 
asked an army chaplain whether he ever spoke to 
the soldiers privately about their souls. — ‘No.’— 
‘.Why?* — ‘Because a chaplain is an otticer, and 
the rule of the service is that an officer cannot 
speak to a private soldier except in the presence 
of a nomconimissioned officer.’ 

What has Nature to teach us about red-tape? 
Wellj^ having vilipended rod- tape througli all the 
foregoing article, we will admit that it has the 
merits of its defects. It has its uses. Bonds and 
freedom, steadfastness and progress, constitute a 
see-saw which we shall never wholly escape, and 
which has its analogy in the physical world. 
Automatic action is Nature’s red-tape, and we 
should creep along very slowly without it. A 
series of voluntary actions result in automatic 
action, and automatic action is an economy of 
brain-power. It does occasionally happen that the 
reason, the final cause, of the action evaporates ; 
but the action being automatic, is continuetL This 
is Nature’s red-tape. But she forthwith sets about 
the correction of , the useless function, as the his- 
tory of the divergence of species prov(?s. It is 
reserved for man to perpetrate the absurdities and 
the costly vagaries of offices, sinecures, dresses, 
customs, from which all use and meaning have 
perished as wholly as the pious sentiment, ‘ God 
encompasses us,’ has perishcnl out of the sign of a 
metropolitan hotel known as the Goat and Com- 
passes. 

It is clearly the duty of Society to return dead 
things to dust as soon as possible, and not to bury 
theiu in oak colfins, resisting the kindly inlluences 
that make for dissolution. Life, we are told, is 
the sum of the inlluences that resist dissolution ; 
there is therefore some life in red-tape, but it 
is not a wholesome life. Where a creed or custom 
is dead, call in the burying-beetles, and let them 
forthwith undermine it and inter it it is drea<l- 
fnl that a thing be kept alive by red-tape after 
it is dead, like that wretched man in Poe’s tale 
who was mesmerised in ariieulo vuyi'tis^ and, when 
at last released, fell into the crumbling relics of 
a death of long-ago. We do not advocate crema- 
tion. There are always some devotees whose feel- 
ings would bo harrowed by the visible smoke ainl 
flame ; but do not deliberately obstruct dissolu- 
tion. ‘Earth to earth, ashes to ashes.’ It is only 
worthless creatures like subsc.ribers to magazines 
or newspapers who promise to pay up ‘next 
Tuesday week if they are alive,* and, failing to 
fulfil their promise, must be dead, but are sub- 
sequently seen walking about, to save funeral 
expenses. 
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CHAl'TEIl XXIX. 

We must go back a step or two to find out ex- 
actly what had happened. Isaiah in his new-found 
prosperity was not unmindful of old acquaint- 
ances. Motives were mixed with Isaiah, as they 
are with most people, and though he would never 
have dApped the Vignes under any conditions 
while circumstances put them within his reach, 
he ivas all the better pleased and the more willing 
to visit them when he could drive to their door 
ill a two-horse brake of his own, and could pre- 


sent himself be I ore them stiff and shining in 
unaccustomed broadcloth. 

The Vignes had to live, as necessity bade 
them, near the great establishment in which 
Monsieur had found employment. It was a grimy, 
dirty, and smoke-darkened district, and as little 
like their last abiding-nlace as it well could be. 
They wei j placed in the ccniit*. of a straggling 
street a mile long or thereabouts, where every 
here and there an unkempt field broke the. line 
of house.s, and left open to the eye an expanse of 
country dotted with pit-stacks and heaped with 
mound.'i of refuse. The mud of the street was 
black with coal-dust, the very brickwork of the 
houses was sodden with old smoke. Day and 
night, and winter and suniiner, a pall of smoke 
hung over the laml, and a feeble haze of blue was 
a midsummer day’s dream. 

Vigne went to liis new employment wuth 
excellent testimonials, and made better money 
there than he had ever eaiTied before, so that the 
ugliness of his surTouiidiiigs was not without com- 
pensation. He was in the midst of a French colony, 
too, and in that portion of the street in which 
he lived his native language was more commonly to 
be heard than English. Madame had taken upon 
herself the hr)iisehold arrangements, and had created 
a cheerful home over an undertaker’s shop. 
Thither, on the afternoon on which Siielling sat 
waiting in the hovel at the t'^'p of that disas- 
trous shaft of his, drove Isaiah, in the brand-new 
brake and the brand-new raiment behind the pair | 
of horses, not too well assorted in point of size, 
colour, or style, but glorious to their owner’s eyes. 
The undertaker recedved Isaiah with icspect, and 
sent out a boy to lead the eqni])ago up and down, 
to prevent the hoises from catching cold, whilst 
the visitor mounted to Madame Vigne’s apart- 
ments, Tlie good lady, who w^as already attired aa 
if for a joi’v ey, gave Isaiah a cordial welcome. 

‘ I shall a you one thing, Mr Vintare,’ she said, 
laying a hand on each broadclothed shoulder. 
‘I have seen Achille, and he has told me that to 
gei to your new house you can pass by my hoy. 
The road is only a little longer. Do, please, pass 
by my hoy. I wdll not trouble you more tnan 
that. I will not want to see h'im or to speak to 
him ; but let me go by where he lives. That shall 
content me altogether, because when I think of j 
him he will not any longer he in no place. I 
shall have a place to put him in w’hen he comes 
into my mind. lie m often in my mind,’ said 
the good ci’euture, emotionally, ‘for Aiiatole and 1 
we have no children.’ 

‘All right, mum,’ responded Isaiah. ‘It’s only 
two or three hundred yards out o[ the way, and 
with a pair o’ steppers like them, two or three 
hundred yards ain’t much. Come and look at ’em.’ 
He waved Madame to the window, and pointed o 
finger towards the mudd}'^ streej, ‘Loot at 
brace o’ steppers, mum ; ain’t they prime?* ^ 

Madame, who had no notion as to what laallb- 
was pointing at, lifted her eyebrows and laid libe; 
palms of her hands together in pure conapli^+j 
ance. ' . 

‘I bought that pair of bosses, munj/ 6aid-3!lW^flb: 
‘for sixty -five guineas, money clown, and 
in a very old dogcart as the lioss-dealer took : 

to. Cull it seve ity pound, and tell tne ; A 
bargain; and tf you can’t say so in youJr 
hearts, you ’re noJudge of hoss-flesh*^ 
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of hi« whip. ‘Theer/ he said— Hheer's a light 
in hie window.— Why, theer’s Master John hie 
%^ery self !— Look ! D’ ye see him ? He ’s pulling 
^up the window.* 

In effect Master John was there, in a glow of 
lampliglit He wore the college cap of which 
Isaiah had spoken, and a broad white collar over 
his iacket looked reniaikably trim and 

healtny. He had opened the window, and liad 
laid a hand on each of the outer shutters, when 
Madame called out to him : ‘John, niy dear !’ 

‘Who’s there?’ he asked, peering into the 
darkness. The lamp of the brake gleamed redly . 
through the winter mist, but he could see nothing I 
beyond, I 

‘You know me,’ said Madame in an eager | 
whisper. ‘Come for a moment Give me one! 
kias, and I will go.’ 

John climbed out at the casement, drew down ; 
the window, closed the shutters from without, j 
and ran on tiptoe into the road. A iiiinute later, 
he had climbed into the brake, and tliey were 
hugging each other to their hearts content i 

‘Where are you going, Isuiah ?’ John asked in I 
a hushed and cautious voice. | 

‘I’m driving her home,’ said Isaiah, with a: 
jerk of his elbow to intimate Madame, ‘It’s | 
rather better than five mile.’ ! 

‘You’ll drive back again, won't you?’ said | 
John. ‘It won’t take much more than an hour 
to do it with those horses. Uncle isn’t at home, ' 
and he wouldn’t mind much if he were. Let | 
me go with you.’ ; 

Madame hugged him anew for the suggestion, j 
and immediately began to pack her rugs about j 
him. Isaiah, well pleased, wliipped up the horses; 
and away they all three r(Jled together, Madame, 
prodigal of atfcction, with a fat and comfortable 
arm round her protegees neck. 

All this time, ]\Ir Orme, sitting neglected and 
alone 4n the back kitchen, awaited Siielling’s 
return. Once or twice the housekeeper passed 
through and treated him to an indignant sniir, 
at which the meek Tobias curled one foot round j 
the other, and set his thumbs twirling in a feeble j 
appeal against her judgment, She obeyed her 
master’s orders, and set a copious jug of tal.de ' 
beer and a joint of cold meat before the visitor. ! 
The plentiful good cheer and the fire atoned for 
ennui for an hour or two ; but after a time, Tobias 
began to weary. The hours of waiting drngge<] 
i 4 orc and more as the day went on, ami he began 
to think himself altogether forgotten. Sonunvhere 
about three or four o’clock in the afternoon 
he fell asleep and allowed the fire to go out. 
When he awoke the room was dark as pitch, and 
he w^tts chilled to the marrow. For the first 
minute or two he failed to remember where he 
was, and went groping about in some terror before 
he identified his surroundings. Kven wdien he 
had done so, he had insane fears lest he had 
somehow been decoyed into confinement and left 
to perish. 

In the course of his gropings he came upon 
the Iiandle of the door, and found, to his relief, 
that there was at least no obstacle of escape. The 
house wA silent as the grave ; but the stillness 
hummed in his ears with a dreadful and disturb- 
ing noise. The door he had opened led upon a 
corridor wdiich ran the whole length of the rear 
: of the house. At the far end o? this corridor 


shone two distinct rays of light, one beaming 
apparently through a keyhole, and the other 
through a crack between the matted flooring and 
the bottom of a door. Tobias, with stealthy 
footstep and haii ls outstretched on either side, 
approached these friendly signs and listened. 
There was not a sound of life within ; but he 
* saw that the door was olf the latch. 

‘If you please,’ he murmured, and tapped 
humbly with a single knuckle. There came no 
response in answer, and he tapped again. Then 
he thought he heard within trie murmur of a 
voice whispering in a peculiarly level and mono- 
tonous tone. lie tapped rather more loudly than 
before and coughed apologetically. Still there was 
no answer, and he veiitunnl to push the door a 
little wider and again to signalise his presence 
by a cough. A little scared by the continued 
silence, he' pushed the door a trilie wider yet, 
and blowl}" and with extreme caution, guiding 
that fifcry nose of his ara-oss the lintel, he peeped 
into the room. Not a soul was there; hut, to his 
surprise, the sound of the level and monotonous 
whisper still went on. After a moment’s wonder, 
he traced this noise to tlie lamp, whic-h kept up 
an iinintermitterit hissing as it burned. Tobias’s 
nerves had never been of the biist this thirty 
years, and he was shaken now by uiuisual [iriva- 
tions, so that if his lieart begun to flutter and 
his blood to twitch and sting at the remote 
suggestion of a fiery serjuait, tlitre was nothing 
in the world for him to wonder iit. A keen, 
swift travelling wind from some o])en door was 
waftird by him, and in a second the fiery serpent 
flashed into a lieiy dragon. In fine, the lump 
burst with a hiil(a)us shock of noise, and after a 
secoml’s <larkness, the whole room was ablaze 
with burning oil. 

The most hopeful of men could not have 
expected Tt>bius to cover one half so quickly as 
he did the g? md he passed in his retreat. How 
lie found himself in the open air he never knew; 
hut he was at some considerable distance from 
th(5 bouse when his hazy wits returned to him. 
He looked in the direction in which he sup- 
po.sed it to lie, and lould discern nothing in 
the darkness ; but as he stood, he heard scream 
on scream, as if from within the house ; and a 
second later, the same voice calling ‘Fire!’ in 
the open air. There were distant shouts in 
answer ; and shortly afterwuT’ds a dull glow spread 
like a j-ed blot upon the blackness oi the night, 
and died away again. It spread itself abroad 
once more, and grew, second by second, more 
vivid. Sudden Jets and lances of light began to 
dash through the red blot hither and thither ; 
and in the intervals of the screaming voice he 
heard distinctly the crackle of burning wood. 
Then something wliicli he .judged to be the 
chamber window ^veiit with a loud crash and tlje 
night was alive with fire. The house was three • 
hundred years old, oak wainscoted, and as dry aa ’ 
tinder. 

Tobias turmal and ran for dear life, not know-; ' 
in" in what direction he was going. , 

John and Isaiah had seen Madame safe 
and were returning. They were within a 
of the house, when they came easily to th0 tojj&K 
of a gentle rise, from which a largo 
country was viable in the daytime. , ' / ^ \ 

‘I’ll got down here, Isaiah,’ said John ; ' 
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get home in ten- minutes, and you can go the 
nearer way, I don*t want uncle to know that we 
have been together,’ 

♦Hillo !’ cned Isaiah suddenly, ‘what’s that? — 
That’ll be a rick afire. — No ; it ain’t ! There’s a 
window. Look ! That ’s the flash of a window. 
There it is again ! . Send I may live, if it ain’t 
Bob Snelling’s house !’ He dragged John back 
into the vehicle, and flogged his horses to a 
furious pace. ‘ I can tell him as 1 give you a lift,’ 
he shouted to John, ‘afore I saw the fire. He 
can find no harm in that at such a moment.’ 

Thi’ee or four minutes found them in front 
of the burning house. The housekeeper was in 
hysterics in the lane, and one or two women 
from the neighbouring cottages had taken charge 
of her. Some half-a-dozen loungers in smock- 
frocks stood about smoking and staring at the 
fire. 

‘ Where *s the gaffer ? * roared Isaiah. 

‘Sam Duke’s rode off to fetch him,’ one of 
the loungers answered. ‘He’s been at the new 
shaft all day long.’ 

‘Well,’ cried Isaiah angrily, ‘can’t none of you 
do anything ? Isn’t there one of you as has 

S it tlie brains to know as fire don’t like \vater?’ 

e dismounted as he spoke, and marching his 
team to a field-gate at a little distance, tethered 
the horses there by the reins and came bustling 
back again. ‘Lend a hand liere, lads! There’s 
summat to be done, sunimat to be saved.’ 

‘What’s the use on it, Mr Winter?’ one elderly 
labourer asked him. ‘ The well ’s fifty foot dee]i. 
It teks two minutes to get a single bucket up.’ 

Isaiah stared at him for an instant and then 
nodded, ‘It’s a pity,’ he said sadly, ‘to see 
the old place burn ; but that ’s all there is for 
it, I recKon. — My blessid ! ’ he cried suddenly, i 
‘ there ’s the books ! ’ Before a man could divine 
his intention or a hand could be stretched out 
to arrest him, he was half-way up the path 
towards the door of tlie burning lu)iisc, shielding 
his face from the fierce heat with both arms 
as he ran. The door was volleying a red smoke, 
and he disappeared in the midst of it John 
dashed after him with a cry, and stood power- 
less with fear at the gateway. There was an 
awful pause, and in the middle of it Snell iug 
rode up with the messenger behind him. He 
saw young John standing at the gate, and he 
noticed that no man had an eye for him. Every- 
body was staring with fixed and breathless interest 
towards the door ; and as he followed the general 
|;aze, a figure came plunging through the volley- 
inc smoke and staggered down the pathway. 

. The handful of onlookers raised a husky cheer ; 
luid Isaiah, clinging to the gate, gave himself 
over to an heroic fit of coughing and sneezing. 

* What’s this?’ demanded ^^nelling in a tone 
oLwonder. ‘What brought him there 
■^That’s thee, ^s it, old un?’ said Isaiah, recog- 
nisihg the voice and looking up with stream - 
i»fi ‘ I just happened to be passing. They 

toul me you wasn’t wil?'^ call, and I happened 
to bathink myself of the books, so I just went 
iu fetched ’em. Here’s the deed-box and 
<?aah-box into the bargain.’ 

. Snell ing dismounted slowly. ‘I was a bit of 
foot, I reckon,’ he said, ‘when I quarrelled 
a man like thee.’ ^ 

said Isaiah, holding out his hand. 


He had risked his life to serve the man, and 
that meant death to malice. 

I Snelling took the proffered hand and wrung 
it hard. 

I ‘It was a lamp burst in your neveu’s bed- 
, room, so they say in’, Mr Snelling,* said one of 
‘ the bystanders. 

i ‘Ay, ay !’ he answered ; ‘so I’m told.’ 

1 The boy was there still, and he himself wa$ 
; houseless by his own vile handiwork. 


KOSE LEGENDS. 

That the rose is queen among the flowers there 
can be no shadow of doubt, if we consider the 
amount of attention it has received in the past, 
and especially of late years. From the traditional 
period when, quite thorn leas, 

High in Paradise, 

By the four rivers, the first roses blew, 

to the last exhibition of the National Rose Society, 
it has been in favour, and it now reigns supreme 
as crowned Empress of the fairest Shite in all 
the world. Whether it be the wild-brier of the 
simplest sort, as it luxuriates in the hedgerow ; 
whether it be a more favoured variety revelling 
on some southern wall, and doing so with careless 
ease ; or wdiether it lu* of the foreign kind, that 
after years of care doth ‘dowm the alleys shine 
afar in either cns(‘, all less cndow’ed or less 
attended blooms serve as accessories to lend the 
beauty of completeness to the scene. 

Now the rose has some ‘virtue to boast,’ ns Dr 
Watts put it, ‘above all the flow^ers of the field,' 
or it could not have found so large a space in 
early legends as it has done. Saints Ambrose and 
Basil inform us that it had no drawback from its 
virtues in Eden ; and Milton, following i|L their 
wake, describes the garden as being stored with 

Flowers of all hue, and without thoni the rose. 

Harpocrates, the secret- keeper, w'as bribed to 
silence with a rose ; and Robert Brow’ning had in 
his mind the legend when, in IsobeVs Uhildf he 
used the phrase, ‘Red ns a rose of Harpocrate,’ 
If, how'ever, Sir John Mandeville ’/ere an author- 
ity on tills nuitter of colour, the redness had a 
much later origin tlian tlic time of Harpocrates, 
for the author of the Vomcfc and Traivaile tel]s 
us that a Jewish mai3 of Bethlehem w^as beloved 
by a man named Hamiiel, a brutish sot. She 
rejected his suit ; and he, in revenge, accused the 
maiden of offences for which she was condemned 
to be burned alive. She wras brought to the stake ; 
but, by a miracle, tlie flames burned her accuser 
to a cinder, and diil her no harm. The fagots by 
which slie W’as surrounded became a garden of 
roses, the burning braniis becoming red ones, and 
those that were not kindled becoming white 
ones. 

Quite a different origin is given for the colour 
of the yellow variety. Mussulman tradition 
accounts for it in a very simple w’ay. It says 
that when Mohammed was joumeyilSlg from 
earth to Paiadise, the drops of sweat which 
fell on the earth from the forehead of the. 
Prophet became wdiite roses ; hut that the drops 
of sweat which fell from A1 Borak, the animal ; 
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on which he rode, became yellow roses. We must 
not lay much stress upon the tradition, for yellow 
roses did not come even from the laud of the 
Prophet of Islam, but from Qcnnany. Historic 
doubts, however, apart, it is pleasant to be told 
that this dower was sacred to Eros and Aphrodite, 
to Cupid and Venus, and was an emblem not 
only of joy and love, but a symbol also of pru- 
dence. 

The doubtfulness of legend in this matter is of 
small moment when we come to consider that the 
rose has a history wliich goes a long way foilher 
back than some of the traditions themselves. It 
was well known to the ancient Creeks and Romans. 
Herodotus, for instance, writes of roses in the 
garden of Midas, the son of Gordius, in Plirygia, 
that had sixty leaves, which grew of themselves, 
and had a more agreeable fragrance than all the 
rest. The Centifolia is said to have been existent 
with the Greeks, and a great favourite, not only 
for its beauty of form but also for its jan^fume. 
At feasts, the roses were lavishly used by both 
the Greeks and the Romans. Fabulous sums 
were spent to have them at all seasons. In the 
time oi the Republic, the p(*oplc had their cups 
of Falerian wine swimming with blooms ; and the 
Spartan soldiers after the battle of Cirrha refused 
to drink any wine that was not perfumed with 
roses ; while at the Regatta of Raijo, the whole 
surface of the Lucrine lake was strewn with the 
flowers. Nero at his banquctings sliovvcred rose- 
water U]ion his guests from a hole in the ceiling ; 
and when he honoured the house of a noble with 
his presence, the host was compelled to liave lii.s 
fountains playing rose-water. Indeed, on such 
occasions the ground was covered with rose-leaves, 
garlands of the llowera decorated the brows and 
necks of the guests, and a rose-pudding found a 
place in the repast itself. The Sybarites slept on 
teds stuffed with rose-leaves ; the tyrant Dionysius 
had his couch filled with them ; Vcriis would 
travel with a garland on his head and round his 
neck, and over his litter ho had a tliiii net with 
rose-leaves intertwined. Antiochus luxuriated 
upon a bed of blooms even in winter days and 
nights ; mid when Cleopatra entertained Antony, 
she had roses covering the floor to the depth, it 
is said, of an ell. We arc told that Heliogabalus 
supplied so many at one of his han([uets that 
several of his guests were suffocated in the en- 
deavour to extricate themselves from the abund- 
ance ; he drank rose- wine to help digestion ; he 
bathed in the same sort of liquid ; and lie had 
the public swimming-baths filled with the wine 
of tne rose. No wonder the ancients became 
unwell after breathing and eating and drinking 
and wearing and reclining on and walking over 
the fragrant flowers. But the worst of it was 
that when they became ill, they were given a 
rose-draught ; and no matter what the ailment 
was, the same thing wits prescribed in some form 
or other. Oftener than not, the poor patient 
would succumb under the delicious treatment, 
and he would cease from living in consequence 
of" a ruined digestion arising from a surfeit of 
sweets, 

quick efiluvia darting through the brain, 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 

Doubtless, the immoderate use of roses by the 
ancients led in after-days to their being relegated 


to their proper sphere in the garden ; for although 
we have had the Wars of the Roses in our modern 
times, the flowers were only ]>luckcd as a symbol. 
Now, in the garden ahe rose is about as much at 
home as it is in poetry. In the gaixlen, there is 
nothing more charming than the rose in bloomj 
and in poetry there is no poet worthy of thl 
name who has not consecrated it and enshrined 
it in his verse. How charmingly this has been 
done ! Lot the author of the Lculy of the Lake 
apeak for them all when he says : 

Tlie rose is fairest when ’ti.s budding new, 

And hope is briglitest wlien it dawns from fears ; 

T)io rose is swootest washed with morning dew. 

And love is lovtdiest when omhalined in tears. 

O wilding rose, whom fancy thus endears, 

I bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave, 

Emblem of ho})e and love through future years ! 

But the rose is really useful as well as beautiful, 
despite its miseinploynient by the ancients, and 
notwithstanding the artificial character of the 
course of its development. John Brown of Had- 
dington, a century and a (puirtcr ago, said : ‘Roses 
in general are delightful to view, agreeable in their 
smell, and \iseful in medicine and he states that, 
according to Tournefort, there were fifty-three 
kinds in his day. 'i’lie medicinal qualities of the 
fruit of the rcjse are well known, for it h«'i.s time 
out of mind been considered as an astringent ; and 
Wiseman in his Surgery recommends ‘fountain- 
water with rose-water and sugar of roses ' as a 
cooling draught. Rose-vinegar is used for toilet 
and other purposes, and the conserve of the flowers 
is held in nigh esteem as a confection. The chief 
employment of the bloom, however, is in the ! 
manufacture of rose-water and otto of roses. 

Rose-water is extensively made in India. At 
Gliazipore, in Bengal, then; are hundreds of acres 
laiil out for the purpose. The harvest is in March 1 
and April ; and the I’esult of the distillation is to ! 
supply ahe-’.’f one quart of rose-water from each 
thousand oi uie blooms ; hut adulteration is very 
much resorted to, oil of sandal- wood being the 
medium ; and the people of India do not seem to 
mind much whether they get the odour of the 
rose or the sainlal for their money. It is com- 
paratively cheap where it is made, costing two 
or three shillings a quart, even when unadul- 
teratcil. 

Otto or attar of roses is much more important 
and expensive. The origin of this condensed 
perfume is told in one of the romantic stories of 
the East, It is said that Noorjehun Begum, the 
favourite wife of Jclian-Geer, was walking in her 
garden, through which ran a stream of rose-water, 
when she noticed some oily particles floating on 
the surface. She hud them skimmed off ; and 
their aroma was found to be so delicious, that 
means were d(ivised to pro<liu:c the precious ; 
essence in a more regular way. TJic method is: 
an extension of that NA'liich is^used to proctfllBe^ 
rose-water, but it takes a thousand trees to 
about two ounces of attar, and its value is selopll^v 
less than twei ly pcjiiiids sterling. At that 
and unadulterated, it is sold mainly to Eui'0|p9C^; 
while in a less pure form it is vended jii; 
native bazaars. It is bought by ihe 
however, for manufacturing purposes, 
be used in its pure condition. Thus, 
in his Elements of Materia Medioa 
pcutics, declares that ‘ attar of xosea j». 
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for scenting only. In the shops, various fumes 
are sold which owe their odour to the attar. Thus, 
oil for the hair, sold as huile antique rouge d la rose^ 
is merely olive oil coloured by alkanet and scented 
with the attar. Milk of roses also contains the 
attar. Several compound scents owe a portion of 
their fragrance to this oil, as lavender water.* So 
that Tom Moore, though not literally, was largely 
correct when he aftinued in his ‘ Twopenny Post- 
bag ’ that 

Otto of roses, 

Kefreshing all noses. 

Shall sweetly exhale from our whiskers and wigs. 

Extensive rose- farms exist in Turkey, at Adrian- 
ople, Brusii, Ilshak, and the low countries of the 
l^lkan generally. In the last-mentioned district, 
seventy thousand ounces of attar are said to be 
produced in each season, and there it takes two 
thousand flowers to the drachm ! Indeed, the 
queen of flowers is found in all the temperate 
parts of the earth, and even in the far north, and 
It wdll grow almost anywhere with a little need- 
ful care ; but those of Cashmere surpass all others 
for beauty and fragrance. Our roses are bright, 
and there are roses of other lands which are 
claimed to be brighter, as, for in8taiu!e, those of 
France and Damascus ; yet 

Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 

With its roses the briglitest that earth ever gave? 


UNDER AN A FRIO SUN. 

CHAFl'ER 111, 

^Yes, my dear sirs, I cannot conceive a more 
delightful climate. Winter is unknown, and you 
can suit your tiiste by selecting the heat you 
prefer. Africa down by the sea*shore ; lUily 
where you stand ; a few hundred feet higher 
in the mountains, France ; tlien England ; and 
Norw’ay and its snf)ws at the top of the volcano. 
A man ought to be happy liere.’ 

‘ And you are not 'i ’ said Fraser dryly. 

* No, and yes. Of course, 1 ’m liuppy in my 

garden with my child, but There, hang it 

: all, my dear boys !’ he cried, in a good-liumourcd 
angry tone, ‘how can a man be hupT)y with a 
load of debtr 

Digby listened, but his eyes \vere directed to 
the garden. 

‘Yes,* continued Redgrave ; ‘ I ’ve been so con- 
foundedly uiilucky. Too speculative, perhaps ; 
bnt X come out here twenty years ago as a sj>ecu- 
lation, and Pm a stubborn Sussex man, sir; I 
will not be beaten. But 1 Ve got hold of the 
right thing at last.’ 

‘And what’s that?’ 

‘Sulphur, sir. Pm working up that at the 
top of the mountain. You shall see the place, 
if ^ you’ll come. — Ah, liere’s Nelly. We never 
Ventured to import a piano, gentlemen ; but we 
have a guitar, and Pll be bound to say if we 
. petition rightly, we shall jjet a song.’ 

; "‘Do you wish me tu ling, father?’ said the 
; girl, colouring slightly as she met Digby’s earnest 
* 

i . r /Yes, my dear, if you are not too tired.’ 

I'V,; *, Oh no,’ she said hastily ; and she crossed the 
to reach down a guitar hanging by its 
from a nail in the waR. • 


The two Englishmen had been a fortnight in 
Isola, and, attractive as the place hod proved 
with its wondrous vegetation, gorge, hill, and 
crater, Redgrave’s pretty half-English villa seemed 
to be the spot wdiich drew them to it again and 
again. The days would be passed in penetratinc 


the most out-of-the-wav parts of the island and 
adding to Fraser's collection ; then they would 
return, tired out, to the little ve7itaf where their 
dark-eyed iiioustiiched landlady had prepared a 
substantial meal ; after which there w^ould be 
chocolate and a cigar, followed by : ‘1 say, Horace, 
what do you say to a walk up to Redgrave’s? 
He will not see much English society wlien we 
are gone.’ 

Fraser always looked uneasy, hesitated, anti 
seemed on the point of refusing ; but he invari- 
ably ended by rising to go, till it became almost' 
a matter of course for them to find father and 
daughter standing by the rough gate between the 
prickly- pears, Redgrave smoking one of his home- 
made cigars, and Helen watching with a sadness 
of expression in her eyes which seemed to grow 
night by night. 

Then there would be more chocolate out there, 
in the delicious evening, with the scent of orange 
blossom floating around, and the boom of the 
great Atlantic billows, softened by the distance, 
coming up like a bass murmur from fai* below. 

Delicious dreamy evenings, with sea, sky, and 
shadows of the coming night, and the slowly 
developing stars, all tending to give au indefin- 
able something to the place, which seemed to hold 
the visitors as in a thrall. 

It liad been so niglit after night, with the only 
drawback to the jdeusure in the presence of Seiior 
Ramon, who seemed to be quite at home at the 
villii, and polite and friendly, to a degree ; but 
whose warmth never seemed to thaw the two 
Englishmen. 

This night, Ramon was absent at bis home, 
a quarter of a league on the other side of the 
little port ; and as soon as the guitar strings 
had been tuned, Helen sang first one and then 
another of the old ballads of home, the room 
growing darker, and the faces of those present 
more indistinct, till suddenly Redgrave started 
up as his child’s sweet sympathetic voice, ceased, 
the lost note of the guitar vibrating in the fra- 
grant air, 

‘Room’s too hot,’ said Redgrave huskily. — 
‘Come and have a walk round, Fraser.’ 

‘ Poor paj)a ! ’ said Helen, rising as lie left 
the room, followed by Fraser with unwilling 
step. 

‘ Is anything wrong ? ’ said Digby, laying his 
hand upon the guitar, as if in jirotest. 

‘ It was my mother’s favourite song,’ said Helen 
sadly. ‘She used to sing it. 1 remembered 
the air, and found the words one day in her 
desk. I sang it to him one evening as a sur- 
prise, and his emotion frightened me ; but ever 
since he makes me sing it whenever I take down 
the guitar. He says it brings him back the 
past ; but it always makes him sad.’ 

There was a few moments’ silence, embarrassing 
to both. Digby bad words rising to ^is lips 
’which he longed to speak ; but he checkea them, 
as he felt that he had no right, 

‘Let U6 join them now,’ said Helen, tiding 
to draw away the guitar. 
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. ‘ No, no ; not yet,* cried Digby. ‘ One more 
eong — will you? — may I aak you? the little 
Spanish song I heard you singing that day you 
were gathering flowers.* 

Helen drew her breath so sharply that there 
was a sound in the darkening room as of a 
painful sob. Then there was silence as Digby 
sank back in his chair with a feeling of misery 
crushing down upon him such as he had never 
felt before. 

‘I*m an idiot!* he said to himself. ‘What 
business had I ever to harbour such thoughts? 
But if it had been another, I should not have 
cared.* 

He knew he was thinking a lie as he seemed 
to start back into consciousness, for the chords 
of the guitar rang out in a wild half^minor 
refrain, and before him he could dimly see Helen 
on the other side of the room, seated opposite 
the window, while the sweet pure notes thrilled 
him through and through. 

But the song seemed different now. In place 
of the vivid greenery of the wood, and the face of 
the singer looking bright, Iiuppy, and surprised 
in the encounter, everything was dark and op- 
pressive ; even the song seemed sad, while it 
was as if a blow had been struck as the last 
note rang out and a voice from the window cried 
‘ Brava ! brava ! ’ with the addition of hearty 
plaudits. 

Digby sprang to his feet with the hot blood in 
his cheeks. 

‘Ah, my dear Seuor Digby, I did not know 
you were there.- -Is not Helens voice delicious?* 

Digby tried to speak, but bit his lip with rage, 
for the words w^ould not come ; and Bumou 
continued : ‘ Come, sefioi*, confess she sings our 
Spanish songs in a way which throws yours in 
the shade?’ 

‘ Miss Redgrave’s singing is a pleasure to hear,’ 
said Digby coldly. — ‘Shull we join your father in 
the garden ?’ 

‘ Thank you, Mr Digby ; not this evening,’ said 
Helen, her voice sounding as if it had caught the 
inflection of his. 

‘ But you will come, my dear seuor,’ said Ramon. 
‘I have brought you a few of my latest-made 
cigars.’ 

In the meantime, Ihulgravc hud led the way up 
a path through his grounds, followed unwillingly 
by Fraser, to a seat cut in the steej) stone, from 
which they could gaze right away to sea and 
over the sleeping town. 

‘ Peak looks well to-night,’ said Redgrave, point- 
ing to what seemed like a faint cloud where the 
last rays of the departed day still lingered. ‘It’s 
a beautiful world this — a bad world.’ 

‘ Paradoxical,’ said Fraser dryly. 

‘ Eea, sir. We spoil it, and make it bad.* 

There was a long silence, during which they sat 
and smoked ; and from time to time, faintly heard, 
came the tinkle of Helen’s guitar. 

‘ You have been so friendly to us, Mr Redgrave,’ 
said Fraser at last, ‘ and you seem so isolated ’ 

‘ Yes ; this is Isofa,’ said the other with a half- 
laugli. 

‘A i|ti’anger among strangers, that I take the 
liberty of speaking,’ continued Fraser, without 
heeding tl*e interruption. ‘ You are in trouble V 

‘To the very eyes, air.’ 

♦Can I, as a fellow-countryman, help you ?* 


‘ No,* said Redgrave shortly. 

‘ I beg your pardon. I meant well.’ 

‘Of course you did, my dear sir, and I thank 
you ; but you can*t help me.— 1 have two great 
troubles — debt, cud my daughter.’ 

‘A curse — and a blessing,’ said Fraser dryly. 
‘Call it so if you like, sir,’ cried Redgrave, 
almost fiercely ; ‘ but 1 owe that Spanish do" 
more than I can ever pay him. He has le2 
me on in my foolish desire to speculate, tempting 
me to borrow of him, as if he were my best 
friend, and I could not see it. I have no means 
of proving it ; but I feel morally certain that 
he luiH used his great influence as the richest 
man in the island to undermine me in my salea 
And now he demands payment in full.’ 

‘ AVell, sir ; pay him.’ 

‘ I cannot.’ 

‘ You have not the means V 
‘ Yes, I have ; but 1 cannot pay him.* 

‘ May I ask why ?* 

‘ Because he will not take money.’ 

‘What do you mean V 

‘What did old Sliylock insist upon having?* 

‘ His pound of flesh V 

‘Yes. I might borrow and pay him; but he 
insists upon luy daughter’s hand.’ 

‘llu!’ ejaculated Fraser, as they sat there in 
the dai’k. 

‘ And she hates him ’ 

There was a pause. 

‘ As much as you, sir.* 

‘Hu !’ ejaculated Fraser again. 

‘There ; come hack, and join the young folks, 
Fraser. I feel better, now some one knows my 
trouble. -Humph ! there he is again.’ For 
Ramon’s voice was heard speaking loud enough, 
and directly after the four men encountered. 

That night, Ramon and Redgrave walked part 
of the way back with the two visitors ; and after 
they lia«l j- . e<l, Ramon sto])ped short. 

‘ Good' nig. it,’ said Redgrave. 

‘ No, seuor ; it is not good-night,’ said the 
Spaniard haughtily. ‘ How long do those English 
stay here?’ 

‘ 1 don’t know ; they are their own masters.* 
‘Yes, Seuor Redgrave ; and 1 am yours. — Their 
presence liere displeases me. Let them go.’ 

He strode away ; and as Redgrave walked 
slowly back, he struck the palm of his left hand 
a tremendous blow with his fist and said some- 
thing English — only one word, but it was very 
English indeed. 


CHAITER IV. 

Another fortnight had passpd. Excursions had 
been made along the shore to where the huge 
billows thimdere<l in. Digby had mastered hiB 
antipath}'' so far as to allow himself to be let dowh 
by a rope in coinjiany with Fiii,ser to iii82>6Ct^th^' 
muininy caves, where, in the most inaccessibly 
spots, the ancient inhabitants of the island buri^v 
their dead ; ai d here Fraser had descanted 
facial angles, prognathic jaws, width of 
bones, height of forehead, and the like, as he;|itiq«pV 
before Digby, Hamlet-like, holding an 
skull. Botanical specimens had been 
geological examples collected, and packed 
for transit home ; insects had been 
duly stuck; •and the troglodytes 
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visited in their cavern villages, where they dwelt 
dirtily and securely in caves, which were similar 
to those used in the past by the Guanches as 
catacombs, being really huge ’ ruptured bubbles 
formed by volcanic gases in the molten stone, 
when the great mountain of the interior poured 
forth in eruption the rock -formed fluid of tlie 
interior of tno earth. While ever, night after 


night, as if drawn by a magnet, the two visitors 
found their way to Kedgrave’s house, where the 
master was gmvely friendly, as he noted how 
his child’s sad countenance lit np as the familiar 
footsteps were heard upon the silvery pumice- 
path. 

Ramon raged and stormed. Redgrave forgot 
his Cuuary-Spanish education, and grew more 
Eimlish, displaying a bulldog obstinacy. 

Then Ramon threatened as he showed his white 
teetR ‘Mischief may come, my dear Redgrave,’ 
he whispered. 

In an instant Redgrave’s strong hand gripped 
him by the slioiilder, and his gray eyes flashed tire 


nim Dv tiie snoiiiaer, ana nis gray eyes iiasnea ure 
into the Spaniard’s dark orbs. ‘ Don’t try it,’ he 
said fiercely. ‘You have an Knglisliinan and a 


ieiirly, as it is far ? * 
Soon afte 


‘Yea,* Soon after sunrise. — I shall have every- 
ready, gentlemen, so be here in good time.’ 
Ramon smiled to himself as he went away in 
of humour that night, but he, smiled too 




Redgrave saw it, and he was very thoughtful as 
he bade his other visitors good-night 
‘Nelly, my darling,* he said as they re-entered 
the house, ‘ it is very cold up the mountain, and 
the way there is scorching and dusty ; but if I 
had the side-saddle clapped on one of the mules, 
you could go with us.’ 

The sad aspect fled from Helen’s face on the 
instant ‘ Ah yes,’ she cried. 

‘ Tliat ’s right,’ said her father. ‘ Then be ready. 
Thick boots and cloak ready for the cold.* 

Helen flung her arms about his neck, and hid 
her face for a moment in liis breast before kissing 
him and saying ‘ Good-night’ 

‘ I ’ve seen him smile before,’ said Redgrave to 
himself ; ‘ and it means mischief. As soon os we 
were out of the way, he would be here pestering 


riiy poor girl. Checkmate there.’ 
‘Treacherous enemy at least,’ 


saia nerceiy. • i ou nave an ringiisiiinan ana a 
^ot to deal witli, sir, and those two together can 
beat the world, let alone Hjiain. Read your 
history, sir, if you don’t believe. You Spaniards 
fight with knives ; we Englishmen with our lists, 
iuiives break, fists break too, but tliey break 
people’s heads. That ’s metaphorical, Scuor 
Ramon, but there’s a good deal of truth in it, all 
the same. Don’t threaten, sir. You’ve got me 
down, but I might be dangerous if you tempted 
me to kick.* 

‘ My dear Redgrave, this is absurd,’ said Ramon. 
‘You misunderstand me. Wo are tlie best of 
friends. I will say no more. We two cannot 
afford to quarrel. I look upou you as my father, 
yet to bo.* 

From that incimeut Ramon was smiles and good- 
humour combined. Placid as one of the volcanoes 
of the island, sleeping and covered by time witli 
grass and flowei's, with nothing to tell that they 
were not pleasant mounds, till a stick was thrust in 
deeply, and then a faint vapour arose, invisible to 
the eye, but diffusing an odour of suljdiur that 
was strangely suggestive of heat far down below. 

Redgrave was always friendly to tlie two men, 
but he made no proposals for trips in the island ; 
he never invited them to come. 

‘I’ll do nothing,’ he used to mutter to himself. 
‘ My attempts always fail. I ’ll leave everything 
to fate.’ 

'^When are we to have this long-talked -of trip 
to your works?’ said Fraser one evening, wlieii he 
haa been watching angrily the looks which Digby 
directed at Helen. , 

‘ Eh ? Ah, when you like,’ said Redgrave. 

‘To-morrow be it then,’ said Fraser. 

‘A trip— u W’alk V said Ramon, turning sharply. 

, ‘‘Yea ; only to tjie works.’ 

; ‘Ah, yes; very interesting. — You will take 
them to-morrow, Redgrave ? ’ 

The latter nodded. - > 

‘I wish you a pleasant day. — You will start 


‘Treacherous enemy at least,’ said Ramon, as 
he returned home. 

‘Tom,’ said Fraser suddenly, as they two walked 
together down the steep slope. 

‘ Eh ? Yes ? ’ said Digby with a start. 

‘ What do you say to getting back to Santa Cruz 
and trying to catch one of the Castle boats 
home ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘ I said No. I ’m very bad, out of sorts, Horace ; 
and this place is doing me woi’lds of good. 
Emphatically, No. Besides, you have not half- 
done the island yet. You said so the other 
day.’ 

‘True : I did.’ 


‘Then do it properly while you are here ; and 
don’t bother. Why, you are always wanting to go 


home.’ 

Fx’ttser’s countenance grew more sad as he gazed 
sidewise at his companitm’a happy face, and he 
sighed gently. ‘Young — handsome — volatile,’ he 
8ai<l to himself ; ‘ and he loves her dearly ; while 
she’ lie seemed to have come upon a con- 

fused mental tanglement, and it was some minutes 
after blindly blundering on througli a maze of 
thouglit, that he said softly : ‘ Matters are getting 
in a knot.’ 


CHAPTEtt V. 


‘Going with us — you!’ cried Digby as he 
entered ihe pretty room at Redgrave’s the next 
morning, to find a delicious breakfast spread, and 
Helen standing ready to receive him in a riding- 
habit specially adapted to the place. 

‘You will not think me in the way?’ she said 
playfully. 

Fraser’s countenance looked more sombre as he 
took the hand extended to him, and smiled sadly 
as he followed Digby’s example and expressed his 
delight. 

To both men that day was a di’earn of a 
wondrous journey upward along a flower-strown 
track towards a dense cloud, which soon after 
enveloped them, and through which they labori- 
ously climbed to find themselves in a new region, 
where the air was cooler, and fmgrant with the 
odour of the resinous pines through which they 
passed ; and as Digby led Helen’s mul(i> they 
talked little, but listened to the music of the 
birds and the gurgle of water, and caught from 
time to time among the tree-tops glimpses of the 
dazzling blucj sky. They spoke but seldom, but 
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Hrent on with their eyea fixed upon Eraser and 
Redgrave, who led the way some fifty yards 
ahead, ,but stopped * from time to time, for the 
laggards to overtake them, and admire some fresh 
view. 

And all through that temperate summer zone 
the birds sung around them ; and to Digby they 
sang only of love, and to Helen of what might 
be. ( 

But the sadness in her breast suffused her eyes 
with tears. There was a black shadow always 
before her ; and when, after riding her mule 
througli some rougher part, Higby turned to seek 
her gaze, she averted it with a sigh, but to own to 
herself that all this was very sweet, and slic knew 
that she had never before enjoyed a day like 
this. 

The fir-tree zone came to an end ; the cool 
darkness and soft silence of the shady glade gave 
place to a rugged puraice-strown desert, where 
fine dust rose at every step, and the sun poured 
down with blinding power. A weary, weary 
tomp to some ; but to those two who hung 
behind, a dreamy time of bliss, through which 
they journeyed on hour after hour, till a wooden | 
hut was reache<l, where tlie mule was tethered ; 
and Fraser now, at Redgrave’s suggestion, offered I 
his arm to help Helen up a cinder}^ slope to the ' 
edge of the mountain crater, the party then ! 
descending a hundred feet or so into a hollow, 
where Fraser forgot everytliing hut the delight i 
he found in gatliering specimens of sulphur 
crystals —pale straw colour, rich yellow, and 
brilliant scarlet. 

*Yea, this is my last venture,’ said Redgrave 
suddenly. men come up here to dig the 

sulphur, of which there is no end, store it for me 
in the Umt below, and we ship it off home. 
But you had better not stay long ; the sulphur 
gas comes up strong to-dsy.’ 

‘What would happen if there was to be an 
eruption now, Mr Redgrave V ’ said Digby. 

‘ This party would never know,’ was the serious 
reply. 

‘Then I wish to goodness Senor Ramon were 
here, and this party safe at home, if it did blow 
up,’ said Digby in a half-whisper as he glanced at 
Helen, who shook her head at him sad^ ; and he 
saw her eyes fill with tears. 

Fraser was a dozen yards away, stooping to pick 
up yet another crystal, while Redgrave was walk- 
ing towards him. 

‘Forgive me,’ whispered Digby. ‘They were 
the words of a thoughtless boy.’ 

Her look said so much that he caught her hand 
and raised it to his lips, but .only got it to bo 
drawn timidly away. 

‘Well, Fraser, when you’re ready,* said Red- 
grave. ‘It’s a long way back ; the wind’s high ; 
the gases bad, and the dust blows. It ’s very cold 
too. —Shall we go back V 

Fraser assented ; and Digby gave way to him as 
he came forward to help Helen to climb up the 
side of the crater to^the edge, whence, after a brief 
gaze round at the glorious view, they all descended 
to the hut, and partook of the luncheon they had 
brougM. Helen remounted the mule, and l)igby 
took the bridle once more os her father and Fraser 
went on. 

The first part of the descent took place in 
silence, both Digby and Helen wondering how it 


was that they had not noticed that it was bitterly 
cold, the wind boisterous, and the dust that rose 
painful and wearying to a degree. They wero 
conscious of nothing save that they were together 
in an idyllic dre.'iu, with a world of beauty spread 
out below. 

Eight thousand feet, they had been told, waa 
the height of the quiescent volcano ; but the words 
had fallen upon deaf ears, for there was a question 
a.sking itself at the portals of their hearts : * How 
is this to end V 

The sun was getting low in the west as the pine 
zone upon the mountain was reached ; and once 
more in the dim obscuiity they penetrated, every- 
thing seemed more dreamy and sweet than 
ever. 

Fraser and Redgrave were well on ahead ; the 
track wound here and there ; but dim as the 
woodland became, the mule was familiar with 
the way, and paced slowly on with its bridle 
upon its neck, and Digby walking now with his 
hand upon the saddle-bow. 

].)arker and darker it grew, save where the 
ruddy light of the westering sun pierced the 
garden pine-boughs, and cast strangely lurid rays 
through the dense forest. And still darker and 
darker, till a gurgling stream was reached ; the 
mule stopped of its own accord to bend down and 
drink, an<l Digby’s hand took that which was 
near his on the pommel of the saddle. 

‘Helen !’ he said, and his voice was a whisper 
among the pines. 

She did not speak ; but her hand was timidly 
resigned to his grasp, and the next moment his 
arms were about her. ‘ My darling ! ’ wore his 
words; ‘1 love you with all a mail’s first true 
love !’ 

'Jdicre was no reply, a timid shrinking, and with 
a sob Helen let her head rest upon his shoulder, 
us if that were the place where she might find 
safety fror., ; ’ie fate that seemed to her worse than 
death. 

There was a strange grating noise, such as 
might have been made by a frightened bird, but 
it was caused by ivory gritting and grinding 
upon ivory. 

Digby started round to see dimly, half-a-dozen 
yards away, Ramon standing by the bole of one 
of the thickest pines, while a cheery voice ahead 
shouted hack : ‘ Come, you people ; don’t lose 
your way.’ 


W I L D E X M 0 0 R. 

It is sweet at times, when the heart is fretted 
and weary of the coiiventiunulisiiis of town-life, 
to seek solace for even a few fleeting days with 
Nature in her wild l)eaiity. To quote a great 
writer ; ‘ Welcome, thou great Nature, savage 
but not false, n(»t unkind, uninotherly — speak 
thou to me, 0 mother, and smg my sick heart 
thy mystic everlasting lullaby song, and let 41 ' 
the re.st be far !’ ^ 

Moved by the burning desire to quit for a 
while the whirl and glare of the city, I 
down last spring to wander on Exjnoor/ 

A^il, and the woods and hedges were 
tenderly verdant. The cuckoo’s note 
heard; while tb'3 nightingale, for some m 
ous reason, n$ver goes so far west. 
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and 'blackbirds were singing as they never seem 
to sing later on ; and a host of small birds swelled 
the chorus, amongst them the vdllow- wren, whose 
plaintive note every dweller in the country must 
know : he, like the cuckoo, is one of 8])ring’8 chief i 
harbingers. 

The drive from South Molton to Sinionsbath is 
very beautiful. For the first two or three iniles, 
the road winds through a hilly and thickly- 
wooded country — a typical Devonshire road, in 
fact A sweet little stream brawls noisily along, 
generally close to the road, while some rich undu- 
lating water-meadows delight the eye. Presently 
we pass by a disused copper mine, and through 
a quiet hurnlet nestling on the coniines of the 
moor itself. The meadows and birch-woods gradu- 
ally melt away ; and, climbing a steep long hill, 
we breathe a different air, tliat makes the pulse 
iHJat stronger, and the blood circle more freely 
in the veins. The Moor proper, in its wild 
desolation and its absolute silence, now opens out 
before us. Glancing back, we get a inagnificcnt 
view of South Molton and its neighbourhood, even 
to hamlets and villages far remote. But the mists 
of night draw on apace, and we have yet to drive 
some half-dozen stiff miles before reacliing that 
snug inn at Simonsbath, the William Itufm. 
The snow still lies thick here and there along 
the roadside, in huge discoloured patches, grimly 
suggestive of the severity of the past winter. 
By-and-by a sudden turn of the road brings us 
in view of the ‘Silver Baric.’ At this turn, by 
the way, there is a liorrible j)recipice, with 
neither wall nor protection of any kind. To he 
hiU'led down that gully would seem certain 
death ; and yet our driver, the honest innkeeper, 
tells how on a dark night, some years ago, a 
carriage and pair did actually go over, and with 
no graver casualty to the occupants than a broken 
collar-bone. The trap, however, was dtished to 
pieces, and it was a difiicult business to extract 
the terrified horses. 

The sound and sight of devious Barle sends a 
thrill of joy through us, for we have come to 
fish in this stream, wliich abounds in trout, more, 
perhaps, than any of the other moorland streams ; 
thougli they run very small —six or eight to the 
pound. Here and there, a monster of half a 
pound, or even three-(iuarter.s, may be taken with 
worm or fly. 

Simousbath is a little setUemeiit in tlie midst 
of the wilds of Exmoor forest. I am referring to 
Exmoor proper, and not to the district commonly 
ki^wn by this name, which is of wide extent. 
This place, with its green plaiilatioiiB and few 
slight buildings, is a little oasis in a wild but 
beautiful tract ; nor do its simple and scanty 
signs of civilisation liarmonisc ill with the desola- 
tion around. A church, with a few labourers’ 
cottages, an inn, and picturesque old mansion- 
hofwe ; odd to tlie^ the fir plantations, that afford 
a shelter from the winter stonns, and you have 
the civilisation of Exmoor complete. More than 
one attempt has been made to reclaim the forest. 
Many years ago, a mansiw\i»house on a far more 
pretentious scale was commenced, hut never com- 
plete; there it stands to this day, grim and 
jfctinteaanted, save by the sttuiings, which build 
in the spring. Other attempted improve- 
tients have failed in the same way : the peat and 
in hill and dale seem to dSfy tne hand 



of man, and his little efforts to rob them of their 
natural grandeur and obdurate ruggeduess are 
quite futile. 

Early in the cold bright morning we were up 
to fish the Barle as far down as Landacre Bridge, 
or perhaps to wooded Withypoole. These upper 
reaches of the stream between Landacre and 
Simonsbath ai*e undeniably a little monotonous ; 
one continuous brawl over rocks and stones, with 
none of those deep mysterious pools so delightful 
to the angler’s heart ; nor are there any swift 
smooth ‘runs.’ At Withypoole, indeed, the Barle 
alters considerably in aspect, presenting a wide 
variety of river scenery; deep pools, ‘stickles,* 
and quiet runs. Yet, even at and above Simons- 
bath, the Barle to my mind is a lovely stream. 

It is shining and snowing by fits, and conse- 
quently sport is very moderate ; but here and 
there, during the short snow-storms, we pick up 
a few beautiful troutlets, that rise fearlessly to 
the fly, a ‘March Brown’ or ‘Blue Upright.’ My 
companions stride on far ahead, leaving me a 
mile or so of river to fish. But the rise is very 
slight ; for there is no sign as yet of the natural 
fly on the water, nor is the wind in the ripht 
quarter. Nevertheless, left to myself, I find 
plenty of solace. Passing an old disused copper 
mine — there are many hereabouts — tlie place 
straightway becomes a mine of memories. A 
solitary sbepberd’e c.ottage stands on the hillside 
within a stone’s throw, and hoe, years hack,^ 1 
recollect as if it were but yesterday asking for 
a glas.s of milk. It was a blazing day in August, 
and I bud been fishing the Barle with a college 
friend from its source to Landacre. The time 
in tliose Oxford days was very sunny, for the 
mists of disappointment and sorrow were as yet 
afar. Often enough in the intervening years I 
have longed to revisit Exmoor, and at length, 
my wish fulfilled, find that the place has lost 
none of its former fiiscination. The loneliness 
of its hills and valleys does not depress me ; 
on the contrary, my spirits arc elevated, for the 
moors seem to contain au elixir of life. 

The heather is always beautiful, even before 
Kiimmer, with her lavish hand, has made the hill- 
sides pui’ple with it, and the stream is ever a 
companion. At this time of year there is, of 
course, a scarcity of animal life, A few stone- 
chats ami wheatears, just arrived, chatter and flirt 
their tails amidst the rocks ; and the dipper or 
water-ousel forces attention by persistently courte- 
syiiig to you from a boulder in mid-strearn. 
He is a delightful follow, this dipper, full of 
quaint sly ways ; and by sitting quite still and 
watching, you may soon learn the ins and outs 
of his life. He comes and goes briskly from rock 
to rock, courtesy ing from every one, and uttering 
now and then a clear shrill whistle. 1 have often 

S lit on the contrast between the modes in 
man and tlie lower animals feed. The 
former has for the most part his stated hours for 
feeding, and partakes of his food with more or 
loss punctuality. Take, on the other hand, the 
dipper — he has scarcely a spare moment while 
there is light, but is continuously seeking for 
food, earning hia bread by the constant aw.'^at of 
his brow. 

Snipe, curlews, and partridges are fairly common 
on the moors ; and that local bird the blackcock 
is plentiful in the neighbourhood of the Doone 
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Valley. This year, I saw on Exmoor a species 
whose presence I had never suspected till then, 
the ring-ousel, which is also a very local species. 
Babbits ore plentiful, and, as a conaetjuence, stoats 
and weasels. Herds of Exmoor ponies run wild ; 
and in the Bagworthy Valley and neighbourhood 
you may sometimes see that grand animal, the 
^wild red -deer. 

There are three streams all rising hard by 
Sinionsbath — the Barle, the Exe, and Bagworthy 
Water : the last-nained, which Hows through the 
Bagworthy Valley, is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful ; but then, after passing Doone Valley and 
the idyllic ‘waterslide’ — rendered classic ground 
by Blaokmore in his Lorna Doone — the scenery 
changes entirely : the wild and treeless moors dis- 
appear, and the stream uniting with the Byn, Hows 
on to the Severn sea through scenes, it is true, 
of surpassing loveliness, but lacking the stern 
grandeur of the moorland ; past Brendon village, 
and past Wutersmeet, the scene in Whyte Mel- 
ville’s Katerfelto of the fierce struggle between 
Parson Gale and John Garnet : on to Woodside 
cottage and Lynmouth village, where, as Southey 
said, the river and the sea ‘make but one sound 1’ 
Very tender memories these places have for me ; 
but it is to Exmoor 1 would go when weary for 
a while of the sounds and sights of city life. A 
gracious and soothing silence broods over hill and 
valley, broken only here and there by the brawl- 
ing of silvery trout stream, and sometimes in 
the summer by the thunder echoing from hill to 
hill. 


IRONICAL riEMS. 


IRONICAL ITEMS. 

A crttk; called irony tlio wit of a tliinker, and 
humour the irony of a poet. He further likened 
irony to the sting of a thorn, and humour to 
the plaster which heals the wound. Irony, like 
sarcasm and ridicule, is often more effective than 
argument ; in description, is sometimes v(;ry idl- 
ing ; nn<l may convey suggestions and ideas in a 
terse and pitliy manner, as when one says : ‘You 
can’t always judge by appearances : the man who 
wears a diamoiul pin may be really wealtliy.’ 
A witty Frenchman writes in a Paris newspaper 
that a French major is a man who has three 
decorations : the third was given him because be 
had two, the secon<l because be had one, and the 
first because lie bad none. A well-known cardinal 
says a gentleman is one who never inflicts pain. 
On which a wit remarks: ‘This is hard on the 
dentists.’ 

Not a bad story is told of an aged clergyman 
who met a man loudly declaiming against foreign 
missions. ‘ Why,’ asked the objector, ‘doesn’t the 
Church look after the heathen at home?’ — ‘We 
do,’ said the clergyman quietly, and gave the man 
a tract. 

‘What’s going on inside?’ inquired a gentleman 
of the ticket-seller at the entrance to a public hall. 
— An amateur performance,’ replied tlie latter. — 
* The audience seem to be having a good time ; I 
heard J^eir shouts of laughter four blocks away. 
What’s the play?’ — ^Hamlet, was the unexpected 
re^y. 

The slowness or unpunctuality of trains is a 
fertile topic for wits to exercise their powers 
thereon. A .man was waiting once for the train 


at a roadside station where passengers at times i 
have to test greatly their stock of patience. He 
saw a graveyard not far from the station very 
full of graves, ai;d he inquired the reason. A 
bystander calmly informed him that it was used 
to bury passengers who died while waiting for the 
train. Stations and trains bring to mind tlie 
Mugby Junction style of sandwiclies, which have 
roused tlie wrathful irony and sarcasm of so many 
travellers. It is stated that a ham sandwich has ! 
been dug out of the ruins of Pompeii in a perfect 
state of preservation. When tasted, it was pro- 
nounced to be very similar to those to be got at 
the railway refreshment rooms. 

‘ That was a mysterious robbery the other day,’ 
said Smith to .loues. — ‘Why, I don’t see what 
mystery there was about it,’ remarked Jones ; 
‘the detectives caught the thieves the same day.’ 
— ‘ Yes,* returned the first speaker; ‘that’s what 
I said.’ 

* So far as yon saw,’ said a counsel to a witness, 
‘she was doing her ordinary household duty?’ — 

‘ T should say so— she was talking,’ was tlie ironi- 
cal reply. A woman’s weakness for talking, and 
her helplessness in the little matters of directing 
missiles and pointing lead pencils, form never- 
failing subjects of ridicule for the rougher sex, 

‘He never had but one genuine case in his 
life,’ said a lawyer of a rival, ‘and that was when 
he prosecuted his studies.’— Somi! lawyers have 
had curious experiences of ironical wills. There 
is the not unfamiliar case of the French merchant' 
who left a liandsome legacy to a lady who had : 
refused to marry liim twenty years before, in 
gratitude for her kindness in not taking him at 
his word. 

There is a good dejd of nointed satire in such 
ironical facetise as the following. We are re- 
minded tliat the mania for adulteration is so groat, 
that you ci>'. buy a quart of sand and be sure 
that it is not iuilf sugar. — A resident in a .suburban 
villa was recently asked how bis bouse had fared 
(luring a snowstorm. ‘Oh, badly,’ was the reply; 
‘my cistern is the only dry place in it.’ — Some 
good wholesome advice may thus be conveyed to 
careless householders. They will please note that 
the most etl'ectual method of discovering a gas- 
escape on their premises is to hunt for it by the 
light of a naked candle until they find it. — ‘What 
would civilisation be without a piano?’ asked a 
pliilosopber. ‘Among other things, it would be 
able to sleep at nights, besides being a thought | 
le.ss unhappy by day,' replied a writer. — ‘Wot ’ll 
I do with this burglar alarm, Bill; take it along?’ 
asks burglar number one. Second bui’glar: ‘Yes ; 
slip it in the bag ; we can get something for it,* 
— ‘I have called on the rtTommendation of a 
friend,’ said a gentleman, ‘ to have my portrait 
painted. But I should like to know if you can' 
take me in my fur coat?’ ‘ Olvcortainly,’ rejjiS&d;| 
the artist. ‘Fact is, you know, I am an 
painter.’ ^ , "I'i 

Irony has a g ^od share in women’s spiteful 
speeches alnuit one another. *1 hese remarks 
exchanged between two friends : ‘ Do you 

tiiat little Mrs B pretends to be A 

antiquities ? You don t believe she really 

do you?’ — ‘Oh yes j her certificate of 

begin with,’ wjia the ironical remark. ^ /J 

Ungallant comments upon the fair sex'fumisb ' 
many ironical items. As the in4\jority of himaior'' ; 
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one press-writers are, as A. Ward woidd say, of the 
male persuasion, it gives them daily opportunities 
of making sly hits of this description without 
much chance of retaliation. A writer has noticed 
that nothing makes n woman laugh so much as 
a new set of teeth. Six women can talk all at 
once and get fdong first-rate, and uo two men can 
do that A woman can tlirow a stone with a 
eiirve that would be a fortune to a bowl- player. 
Woman’s greatest glory is her hair, and she should 
be very economical of it, says a cynic, when she is 
cooking. But the women do not always come olf 
second best. A lady stood hanging on to the 
strap of a tramcar, when a workman in the ftir 
corner arose anti politely offered hei> his seat. 

thank yon,’ she said in a very sweet tone; 
‘but I dislike to deprive the only gentleman in 
the car of his seat.* 

The troubles of matrimony are a never-failing 
subject for the fellow of infinite jest who exercises 
his wit in the following fashion. Moy never 
kills,* remarked Dobbiji’s nu>ther-in-law to him 
the other morning. ‘Possibly not,’ he replied 
quietly ; ‘but please don’t experiment on me by 
going elsewhere to live.’ — When you see a couple 
m the street, if the man carries the bundles, they 
are engaged ; if the woman carries tlie bundles, 
-they are married. 


THE CIVILISED BUKMAN. 

The native inhabitants of tlui larger Burmese 
towns include amongst their number a consider- 
able proportion of what, in contradistinction to 
the more ignorant jungle-folk, may bo called ‘civil- 
ised’ Burmans, whoso intercourse with Euj’opeans 
naturally does mucli towards shaping the destinies 
of the rising generation. An English education 
is the stepping-stone to advancement in that 
country, as it is in all our dependencies. No one. 
is more alive to this than the ambitious young 
Bunn an, who therefore regards his entry at an 
English school and introduction to ‘A B C’ as the 
first rung of the ladder by which he is to climb to 
success. Success to him does not imply wealth, 
for he seems not to appreciate the value of money, 
m do other eastern races. If a trader makes "a 
big coup over a transaction in timber or paddy, 
no matter how much elaborate care and tbought 
have been bestowed on the business to bring 
it to an issue, he spends the profits as soon as 
ihejr come into his hands, without an idea of 
laving them up for the proverbial rainy -day. 
Bfe builds a monastery or pagoda, or adds another 
to the innumerable rest-house.s to be found upon 
every roadside in Burma. Such apj)licution of 
his means ensures him the respect of his friends 
in this world, and an easy conscience wherewith 
tTktari upon his journey to the next. 

Vanity is the keynote to the Burmese cliaracter, 
and a fond parent despatches his son to the care 
of a school in RangOu*!, or even to a college in 
Calcutta, reminding him of the ‘ government situ- 
atioii* which is the bright horizon to his career at 
school. To the youthful Burmese mind govern- 
mont employ conveys a vague meaning of autho- 
r wy ^ and power ; and without any idea of the 

which he would 
^exercise, his talents, he embarks on the 
^ having before him a silver but 


misty cloud whose shades veil appointments not 
extravagantly paid, but which guarantee to the 
holder the deference and obsequious civility of ^ 
around him. 

Prior to his admission to the English school, 
he hits received at the Phoongyee’s hands the 
customary teaching in his mother-tongue. Once 
settled down, the boy leads much the same* 
existence as a lad at one of our own large 
middle-class schools. He learns his lessons, or 
leaves them nnleai'iied to make acquaintance with 
the cane ; gets into scrapes in class and out of 
class ; helps himself to the neiglibours’ mangoes, 
and learns to play football. How he does the 
latt(ir with his bare feet would astonish a Rug- 
beian. Sometimes he does wear boots, but they 
clog his movements, and unless he is ])laying with 
English or Eurasian boys, he soon discards them, 
and punishes the leather unflinchingly with his 
upturned toes. I have never been able to dis- 
cover what ‘rules’ they play in Burma. They 
resemble tho.se of Eton more than any others, 
with the marked difference, that it appears quite 
allowable to pick up the hall by the lace and 
j give any opponent within reach a whack over 
the hea<l with it. 

The student remains at school for five or six 
years, ami emerges from its gates with a good 
sound knowledge of English, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. If he does not intend to try the 
examinations which would decide his fitness for 
government service, his tutor supplies him with 
recommendations to assist him in finding the 
employment his accomplishments qualify him to 
seek in business or trade. 

Perl laps his friends have ‘interest,* and are able 
I to get him some subordinate post in the public 
I service which fulfils the object of his ambition 
. without entailing the toils of competitive test for 
I a liigher appointment. But whether he becomes 
. a government oflicial through influence or his own 
' merits does not affect the great reality, that he is 
, thenceforth a social centre in his own small world. 

I He can assume those airs of superiority the con- 
I ceiled Burman so loves to wear, accepting with 
' gracious condescension the respectful flattery of 
j his neighbours. He is expected to pose as a 
I magnate, and it is not his nature to disappoint his 
; friends in this. What a grand thing it is, to 
j be sure ! To sit in an English chair under a 
punkah — it looks well to have a punkah irro- 
I spec live of the state of the thermometer — and 
j listen with dignified attention to the reports 
! of subordinates, who kneel round in ostentatious 
I humility with carefully hidden fccL To receive 
I in their presence big ofiicial-looking envelopes 
from the chuprasdr.% whose coloured belts and 
brasses like oval door-plates proclaim the source 
of their important errands. To walk home 
through the streets in English shoes and socks, 
in which he is painfully cramped and awkward, 
whilst the children make way for him, and their 
parents stand hoping for tlie distinction his smile 
of recognition will confer. No wonder the Bur- 
man’s earthly paradise is officialdom. He is- inti- 
mate with the English Assistant-commissioner ; 
when the Deputy-commissioner of the district 
makes his periodical visit, the native official is 
by virtue of his position the mouthpiece and 
responsible spokesman of his neighbours. For 
him, too, there is the chance o? « presentotioiL 
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to the Lord Ohief-commisBioner on some great 
occasion at Rangoon Government House, when, 
dressed in the vniitest of cotton jackets and the 
stiffest of gaudy silk putsoesy he will be commended 
by the chief of the province as that trustworthy 
and deserving officer, the Myooke of Kyouk- 
choungyee, or some other jungle-place with a 
name as musical as it is unknown. This pre- 
sentation, taking place as it does before all the 
English ladies and gentlemen, as well os his 
felJow-officials, is an event to be remembered 
and talked about ; and the simple village folk j 
are awed by the flight to which their distin- | 
guished friend has flown. 

There is, moreover, another ])Ossibility before 
the diligent native officer — far away, indeed, and 
so beautiful that he can hardly think of it 
save as a dream —a Decoration ! He knows at 
least one Burmese official who received the great 
English title, ‘Conipaniou of the Order of the 
Indian Empire.’ True, he is not very clear 
what it means ; but is there not a wonderful 
star and ribbon to ex])lain it? It is a daring 
hope for liim to entertain, but still there is no 
knowing what may happen in these stirring times, 
and perhaps some day, when he is an old man 
himself, he may come in for a title too. Only 
last Queen’s birthday the Decoration Angel winged 
its lustrous way over the province, where expect- 
ant men held their breatli and watched its course 
with uplifted eyes. Grand and sonorous were 
some of the names bestowed upon the elect in 
Mandalay. There are glad beings in the Golden 
City who can write themselves ‘ Bearer.s of golden 
swords’ and ‘Bearers of silver swords.’ Is not 
this something to have lived for? Has not the 
man who crowns his labours with such a halo 
triumphed inde(»d ? 

The vast majority of the crowds of youths who 
pass through the English schools are fain to 
content themsedves with clerkships in the Secre- 
tariat, Departmental oflices, or the courts. Fail- 
ing these, they obtain situations in merchants’ 
offices, which, though well paid, do not hold 
out the dazzling promises the more coveted career 
owes its chief attraction to. 

The lad who leaves school at the age of nine- 
teen or twenty, having neither ‘interest’ nor 
inclination for further study, makes U]) his iniud 
to be a clerk, and ‘goes into business.’ lie begins 
as a volunteer, and serves for a time without 
salary, proving himself w^orthy of engagement 
as a regular clerk. A trustworthy useful man 
may earn as much as two hundred or two hun- 
dred and fifty rupees a mouth, so the beginner 
does not grudge tiie tiii»e he is called upon to 
give without remiuieratiou at first. During his 
probation he learns business habits, punctuality, 
and practises his handwriting. He taxes out the 
pay he does not get, in ink and stationery, of 
which he consumes vast f|unutitie8 in experi- 
mental caligraphy. From his own point of 
view, so far as we, have been able to judge, 
his duties chiefly are : to look busy whether he 
is occupied or not ; to learn the art of keeping 
his ch^uot alight without detection when a supe- 
rior visits his desk; to watch the older hiranies 

K , and be prompt in leaving the office at 
ock. He varies these rudimentary labours 
bv copying the letters and papers his fellow- 
clerks obligingly place at his disposal when 
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inclmcd for a little rest or quiet reert^ation them- 
selves. 

After five or sfx montliP, you will find one 
morning on your 1-ablo a laboriously constructed 
envelope of iropooing size, addres.sed to you as 
‘Manager’ or ‘ Superiutondent ’ of the linn you 
serve. This contains a petition from the volun- 
teer couched in the orthodox style. Tt repre- 
sents with what diligence he has toiled in your 
honouFs office without ))ay ; dwells on the diffi- 
culty he finds in maintaining his wife and little 
children upon nothing at all ; points out the 
lulv.'iutages the retention of his services must 
confer upon you, not him ; and concludes with 
a confiistid dual prayer for your honour’s eternal 
good liealth and a salary of, say, fifty rupees 
per month. 

The writer, you may be sure, is waiting out- 
side, engaged in eager tidograpliic communica- 
tion with the pLinkah-yuiller, who, from his coign 
of vantage in front of you, is able to notiiy 
w'hcn the missive receives attention. The head- 
clerk is Rummonecl, and gives evidence regard- 
ing the piogress and talents of the petitioner : 
his o))iiiion on the whole is favourable, so you 
cull him in aud oiler him an ‘agreement’ for 
two years on a salary of twenty rupees a month, 
qualified by power to ilismi.ss him if necessary. 

The boy clasps his hands and turns beseech- 
ingly to the iiead’chuk ; but he has been through 
it ail too often, and judiciously looks the otlier 
wa 3 ^ Twenty rupees a month ! He 'hastily 
presses on yonr niemoiT that he has ‘a wife 
and little childcm.’ ‘If you please, sir,’ he 
begins ; but language fails him ; aud you take ' 
the ('ppo] tunity of reminding him kindly but 
fiiinly that you can only pay him wdiat hia 
services are w'orth, irrespective of the size of 
a lamily, which at his age he has no buBiiiesa 
to possess all. The argument is lost upon 
him, and iiC retires, thoughtfully repeating to 
himself the terms he lias been oll'ered, to report 
the result of his y»etition aud interview to his 
fritmds outside. A long and earnest debate is 
usually terminated by his decision to accept 
the olTer ; and he returns to announce the fact 
to you, which he does with a suspicion of forgiving 
re])roa{di. Thereafter, he returns to his desk, and 
having procurtjd a new pen, devotes the remainder 
of the ilay to transcribing his ‘agreement’ from ; 
a stereotyped form, of the meaning of which 
he has but the vaguest concei^tion. 

An intelligent Burman makes an excellent 
clerk if he is carefully managed. He is fairly;: 
accurate, very neat, and sometimes methodicaL 
If left to himself, he goes on his way in plodding ’ ! 
contentment, and so long as he has plenty to do^i 
and his task is not above his capacity, he wantii i 
little attention from those over him. The older;}' f 
men look after the juniors, and generally setlhBL 
i example of steadiness and good behaviour. He 
is very conservative, and will remain, with Ihiil ‘ 
emydoyers until age and decrepitude compel hitti * 
to retire, if his salaiy, regarding which he is ^ 

extremely exacting, is enough to keep him ^ * 
comfort He cuniiot, however, endure hATwMtl * 
or scoldings ; and if the youthful kiram^0 4|C(i|XgS ' ' 
bring them frequently upon him, he willl 0 tt 6 day 
be missing from his place, whiUt a 
brings the siSaple explanation that ‘ he 4jOM ’not , 
wish to come any more.’ Such a. Wtt . 
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luay obierve, is generally sent in on the day 
ibUowiim that upon which his month’s wages have 
been paia. 

The Barman marries very early in life ; he 
regards matrimony os a positive duty, to be 
entered upon as soon as he lias settled employ- 
ment, if, uideod, he has not taken a wife before 
them The pair reside with the parents of the 
bride for a year or two after marriage, whether 
ihe husband is earning a livelihood or not The 
wife continues to keep her fruit or sweet-stulF 
stall in the bazaar, but more for occupation than 
profit; though she is a remarkably good hand at 
driving a bargain with a stingy customer. The 
Burmese woman possesses a firm will and an excel- 
lent temper, and when the time comes for a young 
couple to set up an estahlishinent of its own, 
she makes a model housekeeper. Not until then 
does she abandon the wicker stool and big brjisa 
tray which formed the stall and held the stock- 
in-trade she used to carry to the bazaar every 
morning. Now, she is above that sort of tiling ; 
but her instincts are still commercial, so she opens 
a shop and fills it with the womlerfiil collection 
of miscellanies in which the small Burmese trader 
generally deals. Here she sits all day, smoking, 
chatting with the neighbours, petting the children, 
and rolling cheroots for sale. 

The variety of races which form the population 
of the seaport towns is a curious tribute to the 
thrift of the country. Europeans of every nation, 
Americans, Chinese, Armenians, Negroes, and 
representatives of almost every Indian people 
between the Himalayas and Ceylon, find a home 
there ; and the children of the soil dwell amongst 
them on the best of good terms with all. 'Die 
Chinaman, who prospers there even better than 
he seems to do everywliero else, is glad to get a 
Burmese wife. Her ways appeal to his busiiies.s- 
like nature ; and though ne will work twenty 
hours out of the twenty- four, seven days in the 
week, ‘for his own hand,’ it is convenient to Imv^e 
a partner whom he can trust to do as well as he 
could himself, when he wants a rest. The boys 
of such a pair are educated and dressed as China- 
men, and the girls as Burmese ! 

The European who settles in the country often 
takes a daughter of the land as the wife of his 
bosom ; so does the Armenian. So would the 
native of Imlia, if he found favour in the ladies’ 
sight. The wealthier Suratis do find such favour 
sometimes ; but the native has ever in his mind’s 
eye th6 home of his youth, to which he will retire 
to pass the evening of his life, and the Burmese 
.girf will not leave her country. 

Ednenrtion does little to lend the Burman astray 
in matters connected with dress, an<l the utmost 
altemtiou he indulges in is the substitution of 
shoes and stockings for sandals. A recent edict 
permits wearers of the former to retain them in 
court, &c., and some of the younger officials take 
advantage of the rule. 

By nature enterprisiQg in gastronomical matters, 
education and opportunely encourage the Burman 
to explore the contents of tho.se invitinjj ‘tins’ 
fwhiwi are within the reach of every one wno lives 
4n town. The man who can master the ‘Direc- 
iMohs for Use ’ might be fairly expected to exercise 
little discretion in applying them. But the 
passes them by, and devobrs preserved 
^ i, and Swiss milk in astonishing quan- 


tities with a placid disregard of possible results 
which is entirely his own. Ice is another pro- 
duct of civilisation which he appreciates hignly, 
and he is a staunch supporter of the factories 
which supply this necessary. Ask one of your 
clerks if his distorted visage argues a bi'oken 
lower jaw, and lie will dive head first under his 
desk, reappearing with the smiling explanation, 

‘ Only ice, sir,’ to disabuse your mind of the 
impression that you have caught him chewing the 
objectionable betel-nut in the office. 

Although the inhabitant of the town loses much 
of his simplicity, he retains all his childishness. 
He affects to despi.se the country-people; — ‘ sons of 
the jungle,’ to translate his own term literally ; 
hut nevertheless he cannot lay claim to the more 
manly qualities which gain the district villagers 
the better opinion of Europeans. 

The unconquerable indolence of the Burman die- ; 
qualifies him for competition with the foreigners, 
who monopolise all but the interior trade of the 
country. He lias reaped less advantage from 
civilisation than he ought to have done, and seems 
quite content to he elbowed aside by strangers so i 
long as his personal comfort is not interfered 
with. Like one of his own sacred images, he sits 
with idle hands whilst the dogs and crowds scram- 
ble for the ollerings a honntifnl nature has placed 
before him. Happy in the present, for which he 
wants little, and careless of the future, which may 
be trusted to providt* for itself, the Burman finds 
more enjoyment in life than those Mho pass their 
existence in a breathless race for the M'ealth he 
does not care to conlend for ; hut as his acme of 
happiness is to he perfectly idle, it is obvious that 
in a country M’here famine is unknown and charity 
is inculcated as the noblest of virtues, it is not 
difficult to satisfy him. 



‘TOO LATE.’ 

‘ Tiikrt? was notliing in the story 1’ 

Thus the people said ; 

But they load lier name with glory, 

Now that she is dead ! 

‘ Were the versos worth the reading ?’ 

Hush ! she wrote for bread. 

Every line seems full of pleading, 

Now that she is dead I 

Weary fingers, tcmides throbbing. 

Heart that weighed as lend, 

Eyelids used to slumber-robbing, 
jMi ! and uom^ she ’s dead 1 

0 ye peo])le, bow your seorning 
Filled her soul with dread ! 

‘ la^t me sleep,* she moaned ; and morning 
Came, and fouud her dead ! 

Kindly judge, then, those who, living, 

In her footsteps tread. 

Praises, too late in the giving, 

Come but to the dead ! 

Floaknox Simsom. 
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THE TREATMENT OF SERYANTS. 

B\' Mita Lynn Linton. 

The servants of a good, liberal, well-conducted, 
middle-class huii.se, where the mistress is her 
own housekeeper, fare well and have no cause 
of complaint. They have good wages and sub- 
stantial allowances, are not overwoi’ked, and are 
humanely considered. Their llesh and blood is 
not hehl to ])e of a different ‘paste’ from the 
flesh and blood of their employers, and the 
arrangements of life are the same, differing only 
in the proportion of their parts. These servants 
have their times of freedom and their holiday.^, 
and are allowed both ‘ followers ’ and friends. A 
cup of tea to an acquaintance on her afternoon 
or Sunday out is as much part of the regime 
in the kitchen as it is at five o’clock in the 
drawing-room ; and no one grudges what no one 
misses. The young man, if respectiible and with 
honourable intention.s, i.s countenanced even to 
the length of a Sunday supper ; and a mistress 
of this sweet womanly kind interests herself in 
the engagement. 1’wo or tliree times a year 
theatre tickets find their way to the trim-waisted 
world helow stairs, and the maids are .sent off 
in a cab which the authorities hire and pay for. 
To all the great exhihition.s, too, they are suffered 
to go with peace and a free mind ; and if, held 
by their duties which they mu.st not and do not 
wish to neglect, they are not on the crest of 
the wave of pleasure and amusemoiit, like the 
fine ladies who have nothing to do but enjoy 
themselves — they are not left stranded in a stag- 
nant little back-water of ilullness, where they 
consume valuable time in fruitless longing and 
the mental disturbance resulting. In a word, 
they are treated as part of the family, all the 
same as the young ladies and the young gentle- 
men home for their holidays, and they are not 
held as^fit only for cinder-siftings and black 
beetles. Hence they are happy, and for the mo.st 
part, almost invariably indeed, well conducted. 
They knv>w that they have the * best pitch in 
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the market-place,’ and are anxious not to lose 
their privileges by their own faults or follies. 

It is just that happy mixture of freedom and 
discipline, work and play, kindne.ss and authority, 
which makes the best happiness of a home ; 
and such a house as this is the blue ribbon of 
service and never wants for camlitlates of the 
first class. 

Contrast such a life as this with the restric- 
tions and leaden dullness of a houscj where the 
servants are treated as distinctly ‘inferiors’ — crea- 
ture.s without rights, and denied privileges — ani- 
mated machines for doing the work all the same 
as if they were humanised brooms and brushes, 
intelligent jiots and pans. Everything which lifts 
them out of that level is a matter for ridicule, 
animadversion or rebuke. The love of finery, 
which is iiite/ al to the female sex from the lady 
with her beau to the queen with her crown, is a 
fault when exhibited by a maid in such a house 
as this. The love of children, the desire to pos- 
sess a home of her own, a ‘treacherous inclination’ 
for a good-looking lad likely to make a pleasant 
husband, all of which go with the sex, are so many 
jiroofs of supreme folly or of latent iniquity. She 
is a servant born to scrub and brush, attend on 
her betters, to accept such portion as is meted 
out to her at life’s great feast with patience and 
gratitude, and all endeavours aft(?r independence 
are to be sleriily regarded and severely repressed. 
Then the mistress breaks forth into loud self-pity 
and indiscriminate condemnation of the whole 
class, when human nature asserts itself, as it often 
does in these houses ; when quarrels and flighty 
•tempers interrupt the smooth working of the 
machine ; when tlie natural instincts so cruelly 
compressed, which would have been satisfied with 
a little wh<de.somc play, flow over into vice, per- ■ 
haps crime; w’len things are done in the darh 
which would never have been done in the light ; ' i 
and when cataclysms and catastrophes 
the familj' from A to Z— all for the want' of ■ 
understanding that human nature is a 
constant quantity, and that it is not to be ohah^;^ ^ 
by a print frocH or velvet gown. v - , 
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Leas worthily treated than even these domestic | 
prisoners are the under-servants in larj^e mansions 
where the mistress has — perjiaps by necessity — j 
delegated her authority, and the upper servant of 
each denomination is the nuister or tlie mistress 
of his or her respective s u bon li nates. In these * 
underground worlds goes on an enonuous amount j 
of tyranny which never sees the light, save such 
03 is shed 'in hospitals, the gdn-shop, or the receiv- 
ingdiouaes by lIk; livcr-side. These under-ser- 
TOnts of rich men’s houses fail by the liundred. 
They people the hospitals and the streets, and are ' 
the great sources ol illegitimate children. That | 
same human nature which here again is disre- | 
gardcd, has the trick of avenging itself in one way ] 
or the otlier, and those who know the domestic ’ 
* underneath of the cards’ know this fact by heart, j 
During the season, when balls and dinners are ; 
on hand, the under-servauts are continually kept . 
up to four and live in the morning — ‘redding-up’ | 
after the turmoil of festivity is over. As they are | 
generally young girls and boys who have not come : 
to tlieir full strength but are still growing, and | 
for whom, therefore, nature demands long liours j 
of sleep, we can easily imagine the infinite mis- I 
chief done to them by the harsh conditions of i 
their lives. They are the veritable helots of our 
homes — the unheljied and unobserved slaves of 
our civilisation. AVlien they go down those area 
steps they go into the ve.ry jaws of death ; and lost 
souls as well as ruined bodies are the ta.K we pay 
Tor our domestic grandeur. Very few know any- 
thing at all of this side of service, and there is no 
external organisation to regulate its terms. Com- 
pared with the uitmbers employed, there is very 
little trades-unionism among scuwants, and the 
half-secret societies of which we once heard so ^ 
many exaggerations seem to have vanished into | 
space — if, indeed, they ever existed. Anyway, j 
domestic servants, especially lliese young under- , 
lings, are the loJist protected section of the com- : 
miiuity ; and if they cannot help themselves, j 
there is no one else who can. 

Ill hotels, again, and the large Mansions now so 
popular, the woinen-servants are hardly dealt by. 
Men can make better terms for themselves. The | 
women, however, are generally badly fed, over- j 
worked, and under-paid, and for the most part I 
scurvily lodged. But tliey pick up extra vails, and | 
have less personal overlooking and a longer tether ' 
than in private houses. Hence, in spite of the I 
scanty food, which they have to sujtplement out of ' 
their own purses, in spite, too, of the chance of a | 
sudden and unjust dismissal because the manager 
is savage or U>e housekeeper cross, they are always 
to be had — and the sea is never emptied of its tish. j 
The ease with which they can be replaced adds to | 
the carelessness with which they are held ; and the 
overstocked state of the labour market hardens^ 
JJie hearts of the purcluisers of labour. 

Lower even than these — lower than the helots 
of fine mansions — in fact lowest of all in the scale, 
is the lodging-house slavey, that poor begrimed 
and desolate iSast of burden who has of humanity 
but the features and the name^. An apprentice on 
board a merchantman under i» orutal captain may 
be worse treated than this miserable derelict of 
: mdety. But save this passible parallel, the lodg- 
' Vingdiouse slavey stands supreme for wretchedness 
condition. Worked beyond h^r strength and 
below her needs, this poor young girl has 


not one ray of sunshine in her gloomy life, one 
pleasure that she can call her own, one right, 
one privilege, one breath of independence. Her 
parents are loo poor and too far otf to help ; but 
probably she has none at all. The round of 
wrong began with her mother, to whom board 
and lodging fur her unfathered child was too 
valuable a help to be let slip. Hence, her mis- 
tress can do as she likes with her outside the 
broad legal line of positive bodily injury. She 
can keep her out of bed to all hours of the night, 
and make her get up at unearthly hours in the 
morning. She can deny her all pleasure, all 
relaxation, all personal pride in dress, and even 
the cleanliness demanded by civilisation. She 
can feed her on improper food, and give her insuf- 
ficient rations even ot that She can make her 
life a burden lo her; and she often does; so that 
her poor little friendless slave, too young or too 
timid to go to the bad, ends her life and lier woes 
together by a draught of vermin-killer or a 
plunge into the swift rolling river. 

The lodgers may, if they will, follow the land- 
lady’s suit The decayed gentlewoman in the 
parlour, who expects to be treated with the atten- 
tion she was accuRtome<l to receive when her papa 
the Major was alive and she broke the bearte 
of subalterns by the dozen ; the irascible old 
bachelor in the drawing-room, with a temper 
always on fire between rbeumatisiu and sup- 
pressed gout — these two alone would try the 
nerves of a rhinoceros and the strength of a horse. 
But these two are only alternative blisters to the 
permanent smart of the mistress. To be sure 
there may come moments of fearful joy, bound to 
a .sorrowful ending, with the young gentlemen in 
the single rooms abova But these moments are 
made difficult, partly by the missis’s unsleeping 
vigilance and partly by Ijer own smutty face and 
unappetising llesb. The life of the lodging-bouse 
slavey is one of unmitigated torture ; and there 
was many a dusky field-hand, singing while 
hoeing in the cotton plantation, for whose freedom 
so much blood was shed and so much treasure 
spent, whose lines had fallen in golden places 
compared with those of the uncertilicatcd slave 
among ourselves. 

Less brutally treated, but oppressed with what 
a terrible monotony of negative misery ! — the one 
young servant of the starched old maid or widow 
of limited income appeals to the sympathies of 
all who know her. !Not so cruelly overdriven, 
not BO sharply goaded and lashed as tlie lodging- 
house slavey, this little maid-of-ull-work to a 
prim elderly lady to whom sixpences are coins of 
value, is ev<*u more tightly held than her more 
degraded sister. Never sulfered to go out save at 
the heels of her mistress, she, hiis no chance of 
making acciuaintunces dangerous or consoling. 
AVatched over the parlour-blind, she cannot ex- 
change a word and scarce a look witli the baker’s 
boy or the grocer’s young man. All the instincts 
of love and pleasure, natural to her age, are sup- 
pressed with a hand of iron ; and fifty measui'es 
out to seventeen its apportionment of gladness 
on the lines proper to itself. In one thing, how- 
ever, the little maid-of-all-work is better Alum the 
slavey— she is teught to be clean. Her mistress 
in season and out of season insists on the spotless 
purity of flesh and garments, and a smudged face 
or a rent apron ranks as a moral crime. Some* 
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times the little maitl plucks up enough courage to 
give notice and find another situation. Some- 
times she stays on and on, the weight on her hea<l 
growing with time, and the heaviness of her soul 
becoming chronic. Her desire for movement, 
change, h>ve, pleasure, fades into the dull accept- 
ance of her fate ; and while still a mere girl, she 
becomes as old as her mistress. The life she does 
not know she has learned to feai* ; and when her 
prim employer dies, she leaves behind her a pre- 
mature fossil, a spiritual descendant inheriting 
all her own grim characteristics. Then is she a j 
terror to evil-doers on her own account; and evil- 
doers are. as many as there are of the thoiiglitless, | 
merry, light-hearted young. But for the most i 
part she herself dies early, like buds damped off 
before they open. Her life has been without 
Hope to lielp her on; and life witliout Hope is 
the world without the sim. 

JOHN VALE’S OUAKDIAN. 

CHAPTKU XXX. 

Snellino had plenty of time for thinking as he 
stood bridle in hand and watched the house ; 
burning. He made no doubt whatever, when he ■ 
saw young John standing there unharmed, that j 
the burning of the house was a chastisement and i 
warning direct from Providence. That was at | 
first aiul whilst the shock was new. But Isaiah 
gave another current to his thoughts by a mere 
phrase. ‘You’ll be glad you wtis insured now,’ 
he said. ‘ You fought agen me pretty hard wlien 
I wanted you to do it.’ 

Why should Providence deal in chastisements 
w’hicli fell upon the wrong shoulders? It would 
be the insurance office which sufTcred, and not he. 
The only things which the insurance could not 
and would not have covered had been rescued | 
by Isaiah. Providence was on his side rather 
than against him. 

‘Who give you the right to use that lamp, 
Mr John?’ he a-sked. 

‘ Nobody, sir,’ the hoy answered ; ‘ 1 found 
it in the lumber-room.’ 

‘Well,’ said Snelliiig, pointing with his riding- 
whip towards the fire, ‘that’s what comes of a 
lad acting without his elder’s knowledge. Thee’st 
burned thee and myself out of house and home, 
my lad.’ 

‘ I call put you up for the night, Mr Snelling,’ 
said Isaiah ; ‘ and I shall be glad to do it.’ 

‘Very well, Isaiah,’ he answered. ‘After this 
night’s work, there should be nothing but good- 
will on my side. I’ll say ‘‘Yes” to your off’er, 
and be thankful for it* 

‘My horses’ll be catching cold,’ said Isaiah. 
— ‘Tumble up into the brake, Master John.— 
There ’s nothing there to stop and look at, galFer, 
Come along.’ 

Snelling put his foot into the stirrup and looked 
across hb horse at the still burning house, whilst 
Isaiah put the rescued books and tlie cash and 
deed Ifoxes into the brake. He had fallen into 
a brown-study when a new call aroused him, 
and he swung himself slowly into the saddle. 
Two or three of the yokels offered him a sym- 
pathetic * Good-night, sir,’ os he rode away. 
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‘Good-night, my lads— good-night, and thank 
you kindly,’ he answered iis he rode away. He 
knew that he was acting solidly and as became 
a man. 

Mrs Winter stared at the arrivals, and was 
by no means disposed to receive Snelling gra- 
ciously. Even when she heard the news, she 
was chill and prim with liiiii, remembering the 
quarrel between him and her lord and master. 

‘If you’ll take a seat here, gaffer,’ said Isaiah, 
‘me and the missis’ll see about house room. — 
Come along, missis, and bustle up a hit.’ 

‘ T ’m a Christian woman, Isaiah,’ said Mrs 
Winter, pausing at the foot of the stairs out- 
side, ‘ami if he was poverty -.«;truck and couldn’t 
afford to pay for a lodgin’, 1 could find it in 
my heart to give him shelter. But it’s no busi- 
ness o’ yourn to be fetching your enemy into 
your own house.’ 

‘I’ve noticed this twenty year back,’ returned 
Isaiah, ‘that whiui you’re going to say anything 
nasty 3 'oli start with bein’ a Christian woman. 
Now, never you mind what sort of a woman 
you he, hut just remember that the man’s in 
trouble. This ain’t the first facer he’s had to- 
day. He’s come on live sand in the shaft he’s 
siukin’, and that’ll be a heavy loss to him, let 
alone the disappointment. — Just you put a bright 
face on it, missis.’ 

‘You’re too gootl for this world, Isaiah-!’ his 
wile made answer; ‘you’d let anybody put on 
3u>u.’ 

‘Not much, I wouldn't,’ Isaiuli returned ; ‘and 
when you see me being put on, it’ll be time 
enough to tell me.’ 

Willi tile assistance of the .serving-maid they 
got ready tlie guest-chamber, which had never 
yet been slejit in ami was of a ghastly neNVuess. 
There was a great funeral emblem of a bed, with 
Erench-jiolished pillars ami French -poll shed foot- 
board, a': heavy sombre curtains which closed 
it in all lound. The rest of the furniture was 
in keeping with this gloomy caUifalque, and the 
whole chamber was as provocative of cheerful 
fttucie.s as a family vault. But wheu a great 
fire had been lit upon the hearth and candles 
set upon the ehimucy-pieee, it wore an aspect 
sometliing less ghiomy, and Snelling being in- 
ducted into it when all was ready, nodded apjjroval 
of it. 

‘By the time j^oiCve. had a wash,’ said Isaiah, 
‘supper will be ready. You’ll find your way 
down again.’ 

At table, Mrs Winter stooil to wait upon him 
as of old, but he refused this Hally. ‘ I ’ll take 
neither bite nor sup in the house till you sit 
down, Mrs AViuter.’ 

She took her seat, not without pride at meeting 
her old master on equal terms, and was glad 
that Madame Yigne’s visit had given ^ lier *ftli: | 
opportunity of airing the ne\v black silk. 
Snelling might, if he liked, think that she wore/ 
it regularly ; and for the matter of that, leeiah^/ 
could have borne it if she had chosen to 
extravagant. ‘ 

Little was said during the nieul^ 
after it, Snelling had smoked his nightl;^ 
and drunk his glass of whisky -and-wio^, 
asked for the rescued books and carried ' iboutV 
up-stairs. T4ien he sat down beside the 
room fire, and drawing the two condlei 
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begau to study his accounts. * That *s lucky/ he 
said. ‘ Three hundred and twenty against Dixon. 
I shouldn’t have thought it was more than a 
couple of hundred.— Why, there’s Beasley again. 
Six hundred, I should never have had the face 
to tell him it was more than tliree, unless I ’d 
had the book to back me. My patience! here’s 
R-eady. I should ha’ been forty or fifty out on 
that’ He wont over page after page, tracing 
the lines with a heavy forefinger as he read. 
By-and-by he took out a pencil and began to 
figure on the back of an old envelope. ‘ If Isaiah 
hadn’t saved the books, I shouhl ha’ been two or 
three thousand j>ounds out of pocket,’ he mused. 
^He ’s a higb-couraged chap is Isaiah. I doubt 
if I should ha’ had the heart to face that lire 
myself. Tlieer’s a servant for a man to have 
thrown over ! The little chap’s worth his weight 
in gold. If it hadn’t been for the lad, 1 should 
never have lost liim.’ 

The day’s long waiting, with the crushing^ loss 
and disappointment at the end of it, the cj)ifiode 
of the lire, his guilty liopu, and its failure of 
fulhliueut, all weighed heavily upon him, ami 
bore his spirit down into a sort of dull meekness. 
His hatred and his egotism alike seemed dead. 

He burned the scrap of paper on which he had 
made his calculations, and stowed away the books 
beneath his pillow. Tlien, more than half mechani- 
cally, he thrust the window curtains aside ami 
drew up the blind to look upon the outer night. 
He had not known in what direction he was 
turned until the glowing mass of the ruined house 
half a mile away met liis gaze. It looked h\ss 
distant than it really was, seen through the dense 
darkness ; and a bare winter tree or two, sil- 
houetted against its brightness, gave it an asjiect 
inhnitely mournful and (Ireary to his fancy. Now 
and again a llame played up from the red smould- 
ering pile, and brought hidden things fantastically 
to light. 

He had never been aware of any aflection for 
the place ; but it came to his mind now that 
his mother had been born within its walls and 
had spent her girlhood there. That touch of 
memory brought a strange heavine.ss to Ids heart. 
Things were not going well with him. He 
doubted if he were doing well with himself, 
and he thought sim])ly that his mother would 
have been sorry to have known him as he Wiis, 
with his foiled purposes, and all these disasters 
about him, and the sense of estrangement and 
loneliness which oppressed him. 

He drew down the blind again, closed the cur- 
tains, a:id undressed for tlie night. Sleep had 
always been averse to him in a strange i*oom, 
and the events of the day had been unusually 
disturbing. He tossed ami tumbled in the close 
gloom of the enfolding hangings, until at last 
ne^could bear their conlinement iio longer. He 
got out of bed and drew the curtains close to 
the poles, to admit the light of the fire, and 
having done this, went striding up and down 
the room. • Isaiah had left a nightshirt for him, 
which reached no lower oft- his big frame than 
the kilt of a Highlanuer, and every time he 
poeaed the great mahogany wardrobe, he caught 
a grotesque reflection of himself in the mirror 
ywhicji fronted it, striding bare-legged in the 
^jfl^tni-darkness. He took vigorous exercise in thi.s 
gray for half an hour, striving to banish tlu)ught, 


and finally plunged into bed again. Tliere was 
still no hope of sleep for him ; and his glance 
wandered about the room until it lighted on a 
coniice, the harmless bravura plaster scrolls of 
which somehow, iii their own murky comer, 
assumed the semblance of a death’s-head with 
eyes in it. The thing had a strange likeness 
to his nephew John, and he lay and stiired at 
it like a man fascinated. We are all cowards 
in the dim midnight of our thouglits, and tlicre 
is something perpetually at the elbow of the 
brave.st man alive which may at any moment 
overwhelm him with an unspeakable fear. Had 
the fire been placed thi.s way or that by the dis- 
tance of a yarct, the harmless plaster scrolls could 
have worn no such aspect as they owned. The , 
man knew that ; but the live, staring, horrible, 
accusing eye-s—John’s eyes — dwelt on him with 
an insupportable appeal. They seemed to search 
him to the marrow, and there was a something 
denouncing in them, a promise to speak his 
secret to the world. His soul lay bare to the 
mystic eyes which light and shadow had created 
in that cornei', and he sweated and trembled in 
awaking nightmare. Providence for him ? Pro- 
vidence on his side? In what had he prospered 
since that dtunoniac thought had taken hold of 
him? He was so much poorer in this last two 
years that another eight or bui .spent in the j 
like manner W’ould ruin him and leave him a 
pauper, lie was i.solated from the world ; and 
if lie had known the lines, they would have 
seemed a])t to him : ‘There is no creature loves 
me, and wlieii J die no soul will pity me.’ 

He lay shaking in a tragic pity of himself. He 
would break with this bust of wealth, this fiend of 
avarice which had tempted him. He would leave 
the lad alone, and covet that which was his no 
longer. The waUdi under his ])illow ticked a 
furious warning, tlie gloomier sliarlows hid de- 
nouncing faces, the hum of the (juiet night was 
thick w’ith tlireatening whispers. A veil, which 
had never fallen liefore, seemed drawn a.side, and 
the su])eruatural unknown was everywhere. Ho 
dreaded lest it should grow tangible to touch and 
visible to sight, and it was the more horrilde that 
it did neither. 

He slept at lust, ami even in the act of falling to 
sleep, when he could not resist for weariness, ho 
had a horror of his dreams. No dreams came ; but 
in the cold gray light of the winter morn in he felt 
th.at he dared not pass another night in that 
chamber. 

By the morning light at the breakfast table, 
Isaiali appeared a little smoke-begrimed and singed. 

‘ 1 knowed notliiiig about it at tlie time,’ said 
Isaiah; ‘but I’ve lost half a whi.sker, and my 
cheek’s that raw I haven’t got the ])luck to rub 
the grime off of it. I reckon the hair’ll grow 
again, and if it don’t, I must trim the other to 
suit it’ 

‘You’ve ruined your new black broadcloth 
overcoat,’ said his wife ; ‘you’ll niver be able to 
put it on your battk again ; and if Mr Snelling’s 
the man 1 ’ve always took him for, he’ll do no less 
than pay for it.’ 

‘Myblessidl’ said Isaiah. ‘Better is a*^linner 
of herbs than to dwell with a contentious woman 
on the house-top.s. Why, ini.s.sis, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.’ 

If Snelliiig had been a sensitive man with 
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regard to other people’s feelings, this small pas- and it’s him that fetches my books and deeds and 
sage-of-arma might have made him reluctant to cash-box out of the tire at the risk of his own life, 
announce his intention of leaving the house. As He saved me two or three thousand pound by 
it was it helped him. ‘Me and Isaiah will have a that— -maybe nm^e. Ho might Im’ let ^em burn^ 
settling-up, Mrs Winter,’ he said quietly. ‘Never and never In ve been ill thought on. 1 slept in his 
you fear about that. At the same time, mum, it house last night, and yet it’s only like ye.sterday 
was my business to find that out and not yours to that we parted ill friends.* 
tell me. You might have trusted me to do it. ‘ Wei), ^ cried the farmer, ‘ I ’m glad you’ve come 

There’s been a good many things said agon me of to be of the old mind again. Isaiah’s n good sort. 
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late ; but nobody till now has ventur’d to tell me 
as I didn’t pay my w^ay.’ 

The pair of steppers legitimately e.\haustc<l 
Isaiah’s accommodation ; but he had contrived 
somehow or other to sUble 8nel ling’s horse ; and 
when his old employer e.vprcssed a \vish that it 


always was, and ever will be. — P>ut Boh, old lad, 
thoii’lt hardly have a place to eat tby Christ- 
mas dinner in. Come and U*.k it along with 
me. You’ve never put foot across the threshold 
sence ’ 

Cecilia’s warning hand restrained him from 


should be brought round to the door, he himself completing the sentence. Knelling looked at her. 


saw that that service was performed. Before wondering if .she would confirm the invitation, 
mounting, Snelling shotik hands with him. ‘ Pray, come, Mr Knelling,’ the girl said inno- 

‘Your missis,’ he said, ‘was always a bit of a cently ‘ we shall be very glad to see you,’ 


tartiir in a quiet way, and a.s long as her live.s 
her ’ll never forgive me for otVcriug you the bag. 
After last night, you and me, I tele it, are likely 
to be friends. I must ride away and get a thing 


‘Wcdl,’ he answered, ‘I will, and tliank you. — 
There’s my hand upon it.’ 

She gave liim the same friendly pressure as 
before, not guessing what fancies her manner 


or two to keep myself decent ; and in tlie mean- aroused in him. To her own thinking, the past 
time I shall put up at the /Uir field Anus.* was dead and burie<l, and she did not so much 

‘ As you like, gaffer,’ returned Isaiah, and a.s dream of a njvival of it. But Snelling rode 
went within doors to deliver his mind to Mrs on more than half triumphant. If his niisfortniies 
Winter. hud wakened kindness in her heart, they W'ore 

Snelling’s ivay to the Barfudd led him easily to b(‘ borne, and even welcome. lie had 


Winter. hud wakened kindness in her heart, they W'ore 

Snelling’s ivay to the Barfudd Arms led him easily to b(‘ borne, and even welcome. lie had 
naturally past the ruins of his house. There was never expected to feel as lie did about (.^ecilia, 
quite a crowd about the gateway, and Parmer So long as h(5 had felt certain about her, he had 


Khorthouse was conspicuous there in a tall dog- | been intllirerent ; but when the certainty had been 
cart, with Cecilia by his side. The rejected lover ' shifted to the other side and stood against him, it 
had never spoken a word to the girl since the ' i^rew to be another matter. Thousands of men 
night when he ha<l overheard her conference with have discovered that middle age is the true time 
her father. Khe held out her hand to him now for the growth of a royal passion ; Snelling made 
with a sympathetic look; and when he leaned the discovery in his turn, and wondered at him- 
over ill his saddh* to take it in his own, she gave self. 

him a warm and friendly pressure. ‘I was never the man to be beaten,* he said 

‘ Oh, Mr Snelling,’ she said, ‘ I am so sorry for as he ro<le on, invigorated by this new thrill of 
you! The house your mother was born ill ! Father feeling, . 1 enlivened throughout the whole of 

has been telling me. Such a beautiful old jdacc ! his burly and muscular frame by the keen winter 
too. I know that you must feel it deepl}',’ She air. ‘1 won’t be beaten now. If she *11 think 
had never been HO kind to him in her life, and her belter of it— and she looks as if she might — 
voice and face and the pressure of her hand awoke : i.liere*s little I wouUhi’t do to get her. There’s 
a new hope in liim. Khe might not be inditterent coal btdow that land of mine, I know% and if man 


to him, after all. Perhaps it had been no more 
than tlie foolish tyranny of his own manner when 
he had been excited by finding her with Jousserau 
which had friglitencd her away from liim. If his 
proposal had seemed wholly imposusible in her 
Sight, she wouhl never have taken a fortnight to 
consider her answer. On the very day on which 
her refusal came, her father had been confident of 
her consent. And since with him to ask and not 
to have was the surest way to longing, he was 
hotly in love with her by this time. 

‘It’s been a bit of a blow,’ he answered; ‘I 
don’t deny it.’ He was bent on showing himself 
in a favourable light, and her reminder of his 
mother helped him to remember his last night’s 
thoughts. ‘ The money loss is covered; but there’s 


can get at it, I ’ll do it. As for money, 1 ’ll find her 
enough for a titled lady ; and ns for men, if that ’a 

in question ’ He squared his groat shoulders 

cxultingly and looked down at liis massive limbs. 
‘That’s an arm could take care of a woman,’ he 
said to himself, stretching his right hand abroadi 
‘ 1 ’m none o’ ibem whipper-snapper chaps as thin 
as a turkey’s leg, as looKS as if you could crack 
’em like a stick o’ sealing-wax. *1 here’s pith and 
substance in me ; and if I cared to know my 
value, I (lareaay there ’s a many j^oung woman aa 
might lin’ looked kindly on me.’ 

Ko, all things considered, he rode on in high; 
feather ; and once alighted at the JUirJield AmUif 
ordered rooms there for a jnoiitli to come^and; 
beat the landlord’s prices down in quite his old? 


thingsgone there’— pointing to the ruins— ‘that no vietoriona manner. When his arrangements iot^ 
money can buy back again. As you sav, Miss his stay were coinpletc<l, he sent a messenger iii|; 
Shorthonse, my mother was born and lived np in search of Mr Proctor ; and that genihamnn 
them ohl walls. I thought of that lost night, and iiig in answer to his call in the course^ 


it give me a sore heart, I promise 


^ ^ Just afternoon, he hailed him with a cheerful 

you think, Khorthouse,’ he added, addressing the ance. ‘Look here,’ he broke out; ‘can’t 
farmer, ‘how one man nn^ be mistook in regard cum vent that sand P ^ ■:} 

of another. There was Isaiah Winter, whom 1 ‘We cn^ try/ said the cautious Scot 
gave the sack to, believing him to be my enemy, don’t want another sand- mine. Th^ Ore 
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indications more or less ; and if yon wish it, I *11 
tnake a careful siin'ey.* 

^Yes,* said Snelling, ‘I do wish it. I*m bad 
to beat ; and I *ra not agoing to see my neighbours 


any appearance of self-assertion on his part, and 
as if unconsciously. Probably he had never felt 


get all the jpl urns oiit of the pudding and me get 
nothing, ii I can help it Von can get a plot 


that he was at any time in the presence of any 
one superior to himself. He had a thorough 
knowledge of human nature ; and his success in 
Oompany promoting had made him ‘ richer 'n 
liV‘aven,* and given him a hearty contempt for 
almost every one except William J. Snyder. 

‘The Great .liimbo,’ ns I once heard Snyder 


nothing, ii I can help it Von can get a plot 
Ilf niy land and my nephew’s from Roland, tlie 
surveyor, and I’m game to make another try 
ivhenever yon decide.’ 

‘Well, Mr Snelling,’ said the engineer, ‘you’re 
acting with courage*, but I think ye’re acting 
wisely. From 'what I ’ve seen of the opening up 
of the district, I’m not inclined to think that 
the sandbed is a large one. I think on the 
north-west we ’re safe from it We’ll be farther 
awav from facilities for cartage ; hut that will 
really matter very little. I’ll have a good look 
at tilings, and let you know my opinion as soon 
as maybe.* 

SneUing’s heart was full of happy augury. In 
spite of failure and disaster, lie had never felt 
So hojieful, A kind look, a kind word, a friendly 
Pressure of the hand hail done it all. If he won 
ner, he would abandon bis schemes against his 
nephew. With Cecilia’s fortune in his hands, 
and the mineral wealth of his own land laid open, 
he would have enough. Tie would live at peace 
with mankind. He would be content with hi.s 


called, was a promoter of Mining Companies (gold 
and silver), Water Companies, Hotel Companies, 
and Timber Companies. It was his boast that 
he could float a Company anywhere and to do 
anything. He wa.s an artistic dissembler ; he 
could put a smile uyion his face wcie things going 
never so much against him, and would dismiss 
any troublesome shareholder with the idea tliAt 
tliough the Company in wliich he was concerned 
was somewhat tardy in paying a dividend, yet 
the time would come when those who weix* largely 
interesteil in it wiiuld be millionaires, Eveiy- 
thing comes to him who waits long enough. But 
no ordinary shareholder had ever been known to 
wait a sufiicient length of time to receive a divi- 
dend which had been paid out of the earnings of 
one of Snyder’s (’omjmnies. Yet Snyder was a 
favourite with those who knew him ; and for the 
opinions of those with whom he did not come in 
contact of course he did not care. Strange that 
! one man who makes a bargain and fultils his 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY PROMOTER, 


E art ami makes others fulfil their part should 
e looked upon as ‘hateful to gods and men;’ 


Colonials in America are ‘about as plentiful as 
blackberries, and a little plentifuller.’ Most of 
them, according to their own account, have fought, 
bled, and died for the Constitution. But (Vdonel 
Snyder followed a safer and a more remunerative 
profession than that of fighting his way to glory. 
He was a philanthropist — in other words, he was 
a Company Promoter, wlio trav’elled tlirough 
America, England, France, and Belgium supply- 


ing a public want long felt — namely, successful 
undertakings for the investing public, by means 


undertakings for the investing public, by means 
of which the said investing public should be able 
to support themselves ami their families with, 
or without, twenty-four hours of easy work per 
'week, enjoy town residences and countiy places, 
:^lrive through landscjipe and rural loveliness, and 
tnake excursions in yachts all their own. Colonel 
Snyder’s profession was safe because he had been 
0 lawyer, and ‘rale smart at that it was remu- 
nerative because there are peoyile wlio expect to 


be looked ui>f)n as ‘hateful to gods and men;’ 
whilst another who promises mudi and doee 
nothing should be looKcd njion as one of the 
I best fellows in the world ! 1 am not one of those 

who think they are specially qualified to take caie 
of the public ; but it is to point out wliere the 
head of one of the great serpents that have entwined 
their folds about the busim^ss of tlie country is 
hidden that I purpose to give an account of the 
Great Jumbo and one of Ins sclienies. 

The Memorandum of Association of the Littel- 
aria Waterworks, Milling, and Mining Comjiany, 
Limited, set out (1) That the name of the Com- 
pany should he the L. W, M. & M. Co. (3) 
The offices of the Company should be situate in 
England. (3) The objects for which the Coinjianj'^ 
was establislied were : (a) To carry water from 
the Purple Mountains to Littelaria ; (6) To mill 
ore from the mining cluim.s whicli had been and 
might liereafter be acejuired by the Company ; 
(c) To develop and work the mining claims belonjl- 


buy a goM watch for fourpence-halfpenny and 
K 5Coh-i-noor for a shilling, and wlio snap up 
greedily sharca in any Company where unscrupu- 
lous directors promi.se a return of twenty per 
cent I am very f' lid of the people ; but if 
Carlyle had written tliat English .shareholders in 
American Companies were mostly fools, I should 
§iav5 agreed with him. 

' William J. Snyder was six feet high, and 
^normally broad-shouldered, without being bulky 
4r fleshy. He had no neck : his head, like that 
Napoleon, seemed to been set upon his 
.^ottld^rs. His carriage military, and his 
ijJnaniier easy, natural, and wholly unpretentious ; 
j# was the nonchalant air of a travelled man. 
appeared to have designed him to take 
wherever he might be, and he took it 
08 if it were hia birthright, without 


ing to the said Company. (4) That tlie capitlil 
of tlie Company should be £250,000, divided into 


of the Company should be £250,000, divided into 
250,000 shares of £1 each, and that any of the 
said shares, and new shares from time to time 
to bo creaUid, might from time to time be i.S8ued, 
&c. &c., subject to any conditions and jirovisions 
and generally on such terms os tlie Company 
might from time to time determine. 

Last August I paid a visit to Littelaria, and 
saw the whole district over which the L. W. M. 
& M. Co.’s operations extend. Let me describe 
it. Littelaria is a mining camp in the interior 
of the State of . There is nothing in the 


physical aspect of the country roundabout to 
Hinder it from becoming a great city : ilFvmay 


hinder it from becoming a great city : ilFvmay 
grow in every direction. It will have nothing 
to fear from competition, for there is no important 
place within a hundred miles of it. It is bounded 
on the north by a huge scoria-covered mountain, 
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I on the other side of which is a salt marsh. On 
every other side for n few hundred miles grows 
the sagebusli, a little shrub knee-high, which is 
absolutely worthless except as a refuge for the 
rattlesnake and the chipmunk ; no other kind of 
vegetation can thrive in the alkali dust of which 
the deserts of America are so largely composed. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that if Littelaria 
were peopled and cultivated it never could become 
an agricultural centre. To talk of draining wouhl 
be superlUious, for every drop of water which 
comes into the place is carried thither through 
ft ve-and- twenty miles of the L. W. M. k M. 
Co.'s piping. There being no trees to attract the 
rain, the ruin never comes ; at least, there was 
but^a little shower in the month of August, and 
one of the miners told me they had not had so 
much as that for three montlis past, and ‘that 
was a* fact, riglit down sure, and no two ways 
about it’ Twelve years ago the neighbourhood 
was ‘prospected;’ silver was discovered at Egg- 
town, a few mile.s distant ; a mining camp sprang 
up, and nearly two thousand miners swooped 
down upon the place. They knocked up huts, 
exhausted the mine, and decamped. A dilapi- 
dated w’all and a pair of cowhide, boots which 
will defy anything but the last great conflagration, 
are now the only relics of that once flourishing 
mining camp. Then silver was discovered at 
Littelaria, and Littelaria would a.ssuredly ere now 
have shared the fate of Kggtowii had it not been 
for the Great Jumbo. 

Every one knows that ten years ago silver was 
I at a very much higher price than it is now ; and 
I although in tlie palmy ilays of Littelaria, a jmrely 
' American Oompany had extracte^l three million 
dollars’ worth of silver from the huge hill wliich 
rears its great black liead against the sky, the cost 
of living, hibiiiir, milling, an<l carriage was so pro- 
(ligiou.s that the undertaking was never remark- 
ably remunerative. And wlien the i)rice of silver 
fell, it became necessary to shut clown most of 
the mines, especially as all the rich ore and that 
which was e.'isy of extraction had been milled and 
forwarded to San Francisco. Such was thci state 
of affairs when William J. Snyder appeared upon 
the scene. lie accpiired, probably for lei^s tlmii 
a hundred dollars each, a few mining claims. 
He marched with a surveyor from Littelaria to 
the Purple Mountains, stuck up a couple of sticks, 
sent a Juap with about twenty dollars to the 
government at Washington, and thereby secured 
the sole right of conveying water from tlie Purple 
Mountains to Littelaria. The inhabitants -miners, 
Indians, and Chinese — thought William J, Snyder 
had a bee in his bonnet. But Snyder w'cnt to 
England. For a few hundred pounds per annum, 
tt few very respectable gentlemen consented tt) 
become directors. A prospectus was issued, and 
the public subscribed. Snyder was appointed 
general manager with a salary of six hundretl 
pounds a year ; and one of Snyder’s frien<ls was, 
of course, appointed chairman of the directors. 
It has been remarked that theiv. are two kinds 
of people-cat-kind of people and mouse-kind of 
people —and that one kimf was made to chaw up 
the otlJer kind. If tliis is so, there can be no 
doubt about the clussiEcatioii ^ Snyder and the 
■ British public. 

With plenty of money at his command, Sny<ler 
retiirued to Littelai’ia. He imported labourers ; 
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he set up a niill ; and he successfully laid five- 
and-twenty miles of piping. Two hundred thou- 
sand gallons of w’uVir were poui‘e«l into the place 
daily, a snfHcient quantity to work tin.* mill and 
to supply the three or four hundred inhabitants. 
Straightway, Littelaria wa‘< all alive ; every one 
was confiiUmt that it must become a wonderful 
place ; the people in England said fo, Snyder 
said so, everybody told everybody else so, so there 
could be no iloubt about it. English money Iniilt 
a house for the superinteiKleiit ; English money 
paid for the labour. The Chinaman who used to 
sing, 

Me no liktHj Anielican man, 

Ameliuan man no me, 

relented, and up wont the sign of ‘Bang Ho, 
washerman.’ This was followed by that of ‘Dock 
Kosin, artist in boots and Mike Kebowitz built 
an hotel. Mike wa.s a goiMl fellow, but his hotel 
was tt ciinoius structure. It was built of wood ; 
the apartments were divideil only by a papered- 
over canvas ; and one night distinctly overhearing 
the conversation of two young ladies who occupied 
the next apartment to mine, I felt coiistJ'ained 
to tap the wall, so that they might know tliat 
their piivacy was not complete. The Indians, 
though fallen, .‘^till retained inucli of their dignity. 
They lived alone, coming only* to the market for 
supplies. In a bird’s-eye view which 1 took of 
the town, the well -beaten trucks fj’om their huts 
show like threads. Dress, ])erliaps, more than 
lire-water had been their ruin. Summer and 
winter they wore the same lieavy gay-coloured 
blankets. These occa-sionally became saturated 
with rain ; they had no change ; the consequence 
was that they were eaten up with rljeuiiiatic.s and 
all the ills wliicli flesh is heir to. 

But a sketcli of Littelaiua would be incomplete 
>cithout a reference to its cemetery. There are 
lour him I 1 inhabitants in the place ; there are 
more than half as many in its graveyard. There 
are but few upwaids of thirty years of age, and 
most of tliem (lied with their boots on, shot with 
the revolver. Such, I w’us told, is the history of 
all mining camps. It must be remembered that 
miners as a da.ss are largely composed of men 
who have fled from justice, that they are often 
addicted to gainV>Ung, and that llu'V are invariably 
.suspicious of one another. Extravagant and open- 
hearted they may be, and are ; but thinking little 
of their own lives, they think still le.ss of the lives 
of others' ; and the ‘ buj^ ’ who walks into a saloon- 
takes a chair, puts his feet on the stove, and 
salutes the coni]>any with, ‘Strangers, how are 
youl Tek a drink*’ often ends by shooting or 
being shot. The revolver is a nuisance here ; it 
is a curse in America. 

Three months ago, the sluircholdtTS of the 
L. W. iM. ('t M. Go. j’efused to supply any mc^je : 
money for carrying on the worlf at Littelaria. to 
spite of their general numugoi*’s assurance that 
tnere had been many worse investments than tUfe' 
offered to the public and snapped up greedily^-tt, 
at length dawned upon their mind that ijt 
hardly wurth while, to keen on spending n 
sand poi:!uls for every five hundred poumU 
of silver ore extracted, and that it wad inipoltm 
to pay high salaries to gentlemen for 
such a business. The mill was conseqtiant|y flhur 
down. The Great Jumbo talked krgeljr'o^ 









American Company wishing to buy out the 
English Company. The English Company gave 
him full permission to sell it^ thinking that half 
a loaf was better than no bread. He has not yet 
done so, and in all human probability never will. I 
It is much more likely that a few years hence 
some solitary pro8pect^»r passing over the spot 
where Littelaria once had been will discover a 
Chinese wash-bowl, a rum bottle, and a hole in 
the ground, and mentally putting these things 
together, will soliloriuise upon the rapidity with 
which all sublunary things come to an end, 
especially mining camp.s. 

The inference to be drawn from this sketch is 
not that all investments in American Companies 
are bad, but that for a man who lias no special ! 
knowledge of mining and who has never been to j 
America, it will be wise to imitate the example 
of Charles Lamb and condemn them at a hazard. 
The best answer ever given to a Great Jumbo 
was that of the Scotchman who said; *If the 
thing is sac fine, I canua sec why ye dinna keep 
it at hame to enrich yersel’.’ 

UNDER AN A FRIG SUN. 

CHAPTKK VI. 

Tom Digby’s right hand clenched, and as Helen 
clung to his left, she felt his nerves and muscles ] 
quiver with rage. A curious sensation of faint- 
ness came over her, and she struggled to be firm, 
as she told herself that she might prevent some 
terrible encounter. 

But there was nothing of the kind, for Ramon 
came forward eagerly. *Ah, there you are!^ lie 
exclaimed. ‘Had a pleasant day? — Why, where 
are the others V 

‘Did you not hear them T said Digby roughly. 

‘I? No. — Oh yes; I hear»l Sefior Redgrave 
; call. 1 misvsed them as I came through the tro(?s, 

I — What a delightful evening ! I passed three 
years in London, Mr Digby; but I never saw 
such an evening ivs this.’ He chattered away, as 
he stepped to the other side of the mule, keeping 
on without waiting for the other’s reply. ‘You 
have had a splendid day, but very hot down by 
the town. You have felt it cold up the mountain, 
Mr Digby V 

‘ Yes, very,^ said Digby shortly ; and he felt 
Helen press his hand gently, as if she were implor- 
ing him not to be angry. 

‘•Blit you could not have had a clearer clay for 
the view. — Did you feel the cold much, Miss 
Helen?’ 

‘No — no,* she said cpiietly. ‘I don’t think it 
Mias very cold.’ 

‘Genei’ally is.— 1 beg pardon, Mr Digby ! Have 
a cigar?’ 

‘ If I refuse it, lie ’ll take it for a declaration 
of war, and I don’t want to. fight. — Why should 
I?— Door wretch !* 

‘ Tnere you are,’ said Ramon, coming round by 
the back of the mule with his case open. ‘The 
smaller arc the best.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Digbv, taking one. 

‘Lot me give you a light’ • 

: A match was struck, and by its light Digby | 


caught a glimpse of the Spaniard’s face, which 
was as calm and unnitHed os could be. 

Then they went on, and retook their places on 
either side of the mule. 

*l’ve been very busy too,’ continued Ramon, 

‘ Tired ; but w^as curious to hear hoM^ you had 
got on ; and yet half afraid that the crater had 
given M’ay and sM'allowcd you all up,’ 

Digby felt tongue-tied ; but Ramon chattei’ed 
away. 

* i M'onder whether Sefior Redgrave mu’ 11 let me 
throw myself upon his hospitality this evening ? 

J called on my way up, and found that you had 
not returned. I left some fruit ; and there was 
a fragrance from the kitchen window that was 
maddening to a hungry man. — Ah ! here we ^e,* 
For they had come up to Redgrave and Fraser, 
who MX^re standing beside the track. 

‘You, Ramon?’ said Redgrave rather sternly. 

‘ Yes, my dear sir. I thought I would go and 
meet them ; but I missed you, — My dear Red- 
grave, I want you to give me a bit of dinner 
to-night.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Redgrave — and he told a 
polite lie : ‘ I shall be very hnpiiy.’ 

For the rest of the way Ramon did nearly all 
the tidking; and during the evening his conver- 
sation was llueiit and highly interesting as he 
engaged Fraser in conversation about the anti- 
quities of the ])lace ; smoking cigars and sipping 
his chocolate in the most unruffled \vi\y. 

‘You are making quite a collection of our 
minerals, I hear,’ he said in the course of the 
conversation. 

‘ Yes ; 1 have a good many.’ 

‘ Of course you examined the head of the 6ar- 
rcaico on the west side of the mountain V 

‘ No ; we have not been there yet* 

‘ Not been ! Why, my dear sir, that is the 
most interesting place of tlie whole. You should ! 
go there.— By the way, Redgrave, I suppose the 
nearest way m’ouM be right across my planta- 
tion V 

‘ Decidedly,’ said Redgrave, wdio seemed puzzled 
by Ids visitor’s urbanity. 

‘Yes,’ said Ramon thoughtfully; ‘that is cer- 
tainly the best way. There is an interesting 
mummy cave tliere, too, about half-way along ; 
but you will certainly be delighted with the head 
of the harramo . — There ; I must say good-night. 
Going now, gentlemen?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Fraser, rising. ‘It is time M^e were 
back.’ 

Digby rose reluctantly ; but it M’a.s time they 
left ; so the customary addios MXTe said, Ramon 
making a point of going first, so that Digby had 
an opportunity to raise Helen’s trembling hand 
to his lips. ‘Good-night — my darling,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘ I shall tell Mr Redgrave all’ 

‘Heaven protect him!’ muttered the girl 
devoutly ; and she stood there at the door lis- 
tening till her father returned ; and then they 
lingered, each slightly uneasy, but ashamed to 
give their fears words, and being content to listen 
to the voices of the guests, as they came clearly 
up through the still night-air. 

Redgrave felt di8po.se<l to speak to hh? child 
before I’etiring for the night, but he remained 
silent. 

‘Marriages are made in heaven,’ he said to him- 
self. * I feel helpless ; and perhaps Nelly herself 
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may find the way out of the difficulty, and, some- room, with his arms folded, gazing out through 
how, I begin to like young Digby/ the open window, with the darkness visible and 

The three guests of the villa went slowly down mental ahead* • 

the track toward the little town, with Ihimon ‘He loves Iv^r, and Yes,’ he added, after 

chatting pleasantly about the island. a painful sigh, ‘ what wonder, poor bov— she loves 

‘ I daresay you Englishmen are disappointed at him in return. Oh! I must have been mad — 
the absence of sport,’ he said. ‘ V’’ery difi'erent I must be mad. — And that nuan Ramon? Yea; 
from Norfolk, wliere I went on a visit when I he smiled and showed his white teeth. 1 would 


was in England. Here we have partridges and 
rabbits — that is all’ 

‘We find plenty to amuse us,’ said Fraser 
quietly. 

‘ Oh yes ; I have seen that* Wliy, you will 
have a boat-load of specimens. — But don’t forget 
the head of the harranco beyond my place. It 
will repay a visit ; and if I can assist vou with 
guides or men, pray command me. — Gooil-night.’ 

‘Well, Tom,’ said Fraser, in a sad voice as 
soon as they were alone, ‘ what next ?’ 

‘I don’t know, old fellow, and don’t want to 
know,’ replied Oigby in a tone of voice which 
contrasted strangely with the mournful speech 
of his friend. 

‘You do not know ?’ 

‘ I only know that I am surprisingly happy.* 

‘ Happy ? ’ 

‘ Yes. You must liave seen. Horace, old fellow, 
I can speak to you as I would to a brother. I 
love Hcden Redgrave with all niy heart’ 

They w'alkcd on in silence for some time, and 
then Fraser said sadly : ‘ A boyish fancy. — Come, 
be a man. This must go no further, 'loin. Let 
us pack up and go away.’ 

Digby shook his heatl 

‘ I am sure it would he better for all’ 

Digby drew a long breath, full of exultation, 
for the pressure of Helen’s little fingers seemed 
to cling to his hand. 

‘ Do you not see,’ continued Fivaser, ‘ that you 
arc intervening between two people whom Fate, 
has evidently marked out lor husband and 
wife ? ’ 

‘ Fat', be hanged ! What has Fate g(»t to do 
with it'?’ 

‘ Do you not see that you arc making a power- 
ful enemy of Ramon, who has the fattier at 
his mercy 1 ’ 

‘ I ’ll pitch Ramon down one of the harranros^ 
if he doesn’t mind what he is about,’ cried Digby 
warmly. 

‘Mind he does not pitch you down, Tom. But 
— about Helen Redgrave '? ’ 

‘Well, what about her? I know wliat my 
dear old moralist is about to say : Marriage is 
a serious thing — I have iny friends to study 
— I ought not to be liish—I ought to wait — 
I ought to write home.’ 

‘Yes; I should have said something of the 
kind, and also warned you to flee from danger 
— and temptiition.’ 

I Then here we are at the roost, and I am 
going to get on my perch at once, my dear old 
model of wisdom ; but before I do so, here are 
my answers to your warnings : I am well off ; 
I am my own master ; and I liave neither father 
nor nipther to consult* Greatest and most cogent 
answCT of all— Ileleii.* 

Half an hour after, setting at defiance the 
insect plagues of the island, Tom Digby was sleep- 
inj? peuceuilly and dreaming of his sweet young 
mistress i while Fraser was seated in his own 


j not trust him for a moment. The calm was 
too false and treacherous. If I could only get 
the poor boy away 1 ’ 

CHAPTER VII. 

A week of unalloyed happiness passed, during 
which time every evening was spent at the villa. 
Digby grew more joyous ; the saddened look was 
rapidly passing away from Helen’s face, and that 
of her father grew puzzled, while Fraser’s seemed 
more sombre and sad. 

Ramon had fetched tbcm to his ])lace again and 
again, and had also begged leave to accompany 
them in two of their expeditions, finding horses 
and mules, and proving himself a polished and 
agreeable guide, taking them to various points, 
j whose marvels madii Fraser forget liis own trouble 
in the excif(‘ment of discoveries dear to a nntural- 
I ist’s heart ; while, after these journeys, Ramon 
j always insisted upon the travellers accepting his 
j hospitality. 

I They had just fniislied dinner, and Ramon had 
left them for a tiiiu', one of hi.s servants having 
called him away, a summons which, after many 
apologie.s, lie had obeyed, leaving the friends 
together, when, pushing the jug of excellent 
French claiet toward.s his companion, Digby, who 
was slightly flushed, exclaimed : ‘Taste that, my 
hoy, and (onfess that our host is a charming 
fellow and a polished gentleman.’ 

‘Yes, 1 nfess to those,’ said Fraser gravely; 
and just lii.n Ramon reappeared at the door, 
bearing a fresh box of cigars, which he handed 
to his guests and resumed his seat. 

‘One of the evils of ]>os8essing plantations,’ he 
said. ‘Your men are always coming with the 
news of some disaster.’ 

‘Nothing serious, I hope?’ said Digby. 

‘ No, 110 — a mere nolhiug — kind of blight 
appearing. — P>ut, by the way, you two have never 
visited the head of that harranco yet. Don’t 
forget it. When will you go 

‘When Fraser’s read 3 ^— What do you say to 
to-morrow ? ’ 

This was agreed to, and Digby rose as if to 
leave. 

‘There,’ said Ramon; ‘I will not keep you 
fidgeting to go ; only leave friend Fraser to smoke 
another cigar.’ 

‘Really, I don’t think’ began Digby, rather 

petulantly. ^ 

‘Do not be angry, dear ffiend,’ said Ramoip; 
kimlly. ‘ I meant no harm. Apologise for nte tO; j 
my dear friend Redgrave.— You will stay,^will;i 
3 'oii not, Fraser ?’ ; ; 

‘No; I will go witli him,’ said the latter 
hn.stily. Then, in a hurried confused inUnrtet, US 
if he were mastering himself, ‘No,’ he 
will stay, and have a quiet smoke and chat with ^ 
you aho'ut the head of the hananco and whlit we ? 
are likely to^find.’ 

‘ Poor boy ! ’ said Ramon, with a genitlw amiiei 
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when Bigby bad gone. ‘Well, be has won a 
charming girl. You and I, Mr Fr^er, are getting 
old enough to pnt these things behind.* 

‘Yes,* said Fraser gravely; and be sat talking 
to bis host till quite late. 


CII AFTER VIII. 

According to what had grown into a custom, 
Digby found Helen and lier father by tlie gate 
which commanded the steep track, and another 
delightful evening, all too short, was spent. Music, 
talk of England, the life there, all had their turn, 
and then aime the time to go, Helen walking 
beneath the great mellow stars down with her 
visitor to the gate, for the la.st good-night— that 
farewell wliich takes so many times to say, and 
was here prolonged till Redgrave’s voice was heard. 

‘Coming, papa,’ cried the girl, as she clung to 
Digby’s hand. * Then you go,’ she whispered, ‘ to 
the harranco to-mon’ow 1 ’ 

‘Yes ; in good time.’ 

* I shall see you at night ? ’ 

‘ Of course.* 

‘And' you will take care. 1 have heard that 
some of these places are very dangerous.’ 

‘Take care ? Yes ; for your sake,’ he whispered. 
‘ Once more, good-night.’ 

He ran oil', to master the longing to slay ; and 
with an uneasy feeling at her heart, Iltdeii 
•- returned slowly to the house, wishing that he had 
not come alone, so as to have a oompaiiiou buck 
along the dark path, where it would be so ettsy 
for an enemy to do him harm. 

She cast away the foolish dread directly, and 
with good cause, for Digby reached the iTnfa 
about the same time os Fraser returned from his 
late stay with Ramon ; and after a short chat over 
their morrow’s plans, they both went to bed. 

The sun was streaming into Digby’s room wlien 
he awoke the next morning witli the sensation 
upon him that it was very late ; and on springing 
out of bed it was to find a piece of note-paper 
lying on his dressing-table, on which was written : 

‘You were sleeping so soundly I would not dis- 
turb you. I have gone on. Eat your breakfast, 
and follow at your leisure.’ 

Digby dressed under a feeling of annoyance at 
his friend’s desertion. He did not particularly 
wont to join in the trip, for he had seen enough 
of the island, and would far rather have gone 
up to Redgrave’s ; but Fraser’s start alone made 
him immediately feel an intense longing to be 
ofif ; and consequently he quite upset his Spanish 
landla<]y by his hurried and scanty meal. 

‘Too bad of Horace,’ he grumbled to himself 
as he ;»et olT up the mountain track to where 
it diverged, and the path led to Ramon’s planta- 
tions, with the house away to the left in a beau- 
ti^l nook which commanded a view of the 
distant islands. • 

For a moment he hesitated as to whether he 
should walk down to Ramon’s for a chat before 
starting; and he hesitated again after going a few 
yards ; but finally he ste^ out boldly with 
the hot sun pouring down ; and as he went on, 
a careworn face was slowly raised from out of 
a clump of 6emi-troj>ical foliage, and Fraser stood 
y^ell concealed, watening him till he passed out of 
- , Then, after a cautious look rotmd, he sank 

" place of concealment, and the birds 


that had flitted away returned, the stillness 
around being unbroken, save when the low deep 
murmur of the surf arose from far below. 

‘Too bad of old Horace,’ said Digby, as he 
strode along, past Ramon’s plantations, till the 
wild countiy began ; and recognising various 
places be had passed before, the young explorer 
soon reached the spot where the track leading 
to the han-anco commenced — a path growing 
fainter and fainter, and more obliterated by the 
abundant growth, till it gradually became a mere 
shelf on tlie mountain side. The dense tangle 
at first sloped down to his left, and up to his 
right, hut grew more and more precipitous, till 
there wtxsi an almost perpendicular wall of volcanic 
rock, out of which tne shrubby growth and ferns 
spread out, an<l formed a shadowy arch, w’hich 
screened him from the sun ; wliile a foot away 
on his left there was a profound drop, the roct 
again going perpendicularly down, and in places 
tlie shelf along wliich he passed (piite overhung 
the verdant gorge. 

And so it continued for quite a couple of hours, 
during which he went on and on along the shelf, 
wliose abundant growth hid the danger of the 
way ; for it was only at times that he obtained 
a glimpse of the diqitbs below, where some 
avalanche of stones liad crashed down from above 
and swept the trees away. 

‘IIe’.s right : it is a glorious walk,’ cried Digby 
enlhusia.sl,ically ; ‘only, it seems so stiqiul to be 
enjoying it all alone.’ 

For another hour he went on, still wondering 
that he had syeii no traces left l)y his frientl, 
but soon forgetting tliis in the fresli glories of 
the overshadowed path, and the lovely glints of 
sunshine in tin* zigzagging tunnel of ferns and 
creeper.^ wliich literally seemed to How down in 
cascades of growing leafage from the wall on his 
right. 

‘ Nature must have made this path,’ he said to 
himself ; ‘and it can only be seldom trod. Leads 

to now'liere, of course, and Ilillo ! here’s the 

end.’ For, at a sudden turn, after passing nn 
angle of the rock, he found himself face to face 
with a huge mass of stone, which had evidently 
lately sli])]>ed from a few feet above the track, 
and conijdetely Idoc.ke*! the way. 

‘That 8 awkward,* be said thoughtfully. ‘Too 
.steep to get over. —Ha ! that’s it.’ He smiled as 
be saw that to the left of the large block the 
green growth had been tranijded down, the sbedf 
being wide enough for any one to pass inDund, 
though the gorge seemed there to be almost dark, 
80 filled up was it with the tops of the trees 
which bristled from its side. * 

‘The old boy lias been round here for one, 
this morning. First time Uve seen his marks. — 
My w’ord, he has been chipping away here,* he 
added, ns he looked at the broken fragments of 
stone in the newly made curve of the path. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he stepped down, 
then took another 8te]>, for Die way descended 
apparently, to rise again beyond the block. Then 
another step on to some fagot- like brushwood 
laid across to form a level way ; and as lie did 
so, he uttered a vdld cry, and snatched the 
rocky side to save himself. Vain effort, for every- 
thing had given way beneath him, and he dropped 
headlong, to fall, after what seemed to be a temble 
descent, heavily far below. 
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He was conscious of an agonising sensation of 
pain, then of n stifling clast, of a sickening 
stupefying dizziness, and then all was dark- 
ness. 

How long he lay there stunned lie could not 
tell; but lie seemed to struggle into wakefulness 
out of a terrible feverish dream, to find that all 
was darkness and mental confusion. AVliut it all 
meant was a mystery ; for liis head was thick 
and heavy, and memory refused to give him 
back the recollection of his walk and sudden 
I fall. 

I But he realised at last that he was awake, 

! and that he was lying upon what seemed to be 
fragments of sticks ; and as he groped about, he 
touched something which set him wondering for 
the moment, before he could grasp what it was 
he lield. Then lie uttered a cry of horror and 
recoiled, for his finger and thumb had passed 
into two bony orbits, and be knew that the 
object be had grasped was a human skull ! 

CnAPTER TX. 

As T)ighy cast down the grisly redic of mortality, 
he clapped his liands to liis throbbing brow, and 
shrank farther an<l farther away, feeling ns if his 
reason was tottei-ing, and for a time the mastery 
of his mind had gone. But tliis terrible sensation 
passed away as quickly as it hud come, and he 
stamped one of his feet with rage. 

He shrank away, for his act had raised a cloud 
of pungent choking dust, which horrified him 
again. But this only served to make liim recover 
his mental balance ; and as ho stood there in the 
utter darkness, he seemed to sec once more the 
side of that otlier ravine they had skirted weeks 
back, when he had drawn Fraser’s attention to 
the climbing figure which they had afUu’wards 
encounU?red as he crept up with his basket. 

‘I must have fallen, then, into one of the 
ancient mummy caves,’ he said, trying to speak 
^aloud and coolly, though his words came for the 
moment hurriedly and sounded excited and 
etraiige. 

He paused again, and wiped the dank perspira- 
tion from his brow. ‘There,* he said ; ‘1 ’m better 

now; so What’s tins'? — Yes, it must be; 

I ’m bleeding.’ He felt the back of his head, and 
winced, for it was cut badly, and a tiny warm 
stream was trickling down his neck. 

‘ That *8 soon doctored,’ ho muttered, as he 
folded and bound a handkerchief about liis brow. 
‘Now then : how far have 1 fallen, and liow am I 
to get out?’ 

He begun to move about cautiously, looking up 
the while in search of tlie opening through whicli 
he had come ; but for some minutes he looked in 
vain. At last, though, he saw a dim light far 
above him, not the sky or tlie opening through 
which he had fallen, but a faintly reflected gleam, 
which feebly showed something black above his 
head ; and at lost he reachetl the conclusion that 
the opening down wldch he had dropped was 
not straight, but sloped to and fro in a rough 
zigzag. 

‘ How^horrible I ’ he muttered. ‘Yet what a 
blessing !’ he added. ‘ If the fall liad been sheer, 
I must have been killed.’ 

By cautious progression he at last found the 
but not until he had gone in two other 


directions, which seemed to lead him farther into 
the bowels of the mountain. 

This discovery did not seem to help him, for, aa 
he passed his hands over the roiigli vesicular lava, 
whicli was in places as sharp as wlicn it had 
cooled down after some eruption hundreds of 
years before, he found that it seemed to curve 
over like a dome above liis head ; and though he 
followed it for some distance, he could find no 
jdace where there was the faintest possibility of 
liis climbing up to the day. 

‘Ahoy! Fraser!’ he shouted aloud, and then 
paused aghast, for his voice seemed to pass echoing 
hollowly away, giving him an i<lea of the vastnesa 
of the place in mdiicli lie was confined. 

And now for a few nioments his former 
sensation of hori’or attacked him, as he felt that 
ho might possibly never be able to extricate bim- 
self from the trap into which lie had fallen, and 
that he might go on wandering amongst the 
liorrors by which he was surrounded until he 
died of exhaustion — mad. 

Again he mastered liis wandering mind, and 
spoke aloud in a reassuring tone. ‘I am not 
surroundeil by horrors,’ he said calmly. ‘That 
wliich is here ought to /ilarm no man of well- 
j balanced intellect. It is known that I have come 

tins way, by Die people at the inn Ko : I 

I did not tell them. But Fraser knew I was 
I coming, and lie will search for me. Kamon knew 
I was coming liere, and I liave nothing to do but 
sit and wait till I hear voices ; and then a shout 
will do the rest. Horace cannot be long.’ 

‘Good heavens !’ lie ejaculated after a pause, 

I ‘suppose the poor fellow should tread upon the 
bi'oken phicc and fall !-—No fear. It was covered 
when I came along. It is all ojien now.’ 

lie leaned against the side of the cave, thinking 
of liis misfortum*, and listening for step or voice 
to break the ’ rilile silence around him ; but all 
was perfectly dll ; and think how he would, he 
could not keep back an occasional shudder at the 
idea of passing a night where he was. 

‘Omldii’t he darker than day,’ lie said with a 
laugh to ixjstore his courage ; and then he be^an 
to think about Helen, a bright subject, which 
lasttal him for long enough, till the increasing 
I pain and stilfness of his injuries turned the 
1 current of his tlioughts to his rival ; and then, 

I like a Hash, a suspicion came to him ; ‘ What 
I did Horace say ? — The man was treacherous and 
false! Great* heaven, have 1 fallen into liis 
trap?’ 

He tried to argue the thought away ; but the 
idea was only strengthened. Bainon had been so 
anxious for liim to come there — for both of them. 
The jinth had evidently been nltercil, by accident 
or design. Was it design, and the contriver’s ‘ 
idea to rid himself of two men he detested at on6 ; 
stroke?— No; the tlionglit was too honible, and* ; 
he would not harbour it. * ' ; 

Yain etfort : it gri'w tlie stronger ; and aa the j 
time spevl on, and the hurt produced a fevemh r 
sensation of Imlf-delinuin, Dighy found himself h; 
fully believing that Ramon had contrived thk U 
pitfall ; that there was no escape ; and ihat, IrtSei : ■ i 
from his presence, the treacherous Sponiord wo^ ; 
renew his advances to Helen. 

The agony increased, and with the mental 
suffering came^i wild feverish horixn*, which grw 
upon him till his brain throbbed | a iexMe lif 
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confusion, which he could not overcome, in- 
creased ; and at last — long after he hud fallen — 
he felt tliat he could bear nc more, and all was 
blank. 


THE IRISH GOLD-^FIELDS. 

Gold appears to have been found in Ireland at n 
very remote j)eiioil. It is recorded that Tiernmas, 
one of the apocryphal kings of Ireland, worked 
gold mines in the forei^ts of the Dublin and Wick- 
low mountains, refining the metal there, and 
manufacturing it into cups, brooches, and vari- 
ous other articles. Even the nain% of the ancient 
artist, Ochadun, is preserve<l, and his residence, 
Fercualann, now Powei'scourt, Enniykcrr}^ county 
Wicklow. 

The great number of gohl ornaments found in 
various parts of Ireland, their exquisite workman- 
ship and inimitable elegance of design, testify to 
the high degree of artistic excellence atbiined by 
those early artificers. It appears to have been 
the practice in those times for the goldsmith to 
reside close to the Jiiine, digging up and preparing 
on the spot small quantities of the precious mcUil, 
which he then fashioned and finished nt his own 
home into those interesting articles which to-day 
adorn the various museums. 

At a place called Cullen, on tlie borders of the 
counties Limerick and Tipperary, is an extensive 
bog, ill wliich great numbers of valuable gold 
ornaments have been found, accompanied by 
crucibles, caldrons, ladles, and other smelting 
implements ; clearly indicating that the district 
was at some remote period inhabited by a race of 
professional goldsiiiitlis, whose existence must dab^. 
from a time antecedent to the formation of the 
bog. In many other parts of Ireland besides, 
similar evidences of ancient gold-mining have 
been discovered, the mine in most cases having 
been exhausted. 

The wealth of Ireland in tlie precious metals 
seems at a later period to have constituted one of 
the chief attractions to the Danes in invading the 
country, and the tribute they exacted from the 
inhabitants of the conqucre<l districts was largely 
paid in gold and silver. The Danish kings and 
chieftains adopted the native fashion of wearing | 
massive ornaments of Irish gold. The ancient | 
goldsmiths held high social rank in early Irish 
civilisation, and were even regarded with super- 
stitious veneration by their ignorant neighbours, 
who believed them to be endowed with magic 
powers as exorcists and charmers. 

The tradition of the gold mines in Wicklow 
never was completely lost; but the secret remained 
•for hundreds of years at a time closely kept 
among a few fdlnilies in that remote neighbour- 
hood. 

About 1780 a schoolmaster in the neighbour- 
hood of Arklow di8co^»^i:ed the existence of allu- 
vial gold in the Ballinvalley stream, now the 
GMdmine river, rising in the Croghan Kinshelln, 
and flowing into the Anghrim river at the beauti- 
ful and celebrated vale of Avoco. He kept the 
secret well, and gradually enriched himself, much 
to the amazement of his neighbofirs, who firmly 
/ i^eved that he had sold himself to the Power of 
, ' ' — 


Darkness ; but in 1796, when a man crossing the 
stream found a nugget twenty- two ounces in weight 
and disposed of it for eighty guineas, inquiries 
were set on foot, and the secret leaked out The 
report spread like wildfire, and operated so power- 
fully upon the minds of the untutored peasantry 
that they forsook every other employment ainl 
flocked in thousands to the newly discovei:ed 
Eldorado. All hoped to realise the fortunes of 
Ali Baba or Aladdin. Steady, sensible men who 
had never wielded a pick or handled a spade laid 
down their pens on their desks and thronged to 
the slopes of Croghan Kinshella. From the 24th 
August, when the news became publicly known, 
till the ir>th October, when the government took 
j3ossea.sion of tlie diggings, over two thousand five 
liundrcil ounces of gold were found by these inex- 
perienced miners, and sold by them for about ten 
thousand pounds. The j)roce8S of mining was 
extremely simple. They dug up the sand from 
the river-bed, waslied it, and then picked out the 
granules of gold, which they preserved in quills 
to bring to the goUksmiths. 

After some time, the locality becoming the 
scene of great disorder, the authorities took pos- 
session of the mines and ordered two companies 
of the Kildare militia to the spot. A sum of 
money was then issued by the Government for 
employing skilled labour and conducting the 
mines under scientific principles, a separate 
account being kept of the net profits for payment 
to whoever should prove their title thereto. It 
was too late, however. The most of the gold 
had been removed by the peasantry, and the 
produce of the mines after this barefy paid the 
cost of working them. In 1798, during the rebel- 
lion, the Government found it nece6.sary to with- 
draw the militia from the spot, and the operations 
were consequently discontinued till 1801, when 
they were resumed, and miles of new trenches 
opened in the Croghan Kinshella. Numerous 
veins of quartz were discovered in the.se works, 
but no gold, upon which the Government finally 
abandoned the undertaking, having spent nearly 
all the surplus in fruitless attempts to trace the 
gold to its source. 

Since that time, mining has been carried on 
with varying success by public companies and 
private individuals, and tne peasantry have nt 
rare intervals found occasional morsels of the 
precious metal ; but the sacra auri fames has long 
since worn off, and searching for gold has of late 
ears been confined to skilled workmen employed 
y public companies. 

About 1840 a company took lease of the 
district, and carried on the operations for some 
years under the 8Uperint.endence of an experieneed 
miner, employing about fifty persons at the work. 
The jirocess was rough, but the results proved 
fairly remunerative. In 1809 the mines were 
ogain opened, and were worked till 1881, during 
which period the gold was continuously founil, j 
though in small quantities. 

In almost every case where gold has been found 
in the beds of tributaries it has been found 
beneath the deep alluvium of the rivers into 
which they flow. As it has been obtari.ud in so 
many of the tributary streams of tlie Aughrim and 
Avoca, it seems reasonable to suppose that it 
would be also found deep beneath the beds of < 
these rivers. This, however, hag not yet been 
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tried, so tlmt considerable quantities may yet | 
remain in the alluviinii of these rivers, near the 
several points of conlluence with their auriferous : 
tributaries. 


A FASHIONABLE PHYSICIAN. 

THE STORY OF A CONSULTATION. 

I AM a family doctor, with a suflieieiitly arduous 
if not over-lucrative practice, chiefly amon« the 
lower middle class whose homes abound in a 
south-eastern suburb of modern Babylon. Some 
years a^o, wlien I was more of a straggler than 
I happily now am, T had by good fortune obtained 
a foothold as medical adviser in the household 
of a wealthy City stockbroker, wlio dwelt in a 
spacious and 1 luxuriant mansion some three miles 
farther out on the Surrey hills than the then 
extreme limit of my regular round of visits ; and 
the fees I received for occasional calls to Mount 
Aureo when Mr Midas Contango had a touch of 
his chronic tormentor the gout, or his somewiiut 
sentimental spouse — quite a grand dame, however, 
in her own esteem— was flufl'ering the penalties of 
systematic outi'age on the digestive fit-up of her 
portly person, were so liberal in their extent as 
to form in the aggi’egnte no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of my moilest income. 

After my connection at Mount Aureo had con- 
tinued, to the. seeming satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, for some two years, 1 began to receive 
more freiiuent Hunimoiises tliitlierward. The 
only daughter of the Contangos, Miss Uriel, a 
fine, tall, gracefully Juoulded damsel of seventeen, 
who might have stood as a scailptor's model, so 
perfect was her physique, had returned home 
lor the Christmas vacation from her fashionable 
Brighton boarding-school troubled with a slight 
cough. In all respects save this trifling laryngeal 
affection, she enjoyed the excellent health of 
which both her parents had had possession in their 
earlier days, before the indulgences which iollow 
in wealth’s wake had made them prolltahle 
acquaintances of my own. It was clear enough, 
too, to me that ]\Iiss Muriel Contango’s throat 
trouble was purely local ; nevertheless, it was 
causing serious alarm to the master and mistress 
of Mount Aureo, who idoli.sed their eharming 
child. The dream of the Contango existence was 
to mute Miss Muriel to some scion of the aristo- 
cracy, their reputation for riches having obtained 
them the ent?'ee to society to which by birth and 
breeding they were not entitled. 

Mr and Mrs Midas Contango had both begun 
to dread that Miss Muriel’s indisposition would 
culminate in bronchitis or a decline. The slightest 
cough, the least ronchus, raised the grim and 
terrible spectre of phthisis, and the beautiful 
young lady was held to be in imminent danger 
of an early grave. I had examined her chest 
with the most anxious ami minute care, but could 
discover nothing to justify any fear or even doubt 
of the correctness of my diagnosis; yet, despite 
balsamics and sedatives, exposuix*, however little, 
in treacherous \veather would cause hoarseness 
and a <i*ausitory cough. Indeed, these disagree- 
able symptoms often manifested theinselvt^s with- 
out any apparent cause, except, as I judged, the 
inordinate precautions taken to avert them. The 
rooms at Mount Aureo were always too hot ; Miss 


Muriel was overclothed, could not stir out for a 
constitutional in the garden without a respirator,* 
or take a drive unk^ss hidden in an envelopment 
of costly furs. When 1 ventured t«> hint at this, 
the invariable reoly of tin* Contangos was : * Ah I 
iloctor, if we did not take this care of Muriel, 
how long would she be with us'f — the dear child 
is A-a delicate.’ And notliing 1 could say would 
alter their oj)inion. 

One day late in the April succeeding, when 
Miss Muriel had been coddled up at home for 
four months instead of being sent back to Brighton 
to continue her studies, Mrs Contango w’as more 
than usually concerned about her daughter’s con- 
dition. The stockbroker ami liis good lady liad 
overnight held an anxious discussion. 1 had 
■ made my now usual though quite unnecessary 
I daily visit to Mount Auix*o, and Mrs Midas Con- 
I tango was, in her patronising and yet solicitous 
I manner, bowing me out. 1 liad almost reached 
; the door, hat in haml, when Mrs Contango said 
i with some effort : ‘ Doctor, you know we have the 
I utmost confidence in you ; we (‘any out your 

• in.stnictions to the hotter ; but our dear child ’ 

I ‘Yes, madam ; only you will persist in treating 
j her, if I may be pardoned the simile, too much 
after the manm r of a tropical orcliid, instead of 
regarding her as a beautiful plant of English 
growth.’ 

‘ Well, peihaps you may be right, doctor; but 
we are so very anxious, Mr Contango and myself 
— you sec Muriel is our only cliild, our sole hope. 
Now would you mind our asking the opinion of 
a famous specialist as to the case?’ 

‘ Nothing would he bettor, or more proper. 
Pray, whom would you like, and when may w^e 
ajTange, contingent on his being able to come, to 
have him here ?’ 

IVIrs Mi<lu.s Contango mentioned the name of 
a very fa.shi'eiable and expensive London phy- 
sician with ‘lisultative practice confined almost 
entirely to the houses of those who had been 
pie.sented at court. He was certainly not the 
man 1 should have chosen, for the faculty rather 
smilccl at his ])reteiisions to pre-eminent skill ; 
and his reputation was far more that of the 
drawing- loom than professional. However, I, a 
liumble if conscientious practitioner, could not 
allbrd, had J so desired, to decline to meet him ; 
and I consented to facilitate arrangements for an 
interview at the great man’s convenience. 

llie fashionable ph^'sician drew up in his impos- 
ing equipage at the door of Mount Aureo half an 
hour behind the time apiiointed, was introduced 
to his patient, making the while profuse apologies 
for having been unavoidably detained by a critical 
case— that of the. Duke of Deerwood— to whose 
house in Mayfair he had been summoned by the 
Duchess’s request to give liis opinion as to tlie 
treatment adopted by the attendant medical 
gentleman. • 

‘What !’ said the society exquisite, for such the; 
celebrity certainly was--* what !’ exclaimed he ini- 
grandiloquent toiie.s, striking a theatrical attitude^ i 
‘is it that fine young lady we are to consttli; 
about? That superb girl, in such perfect 
dition ! Ooine, confess, madam, that Jou life qnl/' 
making fun of us.’ 

‘Well,’ replied Mrs Contango, impressed,A« ehd' 
wa6 meant tQ be, by the importance of the phm'* 
poue personage wlio w as adaressiug her, * I; edinit ; 
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appearances are in my daughter’s favour, and I audacity. His professional—nay, I yet hope I 
4 ihope that you may he able to assure us that her may more trutnfully write it unprofessional — 
condition is not serious ; but she is always losing trick was obvious enough, but performed with 
her voice — always coughing— and if we were not such perfect aplomb that I was duped even whilst 

to take care * A Hood of tears drowned the taking part in it. He had turned his back to the 

rest of the sentence. patient, to Mrs Midas Contango and myself, but he 

‘BuV airily remarked the famous doctor, *my wiis looking into a large mirror above the console 
dear madam, why distress yourself i All may be which faced him ! 

well. Let mo hoar from this gentleman, your What could I do? I was mute. The tables 
family attendant, the symptoms us he has inter- had indeed been so completely turned upon me 
preted them.^ that I had nothing to say. 

I gave the histoiy of the case in a few words. ‘ Madam, I iniit^t not alarm you,’ observed the 

‘Well, well; there to be nothing serious; triumphant specialist to Mrs Contango, who was 
but we must examine the chest with the utmost in blissful ignorance of the deception ; ‘these deli- 
exactness to decide that* cale gradations in tone can only be at once detected 

‘Pardon me,* interrupts mamma, * but will you after immense practice, only by those who examine 
allow mo to remain in the room ?* a stream of patients; but there is something on 

‘Of course, madam,’ responded the favourite of the left side of your daiightei’’s chest— nothing 
fortune. ‘ Vou have a sacred right to stop here, serious— so little, indeed, tliat my young friend 
Pray, sit down.’ And then he directed me to here has been unable to find it ; but there it is. — 
comiiience the examination. 1 percussed with And now, the examination being complete, nerinit 
minute carefulness eveiy part of the thorax, and, us to consult as to the treatment, and then I must 
OB before, could really find nothing abnormal. go, or I shall incur the displeasure of a noble but 

‘There; you perceive that I have tested with somewhat imj)atient patient of mine.’ 
exactness, anti the resonance is everywhere perfect’ When we wore alone, I again expressed my 
I made the remark as a mere matter of form, for incredulity, delicately hinting at my observation 
I had not failed to note that the very superit)!* of Ids ruse. 

West End practitioner had not condescended to ‘Tut, tut’, my dear young fiieml,’ said he, 
pay the slightest attention to my proceedings, but testily, ‘you have not yet grasped the situation, 
was tiilkiiig in low tones to Mrs Midas Contango — Now, here you have a girl who coughs and has 
all tJie time. been hoarse for a long time- then how the deuce 

‘Ah, well, now it is my turn,’ said he, and with can you get over the fact l^y telling the parents 
the most delicately impressive care, placed Miss that there is no cause for it 1 V^ciy likely there 
Muriel again in position ; not, as I had done, is nothing the matter witli her ; but why does 
with the arms crossed on the chest, but stiffly she cough V 

extended. In place of telling her to count ‘thir- ‘That was exactly what her mother said to me.’ 

teen to sixteen,^ he gave her a book and directed ‘There you are; and mamma was miite right; 

her to read a dozen lines, and tlien to sing the there must be some cause for it ue may not 

gamut, an octave and a half. The mother was be able to lay our finger upon it, for we must 

watching all this iu admiration and devouring examine and iinderstaud our patients thoroughly 
every tletail. very often before we can make out their lulments, 

‘Ah ! humph !’ said the oracle ; ‘it seems there ami then one finds the mischief, because you see, 
is something — but extremely difficult to differ- we are expected to discover it.’ 
entiate. — Let us heai* what percussion yields.’ ‘But suppose there really is nothing.’ 

And his style was truly enchanting. Every Uip ‘Nonsense! There always is. But even if there 

with the fingers was given with a flourish and a were nut, we are equally bound to find it ; for if 
graceful sweep worthy of the most expert pro- you tell these anxious people, “I can discover 
fessor of sleight-of-hand that ever entertainetl a , nothing wrf>ng,” they will naturally put it down 
countess’s guests. There was a moment of studied to your ignorance, and send for somebody else 
indecision, and then, with a (x^vert smile, turning who has knowledge enough of human nature or 
to me, he said: ‘There it is. Listen, my dear siiflicient savoir faire not to be embarrassed with 
young friend,' as he beat Ids digital drum, now so small a ditliciilty. — Now, do you see my 

on this side, then on that. ‘Tick-tack, tick- meaning?’ 

tack.— -Hark ! do you hear it? There is a very ‘Theoretically there is nothing, practically there 
appreciable difference in resonance ; when I say is.’ 

“appreciable difference,” I do not say an enormous ‘ You may put it so, if so it please you. But 
difference— no— but tiiere it is I ’ I assured you that there is— and there is— your 

‘For my own part, sir,’ I returned, ‘I cannot, vigilance and punctilious exactitude notwithsUind- 
with all deference, detect the slightest differ- ing, a little convenient tlifference in resonance, 
ence.’ The mamma lieard the remark, as I intended her 

*‘Oh! very likely; but there, nevertheless, it. to do; she has not the remotest idea what it 
is.— Now come, however; though -having ascer- means- why should she have?— but she is per- 
tained the truth about the case — my time is short, fectly happy now that the auisc of her darling’s 
let me convince you. I . ill turn my back to the cough has been discoveml, because she thinks, 
patient, and you shall again percuss. I will tell the cause being known, the cure will follow, 
which side yon are tapping upon by the variation Tlie more uniiikdligible the explanation, the more 
in the sound.’ He turned round, and I percussed convinced is she of its correctness. Otwj may 
as equally os possible the two sides of the thorax, remedy, you know, a difference iu resonance ; 

. ■ are on the left side.’ He was quite right ! but how can you pretend to cure a person whom 
a moment, however, niy surprises was changed you persistently dcclax*e to have nothing the 
.^ admiration of the fashionable physician’s smai't matter with her ?’ 


ObiunlMinfli /«nrtiAli T(T?TT11 

I began to understand. 

‘Now/ continued this consummate reader of 
Society*s intelligence, ‘ I admit tliis ia not 
science’ 

‘Nor what the schools and our academical train- 
ing teach us/ hazai'ded I. 

‘Quite so, my dear fellow; hut accept for once 
the tuition of a man who has not altogether failed 
in his profession. What I liave taken the trouble 
to demonstrate to you gratis is a good working 
rule — smelling a little, perhaps, so to speak, of 
the shop or of legal tape — but if our patrons are 
satialied, our patients made happy, our reputations 
advanced, can we wisely permit so trivial a matter 
as departure from slavish a<lhereiice to what is 
miscalled principle to stand between us and suc- 
cess 

‘ Well/ admitted I, a little ijiidly, ‘perhaps you 
are ri<dit.^ 

‘Of course, I am, my dear young friend. I am 
a cynic, but I succeed. 1 have been, for instance, 
beseeched to meet you here to-day. — And now for 
treatment.’ 

A little delicate counter-irritation was suggested 
and agreed on; then the fashionable physician 
stepped into his elegant turn-out before the door 
of Mount Aiireo, amid the profuse thanks of Mrs 
Midas Contango, a hundred guineas richer, for his 
half-hour’s visit. As he shook hands with me, 
on throwing himself back among the cushions 
of his brougham, the famous expert smilingly 
whispered : ‘ Voii are too modest, my ingenuous 
young friend : you have already the science of 
medicine at your finger-ends ; why not acquire 
the art also? — Adieu I’ 

One rarely takes jiart in a consultation without 
learning soinotliing ; but I never obtained such 
valuable practical knowledge from any meeting 
with a brother professional as I did in that 
inglorious scene in the drawing-room of Jklount 
Aureo, in which I was so sadly let down, for a 
time at least, in the estimation of Mrs Midas and 
Miss Muriel Contango. 

Miss Muriel subsequently recovered her tem- 
porarily defective resonance sutlicieiitly to gladden 
the hearts of her parents by making a marriage — 
at their cost — into a noble house. I still have 
the pleasure of ranking her among my patients, 
but for no organic or other serious ailnienl ; and 
I liave it on e.xcelleiit authority that her husband, 
Viscount Barrenlands, would be extremely ghul 
at times, wbeu he has been inordinately extrava- 
gant with his uueurned increment, if Lady Muriel’s 
vigour of Voice and physique were both a little 
less robust. 


B K I D E~ A L E S. 

In olden times this institution was most popular 
in England ; but since the introduction of wed- 
ding presents, it has gradually died away. The 
brkle-ale was specially raised in order to give the 
young couple a start Jn life ; but the custom only 
remains in the more scattered hamlets of this 
laud. The words ‘ bride-ales,’ with their coin- 
panioijs ‘bride-bushes’ and ‘bride-stakes/ obtained 
their names from brides selling ale on their wed- 
ding-day, and receiving goods or money from 
friends os payment ; and from the bush at the 
end of a staKe or pole being the ancient sign for 


BRTDE-ALES. 


I country alehouses. The court-rolls of a Shrop- 
shire borough in the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Elizabeth contain the following lelating to ; 
bride-ales: ‘lUnn, a payne is made that no 
persons that shall brewe any weddyng-ale to sell, 
shall not brewe above twelve strike of inault at 
the most, and the said persons so married shall 
not keep nor have above eight metse of persons 
at hys dinner, within the burrowe ; uiul before 
bys brytle-ale daye he shall keep no unluwfull 
games in hys house, nor out of hys house, on pain 
; of twenty shillings.’ Eroiu this we should gather 
that bride-ales were conducted in those days with . 
much that was objectionable. | 

When a wedding was aiTunged, friends willingly 
started a biide-ale, and thus the expenses of the 
ceremony were defrayed, and a goodly sum 
handed over to the couple for the better furnish- 
ing of their new home. Thus the primary object 
of this custom was a charitable one. Indeed, in 
former times, many a worthy couple could not 
I have afforded the expenses of new furniture, &c., 
without this mutual aid of their acquaintances, 

I Many instances are mentioned of royalty giving 
I money for this nuipose. The expenses of the 
j privy purse of Henry VJl. point out many such 
as the following : ‘ 1530, January. Item, the ' 
xiij <Iaye paied to Bowlande, one of the stable 
in rewar<le, toward liys marriage, xls.’ 

Princess Mary’s privy-purse eypenses show’ con- 
tributions of three shillings and fuiirpcuce and 
seven shillings luid sixpence to poor girls on their 
entering the niarringe state. During the time 
of .Elizabeth this custom was carried on even by 
the nobility. There is mention made of a great 
I bride-ale at Kenilworth Castle in 1575 ‘w'ilh a 
large variety of shows and sports.’ I’his w’as the 
order of ceremony among the better classes : The 
bride was placed by herself in a seat of honour, 
anti wdieii e time for the reception of the goods 
arrived, L- ; husband sat by her side ; then the 
father of the bridegroom (should he be the heir) 
entered with a beautifully carved box of wood, 
containing the deeds of the land, &c., and there 
he promised to make them his heirs for aye. 
The houses were decoiated with rushes and 
flowers, roses being the Livourite. Many devices 
were worked, as dishes, stools, chairs, baskets, 
hampers, &c., ami then hung about the walls as 
tokens of good-wdll. 

Ill the seventeenth century the presents w'ere 
generally made in the church at the time of the 
maiTiage service, being cast into a large basin or 
dish, placed there for the purpose. About this 
time bride-ales came to be abused, for many 
turned the rejoicings into a time of feasting and 
drinking, and it became as bad as the time when 
wine and sops were partaken of in the church 
after the service xvas over. In an inventorr of; 

I the palish church of Wilsdou, Middlesex, about 
1547, mention is made of ‘ tw» masers ’ that were | 
appointed to remain in church to drink from at ^ 
bride-ales. 

Moi*ant says of Great Teldham, in Essex: ‘A, ^ 
house near the chiuch w'os anciently used aud 
appropriated for dreasing a dinner for poorioJl^jl 
when married, and had all utensils and furniture 
convenient for that purpose.’ Many other 
mention places where rooms were set aside, for 
this custom. « 

The ‘penny bridal’ of ScoUand is OHO of ihe 
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many forms under which the bride-ale existed, tlie doctrine of the survival of the fittest Thex*e 
At one time this custom was almost universal ; thev are, truly enough, a new blaze of colour, 
but owing to abuse, many efforts were put forth and unlike any others of their ancestors. The 
to abolish it — to no purpose. The ‘penny wed- il/ajjfaafac says they appear to be ‘capable 

ding* thus fell into ilisrepute with the respectable of endless variation, and the characters are usually 
community, and thus thousands who would have of a lively order, being chiefly richest rosy-red, 

! benefited oy this useful custom now receive no violet-crimson, brilliant lake, and tender pink, 

: help. In Aberdeen, such a gathering \vas called mixed in the most delightful manner with white.* 
n ‘siller wedding,’ and often as many as two After this eulogiiim, wlio will not grow poppies 
hundred guests assembled, generally at an inn ; with their centres white, and white glorifying 
I and a goodly sum was collectetl fur tlie couple. their margins, and with a prospect of turning 
In Cumberland, 'Westmorland, and other parts out new vai'ieties and colours every succeeding 
of the north of Eimlantl, weddings were cele- year? 

brated publicly, and called ‘ bride- wains,* or The excitement attending such a simple opera- 
‘ bidden weddings.* Every publicity was given tion ought to kindle new fire in the hearts of all 
to the ‘coining event,* and advertising was even florid amateurs. These charmiim flowers have this 
resorted to. Such an advertiseimmt appeared as capital recoin nieiula tion also : they can be grown 
late as 1803. The people assembled at some anywhere with the greatest ease and without 
convoTiient place, and each jilaced something in trouble. Tlie Qiutu newspaper says they have 
a plate or bowl put for the purpose. It was been as much talked of ns if they had just arrived 
the custom to give a servant-girl who had retained from New (luiiiea or any other remote region, 
her situation seven years a copper k(*ttle. The It may be added that they are not yet gcnei'ally 
word ‘ bride- wain ’ obtained iU name from the distributed, so they will be quite a godsend in 
poorer people before their wedding sending wains most gardens for a long time to come. The 
or wagons to receive corn for tlieir first sowing, flowers are single ; and tlie best plan is to sow 
and other presents. Hutchinson, writing of | the seed as thinly as possible in nutuinn for spring 
Cumberland customs, says: ‘Niuvly nmrri<Ml , tlowering ; and again about the beginning of 
peasants beg corn to sow their first crop with, | June fpr an effective display farther on in the 
and are called corn-laiters.* At some of these | season. In those neighbourhoods where snails 
‘ bride- wains * there was a ‘dog-hanging,’ or aboiiml, the young ]>laTits will require careful 
‘money-gathering.* After the repast, a pair of j supervision, as these and slugs of all kinds feed 
gloves were sold by auction, and he who bath; j upon lliciu mo.4 voraciously. Clumps made with 
highest had the privilege of kissing tlie bride. | the poppies look exquisite, and we have now said 
This cdso increased the collections at these bride- u.s much as is desirable to put amateurs on the true 
ales. seent We have taily to aud that half a thimbleful 

SHIRLEY rOPFIES. 

The writer had the pleasure of announcing to 
the readers of this Journal (May 1885) the 
possibility of growing the Eilehcem on rockwork 
without the trouble of visiting Switzerland to 
see it. May he now have the honour of intro- 
ducing the flower-lovers of (Itambers's to another 
lovely plant newly introduced, in fact newly 
evolved — the Shirley Poppy? We are all accus- 
tomed to the flaunting but beautiful if deciduous 
poppies of our tieMs and gardens, and we all 
remember the lines of Burns : 

JiUt pleasures are like poppies spread ; 

You seize the flower— its bloom is shed. 

Many of our poppies, however, have charming 
double flowers of glorious colour, and are not so 
transient as the poet wonhl infer. The Shirley 
Poppies rejoice in being difl’erent from all other 
poppies, poetic or otherwise. They are pronounced 
t>y competent judges to be the. loveliest in cultiva- 
tion, and have been produced by the loving care 
and discrimination of the Rev. W. Wilks, Vicar 
of Shirley, a celebiated florist, who with the ordi- 
nary wild poppy began a series of exjieriinents, 
carefully selecting the fitte.st plants each year, 
taking the best seed the capsules provided, and 
thus by a process of nu otal selection analogous 
to Darwin’s, and a process withal of natural 
evolution, he has almpst succeeded in bringing 
something out of nothing, and creating a thing 
pf beauty to be a joy for ever, 

V The plants thus produced, and so rigidly watched 
tended and selected, seem to give colour to 


Will u(.ui ouiuuy, uloom, 
and richiH‘.s.s to any ordinary garden,’ if well 
grown. 


8 0 N a-A M E iM 0 U Y. 

V’iiKN tliy hunleiied spirit fails. 

Worn M itli grief .and weary days, 

And tlie juirple distance sails 
In the fading saffron haze, 

Proop thy fringiid lid.s, nor sigh, 

Sliould the gathering tears o'erflow ; 

Sing again tlie song that I 
Sung to thee, long, long ago. 

Let thy snowy fingers stray 
In among the ivory keys, 

While the twilight sinks to gmy, 

And upswells the sweet iiight-hrceze — 

They will find the dear old strain, 

Woo'd from out the trembling strings ; 

They will find it, not in vain, 

If thy spirit with them sings I 

And tliough tlay be overcast, 

Stfirlight gliLumers on the sea, 

While through darkness, dawm, at last, 
Brighter days for you and me ! 

Ai/KXAND«n (JiIakt. 
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ON THE EXERCISE OF DISCRETION. 
The ‘discretion* which is said to be ‘the better 
part of valour * is not usually understood to be a 
quality of which the possessor has any particular 
reason to feel proud ; it is looke<I upon, indeed, 
os an indication of something very like cowardice. 
Cowardice in a man, fortunabdy for this country, 
is looked upon by all classes, from the ragged 
vendor of evening mswspapiirs to a prime minister, 
as the one social sin for wliich there is no forgive- 
ness, hence the imputation lieconics a serious one. 
As a matter of fa< t, however, it is pre-eminently 
true tliat ‘discretion is the better part of valour.’ 
Valour without discretion, so far from being a 
useful quality, is apt to be a very dangerous one. 
The valour of our private soldiers is beyond 
question ; but the exercise of the discretion which 
controls it is fortunately not left to them ; if 
it were, we should have splendid instances of 
bravery, no doubt, but our army as an effective 
weapon of war would soon cease to exist. 

Discretion is the tic which binds together all 
the faculties of the mind ; without it, tliey have 
no more cohesion than a loose bundle of sticks. 
He who enjoys the proper exercise of this faculty 
enjoys it, unfortunately, to the exclusion of count- 
less numbers of his fellow- beings. It is a faculty 
which can be developed by practice, and it can 
be lost by disuse, following in this respect the 
Darwinian order of things. Soldiers taught to 
perform their different evolutions at the word of 
command, act mechanically at last, depending 
upon the volition of somebody else instead of 
their own. Relieved from the necessity of con- 
sidering what course they would under particular 
circumstances adopt, they cease to consider about 
it altogether ; and if a,t some supreme crisis they 
are deprived of those who have done the think- 
ing for them, they are as incapable of intelligent 
and corwbined action as a flock of sheep. 

The policeman, on the other hand, is placed in 
a position peculiarly favourable for the cultiva- 
tion of dif’cretion. His whole life Is a constant 
exercise of Jhat faculty, and undoubtedly the 


intelligence which characterises the average police- 
man, especially the metropolitan policeman, is due 
in great measure to his being so obliged to exer- 
cise it. Stalwart in body, the policeman must 
also be active and robust in mind ; for occasions 
are constantly occurring wherein he has to bring 
the best faculties of his mind into play. He has 
to remember his orders ami iusiructious, decide 
at a moment’s notice, without assistance and on 
his own responsibility, whether any one of them 
applies, and if so, how fur to the case brought 
before his notice, and then unllinchingly carry 
it out. Rearing all this in mind, and that it 
applies to beginners in the force as well os to 
exponent ed hands, the marvel is not that the 
police make occasional mistakes, but that they 
make them . seldom. The exercise of this dis- 
cretion is not so easy a thing as niirotlecting 
people would imagine : there are people who are 
constitutionally unable to exercise it at all. Some 
years ago a large body of Sikhs were imported 
into one of our principal eastern colonies for the 
purpose of strengthening the police force. Tliey 
proved to be and have ever since been treated os 
perfectly useless for the purpose, inasmuch as 
they were quite incapable of exercising any dis- 
cretion, or, in other wor<ls, of thinking for them- 
selves. Tell a Sikh to do this, and he will do it ; 
not to do that, and he will not do it. But try 
to instruct him that under certain circumstances 
he must do this, and that, under certain other 
I circumstances, he must do that, or do neither, bb 
j the case may be, and then place him on his beat, 

I and you will find that you have transformed a 
i splendid soldier into a bewildered and somewhaA 
dangerous ^fliciuL Employ him in a military 
or semi -military capacity, and he is all that 
be desired. 

To some extent, a similar disuse of the reason- 
ing faculty entails a similar lack of discretion 
on the poit of tlomestic servants. Accus^med 
to specific orders before doing anything outside 
their ordinary groove, they soon cease to do any- 
thing at all ofitside it without them. They seem 
to arrive speedily at the conclusion that ‘Think- 
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mg is but an idle wabte of tliought^* and so in 
great measure manage to dispense with it. The 
old-fashioned habit of beginning fires on a certain 
day and leaving them off on a certain day had 
more reason in it than people who shiver over 
a fire in June if the temperature goes down a 
few degrees, arc apt to imagine. Few housemaids 
could be safely entrusted with a discretionary 
order as to tlie lighting of fires in the morning. 
Some bitterly cold morning in September you 
give orders for a fire to be lighted in the break- 
fast-room ; and as the wind remains in the north- 
east for the next few days, you see no reason 
to countermand the order. Suddenly the wind 
shifts to the south-west, and it becomes almost 
oppressively warm. You come down to break- 
fast, and the first thing that meets your eye is 
an unusually large fire blazing merrily on the 
hearth. You fling open the window, and wlien 
next you encounter the housemaid, tell her that 
you did not want a fire in tlie breakfast- room on 
a hot day like this. Slie regards you with an 
astonished and somewhat puzzled air as she 
replies : ‘ Please, ma’am, you told me on Tuesday 
to light a fire there in the morning.^ — ‘Yes ; but 
Tuesday was a bitterly cold day, and to-day is a 
very warm one. I don’t want a fire there regularly 
as yet, but only when it is cold.’ But Jane’s mind, 
having become more or less like tliat of the Sikh, 
is incapable of retaining an idea wliich involves 
what lawyers call ‘a contingency with a double 
aspect,* and she lias now her orders, she considers, 
not to light the fire. Accoixlingly, when, three or 
four days later, there is a frost in the early morn- 
ing, and you feel when you arise as if j’^ou had 
been suddenly landed in the arctic regions, you 
have a splendid opiwrtunity for curbing your 
tendency to irascibility when, on entering the 
breakfast-room, you find not a ve&tigo of a fire, 
and the window wide open. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the persons wdio 
Buffer most by the want of disi-retiun arc those 
who possess it in the liigh<*8t degree. MenUil 
culture and refinement, whilst giving to their | 
possessors a sense of delight and enjoyment in 
things unintelligible to vulgar minds, bring also a 
delicacy of taste and feeling w^hicli make all that 
runs counter to it inexpressibly painful. A man 
may be cultured and refined without being over- 
fastidious ; blit undoubtedly things offend liim 
which give no offence whatever to uncultivated 
minds. A vulgar remark, an observation w'hicli 
a moment’s thought would have taught the maker 
of it must be disagreeable to some person pre,scnt, 
lars upon bis nerves in a manner positively pain- 
ful ; whilst the uttercu^vof it, even if it w'cre 
brought to his or her notice that tlie remark had 
wiHinded the feelings of some person present, 
would not feel the least disturbed, and probably 
make the matter w'orse by an ill-framed apology. 

I When we come to consider the use that is 
babitually made by many of the faculty of speech, 
have indeed cause to lament the terrible >vant 


of discretion which governs it. Surely there 
must be something wanting in our system of 
education which allows successive generations to 
be launched into social life without having been 
taught how to control that unruly member the 
tongue. Those w’ho have had more fortunate 
experiences, or wdiose owm powers of reflection, 
have convinced them of the necessity of such 
control, have indeed cause to be thankful. They 
arc saved from the commission of countless mis- 
takes, and from being the cause of frequent 
injustice ami much misery. The man who has 
learned or who has taught himself to think 
before he speaks has acquired the habit of ascer- 
taining almost instantaneously whether w'hat he 
is about to say will be suitable under all the 
circumstances of time, place, and company. What 
a blessing' it would be if everybody else liad 
acquired this habit and acted upon it! With 
many people there is no pause for reflection at 
all betw^eftn the idea that comes into the brain 
and the expression of it that comes out of the 
mouth. So eager are they to talk, that they have 
no time to consider whether what they are about 
to say is worth the saying, or had better be left 
unsaid. So iiicaiiable are they of enteitaining 
two ideas simultaneously in their heads, that the 
possession of one makes tliein uncomfortable till 
they have got rid of it. The name of some one 
known to the company is meniiontMl at table, and 
it immediately reminds one of these individuals 
of some story or rumour or scandal about this 
person wliicli he or slie lias lately heard. At once, 
ami without the slightest reflection us to whether 
the story may Ik* true or not, whether there are 
friends of the person pre8(*nt to wliom it may be 
offensive, enemies to whom it may be grateful, 
j or servants attentive to pick up any gossip or 
I scandal to retail with cinbellishmcnU in the 
servants’ hall, out it all comes ; and the thought- 
less babbler, instead of feeling remorse at having 
done a possildy cruel wrong to an innocent person, 
is smilingly complacent at having contributed to 
the general amusement. 

VV<)rse tlmn this is the deplorable lack of dis- 
cretion which prevents the presence of young 
persons, and oven of childi'en, from being any 
I restraint upon this fatal rage for speaking. That 
I reverence which even the heathen poet felt was 
due to youth, ‘Maxima debiitur pueris rever- 
entia,’ is totally wanting in many who would be 
highly indignant at the insinuation that their 
morality could be conipiued at all with that of 
a pagan. Incalculable is the evil which ‘ is 
wTought by want of thought’ in this respect; 
and it can only be by want of thought, for 
nobody with anv sense of decency left would 
wantonly incur the risk of corrupting the minds 
and defiling the imaginations of the young and 
innocent. The extraordinary part of it is that 
people who have lost all discretion in this respect 
seem so utterly unconscious that they are doing 
anything reprehensible. This want of thought 
must be to some extent an inca])acity for tliink- 
iiig ; phrases which they hear, or which, parrot- 
like, they recite, liaving no meaning for them. 
They will hear with unruffled composure the 
anathemas upon him ‘that shall scandalise one 
of the little ones,^ and wonder possibly how 
people can be found so wicked as to do it Very 
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likely they will think of some of their frieiuls 
to whom the words might apply ; but the last per- 
sons whom they would think of condemning upon 
that head would undoubtedly be themselves. 


JOHN VALEVS GUARDIAN. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

M. JoussERAU had been to Paris, and was now 
expected back again. He had devottjd the whole 
of the late autuinu months to the execution of a 
picture of English country life, nothing less than 
a harvest-home supper ; a rather difficult subject, 
it may be confessed, for a French artist to handle. 
He had made studies from a score of the yokels 
of the neighbourhood, and had found ample 
opportunities of studying hia theme en bloc at the 
feasts given by Shorlhouse, Gregg, and Day. He 
had Imd no mind to wait until spring for the 
exhibition of bis work, and iiidee(l at this time 
the school he represented and the autiiiorities of 
the Salon were not very much in harmony. 
Courbet was rising to his glory ; but the poetic 
school, with Corot at its head, still held its place, 
and, for a poetic school, had a goo<l deal of fight 
in it. The salons of the great picture-dealers 
were the nursing- ground of realistic genius in 
those days, and M. Durand-Ruel gave Joiisserau’s 
picture a home and a welcome in the Rue Lafitte. 
French art was a little more home-loving thirty 
years ago than it is (‘veu to-day, and when 
painters ran abroad at all, they went to C\)nHtan- 
tinople, to Naples, to Madrid, or Cairo. None of 
them had dreamed of inv*ading England, where 
the local colour was ]>opularly supposed to consist 
of one dim universal gray ; so that Jousscran’s 
little bit of trutb, cut out of the living panorama 
of English life, took Paris quite captive for a 
week or two. The little man was feted ami 
stormed at, praised and abused beyond his merits 
or demerits. He became quite a personage, and 
his picture was sold at a price which astonished 
nobody so mnc.h as the painter, before it had 
been on exhibition a fortnight 

He had written a painfully worded letter 
announcing his return, and Isaiah was at the 
railway station to meet liim, pleasantly conscious 
of the increased im])ortance of his own personal 
aspect, and prepared for Jousserau’s astonishment 
at the pair of steppers. These he had left in 
charge of a street-boy whilst he warmed himself 
at the waiting-room tire. He had not been there 
long when he became aware that a shuttling step 
had paused upon the platform, and that a nose 
was flattened against one of the window-panes. 
Somebody outside was peering at him, and he 
was not long in discovering that the somebody 
was Mr Orme. Tobias was hatless, and his gray 
unvenerable wisps of hair were weaving hither 
and thither in the frosty wind. 

Isaiah, deserting his comforttible place by the 
fire, walked on to the platform to look at him. 
*HilloP ho said, with no great favour. ‘What 
brings you hereP — Tobias stretched a pair of dirty 
blue hands abroad, and stood there trembling, — 
‘Whnin? the matter with yowV 

‘Mr Winter,* said Tobias, ‘I am a wretched 
outcast, I have only bad one meal for three 
days.’ 

* Eh ? ’ returned Isaiah. ‘ What V 


‘ Don’t think I mean to be impertinent, sir,’ 
Mr Orme pleaded ; ‘ but if it hadn’t been for me, | 
sir, you might hgve adorned a very diflerent i 
sphere. It was my discovery, Mr Winter, and 
you profited by it. If I had had only a little 
money, I might be rolling in thousands now.’ 

‘You’ve got no claim on me, j'on knoM^ said 
Isaiah. ‘ Vou ’ve got no right to come and ask 
me for a penny-piece.’ 

‘ I know 1 haven’t, sir,’ the wretc hed object 
answered, weeping ; ‘ but 1 ’m in great distress. 

I had to walk about the fields last night, Mr 
Winter. I’m nearly dead. 1 wish I were. I 
was brought up by respectable parents, Mr Winter, 
who never expected me to come to this.* 

‘Ah!’ returned Isaiah, ‘you’ve lived to be a 
credit to ’em.’ — It was mredful to be gruff with 
Tobias, because he meant to help him. — ‘ There ’s 
a shilling for you.’ He dropperl a coin into the 
dirty outstretched hand amt turned away ; but 
Tobias came shuttling after him. 

‘ 1 beg your pardon, sir ; you have made a 
mistake ; you have given me a sovereign.’ 

‘Well,’ returned Isaiah, with an open burst of 
anger, ‘ can’t you hohl yonr jaw ? 1)’ ye think I ’m 
such a fool a.^ that ? Get out with you, and let 
me hope I ’ve seen tlie last on ye.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ returned Tobiiis, and so vanished, 
hugging the sovereign greedily. He was back 
two minutes later, held in ignominious custody 
by a porter. 

‘This chap, sir,’ said the porter, touching hia 
hat in res})ect to Isaiah’s broadcloth, ‘has been 
trying to change a (]uid at the booking-office. 
He says yon give it to him, and I’ve been sent 
rouml to make inquiries.’ 

At this Isaiah was conscious of a violent shame, 
and to c()V(‘r his confusion, shook his fist threaten- 
ingly at Mr Orme. ‘Look here,’ he cried, ‘1 
wen’t be b :bered with yon. Stupid old owl! 
Why couldu ^ you change the money somewhere 
else V 

‘ I was very hungrv, sir,’ Tobias answered. 

‘Get out o’ my siglit !’ roared Isaiah. — ‘It’s all 
right,’ he added to the porttT ; ‘let him go.’ 

Tins time Mr Orme vanished finally ; and the 
train shortly afterwards arriving, Isaiah sought 
the platform, and saw Jousserau alight. The 
little man was in a state of beaming pleasure, 
and shook hands with his host a good half-dozen 
times. 

‘ I have good fortune at Paris,’ he said gaily, j: 
— ‘News? Oh yes — the best of news. My picture; 
is paid for, thousands. Not pounds. Shillings, j 
Fifteen thousand.’ 

Isaiah bent his brows in calculation. ‘Why,: 
that’s seven hundred and fifty pound,’ he said. ^ 

Jousserau nodded with a smile, not knowing 
that he was over-estimating his own gains. M 
shall paint two more.,’ he said, ‘ for the same xnqj;i. 
He is Englishman in Paris, A lord. Very neb, 
and very kind. — Oho ! I tell you I am mio^e; 
man, Mr Yin tan .’ 

‘So am I,’ Isaiah answered. ‘There’s a 
on us. — Where’s your luggage? Is all that 
It’s well I brought the brake with me.* 

‘I have many things,’ said Jousserau* 
little things for everybody. Eor Madame 
he added in a deP’dited whisper, ‘a bonnet ; Ob* 
such a bonnet! The very last bonnet, of Pnm’ 
He made a vivid sweep with bo^b hands, oe R he 
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scribing 1 

the size of a church steeple. ‘Nothing was like 
it, ever I* he said, laughing outright ‘ Madame 
Vintare shall be proud.— There is something else 
for you. You, my friend, shall be astonish. You 
shall wait to see.’ With this he hurried up a 
porter, bewildering the man with instructions ; 
and saw all his property transferred to Isaiah’s 
brake. 

The two had no sooner reached home than the 
little man set to work to unpack ; and Mrs Winter, 
who had received word of the bonnet from Isaiah, 
stood by in natural feminine expectancy. A 
wonderful structure came to sight It was de- 
signed, as students of the fashions will remember, 
on the principle of the Norman arch. The top of 
the archway was tilled up with the most exquisite 
artificial flowers. The whole edifice was rich with 
lace, and at the bottom was an enormous how of 
the finest pink satin. Mrs Winter, beholding this 
work of art, clas|>ed her hands together in a 
blending of wondering at Imi ration and dismay. 

‘ Is that the sort of thing the women gone about 
in whe*^‘r you ’ve been ? ’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Jousserau gravely. ‘All the ladies 
wear it now — all the ladies of tlie great life.’ 

‘Oil !’ returneil Mrs Winter with a long-drawn 
sigh ; ‘ it might do for them ; hut a woman ’ud 
be hooted as wore it in a civilisetl c(.)unt^ 3 ^’ 

Jousserau found this declaration so amusing 
that he threw himself helplessly upon the horse- 
hair sofa anti laughed with peal on pcuL Mrs 
Winter felt her dignity otfentled, hut she was on 
the lookout for further wonder.s and could not 
afford to .say anything. The little man’s remem- 
brance for Isaiah was packed in a long wooden 
case which had a sliding top. This being removed j 
revealed a quantity of soft paper- wrapping ; and | 
this in turn being taken away, displayed a bronze ! 
figure, draped, poised on one foot and liolding the 
right hand on high. In addition to this there \vus 
a tiny clock, with a polishevl steel rcnl projecting 
from it Jousserau set the bronze figure on the 
mantel-shelf, and then by an artifice which some 
Parisian clockmaker had made known to him, 
attached the rotl to a bit of straightened wire- 
spring the bronze lady held between finger and 
tnumb, and lo ! the clock itself became a pendulum, 
with no apparent source of motion, d'he goo(l ■ 
couple sat down before this marvel in a (leligTite<l j 
wonder, and there was for a time no end to their 
admiration. 

‘You see, Madame Vintare,’ .said Jousserau, ‘it 
is only In civilised countries people know to make 
these fine things.* 

Whilst they were still at their height of wonder, 
Shorthouse droppiid in, and announced that he 
was on his way to see Snelling, 

‘Do not go yet,’ cried Jousserau. ‘There is 
somethings for you from Pari.s, of which I will 
pray that you accent. Behold it’ He had bought 
tor Bhorthouse a noble meerschaum pipe, with a 
long cherry-wood stem and an amber mouthpiece. 
The bowl had a Russia-l^her silk-lined case to 
I protect it whilst it was bettig smoked or handletl, 
and the pipe altogether was a very gorgeous affair 
indeed. ‘Will you do me the pleasure to smoke 
sometimes this I ’ he-asked. 

‘I should be almost afraid to handle it,* returned 
the farmer. ‘Excuse me, Mr Joiisserong, but do 
you mind a plain man asking a plain question ? * 


‘Why, no,’ said Jousserau, looking up at him 
with raised eyebrows. 

‘Our vicar,* said Bhorthouse, ‘is a judge of them 
things, and he ttdls me I might’ ha’ paid ten or 
twelve times as much us I did for them pictures, 
and have got no better. Now, nothing for nothing 
is most folks’s motto. You don’t find these 
things’ — holding up the pipe — ‘growing on the 
hedges in your country, any more than we do 
here. Now, I want to know, and there’s no 
offence meant, Mr Jousserong, what you pick me 
out to do these favours fori’ 

‘I do not pick you out for favours,’ said the 
little artist ‘ For the pictures, it was pleasure to 
paint them. You, my dear Mr Short-house, are 
English. You are so much English— excuse me — 

I cannot tell where else to find you. You are, as 
they say, John Bull. I want to paint John Bull. 

1 find John Bull ; I paint lieem. Shall I charge 
money for what I want to do myself to jdeosel 
For Mees Cecilia’ — he blushed a little here, but not 
one of lii» auditors noticed it— ‘she is charming 
young lady, very beautiful, and I had great | 
pleasure when I made her portrait.’ I 

‘ He *8 got an eye for things,’ said Isaiah. ‘ I ; 
never noticed it particular till I see your picture ; ! 
hut 1 ’ve thought it since, and said it to the missis, | 
many a time, a John Bull-er lookin’ sort o’ man I ' 
never looked at than he ’s d rawed you out to be. | 
It’s as like as one new sixpence is like another, j 
and it’s John Bull all over. — He’s right, Bhort- 
house, he *8 right.’ 

‘Well,’ said the farmer, wdth a complacent 
waggle of his head, and a smile which w'ould have 
way in spile of him, ‘ perhaps ho may he.’ 

If Jousserau had searched for a year, he could 
have found nothing more Haltering to tell him. 
It was the farmers ])ride and boast to ho thought 
English to the marrow, and it cheered him like- 
wise to know that his (|ualitie8 were evident even 
to a foreigner. — ‘You keep an open mind, Mr 
Jousserong, and you’d seem not to be afraid to 
speak it.’ 

‘Why not?’ the artist a.sked. ‘There is no 
harm in an Englishman being English. I would 
not he anything hut French of the south if I 
could help it.’ 

That was a proposition which in Sh orthouse’s 
mind would stand much chewing before it could 
he nssimilateil. An Englishman w’as naturally 
proud of bijing an Englishman, hut that a foreigner 
should he proud of being a foreigner, and should 
not envy a frcel>orn Biiton his characteristics and 
privileges, was hardly to be believed. 

‘Come,’ said tlie farmer ; ‘the kindness can’t be 
left o’ one side. 1 shall bo glad if you’ll eat your 
bit o’ Christiiias dinner along with us. — Isaiah, I 
shall count on thee and the missis also. Now, 
tluit ’s a bargain, if you please.* 

The invitation was accepted on all sides, and the 
farmer went away, bearing his new pipe in its 
cardboard box along with him. After the space 
of two or three minutes, he came back again, 
thrusting his head round the narlour door and 
calling ‘’Zttiah !’ in a hoarse and hollow murmur. 
Isaiah turning at the voice, the farmer beckoned 
him by a backward motion of the head, andliaving 
thus drawn him from the parlour, signalled to 
him witli a certain finger to close the door, and 
then nodded him sideways down the passage as if 
in search of a place for private conference. Isaiah 
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followed him to the front door of the house, and 
there he iiaused, with a wink of seiious and subtle 
meaning. 

‘ 'Zaiah,* he said, ‘ I Ve got a notion.* He laid a 
hand upon Isaiah’s sleeve, and leaning forward, 
breathed a hoarse inquiry : ‘ Do you think as that 
young chan can be a sparking up to my Cecilia ? ’ 

‘N-o-ol* said Isaiah, in a long-drawn growl of 
almost scornful wonder. ‘ What *8 put that maggot 
in your head ?* 

The farmer tilted his hat and rubbed his hair 
with a look of perplexity ; then he nodded two or 
three times with a scowl of indecision and went 
away without another word. He cast the question 
he had asked Isaiah uj) and down in his mind as 
he drove, and succeeded in coming to no con- 
clusion. He had business with Snidling at the 
BarfieUi Arnu^ and went straight thither. He was 
not quite certain as to whether he had done wisely 
in inviting Jousserau since Snelliug had already 
promised to be his guest. He knew something of 
the distaste which existed on both sides, and began 
to think that he might have proposed to bring 
owder and fire together, 
don’t think ayther of ’em *ud quarrel before 
the women folks,’ he said; ‘but I’m afraid I’ve 
made a bit of a fool of myself all the same.* He 
decided finally that he would speak of the matter 
to Snelling, as if it were the most casual thing in 
the world, and wait for him to offer an objection 
in case be saw one. 

‘ Bob, ode. hvl ! ’ he broke out on arriving, ‘ I 
just looked in at ’Zaiah Winter’s on my way here. 
That young Frencli chaj»’s back again, and I*ve 
asked ’Zaiaii and his missis and him to come and 
tek a bite with us on Christmas day. You and 
*Zaiah having made it up again, I thought it was a 
friend-like thing to do.’ 

‘1 shall be glad to meet Isaiah,’ Snelling an- 
swered quietly ; and since he made no allusion to 
Jousserau, Shorthouse made none either, and the 
question was allowed to slumber. 

It took and kept a place in Snelling’s thoughts, 
however, and the more he looked at it the less he 
liked it, ‘ Shorthouse means kindly,’ he said ; ‘ but 
lie’s a dunderhead. He’s got no more thought of 
insulting me when he asks me to dine with an 
enemy than he ’d have if he asked me to dine with 
a friend. The man ’s a fool, pure and simple.’ 

He grew so hot at times that he vowed over and 
over again not to go. He would not sit at the 
same table with a foreign scoundrel who believed 
and had spoken the truth about him. It was 
curious, perhaps, but Snelling could not help 
thinking it rather base on Joussoimu’s part to 
have believed the truth. He was quite certain 
that he liimself would have been less ready to 
suspect evil, and with that amazing dexterity 
which the foolishest casuist has at his command 
when lie excuses his own wrongdoing, he made 
out that though the crime with which his enemies 
charged him was not anything particularly terrible, 
it was altogether horrible to accuse a man of it on 
less than the directest ptoof. In another man, the 
intended offence against young Jolin would not 
only have been inexcusable, but as vilely and 
basely triminal to Snelling’s mind os to that of 
any normal and right-thinking creature. But he 
was conscious of his own excuses. If another man 
had meditated the crime, he would have known 
how to think about it. 


Shorthouse had offered him a chance of rein- 
stating himself on something like the old footing 
with CeciHa. Thoi girl seemed kinder than she 
had been, and perhaps repented herself of the 
refusal. It would be unwise to throw away the 
opportunity afforded him, and yet his pride could 
liardly stomach Jousserau’s presence. 

‘Why doesn’t he stick to his own folks?’ he 
said savagely. ‘ If the man ’s a gentleman, and has 
a right to hobnob with Sir Ferdinand and my 
lord, why doesn’t he stop among his own people ? 
I reckon the lords and ladies In his own country 
wouldn’t have anything to say to him, and that’s 
why he comes over here, lyirm away honest men’s 
characters, and poisoning girls^ininds ajjjiinst their 
servants. / won’t sit at the same table with the 
fellow.’ 

He stayed in this mind obstinatelv, with 
occasional feeble gusts which blew the otfier way, 
until Christmas eve. He said nothing of his 
intention to Shorthouse, but relied upon himself 
to find excuses. 

[To he continiieiL) 


BIRD SUPERSTITIONS. 

There is n widely spread belief amongst school- 
boys in many parts of the country that it is un- 
lucky to kill a robin, and it is generally supposed 
that a broken limb would be the probable punish- 
ment for so doing. Even the nest of this bird is 
comparatively safe, though why it should be thus 
favoured is not quiUi clear, unless^ as has been 
suggested by some writers, it owes it.s popularity 
to the story of the ‘Babes in the Wood,’ which 
ballad, jxulKips, may also have given rise to the 
popular notion that the , robin will cover with 
leaves or ne': '* any dead person whom it may 
chance to fin There certainly, however, seems 
to be no substantial reason why he should be more 
favoured than the other membei's of the feathered 
tribe, for, after all, he is a very pugnacious and 
impudent little fellow ; but perhaps these are the 
qualities which have brought him into notice and 
made him popular. 

We are informed in an old rhyme that 

The Robin and the Wren 
Are God’s Cock and Hen ; 

nevertheless, the smalh'r bird does not enjoy the 
ublic protection which is affonled to the red- 
reast, and at one time it was considered the 
correct thing to hunt the wren on St Stephen’s 
Day. When one was caught, several curious and 
inU*resting ct*remonies were gone through. The 
bird was generally carried triumphantly round 
the town on a pole, and in some cases was after- 
wards buried in the (.liurcliyard. In the Isle of 
Man, a feather taken from a wren killed on one of 
these occasions was considered a most efiicaciooa 
protection against shipwreck for a period of twelve 
months; and formerly Manx fishermen would 
seldom think of putting to sea without one. 
Except in a few localities, the practice of wren- 
hunting has now, no doiib^ falleir into difiuse ; 
and at the present day it is kept up aa & rule 
only by boys, who retain the cnetom for their 
own amusemelTt, 

It is recorded by Aubrey that daring a rebellion 
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in Ireland a party of soldiers who had incautiously 
fallen asleep would doubtless have been surprised 
by their enemies had they notr been awakened by 
some wrens pecking on the drums as the eiioiny 
approached. On this account the wren was said 
to have gained the mortal hatred of certain classes 
in Ireland, who killed the little binl whenever 
they got the chance. Another reason which has 
been assigned for hunting the wren is that its 
destruction was ordered by the early Christian 
missionaries becmise the iJird was held in the 
highest veneration oy the Druids. 

In connection with the wnm tliere is also a 
eurious old Afanx legend, according to which tliere 
once dwelt in the Isle of Man a v’^ery beautiful 
fairy, whose voice was so irresistibly fascinating 
that numbers of men were frequently enticed by 
her into the sea, where they were drowned. Had 
this state of tilings continued unchecked, it is 
highly probable that, sooner or later, the Manx 
ladies would have experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in procuring husbands, for the siren seemed 
bent upon exterminating all the adult males in 
the island ; but fortunately there at length came 
forward a knight-errant on whom her charms hud 
no effect. For the safety of his fellow-men, he 
determined to destroy her, and endeavoured to do 
so; but at a critical moment she effected licr escape 
by assuming the form of a wren. A spell, how- 
ever, was cast u|x)n her, compelling her to reappear 
in the same form once a year; and thus on the 
fatal day tlie wrens are li anted in tlie hope that 
one of those killed may be the wicked fairy her^ 
self, for it is her doom to die ultimately by the 
hand of man. 

Several birds are ominous of evil, and the 
superstitions connected with them date from very 
remote ages. I'hus, crows are considered unlucky 
if seen on the left of the observer ; and when one 
of them flies over a house, at tlie same time croak- 
ing thrice, it is held to prognosticate the death 
of one of the inmates. It is also commonly sup- 
posed that death is foreboded by the appearance 
of ravens or the screeching of owls. Even the 
pigeon sometimes becomes a bird of ill omen, for 
when a wliite one settles upon a cliimney it is 
supposed that a death will bdiortly take place in 
the house beneath it. 

Grose tells us that it is unlucky to see one 
magpie and afterwards several otliers ; but, on 
the otlier hand, if two magpies are seen it is a 
sign of an approacluiig wedding ; three, of a pros- 
perous journey ; and four, tliat some good news 
will be received. Another authority states that a 
wedding is presaged by three magpies, an<l a death 
by four ; and according to an old Scotch rliyme 
quoted by Dr Bi (nver : 

One ’b sorrow, two ’s mirth. 

Three a worllin^jr* four^s a birth, 

• Five *8 ajchristeniii", six a deartii, 

That it is unlucky to have peacocks’ feathers in 
a house is firmly believed by muny people, this 
piece of superstition n^p^t probably having its 
origin in the story c." Argus, who was changed 
into a peacock, his hundred eyes — or in other 
words spies — becoming at the same time the eye- 
spots on the tail-feathers of that bird. 

It is only natiu*al that our domestic poultry, 
during their long association with man, should 
have given rise to many superstitiSus beliefs and 
^OUstoms, Thus, from the <lays of the ancients, 


cockerels have been used as auguries, and much im- 
portance has also been attached to the behaviour 
of fowls generally. The crowing of a hen is con- 
sidered unlucky, and in some localities is looked 
upon as a foreboding of death. Moreover, the 
hen that is able to sing like her spouse does not 
appear to gain a very enviable reputation by the 
accomplishment, for a well-known adage asserts 
that 

A whistling maid and a crowing hen 
Are good for neither God nor men. 

The cock, liowever, can crow to his heart’s content 
so long as he does it at reasonable times and the 

D )le living around do not object to tlie noise. 

act, it is as well, perhaps, that he should crow, 
for it is an acknowledged fact that by his voice 
all respectable ghosts are regulated, and that at 
the first sound of ‘ cock-a-doodlc-doo ’ they must 
cease wandering amongst the living and hasten 
back to Hades. 

It is said that in Persia the crowing of a cock 
is accounteil lucky or otherwise accorcling to the 
time at which it is heanl, and should any mis- 
guided fowl so far forget himself as to crow at 
an unlucky hour, he is forthwith killed for his 
pains — a custom, it is to be hoped, which has its 
proper moral efl’ect on the Persian poultry. 

fortunately for the present generation, the 
cocks of a modern farmyard are not in the habit 
of laying eggs. In olden times, however, they do 
nut appear to have btjcn so considerate, and the 
medieval poultry-keepers sufl'ered much anxiety 
in consequence, for they held it to bo a well- 
authenticated fact that a cock’s egg hatched Ijy 
a viper would produce a cockatrice, which was 
a monster, half reptile, half bird, so venomous 
that it could kill a man by merely looking at 
him. Let us hope, therefore, that the hens will 
continue os at present to monoptilise the laying 
of eggs, even though some of the latter wliich 
find their way to our breakfast tables may per- 
chance be slightly addled ; for the cockatrice is 
by no means a desirable creature to liave in our 
midst, and now lluit it apiiears to have become 
extinct few will regret its lx>ss. 


UNDER AN AFRIC SUN. 

CHAPTEK X. 

Dighy’s awakening fi'om his stupor was stranger 
and more wild than bis recovery from the stun- 
ning fall. It was hours befoi-e ho could grasp 
where he was, aud then he found himself lying 
upon the soft dust, so stiff that he could hardly 
move an incli. 

It was dark as ever ; and he lay listening 
and hoping for the relief which did not conic, ' 
trying to be cool and think out some meana 
of escape, and still telling himself that he had 
exaggerated, and that Helen was safe ; this was 
but uu accident. 

As he lay there, longing to rise, and dreading 
the pain that followed every movement, he became 
conscious that the air was cool and •'pleasant 
and refreshing to his burning brow. Then, by 
slow degrees it struck him that tlic wind came in 
a soft steady current on one cheek ; and by* 
and -by, reason suggested to him ^bat this cool 
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ciUTout of air must come from some opeuiiig 
far away in the great cavern. 

He anivered at first at the idea of plunging 
farther into the darkness, for how did ne know 
where his faltering steps might lead him, and 
wliat hideous chasms might oe yawming in his 
path ? 

Still, there was the cool current of air ; so, 
forcing himself to rise, he began to w’alk slowly 
and cautiously in the direction from which it 
came, with the result that, after about an hour’s 
slow progression over what was really but a 
short distance, he suddenly caught sight of a 
pale greenish ray of light, and his heart seemed 
to give a bound. 

The rest w’as easy. Ten minutes’ cautious pro- 
gress over the dust brought him to the opening, a 
rift ill the rock overgrown with hanging creepers; 
and pushing these aside, he found himself gazing 
out of what was like a roughly broken naturm 
window in the perpendicular rocky face of the 
hdtrancn^ which seemed to go down hundreds of 
feet below. IIow far up, he could not tell. 

It was dull, and the wind blew in fitful pufls, 
which swept the leaves aside, as he stood there 
for a time, asking himself what he should do. 
He was in no trim for climbing up such a place 
as this ; but would it be possible to got down i 

It seeuuMl a risk ; but anything W'as better 
than staying in that loathsome place ; so, seizing 
the stoutest creeper within his reach, he began 
to descend ; aiul, to bis great delight, found, 
after caulioualy going down about a hundred 
fiMit from creeper to creeper, that the? rocky side 
of the Inirranco grew less perpendicular, and less 
and less so, till there was no danger, only an 
awkward descent of a slope, which landed him at 
last by a trickling stream ; Avhile, on gazing np 
right and left, there were the rocky sides of the 
ravine, and above them, the dull gray sky, with 
one tiny orange speck far ahead. 

Then he grasped the i<lea that it was eiu-ly 
morning — before sunrise, and that he must have 
passed the night in a feverish slumber in that 
dreadful place. 

Tile next step was easy. He know that if 
he followed the little stream, sooner or later it 
would lead him to the seashore ; and after slaking 
his thirst at one of tlie pools, he bathed his 
feverish temples and set oH' refreshed. 

Somehow, he could not think about Helen. 
He felt as if he dared not. He could only dwell 
upon the fact that a pitfall had been prepared 
fur him, and be wanted to call Ramon to account. 
Then, too, he wanted to know where Fraser was ; 
why he had not come to his help, and why he 
hail gone off before liiin. 

Strange problems these for an injured man 
to solve, ^ and the only result of his attemi»t.s 
was for his head to grow more confused. j 

It was a long and painful journey ; and the 
sun had risen hours before Digby had crept 
out on to the black sands, where (piite a gale 
was blowing, os the great Atlantic billows came 
rolling in. Then he made his way round to the 
little inn. 

The^ndlndy gazed at him in horror, and began 
talking to him volubly in Spanish, to which 
Digby could not reply. 

‘The Befior — Seiior Fraser?’ he said; but the 
woman only shook her head ; and he was on 


the point of starting olf, when Re<lgrave came 
hurriedly to the door to ask if Fraser and he 
had i-eturned. 

‘Ah, you arc hefo!’ cried Redgrave excitedly. 
‘What does all this mean? Wliere is Fraser? 
Why are you hurt ? Helen ? ’ 

‘i\^s—Ilcleii ?’ gasjxjd Digby excitedly. ‘How 
is she ? ’ 

‘Gone!’ cried Redgrave, with a fierce vindic- 
tiveness in his tones which made the young man 
gaze at him wonderingly. 

‘ Gone ? ’ panted Digby, catching sharply at the 
tabhr, for everything seemed to be whirling 
round. I 

‘Y'es. You do not know? How is it you are 
hurt like this ? ’ 

‘Don’t question me. A fall. But Helen? 
Ramon V 

‘Ko,’ said Redgrave sadly; ‘he swears he 
knows nothing.’ 

‘It is not true,’ cried Digby fiercely. ‘It is 
bis work. He planned to murder me, and he has 
taken her away.’ 

Redgrave stood gazing at him wildly for a 
long space ; and tlien gripped him by the arm. 

‘ Come,’ he said laconically ; and almost ready to 
fall with bodily weaknes-s, but with his agonising 
thoughts spurring him on, Digby thrust Ids arm 
through Redgrave’s and walked with him step 
for step. 

In a few ndnntes he saw whither he was being 
led ; and ten minutes later, with his heart sinking 
lower, Redgrave was going down the path which 
led to Ramon’s house. 

‘ You will nut find him,’ groaned Digby ; but 
Redgrave, whose face looked stony in its despair, 
made no reply, strode on to the door and 
knocked. 

A quiet -looking Spanish servant answered the 
suimiions. 

‘ Where is \ at master ? ’ said Redgrave sternly. 

‘ In bed, ill,’ replied the man. 

‘ What dues he say ? ’ asked Digby hoarsely. 

‘That Ramon is in bed ill.’ 

‘It is a lie!’ roared Digby. ‘He is not here. 
Redgrave, get horses ; we must follow and hunt 
him down.’ 

‘What is this noise?* said a familiar voice; 
and Raiiion, looking painfully sallow and ill, 
came into the open hall. ‘Ah, Redgrave! — 
My dear Digby, what is this? Some one has 
attacked you ? ’ 

‘No,’ said the young man. ‘Yes,’ he added 
fierc(dy. ‘An enemy -a cowardly, treacherous 
enemy struck at my life, but failed. Struck at 
my life, so as to se}Kvrate me from the woman I 
loW. Do you hear ? you Spanish dog ! — from the 
woman I love, aiul who loves me. Now, answer, 
if you value your life— where is Helen V 

* Helen ? *Wliy do you ask me ? ’ 

‘Because I can see through •your cursed plot 
Now, .sir, once more, if you value your life, speak ; 
the truth. Where is Helen ? ’ ^ j . 

‘Is the young sorer mad, Redgrave?’ said j 
Ramon coldly. ! 

‘Let me answei’, Redgrave.— Yes, air, madr-i^ 

mad again t you. Once more, if you Value your > 
life, where is Helen ? ’ j 

‘Oh yes,’ said Ramon mockingly, ‘I value my ; 

life.’ ; 

‘ Then where is she ? ’ 
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* The sehor thinks I have taken her away ? * 

* Don’t madden me, Ramon. 1 am a qiiiet, easy- 
going fellow, but dangerous when rousea* Where 

‘ I do not know.* 

‘You lie, hound!* cried Digby ; and, weak as 
he was, he sprung at the Spaniard and caught him 
by the throat 

The moment before, Ramon was calm and 
smooth and soft of word ; but, as he felt Digby’s 
hands at his throat, he flashed out into a rage that 
was almost volcanic. He struggled, but vainly, 
weak as his aggressor was, for he too seemed to 
be suffering from some injury which turned him 
faint But his words were fierce and strong, and 
his eyes glittered as he cried menacingly : ‘ Ah, 
then, the sefior is jealous. He feels pangs, and 
fierce with rage, does he, because the pretty child 
is not here !* 

* Will you cease this before I strangle you ! * 
cried Digoy savagely. ‘Where is Helen f* 

* Fool ! idiot ! dog ! * hissed out the Spaniard, 
delivering each word as if it were a deadly blow. 
‘Don*t ask me. Go and ask your cunning fal^e 
friend. Ask Fraser, when you am find him. He 
has taken her away.’ 

‘What? It is not true. It is another of your 
cowardly tricks to throw us oil* the scent.* 

‘ Indeed ? Then, where is Fraser ? * 

‘ Murdered, for aught I know, as you tried to 
murder me,* cried Digby fiercely, but with a 
horrible suspicion gaining upon him fast 

* You are a boy — a weak boy,’ snarled Ramon. 
‘Your friend, where is he? Ah, it is always the 
friend wdio deceives.* 

‘ Ramon, for Heaven’s sake, the truth,* cried 
Redgrave. ‘ My child ! my child !’ 

‘Gone with this idiot’s false friend. — There, go, 
both of you. — 1 tell you I am ill — Pedro, your 
arm.* 

He retded, anti would have fallen but for his 
servants quick action ; and as he was lowere<l 
fainting to the matting* covered floor, Digby saw 
that his head hud evidently received some severe 
injury. 

CHAPTER XL*— CONCLUSION. 


days of abductions, young man. — Could Heler 
have deceived me?’ he muttered. 

But Digby caught what he said. ‘No,* he 
cried proudly ; ‘ she is incapable of deceit* 

In an instant his hands wei’e grasped tightly, 
and Redgrave w’as gazing almost affectionately in 
his eyes. ‘Gotl bless you for that, my boy!’ he 
cried in a choking voice — ‘God bless you for 
that ! * 

Digby returned the warm fiank pressure ; and 
from that moment it seemed as if they worked 
together with renewed spirit and as one. 

* I cannot think that Fraser would fight against 
me or play a deceptive part/ cried Digby warmly, 
after a long discussion which followed a vain 
sean h for news. 

‘It is hard to doubt one you believe to be a 
friend,* said Redgrave. ‘But there is no doubt 
of one thing.* 

‘And that is ?* 

‘Fraser loved my child.* 

‘Oh! Impossible!* Digby’s ejaculation was 
full of wonderment and doubt 

‘ Was she not sufficiently beautiful and true and 
good V 

‘ Don’t talk like that, as if she were no more.* 

‘ I noticed it from the first,* continued Red- 
grave. * I saw how be was struck by her ; and 
in my trouble with Ramon’s advances, 1 found 
myself thinking how much happier she would 
be with the quiet, grave, middle-aged student, and 
1 hoped that she would return his aflection.’ 

‘And I, sir?* cried Digby resentfully. 

‘All, yes. I saw that you loved her too; but 
I looked upon you ns the hot changeable lover 
of a day attracted by the first pretty face lie 
saw. But Helen chose you.* 

‘And Fraser — did he "ever?* 

‘Speak tome? Na I watched him carefully, 
as a man wouhl who had his duughtePs hni)pines8 
at stake ; but he seemed to think that his chances 
were hopeless, and to acquiesce in your position. 
I do not think Helen ever suspected his love.’ 

‘She could not. I never dreamed of such a 
thing.’ 

‘ No,* said Redgrave sadly ; ‘ when one is young, 
one is selfish and blind to all but self. You botli 
were blind.’ 


‘ I cannot understand it,* said Redgrave wearily. 
* I wa.s out the greater part of yesterday ; and 
when I retunied, Helen had disappeared.’ 

‘ But you heard what he said, Mr Redgrave — 
Fraser— gone. — Oh, it seems impossible !’ 

Redgrave sank wearily upon a stone, and let 
the cool wind which came fiercely from the north 
blow ujK)ii his heated brow. 

‘You don’t speak, sir,’ cried Digby passionately. 

‘ W^hat can I say, sir ? Tell me about yourself. 
Wliat did you mean by charging Sefior Ramon 
with an attempt to murder you V 

Digby impatienUy ex])lained. 

‘It is strange,’ said Redgrave ; ‘ but I cannot 
think he would go so far as that.’ 

‘Never mind whether could or would,’ cried 
l^i^by. ‘Ilulen— we . .ist find Helen. Is that 
man deceiving us?’ 

Redgrave shook his head. ‘ You saw the condi- 
was no deceit in that* 
taken her away? Is she 
^ M ®*!**^^ place he owns ? ’ ^ 

‘ No ; it is too improbable* Tljese are not the 


I ‘Then all this points to the fact that Fraser 
j has been playing a double part against ua all ; 
I and that, by some cunning jugglery, he has pi^r- 
suaded Helen to listen to him— to accompany 

I him No ; 1 ’ll never believe that My ohi 

friend has fallen a victim to the fate I escaped. 
No, Mr Itedgmve, I can’t believe that’ 

Iu([uine8 were made in every direction, especially 
down in the port ; but no vessel had touched 
there ; not even a fishing- boat had left the little 
place ; and it was blowing so bard off-sliore tlint 
no boat would liave dared to approach or leave 
from that side of the island* 

‘ Let ’s go back to Ramon’s ; I am sure we shall 
learn something there,’ cried Digby at lust ‘That 
scoundrel is at the bottom of it all, I ’m sure.* 

They went straight to the Spaniard’s liouse, to 
meet the English doctor of the place, about to 
leave. ^ 

‘Bad, sir— very bad. Quite insensible. Con- 
cussion of the brain from a fall or fixim some 
blow. The case is serious, I ’in afraid,* 

Redgrave and Digby excliangod looka 
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it were throii<»h a mist. Then, os he struggled 
back to himself, it was to liud that Helen was 
leaning over him with her arras about his neck. 

‘You?’ he imiiticl. ‘I don’t— I don’t under- 
stand.* 

‘Have you not told him, Fraser, my dear 
fellow?’ cried Redgrave. 

‘I? No. Poor boy; he was too cross. No; 
too upset. — There, Tom, my dear lad,* he cried, 
going down on one knee and taking his friend’s 
haml, ‘ don’t let ’s play at cross-purposes.’ 

‘ I — I — don’t understand,’ said Djgby hoarsely. 
‘Soon explained, my dear lad. I was very 
suspicious of Ramon, as you know, though you 
snubbed me ; and after the la.st pressing wav in 
which he proposed that we should visit the head 
of thp harrancoj I felt sure there was something 
the doctor os he tended Ramon was of the dai’kest on the way. “ It is a plan to get rid of us for 
hue, the time,” I said. And after turning tlie matter 

‘ lie may recover ; I can say no more,’ was the over in my mind, I thought I w'ould let him 
only reply Digby could obtain. think we were going, and see us start, and then 

It was on the fourth morning that, with the step back and watch.’ 
gentleness of one who bore for him a real uliection, * Yes V cried Digby eagerly, 

sallow and haggard-looking, Redgrave helped Digby ‘ Well, 1 started early, and left a line for you 

to a seat in front of that once pleasant villa, where ; to follow ; and of course I let 3^011 go on while I 

he could breathe tin* sweet pure sea-air, and at the . dropped into the bushes and watched — you first, 

same time be sheltered from the fierce rays of the then our friend.’ 

sun, once more shining in all its glory. For the ‘ Quick ! you torture me,’ cried Digby. 

gale had blown over, and the sea softly rippled in ‘That ought not to be torture," said Fraser 

the mmtle breeze. quietly, as lie glanced at where Helen clung to 

‘No news — no news !’ groaned Digb^^ as he lay | her injured lover. ‘Well, there is little to tell, 
back with his heacl resting upon the pillow his | 1 saw you go ; and an hour after, wdien I was 
host had placed at the back of his chair. ‘ And i btsginning to grow suspicious of m^’self and niy 
1 used to think this place a perfect heaven I’ | doubts, i saw Ramon come out, and I follorwed 
That <la3’ had nearl}' passed, and after being him right U]) to here.’ 
within doors during the hottest time, Digby was I ‘Ves.’ 

again seated beneath the tree, gazing sadly out to ‘ Here he came as with a message imploring 

sea, and asking himself how long it would be ere help for you, old fellow. You had fallen from 

lie recovered his strength. one of the rocks down by the seashore, and wanted 

‘1 must find them— I must find them,’ he brandy and 1 idages.’ 
groaned. And then ho started up, loitered, hold- ‘The scouii'tx*el I’ 

ing on by the back of the chair, dizzy with j ‘ Yes ; the scoundrel was very sorry our host 
excitement, for unmistakably tliut was Fraser’s j here was out so he said, but glad to escort poor 
voice he heard ; and directly after the gate was \ little Helen down to her wounded lover. She 
opened, and Helen entered with him, leaning fidlowed blindly, thinking only of you ; and when 
atfectionately upon his arm. j she reached the spot, you were nut lying there, 

The moment they were inside the gate, Helen but a boat was ready, U) sail somewhere or another, 
darted into the house ; and from where he sat, ■ Ramon only knows.’ 

Digby could hear Redgrave’s cry of joy, ami 1 ‘And then, Tom,’ cried Helen, who had been 
realise as well ns if he had seen it that the glistening excitedly, ‘Mr Fraser came up as he 
sobbing girl had thrown herself into her father’s . was trying to drag me into the boat.’ 
arms. ! ‘Cuuie,’ cried Fraser, laughing ; ‘that isn’t fair. 

‘My darling!’ said Fraser softl)” as he took I Let me tell my o\vn story. You’ll knock all the 
off his hat and stood gazing toward the house, gilding off. I don’t have a chance every day to 
Then, with a bitter sigh, he turned away, and play knight-errant’ 
caught sight of the pale drawn face of Digbj’^ ‘Go on, for pity's sake,’ cried Digby. 

standing motionless in the shadow beneath the ‘All right He dragged her on board, pushed 

tree. off ; and 1 thought I was too late ; but a wave 

‘Ah, my dear old Tom!* he cried; and liis checked him, and I rushed into the water and 
whole manner changed, as he literally ran at got hold 01 the side. Then he raised the boa^ 
him.^ ‘What is it?— -Hurt?* hook and struck me. Well, that naturally made 

I Keep back!’ cried Digby, in n suffocating me feel savage. My hand went to niy^ belt; and 
voice. ‘ You moan despicable traitor !’ somehow, 1 hardly know how, I gave aim a topper 

‘What!— Oh, I see;’ said Fraser genially ; and with my geological hammer ; and the next tning j 
then a mocking look came into his face as he I saw clearly was Ramon crawling out of the aea, 

added slyly : ‘ Don’t take on about it, Tom. We while I was trying to manage the Jioat* for a 

can’t aii win.’ fierce puff of wind came down the barranco taid 

Digby was too weak to reply ; he merely darted nearly capsized us. — That s all.’ 

a bitter look at his friend, and sank helpless, and ‘No, no; that can’t be all,’ cried DigW ex- 

with his brain swimming, in the chair. He was citedly. • 

conscious of voices and of seeing figures come as ‘ Well, not quite. The squall incr^ised to a 


‘Do not hav.e him disturbed. I shall be here 
again in a couple of hours,’ said the doctor ; and 
he walked briskly away, 

‘ No deceit here,’ said Redgrave. 

‘ No ; but question his man Pedro. Promise 
him any bribe so that we may get at the truth.’ 

‘We are on the wrong scent,’ said Redgrave 
dismally, as they walked away. ‘Pedro knows 
nothing, I am sure.’ 

Digby did not feel convinced ; but he could do 
no more, and he followed Redgrave to the desolate 
home, sick and wearied out, his injuries from his 
fall forcing him to keep his bed for the next three 
days, and submit to the doctor’s ministering. At 
the end of those three days, during wliich time 
Redgrave had scoured the island in every direction, 
Digby wiis able to leave his bed, while the news of 
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gale* It waj9 impoesible to laud ; we were blown 
right out to sea — ocean, I mean—and after being 
nearly swamped about a hundred thousand times, 
we managed to get under the lee of Palma, right 
across yonder; Miss Helen here behaving like a 
heroine ) and there we stayed with some friends 
of Mr ^dgrave till the weather lulled, and then 
we sailed back. There— that is all.’ 

‘ No ; that is not all,’ cried Helen, flushing. 
‘He has said nothing hardly about his gallantry 
in defending me from that man, nor about his 
brave true chivalry all through our perilous trip. 

You ought to be proud ’ She paused, and 

took Digby’s hand between hers as slie looked 
blushingly in his eyes — * IFe ought to be proud 
to have so true a friend.* 

‘ Horace, old man,’ whispered Digby as he held 
out his hand, ‘can you ?* 

‘Can I?’ cried the other, warmly grasping the 
extended hand. 

An hour later, when they two were alone, and 
after all further explanations had been given, 
Fraser said softly, his face nearly hidden by the 
cloud from his cigar : ‘ Y'es, old fellow, why 
should I deny it? Who could help loving so 
sweet and pure a woman? I love her too well 
ever to let her think otherwise of me than as 
her true and chivalrous friend. The rest is our 
secret, Tom.* And after u pause : ‘ She loves 
ou — her every thought is yours ; and as for me, 
have but one wish— to scje her happy. — There ; 
you sec 1 can take your hand.* 

There is little more to tell. Ramon did not 
die ; but he was still anything but the same man, 
when the Redgraves returned to England, with 
on escort — Redgrave ph'e having found means to 
pay off his indebtedness to the Spaniard, not a very 
large amount — when he had successfully parted 
with his interests in an island of which he had 
long been weary. How he obtained tin* money, 
he di<l not say. Higby suspected that it came 
from Fraser ; but the latter would not confe.ss, 

Tlie other matter was a year later, and there 
were no cards. 


DOGCART REMINISCENCES. 

; Life in a remote country village maii}^ miles from 
a railway gives a good opportunity for studying j 
the dogcart side of rural life. The number of | 
people in the east of England who speml a large 
portion of their lives in driving is extraordinary ; 
and the effect of tliis on different characters is 
well worth observing. It is the ambition of 
every small tradesman, farmer, and dealer to 
possess not only a ‘ boss and tr«ap,* but also an 
animal that can pass most vehicles on the road. 
If it lias four sound legs, all the better, provided 
tffat it has some (punter balancing vice that ren- 
ders it not woHh selling ; for the East Anglian is 
; a thrifty man, and doc.v^ot care to work an 
animal whose value might be impaired by the 
reckless pace at which he loves to travel. ‘He is 
too good for my business,’ said a man to rue one 
; day 08 I was admiring a fine young trotter he 
/ was driving; *I want to sell him before I spoil 

I him.* 

it was in the long drives to aijd from our 
aud town— the former nine, and 


! the latter thirteen miles off — that 1 was beat able 
to study the various characters of drivers. They 
generally tried their best to beguile the long 
journey with conversation. One 1 remember held 
forth on the temperance question. Another gave 
me some interesting information on poaching. 

W e were passing through a good partridge country, 
and the stubble-fields were thicKly studded with 
thorn bushes, to prevent poachers from netting 
the birds. 

‘ Them bushes ain’t a mite of use,’ he said. ‘ A 
good silk net would go over them like a sheet.* 

‘Well,* I asked, ‘ what are the right kind ?* 

‘ Little ones,’ he answei*ed, ‘ loose on the ground. 
They catcli the tail of the net, and roll up in it, so 
that it takes half the niglit to get them out. The 
only big ones that are any trouble are blackthorn 
or ragged boughs. I used to do a lot of it one 
winter, when I was out of work for fourteen 
weeks ; but I was never fond of it like some 
chaps, and dropped poaching altogether when I got 
regular work and left that j^art. No ; I never 
was caught, though I had a near squeivk for it 
once. That was along of hares. Somehow, ilogs 
were always fond of me, and there was not a 
greyhound in the parish but would go with me if 
I whistled to him. There was a chaj) in our 
village called Lubbiger — leastways his name was 
Freeman, but he was never called so. Well, he 
had a wonderful long dog that could catch most 
hares, and wouhl cany one a mile if necessary. 
One day, Lubbiger told me to come along with 

him, fur he had heard that Colonel T *8 keeper 

would be away at the dog-show, and there was 
only one watcher on the beat, a foreigner from 
tht‘ Shires. 1 was to get a greyhound ; so I 
stepped u]) the street and saw Mr Jackson’s Bob 
lying outside tlie butclicr’s shop. No one was 
about, so Bob followed me across the meadows 
(juick enough. There Imd been a lot of rain the 
night before, so that the hares could not travel 
well on the ploughed land. AVe .soon had a brace, 
and then the dogs ran one that took tljem towards 
the Home Wood. They killed near a fence ; and 
just as 1 was picking up the hare I saw the 
watcher jump out of the wood. Away I went 
down the side of the hedge ; and Lubbiger, who 
had the two other Imres in his ])ockcts, close 
behind me. “(Bve me the hare,” he cried. I did 
so, though I thought he had better have dropped 
it. He could run much blotter tliau I, but he did 
not try to pass me. The keeper got nearer him, 
an<l Imd almost readied liis collar, when he swung 
the hare round with all his might, caught the 
man on the side of his head and sent him over 
into the ditch. It was four feet deep, with two 
feet of water at the bottom, so that he was in no 
trim for running when he got out. “Now run, 
Jack,” Lubbiger said to me; and away he went 
with the three hares faster than I could go with 
none. 

‘ We stopped at a house, hid the liares in a 
couple of fagots that we bought of the labourer’s 
wife there, and walked up the village to my house, 
where we put the fagots in a shed, Tlie dogs 
had gone home as soon as they saw us run, so that 
no one guessed what we had been afhT. v, 

“Now, come to the public,” said Lubbiger. 
“He is sure to look in there.” 

‘ We had not been smoking our pipes five 
minutes before our friend came in. “liave you 
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Been Dick White this afternoon?” he asked the 
landlord. 

He has not been here since ten o’clock,” he 
answered, /‘when he came in with his grey- 
hound.” 

‘ I knew he had gone to the dog-show ! He had 
had the impudence to enter his dog, for he said it 
had killed more hares than any in tlie parish, and 
80 ought to get a prize. 

“A brindled dog, is it not?” said the keeper. 
“Then that is the man I saw to-day near the 
Home Wood, and a tall fellow with him with a 
long coat on. I should have caught them easily ; 
but I twisted my ankle jumping the brook, and 
had to run through it when tney crossed it again ; 
that is why my legs are so wet.” 

‘ I saw he had changed his coat ; and ao had 
Lubbiger, which was lucky, for 1 saw the keeper 
look at him once or twice. But he did not spot 
us.’ 

The idiosyncrasies of professional drivers are 
always strongly marked. The life is one that 
allows a man’s natural bent to develop. Dickens 
has immortalised two very different characters in 
Mr Weller, senior, and Barkis, both of whom owe 
much of their peculiarity to their life on the box : 
the talkative, good-natured, liberal Weller to the 
pleasant anj lionoured seat belli ml four good 
horses, with plenty of tips and a welcome at every 
inn ; the taciturn and miserly Barkis to the side 
of his tilted c-art, and the long, dull, and fre- 
qiiently 8olitar)r drives through country lanes. 
The tac.iturn driver becomes morose, the cheerful 
more talkative ; the soca’able, I am sorry to say, 
generally drunken, and the thoughtful one epi- 
grammatic,. Not long ago I revisited the old 
place, and renewed my acquaintance with many 
of the carriers and drivers I had long known. In 
the five years that had elapsed since I had last 
seen them, each one’s characteristics ha<l become 
more sharply defined. Tlie epigrammatic man 
was really almost unintelligible at times. ‘ What 
kind of man is the new tenant at Stowe Farm?’ 
I asked. ‘ Wonderful fond of rum and porter, 
sir.’ — ‘How is Smith doing now?’ ‘Nothing 
wasted iu that house, sir.’ — ‘ Glad of it,’ 1 replied. 

‘ What he can’t drink, the missus does,’ replied 
John. 

The talkative driver is almost invariably a bad 
one. He may be all there over a ditticult bit of 
road, or determined enough with a restive horse ; 
but in a long drive be is almost certain to become 
careless, and the result is frequently broken knee.s. 
Accidents seem generally to happen in unlikely 
spots. I have been in a good many, and never 
flaw a horse fall on a steep hill ; and only once 
a collision, and that a sliglit one, occur at a 
dangerous corner. A gentle slope dowu which a 
horse trots with almost a slack rein is generally 
the place where he falls. One bad collision I was 
in took place on a brilliant moonlight night. I 
was returning from a day’s shooting, and had 
hired a trap from an innkeeper who was also a 
‘vet.’ There was a slight frost, and the air seemed 
wonderfully clear. Tlie horse was a good one 
and fresh, and we were going merrily at about 
ten nurtes an hour over a level piece of road with 
low hedge! on each side. A little farther on, that 
on our right was remarkably high, at least ten 
feet, and threw a dense shadow completely across 
the road. Just as we were near this spot, a tall 


! 

i 
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dogcart emerged from the darkness. A shout of 
* Where are you coming to?’ a crash, and then I 
was shot on to the grass by the roadside, the i 
vet. went head ovh heels over the splashboard, I 
while my gun rattled on the road between us. ! 
The mure had broken both traces, and wjis gallop- j 
ing off like a mad tiling. The vet. lay groaning I 
]>itifully, and I was much distressed on liis j 
account, for I thought the least one could expect 
from tlie noise was a broken leg ; but after feeling 
bimself all over, be said : ‘ No ; I don’t think 1 
am hurt at all.’ 

‘Wliat! doctor, is that you?’ said the man iu 
the dogcart when be heard the voice. 

‘ Why, Mr Tom,’ said my man, ‘ whatever were 
you doing V 

‘Oh, 1 thought you could see me all right I 
saw your tiap quarter of a mile away, so 1 did 
not trouble to pull to one side niucb. I am very 
sorry ; but if my trap is all right, 1 will diive 
your gentleman wherever he wants to go to.’ 

We disentangled the two cart-, and found that 
neither was much damaged. The young farmer 
insisted on staying to look for our horse, as I would 
not consent to his sister, who was driving with 
him, being left to walk home while he took me 
towartls my (lestination. The girl seem(?d to tliiiik 
little of driving alone with only one trace and a 
broken kicking strap, and Siiid Tom must cer- 
tainly stay and do whut lie could to make up for 
bis candessness. Luckily our mure liad her head 
away from home, nud so did not go far. We 
mended the traces with string, and finished our 
journey u'ithout further mishap. 

Horses are very clever at avoiding collisions on 
dark nights, and their sight is, 1 fancy, much 
keener than men’s. More than once have 1, when 
unexpectedly benighted, been indebted to my 
pony's quickness for my safe arrival. One day 
tilt! irain 1 bad been to meet was vei’y late ; the 
evening wa lull, and heavy clouds were gather- 
ing in the westward, and we were still two miles 
from home when twilight liad disappeared com- 
pletely. Tliere was one very bad piece of road 
before us, a narrow ])lace overhung by trees, 
with a steep bank on one side, and a narrow but 
rather deep stream on the other. The doikiiess 
was intense under the trees. Suddenly my cob, 
which was going very freely, swerved to one side, 
drew the cart close to the liank on the left and 
stood still. I then heard the rattle of a wagon, 
and shouted. A beery voice answered, and an 
em])ty wagon witli two horses came ])ast at full ^ 
trot, so close that 1 thought we must liave been 
smashed. 

This habit carters have of driving their wagons 
back from market at a tnd is a most dangerous 
one. A nobleman wlio lived near us had a : 
narrow escape from a serious accident from this 
cause. He was driving a team in a brake, and 
on turning a corner near his ^lark gates met 
wagons racing abreast down a steep hill. Tlieris i 
was uut room to pass or time for the heavy cart* 

horses to pull up, so Loi‘d T pulled his horses 

on to the roadshle, and ]>ut the near wheels emd ; 
horses into the ditch, which was fortunately not 
deep. The grooms got to the leaders’ he*ds a;^ 
quieted them, so that not much harm was dono. 

The distance traversed in the course of their 
journey by ^lealers, excisemen, and other people 
who have 'to live largely iu their carts, is extra- 
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ordinary ; and yet their horses rarely seem either 
sick or sluggish, I remember one man making a 
bet that he would drive lus horse, a well-bred 
but vicious old screw, fifty miles a day for six 
consecutive days on the ‘ Great Road/ the coaching 
route between London and Norwich. A neigh- 
bouring magistrate heaid of it, and interfered on 
the fourth day, so that the journey was not 
accomplished ; but I do not think the horse would 
have been tax(;d beyond its powei’s. The cart was 
light, the road good, and the animal had mucli 
more than its usual allowance of oats. Except in 
country districts where roads are good and rail- 
ways ^ew and bad, long distances are not fre- 
quently driven now. How many gentlemen have 
ever had occasion to drive a single horse fifty 
miles in a day ? yet in the last generation such 
a journey was of no uncommon occurrence. I 
heard of one old gentleman who, even vdien the 
Brighton line had become famous for its speed 
and comfort, always used to drive to town, and 
used to take one horse through in the day. 

I think our forefath. '• understood, the art of 
driving long distances b. \er than we do, and 
probably tiieir animals Wv \ sjMicially bred for 
endurance. There arc posibly more first-class 
horses in England at the preseAt day than at any 
previous time ; but I do not think the proportion 
of hardy useful animals is so great. There may 
be more extremely valuable, but few will deny 
that there are also more fast, weedy wretches that 
could not do six hard days’ consecutive work to 
save even their own or their masters’ lives. Those 
who have read the Rohiamj Rif« will remember 
the directions given there for riding a horse on a 
journev. The gentle walk at starting, the steady 
j trot after a mile has been covered ; tben how, 
after ten miles or so, the rider is advised to 
stop for breakfast, and enter into conversation 
with the hostler on the markets, coaches, and so 
on, until the horse has got through most of his 
corn before going to look after his own food. 
Forty miles a day, says the author— no mean 
authority— can be covered, and that for many 
days together, if the horse is well up to your 
w^eight. Now and then the dealer finds that, in 
the raw colt he has purcliased from a drove of 
Welsh ponies or shipload of foreign cobs, he has 
; a regifliir flier. Then he is very mysterious about 
; his new acejuisition ; talks vaguely of its powers, 
but is careful not to let tlieiu be seen in public 
until he can secure an advantageous match with 
some fan ler who fancies lie has the best trotter 
in the neighbourhood. I knew of one who sold 
for one hundred pounds a pony he had bouglit 
out of a drove a few months before, for twelve 

pounds. Lord B had oflered that sum for 

any pony in the neighbourhooil tliat could beat 
one no intended to run in a match over a 
two-milc course. It was a proud moment for the 
pig-dealer when, in •the hwt quarter of a mile, he 
shook up his little Welshman and came past liis 
lordsliip, ^ 

One other point worth nuiicing is the etiquette 
of the road. If you have room in yonr cart 
without using the back seat, it is considered very 
bad manners to pass any respectable man wdio 
^ inay be walking without asking whetlier he will 
. like to *ride.’ If he be your superior, even 
^.though not personally known, the oflfer should 
be made. So much is this a matter of 
^ . '■ ■■ 


course, that a man will frequently etoi't to walk 
to some place eight or ten miles off on a market 
day, knowing that he is soon sure to be overtaken 
and driven both ways. The East Anglians are 
not as a rule remarkable for their readiness to 
entertain strangers ; they still seem to think that 
the ‘foreigner* is generally to be regarded wdth 
suspicion ; but certainly on the road their polite- 
ness exceeds that of the inhabitants of what they 
tern) ‘ The Sheeres.* 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARXa 

According to the American Fields the Black 
Forest wild-boars of Europe have found their 
way to America, and are breeding and thriving 
there. It seems that some few years ago Mr Otto 
Flock of New York imported into the country 
from Europe nine boars and sows, in onlcr that 
they might destroy the snakes and other vermin 
on his estate near the Shawangunk Mountains, 
which border Orange and Sullivan counties. The 
animals soon made short work of the vermin, and 
then escaped to the recesses of the mountains, 
where they have multiplied considerably. It is 
said that the beasts are so ferocious that the 
boldest hunter thinks twice before coming to close 
quarters with tbem. 

We noticed the other day in a crowded London 
thoroughfare that the passers-by were attracted 
by the novelty of a parish water-cart wliich was 
plentifully sprinkling a crimson rain over the 
thirsty stones. This fluid was of coui*8c water in 
which had been dissolved some permanganate of 
]»otash, one of our most useful disinfectants. The 
precaution of using such a mixture during the 
hot weather in crowded places is much to be com- 
mended, and miglit be imitated with advantage in 
other localities. 

There were some curious observations made with 
regard to the fall of hailstones which occurred in 
this country in tlie beginning of June, and which 
affected n very wide area. The stones were of 
unusual size, weighing in some cases several 
ounces each. Some, again, appeared to be com- 
pound, as if two or more stones liad become 
fused together ; others, again, were made up of 
concentric layers like the coats of an onion. But 
the n)ost curious observation was made by Mr 
1. C. Thompson, who records that he found in 
several a dark -coloured stony deposit. He also 
found small pieces of vegetable tissue which under 
the microscope had the appearance of cryptogamic 
spore cases. 

A phenomenal bird was recently exhibited to 
the members of the Zoological Society of London. 
This was a female silver pheasant which displayed 
the plumage of the male bird, and winch repre- 
sents, we believe, quite a unique case. 

In a Report presented to the American Society 
of Civil Engineers there is an account of some 
recent experiments by Mr J. B. Francis with 
reference to the percolation of water through 
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cement One of these experiments showed that 
under a pressure of seventy-seven pounds per 
square inch, more than seventeen gallons of water 
per square foot of surface will pass through six- 
teen inches of cement in twenty-four hours. 
Other experiments showed that thick brickwork 
laid in cement permitted a copious percolation of 
water under pressure. The question is one of no 
little importance, especially in connection with 
drainage-works, where brickwork conduits are 
commonly used. 

The Nebuliser is a spray apparatus which was 
designed by Dr Ligli thill of Doston as a ready 
means for introducing any liquid reme<ly direct to 
the lungs and lower air-passugee. This is accom- 
plished by means of a containing vessel to which 
is attached an india-rubber bulb, upon squeezing 
which the liquid within the vessel is discharged 
from a tube. This tube is held in the mouth 
while the operation is going forward, and the 
finely divided luiuid, in the form of spray, is 
drawn into the lungs. Any chosen remedy can 
be readily given in this manner, and the nietho<l 
lias already been found effectual in many fn- 
stances. The apparatus has recently becui intro- 
duced commercially in this country. 

A foreign medical journal has a note to the 
effect that Pjoft*s8or lx*enzi of Naples has treated 
successfully several cases of tetanus by insisting 
upon absolute rest for the patient. But this Ireat- 
Inent does not mean the mere release from labour 
which is so valued by all hard workers. The 

E atient must re.st his several senses as \vell as his 
ody, Ilis cars are closed with wax, Iiis room is 
dark, and its floor is heavily carpeted. Every 
fifteen minutes tlie nurse enters with a shaded 
lantern to attend to the patient's wants, and to 
administer food, such as eggs, - beef- tea, and the 
like, which requires no mastication. Sedatives 
are given to relieve pain. It is not pretended 
that this novel mode of treatment sliortens the 
period of this terrible disease, but it slowly acts 
m lessening the force of the paroxysms, which 
gradually cease altogether. 

It has long been a source of vexation and dis- 
appointment to tourist photographers that their 
sensitive dry plates are liable to be examined at 
the Custom House, and that access of light to the 

{ dates during such examination renders them use- 
ess. It has happened before now that the 
pictures, as yet undeveloped, which have been 
taken by the tourist at great trouble and expense, 
have thus been utterly ruined during the journey 
home. But at last ainatcnr photographers have 
become so numerous that they have the power to 
cause their grievances to be attended to. It was 
lucky for one of them lately that he had a friend 
in Lord Ribblesdale, wlio was able to bring this 
matter of exposure of plates by Custom House 
officials under the direct notice of the Govern- 
ment. It has now been authoritatively stated that 
such a vexatious episode is not likely to occur 
again. At most Custom Houses we shall now 
probably have dark rooms, where by reel light, 
which ^oes no harm to photographic plates or 
films, 8uy>etted packages can be examined by 
zeahms officials. 

A correspondent of the Zoologist^ in the course 
of an interesting account of the wholesale destruc- 


tion of small birds which takes place at various 
continental towns, gives some particulars of the 
manner in which wood-pigeons migrating south 
in the autumn through the passes of the I’yrcnees 
are snared by the inhabitants of the various dis- 
tricts ill which these mountain -gorges are situated. 
Across these narrow ways, nets are spread and 
attaclied to trees on either side ; and on tlie top- 
most branches of one of these trees is stationed a 
boy wdth a stuffed hawk. As the pigeons approach, 
he pitches the hawk into the air, and the poor 
birds dive down out of the way of their supposed 
enemy, and are caught in the netting below. The 
same writer gives a long list of birds whose dead 
bodies he saw exposed for sale at a poulterer^s shop 
at Rome. Among these victims were blackbirds, 
thrushe.**, linnets, goldfinches, robins, and many 
other little feathered songsters that we in Britain 
sljould be ashamed to look upon as edible. 

I We some time back called attention to the 
establishment of a l..adies’ League, which had for 
its object the humane one of preventing the whole- 
sale massacre of our feathered songsters in order 
that their bodies might adorn hats, bonnets, and 
other articles of female attire. It would seem 
that some such organisation were terribly needed 
among our French neighbours, for the destruction 
of small birds thei e is so enormous that the Zoolo- 
gical Society of iliat country has made a warning 
prritest to the Government concerning the serious 
consequences which are likely to ensue. In one 
place on tin*, coiist, wliich is said to be the chief 
landing-place for swallows coming from Africa, 
wires have been expensively laid down. These 
wires are connected with electric genemtoi’s, so 
that directly an unfortunate bird completes the 
circuit by touching them, it drops dead. We 
trust that this report is an exaggerated one. It is 
hardly likely that such a deatli -dealing arrange- 
ment would extensively employed, for the 
reason that the expense of installation and main- 
tenance of such a system even on a small scale 
would be considerable. 

At the Society of Arts lately, Dr Salviati read 
a most interesting paper upon the Mamifacture 
of Venetian Glass, in which he stated that that 
beautiful product is actually manufactured not 
in Venice proper, but at Murano, an island w hich 
lies half a mile north of that city. The paper 
w^as an exhaustive one, and spoke highly of the 
liurinony which exists among the artists employed 
at the works, each striving to do his best to pro- 
duce the most beautiful results. But there is 
one terrible circumstance in connection with this 
industry, ami that is, that after ninny years of 
w'ork, when these good people are betw'ccu forty 
and fifty years of age, they begin to lose their 
sight, and after a short wdiile are w^holly blind. 
There seem^ to be no remedy for this unfortunate 
state of things, for many proteaive devices have 
been tried without success, ihe blindness is 
caused by the excessive heat and also by the glare ^ 
of the never-ceasing flames from the glass funiaces, " 
It is some comfort to know that these poor victims 
to art are content to live very simply, and as their 
w'ages are high, they are able to save -large 
Thus their declining years, although passed liiite 
such sail conditions, have not the additionaL misery 
which want entails. 

It was stated some time ago that from experi-^ 
ments undertaken by two French savanta they 
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had detected a certain principle in the exhalations 
from the human lung which exerted a powerful 
poisonous action ; this poisonous property being 
quite apart from and in mldition to the carbonic 
acid gas which is given off by all animals as a pro- 
duct of expiration. In some fresh experiments a 
number of rabbits were placed in a series of air- 
tight cages, 80 that, as pure air was caused to enter 
atone end of the seri<}s, the rabbit confined in each 
cage was compelled to breathe the same air until it 
was discharged at the last cage. Thus the animal 
in the first cage only was permitted to breathe 
absolutely pure air. It was found that under 
these conditions the rabbits placed in the further 
cages rapidly died. At the same time the experi- 
menteis record that animals of various kinds can 
breathe without Inconvenience air containing a 
high percentage of uncoiitaminated carbonic acid, 
and notably is this the case with men, who can 
breathe for two or three hours air which contains 
as much as twenty per cent, of that gas. A 
further experiment was tried of passing the air 
from the sixth cage through sulphuric acid, by 
which action the poisonous principle was removed, 
but the carbonic acid remained. Under these 
conditions the animals in the last cages lived 
without inconvenience, whilst that in the sixth 
cage died after a short time. It seems certain, 
therefore, that the injurious effect of expired air 
i? due to this poison, and not to the g.is named. 

We import into this country a vast quantity 
of Indian wheat, not less, indee<l, than one luilliou 
tons anniittlly. With it we import no fewer than 
one hundred and fifty thousaml tons of dirt. The 
Secretary of State for India, with a view of 
finding some remedy for this state of things, con- 
vened a fihoit time ago a Conference upon the 
subject ; and it is to be hoped that the labours 
of this Conference will result in some better way 
of preparing Indian wheat for export to this 
country. 

According to Sir Spencer Wells, the practice of 
cremation is on the increase. In Rome the 
number of human bodies cremated had increased 
from one hundred and nineteen in 188f), and one 
hundred and fifty-five in 1687, to more than two 
hundred in the post year. At the Woking Cre- 
matorium, too, in our own country, the number 
of cremations has been sixty-nine since that 
method of disjjosing of the dead ha<l been author- 
ised by parliament. Sir Spencer AVells liolds that 
it will be impossible to prevent the spread of a 
number of our most terrible diseases, including 
consumption, diplitlieria, scarlet fever, and cholera, 
if burial in the earth of the bodies of those who 
fall victims to sucli maladies is continued, and that 
our cemeteries, in fact, by preserving the germs or 
seeds of such diseases, are nurseries for their 
perpetuation. 

• According to the Hospital^ there is a great deal 
of artificial hont‘,y*at present offered for sale, and 
purchasers will perhaps be more careful in buying 
that sweet product w’'’ch is supposed to come 
from the becdiive, when they know that it is 
conimonly made of ])otato starch and sulphuric 
Some people may think that, by buying 
the honey in the comb, they will steer clear of 
auch soph is ti cation ; but the same authority tells 
ns that the beautiful white comb which looks so 
toe and genuine is often made of* paraffin wax. 
hope, for the credit of human nature, that 


these statements are not founded upon actual 
fact. 

A French scientific journal gives a recipe for a 
cement which is coming into use, and which is 
said to be harder and more enduring than any 
other known. It is made by mixing glycerine 
with litharge (oxide of lead). The preparation 
seems to be very simple ; the finely powdered 
litharge, after being dried at a high temperature, 
has glycerine added to it until the mixture is of 
the necessary consistency, that of thick mortar, 
i Another recipe for a cement for a different pur- 
pose, namely, for the attachment of paper lauela 
to metal, has also been lately published. The 
i metixl is dipped into a strong solution of soda, and 
is afterwarcls washed over with the juice of an 
onion. Paper pasted to a surface so prepared will, 
it is said, stick with such tenacity that it is almost 
impossible to release it without destruction, 

Alost of us have gone through the disagreeable 
experience of taking a chair at some public ])ark 
or other place to find afterwards that a fee has 
to be paid ns rental for it. A new Automatic 
Seat, which requires no attendant to demniul the 
aforesaid coin, has recently been on view in 
I Landon, and is said to be already in extensive 
use at various places on the Continent. The 
: chair has a spring seat, and that seat is held 
rigidly to the back, and cannot be pulled down 
j to a sitting position until a penny is dropped into 
the 8l(»t at the side. The seat of tlie chair is then 
' released, and the occupier is free to use it as 
' long as he pleases. When lie rises, he must place 
I an umbrella or other article on the seat, to 
prevent it Hying back again to its noiinal posi- 
tion, or he will have another penny to pay before 
he can again use it. 'J'he arrangement is an 
ingenious one, but still we feel that without any 
great sacrifice s(‘ats niiglit be provided in public 
places free of cliarge. 

For some time past a method of protcuiting the 
vines in various distnets of France from the 
I attack of mildew has been ivlopted. This consists 
I in sprinkling the leaves of the vine with a mix- 
ture of siilpliatc of copper and slaked lime in 
I water. The question arose — owing to several 
I cases of sudden illness last year in persona who 
‘ had drunk of tlie product from vines thus treated 
! — whether the copper did not enter into the 
plants to such an extent as to make the wine 
from them poisonous. The Britisli consul at 
, Bordeaux, in alluding to this matter, informs us 
' that careful analysis has proved conclusively 
that tlie vines so treated are not injurious to 
' health ; for although a certain amount of copper 
! is absorbed by the plant, a person would liave 
to drink at least two tbousand gallons of wine 

E reduced from it befoi-e he could absorb into 
is system enough copper to do him any injury. 
The trifling amount of copper in the wine is 
much less than that continued in many other 
j articles of daily consumption. Whether this 
j treatment of the grape affects the flavour or 
other qualities of the wine produced from it, is 
a question which must for the present remain an 
open one. 

Under the name of Datura, a kind of 'artistic 
decoration in wood has just been brought to 
our notice*, which will enable many who are fond 
of adorning their houses tastefully, but whoee 
means are too limited to go to lar^e outlay, to 
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indulge a little moi’C freely in domestic adornment. 
Dalura is solid wood upon which, by the combined 
action of heat and pressure, designs in relief are 
produced which are simply delicious in iheir 
clearness and neatness of execution. The process 
which these ellects are obtained is very simple. 
It is carried out by mtuins of a small machine, 
the principal working parts of which comprise a 
pair of horizontal steel rollers revolving slowly. 
The upper roller, which is heated by a gas-ilume, 
carries around its cinumiference the pattern, the 
lower roller being smooth. The wood, wliich 
may be hard or soft and of any length, is passiul 
between these rollers under pressure, and the 
special pattern whicli the upper roller may happen 
to carry ia reproduced on it. The pattern, the 
result of compression, comes out in relief, which 
may be varied according to the style of the woi'k. 
The result of the exceedingly simple operation 
ia that the grain of the wood is retained, the back- 
ground being toned from a deep to a pale brown, 
or left the natural colour of the wood, as th-sired. 
The depth of the colour is regulated by the 
heating of the upper roller and the rate at which 
the wood is made to travel between the rollers, 
the raised design standin 


out in the natufal 


colour of the woo<l. The system may be applied 
to furniture and internal decoration in a variety 
of patterns, and both in the curved and straight 
form. As the Dalura decoration is stated to be 
waterproof, it may ccpially be used for outdoor 
decoration. 

Some curious macliim'S, constructed on the 
principle of ‘Jhit a I'eiiny in the slot and the 
ii^uire will work,’ have just been placed at some 
of the Loudon railway stations. Their arrange- 
ment is ingenious, if somewhat compli<'ated, and 
they are designed to receive and deliver messages. 
Hence, they have been called Message Cabinets. 
Thu mode of operating them is as follows : The 
apparatus is in the form uf a cabinet, the lower 
portion of which is desk-shap(Ml. In this portion 
two apertures, one large and the other smtdl, are 
cut, through which jaijicr for writing messages 
anpears. The unper portion of the Cabinet is a 
glazed frame, behind which the written messages 
are made to appear, but liidden from view by slid- 
ing-doors. In order to write a message, a penny 
is placed in the slot in the desk-portion of the 
Cabinet, by which a small locked handle below it 
is released. The latter is then pulleil, when paper 
on a continuous roll appears under the two aj>er- 
tiires, in the larger of which the message is written, 
while the pajier in the smaller aperture is sulilcieiit 
for a name, initials, or an agreed sign. The handle 
is then turned back, when the message recedes 
from view, the paper being carried iiiiwards to 
the glazed portion of the Cabinet The names of 
the intended recipients always remain iu view, 
however, bo that a person expecting to find a 
message glances down the list for his name or 
initials. If he finds it there, ho places a penny iu 
the slot in the upper compartment, by which a 
locked handle close to the slot is released. The 
handle being turned, the door automatically slides 
back, and the message may be read. On the 
hnndl^oing let go, the door slides back into its 
former place, and cannot be re-opened unless a 
fresh penny is put into the slot The machines 
seem to be taking well, especially among the 
curious, for jit has been found that the number of 


pennies in the delivery sluts far exceeds the coins 
placed in the receiving slots. 

‘Grains* are a •b3^-product of brewing, and 
enter largely in the dietary of slock-famis where 
they can be conveniently 'obtaiiuMl. lint grains 
I must be fresh from the breweries, because tliey 
s])oil by being kept too long. To obviate this, 

I Herr Emil Passburg, of Breslau, has applied the 
principle of evaporation in vacuo to the extraction 
of moisture from solid substances, and has been 
successfiil in constructing an apj>araUis for drying 
grains. In this instance the process appears to be 
of special advantage, as brew’ers’ grains contain as 
much as seventy-five per cent, of moisture, the 
carriage of which has to be paid for, if they are 
sent out w’et. The retention of winter in the 
grains also acts prejudicially upon them, and if 
they are not used quickly, they perish. Herr 
Passburg, at the recent meeting in London of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, described 
his apparatus. Two of these machines are at 
present in operation at Messrs Guinness and Sons* 
hrewery, Diilfiin, and they are reported to give 
every satisfaction in their working and the econ- 
omical results obtained, the cost of drying grains 
being about six shillings per ton, the apparatus 
being worked from the boilers and machinery of 
the brewerv. 


! INDIAN LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 

j The Indian braves, or bucks as they are called 
I on the frontier, consider it beneath their dignity 
' to take any active i>art in the distribution of 
I rations at tlie several agencies in the Far West of 
the Unitexl States, except at such times as live 
cattle are dii^tributed for beef ; then they appear 
mounted an \ irmed, anxious to exhibit their 
ability as horsemen and marksmen. These times 
are the only chances tliey now have to enact again 
the scenes of the buffalo hunt, and glad are they 
to take advantage of the opportunity. 

On such ail occa.sion, the cattle corral, usually 
situated a few miles from the agency buildings, 
presents a picture both novel and interesting. 
Inside are the cuttle to be given out, one head to 
so many families of Indians ; and these animals 
being neai'ly as wdld as the buffalo, add to the 
interest Assembled around the outside of the 
corral you will find the Indians attended by the 
squaws, to whose lot falls the w^orks of skinning 
and dressing the cattle after they have been killed 
by the braves, wiio believe that any kind ot 
manual labour is beneath them. While awaiting 
the arrival of the agent, wiiose duty it is to 
deliver the animals, and see that they are properly 
distributed, these children of the plains amuBe 
themselves with horscracing and exhibiting their 
skill in horsemanship ; or they sit around on the 
grass smoking, while the squaws hold their horBcilB 
in readiness for them to nioiiut as soon as ^the 
time arriv*. s. In smoking, the Indiaii exhihihi^a 
peculiarity which to a white man would be very 
distasteful : the pq^es are passed from hand to 
hand around* the circle, each man taking a few 
whiffs, and passing the pipe to hia nearest right* 
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hand neighbour. You cannot ofifer an Indian a 
greater insult than to refuse to smoko from his 
pipe when he offers it * 

But the approach of the agent is the signal for 
general activity : the horses are mounted, and the 
Indians assemble near the gate of the corral, from 
which the cattle are driven out one at a time. As 
soon as the poor animals find themselves free, they 
naturally start on a run for their feeding-grounds. 
Then the sport commences, for as each animal 
is let out, it is followed by a number of yelling 
Indians, as fast as their ponies can run, shoot- 
ing arrows into its sides until it either receives 
a mortal wound, or drops from loss of blood 
and exhaustion. Sometimes the chase is made 
doubly exciting and interesting by the pursued 
turning on its pursuers, when it will fight with 
as much courage and ferocity as any oeast of 
prey, often goring the ponies, and trampling and 
‘hooking* the Indians. As soon as the animal 
drops dead, the stjuaws gather round it, skin and 
dress the carcase, and fight like a lot of buzzards 
over the entrails, which are considered a delicacy 
by them. But the greatest delicacy you can give 
an Indian is a fat dog, which he will eat with 
much relish. At their principal feasts, this is 
considered the most delicate dish. 

Th( redskins continue to practise manjr of the 
customs prevalent before tlieir civilisation was 
attempted, especially their dances, chief among 
which is the Sun Dance. This is really one of 
their religious ceremonies, and is observed by the 
: Sioux nation every year, usually during the 
i month of June, wlien the Indians form a tcm- 
I porary camp and assemble in large numbers, 
i several thousands oftm being present. This is the 
! most important period in the lives of the 3"oun^ 

I men of the tribe, being the ordeal through which 
I each has to ])ass to prove his bravery and to 
I satisfy the older men that he is entitled to be 
I counted among the braves. This ceremony controls 
I the future life of a young Indian ; at this time he 
[ may be said to step at one stride from boyhood to 
I manhood. The Sun Dance is the last relic of 
i barbarous days ; and notwithstanding the efforts 
I made to civilise the red men, they cling to its 
I observance with a persistency which jjroves how 
i difficult is the task the advocates of Indian civili- 
! sation have undertaken. 

About ten days are usually occupied in the 
ceremonies attending the Sun Dance, during 
which time the chief medicine-man of the 
tribe holds despotic sway. From the maidens 
of the tribe, one (a virgin) is selected to cut 
the pole around which the dance is to take 
place. After the pole is cut and the medicine- 
man has consecrated it and invoked the aid of the 
Great Spirit to sustain the young men in the 
ordeal tney are about to go through, thongs of 
raw hide are attacHed to the top, and it is set in 
its place by the same maiden. 

In the inedicine-man*s tent the voting men, who 
have already fasted for several days, submit to 
have the flesh on their chests cut m two gashes 
about half an inch apart> an inch or two in 
length, and loosened from the bones. Then they 
march to the pole, and each in turn has the loose 
end of a raw-hide thong pulled through the slit 
/and fastened securely. They are thetf compelled to 
around the pole, to the music of the drums 


and tom-toms, straining and pulling back in the 
I endeavour to tear themselves loose. If they 
succeed, they are declared braves, and worthy 
to go into battle. In order to show that they are 
entitled to a special work of distinction, they 
dance afterwards in a circle, and cut their flesh 
with sharp knives until they are compelled to 
desist from loss of blood and weakness. 

The other dances customary with the Indians, 
accompanied by the drums and tom-toms, are then 
indulged in by the older braves, who vary the 
monotony of the dunce by each in turn stepping 
into the magic circle, and, with great flourish and 
egotism, recounting his own deeds of valour and 
the number of scalps taken by him. Af>er this, 
a grand dog-feast is prepared by the sou Ws, and 
partaken of by the braves with much lt..^h and 
gusto, where the participants gorge themst. ’es, 
and sleep off the e fleets like a lot of overfed hogs 
in a pen. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 

II.vvK you forgotten tlie old, old story 
You wliisiwred to me on that golden day 
When the sun wjis flooding the earth with glory, 

And hedges were fragrant and white with may ? 
Our i>nth led over the cowsUp- meadow, 

Where birds sang gaily from every tree, 

And the way was flecked with sunshine and shadow ; 
But only the sunshine fell on me. 

With the lads and lasses to go n-maying, 

That morn wc had left for a space life’s toil ; 

And wo l>eard the sound of tlieir footsteps stra.ying 
Where the hawthorn promised abundant spoil. 
Their hearts grew glad in the golden weather ; 

They gathered the flowers beneath their feet ; 

But we two loitered liehiiid together, 

For the old, old story seemed new and sweet. 

*Tis May-time again ; and youth and maiden 
Hasti n away to the country road, 

To cut. down the lioiighs that are blossom-laden, 

Or lielp to carry the fragrant load. 

The sunshine is flooding the earth with glory ; 

The birds are singing on every tree ; 

But you biive forgotten that old, old story, 

And only the sbadowB fall on me. 

E. Matiikson. 
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THE HARVEST MOON. 
Whether as a ihin tlimid of tracing her 

pale curved outline against the clear sunset sky, 
or as a broad dfulgent disc, making iiiidnight 
brilliant over tlie frosted plain, or leaving a lane 
of light across the waves, reaching from our feet 
beyond our sight, the moon lends beauty and 
biightness to our world’s scenery. She has in 
all ages been the changeful favourite of poets and 
lovers, a fact perhaps accounte<l for by the variety 
of her appearances, aided by the gentleness and 
purity of her light. Milton in U Vcnscroso desires 
to 

W alk \inseen 
On the dry smooth sluiven groun, 

To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way. 

But while the great poet is true to nature in 
his fancy, he would well know that Mdiile the 
moon might seem, to be led astray, she never was 
so. He knew that the stars 

l^ch had his }dacc ai>point(;d, each his course. 


Yet in Milton’s day little was known as to the 
real nature of these courses, compared with the 
clear and orderly teaching of our modern iistro- 
nomy. Especially is this true with regard to 
the moon, whose motions are now regularly pre- 
dicted for five years in advance, and the causes 
of her changeful appearances well understocxl. 
Most people indeed know this vaguely, but very 
few BO definitely as to be able to explain such an 
appearance, for example, as the harvest moon. 
Not very long ago we read in the ‘Answers to 
Correspondents’ of a generally very well-informed 
paper that there is a moon in March as bright 
and lasting as that which usually illuininevS the 
September evenings, but that nobody notices it 
then, fis it is of no special use to mankind ! I 
think any one who, like a friend of the writer, 
sprained his ankle during*^ the intense darkness 
of the moonless evenings of last March, would 



answer differently ! This answer is as far from 
the truth as it could well be. The full moon in 
March, instead of remaining with us evening after 
evening, disappears with great rapidity. In fact, 
any person who obscu'ves will find that March is 
as conspicuous for the brevity of moonlight as 
September is for its duration. 

Most people who live in the country will have 
noticed, too, how the full moon in midwinter rides 
high overhead, while in inidsuinrner it rolls low 
across the southci*n sky. Some of our readers 
may indeed have asked in vain an explanation of 
the.se change.s, while most will j^rohahly be inter- 
ested to have one, and to compare it with their 
own observation of the phenomena. To explain 
all the lunar changes would of course occupy too 
much space, and we shall scdect for our purpose 
the so-calh d ‘Harvest Moon,’ as that is again 
coming rou;. 1 in due season, and also as it seems 
to be one of the least generally understood. 

This appearance is not due to any lengthening 
of the time during which the moon is full, and 
still less to any enlargement of the lunar disc. 
The diameter of the apparent disc may be as i 
great, or a little gi’eater, and the moon remain 
what we popularly call ‘full’ for even a longer 
time, in winter, spi-ing, or summer, and yet no 
effect such as we see in September be produced. 

The moon in September has this peculiarity, 
however, that it rises for a good many successive 
evenings about the same time, say between six 
and nine o’clock iii the evening, and continues 
to give light all night. This enables harvest- 
work to go on continuously, night and clay, and is 
found to be a most beneficial ariangcment. F^r 
example, the moon, if full, any, on the 9th of 
SeptembeT* (a.? it is this year), will rise, for wore 
than a wecdc about that date, somewhere between 
t>.30 and 9.10 r.M. Its time of rising will be later 
each night by only some twenty minutes, and it , 
will give light the wliole night through, ’ftiie 
will givcj a full week during which there be 
very little darkness at all. Whereas, if we* tided 
the spring uiooi of 1888, full on the 27 ih bf 
March, we shall find that it rose then nearly (me 
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Aour and a half lai&i' each evening, and in iive 
days after full moon, instead of rising soon after 
eight o’clock, it did not rise tWl half- past eleven. 
These, too, are not specially chosen cases ; more 
striking ones could easily be found. 

Now, when we ask the reason for this beneficent 
behaviour of the moon at harvest-time, we are 
met with a most interesting fact at the outset — 
namely, that the cause of the harvest moon is 
the same as the cause of the harvest itself. Both 
depend on the position of the sun in the sky. 
As the great light of our world withdraws him- 
self southward, ami the short days come on, the 
harvest, stimulated by his summer beams, wliit(riis 
for tiie sickle. And this very declining motion 
brings the full moon into the position in which 
she gives light to the wagoner and the reaper. 

A little consideration will enable us to see how 
this is the cose. The position of the sun in the 
sky at the time of full moon determines the place 
then held by the moon, which at that time must 
be directly opposite the sun, and like 

His mirror, witli full face borrowing her light 
From him. 

Thus, if the sun be high overhead, the full moon 
will be below the horizon, enlightening our 
antipodes. If the sun bo setting nearly due west, 
the full moon will be rising nearly due eiist ; and 
if the sun be setting in the south-west, the full 
moon will be well risen in the north-east. Now, 
we can etusily follow the theory of tin; harvest 
moon if we grasp tliis elementary trutli, that sun 
and full moon are thus always in opposite regions 
of the sky, so that if at time of full moon we turn 
the back of our head to the sun and look straight 
before us, we shall look right to where the moon 
is, whether it be below or above the horizon. 

But as the midwinter and midsummer positions 
of the full moon are more simply explained, we 
may apply this principle to them lirst, bo that our 
readers may be prepared more eivsily to uuder- 
I stand the more complex case of the moon in 
autumn. 

First, then, take the lull moon in December. 
It then rides high in the lieavens, and comes 
further north at rising and setting than at any 
other time of yetir. Our principle demands that 
this should be because it is opposite to the sun at 
that time, and of course this is at once evident, 
for the sun is then farther south than at any other 
time. The full moon, then, must come farther 
Bortb. Vhich is the caste. 

Aga in Junef the sun is fartlior north than 
in any other month of the year. His rising and 
Betting are beautifully seen from windows which 
have even a direct northen •^«pect. Our principle 
demands that the full moon should then be far 
at its rising and setting, which again we find 
ip be the case. 

NbWj the farther north in the sky the full moon 
; ,i»> the earlier in the evening it wiU rise ; just as 
|;“^e «un rises earlier in the morning the farther 




north it comes, until at the farthest north point 
of its course it rises in summer before for.r o’clock. 
Hence the full moon in December, being far north, 
rises early, and lights the whole of the long 
winter night. Every one must have noticed the 
exceeding beauty of a frosty moonlight night at 
this season, especially if snow be on the ground. 
The dark night is transformed with a fairy-like 
brightness. The trees stand decorated with mil- 
lions of gems, and the traveller can discern his 
way nearly as well as by day. 

Again, in summer the sun being far north, the 
full moon is far south, and rises late in the 
evening, though early enough to illumine tlie 
short summer night. In fact, both sun and moon 
reverse the old proverb, ‘ Early to bed and early 
to rise for if they rise early at any time, they go 
to bed lute, and vice versd ! 

Tliese two cases of summer and winter show 
us what happens when the full moon is farthest 
to the south or to the north in the sky. Now, in 
March and .September she occupies, as we shall 
see, a position midway between her northern place 
and her southern, these two months of course 
being each like a lialf-way house betw(?eii summer 
and winter. In fact, sun and full moon in their 
yearly changes are like two men walking round a 
circular track, obliged always to keep exactly 
opposite each other. The resemldauce is closer, 
for our purpose, if we imagine four little houses 
to be erected round such a truck, (;ach tt)ward8 
one of the cardinal points. When man No. 1 is 
in the southern house, No. 2 must be in the north 
one ; and when No. 1 is in the \V(‘8tei*n house, 
No. 2 must be in the eastern. In J tine the sun 
is in his north house, and the full moon has to 
be ill the south one. Jn December the opposite 
holds true. lu March and September they are 
each in one of the half-way houses to the east 
and west. 

And wc see here what misled the author of the ^ 
answer to which w’e refeired before. He evi- | 
dently thought that when the full moon was in | 
any of these half-way houses, the same pheno- j 
meiia would occur. But he had failed to take 
account of a cardinal point in the matter — 
namely, the direclion in which she approaches and 
leaves the house. And it is this direct ion which 
causes the harvest moon. Hence, we would ask 
our readers’ careful attention to it. We will 
suppose our men to start, one from the north 
house, and the other from the south. Let No, 1, 
leaving the north, walk towards the west house 
Fir.st. If No. 2 is to keep opposite him, lie must 
take Ins way to the cast house, where he should 
arrive when No. 1 is entering the west one. 
But No. 1 will be travelling then southwards, 
and No. 2 towards the north. This is, in fact, 
what happens with sun and moon on the evening 
of full moon in September. The sun is neai'ly 
due west at his seating, and the full moon nearly 
due east at its rising. The sun is going south- 
wards to his winter position, and the i^oon is 
rapidly going northwards. 

Now, we have alrjiady seen that (joing norths 
ivarda in the sky moans rising earlier in the . 
evening. Hence, about the time of full moon in 
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September, the mooa lias a strong tendency to 
rise earlier rather than later each evening. But 
its natural tendency, with which we are all more 
or less acquainted, is to rise later each evening by 
about an hour on the average. What we might 
call the artificial tendency, due to its northward 
motion in September, is not sullicient entirely to 
counteract this, but it does reduce it from its 
average of an hour or so, to about twenty minutes, 
and that for more than a week, about tlu; time of 
ingathering of corn in this country. But, observe, 
tbia all depends on the fact that the moon is 
then moving north, night after niglit, for that 
time. 

Now, wc are prepared at once to understand 
why there is not a similar display in the month of 
March. The sun is then coming into his westei'ii 
house, travelling northwards^ and the full moon 
posses her eastern one, of course going in the 
opposite direction, or smUh wards. Hence, as going 
northwards means rising earlier in the evening, 
going southwards means rising later. Tlui full 
moon in Maridi, therefore, has an artificial tend- 
ency to rise later every night, and this, added to 
her natural tendency always to do the same, makes 
her rise an hour arid twenty minutes or so later 
each evening at that season. In fact, the aiiificiul 
tendency due to her change of place north or 
south in the sky in September is stddraclvd from 
her natural tendency to rise later, and is added, to 
it ill March. Hence slie lingers with us in the 
former month, and luistcns rapidly away in the 
latter. 

And ill this we have a curious instance of the 
subtle interweaving of influences with which we 
are surrouiKhal, and a suggestion of something on 
a higher plane than that of mere addition or 
Bublractioii. lu Murcli, tlio moon Inislciis to hMe 
her feeble beams before tlie advancing might of 
approaching summer ; and in autumn, she seems 
to linger to console man for the quick oncoming 
of the wintry daj kne.ss. 

We might only add, for the informal ion of any 
one desiring to pursue tlie problem fiirtlier, that 
there is u likeness between the moons of March 
and September, only it is the new moon in March 
which behaves as the//'// one does in September, 
and of course that thin crescent does little to 
illumine our darkness. 


JOHN A^ALE\S GUARDIAN. 

liv Daviu Chuis'HE Mitru.vy, 

Autlior of ‘ Val Stha.nue,’ ‘ Josecu’s Coat,’ 

* Uainijow U(H.I),' etc. 

CHAFTEll XXXII. 

‘Merry Christmas, sii/ said the man who brought 
in Snelling’s sliaving water. The occupant of 
the bed grunted an answer Avhich by its sound 
had little merriment or cordiality in it ; but the 
imm who waited on him was either in a resolute 
Christmas humour or did not notice Snelling’s 
tone. ‘Lovely morning, sir, real reg’lar down- 
right old-fashioned Christmas, sir. Snow six 
inches deep, sir, everywhere ; and the wind that 
cold, sir, it cuts you like a razor.* 

‘What’s there to be merry about in that?’ 
growled Srielling. 

‘ Don t know, sii/ the man returned. ‘ Christmas 


weather, sir. It’s the fashion to be cold at 
Christmas, sir ; and n man might as well be out 
of the world us out of the fashion.’ 

‘Very well,’ said'Siielliiig. ‘ \rou needn’t wait ; 

I don’t want you chattering here.’ : 

The man retired, so fur uiuibaslicd that Snclling | 
heard him whistling in the coiiidor outside. ' 

‘AVIiat ’s Christmas to him, tlje foul?’ he thought. ' 
‘AVhat’s it likely to be to me V 

He was not the man he had used to be. He 
luul fuiiiid out bis nerves, and that is a woful i 
discovery foj* any man to make. He slept ill, 
and had dreams which he could not remember, 
but which he knew wtue hoj-rible. The sense 
of them clung to him in his waking hours and 
irritated and dejiresscd liim. He began to find 
liiiiiself liable to many fits of auger when thing.s 
went wrong, and he knew very well that his 
chill rustic dignity of a year back would have 
.served his turn betlej* with the world. 

He dressed and went down-stairs to a lonely 
l>reakfast in the colhe-room. A keen north- 
easterly wind was blowing, and the chimney 
smok('<l. At the first, moiitliful id breakfast he 
to(tk, hi.s teeth grated on a morsid of burnt coal 
which had fallen into the di.sli. He rang the bell 
angrily and rated tlie waiter ; but the exercise 
aflorded bini little relief, if any. Otlier people 
were looking forward to a ilay of pleasure. He 
wa.s looking forward to a da}^ altogether blank 
and purposelei-s, a lonely and unsocial time 
beguiled by no ucenpaiion. The feeling of other 
people’s contentment and ha}»piiiess eiiij/hasised 
his solitude, and he felt bitter with the whole 
world. The landloiil came in whilst he was 
marching gloomily up and down the r(n)m. 

‘Vou 11 be going out to dinnej', of course, Mr 
SnelHng V 

‘ Who .said Snell ing. ‘ Me ? No.’ 

‘ Not ■. ing out to dinner on Christmas day, 
sir ’/’ said lUe landlord. 

‘J .siippo.se,’ hi.s gue.st returned, siraiglilening 
himself, ‘that a man may dine where he pleases.’ 

‘Oh, certainly, sir — certainly, sir! To be sure, 
Mr Snelling -U) be sure. But unluckily, sir, 
I’ve given the cook a holiday, and she’s gone 
already.’ 

‘That’s very pretty iiianagemeiit,’ Snelling 
answered angrily. ‘So a man’s to go without his 
dinner because it’s Christmas day?’ 

‘1 never thought, sir,’ said the landlord. 

‘Then you ought to have thought,’ said the 
outragcnl customer. ‘Vou ouglit to ha' come to 
me and be taught what to think. You 've got 
a man staying in your house, and you send your 
cot>k away without asking by your leave or with 
your Iwive ! You mu.st give me leave to tell you, j 
sir, you don’t know how to keep a liouse of 
entertainment.’ 

‘Really, Air Snelling,’ siiid the landlord, ‘I 
never siippo.sed ’ ^ * 

‘That what I ’in telling you/ returned Snelling. 
‘Will don’t siem t(t liavi; tlie .sense to .suppose.’ 

‘ 1 ’m very .soriy, .‘<ir,’ returned the landlord, 
‘But if it comes to that, I’ve kept this house for 
tliirty years without any Indp fiom Mr Snelling, 
aiul I siuill look respectfully for’ard to keeping ,1 
a roof over my heatl without his help in future;* | 

‘Enough sail,’ Snelling answered. ‘1 ehall : 
quit the house when it suits my pleaaure,; We • 
iieeil say no more.' 
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He and the landlord^ who had been neighbours 
since his boyhood and excellent friends hitherto, 
parted with bad blood between them. He was 
m a mood less like Ohristiniis ‘than ever, and last i 
Saturday’s newspaper, blotted, limp, ami tattered, 
made him but an indifferent companion. When 
all ’s said and done, he had a superstitious 
reverence for the social superstitions of the day. 
It W’as a day on which to eat and drink and be 
merry, and not a day on which to mope alone 
and to live on tlie cold scraps of the hu'der. 
Christmas had never been particularly merry to 
him personally, so far iis he could remember, for 
he was not a merry-making man ; but he had 
a rooted respect for the social tradition, and 
Christmas without its roast sirloin, its turkey 
and stiusnges, and its plumpudding, wiw a mere 
monstrosity of time. The very paupers had their 
beef and plum pudding, and made their hearts 
merry on tliat one day of the year. 

In an hour or two the landlord put in a second 
appearance. He was attired by this time in his 
best clothes, and was evidently ready to pay his 
Christmas visit. ‘I hope there’s no ill-will 
betwixt us, Mr Sni'lliiig,’ he said. ‘ There’s none 
o’ my side. It was natural in you to be a bit 
angry, and I suppose it was natural in me to 
tek offence at it. 1 M wish you a merry Christmas 
with all my heart, if it looked like much chance 
of your having one.’ 

‘ llieer, theer!’ returned Snelling with half a 
sigh; ‘let’s say no more about it. You’d have 
asked if you’d ha’ thought about it. It’s not 
your business, nor yet your way, to be disobliging. 

1 w’as a bit too ])eppery, 1 daresjiy.’ 

‘Cornel’ said the landlord, ‘that’.s comfortable. 
I’ve got a drop o’ brown sherry in the private 
bar, the like of which you don’t see ofttm. Just j 
a glass now, Mister Snelling. It’s Christinas 
morning, and that ’s what you can’t say every day 
in the year.’ 

Snelling assented ; and he and the plump laud' 
lord and the meagre hind lady drank a glass of 
wine together aiul wished each other a merry 
Christmas, lie had never felt , so lonely in liis 
life, aurl he could have cdung to the landlord for 
company’s sake. The pair drove away in their 
dogcart, ami he waved tlu ni from the door. Then 
the one servant remaining in the house locked 
the place up and retired to her own (piarters. 
The silence of the house was oppressive, and 
the loneliness and monotony of the minutes grew 
to seem scai'cely endurable. The fear lest he 
should incense Shorthoiise by his absence, and 
through him, should ofleiid Cecilia, had always 
been present to hi.s mind, but never so strongly 
as now. His lonely misery pushed him towards 
company, and was strong enough lo have made 
the wor.se appear the better reason. If, as he 
more tlian tlirec-foiirths .‘inspected, Jousseraii was 
Ris rival, he himseif was doing a foolish thing in 
staying away, and in giving his enemy a chance 
to put as dark a complexion as he could upon 
his character. On a suddnp it seemed an act of 
madness to stay luvay. The one chance he had of 
a reconciliation with Cecilia lay in this Christmas 
dinner. If Jous.serau’s rivalry were real, and not 
a mere creation of his fancy, his one course 
was to let her sec the two pretenders to her 
hand together and judge between t^Jem. He W’as 
vaiy far from being afraid of comparison, for he 


was simply powerless to Judge of the faculties 
and cliarms which were on the artist’s side. 

‘ The wench ’ll want to marry a man, I reckon,’ 
he thought, as he surveyed the rellection of his 
own stalwart shoulders. ‘I could break that 
little chap across my knee. What’s she likely 
to see in a fellow like him, a little black-a- 
vised chap the colour of a piece of coal ? She ’ll 
want to marry a white man if she marries at 
all. If it got into her head as I was afraid 
to face him because of what he said about me 
—why, I’ve been no le8.s than a fool to think 
of shunning him. The only way’s to face her, 
and never to give her a minute alone with him 
if I can help it. I’ll put Shorthoiise up to it 
too. lie’s not the man to let his daughter marry 
a foreigner.’ 

Animated by thi.s new resolve, he rang the 
bell, and the lonely servant answered from her 
di.stant quarters. ‘ I ’m going out, young woman,’ 
he said, addressing her, ‘and I mayn’t be home 
till midnight. See there’s somebody left to sit 
up for me.’ 

The girl promised, and retired ; and he went 
up to his own room to dress. He attired him- 
self with scrupulous ex'aitne.ss. The fire had 
destroyed his wardrobe, and he. had been obliged 
to provide himself with a complete outfit, so 
that every tiling he owned was brand-new. Since 
lie took rather an uniKsual pride in hi.s person 
for a man of his social jiositioii, the t.hiiig.s were 
of the best. When he was fully attired, he sur- 
veyed him-self witli complete approval ; and then 
.summoning the girl anew, oj*<leretl her to undo 
the fastenings of the door, and so passed into 
the street. A four-mile walk in bright winter 
weather would make by no means a had pre- 
paration for dinner. The six inchc.s of snow 
upon the ground made little difie.rence to him ; 
but for comfort’.s .sake, lie carried a change of 
shoes neatly done up in brown paper under his 
arm. 

He found, like most men, that bodily motion 
in the open nir lent a brighter colour to his 
thoughts ; and as he walked, his coiirnge rose 
so fast that, by the time he had readied the 
old church in the val(3 and had .so got fuiidy 
into the country, he felt like a man foredoomed 
to conquer. In hi.s lower moods the.se fluctua- 
tions disturbed him, and he recognised his own 
changeablene.'^H of temper with great misgiving. 
But when the plea.santer hour recurred, it fed 
and warmed him like meat and fire, and he 
wa.s always persuaded that the change was per- 
maiieiiL. 

He re.ached the house, and found that he had 
only just arrived in time.. Joiisserau was there 
already, and so also were Isaiah and Mrs Winter, 
who had brought young John with them. There 
also was a Beacon-Hargatc lover with liis lass, 
tt young lady from Heydon Hey, an old school- 
fellow of Cecilia’s, who obviou.sly triumphed in 
her engagement, and audibly instructed her fianci 
in table matters. 

‘George, pour out your wine into the little 
glass, not the big one. — George, don’t leave your 
napkin folded on the table. — George, dmi’t eat 
with your knife ; I do declare you inaKe me 
shudder,’ By these and similar exhortations, 
the young lady from Heydon Hey made the 
dinner-hour a time of joy, and indisputably 
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established her superiority of breeding over the 
young gentleman from Beacon-Hargate. 

Cecilia sat at one end of the table, and the 
farmer at the other, and Bnelling was rejoiced 
to find himself placed on the girl’s right. Jous- 
serau sat by the farmer at the other end, in 
a position where he could not even exchange 
a glance with her. The yeoman addressed most 
of his conversation to his fair neighbour; and 
bis alternate drawl and snap sounded pretty con- 
stantly, as he regaled her with a disqni.sition 
on the breeding of beef, a subject wliicli arose 
naturally from the presence of the roast sir- 
loin. 

‘Theer’s nothing like the rough Scotch for 
flavour, when t]i(?y’re in prime order and have 
been rested and well fed. A man ’ud no more 
think of buying ’em as milcli-kine than he’d 
think of marrying an ugly old woman for love.’ 
This was Mr Snelling’s notion of gallantry, a 
genial mixture of implied compliment with solid 
converse. ‘Mixed with tlie South Devon, I’ve 
known ’em do pretty well in that way even ; 
but as for milk, for yield and quality, there’s 
nothing like the Hereford.’ 

Jousserau talked with even lea-< fluency than 
Snclling ; but ( Vcilia thonglit that if he liad 
been seated near lier, he might have chosen other 
and more attractive tluunes. It is hard to be 
an iml'avoured rival. The poor creature can do 
nothing right. The stupidest hufialitini of the 
chosen one will shine brighter than his most 
brilliant repartee, and if he happen to be the 
dull man of the two, the lady’s conception of 
him is indeed niouriiful. Snell ing flowed on 
unconscious so long ns the dinner lasted, and 
conceived himself to be immensely entertaining 
and polite. 

When at last the meal was over- and a Christ- 
mas dinner in that part of the world is not a thing 
to be hurried or to be 1reate<l lightly — the gentle- 
men sat down to a bottle of port, and the ladies 
retii’cd to the best parlour for tea. The whole 
meal was strange to Jousserau, and he remarked 
it and its incidents with a humorous interest. 
It was about his ordinary hour for breakfast; 
and tlie appetites displayed by Isaiah, Smdling, 
and the farmer, ami even by the young man from 
Beacon 'llargate, astonished him. The young man 
from Beacon -Hurgate was at a disadvantage by 
reason of the watchfulness of the young lady from 
Heydon Iley ; but he was a trencliermau of no 
mean (piality, and gained Shorthonse’s conlial 
good-will by liis strict attention to the business 
of the moment. 

Tlie little artist drank his single gl.ass of wine, 
and found himself reproached by his host. ‘The 
bottle's wjith you, Mr Jous.serong,’ said Short- 
house. ‘Fill up and pass it on. Niver keep 
your neighbour thirvSty of a Christmas day, of 
all days in the year.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Jousserau. *I have drink 
enough, 1 do never drink of a morning. I 
have not yoiu* English head.’ — Snelling sat warm, 
full-fed, and self-satisfied, and complacently de- 
spised him.— ‘If you make no objection, 1 wdll 
join th^ ladies and take with them a cup of 
tea.’ 

‘T^t him go,’ cried Snelling. A fellow who 
could hardly put two words together, who shirked 
his bottle after the first glass at a Christmas | 
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dinner, and stood five feet four in liis stockings, 
was a creature a true-born Briton might safely 
despise. • 

‘Oh, come!’ said Shorthouse ; ‘we must mek 
a better Englishman o’ you than that. I'hut ain’t 
how you keep Christmas in your own country.’ 

‘We do not much keep the Christmas iii our 
country,’ Jousserau answered ; and the four who 
beard this statement fell back in tlieir chairs and 
stared at liiiiL Here, indeed, was a heathen state 
of things, an utter barbarism, the like of which 
they had never dreamed of. 

With few further excuses, the foreigner was 
iiermitted to withdraw. The better instructed 
Britons remained behind, and got solemnly and 
stupidly bemused on the heavy an<l ripe old port 
which was the pride of Shorthouse’s heart, and 
had been in liis cellar when liis father died. By- 
and-by they were aware of music in the adjoining 
room, to which the wonum-fulk and Jousserau 
had withdrawn. This made them all the more 
romfortable and coutenteil with themselves, for 
they knew that if they had been in tlie chamber 
where the music was going on, they would have 
been expected to sit munichancc and to look 
solemn. They looked solemn, and sat for the 
most part silent now; but then there is all the 
diflereiice in the world between doing a thing 
because it comes natural at the moment and doing 
it in obeilieuce to an ordinance y«>u despise. Not 
one of the quartette knew anything about music, 
or cared more than he knew. The licaily old port, 
the ufter-dinner lethargy, tlie waini fire, and the 
angles of the chairs into which they hud fitted 
themselves, were all inviting. 

Wlien Jousserau entered the best parlour, lie 
found iMrs Isaiah holding forth on the ailments 
incidental to early infancy, for the benefit of the 
young In ’y from Ileydon Hey. Cecilia was 
seated b) the firesuie, rather languidly turning 
over the pages of a book. Her piano stood open 
near where she. .sat, and M. Jousserau, scheming 
1.0 bo near her, made a jireteuce of that fact, and 
strolling over to the instrument, turned over the 
page.y of jv volume of music which stood U|,)oii it. 
‘dll, you have Fieiich songs,’ he said .suddenly 
turning to her. ‘Do yon speak, then, Frencli'?’ 

‘Oh no,’ t;he answered. ‘There are English 
translations to all of them.’ She turned round 
in her chair and read aloiul the first line at which 
he had opened the volume: ‘It was Duiioy, the 
young and brave.’ 

‘A thousand excuses,’ said Jousserau. ‘Diinoia 
I beg your pardon. Perljaj^s it is Dunoy in 
English.’ 

‘No, no,* said Cecilia; *I am sure it is not. 
Theixi is no such name in English. 1 am really 
obliged to you for telling me. 1 should like to be 
able to siiig the French. We wore supposed to | 
learn at school; but 1 have fc^’gotten, ii ever I*, 
knew anything.’ 

* If 1 could have the pleasure to give you 
lessons,’ said Jousserau eagerly. 

The girl bln.shed, and at that the little artist 
blushed and began to flutter curiously. If he 
had kept his own old free- and -ea.sy ways, lie 
would have spoken his mind long ago, for in that 
respect he had been ns quick in action as Denys 
of Burgundy himself. But there w'os a nimbus 
about this pafticular maiden, a sacred protecting 
! light wdiich half frightened him. 
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‘You sing?’ she asked, to cover her own con- 
fusion. ‘Will you sing tliat for me, Monsieur 
Jousserau, and show me what* the accent should 
be like?’ 

‘I will try,’ he answered modestly. ‘But you 
must not laugh at me ; 1 sing a little for rny own 
amusement’ He took his seat at the niano, and 
struck out boldly the opening chorus of Kn 
partant pour la Ho had n mellow and 

powerful voice, fairly cultivated, and he sang, as 
might have been expected of him, with spirit and 
feeling. When he came to the last lines of the 
first verse, Cecilia was sure that one half the 
soldier’s petition was already granted to him, and ■ 
Jousserau was quite certain that he had the other: 

Tliat I iiiijjlit be the bravest kni^jlit, 

And love the fairest fair. 

Cecilia, though not yet aware of tlie character 
of her own sentiments, admired the little man 
beyond description. It goes without saying that ■ 
she had never seen anybody like him; and in ! 
affairs of the licart, novelty goes for much. It ! 
counts for more when all the novelties are admir- ! 
able, and Jousserau was not merely an astonishing | 
artist, and vouched for by the vicar and his own | 
manner as a gentleman, hut he was alive from | 
head to heel, unlike the bovine men she bad lived • 
amongst from her chiblhood, who knew neither ' 
how to feel nor express an unselfish interest in ! 
anything. The girl had never seen anything like 
his quick southern smile; nor anything, again, 
like nis defenmtial and courteous maimer; nor 
anything, again, like Ills generous, unpretending 
absence of any assumption of superiority over tlic 
rougher and less cultured people with whom he 
chose to mingle. 

When Snelling and his convives came in at last, 
Jousserau Wiis telling storie.s of liis nativ’'e Arles, 
and putting so much rjuaintness, verisimilitude, 
and fun into them that the two girls and the 
elder woman were brimming over with laughter. 

‘We’ve got nothing to thank you for, Isaiah,’ 
said Mrs Winter; ‘but if it hadn’t been for Mr 
Jousserong wc might have been as dull as ditch- 
water. 1 will say this for Mr ,lous.serong,’ she 
added, still laughing with both hands spread out 
upon her knees, ‘ lie ’s the best good company 1 
ever met.’ 

The phrase stung Snelling, and left a dull, 
slow, burning pain of jealousy. Cecilia, like the 
others, was beaming with good-huinonr, and he 
thought w-ifli a pang that she had never looked so 
in his presence, an<l that he had no power to move 
her in that way. A^'ery good, then; let a solbl 
man show his own particular qualities. This 
foolish froth of fun, over which two silly young 
women, and one silly old one, were cackling with 
fenjoyment was nc^t the only thing in the world. 
The solid man did his best, and talked parish 
politics in that bassoon-like drawl of his, with its 
rise and snap in the l "^l^ddle of every sentence. 
Everybody listened perforce, but nobody laughed. 

had killed the innocent and harmless gaiety, 
and Cecilia looked bored and weary. She went 
back to her book again, and began to turn its 
leaves over as listlessly as before. The orator 
;^^ntod her want of interest angrily ; Tnit he had 
the will nor the means to^'show his dis- 
[^|>roval. The girl had been happy whilst she 


talked with Jousserau. Was it possible that, after 
all, breadth of limb, length of purse, and solidity 
of character were not the only things to woo a 
woman to a marrying mind ? 

CHARTREUSE. 

AVhen the republican government in France sup- 
pressed so many of tlie religious Orders, an excep- 
tion was made in favour of tlie Carthusians of the 
Orande Chartreuse ; and much occasion for satirical 
remark did this exception provoke, because the 
' reason for the exception wa.s so manifest — that 
1 the French were unwilling to drive a flourish- 
ing manufacture out of France into Switzerland, 
whither, or to Tyrol, the Carthusians would have 
migrated at once, carrying wdth them their secret, 
had the republican government resolved to extin- 
guish them. But this was not the sole reason of 
the exception made in their favour : tlie Car- 
' thusians of the Grande Cliartreuse pay to the 
state annually a dut}' of six hundred thousand 
francs for alcohol ; and if the Carthusians were 
abolished, the state would accordingly be six 
hundred thousand francs the poorer annually, and 
Austria or Switzerland so much the riclier. But 
that was not all. Another consideration was, 
that the expulsion of the Carthnsinns and the 
transference of their business elsewhere would 
most assuredly have roused disturbances in the 
Department of Jsiu*e. 

Tlie manufacture of the famous liqueur Char- 
treuse is a benefit to the entire Department, as 
the inhabitants are well aware, and relieves them 
from onerous rate.s. P'or the (kirthiisians who 
manufacture it are the members of a strict 
Order, one of the very strictest, and th(*y do not 
want money for themsedves ; tliey live the most 
.solitary and abstemious of lives, indulge in no 
splendour, not even of ecclesiastical buildings ; 
and all the profits made by the sale of the liqueur, 
the secret of whose manufactui'e they alone 
po.s.sess, goes for the general good. Jt is said 
that the profits obtained from the sale of the 
liqueur amount to the annual sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling — a princely 
income ; but the Cartliusians make a princely 
use of it. Almost all of the income is spent in 
the relief of the poor and in works of general 
utility. There is hardly a hospital or asylum of 
any sort in Dauphine for sick, for insane, for 
orphans, that has not either been wholly founded 
or supported more or less by the Carthusians 
of the Grande Chartreuse. But this does not 
exhaust their munificence : they build bridges, 
contribute towards the construction of new roads, 
of schools and churches. They pay towards the 
conveyance of water by pipes and aqueducts to 
the towns from the pure mountain-springs. 
Further, hardly a tradesman who gets into diffi- 
culties in Grenoble and other towns and villages 
of the Department but appeals to the abbot of 
the Grande Chartreuse for help ; and the abbot, 
after candnl examination, and after having satw- 
fied himself as to the honesty and respectabilitjr 
of the man in trouble, will lend him th^ money 
necessary to avert ruin without demanding 
interest on the sum. It is said — but such cases 
cannot be proved — that the Carthusians have 
come to the assistance of certain officials who had 
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not dealt over-scrupuloualy witli public money seurs, equal the delicate flavour of the Chartreuse, 
in their trust, and have saved their reputations, Tliia li(iueur leaves the monastery of the Grande 
and given them opportunities of recovering them- Chartreuse, in D^uphine, in peculiarly fonned, 
selves. h)W, broad bottles, with the label and seal bearing 

Recently, not a little uneasiness reigned in the the arms of the convent and the letters ‘D.O.M? 
Department, for it M%as rumoured that the house (Deo Optimo Maximo) as pledges of genuineness, 
of liothscliild had offered to buy the nianiifactiire It must not T>e supposed that the monks are 


low, broad bottles, with the label and seal bearing 
the arms of the convent and the letters ‘ D.O.M? 


of liothscliiid had offered to buy the nianiifactiire It must not T>e supposed that the monks are 
and the receipt of the General of the Order for engage*! in distillation of spirits and the mixing 
the sum of eighty millions of francs. We can of herbs anil bottling of liqueur. I’liey live 
understand that this oficr w^os a tempting one, apart from the manufacture in their abbey in 
if it had been made; for the manufacture of the the High Alps of Daupliine, and the manufacture 
liqueur had greatly extended, and was extending takes place in extensive factories in the same 
annually, to the disturbance of the object for mountain basin, but di.sconnected with the abbey, 
which the Order was constituted. Tliat Order Tliis abbey of the (drande Chaiireiise is the 
was established by St Bruno to be no other than headquai ters of the Ordci*, which has other houses 
a collection of hermits. The Carthusians are not in Franci', Italy, Switzerland, and Austria — in 
like ordinary friars and monks ; they do not all, fifteen. The manufacture is carried on by 
meet in hall for common meals. Each hermit paid operatives, and the village population is 
has his own cell and garden, or yard, a little employed in the (adlectiim of the requisite herbs, 
w'orkshop, and a sleeping apartment. His food Some of these are hecomiiig scarce owing to the 
is handeil in to him througii a trap-door in the extent to which they have been gathered. The 
wall, so constructed that neither lie who .serves herbs arc mixed with which is purchased 

nor he who receives the food can see each other, by the abbey, not manufactured by it, and then 
Each moidc is required to exercise some trade or they are distilled along with the spirit. Only 
profession, as idleness is strictly contrary to rule, one of the monks, the Steward, supervises the 
The monks live on the simplest diet ; and meet operations ; and onl}' one of tlie.se operations is 
each other only in church for united offices, with conducted in secret, and that is the mixture of 
one exception. That one exception is a peculiarity the herbs, in which consists the secret. The 
of the Order. Every Saturday the gates of the ro.«t of the brothers of the Onler have nothing 
monastery are thrown open, and the monks have whatever to do with the manufacture ; they 
perfect liberty for a couple of houi*.s to make follow tludr silent, (piiet life independent of 


excursions and take uvalks together —solitary if it. 


they like, or in twos and threes, just as pl(!a9c.s 
them, and talk as much as tliey like. j 

Now, with men under such a rule and adhering 


The miuiufactiire of Chartreuse is of compara- 
tively iiiodeiTi oj'igiii. Till IS.'lo, in the (^raude 
(Jhartreii.se alone, an elixir wa.s made of certain. 


to it with the utmo.st strictues.s, the growth of herbs steepe<l and distilled in brandy for medicinal 
the great biisiiies.s of (Jhartreusc-makiiig mu.'<t be pnrpo.ses ; and it wa.s solely as a remedy that the 
somewhat of an encumbrance, and the temptation original Chartreuse wa.s employed and distrib- 
mii.st be great to be rid of it. The belief, very uted by the brothers. That Ineir decoction would 

S revuleiit in the Departmoiit, is, that the hoinse of become a liipieuv for the pidate of luxury never 
Rothschild desire, having eflected the piuvliase, occurre to them. In time, however, both the 
to turn the manufacture into a Joint-stock nianufacLiire was improved and the fame of its 
Company. This pro.spect by no mean.s pleases excellence extended ; .so that the rude old work- 
the inliabit)int.s of the Department. It is said, .shops in which the brothers distilled the herbs 
and again denied, that Pope Leo .\II1. favoured no longer sulliced, and mnv building.s were erected, 
the project of tlie Rothschilds when mooted some and operatives came into tliat Alpine basin to 
years ago ; and that ho sent a messenger to the lend tlieir aid to the peuplexed and overworked 
General of tire Order strongly urging the. aluimluii- brothers. Now, the manufacture bus called into 
ment of the manufacture. The Osservatore liouiano, existence quite a small town. Formerly, three 
however, denies that this was 80 . kinds of Chartreuse were made— the white, the 

There has occurred friction between Rome and yellowq and the green ; but the ivliite lias been 
the Order on otlier occasions ; notably, wlien, abandoned of lute years. Tlie green is both the 
after the taking of Rome by the Italians, Pius strongest and the most exi)eii.siyo. There is 
IX., feeling tlju ]o.s.s of liis income through the more alcohol in the green than in the yellow, 
absorption of the Papal State.s into Italy, sought It is hinted that the reveu’enJ fathers theniselves 
indemnification through Peter’s I’ence. He then regard a blend of the tuo as the perfection of 
demanded of the (kirtliusians an annual sub- the liqueur in the proportions of one-third greeu 
vention of a million francs. This they con- to two-thirds yellow. 

sidered a.s extortionate, and the General rcnioii- Near Florence is the Certosa, in the Val d’Eramo, 
Btrated. The pope insisted. Thereupon, the where the Carthusians al‘<o manufacture a Ch^r^ 
General lo.st patience, and declared that the Order treu.se liqueur, gn*en, delicictlisly flavoured withi 


would only pay into the papal coffers wdiat it angelica. The. monks arc suppressed, and only 
chose, and would bind itself to no particnl.ar a few' old ones Huger on, and are not perinittodjR 
sum. As may be imagined, such opposition did to take novices. IlciKe their Cluirtreuse wiU,prOr|;| 
not meet with favour at the Vatican, and the hably peri.sli with tliem. In Florence itself thfi ■ 
Benedictines have been encouraged to rival the Dominicans of Sta Maria Novella had also 
Cartlrtsians with a liqueur of their own composi- manufactory of elixiis and scents. Thay 
tiim; also liave the monks of Tre Fontme, with been dispersed, and the Government has sold 
the ‘ Eucalyptictt,’ derived from the Eucalyptn.s manufactory, their very pots-— and portrait 
plantations in the Camp.agna near Home ; but the invenloft of the several elixirs — to spepulatofil^l^ 
none of the.se can, in the estimation of connois- w'ho are installed in their room, and who 
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on tlie old credit of the manufactures of the 
‘banished friars. 

Will the Chartreuse of the future have the 
qualities in such perfection ns that of the present ? 
Will the guarantee of a Joint-stock Company be 
as reliable as that of the Order of St Bruno? 
Tlie amount of Alpine plants is limited. More 
than a certain quantity of tlie liqueur cannot be 
sent forth in the year, and this it is which gives 
to the Chartreuse its high cost. We can hardly 
expect that a Company will be os scrupulous in 
adhering to the receipt. Let us hope that the 
good brothers will not sell their secret and their 
uwtory, but still send fortli the bottles labelled 

aaiA. 


MRS LAM SHED'S WILL. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 

CHAP. I.— MR DOTTLESOX IS PUZIZLED. 

Mr Montague Dottleson, East India merchant 
of Calcutta and Loudon, was writing letters in 
the library of his private residence in Blake wood 
Square, Kensington. It was Sunday afternoon, 
and the rain was coming down with steady per- 
sistency, as though it had made up its mind to 
keep Londoners indoors for the rest of the day. 
Mr Dottlesoii, who was a methodical man in 
everything, made a regular practice of going for a 
long walk every Sunday after lunch ; and wlien 
the W'eather presiiined to interfere with this 
arrangement the effect upon his temper was in- 
felicitous. Accordingly, it is our misfortune to 
present him to the reader at a moment when lie 
is decidedly snappish and surly. 

‘Very aggravating,’ said he, throwing down 
his pen and going to the window ; ^no chance of 
its clearing np either. How 1 detest a wet 
Sunday ! ’ 

He picked up a book, and made himself com- 
fortable in an armchair ; but lie had hardly read 
a page when the door opened and his daughter 
Kate ap])eared. She was a fair, pretty girl of 
twenty, whose gentleness and tact saved her from 
coming in collision with her irascible parent at 
times when other members of the household 
shrank from the consefpienccs of intruding upon 
his privacy. 

♦Well, what’s the matter?’ asked Mr Dottleson 

curtly. 

♦Grandmamma isn’t feeling very well this after- 
noon, papa.’ 

Kate tad not completed her errand, but knew 
from her father’s manner tliat she had come 
in at a time when it was best to say ns little 
as possible ; when he was in tliis humour, 
he, .was certain to jump at any opportunity for 
grumbling, and wofild finish her message for 
her. 

♦She wants that doctor, I suppose?’ snarled 
Mr Dottleson. ' “ 

* Perhaps we had better send for him.’ 

Mr Dottleson threw down his book and frowned 
savagely. * Isn’t it a very singular thing, Kate, 
4hat your maternal grandmother should select 
^is impecunious young prig Lakeworth to be her 
attendant, when there are half-a-dozeii 
i^fisvieneed practitionei's living within a stone’s^ 


throw of the square? Isn’t it very curious that 
Mrs Lamshed never knew what illness was or 
asked to see a doctor until she met this Dr Lake^ 
worth at Scarborough last summer? Her confi- 
dence in him is positively touching, and passes 
my comprehension altogether.’ 

"it W’as evidently a mystery to Kate also, for 
she shook her head sloAvly and looked out of the 
window. It was a fad of her grandmother’s to 
liave Dr Lakeworth ; and when a patient has 
remdied the eighties, perhaps one physician can 
do little more than another. 

‘ I don’t know why she likes him, papa,’ 

♦ I suppose you must .send for him ; but I don’t 
imagine lie will thank Mrs Lam.shed for bringing 
him tlirough a mile and a half of back streets on 
a day like this, just to tell her that her heart is 
much the same as it was the day before yester- 
day.’ 

Kate left the room without making jiny reply, 
and her father walked over to the liearthrug and 
proceeded to address the figure he saw rejected in 
the mirror above the man ted -piece. Many people 
have a habit of ‘talking to themselves,’ and Mr 
Dottleson cultivated it to a remarkable extent ; 
it was his peculiarity, fdioiigh, that lie could not 
take himself properly into confidence unless lie 
saw liimself in the glass. He stood with his left 
hand thrust into his waistcoat pocket, emphasising 
tlie remarks he made half aloud with his right 
forefinger. 

‘Now, will you have the goodness to tell me 
what my motber-in-law wants with tliis young 
medico ? He ’s got no practice to speak of ; he s 
got nothing any one can see to recommend him, 
Olid he livc.s most inconveniently far away. Ever 
since she met him last year, she has required 
medical ad via*., and no advice but bis will do. 
When she thinks she’s seedy, he’s called in to 
earn a hie; and when she’s well, he’s called in to 
receive it. He ’s never out of the house. I wonder 
lie doesn’t take lodgings next door, to be close to 
the gold mine.— I tell you candidly,’ continued 
Mr L)oUk‘soii, suddenly withdrawing his hand 
from hi.s pocket and tapping the palm impressively 
with bis finger-tips — ‘ 1 tell you candidly that if 1 
didn’t know the old lady would alter her will 
without compunction, 1 ’d forbid Dr Charles Lake- 
worth the house. — Why, bless my heart ! if Mrs 
Lainslied live.s ten years longer, .she’ll spend every 
filiilling of her twenty thousand in physic and 
fee.s.’ 

This final prediction, although made by himself, 
80 worked upon Mr Dottleson that he swung 
round upon Ins heel and stamped on the floor. 

Mrs Lamshed, who was the mother of his 
departed wife, was eighty-otie years of age, and 
in spite of liei* frequent calls for the doctor, gave 
every promise of maintaining her interest in mun- 
dane affairs for ten or even twenty years longer. 
* I ’in an old woman,’ she was wont to say ; * but 
I was an old woman when I was forty, and I 
haven't grown a day older .since— not a clay.’ 

And indeed Mrs Lamshed seemed almost as 
active niid sprij^itly now os she had been half 
a century ago. Fourteen years before, the middle- 
aged, dust-dried lawyer who looked after heiscon- 
ceiiis had come to urge the desirability of making 
her will. 

‘Make my will!’ cried, she. ‘I’ll make it, if 
you ’re afraid you won’t live to do it, Smuggles j 
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but I hadn’t begun to think about it yet ! Why 
should If However, the solicitor’s armimeiits 
prevailed, and the thing was done, * to oblige her 
old friend, who had always taken good care of 
her affairs, and was in a hurry to finish them.’ 
And though the fact has no bearing upon this 
story, we may nieiition that the engrossing of Mrs 
Lamshed’s will was the last bit of professional 
work the careworn Smuggles ever did for his 
client. He was twenty years her junior ; but he 
passed from Lincoln’s Inn to another place long 
before she began to use spectficles. 1'he spring of 
vitality was strong in I^lrs Lainahed. 

Mr Dotllesou turned away from the mirror to 
which he had l)(?on confiding his woes, and went 
up-stairs to see his mother-in-law, whom he found 
in the drawing-room with Kate. 

‘I’m sorry to hear you’re not well,’ he said, 
going to her side. 

The old lady looked up and smiled. ‘I’m 
petting very hadile, Montague, though 1 don’t look 
It, I am not nnite up to the mark, and thought 
I ’d like to see Lakewoith.’ 

‘They sent for him lialf an hour- ago. But 
don’t you think, now, that a more experienced 
man should be called in 'r 

‘Lakeworth will do nicely, Montague ; he under- 
stands my constitution.’ 

When an old lady is convinced that one par- 
ticular man ‘ understands her constitution,’ no 
reasoning will move her. Mr Dottlesou knew 
this, nn<l did not press tlie expediency of making 
a change. 

‘Wliat do you think is wrong, this time?’ he 
said, sitting down near lier. 

‘It’s the heart,’ replied Mrs Lam.sbe<l with a 
deep sigh, which diil not seem quite genuine 
somehow. 

Mr Dottleson tried to put on a look of grieved 
anxiety, but only succeoilcHl in appearing sulky 
and incredulous. ‘I trust not — hope you’re 
mistaken,’ he said. ‘ I must speak to Hr Lake- 
worth when he comes.’ 

His tone implied that he held the young man 

E ersonally responsible for the condition of Mrs 
lamshcd’s heart, whatever it might bo, and in- 
tended to know wliat he meant by it. He rose 
as he spoke and wont back to the library, where 
he tried to interest himself once more in his 
book. 

‘I don’t think pajia likes Dr Lakeworth,’ said 
Kate, as soon as the door had closed behind her 
parent. 

‘ 1 don’t know wby, I ’m sure ; but be doesn’t 
seem so pleased to soe him as you do, child.’ 

Kate laughed a little, and said no more. It 
was lier heart, and not her grandmother’s, which 
gave reason for Charles Lake worth’s frequent 
visits ; and the eagerness with which she pounced 
upon any excuse for calling him in to see Mrs 
Lamshed had been a fruitful source of niniisement 
to that lady, until she allowed Kate to see that 
slie understood the manceuvre. 

Mr Dottleson bad never thought of his mother- 
in-law’s favourite in connection with his daughter. 
He was essentially a grasping mercenary man, 
and thenar always Ixdore his eyes was, that Mrs 
Lamshed might alter her will and beciueath her 
property to this doctor. He had heard of ladie.s 
who hud cut off their rightful heirs in favour of 
their medical attendants, and Mi's Lamshed was 


eccentric enough for anything. If any one had 
told him that Kate was the attraction, he would 
have laughed at th^ idea. Bhe had nothing, and 
would have nothing but what he chose to give 
her ; and it was not likely that a man who had 
to push his way in the woild would encumber 
himself W’ith a wife. Dr Lakeworth was dancing 
attendance on the old lady in the hope of getting 
her money, and really she seemed so fond of 
inm tliat the danger was making him very 
uneasy. 

lie jjot up and opened the door slightly, that 
he might hear the doctor’s arrival, and also ascer- 
tain whether Kate stayed in tlie room during Mrs 
Lamshed’s interview with the young man. Dr 
Lakeworth went straight up-stairs when he came, 
and remained with the two ladies for fully an 
hour and a quarter, whilst Mr Dottleson sat 
fuming and fidgeting in the library below. 

‘ Much value the fellow’s time must be,’ he 
sneered, looking at his watch, when the door up- 
stairs opened, and Mrs Lanislied’.s shrill cracked 
voice arose, cautioning the doctor not to forget 
that he had promised to come and see her on 
Tuesday. 

‘I’ll waylay him as he goes out, and find out, 
once for all, whether there ’s any actual necessity 
for these incessant visits.’ 

‘ (lood-afternoon, Mr Lakeworth,' he said, meet- 
ing the doctor in the hall. ‘Just come this way 
for a moment, if you please.’ He led the way 
into the libiary, motioning the .young man to 
follow him with tlie iiompous air wliich had 
gained him the .sohricpict of ‘ Majestic Monty ’ 
among his City fjiends. 

‘I wished to ask you whether there is any 
cause for anxiety regarding Mjs Lamslieil’s health,’ 
he said when (’harles Lakeworth was seated. 

‘Mrs Lamshed is under the impression that 
slie is suflt ring from .some internal malady ; but 
1 am uiuiIm to detect anything amiss. Of course 
any organic complaint wouhl be serious to one 
of her advanced age ; but 1 have no reason to 
s’qipose there is the least cause fur anxiety.’ 

I’erhaps the confident tone of Dr Lakeworth’s 
reply irritated his questioner ; for Mr Dottleson 
put oil hi.s most majestic air, and lixing his pbicc- 
arrj on his somewhat rubicund nose, he elevated 
that feature until he could bring his dull fish-like 
eyes to bear upon his companion. ‘ Is that your 
opinion ? ’ he asked with light stre.ss on tlio pos.se8- 
sive pronoun. 

‘That’s luy opinion,’ responded the doctor 
quietly. 

‘Then there’s no actual neco.^sity for your 
rather frequent professional visits V 

‘I can do nothing for Mi's Lamshed hut allay 
her fears about herself. They are groundless ; 
but a lady of her yeans is naturally prone to 
make nuicli of any little feeling of indi.'^position.’ * 

Mr Dottleson lay hack in his ^haii-, considering 
what he ha<l better say next. If lie made any 
attempt to discouiage Dr Lakeworth’s calls, it 
would infallibly come to his mother- in -law’s earSi ; 
and her re.sentment might pioduce results very ; 
detrimental to himself. It would not do to attack 
the position from this side, when he had only 
hi.s suspicions to woi k upon ; it W’ould be less 
risky to go to the root of the matter with 
Tiamshed. Ht^rose from his chair and extended 
his hand. ‘I ’ll say good -evening, then, Mr 
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worth : you have relieved my mind very much 
regorcling your patient.' 

Charles Lakeworth left tlje house, and Mr 
Dottleson went in search of liis mother-indaw. 
He meant to lose no time in putting her on her 
guard against this insidious enemy ; but he knew 
that he would have to approach the subject very 
canifully. 

* I am very pleased to learn from Dr Lakeworth 
that your fears about yourself are unfounded,* he 
said cheerfully. 

*Oh yea ; lie thinks I’m all right,* replied Mrs 
Lamshed. ‘ I’ve great confidence in Lakeworth.’ 

‘I’m afraid he takes advantage of it to drain 
your purse pretty licuvily in fees.* 

‘He wants ’em,’ replied tlic ohl lady dryly. 
‘Poor fellow ! lie finds it hard to make both ends 
meet But he ’ll make his way ; I ’m going to 
help him.* 

It was bad enough to hear that this hanger-on 
was sent for more to benefit himself than the 
patient ; but Mrs Lamshed’s last words made Mr 
Dottleson turn red with anger. ‘Help,* in his 
vocabulary, was synonymous with money, and 
here was Ids mother-iu-law coolly telling him, 
her heir, that she was going to give hidp to an 
utter stranger who had no claim upon her what- 
ever. It was quite time that he did speak to 
her, so he cleared his throat and began without 
more ado: ‘You know that of late it has often 
oeciirred to me that Dr Lakewortli’s attention to 
you is not so disinterested as it should be. I 
may be wrong, but I cannot get over the idea 
that he has some ulterior designs upon us.’ 

Miu Lamshed put on her spectacles and stared 
at her son-in-law. ‘Do you suppose I’m a fool, 
Montague Dottleson?’ 

‘ My dear madam, you misapprehend my mean- 
ing,’ said Mr Dottleson with aii.xious suavity ; ‘but 
really I have known such frequent cases in 
which kind-liearted ladies have been led away 
by their gratitude towards scheming physicians. 
I never for an instant imagined that Dr Lake- 
worth or any one else would be able to bend 
your sturdy sense of what is riglit and just so 
ns to serve his own interests ; hut he comes so 
frequently, he stays so long, and * 

‘And yon think Lakeworth expects my money 
when I ’ve done with it, ami comes here to keep 
my friendship for him alive?’ 

‘ I am bound to confess that this had crossed my 
mind.’ 

The old lady leaned over, and tapped her son- 
in-law gently on the knuckles with ner spectacle 
case she replied: ‘You are the fool, Montague 
Dottleson. Ybu ’re as blind as a mole. If you 
hadn’t betrayed these unworthy suspicions aliout 
an honourable man, I might haAe opened your 
eyes for you ; but since you have such an unde- 
servedly bad opinion of him, 1 shall leave you to 
grope your own way to daylight. 1 ’ve made my 
will, Montague, and you know what it says; but 
there’s plenty of time to add a codicil to it, you 
know — plenty of time.’ ^ 

, Mr Dottleson saw that he had made a grave 
mistake in mentioning his distrust; blithe could 
hot repair it now, and beat a hasty retreat. Mrs 
Itamshed had hinted broadly that there was some- 
:lhing going on which he was too blind to see, and 
f^hich she was going to let him find out for hiiu- 
Whatever it might be, he would be very 


cautious in making his investigations ; that remark 
about the possibility of making a codicil had gone 
home, for he knew it had not been spoken idly. 
The will as it stood was in his own favour. Mrs 
Lamshed had bluntly observed when she made it,, 
that Kate was only six years old, and there was 
no knowing what she might grow up like ; so her 
money should be left to one who would at least 
take care of it — namedy, Montague Dottleson. 
She had a higher opinion of her son-in-luw at that 
time than she had now ; but he had always been 
kind and attentive since she went to live with 
him, and she had seen no reason, so far, to alter 
her designs. 

‘What can the man he after, if it isn’t the 
money?’ queried Mr Dottleson on the hearthrug 
of Mr Dottleson in the mirror. ‘He can’t be so 
much attracted by K ate. She ’s a pretty girl and 
a good girl ; but she’s got nothing. Then, again, 
her grandmother was always of a saving turn of 
mind, and she wouldn’t encourage him to pay 
expensive visits if she had no object in view. It’s 
absurd to suppose that she pays him to come here 
for nothing. If he admired Kate, he’d come 
without being sent for, and her grandmother can’t 
fail to know that.’ 

His mental vision had been so dimmed by the 
atmosphere of money in which his life liad been 
passed, that he did not uiider.staiid the possibility 
of man or woman being guidetl by any other 
motive. Love was a misty unreality outside the 
pale of his reasoning powers, and therefore did not 
enter into Ins speemations at all. His all'ection 
for Kate look the characteristic shape of finding a 
wealthy husband lor her; she might choose for 
herself, as slie had a right to; but measuring her 
lieart by the size of his own, it never struck him 
that her choice might fall upon a man whom he 
would reject as ineligible. 

THE LINCOLKSHIRE ‘ WARPINGS.’ 

A WASTic of soft brown mud, glistening in the 
sun, save where it is oveigrown with a matted 
carpet of rankest, greenest water-weed, or shad- 
owed by a lull forest of gray-pl umed i*eeds, Here 
and there a solitary post, or a long line of short 
stumps and rails- —all tliat is still visible of what 
was once a five-foot fence — throws its daik reflec- 
tion upon the smooth surface os upon a mirror. 
Countless birds of the sort that delight in marshes 
and still pools wheel tlirougli the air, run over 
the flats, or ‘swim in tlie narrow channels that 
wind ill and out in all directions between sloping 
banks of mud. You stand upon a low reed- 
fringed bank, raised by mans band above the 
dead level of the suiTounding country. In front, 
as also to right and left, stretch similar banks 
— the (lark frame enclosing the scarred mirror 
of mud between. Behind you, far away in the 
blue haze, a line of small hills bounds the hori- 
zon. It is low-tide on the ‘ wajpings.’ 

Three hours have gone by. You stand, as 
before, on the bank ; but all is changed except 
the banks and the hills. Before you ripples a 
sea of turbid water, brown as the mmC which 
it has covered, and breathing still a salt breath 
of the sea from which it has come. The flats, 
the pools, the patches of green weed have dis- 
appeared. The very reeds have' vanished, all 
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but their feathery heads that sway and nod, 
in a drowned way, just above the surface. The 
birds, too, are gone, save where a few gulls scream 
and tumble about some floating fish, or a flight 
of wild-ducks whistle in the invariable wedge- 
like order througdi the evening sky. The water 
eddies at your feet, ruffled by the rising bree/e, 
splashes spitefully against its banks, and hurries 
on with knots of white spume starring its brown 
flood. It IS high-tide on the ‘ warpings/ 

All along the banks of the Trent and the 
Yorkshire Ouse lie acres of land reclaimed from 
the sand and heather that once were their sole 
produce. Now they are golden with corn-fields 
or green with the dark forests of potatoes for 
which Tdncolnshirc is f.amous. Between the eras 
of wilderness an<l cnltivati(-)n came that of warp- ^ 
iug, when the soil lay alternately drowning under j 
the flow, starving under the ehb of the great I 
tidal rivers. For it is the river that has wrought | 
the change and spread fertility over the once 
sterile ground. Tn a few years, when the soil 
is again . exhausted, the fields of pobitoes and; 
corn will again disappear beneath the waters, to 
emerge revivified by tlieir power. | 

Twice in the twenty-four lioiirs the tide rushes ; 
up from the Huiiiber, covering the interminable 
sandbanks that choke the great estuary, and 
the long flats that skirt the river’s banks ; and 
as it comes, it sweeps on with it always a new 
load of silt, stolen from those flats and banks, 
to b(5 deposited wherever the tide readies in a I 
soft, smooth, fertilising layer. Each tide will 
leave its contribution. AVIien the flow is less | 
strong, it brings a lighter quantity of silt ; but j 
when the change of the moon brings stronger j 
tides, when tlie east wind forces the waters of ! 
the North Sea westward in greater volume, the | 
river rises in its might. The in-coming flood, pent I 
back by the sand-bars of tlie Humber, rears up in 
a wall of discoloured water, and sweejiing for* 1 
ward with a hoarse murmur from shore to shore, i 
gathers fresh force and height as it crowds within j 
the narrowing banks, until it forms a resisth;ss j 
torrent seven or eight feet above the h^vcl of | 
the stream up which it rushes. It goes ill then j 
with any boat which lies too near the shore j 
or rides at too short an anchor. Everything | 
must yield to the flood. The cli(dc of the capstans ' 
as the cable is paid out echoes over the river 
long before the roar of the ‘ engre ’ is heard ; ! 
and the barges lie with slackened chain ready | 
to rise on the sudden wave — for rise they' must 
or be buried in the wdiirl of foam ancl mud. 
The heaviest vessel is lifted up and tossed round 
like a cork ; and as the ‘ eagre ’ rushes along 
amongst the stones and reeds, it tears nj) the mud 
— ‘warp,’ as it is naniL'd — -in huge mouthfuls, 
churns it up in its murky eddies, and carries 
it far away ujp the stream. In three hours’ 
time the tide is spent. From bank to bank 
the river is full to the brim. Mud-flats, reeds, 
and stones have alike disappeared ; . and from 
for away in the fields about you may see the 
very hulls of the barjjes sailing on and the sun- 
light clittering on tlie metal- work of the great 
coal-sicamers as they pant up the now Hlent 
river. 

It is this flood which, like that of the Nile, 
is turned to account by the farmers whose lands i 
march upog the Trent and Ouse. Throughout I 
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the lower reaches of the two rivers the hanks 
are studded with black doors or shuttles of 
solid timber framed in strong masses of stone. 
Bcliind is a ‘dyke’ or ‘warping drain,’ through 
which the river is led to the required spot. 
Sometimes this dyke will be twenty yards or more 
across; often less than ludf that width. The 
doors, opening outward towards the river, enable 
tlie keeper to control tlie tide as he pleases ; 
for if they are once closed, the strongest pressure 
from without only closes tliein the more tightly. 
But W'hen tliey are set wide and tlie river is 
rising, the thunder of the stream as it rushes 
through tlie narrow entrance, lashed into creamy 
whiteness in its downward plunge, boiling, eddy- 
ing, foaming, shaking tlie solid masonry above 
like an earthquake, makes itself heard for miles 
over the low lands beyond. So swiftly comes the 
tide, that no doors can admit it fast enough ; 
the level of the water in tlie dykes is always 
below that of the still rising river. Even when 
the river bus ceased to rise aiul the ebb has 
been long in progress, the water still plunges 
furiously througli the ‘drain-heads’ to seek the 
lower level of tlie drain witliin. 

No artificial means are needful to carry the 
water to the destined spot. The broad area that 
lies between the wolds of Yorkshire on the one 
side and those of Lincolnshire on the other — 
the basin of the Trent, Ouse, and Don — is iin- 
broktm for miles by any elevation. Far as eye 
can see, extend the so-calh.*d ‘Carrs’ or ‘Levels,* 
interseidud by dykes, dotted witli farmhouses and 
hamlets, and sparsely varied with such trees as 
love the lowlands and are of .speedy growth, 
willows, aspeirs, elder.^', and poplars. But no hill, 
not even a knoll or an nrtilicial barrow, breaks 
the monotony of tlie view ; and the river is 
restrained only by its wcdl-kcpt banks from 
subinergi’-g the surrounding fields. At odd 
times, uji .er the Rtiain of a rainy autumn or a 
flood-tide of unusual height, the bank gives way. 
A narrow crack opens in the rampart of clay. 
Lor a moment the water spurts throiigli in an 
inofl'ensive jet ; an instant later, the bank yawns 
from to]) to bottom, and the river bursts out 
in a mighty torrent. The solid walls of earth 
that have stood for years are torn down like 
a child’s sand-castle on the beach ; the crops 
are ploughed up and swej»t away ; and the 
desolation is only checked l)y some intervening 
bank that marks the area of some old ‘warping.’ 
But such floods are rare. Experience has taujijht 
the necessity of maintaining the bank.s in good 
order — experience bought of iip-torn roads, of 
com-shcaves rotting in tlie mud, and above all, 
of acres of potatoes submerged and slowly rotting 
away. For the farmers of North Lincolnshire , 
and of Ireland alike pin tlieir faith to the crop , 
of ‘’tatiirs.’ • : 

And yet the same floor! wlTiidi can ruin in m < 
hour a whole .season's labour, becomes, when con-; 
trolled, the Lincolnshire farmer’s greatest ftllyW;! 
It is not many years since the land from Qainif'| 
horougli to Goole, and from Goole to Hull^ 
a marshy waste, not unlike the Essex i 

where only some solitary gunners could 
subsistence by shf>oting and netting amid^ 
countless tb nisands of wildfowl. Now it is ai 
land of com and pasturage— -not a ricli land, 
perhaps, and not beautiful as are the Shropshire ; 
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plain and the weald of Kent ; but 3’et the out- 
look from Alkborougli Cliff, where the Lincoln- 
shire hills abut in a steep spiir,ii]>on the junction 
of the Trent and Ouse at their foot, is wonder- 
fully pleasing. Eastward lies the Humber, reach- 
ing away to Spurn and the (Tornian Ocean. 
Northward the Ouse winds in and out amidst 
its ‘levels,’ through Cloolc, with its docks and 
shipping ; through Howden, nestling amongst 
its elms, where is still lield one of the oldest 
horse-fairs of horse-loving Yorkshire ; by C-awood 
Perry, where Dick Turpin crossed tlie stream 
on bis famous last ride ; by Selby, whose tall 
spire is a landmark for miles around ; and on 
to York, whose towers may be dimly seen through 
the haze on a clear day. Westward lies the 
Trent, bright as silver ; and amongst the wide 
corn-lands that lie between the twin rivers gleams 
now and again the smaller stream of the Don, 
upon whose banks, on the farthest horizon, the 
Romans have left their memorial in D()nc?u«ter — 
‘the fort upon the Don.’ Alkborougli ClilF is 
the termination of those hills which form the 
eastern boundary of tlie vale of 'I'rent. To your 
right and left they slope to the very verge of 
the river and its estuary, and reappear far beyond 
in the bolder and loftier Yorkshire wolds. The 
hamlet lies at your back, half hidden in tlie, 
trees ; and your feet stand upon an old-fashioned 
circular maze. Below, in the river — barely a 
stone’s throw distant, it seems— -the keids and 
schooners are lying at anchor ; and you catch 
the click of the cables again as tliey prepare 
for the incoming tide, or the faint stroke of 
the shipwright’s mallet where tlie trees liitle 
the diminutive dockyard of Burton, below tlie 
slope, on your left. Truly, the old Saxon who 
first beached his ceol at the hill foot and estab- 
lished himself here, can have had small idea of 
the rich scene of town and village, crops and 
herds, which his descendant of this century should 
look upon from this same Alkborough OlilF. 

ARMSTRONQ’S REVENGE. 

One bright June morning not many years ago, a 
big ungainly furm-servaiit, holding by a lialter a 
large and uncouth ploughdiorse, stooil before the 
shut door of a battered wooden building, the 
surroundings of which at once proclaimed it to 
be a smithy, althougli through the chinks in its 
weather bcattin walls no forge-lire gleamed or 
cheery hammer rang. The ploughman, astonished 
to see the place shut at an hour long after that at 
which the blacksmith usually started work, retired 
a pace or two and gazed up at the cliinmey ; and 
not seeing even the faintest trace of smoke issuing 
thence, he turned and looked about him with a 
puzzled expression on bis face. A man breaking 
stones on the other side of the road, noticing the 
farm -servant’s bewilderment, approached, and, 
after the usual morning salutation, proceeded to 
explain what had becorr^ ^f the blacKsmith. We 
will give that explanation in our own words. 

Hamilton Armstrong was the name of the black- 
smith in question. His workshop was situated 
close to a wayside station on the main line of one 
'M the great Scotch railways, but at a consider- 
Ahie distance from any town or village. Being, 
kept pretty busy at work foi the neigh- 
farmers, and being consequently well-to- 


do, and having, moreover, as his nearest female 
neighbour, a very pretty girl, the daughter of the 
porter at the station, it Mnis the most natural 
thing in the world that he should wish to make 
her his wife. Unfortunately, this was more easily 
determined on than done, for he had a rival. 
This rival was the driver of a goods-iraiii which 
was almost daily sliunted into the siding near 
Sarah’s house, to allow of a passenger express 
passing, and who took advantage of this momen- 
tary respite to chat with the porter’s daugliter. 
Whether it was because he was a far-away bird 
that liis feathers seemed faii’er than Armstrong’s 
in Sarah’s sight, or whether ho was intrinsically a 
man of more worth, the gossips— for there were 
gossips even in those solitudcH — were not agreed. 
Riglitly or wrongly, however, Sarah gave him the 
preference. 

Having made up liis mind to ask Sarah to be 
bis wife, Armstrong was not long in finding 
an opportunity for doing so. Though be knew 
be bad a rival, he was hardly prepared to 
hear from Sarah that she had already promised 
to marry Duffy, the engine-driver. But Arm- 
.strong was not going to yield without making a 
special effort to win lier. He pleaded long and 
fervently with her to retract her promise to 
his rival, whom he was persuaded she had only 
accepted because he had been the first to ask her. 
But Sarah was quite sincere, Duffy being J'eally 
the mull of her choice ; and Armstrong pleaded 
in vain. 

For the next week or two, the blacksmith 
moped about and did scarcely any \N'ork. On 
the day on which Sarah’s marriage was to take 
place he left the smithy in the evening, ami went 
wandering into the country, returning late at 
night. Next morning, he went away again, now 
walking with uneasy step tdong the ([uiet country 
lanes, ami now sitting dejectedly by the road- 
side, muttering to himself. The neighbours soon 
came to liear of bis strange behaviour ; and it 
was whispered that he must have gone out of 
his senses, as an uncle of his liad dune luider a 
similar aflliction. 

‘ That was yesterday,’ the stone-breaker wound 
up, ‘and he’s away along the road by the railway 
this morning. They should look after him, or 
he’ll be lying down in front of some train, or 
jnmniiig down into the deep rock-cutting and 
brcalving his neck.’ 

If Hamilton Armstrong had not gone mad as 
the people supposed, he certainly acted like a 
madman. Stung to the quick by his rcjecticlD, 
he had.no heart for his work. He shut up his 
smithy, and went out to try to walk off the fever 
that burned within him. Proceeding along the 
path by the side of tlie railway, his heart filled 
with bitter hatred, the idea of taking a terrible 
revenge upon Duffy gradually .shaped itself in bis 
mind. At first, he tried to shut his ears to the 
suggestions of the tempter ; but little by little he 
grew familiarised with the idea, until lie got so 
demoralised that be began to think in a specula- 
tive way bow he could best avenge himself upon 
the engine-driver. Duffy’s^ train always passed 
the station, going east, about half past in 

the evening. Shortly before it came the twenty- 
seven minutes past seven passenger train. The 
device of placing an obstruction on the line sug- 
gested itself, only to be immediately set aside. 
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At this point in bis meditations, the sound of a ably, and thus rendered the evenings more suit- 
signal going down suggested to him the idea of able for the carrying out of his plan, as one 
tampering with the signals. evening he listened anxiously in the xlusk to the 

He returned home and retired to rest. Tossing sound of the apprdacliing passen-er train, a thrill 
restlessly on his bed, be was revolving in his of pleasure shot through him, fur he noticed that 
mind his various schemes of revenge, when a it was slackening speed. Taking the cord in his 
diabolical idea struck him of a plan whereby he liaiid, he climbed rapidly up the signal-post, and 
would be able to accomplish his object without was overjoyed to find the passenger train stopping 
leaving any trace of foul-play, so that the wdiole just on the station side of the distance-signal, 
blame of the catastrophe would fall upon Dufty, Trembling wnth excitement, he turiuMl in the 
who would not survive to tell his side of the direction whence the goods-train WHudd come 
story, or even if he did, and asserted his innocence, and anxiously awaited the sound of its approach, 
would not be believeil. Armstrong noticed that Several seconds, wdiich to him seemed hours, 
if the counter-weight at the bottom of the signal- elapsed before theu'e was any sign of the approach 
post were lifted up, it would allow tlie signal-arm of the goods-train. 7'he passengCT train, liowever, 
to go down, just as if it had been lowered by still stood at tlie distance-signal, throwing up long 
means of the lever in the signal-cabin, the wdre oblique lines of liglit into the misty air. At 
betw'een the cabin and the counter-w'eiglit remain- length with Ihittering heai t he caught the faint 
ing motionless all the time ; while as soon as the sound of Diifiy’s train approaching, and soon the 
counter-weight W’as lowere<l again, no trace wmiild head-lights, overshadow'ed by a cloud of steam, 
remain of the signal having been touche<l. By golden w'itli tlie fiirnace-ligbt, began to twinkle 
adopting this mode of lowering the signal, the dimly, like stars at twdlight, in the <listanc(;. 
objection to his last-inentioiied plan would he ‘ Now" or never,’ thought Armstrong, taking two 
done aw’ay with. The only danger w^onld be or three turns of the cord ruiiiid his hand. He 
that the pointsman might notice that the signal then tugged lustily at the cc)rd ; but the counter- 
w\a3 down ; but that w\as not likely, as the lifting weight would not rise. With an oath, he twnsted 
of the counter-weight w'ould not afi'ect the lever his legs round the signal-post, passed the cord 
ill the signal-box, and it was improbable that through the lattice-W'ork a little above him, so as 
the signal-man’s eyes would bo draw"u towards the to obtain a better purchase, seized the cord with 
signal when he w’as not cither low^tfiing it or both hamls and pulled with all bis might. The 
pulling it U]). This plan W'ould enable Ai-mstrong weight yielded to this violent effort : the signal- 
to get some distance away, and so prevent suspicion arm descended. Armstrong’s wild laugh of joy 
fastening upon him ; and the fact of the signal at the accomplishment of his netarioiis purpose 
being fouinl all right afterw’ards w’ould preclude w'as almost immedi/itely stilled by a <’ry of terror 
all possibility of a suspicion of the signal having and pain. In his excitement he had forgotten 


imly, like stars at twdlight, in the <listunc(;. 

‘Nh)W" or never,’ thought Armstrong, taking twe 


all possibility of a suspicion of the signal having and pain. In his excitement he had forgotten 
been tampered with, tliat liis head was immediately b(dow the sigual- 

Armstnmg had begun bis speculations w"ith the arm, and his savage tug at the counter-W’eight had 
view" only of discov(iring how he couhl be avenged brought the signal-arm dow’ii upon his head 
on Hulfy, if he w^ished to avenge himself. The w'ith terrible ami fatal force. His nerveless limbs 
successful issue of tliem in a plan scc.uring at once loosened from the signal, and fulling with a 
death to his liviil and immunity from detection thud Uj ' the sloping embankment, he w'as shot 
to himself w'us the cause of his resolving to go over the edge of the sheer precipice that formed 
further. Thus by inqicrccptible degrees he had one side of the rock-cutting and lauded upon the 


been drawm into i)lottiiig to murder. 

In an almost gleesome mood he rose in the 


opposite lino. 

Meantime the goods- train had entered the rock- 


morning and hastened along the embankment to cutting. Idie signal-arm having been low’ered 
the signal which he proposed to use for his until it W'as in line with the signal-post, and 
dreadful purpose. The signal stood at about the having been checked by the entanglement of 
deepest part of a long rock-cutting, and w'as the coril in the lattice-w’ork wdien it had only 
planted on the slope of a small embankment above returned Imlf w'ay, stood at dear. But for this 
the cutting. An examination of the place satisfied accident, Armstrmig’s fiendish scheme would have 
Armstrong that the best ])lan to adopt W'ould be been frustrated ; for the support being taken 
to attach a long cord to the counter-w eight, and, awuiy from the count er-w"eiglit, it w*oiild have 
taking the cord in his hand, to climb the signal- descended, and so elevated the signal again. And 
post, so as to command a long stretch of the line now', to gratify one man’s jealousy and hatred and 
and be able to lower the signal arm at the right punish one man, a liumlieil innocent men and 
moment ; for to bo a moment too soon or too late women in the passenger train were to be saerb 


would be fatal to his plan. liced. 

His plan was now matured ; but a long period As the goods-train came on rattling and roaring 
of W'aitiiig elapsed before an opportunity for through the cutting, the driver and stoker, all 
carrying it into effect presented itself. With the unconscious of the imminent ^eril in which thojr 
patience and perseverance of a W'ild animal w’aiting were, stood on the footplate wat'-hing the signals 
for its prey, he betook himself evening after and tlie line in front ol them. A glance at the 
evening to the signal by various roundabout routes, signal, as he caught sight of it, showed Duflfy . 
80 as to ensure that no one W'ould know' that he that it stood at clear. His eye then wandered 
went to the same place every day, affixed his dow'iiward tow'ards the riiila, wdicn suddenly it, , 
cord t|p the counter- W'eight, and W'aited — only to w'as arrested by a dark object lying on the other 


[ W'aitiiig elapsed before an opportunity for through the cutting^ the driver and stoker, all 
irry ing it into effect presented itself. With the unconscious of the imminent ^eril in which thojr 
atience and perseverance of a W'ild animal W’aiting were, stood on the footplate wat'-hing the signals 


see the passenger train dash past w’ithout slacken- line. 


ing speed and pass the distance-signal without 
stopping. 


; length, when the days had crept in consider- 1 upon the regulator 


‘That’s surely a man lying on the np-line, 
Tom,’ he ren*arked to his fireman, laying hi« hand 
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‘ Good God, 80 it is J’ cried Tom in great excite- 
ment 

Without ^another %vord the steam was shut ofl^ 
the link-gear reversed, and tlie brake applied; 
for the two men knew that the up-express w^as 
due in three minutes, and that if the iium who 
was lying on the line— who iniglit be unconscious 
through drink or through having fallen ovcr~was 
left there, he must inevitably meet with a horrible 
death. 

As the train stopjped with a shock and a bump- 
ing of buflers uucl clanking of coupling-chains 
along its whole length, Dufly jumped down into 
the six-foot way with the engine lamp in his 
hand. Bending over the h\uldled-up form, he 
held the light above the blood-covered face and 
peered into it. A few seconds elapsed before 
Duffy moved ; and Tom, wondering wny he knelt 
so long looking into the unconscious man’s face, 
jumped down beside them and jisked ; ‘ Is he 
dead, Duffy?* 

* Yes,’ answered Duffy, raising his head as if he 
had just wakened out of a dream. 

* Who is he ?’ continued Toni. 

‘ Armstrong the smith.* 

At this moment the brakesman of the train 
came along to see what was wrong ; and after 
Tom had explained the matter to him, they lifted 
the dead mail and carried him to the van. 
Duffy and Tom then returned to the engine, and 
were just about to start the train to advance to 
the station and see wdiat could be done Nyith 
Armstrong, when 'l\)m caught sight of .some one 
running along the line with a lamp in his hand. 

* What *8 up ?' cried Duffy. 

‘ Who can this be, and what can he he want- 
ing?* asked Tom. 

At this point the man with the lamp approached 
the engine ; and when he had come within the 
light of the furnace, the two men recognised him 
as the signal-man. ‘ It ’s a blessing you noticed 
it !’ he crieil, panting with the e.xertion of nuiniug 
so fa-st. 

‘Noticed what?* both men on the engine 
exclainied simultaneously. 

‘ Something’s wrung with the .signal. It’s stand- 
ing at clear just now, and yet the lever’s right for 
danger. 1 heard you passing it without slowing 
up, and then i noticed the signal was wrong, 
I'm glad you saw the train in front in time to 
pull up.’ 

‘ Is there a train in front?* Duffy asked. 

‘ There is. I’lie seven twenty-bcven passenger ’s 
blocked there by a truck that went off the mis.* 

All at once the whole inatUtr became clear to 
Duffy. Armstrong had been trying to wreck the 
train, and had apparently fallen ilowti into the 
cutting when putting the finishing touches to this 
trap for his enemy. Although Dufly thought this 
perfectly plain, he did not breathe a word of liis 
thoughts to those around him. Wus not his 
enemy lying dead in the van ? He wouhl let by- 
gones be bygones. 

*No, we didn’t notice that,* he said to the 
signal-man, ‘ We stopped because we saw a man 
lying on the up* line.* 

Here the signal-man climbed on to the engine, 
and the up-express went thundering past, creating 
; ^ miniature and momentary hurricane as it went. 

‘ It *s Armstrong the sipith,* addedDuffy, * He ’s 


‘ Is that so V the signal-man exclaimed, and 
then lapsed into silence, feeling unable to say any- 
thing appropriate to the circumstances. 

‘I’ll go up with you and see what’s wrong 
with the signal,* Duffy said to the pointsman 
after a pause. 

Iteaching the signal, they found the cord, 
loosened it from the trellis- work of the signal- 
Xjost and let the counter- weight fall again. It had 
not suggested itself to the signal-man ‘hat any 
connection existed between the dead mat on tV ^ 
line and the mysteriously lowered signal; but ^ 
spite of Duffy’s j*cticence, the cause of the accident 
j became x>erfectly apparent to him when he saw 
j the cord attached to the signal counter-weight* 

I and put that fac^t and the fact of Armstrong*8 
I being found dead on the line together, 
j ‘ If ever anything w^u^ providential,* said the 
• signal-umu, as he and Duffy returned to resume 
their respective duties, ‘ this is. Here Is a man 
that intends to wreck your train ; lie falls over 
the embankment just when he gets the thing 
arranged ; then you come on seemingly to a 
certain smash, when you happen to see his body 
on the line, pull up just in the nick Pf time, and 
are saved.’ 

The signal-man had not probed the matter to 
the bottom ; for the exact j^urpuBe of the (jord had 
I not occurred to him any more than it had to 
j Duffy. Duffy wfw pained at the signal-man’s 
j discovery of the crime, and said nothing. 

When they had reached the train, and the 
j signal-man had told hia version of the story to 
I Tom and the brakesinau, Dully, who had stood 
I aside while the story wus being narrated, ap- 
i proacheil the men, and said : ‘ Now, lads, you 
I Know what Arm.str(»ng was trying to do, nn<l why 
he did it ; but that *s no reason why anybody else 
.should know. We’ll not say a word about the 
signal ; but when we take back the corpse, we ’ll 
.say that we found him dead on the line, and that 
he had .seemingly fallen over the embankment 
down into the deej) rock cutting, and been 
killed.’ 

The three men solemnly promised to do this ; 
aiul in spite of the post-inorlnib examination, in the 
report on which considerable stress wus laid upon 
the peculiar natvu’e of the wound u^wn the sculp, 
and the procurator- fiscal’s iiKpiiry, no one ever 
I elicited more from these men than Duffy that 
! night allowed them to tell. 

I Strangest fact of all, the engine-driver has never 
I told his wife ; that is the only secret he has from 
1 her. 


j SEA-SLANG. ,! 

! The nautical vocabulary is so varied and exten- 
sive, that there is some difficulty in distinguishing 
between sea-words and phrases that are technics 
and those which may fairly be called slang. Of 
the former, several collections have from time to j 
time been luude. The earlitist is the Accidence for 
Yoiimf Seamen^ published in 162G, by Captain John 
Smith, the historian of Virginia, and the hero of 
the famous Tocahontas story. It may be noted, 
by the way, as a curiosity of authorship tli^t this, 
the first printed book on seamanship and nautical i 
terms, was written by an army captain. More i 
than one hundred years later, William Falcon^, 
the author of the Shipwreck^ published his Marine \ 
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Dtctionai% The latest and most copious of these 
vocftbiilarieB is the late Admiral Smyth’s com- 
prehensive Sailors' Word-hooky a work which, in 
addition to a very full collection of all technical 
sea-words and phrases, contains many purely slang 
expressions that are as familiar to tlie landsman 
as to the sailor. But apart from the words peculiar 
to the theory and practice of seamanship, there is 
a large number of special terms and phrases which 
either have been or are now in use among sjiilors, 
serving the same purpose as the many cant ex- 
pressions in favour with shore-going follic. 

The nautical names for some of tlie usual articles 
of foot! on board ship are suggestive of the course 
and unappetising nature of the fare. The stock 
dish of salt-beef is known as ‘junk,’ ‘old-horse,’ 

* solt-horae,’ ami ‘salt-junk.’ Mr Clark Itussell in 
one of his sea-stories declares tliat ‘salt-horse’ 
works out of the pores, and contributes to that 
mahogany complexion coiiiinon to sailors, wliich | 
is often mistakenly attributed to rum and wciather. ; 
A savoury mess is ‘ lobscouse,’ or ‘ scoiise’ as it is j 
sometimes more sliortly called. It consists of 1 
pounded' biscuit, small pieces of salt- beef, and a ! 
few potatoes, boiled up together and seasoned with j 
pepper. Smollett in iVmy/ mfl Vickie mentions ; 
the ‘composition known by the name of lob’s- i 
couse* as one of the aea-dishes of which the genial i 
banquet given in honour oK kniimodore Trunnion’s ; 
interrupted w’e<l(liiig wtis entirely composed. A | 
dish of cohl fish ami potatoes is known as ‘twice- 
laid,’ and may be considered as a near redation of 
the mysterious ‘ resurrection pie ’ of school-days, 
or of the familiar ‘ bubble and squeak :* i 

■\Vhcn midst tlie fryiag-fiaii, in ftccents savage, 

'Hic beef so surly quarrels with the cabbage, 

as Peter Pimlar sings in very limping rhyme. A 
pudding made of dried peas boiled in a cloth 
rejoices in tlie enticing name of ‘dog’s- body.* The 
hard ship-biscuits are calle<l ‘hard tack;’ while! 
the ordinary loaves of white bread to be obtained | 
ashore are cliristeued ‘ soft tack,’ or ‘ soft tommy.’ j 
The latter epitlieta will he familiar to readers of ; 
Marryat, and also to tlie many hearers of ‘ 

PinaforCy wherein the ‘ biimboat woman,’ recount- i 
ing her wares, sings of ‘ soft tommy and succulent I 
chops.’ ‘Midshipmen’s nuts’ are broken pieces | 
of biscuit eaten by way of dessert The late i 
Charles Kingsley in one of his letters mentions | 
friends who ‘got midshipman’s half-]»ay (nothing ! 
a day and find yourself), ami monkey’s allowance * 
(more kicks than halfpence).’ 

A very old sea-iuime for grind, and formerly 
for hasty-nudding, is ‘loblolly;’ but the use of 
the word has not been confined to sailors. Ned 
Ward, ill the London Spy, speaks of coffee as 
‘ Mahometan loblolly and Garrick, in his farce 
Peep hehind the Curtain y says ; ‘ My ingenious 
countrymen have no taste now for the high- 
seasoned comedies ; and I am sure, that I have 
none for the pap and loplolly of our present 
writers.’ In old days, the surgeon’s mate or 
doctor’s apprentice- was derisively termed a ‘lob- 
lolly boy.’ Poor lloderick Random talks of the 
rude insults of the sailors and petty officers, 
among ^hom he was known by the name of 
‘Loblolly Boy.’ Days on which no meat is served 
out for rations have long been known on board 
ship as ‘banyan days.’ The name is said to be 
derived from a caste of Hindu traders oi* merchants. 
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the Banians, who practise total abstinence from 
all animal food. Lamb tolls us that when he was 
at Christ’s Hospital they had three banyan to four 
meat days in tlie wftek. It is a case of ‘ six upon 
four’ when provisions run short, and rations are 
allotted in the proportion of four to six men. To 
food, naturally succeeds drink. 

! Many of the ordinary cant names for alcoholic 
liquor are used both by sailors and by lamUmen ; 
but there are a few terms peculiar to tlie sea. To 
‘.splice the maiiibrace’ is to give out an extra 
allowance of grog. ‘Six- water grog’ is very weak 
liquor, six portions of w’ater to one of spirit 
Weak or poor drink is also 8ometime.s called 
‘ rumhowHiig.’ Of the iiinuinenible euphemisms 
for drunkeiincsK, partial or entire, a few are of 
nautical extraction. ‘Half -seas over’ dates from 
the seventeenth century. It occurs in Dryden, 
and later in the Sjjcclator^ No. (ilG, in a lively 
letter profiissedly written by a country wit upon 
the occasion of the rejoicings on the day of the 
king’s coronation, when ‘ the alderman was half- 
seas over before the bonfire was out.’ The oiigin 
of the phrase is doubtful. It is often referred to 
the Dutch op-zee zuheVy or over-.sea beer, a strong 
beer said by Gifford to have been introduced into 
Holland irom England ; but more probably its 
origin is purely nautical, and may be traced to 
the reeding motion of a vessel in a stoniiy sea. 
‘Three sheets in the wind’ and ‘a sheet in the 
wind’s eye’ are two more expressions strongly 
suggestive of the unsteadiness caused by intoxica- 
tion. At Greenwdeh Hospital the cant term for 
(lrunkennes.s is ‘yellow fever,’ because the sailors 
■when punished have to wear a parti- colon red 
coat in which yellow is predominant. * Bulling 
the liarrel’ is an operation well known to sailors. 
When a spirit-cask is nearly empty, a lew gallons 
of water are put into it to keep the wood moist 
and prevent leakage ; this is called * bulling the 
cask miv is old Tom in Jacob Faithful explains, 
what with the little spirits that may be left and 
‘what has soaked in the wood, if you roll it and 
shake it w’cdl, it generally turns out pretty fair 
grog,’ which is known as ‘bull,’ To ‘suck 
the monkey ’ is a phrase explained in Peter 
Simple us having originally been, used among 
sailors for drinking rum out of cocoa-nuts, the 
milk having been poured out and the liquor sub- 
stituted. It is now applied to the act of drinking 
oil the sly from a cask by inserting a straw 
through a gimlet hole, and to driiikiii'j generally. 
Barham, in the legend of the Pluck Monsquetairey 
says : 

What the vulgar call ‘ sucking the inonkoy,' 

lias much less eliWet on a man wl)en he 's funky. 

To ‘tap the admiral’ is a variant of this phrase. 

Ever^'^ one knows what a lubber is. Tlie word 
is old : it i.s found in the earliest known English 
comedy, Pouter Ihistery vi ritten^about 1500 : • 

He is louted and hiughed to skorne, 

For the veriest dolte that ever was borne, 

And veriest lubber, sloven, and beast. 

‘ Lingering lubber.s h^se many a penny,’ says thrifty 
Tusser. ‘Lubber’s hole’ is a sea- term for any 
shirking of duty, from the name given to tire 
opening in the maintop, used in preference to the 
shrouds by boys and timid climbera. A tailor 
who rose from the ranks was formerly aaid to 
have ‘crept through the hawse-holes,’ which, 
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perly epeakiiig, are the holes in the ship’s bows 
through which the cables pass. Marryat, in the 
Kimja Oicw, says : ‘The kind and considerate cap- 
tain was aware that a lad wlio creeps in at the 
hawse-holes — that is, is promoted from before 
the mast—Wiis not likely to be favourably re- 
ceived in the midshipmen’s mess.’ In the army, 
a man so promoted is called a ‘ ranker.’ 

Those amphibious beings the marines, often 
called ‘jollies,’ need to represent everything that 
was contem])tible in the eyes of a sailor. A 
‘marine’ ami a ‘lubber’ were synonymous terms. 
Dana, in bis Tim Yearn before t)ie Mast, says that 
on an American vessel ‘soger’ (soldier) was the 
worst term of reproacli that could be applied to a 
sailor. ‘It signifies,’ he says, ‘a shulh, a shirk, 
one who is always trying to get clear of work, 
and is out of the way, or hanging back, when 
duty is to be done.* ‘Tell tliat to the marines,’ 
is a relic of that period. ‘ What the devil luia a 
ship to do M’ith horse’s furniture?’ cries Sir Bingo 
in & Ronan\H JVell; ‘do you think we belong to 
the horse-marines?’ 

They may toll that yanj to the horso-inarines, 

For we houii’t such fools as wo looks, 

Bings a recent burlesque writer ; but as a matter 
of fact the value of this fine body of men is now 
well known and appreciated. 

On board ship, ‘son of a cook’ is a very uncom- 
plimentary epithet; ‘swab’ is used in much the 
same way, and is also applied to the ejuiiilet of a 
naval officer. A lazy man is sometiinos said to 
be ‘slack in stays,’ a phrase that has no feminine 
association, but is simply the technical w'ay of 
saying that a sliip is slow in going about. But 
if a sailor wishes to thoroughly condemn a lazy 
mean rascal, he brands him jis a ‘dirty dog and 
no sailor.’ 

Various nicknames arc given by sailors to one 
another and to petty officers. T’lie master’s assist- 
ants have long been known us ‘bungs’ or ‘bung- 
starters,’ because it was part <jf their duty to stand 
at the grog-butt and superintend the serving-out 
of the grog. The skiminings of the coppers in 
which the fat salt pork is boiled for the crew are 
called ‘slush coiisenuently, the ship’s cook is 
dubbed ‘slushy while his assistant enjoys, with 
no apparent reason, the name of ‘.lack Nasty-face.’ 
‘Nipelieese’ is an old and .somewhat libellous 
name for a purser. A ‘sbip-liiisbaud,’ according to 
Admiral Smylli, is the owner s agent ; but Marryat 
applies the term to a sailor very fond of his ship. 
‘He was,’ says that lively writer in Percival Keene, 
‘as we use the term at sea, a regular shi]»-luibl)aiid 
— that is to say, he seddom put his foot on shore ; 
and if he did, he always appeared anxious to get 
on board again.’ Ships trading with the East 
which are manned by lascars are obliged by the 
insurance regulations to carry steersmen of some 
* other natioiiulity^ usually Eur<j])ean or Manilla 
men, who are known as ‘sca-cunnics.’ The names 
common to sailors in general are mostly of sliore 
manufacture. *Tarpaa*lin’ is the oldest. It 
occurs in James Howell’s Parky of Picasts (16G0) ; 
and six years later, Mr Pepys enters in his Diary, 
October 20 : ‘ He did hope he should not see a 
tarpawlih have the command of a ship within this 
twelve months.’ ‘Tar’ is simply a contraction of 
If tarpaulin,’ and is almost as old ^ word. Ned 
^ard hia X^ondon Spy (1703) siMjaks of a 


‘drunken tar, as great in his thouglits as an 
admiral and earlier still, in Durfey’s Common- 
wealth of Women (1686), a sailor is spoken of as 
‘old tarr.’ Other well-known nam^s at proBcnt 
in use arc * Balt,’ ‘ shell-back,’ and Bometimes * lob- 
scoiiser.’ 

TJie songs popular with sailors are called 
‘ chanteys ’ or ‘ shanties.’ When a sailor dies, he 
is said to have ‘lost the number of bis mess.’ Mr 
(‘bucks the boatswain remarks to Peter Simple, 
on an eventful occasion, that be does not think 
well of the expedition in which they arc engaged. 
‘I liave an idea,’ he says, ‘that some of us will 
lose the luiiuber of our mess.’ A better-known 
phrase with similar meaning is, to go to ‘Davy 
.lones’s locker’ — that is, the bottom of the sea. 
The origin of this expression is uncertain. To 
‘ pipe the eye ’ is to weep ; readers of Hood will 
remembi'i* bow Ben the carpenter, when he 
reiurnetl to the faithless Sally Brown, 

Bogan to oyo his pipe, 

And then to pipe liis eye. 

Litter on deck, sailors call ‘raffie ;’ in American 
vessels, according to Dana, a confusion of things 
is, or was, called a ‘hurnili’s nest, everything on 
lop and nothing at band.’ The converse of this 
condition is known as ‘ship and shape and Bn.stol 
fasliion,’ or more generally nowadays simply ‘ship- 
shape.’ To ‘ haze ’ is a very expressive word to a 
sailor ; it means to haiass or punish by hard and 
often unnecessary work. 

In the old days of privateering. East and West 
Indiamon were wont to make a gallant show of 
caniion-moutlis frowning from their lower port- 
holes ; but as these pi(‘ces wei’e all wooden, and 
not intended to he fired, they were known as 
‘(piakers.’ A curious cant name for a sbiji of war 
is ‘Andrew’ or ‘Andrew Millar.’ Its origin is 
(piite unknown ; luit it has been pointed out that 
Antonio, in the Merehant of Ponicc, speaks of one 
of his vessels as his ‘wealtliy Andrew and it has 
been conjectured that in this case the ship W’as 
named after the celebrated Admiral Andrea Doriu, 
who died in ]r>60. But to trace any connection 
between this ‘Andrew,’ however general the use 
of the name may have become, and the ‘ Andrew 
Millar’ of modern sailors’ slung would be dilficult. 


MY VIOLIN. 

AiiT naught hut deal, with form and screw and line ? 
Hum''! not a soul that answer makes to mine ? 

Heart speaks to heart- — oh, surely mine to thine, ^ 
Else, couhlst thou thrill as if with thought divine? 

Whence come those groans that rend thy throbbing 
brtMist ? 

Those low sweet tones that fill my soul with rest ? 

E’en wl)eii despair witliiu my Jieart was guest, 

1 told thee all, and life again was blest. 

Soul or no soul, thou ’rt all in life to me j 
Scarce dream I dream that is not blent with thee : 
Where’er I roam, in sorrow or in glee, 

Thou, Violin ! a valued friend shalt he. , 

N. dnANT. 
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AT HOME. 

How to make it ‘sweet home,’ that is the qne.stion. 
Not (lull, or sour, or hitkr, as many homes are, 
but our ‘ aiii fireside,’ the place that has no place 
like it — this is what wo all want it to be. 

If one could lly over the house-tops, like the 
man in the story, and unroof them to peep in, 
or if a true census could be taken, we Bhould 
find that for most peojile ‘home, sweet home’ is 
only an abstract idea, not a matter of experience. 
Leaving unhappy families out of the question, 
peaceful folks in general consider their home as 
the place where they do as they like, and get 
food, rest, and shelter. It never occurs to them 
that it is sweet. They hanker after a new one, 
or for some possible change. And several other 
places seem to be not only like it but much 
better than it. 

We want to get ‘home, sweet home’ out of 
the abstract and into the concrete. The popular 
notion of it, as a vague state of life, is taken 
from fanciful pictures and verses. These repre- 
sent home as a holiday house, wdiere the children 
are making a perpetual rush upon a returning 
father, and where the family sit in a fireside 
circle with nothing to do except to share the 
frugal meal — it is always frugal with the poets. 
Mrs Hemans is a little more definite in her 
beautiful lines : 

There woniau’s voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood’s talc is told. 

Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 

But even this deals only with evening amuse- 
ment ; and it is not always evening any more 
than it is always May ; moreover, the children 
have to be sent tp bed, and the woman ‘may 
sing too often and too long.’ 

As regards the other descriptions, sometimes 
there ^*e no little ones^ to make welcome with 
the poetic scramble, sometimes there is nobody 
to be rushed upon— or at least that pretty scene 
cannot go on all day. The fireside circle is a bad 
suggestion when one is eating ice and trying to| 


get cool ; life is not story and song, but is often 
made of tiring tasks, vexatious details. And 
lastly, one is not satisfied with the frugal meal, 
except in print. In fact, the typical description 
is not able to stand close scrutiny' ; and hence 
the ideal home is supposed to be a vague enviable 
thing, about which common mortals need not 
trouble themselves. A great mistake ; for though 
the poetic description becomes weak and almost 
grotesque when looked at cloael)^, it is still in 
a sense good and true ; for it is like the artist’s 
cartoon daubed broa<lly to give the general colour- 
ing ; and the general col(.)uring of home is the 
spirit of love and contentment, which tliese poor 
words and symbols of the poets have tried to 
represent. 

As for C'Uitentment, in this case it cannot mean 
the absen- - of anxiety or of ambition, nor even 
that we possess what we hoped for ; but only 
that what we have, we find to be sweet. As for 
h.\’'o, it is so much a neces.sity in home-life, that 
the very word has come to apply much more to 
the presence of the people than to the peace 
shared with them. Change all possessions, and 
it remains unchanged ; transfer the household, 
and it still is home ; but take the circle of our 
affections away, and everything is gone. The 
word ‘home’ has, then, a complex meaning— the 
dwelling-place, the domestic property and arrange- 
ineiits as u whole, but most of all the united life 
under one roof. Tlic English-speaking races /ire 
proud of this beautiful word ; in many other 
languages the best word to be found instead has 
a narrower meaning— only ‘the lioiise’ or ‘the 
hearth.’ * 

Now what is necessary foi^ a happy home? 
Charles Lamb’s suggestion ^vas that there should 
he in every Louse a baby rising six months and i 
a kitten rising six weeks. A very nice suggestion 
too, but slightly impracticable. Kittens hava» a : 
knack of growing up ; and we do" not know the 
shop in fairyland where babies can be purchase , 
ad lih, in bandboxes. Luckily, the necessariea 6f 
the ideal hoirtfe are more within reach than King 
Baby, who cannot be bought for gold. With a 
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suitable dwellhig-place and prudent management, 
it is easy enough to solve the problem of how to 
make home sweet First to the house — it 
ought to be healthy, bright, and sulliciently spa- 
eious. Then as to the management— it includes 
the practice of rule,^nd order and the right use 
of income. On the Important question of income 
as a factor in the ideal home, we cannot put the 
matter in a nutshell better than our old friend 
Mr Micawber did. In one of his conversations, 
something turns up to the following effect : 
‘Annual income twenty pounds, annual expend- 
iture nineteen nineteen six— result happiness. 
Annual inconie twenty pounds, annual expendi- 
ture twenty pounds ought and six — result misery. 
The blossom is blighted, the leaf is withered, the 
god of day goes down upon the dreary scene, 
and — and, in short, you are for ever floored !’ 
A calanrity so shocking as Mr Micawber describes 
must not overtake our ideal home, whatever else 
happens to it. 

Turning next to the character of the home 
circle, wq imagine them to be the ordinary God- 
fearing and law-abiding folk who form the hulk 
of the middle classes. The household will he 
sustained at its best by three simple qualities — 
virtues in the strict sense of the word, because 
exercises of strongth- -home virtues, common things 
of every day, like necessary water, salt, or bread. 
These three are good temper, cheerfulness, and 
energy. The liouse has been de8cril)ed specially 
with a view to their preservation. Healtli, bright- 
ness, and SLifficieiit space make it easier to foster 
these good gifts. The opposite conditions in a 
liOUse will give the opposite results ; the unhealthy 
home, gloomy and uncomfortable, produces ill- 
temper, dejection, and languor. But, given the 
suitable dwelling-place ami the sensible manage- 
ment, good temper, cheerfiilness, and energy can 
more easily be cultivated. In a character they 
rise together, parts of one growth, like the three 
flowers on a lily stalk. 

They are very necessary to enable us to conquer 
afnd put out of sight the .small vexations of every 
day ; still more needed are they in the critical 
times of anxiety, the vi.sitations of .sorrow, against 
which no roof can ])r()tiM.-t, no door can be barred. 
The knowledge of what life really is— the weari- 
ness of daily annoyances, the dread of greater | 
griefs— makes us conscious of a vast ditference 
between the peaceful homes of poetry and romance 
and the real homes of vicissitude and work. This 
difftyfeiice is bridged over by our three houscdiold 
virtues. Mutual good-temj)er, cheer fulnes.s, an<l 
energy are a triple strength, making the family 
brave in passing trials, and absolutely independent 
of those trifling troubles that spoil peace and lake 
the poetry out of life. 

Cultivating, then, these tliree splendid qualities, 
♦ihe homo circle find in sufficient and interested 
occupation a healtliy appetite for the times of 
PMt and union and amusement. Idleness means 
discontent, and work apart means joy together. 
Amusement is necL^Jary to complete home-life. 
I^member its evenings are to be the safegiuml 
pi 'the young folks from wishing to wander ; its 
innoefent gaietiess are to be the brightest picture in 
. the children’s memory for ever after. 

^ one thing, and that perhnp the chief 

to be added to our ulea'i liome. I’he 
of it is the sweetness of the woman who 


is its reigning spirit She does more than reign, 
and she is more to it than a (jueen to a kingdom. 
In the ‘sweet home* there is always a wmman 
who is its centre and its soul. Everything depends 
on her. Every one’s happiness belongs to her. 
If she knew her respoiisitility, it would frighten 
her ; if she found out all her precioiisness, it 
would take lier breath away. But there is 
no trembling, no self-consciousness ; she simply 
remains in her place, like a fair column tnat 
upholds an arch, because, though fragile, it is 
built so truly. The Germans have a beautiful 
word instead of hoqsokeeper or housewife ; they 
say ‘house- mother.’ The youngest maid or matron 
who takes care of the home has earned the title 
of the house-mother, as if she was the dear owner 
of everything, and everything looked up to her 
in return. There is no reason why her liappy 
lot .should be felt as a heav^^ care. What can 
be a greater triumph to n woman’s licart than to 
have created ‘home, sweet liome?’ And it is 
woman’s privilege to create out of common things 
and daily life that earthly paradise. 
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CnArTER XXXTTT. 

Tite la.st departed Earl of Barfield had been 
sfunething oi an eccentric and a good deal of 
a miser, and tlu^ new lord was dispo.sed on 
coming into liis estates to strew what th(? old man 
had gathered. For year.®, Barfield Hall had slept 
witli elo.sed eyes di the care of one two servanL.s 
on board-wages. Now, its old-fa.shioned saloons 
were thrown open again ; an army of workmen 
had invaded the place ; and in tlie course of a 
j four months’ occiijjiitiun, had so far refurbished 
it that it was hard to recognise. Vaii-loml after 
van-load of furniture was discharged at its doors ; 
and tons of venerable rubbish were carted away i 
ami consigned to a new oblivion. When the 
old Earl had been twtdve mouths in th(^ family 
I vault, his successor came down with the young 
j Gonntess and took posscs.^^ion, to the much rejoic- 
j iiig of the local tradespeople, as well as the 
smaller local magnates, who had long mourned 
the absence of their natural chieftain. 

His young lordship, as it was the fashion to 
call him, was by this lime well into the forties ; 
hut he wa.s apparently determined to make the 
be.st of such time as was left to liim, ami went 
in heiu'tily for all sorts of social entertainment. 
Dinners, social and political, luncheons ditto and 
<littn, garden-parties, carpet-dances, ceremonious 
balls, private tlieatricals, whatever lie could think 
of for the enlivening' of the country-side and the 
eiitortaiumeiit of lii.s guests, his lordship offered. 

Amongst other public posts he held was that 
of Lieutenant-colonel of the County Veomanry 
Cavalry, and with his new scope for generosity, 
ami liis native desire to be agreeable to every- 
body, hi.s lord.ship tcKik upon himsedf to hold the 
annual yeomanry ball in his own house. Hitherto, 
the ball had been promoted by subsci’iption, and 
had been belt! in the local Assembly Booms, a 
dingy establishment, giw>n over for tbeNgreater 
part of the year to the uses of a curt and coach 
! builder, and cleared of its stock on one or two 
occasions only in the whole round of time between 
January and December. 
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Snelling was a yeomanry corporal, and received 
with the rest of the people interested a ticket for 
himself and a ticket for a lady. He would have 
offered the latter to Cecilia ; but he knew that 
Shorthouse, as a private of twenty years’ standing, 
would have his tickets also, and that the courtesy 
would be useless. Members of the troop were 
of course understood to appear in full parade 
uniform, and Snelling’s clothes having been de- 
stroyed with his other belongings in the fire, 
he was compelled to order new ones. Cecilia 
was certain to be present ; and since Snelling 
thought rather better of hiyiself in his spurs 
and scarlet than in any other attire he had the 
right to wear, he made the life of the tailor to 
whom he took his instructions a burden. The 
clothes came to the BarJlM /Irm.? two days before 
the date fixed for the ball, and Ijcing tried on, 
and not turning out al)solutely to his satisfaction, 
were taken buc’k again with instructions that 
they should be altered. 

This care about detail threatened for an hour 
or two to rob Snelling of the ball, for the amended 
regimentals came home only in the nick of time. 
Even the fashioujible arrivals, who had a pre- 
scriptive right to be later than the common 
people, had put in Ibcar appearance wluii Snelling 
reached the Hall. lie was unaccompanied, mean- 
ing to leave himself entirely frci^ to devote his 
evening to Cecilia. It was not hia way to look 
on anything as hopeics'^ Iteeausc it had once eluded 
him, and in U'dit of fact if the prize he sought 
had fallen at (.ncu into his hands, he couhl never 
I lia\o Utiglit liimscdi to care for it. It was the 
u.’a.T'al and the risk which stirred him ; and 
stirred him so deeply, that if he had secured 
Cecilia now, he would never again have grown 
indifleront to her. 

Almo.st the, tinU person he encountered was 
Shorthouse, with a face as red as his tunic. The 
gof»d man clung heroically to the tunic and waist- 
belt of five years ago, and refused, in spite of 
the strangling testimony they afforded, to admit 
, that he. ha<l grown in girth by a Inui s-breadth. 
Their tight embrace made his brcatliiug u little 
flifficult, and he wheezed at his friend and neigh- 
bour in an unaccustomed voice, 

‘Bob, ode lad, I want a word with you.’ 

‘Two, if you like,’ said Sm-lling, w'lio w’a.s in a 
better humour than cominon at the thought of a free 
hour or two in which to pio.se.cute his courtship. 

‘Come into oiie of those here corners,’ said 
the fanner, ‘and sit down. —Now, listen to what 
I ’m going to say. Bend down a bit ; I don’t 
want nobody to overhear.’ 

Snelling, resting his bushy on his knees, leaned 
forward with his ear at Shorthou.sc’s lips, 

‘Art in the same mind thou wast in six mouths 
ago ? ’ the elder man asked him. 

‘As to what'C Snelling queried, turning his 
face towards him. 

‘ About my gell 1 ’ Shorthouse whispered. 

‘ I ’m as much of that mind,’ Snelling answered 
gruffly, ‘as a man needs to be, if 1 could see 
my way towards it’ 

‘Very well,’ said Shortliouse. ‘I’m game to 
lend.a lit^lping hand. I’ll have no foreign chaps 
sneaking after a gell o’ mine. Her ’ll marry an 
Englishman, or her ’ll stop single.* 

‘You’ve seen that, have you?’ tisked the dis- 
appointed suitor. 


‘ Seen it ? — yes. I put it to ’Zaiah Winter two 
months gone by, and he asked me what sort of 
a maggot I’d got jn my Lead to think of such 
a thing at all. I ’ve found her to-day with a 
hook I’d never seen afore. I took a look at 
it, and it turned out to be Bible, It’s done 
in French and English, and it’s got a cover in 
bone or ivory, or summit o’ that sort, with angels 
and tree-boughs and all sorts of things cut into it. 
That French chap had gi’en it to her, and her 
never said a word to me about it. I said nothiu’ 
neither ; but I can put two and two together. 

I Ve got a father’s fe(din’ for the wench, nnd 
somehow her bein’ motherless meks me softer 
with her ; but eparke<l up to by a foreigner 
her shall not be ; 1 ’d sooner see her in her 
coflin.’ 

‘That’s how anybody who knows you,’ hummed 
Snelling in a slow deep murmur, ‘would expect 
to liear you talk. — But what’s going to be done 
in the matter? You ctin kick him out at any 
minute, and what he ’s after is plain enough ; 
but what kicking him out will do for me, I 
don’t see.’ 

‘Bob,’ sai»l the elder, ‘you’ve made a sad waste 
o’ time i’ that particular. You’ve niver studied 
the ways of the petticoats. A gell’s “No” counts 
for notliing. Cecilia’s poor mother said “No” 
to me throe times, till at last T went up to j 
her, and 1 .said: “Look here,” I said. “Make 
a hend o’ this,” 1 said. “Tek me or leave me.” 
Her took me for belter or worse that instant 
minute ; and better it was, for her father farmed 
th« thinn(*.‘-t bit o’ land between here and Cold- 
lield ; and thoiigli 1 say it as shouldn’t, there 
warn’t a likelier cliap than me within six mile. 
The young generation ’s a bit better ; but 
they was a weedy lot about Hoyden i’ my 
marrying days. A gell's “ No” is just a sort o’ 

‘ Follow u' •, lad,” and that I found out when 
yon was j.;- ng about in corduroys and a round 
jacket.’ 

Hope began to knock at Snelling’s heart again ; 
b it he contrived to keep his common -a.spect of ’ 
massive sell-posses-sion. ‘You think,’ he asked, 
‘it’.s wortli my while to speak again?’ 

‘I’ll luek it so,’ said Shorthou.se, ‘if I’ve got 
any v’ice i' the matter. I ’d sooner lay her 
cold in her grave than let her wed anybody 
but an Engllshmau. I wonder at the young 
fellow’s folly. He says to me one day at ’Zaiah 
AVinter’s house, liinnself ; “You’re John Bull, 
you are, inside and out. A John Buller man 
tlian you he,” he say.s, “ I never see.” And yet 
in spite o’ that, it’s ns plain as the nose on 
your face ns he comes a-coiirtin’ Cecilia. — He’s 
liere to-night.’ 

‘What?’ Snelling fiiinrled, in a voice which 
drew Imlf-aMlo/en pair of eyes upon him. 

‘Hush, hush!’ the farmer warned him; ‘tek» 
it easy, lad— tek it ca.sy. I’ll see no mischief 
comes o’ ih They wa.s talkin' together at 
«>tlier end o’ the mom when you and me ricii;; 
ageu one another. - Don’t go yet. Bob; Wait 
while. I’ve anotht*r word to say to you. 
not quite so jmiing a.s you used to. he, and 
got a bit perhap.s too solemn a chu rch -going ; 

about you. Spark up a bit; emarteti 
ode lad. AYhy, i’ my courtin’ days, I*d^ iMive' 
a dozen wenfhe.? on the giggle afore IM beeiii 
live minutes among ’em. They like 



hearted maDj Bob. Thee canet tek that for 
‘foapel.’ 

‘What brings him here?’ paid Snelling, who 
had but little merriment to waste on anybody. 

‘ I don’t know/ the farmer answered. ‘ I found 
him a-jabberin’ away with Sir Ferdinand and 
Sir Ferdinand's lady ; an<l her ladyship in special 
piping like a jenny-wivn, in his own foreign 
Jingo, and swayin’ and laughin’ and smilin' at 
what he said as if he ’d been a hemperor. The}'- 
seem inclined to mek a lot of him ; and T ain’t 
one of them ns sets himself up against his betters. 
The young man ’s all right, I mek no doubt ; 
but “Imnds off” is my word to him. — Now, 
Bob, brisk up a bit, get away ; you 'vo got my 
good- will* 

Snelling rose slowly, with a single nod in 
answer. He looked quite soldierly in his hand- 
some uniform, and was as well set up by nature 
ns most men can be by the exercises of the drill- 
yard. As he approached the upper end of the 
ballroom be saw Jousserau in the act of presenting 
Cecilia to Liidy Blacquaire, who took the girl’s 
hand kindly and with no air of patronage. 
Cecilia bore herself perfectly; but it was evident 
for all that that she was a trifle scared by imme- 
diate contact with so much greatness. 

‘That’s where it is/ said duelling to himstdf. 
‘The silly little thing ’s got it into her h(?ad that 
because he’s friends of a sort with that kind of 
folks, she will get amongst them too. Her head ’s 
a hit turned with the notion, and that ’a where he 
gets the advantage over me. She’d never have 
thought about him if be hadn’t come to church in 
my lord’s carriage.’ 

Ho dared not intrude himself udiile Cecilia was 
with her ladyship ; but when once they had 
arted, he strolled towards her, and made a stiff 
alf-ironic inclination to her in imitation of the 
manner of his officers and other people oi quality. 
‘This is better than the Assembly Rooms last 
year,’ be said, by way of opening a conversa- 
tion. 

‘Verj^ iniicli better/ Cecilia answe^(^d. ‘It is 
very kind of his lordship to have the ball held 
here ; but we can’t expect him to do it always, and 
it will spoil us for next year.’ 

At this instant the county member, in passing, 
shook hands with Snelling, whose vote and 
influence were wortli conserving, and tapped 
Jousserau on the shoulder. ‘E.xcu.se me, Mr 
Snelling,’ he said ; and then to Jousserau in his 
own language : ‘ I want to introduce to you a 
friend of mine, a great admirer of your last 
icture, by the way. He is an excellent fellow, 
ufc’ 

All Sir Ferdinand’s acquaintances were excel- 
lent fellows, and they all had a ‘but’ to their 
excellences. 

♦V ‘Shall I find you a seat, Miss Shorthouse ? ’ 
Snelling asked, when he and Cecilia were thu.s 
left to themselves. ‘You’ll be getting tired if 
you stand between the dar.JCs.’ 

Cecilia took bis proffered arm. lie conducted 
her to a seat and sat down beside her. He 
wauted to follow Shorthouse’s advice and to make 
luipself brighter and livelier ; but he could think 
bf nothing to start upon. Hi.s rival was in his 
iijhOughts, and his unexpected appearance at the 
was irritating. ‘I hadn’t expected to find 
friend here/ he said. ‘What brings 


him at a yeomanry ball, 1 should like to 
know 1 ’ 

* I suppose,’ returned Cecilia laughingly, ‘ that 
none of us would be here if we liad not been , 
asked. Mr Jousserau has been telling me that ho 
means to paint pictures of Engli^i life. He 
thinks that a yeomanry ball would make a very 
brilliant scene for a picture, and I fancy that he 
is here chiefly to make observations.’ 

‘Well,’ returned Snelliiifj, ‘that’s wbat I 
should call as rare a bit of impudence as I ever 
heard of.’ 

‘Impud(‘nce !’ saijJ Cecilia, in a tone of astonish- 
ment. ‘ AVhat can you mean, Mr Snelling ? ’ 

‘ 1 ’m a part of this assembly,’ lie responded, 

‘ and I ’ve an objection to being stared at and took 
stock of by anybody as wants to make money out 
o’ me without my free gift and permission.' 

‘Really, Mr Snelling/ said the girl, ‘I think 
you ai‘e a little too sensitive.’ 

‘ Perhaps so, ptndiaps not,’ he answered. ‘ Any- 
way, that 's my feeling.* 

Cecilia said nothing ; and a moment later 
Shorthouse iippeared and took a seat beside his 
chosen son-in-law. He nmlged Snelling with his 
elbow, and gave him a wink and a nod towards 
Cecilia, as an intimation to begin to make him- 
self agreeable. Snelling not putting these in- 
structions into immediate practice, the farmer 
began mi elaborate pantomime, clumsily expressive 
of an invitation to dance. Bnelling, fearing lest 
bis coinpanions motions should be observed by the 
girl, put an end to them by a nudge of the edbow 
and a warning frown. He was in the very act of 
turning to obey the dumb injunction, when the 
band struck up the first bars of a polka, ami there 
was Jousserau standing before (Jecilia, The girl 
rose, and the two sailed away together in time 
to the music. Snelling, in blank astonishment, 
turned on Shorthouse, and be and the farmer 
stared at each other in a luiitual indignation. 

‘Is that company manners?’ Snelling demanded. 
‘A young lady is sittin’ talking with one man, 
and another conies and whirls her off’ from under 
his very nose !’ 

‘ 1 suppose the man had axed her beforehand,’ 
said Shorthouse. ‘ Why didn’t you ax her your- 
self, when I told you?’ j 

‘ J was turning round,’ Snelling respondei^ 
angrily, ‘ when he walked her away from undol 
my very nose. I shall give that young man a 
piece of my mind.’ 

‘Thee ’It help nothing by ineking a row here, 
Bob, my lad,’ returned the senior. 

‘It’s not my way to mek rows anywhere,’ 
Snelling answered ; ‘ but 1 shall give that young 
man a piece o’ my mind, and a good-sized piece 
into the bargain.’ He got up aiicl stiode away to 
the buffet ; and there, not caring that his angry 
face should betray him, be forced an aspect of 
hilarity, and clapped one or two of his comrades 
boisterously on the shoulder. Lord Barfield did 
things liberally, and there was an ample, and 
even more than ample, supply of champagne. 
Snelling thought but lightly of that beverage, 
and altogether underrated its effect. He knew, 
indeed, very little about it, and had tteted it 
perhaps half-a-dozen times in his life ; but if any 
man had told him that he could possibly take too 
much of it for sobrietj^ he would have laughed 
the idea to scorn. He was hot and excited, and 
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one servant or another filling his glass as often as j 
he set it down, he drank more than he knew, and j 
in a surprisingly short space of time the wine was 
buzzing in his head, and there was an altogether j 
unaccustomed flush upon his face. His deep voice | 
was always louder and more powerful than he 
fancied, and now it rang out so noisily once or 
twice that one or two of his comrades warned 
him. 

‘I say, corporal, don’t make that row ; we shall 
have his lordship here.’ 

It never entered the man’s head that he had 
been drinking, or that the wild flush of gaiety j 
with sudden llaslies of ill-temper was attributable 
to the wine. Cbauipagne was a beverage for I 
women, and a solid man like himself could surely 
drink a dozen of it and feel nothing. I 

Shorthouse was at his elbow, and took him by 
the wrist as he laid liis hand upon a bottle. 

‘ Come back into the hullrobm, Bob, and leave 
that alone.’ 

‘Leave it alone'?’ Snelling answered. *What 
for ? Why should I leave it alone ? ’ 

‘Well, if you want to know,’ Shorthouse 
responded bliiflly, ‘you ’ve had enough on it. It’s 
beginning to tell on you.’ 

‘What, that stu If cried Sncdling with a great 
roaring laugh. ‘That’s a good un, ana no 
mistake.’ He bent in bis vinous mirth, clipping 
his thighs with both hands, huigliing obstreper- 
ously. ‘ Why, I could tek a hogshead of it and 
never come to harm.’ 

‘ You be said, Bob, and come along,’ the farmer 
insisted. ‘ You ’vc had enough on it.’ 

But Snelling looked down from his own 
superior heiglit over Shortliouse’s shoulder, and 
his glance was so intent and wrathful that the 
farmer turned round to see at what it was directed. 
Joupserau was standing there, talking to Sir 
Ferdinand, and in the act of clinking glasses with 
him. Snelling shouldered his compaiiiou out of 
the way and laid a ponderous hand on tlie artist’s 
arm. ‘I’ll thank you,’ he said, ‘to let mo take 
the liberty of a word with you.’ 

‘ Assuredly,’ the artist answered, looking up at 
him. 

‘What you are,’ said Snelling, ‘an<l who you 
are, I neither know nor care. l\irs<jn llenthcote, 

1 ’m told, gives you out for a gentleman ; but that 
you ’re not, ami I ’d lay my life upon it.’ 

Jousserau saw his condition at a glance, and he 
had heard some hint of his proposal to (>)ci]ia. 
‘Do not let ua talk of that,’ he said. ‘You shall 
have what opinion you please. — I am engaged.’ 
He turned once more towards Sir Ferdinand, who 
was staring wrathfully at Snelling. 

‘ Oh, hut we will talk about it ; I am going to 
talk about it’ 

‘ 1 must really beg your pardon, Mr Snelling,’ 
said the county member. ‘You may state your 
opinion elsewhere, but you shall not state it here. 
.Please, understand that’ 

‘I know you, Sir Ferdinand,’ sahl Snelling, 
brandishing his arm, ‘and I knew your father and 
^our grandfather afore you. I know who you ore ; 
T>ut who tins chap is I don’t know.’ 

‘Cai^ain Ilawkes,’ said Sir Ferdinand with 
great smoothness, addressing one of the astonished 
D}rfitonders, *I suppose that this person being in 
military uniform, and you being in uniform also, 
that he is amenable to your orders. I am not a 
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militarv man myself ; hut I should presume that 
to be the case. Will you kindly have him taken 
away somewhere ? He is intoxicated, and as you 
observe, is creating'a disturbance.’ 

‘Intoxicated!’ shouted Snelling. ‘Me? If 
there ’s e’er another man here dares to say so, I ’ll 
knock him down.* 

Tlie gentleman a]>pealed to by Sir Ferdinand 
made a mere motion of the hand to one or two of 
the 3 'eonianry troopers, and in an inshuit half-a- 
dozen stalwart fellows were about him. 

‘ Come along, Snelling,’ said one of them with 
persuasive good-liumour. ‘Don’t let’s liave any 
trouble about it.’ 

Snelling had not exceeded so far that he had 
lost all sense of personal dignit}*. ‘ I ’ll have no 
scurtle,* he said, witli unexpected calm. ‘I’ll take 
Sir Ferdinand’s word for it that 1 ’m not wanted. 
As for that little jackanapes yonder, I cun state 
my opinion of him at some future time, maybe.’ 
So siiying, he saluted his captain and walked 
from the room steady and erect. 

‘That’s a veiy unusual condition for Mr 
Snelling, surely,’ said Sir Ferdinand, addressing 
Shorthouse. 

a condition I never see him in afore,’ 
Shorthouse answered. ‘ The truth i.«. Sir Fer- 
dinand, the poor fellow’s done no fault, but been 
overtook in a misfortune. He looked on this here 
champagne wine like so much ginger pop, and it 
never entered into his mind to think as it could 
hurt him. There isn’t a more resj^ectuhle man, 
Sir Ferdinand, not fur twenty mile around.’ 

An assenting miirmuj* ran about the room. 

‘ Evidently an acchlent,’ said the county mem- 
ber. — ‘But, Jousserau,’ he added in Frencli to his 
companion, ‘wliat had you done to make the man 
so angry ? ’ 

‘My faith!’ said Jousserau, ‘nothing that 1 
know of, !d)8olutely nothing ! ’ 

Snelliii- meanwhile was raging across the park, 
with occasional fierce pauses. ‘ I ’m not fit com- 
pan 3 %’ he said over ami over again, ‘for a place 
where tliat foreign monkey cun show himself and 
be made much of. I’ve had enough of this. I’ll 
change it. I ’ve been soft and t|uiet long enough. 
1 ’ll change it all ; 1 ’ll find a means to be revenged 
on that fellow.’ He shook his fist madly at the 
lighted Hall, and turning again, plunged on 
through the darkness with the actual lust of 
murder in his heart. 


THE REVOLUTION IN TEA. 

It is a remarkable fact that the importations of 
Indian and Ceylon teas into this country are ndw 
almost equal in weight to, ami arc actually greater 
in money- value than, the importations of China 
teas. And yet the cultivation of tea in India 
an industry scarcidy fifty ycars^ld, and in Ceylon 
barely ten years ohl. Between 1866 and 1886 tho 
exports of China tea doubled ; hut in the sonitv 
period the exports of Indian teas increased foMf'* 
teen-fold. Tlie consequences, actual and impe^d^' 
iiig, of this revolution in the trade ore causing 
sucii serious concern in China, where a 

staple industry, as well as a leading sojites - Uf 
imperial revenue (every pound exppi^; :|iying 
to tlie Treasury a duty equal to about tWpp^ac© 
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per pound), that a special investigation into the 
whole subject was lately ordered by the Tsungli 
Yamen. Sir Robert Hart, wl\o has charge of the 
imperial maritime customs of China, has embodied 
the results of the inquiry in a Report which affords 
a great deal of interesting information. 

It is shown that the decline of Chinese tea in 
favour is chiefly in Great Britain and America — 
which latter country, liowever, takes Japan tea 
now in preference to both Chinese and Indian — 
for Russia, the next largest consumer, is increas* 
ing its demands, although not suftieiently Lo make 
Up for the loss of the British markets. And it 
is also stated that the decline in favour of China 
teas is not due to any deterioration in the 
quality of the native leaf, but chiefly to the carC' 
lessness with which it is prepared for market. 
The growing favour of Indian teas, on the other 
hand, is said not to be due lo superior flavour, 
but to superior strength and greater care in 
preparation, so that a pound of it goes much 
further than a pound of the Chinese teas. 

It is worth while comparing the systems on 
which the industry is con<lucted in the two com- 
peting countries, so as to iiiiderstaiid how the 
great revolution in the trade has been accom- 
plished. 

In China, tea is grown for the most part in 
small gardens farmed by those who own them, 
generally men of little or no capital with 'which 
to obtain fertilisei's and to renew the plants from 
time to time. The * picking’ is done by the 
family of the grower ; but in the height of the 
season extra hands have to be employed. To 
economise this expense, the picking is pushed 
forward, and the plucked leaves are allowed to 
stand until the picking is finished, whereby they 
suffer greatly in quality, A consequence of this 
manner of proceeding is that the leaves are not 
evenly ‘withered’ wlien the process of inanu- 
faptui-e begins. 

In Indiii, on the other hand, the tea is grown 
in large gardens, sometimes covering thousainls 
of acres, superintended eUhi*r hy the owner him- 
self or by a skilled agent. In the Assam district 
the gardens are in the alluvial valleys of the 
large rivers, and many of them are formed of 
ground reclaimed from the primeval jungle with 
all the richness of a virgin soil. The plants are 
grown from selecte<l seeds, and the indigenous 
plant has been found superior to the. China plant 
which was at first favoured. The labour is all 
done by coolies, brought from the central |)ro- 
•vinces at a consi(^erable expense, and the wages 
are high — for India. But with efficient, although 
costly, labour the greates^t^j care is practised in 
cultivation, digging, weeaitig, &c., and especially 
in the delicate work of plucking. The exact 
moment to begin picking is determined by the 
. OveTBeer, and the leaves have to be removed in 
| ;^uch a way as to cause no injury to the plant. If 
'f^af be carefully plucked, another will follow 
a fortnight ; but if parelelbness be used, 
'"‘^“ branch may be rendered bai*ren for the rest 


of the season. Close and constant BUpervisioh by 
European managers and assistants is thus neces- 
sary, and by this means the Indian planters get 
some sixteen successive pickings in one season ; 
while the Chinese get only four. Moreover, in 
the Indian gardens, wlien the leaves are plucked, 
they are at once started on the coui’se of ‘making,' 
and are not left to lie about, us in China ; so there 
is no deterioration. 

Each picking of a garden is in India called a 
‘break,' and in China a ‘chop.’ But an Indian 
‘ break ’ is rarely above a hundred chests, and is 
often only twenty, and it is absolutely even in 
quality throughout; whereas a Chinese ‘chop’ 
may be run n]> to several hundred chests or half- 
j chests, purporting to be of even quality, but made 
up of many pickings from different gai dens, pro- 
ducing a mixture which is not uniform, at the 
expense of the deterioicition of the better leaves. 

In India, each day’s picking is immediately 
‘withered,’ and when perfectly and evenly with- 
ered, is ‘rolled ’ lightly by a machine. In China, 
the withered or partially withered leaves are put 
into small cotton bags, loosely tied, and placed in 
open wooden boxes, tlie sides of which are pierced 
with numerous holes. A man then gets into the 
box ami presses and kneads the bags with his feet, 
with the object of both rolling the leaves and 
expressing the moisture. 

Next conies ‘fermentation.* In India, this is 
done in the open air, without any extraneous aid ; 
and it is part of the skill of the planter to know 
the exact moment when to arrest the process, for 
immediately the proper point is reached, the lea 
must be ‘fired.’ In China, after the jumping 
process above described, the tea is placed in baskets 
and covered up wdth cotton or felt mats, so as 
to retain the heat and hasten the ferniciitation. 
After it has stood thus covered up for a certain 
time, it is taken out and ‘fired.’ This tiring is 
one of the most important of all the* piocesses, and 
requires great skill and care. The Indian planter 
is most particular to see that only the very best 
hardwood charcoal is used, and that the tea is so 
constantly tiirnt:d over that there is no chance of 
any of it getting burned. A single*, basket of 
j burnt le*af will spoil a wdiole ‘break.’ lii China 
they often make the tea ‘ smoky ’ by using ill- 
made cliareioul, and sometimes ‘tarry’ by liring 
with soft W'oods like fir and pine. The ‘tarry^ 
flavour, it is said, will often, not elevelop until long 
after the tea has left China, and some waters 
bring it out more disagreeably than others. 

The following is or should be the process of 
‘ firing ’ by the charcoal system. After the fire is 
ready, a tubular basket, mirj-ow at the middle and 
wide at both ends, is placed over it, and into this 
tube a sieve \h dropped, covered wdth tea-leaves, 
shaken on it to about an inch in tliickness. The 
leaves have to be carefully watched while the 
sieve is over the fire ; and after about five or six 
minutes, they are removed and rolled. As the 
balls of leaves come out of the liands of the roller, 
they are placed in a heap on the floor ; and when 
all have fwen thus manipulated, they are shaken 
on to the sieves again and set over the fire for a 
few minutes longer. They may even sdlnetimes 
be rolled and fired a thircl time until the leaves ' 
have assumed the right dark colour. When the 
whole batch has been thus treated, it is placed 
thickly in the baskets and again put^over the fire. 


the eevolu 

The attendant maket» n hole with his hand through 
the centre of the mass, ao as to allow vent to the 
heat tts well as to any smoke or vapour from the 
charcoal, and he then covers it over with a flat 
basket The hout of the fire is now reduced, and 
the tea is allowed to remain over it until per- 
fectly dry. It has to be constantly watched and 
frequently stirred to ensure equal heating. When 
the firing is done, the black colour of black tea ■ 
should be well established, although it afterwa^ls ; 
improves in appearance. The. tea is then win- 
nowed and sifted through various sieves to divide 
it into the different kinds. 

In India, liowever, another process for firing tea 
has been introduced of late years. It is called a 
‘ Sirocco,’ and is a machine for applying hot air, 
which is superseding tlie charcoal process. It is . 
rapid in its work, and is said to be .superior in ' 
many ways. The leaf is laii| out on wirci-gauze j 
trays, wdiich a^’e passed througli the hot-air i 
machine at a temperature of three hundred 
degrees, and in from fifteen to twenty minutes tlie 
tea is thoroughly tired. It is then placed in the 
‘sifters,’ which are worked by machinery with 
either a lateral or rotatory muliun, and the differ- 
ent grades are sifted out, such as llust, Broken 
Pekoe, and Pekoe. The larger and coarser leaves 
which do not pass through the sieves are cut to 
an even size and classed as Pekoe Souchong. 

The Hankow Ouinmissioner of Customs declares 
that the method practised in China of rolling 
and squeezing the leaves before fermentaliou I 
goes a long way to account for the large (juan titles I 
of inferior teas which are sent into the market — j 
of good leaf spoiled. 

The weakest part of the Cliinese system, how- j 
ever, seems to be in getting it to market. In ! 
India, everything is done in the garden, from I 
the pic.king to the packing ready for shipment ! 
ill properly branded ‘ breaks.’ But in China, the ! 
grower docs not prepare the tea for market ; he ■ 
brings it up to a certain stage, and an inter- 
inediary ‘tea-man’ has to complete tlie work at 1 
his con veil ieiiee. Thus the tea is often long ex- j 
posed to the influence of the WHiather before it ! 
gets into the leail-lined chests. The ‘tea-man’ j 
lives mostly in Hankow, Shanghai, or Canton ; 
and about March or April he starts up-country 
well supplied with copper ‘ cash.’ At some suit- 
able point for shipment he has a central ‘hong’ j 
or factory, and ‘godown’ or wareliouse. Tiience 
he despatches his agents in all directions ; and 
they scatter sub-agents all througli the tea- 
districts to collect the leaf from the grower!?. It 
is padually brought in to the ‘hong’ in bags, 
and may be fur days on the road, exixised to the 
weather thus imperfectly covered. When enough 
is collected at the ‘ hong,’ the tea-man proceeds 
to pick and refine it. By means of a revolving 
sieve, the larger leaves and the smaller are 
separated ; then come mixing and blending, so a.s 
to produce an average appearance for different 
‘chops and then it is packed for market. 

One of the complaints is, that this packing is 
very carelessly and roughly done in China, to 
the further injury of the delicate leaf. The 
coolies are said to tread it into the boxes witli 
their feet— not always bare— with a total lack of 
discrimination, ami with such amount of pressure 
as to produce a large proportion of Dust. The 
Commissioner at Wuhu reports: ‘Instead of the 
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tea being packed carefully, it is rammed down 
hanJ, and is put into the chests while still hot. 
Hastily packed and heavily pressed down, the 
tea cannot possiblj" escape injury ; and being put 
in and covered over while hot, it becomes damp 
when it gets cold. While hot, the tea is very 
brittle, and gets broken very easily, yiedding iir 
consequence a large percentage of Dust. The 
j object of packing the tea while liut is to enable 
j it to retain its aroma, so that when the chests 
are opened there may be a fragrant odour emitted. 
The aroma is there, no doubt, but at the expeiuje 
of the tea, which suffers in consequence. The tea 
after being fired and packed is convejred part of 
the way in wheelbarrows and part of the way 
by boat It is handled roughly en routf, and 
. being protected by a few mats only — and these 
' hastily tlirowii together— it gets wet. No notice, 

I perhaps, is taken of this circiimstuuce, and hence 
the tea gets ruined.’ 

Shanghai inercbants comjdaiu of the quality of 
the teas manufactured in Ningpo district under 
the name of J’ingsueys. Some of the dealers, 
they say, do honourably make and supply pure 
tea; but the majority mix ‘spurious rubbish’ 
W'ith the good leaf, and colour it to look like the 
genuine article. ^ One of the least harmful forms 
of adulteration is tea-powder mixed with congee 
[ and rolled into pillules, to sell as ‘ Gui^powder 
but in many cases all sorts of foreign and even 
injurious substances are intnxlua d. 

In Foochow, we find the European merchants 
complaining of the frauds of ‘tea-inen’ selling a 
‘cliop’ of inferior stuff by a false sample of good 
quality. But a more s(?rious matter, as more 
uillicult of detection, is the large admixture of 
what is well called ‘Lie Tea’— that is to say, 
leaves other than tea-leaves— and the employment 
of Congee or rice-water, tea-dust, soot, and other 
deleterioii substances, in the manufacture of locally 
packed teas. Even the expert is often unable 
to discover the presence of ‘Lie Tea’ in the finer 
grades, so cleverly is the fraud manipulated. 

To come back to India : we find a very dif- 
ferent system in vogue. The moment the tea is 
ready, it is packed — loosely, and never pressed, but 
shaken down— in strong air-tight boxes and shut 
up at once from atmospheric, inliueiices. No 
leaves are broken in the packing, and no Dust 
is made in the chest ; indeed, many planters pass 
the tea carefully llirougli a sieve before packing, 
so as to remove whatever Dust may Iiave formed 
ill the previous processes. Every chest is honestly 
and faithfully wluit it prufesse.s to be, and every 
box in a ‘break’ is precisely the same as the rest 
of the ‘break.’ 

Here, then, wc have the secret of the decline 
in favour of China leas, and the rapid ascent of 
Indian teas, in our markets, where sterling quality 
is BO (juickly apprecialetL In India, a aingl^ 
garden will contain tliousaiuls* of shruba, the pro- 
ducts of which are picked, withered, rolled, fired^. 
packed, and de8})atclied in one spot and under’ 
one watchful, experienced, and faithful super- o 
vision. Unremitting attention is given to every; 
stage of the process, and the tea* comes intQ4&. 
London market as it left the gainlens hi the* 
valleys of Assam and on the hills of 
Neilglierry. C)iie profit suffices for grower# thiuia* 
facturer, ami shipper, and thus expenses iaixdr 
mised, and genuine first-class tea is phu^ 
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the British consumer at a low cost. In China, 
everything is the reverse, and although labour is 
cheaper there, there are so many profits to inter- 
mediaries, 80 much handling and such taxation, 
that the ultimate cost is something like threepence 
per pound more than the Indian rival, which 
goes a great deal further. 

Tliese facts are instructive, as illustrating how 
a great nation may lose a great industry by care- 
lessness and dishonesty, and how a few energetic 
and honest traders may build up in a short time 
an enormous traflic. It is natural and proper 
that our sympathies should be with the triumph 
of our Indian indiistiy. 

MRS LAMS H ED’S WILL. 

CHAVTEU II. 

When Kate came down-stairs she found Mr 
Dottloson in a frame of miml very different from 
that in which he had spent the earlier part of 
the afternoon ; the storm had subsided in cloudy 
gloom. Papa had evidently sonietliing on his 
mind, and she busied herself to rouse him. 

‘Shall we go out after tea, papa?’ she began. 
‘ Grandmamma ’s asleep and the rain has stopped.’ 

‘ I ’m jifraid I have annoyed your grandmother, 
Kate,’ replied Mr Dottlesoii sorrowfully ; ‘but really 
I felt bound to speak to her as I did for your 
sake.’ 

‘She was rutlier liurt at what you said ; but you 
can easily make that all right’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Oh, you might ask Dr Lukeworth to dinner, 
and make a good deal of him before granny; she 
would soon forget anything you said to-day.’ 

‘ I ’ll think about it,’ s^iid her father, who had 
decided to act upon his daughter’s proposition the 
moment it was made. ‘ V'our idea is a very good 
one. It wouldn’t do to offend your grandmother ; 
eh, Kate?’ 

* Dr Lakeworth is a weakness of hers, you know, 
papa. It’s a regular case of love me love my 


‘Then next time the dog comes to see her, we’ll 
ask him to stay to dinner with us,’ be replied 
more good-humouredly. 

‘ He is to cull on Tuesday afternoon,’ said Kate, 
who saw the chance of doing a little stroke of 
business on her own account. 

‘Very well I’ll be here, and invite him 
myself.’ 

When Mr Dottleson announced his intention 
of asking jjersonally for the pleasure of any one’s 
company at dinner, it signified that he intended 
apeciol honour to the favoured guest ; it went 
against the grain to confer such distinction upon 
Dr Lakeworth, but circumstances made it advis- 
able. 

He came home from the City half an hour 
earlier than usual on Tiieaday, that he might 
make sure of meeting tho doctor, and actually 
took upon himself to instruct the butler about 
the wine, a thing he had never been known to 
do since the memorable occasion upon which the 
ex-private secretary of an ex -viceroy of India 
L;^me to dine with him. 

I The entertainment was a success* from every 
point of view. Mr Dottleson was in high 


spirits that day ; and as Dr Lukeworth was fully 
alive to the importance of ingratiating himself 
with his host, he applied himself to the task 
with great assiduity. He listened to him with 
such deference, and received his loudly expressed 
opinions with such respectful attention, that Mr 
Dottleson’s overweening vanity was gratified, and 
he I’eproached himself for the injustice he had 
done the man. ‘He seems a very gentlemanly, 
wellrmannered young fellow,’ he mused as they 
went up- stairs. ‘Perhaps, I have really been 
mistaken in him. Anyliow, I will put matters 
right with Mrs Lamshed at once. I will give 
Dr Lakeworth my photograph.* 

The fortunate being to whom our friend pre- 
sented his photograph was expected by the original 
to bear himself thenceforth as became one who 
had been distinguished above his fellow- men by 
an exceptional mark of Mr Dottleson’s approba- 
tion. 

‘1 had a new photo, taken a week or two 
ago, doctor,’ he said blandly, inteiTU])ting the 
guest’s conversation witli his daughter. ‘ If you 
will come ov(‘r here, I will show it to you.’ 

‘ I f papa gives you one, speak to him to-night,’ 
whispered Kate hurriedly, seizing the opportunity 
with the promptness of true generalship. 

Charles Lakeworth gave a nod of intelligence, 
I and followed his host to the end of the room, 
where he was detained for fifteen minutes criti- 
cising Mr Dottleson’s uninteresting person as 
I delineated in nine different attitudes more or 
' less constrained . 

I ‘I shall be very happy if you care to select 
; one,’ he said patroiiisingly to the victim when 
the ordeal was over. 

' Dr Lukeworth’s gratitude was sincere, in view 
of the opening which the presentation indicated 
as before him. He took pains to select the most 
nattering portrait, and finally won Mr Dultleson’s 
heart by begging him to inscribe his autograph 
upon it. His request was so graciously complied 
with, that almost before the ink had hud time to 
dry he had disclosed his halting tale of love. It 
was listened to gravely, but not unkindly. Mr 
DoUlesoii’s blindness was being liftetl from him ; 
this young doctor wtui in love with his daughter, 
and frankly admitted that he regarded Mrs 
Lamslied’s culls for his services only as a means 
of his communication with Kate. Mr Dottleson 
could hardly believe it ; but lie recalled his 
mother-in-law’s remark, and felt suddenly reas- 
sured regarding the object of the young doctor’s 
attention to her. No doubt he might liave some 
other end in view ; but it seemed clear that Kate 
was the primary attraction. So relieved was Ik; 
at the discovery, that for the moment he lost 
sight of the fact that the suitor was a struggling 
professional man, who had in all probability never 
owned a bank account, and he did not giv^e the 
point-blank refusal he would have done at any 
other time. He hesitated, and took refuge in 
a promise to consider the matter. Kate was 
young, and he believed Dr Lakeworth was also 
young. He could give no definite answer now ; 
he must think it over ; meantime, he should be 
glad to see him whenever he cared to l^ok in, 
though he must not regard the invitation as in 
anyway foicshadowing consent. 

It was not much for the most sanguine lover 
to build upon ; but Charles Lakeworth, who had 
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never dared hope for anything but a positive 
refusal, was more than content with the answer. 

Alas, poor human nature ! A slight lapse of 
memory hopelessly wrecked all the good work 
of the evening. Charles was so completely 
absorbed in Kate Dottloson’s society that he | 
quite forgot everything else ; and when he bade 
the family good-night, on the best of terms with j 
everybody and his host in particular, he left | 
that gentleman’s photograph behind on the sofa, | 
where he had spent the greater part of the time 
after dinner. There it lay unnoticed until Mr 
Dottleson, casting a look round the room before 
he turned out the gas for the night, discovered 
the neglected honour sticking ignominioiisly 
between the cushions. He raised his eyebrows 
in veritable astonishment as he picked it up. 
That such a gift from himsfdf should be forgotten 
thus was almost incompreheuaible ; but surprise 
soon gave place to indignation, wdiicli he strove 
unsuccessfully to smother. 

‘//c didn’t want it,’ he said to himself, throwing 
the picture into a dish ; ‘ but he might at least 
have had the grace to take it away with him, 
after asking me to write my name upon it. I 
sliall be very (!areful to whom I give my plioto- 
grapli again ; that’s all.’ 

Mr Dottleson was not the man to forget the ! 
slight he had received at Charles Lakewurth’s 
hands ; and the incident narrate<l above Wiis 
no small factor in helning him to come to 
the decision he *did when, next morning, he j 
remembered the young man’s avowal of" love 
for Kate. He would not ailmit even to himself 
that such a thing weighed a single grain in his 
disfavour ; hut it is doubtful whether he would 
have dismissed the subject from his thoughts 
with a contemptuous * impossible,’ had his guest 
held the ground he had gaiiuMl by treasuring that 
photograph as it deserved. The good impression 
his would-be soii-iii-lavv had made upon him had 
been more than obliterated by the unlucky forget- 
fulness which had wounded Air Dottleson on liis 
tenderest point — his vanity. He recollected with 
annoyance that he had given this presumptuous 
suitor permission to come to the house when he 
]dcaBcd, and had thus placc<l himself in a some- 
wiiat delicate position. Had it been any one else, 
he would have had no hesitation in informiug 
him at once that he had considered his proposal 
and found it impossible to give bis sanction, 
and, if necessary, directed him to cease visiting at 
his house. But, in his own interests, he could 
not deal so summarily with Dr Lakeworth. Mrs 
Lamehed’s feelings, or, to be strictly accurate, Mrs 
Lanished’s money, had to be taken into account. 
To close the door in the face of ‘ her doctor,’ as she 
called him, might put an end to his intercourse 
with Kate ; but the step would certainly bring 
about the fullilment of that half-made threat of 
a * codicil,’ anil that was a contingency which 
must never be permitted to arise. It was no con- 
solation^ to Mr Dpttleson to discover that his 
action in asking his bite noire to dinner hud 
effected its object in conciliating his mother-in- 
law, particularly when he found that she regarded 
it as 4C formal installation of her favourite as 
a prospective kinsman. She now looked upon 
Dr Lakeworth’s engagement to Kate as a settled 
thing, which the coui-se of time would bring to 
a satisfactorj^ conclusion ; and eo warmly did 
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she express her approval of the match, that Mr 
Dottleson felt relucttintly compidled to be silent 
as to the views h§ held on the subject. If he 
declared his intention of opposing the young 
people’s wishes, his mother-in-law would join issue 
witri them against him ; and although she held 
very decided opinions on the duty of a child to 
a parent, the fact was by no means a sulhcicnt 
guarantee to satisfy Mr Dottleson that she would 
not substitute Kate’s name for his own in her 
will, and thus render her independent of him. 
That would undoubtedly be preferable to the 
realisation of his previous fears ; but it was an 
alternative he did not relish. He would treat his 
only daugliter liberally if she married with his 
approval ; but lie was more ambitious for her 
than she was for lierself, and there was little 
chance of their agreeing as to Charles Lakeworth’s 
qualifications. 

!Mr Dottleson considered the case in all its bear- 
ings, and made up bis mind that for the present 
his safest policy would be one of complete neu-. 
trality, while he watched for a suitable oppor- 
tunity to join in the game liimself. He had been 
a little at a loss to know how he had best receive 
the application Dr Lakeworth was sure to make 
for the pictorial ‘ mark of esteem ’ which he had 
treatcvl so negligently, and was almost relieved 
when a week passed ami he heard nothing about 
it The young man had called the day after he 
(lined at Blake wood Square to recover possession 
of the photograph ; but leaint with some dismay 
that no one had .seen it He was a modest 
unassuming individual himsidf, and whilst quite 
aware that his neglect could hardly be gratifying 
to Mr Dottleson, he did not anticipate that it 
would give such grave offence as Kate appeai‘ed 
to think was inevitable. 

‘Pupa will never forgive you for that,’ she said. 
‘But peri *)s he doesn’t know yon left it here. 
He would have been sure to mention it had he 
found it, and he hasn’t said a word to me.’ 

Consultation with Mrs Lamshed determined 
tneiii to let the matter drop ; and Mr Dottleson 
was thus allowed to suppose that his guest ha<I 
utterly forgotten the distinction he had received. 
It was a tiille in itself, but it gave Kate’s father 
the feeling that his authority was being left on 
one side and himself ignored. It was dangerous 
for any one who desired Mr Dottleson’s friendship 
to tamper with his self-love. 

It was not long before he saw a chance of 
making the first move towards ousting Dr Lake- 
worth, and he did not fail to take advantage of it. 
Almost for the first time in her life, Mrs Lamshed 
was attacked by a violent cold, which settled up(>n 
h(^r chest and defied all efforts to dislodge it. 
Charles Lakeworth came in every day, and no ! 
doubt did his best for her, hut, as doctors fre- i 
quently find, he had to contend with the patient* | 
as well a.s the malady. * 

‘ I never have Ijceii ill,’ said the obstinate old ^ 
lady irrationally, ‘and I’m not going to begin ot - 
my time of life. — Xo ; I iron’i go to bed, 
worth. This drawing-room is warmer thau my ' 
room, and I ’m going to stay here.’ ” . • 

So Mrs Lamshed remained in the drawing-croorii 
shivering and coughing, whilst Kate and h^r m^d 
added their enti eatics to those of the doctor | 
they made nb impression upon her ; and at 
Mr Dottleson was appealed to, to use nU inffUeinoiB. 
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Wh«n he understood the condition of affairs, he 
looked ^'rave, and going down-stairs, shut himself 
up in the library, where he worked out liis project 
before the mirror to his own satisfaction. *Now, 
it *8 your obvious duty,’ said he to himself, * to put 
Mrs Lamshed’s case in tlie hands of some one you 
can trust. You can’t honestly say you trust young 
Lttkeworth, for she won’t obey him ; so you must 
summon a medical man in whom you have perfect 
reliance. Now, Bottlesou, it won’t do to send 
round the corner for Penkwiss or Musper ; you 
must study the old lady’s peculiarities and trade 
upon them. If she’s got a weakness it’s the 
Peerage ; and if you mean to undermine young 
Lake worth’s position, vou must shut your eyes to 
the expense’ (Mr Dottleson gulped down his feel- 
ings at this point), ‘and get some swell physician. 
Sir Alfred Blodget is your man ; he has his finger 
on the pulses of half the nobility ; and if he will 
come here and talk to lier about his illustrious 
patients and compare her case with theirs, she 
will take kindly to him. And once 1 get young 
Lttkeworth away from her bedside, I’ll make 
short work of his philandering with Kate.’ 

Thus Mr Dottleson reasoned and resolved. It 
was a costly expenment; but the danger of letting 
Mrs Lamshed think he wanted to get rid of Dr 
Lttkeworth must be avoided, if possible. She 
could not but be flattered by a visit from such a 
man as Sir Alfred Blodget, and her son-indaw 
was right in believing that her weakness for the 
Peerage would predispose her to receive him 
favoumbly. 

‘The bill will be something awful,' sighed Mr 
Dottleson as he closed his letter to the great man ; 
‘but I look upon it as a premium of insurance for 
the preservation of her will — I mean her life,’ he 
hastily amended. 

Mr.H Lamshed frowned darkly wdien he told her 
what he had done ; and it required all his powers 
of diplomacy to avert a storm. ‘I don’t want to 
see another doctor, Monbigiie,’ she said petti.slily. 
*l’ve told you times without number that Lake- 
worth is good enougli for me.’ 

‘My dear madam, 1 don’t mean to asperse Dr 
Lakeworth’s professional abilities ; in proof of 
this, I have not sent for an ordinary practi- 
tioner.' 

‘Who is it, then ?’ 

‘ My anxiety has been so great during the past 
few days, that I am going to ask you to allow 
Sir Alfred Blodget to see you wdien he calls ; just 
to relieve my mind.' 

Mrs Larnshed’tt wTinkled couutenanco grew 
calmer at the name of the new doctor, and the 
sagacious Dottleson followed up his advantage at 
once. 

‘He will be in to-mori‘ow. I have no doubt 
tliat he will take your case on his w^ay from 
JMarlborough House, wdiere I understand he is 
now in daily altenflance.' 

The vision conjured up by this adroit remark 
had an immediate effect Mrs Lamshed. She 
soared lightly to the social altitude of Sir Alfred’s 
august clmUHe, and expressed a hope that there 
was nothing infectious at Marlborough House. 

‘Nothing at all — nothing at all,' responded Mr 
Dottleson easily. ‘The — ah, the Princess has been 
i^nfined to her room with a severe cough or 
::#G^ething : I observed it in the P^t this mom- 


Mrs Lamshed lay back upon the sofa cushions, 
and the ghost of a smile llitted across her face. 
There was something very soothing in the thought 
that the same doctor was "to prescribe for the same 
malady both for the Princess and herself. A 
little fellow-feeling w'ith Royalty made the old 
lady wondrous kind, and Mr Dottleson saw that 
his point was gained. He did not make any 
attempt to further his plans just now. 

‘Slowly and surely, Montague, my boy,' he 
said pleasantly to himself as he went dow'n-stairs. 
‘You've got in the thin end of the wedge, and 
you must drive it home gently, now you Jiave 
made such a capital beginning.’ 

Perhaps, if Mr Dottleson could have heard wdiat 
passed between his motlier-in-law and daughter, 
five minutes after he had left them, he w'ould 
not have looked quite so complacently on his 
beginning. 

*It’« really very kind and thoughtful of your 
father, Kate,’ said Mrs Lamshed, ‘ Such a splen- 
did opportunity as it wdll be for Clinrloy !’ 

‘Yes, granny. Why, if it becomes known that 
he has been in consultation with one of the Court 
physicians, his fortune will be made ; he will 
be sent for by eveiybody after that’ Kate was 
rather sanguine, but then she W'as in love, and 
that quite accounted for it 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr Dottleson 
had not been influenced by any desire to give. 
Dr Lakewortb such an auspicious opening ; the 
view his motlier-in-law took with Kate had never 
pre.sente(l itself to him, or the thirty -guinea visit 
lie had requested Sir Alfred Blodget to pay would 
have seemed an extravagance worse than unneces- 
sary. In fact, it w'as dawning upon him that he 
had hooked a fish which might prove uninanago- 
able and be more costly than lie calculated on. 
Suppose Mrs Lamshed inude tlie inconvenient dis- 
covery that this new attendant uiidersLood her 
constitution, and encouraged regular visits at the 
rate of, say, ten guineas for each ! She would pay 
for all subsequent attention, as a matter of course; 
but the expense waiuld indirectly fall upon him. 
However, it \vas no use being frightened by 
shadows, and he consoled himself with the thought 
that he hud taken the first step towards ridding 
the house of Charles Lake worth, happily oblivious 
of the sclienies w’liich the ladies W'ere planning 
up-stairs. 

Sir Alfred Blodget, who had once been aptly 
described by an incipient page to his mistress as 
‘a short thick pusson with a square head,' came 
to see Mrs Lamshed the next day, and commenced 
his reign by sending his patient to bed, with 
injunctions to remain there until he called at 
noon tlie day afterwards. The old lady submitted 
meekly ; and her first act, when the doctor’s direc- 
tions liad been complieil with, w'as to dictate a 
letter to Charles Lakew’orth enjoining him to be 
present to-morrow that lie niiglit meet the great 
man ‘in consultation.’ Unfortunately, the ser- 
vant who was entrusted with the note met Mr 
Dottleson just outside the hall dooi*, and had to 
disclose to him the nature of her errand. 

‘Were you told to take this by liand, instead 
of posting it in the ordinary way V he (flriced oB 
he took the letter and glanced at the address. 

‘Yes, sir. ' Mrs Lamshed particularly said I 
was to take it myself,’ replied tne maid. 

* Mrs Lumshed said so r 
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‘Yea, air. Mias Dottleson wrote it for her.' 
‘You may tell your niiatress that I undertook 
to leave the note at Dr Lakeworth’s.* 

The woman auirendered the letter, and returned 
to the house. 


THE TYLT-YAllD GUARD. 

As may he inferi-ed from its title, tlie Tylt-yai*d 
Guard ia one of the longeBt eetublished military 
guards now existing in the metropolis. In addi- 
tion to the duty of protecting the buildings known 
as the Hoi'se Guards, the party, by virtue of its 
designation, acts as a memento of the Tylt-yard 
which occupied a portion of the sites of these 
buildings in the :*eign of Henry VIII. That 
yainl was, of course, in near proximity to the 
palace of Whitehall ; and thei’e ia still a court, 
surrounded by vai'ious military offices, called the 
Tylt-yard, as may be ascertained by a glance — 
when the sentiuera back is turned — at the inscrip- 
tion in a sentry-box standing there. This court 
is situated between tlie guardroom and White- 
hall, and p(u*haps includes part of the surface of 
the ancient Tylt-yaix]. 

The Tylt-yard Guard ‘falls in’ along with the 
other ‘duties’ about ten o’clock in the forenoon 
of ‘ guard-day.’ At the time of the alignment of 
the various guards, passers-by in ad ja(tent streets 
may hear the sergeant-major, with an extraordi- 
nary expenditui-e of lung-power, ‘dressing’ the 
duties, and employing a formula which has been 
used from time immemorial, and is much as fol- 
lows : ‘Stody the Queen’s; Back Buckingham 
Palace; Forward the Tylt ; Un Kensington!’ 
When the large body of men has been accurately 
dressed and otherwise got into proj)or order, the 
colours are brought up by a colour-sergeant, 
escorted bj^ two private soldiers, the gravity of 
whose demeanour clearly shows liow iiupfjrtuut 
they consider this service. At a given signal tlie 
non-coniniissioned officer places the Hug in tlie 
hands of a young offiijer in the centre of the 
line, arms are ‘ presenled,’ and the drums beat the 
‘ salute while any men standing about in distant 
parts of the parade-ground instantly come to 
‘attention’ and take off their forage caps. The 
captain of the guard then utUii-s tlie woi-d.s of 
command which put all the duties in motion, to 
the gratification of the crow'd without the barrack 
gates. 

AVhen they have ])assed through these gates, the 
different guards pursue the nearest way to their 
destinations, and at once come under tlie com- 
mand of their respective officers. The command- 
ant of the ‘Tylt’ gives the word to ‘slope’ arms, 
and thus notifies his pitjsence ; for the men, look- 
ing ‘ straight to their front,’ have scarcely as yet 
seen hini. A little farther on, arms are ‘ changed,’ 
the rigid adhereiice to one attitude becoming 
irksome if the distance to be ti'averaed is con- 
siderable. When at length within sight of the 
well-known arcljway of the Horse Guards, arm.s 
are changed again ; and tlie sentry of the ‘ old ’ 
guard is seen hastening to the guardi*ooni door to 
get hispparty ‘ turned out.’ 

After the usual formalities of salutation on the 
parts of the ‘old’ and ‘new’ guards have been 
gone through, the officer of the former bands over 
the keys to his relieving comrade ; while the ser- 


geants enter the guardroom and earnestly consider 
the ‘ deficiencies ’—so many buttons are awanting 
on certain watchcoats, an ‘ Order Board’ in one Oi 
the sentry-boxes is slightly defaced, or a dinner- 
plate has been broken in the ‘ cookhouse.’ Mean- 
time, the men of the new guard are indulging, 
though in suppressed tones, in a little banter with 
the party about to ‘ dismount or, more probably, 
they appear to be in deep thought as they stand 
‘at ease.’ They are speculating as to how the 
sergeant will ‘number them off.’ This is to them 
a matter of solicitude, as some numbers will 
ensure their bearers a fair amount of sleep during 
the ensuing night, others will deprive tlie men of 
any fairly lengthened jieriod of repose. After a 
brief interval, the sergeants come forth from the 
guardroom and join their respective parties. The 
numbering is accomplished; the ‘ fimt relief’ 
being marched off to supplant the sentries belong- 
ing to the old guanl. About this time, also, two 
soldiers api>ear on the farther margin of the 
Horse Guards Parade, carrying ‘shoulder-high’ a 
large iron-bound chest, painted blue, and bearing 
on its sides in white cnaracters the name of a 
battalion of the Foot Guards. These men are the 
cooks, and tlie peculiar-looking chest contains 
provisions. Beshle tliem marches a corporal, 
having under eitlier arm a bearskin-cap case, 
evidently filled to its utnio.st capacity witii some 
matter. On inspection, the well -packed matter 
would be found to consist of tea, sugar, or bars 
of salt. 

Before long, the old guard in its entirety is mar- 
shalled under its ollicer, and straightway marche-s 
‘home ;’ while the jiarty we are chiefly concerned 
with enters the guardi-ooin. ’J’his is one of the 
older London guardrooms — it is jirobably in 
])recisely the same condition as when the Great 
i)uke M'as a familiar figure witliin the precincts 
of the D -se Guards. One peculiarity of the 
older apai Liaents of this kind is, that the sergeant 
is provide<l with a table and seat on a raised 
platform or dais, where he does his writing and 
(iiscusses his dinner, which latter he thus partakes 
of in a siiecies of regal state. In the case of the 
Tylt, his isolation is somewhat augmented, owing 
to the fact that there is no proper access to the 
dais — it Is only reached l.>y walking ovei’ a portion 
of the gnard-bed, often encumbered by the figures 
of recumbent soldiei-a. The other features of the 
guardroom are very much of the conventional 
sort : pegs whereupon to suspend the knapsacks, 
a rifle ‘ rack ’ with numbered spaces, and of course 
the printed ‘Orders’ for the guard. Here, too, is 
hung up in a conspicuous position a case contain- 
ing a selection of photographs of the cabinet pat- 
tern. They comprise the menibei'.s of the niyal 
family, and a civilian niiglit wonder why they ' 
arc niaced in a guardroom. The reason simply 
is, tliat tlie younger soldiers may recognise th% i 
persons represented, so us to f^dute them if they 
should pass tlieir ‘posts.’ Kot far distant from 
the apartment we have been dealing with is tho 
officer’s guardroom. But, unlike his subordinatl^ 
the eominandant is not compelled to pass aUJhiif 
time with his guard : he may nrocsed to the ,1 
in Pall Mall, or call for his brother-ofilcers ‘ f 

Queen’s.’ In the evening he is a ipember oi ; 

well-known me ss dinner at St James’s ; ' 
but lias to t*eturn to the Tylt in Ume ' to go ^ 
‘rounds’ at eleven o'clock. Thereafter, iha oM^ 
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may retire to bed in orthodox fashion ; he is not 
forbidden, like the men, to ‘i*emove his belts' 


while ‘on guard,’ Though the guard is always 
required to ‘ turn out ’ to the Biiuk Picket on its 


homeward march in the early morning, the officer 
is not disturbed until the arrival of his servant 
with a i)ortmanteau from barracks, and is 
invisible to his ‘command’ till the time for 
* dismounting.’ 

While waiting for their turn of ‘ sentry-go ’ in 
the large guardroom, the men employ themselves 
in various ways. Some read, and all thoroughly 
reblacken their boots, which have lost their lustre 
on the march from barracks. If the weather 
becomes wet and greatcoats are ordered to be put 
on, careful guardsmen divest themselves of their 
tunics and replace them by old and discoloured 
ones, which tiie.y extract from their knapsacks. 
But they have to do this (juickly. As already 
hinted, there is a very stringent paragrapli on the 
‘ Order Board ’ to the effect that ‘ no man is to 
remove his belts while on guard and any delay 
will inevitably be observed hy the vigihint ser- 
geant from his elevated seat. 

Soon after ‘ mounting,* a fanfare of trumjxits 
causes a flutter in the guardroom, most of the men 
quickly seizing their rifles and moving towards 
the entrance, where they are met by a vociferous 
cry of ‘Guard, turn out !’ by the .sentinel. When 
formed up outside, the soldiers see the cavalry 
guard approaching. This is ‘ found ’ by the 
household cavalry, anil takes up its quarters in 
another wing of tlio Horse Guards, vvhcie stabling 
and other requisites for horsemen are provided. 
The well-known ‘statuesque’ mounted sentries 
posted ill Whiteludl belong to this guard, whose 
duty, of course, is quite distinct from that of the 
Tylt 

By the Tylt, five sentries are furnished in and 
near tlie Horse Guards ; and it cannot be said 
that their functions materially differ from those 
of other metropolitan sentinels. One of them is 
posted at the guardroom door. An iinporttmt 
part of his duty is to ‘ turn out’ the guard to tlie 
mounted party above alluded to, a.s well as to tlie 
picket on its way to and from the Bank of Eng- 
land. Another sentry is placi*d in the Tylt-yard ; 
and a third in Whitehall. The latter has a pretty 
long patrol. He is occasionally annoyed, on turn- 
ing about, to flee urchins perusing the instructions 
in his box ; but by assuming a threatening (jost of 
countenance he easily scares away such curious 
persona. Tlie two remaining men are stationed 
in front of public offices. Their posts are quiet 
and i^tired ; they have, however, to keep a ‘ Biiarp 
lookout’ for the notabilities who enter these 
building.s, and who in certain cases require to be 
saluted. In addition to performing sentry-duty, 
the private Boldiers have, two at a time, to escort 
the sergeant when he goes ‘on patrols and two 
of them — who are exempted from patrols — accom- 

a the officer in his ‘ rounds.’ About a quarter 
iven, the drummer be seen to adjust his 
bearskin, making his way towards the cookhou.se. 
Here he lights the gas and opens the blue, iron- 
bound chest, in the bottom of which he finds a 
candle* Returning to the guardroom, he cuts the 
candle in two, placing one moiety in a lantern, 

’ and the other in the fire, which he thereby 
‘ with an eye to the coffee o» cocoa which 

V^iS^^ .ahortly be j^repared. The hoarse challenge 
" - ■■■ 


of the sentry outside is now heard, and the reply, 
‘Friend,’ is uttered by the officer, who has re» 
turned from the ‘Queen’s.’ Then the sergeant 
demands the men ‘ for rounds ; ’ and he himself, a 
corporal, the two soldiers already noticed, together 
with the drummer and lantern, proceed to the 
various ‘ posts ’ with the officer. And when the 
rounds get back to the guardroom, the principal 
event of the night is over. 

In the inorning tlie men who are reposing on 
the guard-bed are disturbed by the drummer-boy 
attached to tlie Bank I’icket. He has hastened a 
little in advance of the main body of the picket 
to the Brigade Office, where lie has left the 
‘ report.’ Passing through the Tylt, he announces 
that the ‘Bank’ is approaching, and then waits 
on the Horse Guards Parade till hi.s party arrives. 
Thus fore warn e<l, the guard is turned out in good 
time, and ‘ presents ’ arms to the picket, wiiose 
members look somewhat fatigued by their con- 
siderable march from the City. Just as the guard 
is being ‘turned in,’ the corporal of the cooks 
with his two men are seen advancing across the 
parade. Tliey each carry a bearskin-cap case, 
containing, not a bearskin, but several small 
loaves of bread. And about half an hour later 
comes the officer’s servant with a portmanteau. 
Thi.s functionary, after a short interval of gossip 
in the guardroom, begins to make j)repaiations 
for bis master to ‘ go off.’ 

While the members of the guard are making 
ready to dismount, or ‘ go off,’ great activity 
prevails. The floor of the guardroom is well 
8 crubl.>ed, these daily ecnibbings giving it a fur- 
rowed appearance, so that the boards alriiost look 
like, a tract of hilly country as re]u*escnted in the 
models used for the ‘ war-game.’ And when tht?y 
have completed their ]>re]>arations, the men 
anxiously await the stentorian call of ‘Guard, 
turn out!’ which will inform them that their 
vigil is at an end. 


HOSPITAL -WORK ON FRESH LINES. 

HaspiTATi 8 , their claims, their difficulties, and 
their drawbacks, liave been brought from time to 
time before the notice of our readers, and we now 
propose giving some account of a new departure 
both as regards aims and maiiugenient. 

Those accjuainted with the w^ards of an ordinary 
hospital kiiow^ only too w'ell how’’ often a case 
lingers on, in unsatisfactory lack of progress. It 
has been an accident, perhaps, and the patient 
has recovered up to a certain point; but now' no 
advance Is being made; and wlien all remedies 
have been tried in vain, {be unfortunate sufferer 
lia.s to make w'ay for more hopeful cases. 

‘ Can nothing more be done for Mary Blake]’ 
w'e inquired of a surgical Iriend, who hud reluc- 
tantly given the child’s parents notice that she 
must be removed. 

‘Nothing, under present conditions. If we 
could operate again it might mean a cure, but the 
general health is too bad. The fact is she wants 
months of country-life and fresh air to give her 
the chance of }>ulling round after an operation.’ 

‘ This she cannot have at home, of course ; 
but could she not be got into a Convalescent 
Home ]* 

‘ No Home I know of would , take such a case. 


HOSPITAL-WORK 

She needs regular surgical nursing, and this is not 
provided at Convalescent Homes.* 

And poor little Mary, InngiuBhiii" on her bed 
of pain in her one-room home until deatli came 
with happy release, is but a sample of thousan<ls 
who, in all our crowded cities, are hopeless of cure, 
for lack of Natiire*s healing gifts, denied to her 
town-bred children. I 

With a view to meeting such cases, an experi- | 
ment in hospitids has been set on foot for the 
benefit of London children ; and it was our recent 
privilege to visit the charming little hospital 
known by the modest name of Heathbourne 
Cottage. ‘ Only eleven miles from Hyde Park 
Corner,* we ai*o told ; and we quite agree that * it 
might be a hundred.’ Indeed, so rural is the 
place, that having come without instructions, our 
Jehu finds it a question of patience to full in with 
a passer-by ; but as we draw up at a long low 
house, standing back from tlie road, all doubt is 
set at rest by an eager little white face, which has 
evidently caught sight of the stranger, and is con- 
veying the news to companions in the distance. j 
A kindly greeting awaits us from the presiding 
genius, a lady who has undertaken the work as a 
labour of love, and who, with a Sdium’ friend, 
sees practically to the welfare of her Hock. We 
sit down for a few minutes in ‘Sister’s* pretty 
parlour, and enjoy a chat which shows how truly 
work may be its own reward, and as we sit, the 
low Frencli-windows reveal u little group busily 
at work weeding. 

‘ Why, tliey might almost be working for a 
living,’ we remark.' j 

‘ Oh, they are doing moT‘c than that,’ says 
Sister with a smile ; ‘ they are working for a slice 
of cake ! Master dohnnie, who is the eldest of my 
convalescents, has got into the habit of being lazy, 
and I am trying to work him into brighter ways, 
now be is so nearly well’ 

‘Well, indeed !’ we exclaim, as Johnnie hurries 
past, with an indescribable ‘bop, skip, and jump.’ 

‘ Why, his walk is simply shocking.’ 

‘ It’s not elegant,’ admits Sister, amused ; ‘but 
he is able to do without a splint now ; and if he 
goes to St Tliomas’s when lie leaves, they may be 
able to do Boinethiiig for his stiff knee.’ 

‘Is it the result of an accident T 
‘ Oh yes. lie is a healthy enough child natur- 
ally; but in crawling, about, he got a needle into 
his knee, and tliat has meant years of abscesses, 
operations, and Btifl’ness. — Well, Mary, what do j 
you want P as an excited face peers in at the 
window. 

‘Oh, please, Sister, do come and look at this 
queer thing,’ says Mary, a poor stunted specimen, 
nearly as broad as she is long ; and sbuiding on 
such, spindle-legs, one wonders how they support 
her thick-set frame. 

The ‘queer thing* turns out to be a frog; and 
Cockney Mary receives a needed lesson in natural 
history, including the fact that frogs do not enjoy 
a hail of stones ! Much illness has this poor little 
maid known in her twelve years of life ; but the 
tiresome abscesses do not pain her now, and she 
is thoroughly enjoying her taste of the country. 

Andfnow we turn our*atteution to tlie cliildren’s j 
ward, such a capital room, that it is difficult to 
believe it was not built for its present purpose. 
Extending the whole depth of the house, with a 
window at e^ch end, even the bed-ridden children 
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can enjoy the gardens, back and front, whilst 
some are carried, bed and all, to revel on the 
lawn. The ward ig made bright by other things 
than its windows : the eleven little beds, with 
their spotless counterpanes, look tempting enough 
to W'oo sleep to any eyes ; whilst the many-pictiired 
walls suggest endless fields of speculation for 
childish imaginings. A well-polisned floor adds 
to the general cheeriness ; and a nice harmonium, 
the gift of a friend, is both ornamental and useful, 
the children, as usual, biking great pleasure in 
singing. 

The day is so lovely that only two or three are 
iiuloors. Wee Florrie, by the window, lies all 
day and evei’y day on her face, her head to the 
foot of the betl ; and in spite of pain and weari- 
ness, it is a very bright little ‘skeleton* who tells 
of a wonderful doll that has been promised for 
her ‘very owm.’ By the hour she will amuse 
herself with a doll, petting and loving it with 
a tenderness that is pathetic. A scrap-book, too, 
is a didiglit to Florrie ; and she greatly enjoys 
some that have been made by stouter hands than 
her own, in a home where liealthy, liap])y chil- 
dren are taught to give time and j)ains to the 
brightening of less favoured lives. 

‘Can you read, Florrie?’ we ask. 

‘Oh no ; 1 ’ve been in ’orspitle tf>o much.* 

* Ves,’ adds Sister ; ‘ it is quite ti’ue. She and 
poor Jamie in the garden ha^e never been well 
enough to go to school, and tli^y have both 
Buffered so much, no one 1ms tried to teach them 
anything.’ 

Florrie, we learn, has recently undergone an 
operation, n distinction which roused the envy of 
the ward. ‘’Tarnt me have toroform too?* pleaded 
a mite of four. ’ 

‘ Oh ! 1 don’t like chloroform,’ remarked an 
older hospital habitue ; ‘etlier suits me best.’ 

‘Indeed, says Sister, ‘their comparing of ex- 
perience would be too comic frftn such baby -lips, 
if it were not for the under-tone of sadness. — But,* 
she adds, ‘ I must say tliey do not seem to see the 
sadness themselves ; they are just happy in the 
present, or take comfort in thinking they will soon 
be bettei’.’ 

A bronchial couple on cither side the fireplace 
need screens even on this warm day ; and the 
way those mites of four go through their trouble- 
some fits of coughing and submit to all treatment, 
might well teach a lesson to most groun-up 
patients. In addition to bronchial troubles, rum 
little maid is an abscess victim, and the other has 
lost a leg. The poor ‘^luseiun,’ as she is play- 
fully calleil, was, when received, a choice specimen 
of the spoilt-child genus, and quite expected obe- 
dience to all her coininaiids. Finding she could 
not get her own way in everything, she com- 
menced a scries of cries for ‘ Mother,’ which were 
kept up by the hour, till her weak point was die% 
covered to be the possession of *a beloved ‘anipage* 
(handkerchief), the withholding of which wan 
punishment enough to ensure silence. The pre- 
cious nmpage had to be folded small enough tb 
be within the grasp of Gertie’s hand, where it 
remained day and night, to the ofclusion of sifitth 
commonplaces as dolls or toys ! Indeed, the* 
of her treasure was quite enough, in Oertib^e 
estimation, to svarrant her waking the liulse in 
charge, with* the command, ‘Find niy nmpage T 
But a few weeks of gentle control niiVe nma 
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another creature of Gertie, who now attaches a 
different meaning to the word * obey ; ’ anti in 
spite of her terribly bandaged head and neck, she 
is a pleasant little soul to look "at Her vis-a-vis, 
who would have been ii fine child but for her 
misfortunes, has but one fear, which expresses 
itself at sight of the doctor, in a monotonous wail 
of, ‘ Don’t want t’ lose me other leg.’ 

^ ‘ Is there any fear of it ?’ we ask Sister. 

‘ Oh no ; but she is afraiil, because the leg that 
has been operated on does not heal, and has to 
be looked at when the doctor comes. She is 
rather a “ special ” case : a good operation going 
on well for a time, and then a cessation of healing 
power. She has been sent from a London 
hospital, and we all think the fresh air will give 
a new start towards healing.’ 

‘But tihe cannot get into the fresh air I’ 

‘ Oh yes ; she can. She gets about very well on 
crutches. It is only their coughs that keep both 
children in to-day. Our chief aim is to give them 
all as much open air ass possible.’ Then leading 
the way into the garden, she adds : ‘ Here you 
have all the rest of my Hock.’ 

A merry little party it is too, full of eager 
talk, and unconsciously enjoying the bracing air 
which comes across the heath in refreshing 
draughts. A capital lawn makes a safe play- 
ground ; and at sight of ns, Baby Dot demands to 
ue taken out of her perambulator for a ‘want’ on 
the soft grass. Such a sweet little thing is Dot ! 
One of those children who win tlieir w'ay to all 
hearts by a certain nameless grace, which, added 
to a pretty face and bonnie eyes, make Dot ipiite 
irre-sistible. And yet, alas ! she is the victim of 
a brutal father’s drunken furi^ Kicked out of 
bed and cruelly mjure<l, the poor mite was taken 
off to the nearest hospital, where she was un<lei' 
treatment for many months. The father, after 
undergoing a term of imprisonment, paid Dot 
a visit in hospital but even her baby-mind had 
grasped facts sufficiently to greet him with loud 
cries of alarm. He is in prison again. Sister 
has heard, for wife-beating ; but it is very 
much a case of ‘six of one, half-a-dozen of the 


‘I suppose you get a good many things sent 
you V 

‘Well’— with a laugh— ‘not quite so many as 
we should like. Those pretty wool-hoods the 
girls have on came from a lady who promises 
cooler ones next week ; and the red flannel jackets 
for wearing in bed were made at a children’s work- 
ing-meeting. But wo could certainly do with 
more, especially in the way of pinafores and boots. 
— You see what (xracie is like in the boot-line,’ 
as a child of ten crosses the lawn, in a pair of 
carpet slippers that must have been large for her 
mother. 

‘But surely no one could expect her to walk 
out in such things ?’ 

‘ Well, the fact is she could not walk when she 
came ; and her parents are so poor, that the pur- 
' chase of a pair of boots is not a thing to be accoin- 
' ])li6hc<l in a huny ; so, for the present she and 
Alice have to take turns with my only reserve of 
shoe-leather.* 

Alice, whose turn it is to wear the reserve boots, 
now comes up and asks if she may help to get 
the little ones ready for a w^alk. She is the eldest 
of the party, and though very small of her age, 
has (piite the town-child’s precocity, and promptly 
I packs Dot and the ‘next youngest’ into the per- 
ambulator with an experienced air tliat is very 
I edifying. 

I Muster Johnnie looks on with rather a doleful 
air, not sharing the general delight in a walk ; 
j but he gains something of imporUince by feeling* 
himself the only male protector of the family I 

As the perambulator is led off, Sister remarks : 
‘That was a useful present, and I am longing for 
a second ; so few of the children can walk any 
distance without a lift now and then ; and nice 
as our garden is, I do not like to keep them 
always in it.’ 

Very liice tluj garden iimloubteclly Is. Beyond 
the lawn, with its borders of flower and shrub, 
lies a good kitchen-garden, capable of supplying 
a large share of the household’s vegetables ; and 
at the bottom is a gate, opening on to the Heath 
itself, wliere one could wander for hours in undis- 


0 th er,’ 

! Poor Dot is getting better from the liip injiiry 
which left wounds that did not lieal in London 
air; but as the baby-fingers clasp onrs, and the 
sweet voice lisps an offer to ‘Dct ’oo a butting- 
hole,’ it is impossible to help a sliiuldcr at the 
thought of what lies before the offspring of such 
poreaitace. But all unconscious oi her future, 
comes the eager cry, ‘ ’Ere ’oo is,’ and a ilaisy of 
Dot’s own picking is confided to our keeping. 

‘ Bnttiftg-holes,’ Dot’s generic name for flowers, 
tells of 'her mother’s calling ; but she is not the 
only little Londoner who revels in country spoils. 
Poor wee Jamie, one of the verv worst cases, is 
enjoying a bunch of freshly gathered forget-me- 
nots, which grow hixuriantly round the garden; 
and he is for the time at least absorbed to forget- 
fulness of the many ailments which make him, 
at eight years old, a physiw?' wreck. 

‘No hope for him, I fear,’ says Sister ; ‘but he j 
is so dear and good, lie shall have every chance.’ | 
‘But with such wounds, how can ho bear to 
dressed P 

1 Oh, he cannot ; he is only wrapped up loosely, 
that gray dressing-gown a friend sent^ just 
him up nicely.’ 


turlxMl communion with nature. 

Looking at the bouse from the garden, we 
remark ou its suitability for present uses. 

‘Yes,’ replies Sister ; ‘it is just the thing ; the 
I only drawback is no bathroom ; but perhaps some 
day wo may be able to build one leading out of 
I the down-stairs ward ; you see it would just fit in 
I there’ — pointing to a spot which might have been 
reserved for the pnr]>ose. 

On the other side of tlie house is good stabling, 
with capital rooms above, one of which is secluded 
enough to offer perfect quiet for a night-nurse, 
whose rest must perforce be taken during the 
bustle of day-life. The stable is at present used 
I ns a laundr}^ and the whiteness of the piles of 
linen would make many a housewife envious. 

I ‘ Do you keep a laundry-maid for this depart- 
ment V we inquire. 

‘ Oh yes ; but it does not take her whole time, 
and I should like to get one good family’s washing. 
That is’— with a smile — ‘until we are happy 
enough to be able to use the stable for th^ony- 
chaise which is one of my ambitions.’ 

‘ I suppose it would be a great help with the 
children r 

‘ It would indeed, especially iu getting to and 
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from the station. It is a good three miles off, 
which makes it awkward sometimes, although 
there is an omnibus twice a day, and the cabmen 
are merciful in their charges to us.’ 

‘Does the distance prevent parents’ visits?’ 

‘Oh no; they manage it, one way or another, 
unless, like poor Dot’s parents, they do not care 
enough to take any trouble.’ 

This little talk has been carried on during our 
progress through the lower part of the house, 
including a bright kitchen with a convenient 
window, communicating with Sister’s sitting-room. 
And now we mount tlie. one fliglit of stairs which 
lands us on the top stoiy. Abov^e the large down- 
stairs ward are two rooms, both in only partial 
use. The larger, overlooking the garden, lias been 
brought into requisition a few times for adult 
patients, but, as Si.ster longingly remarks : ‘ It ! 
would make a beautiful ward for eight children !’ I 

‘And would that be as many as you care ! 
to take ?’ i 

‘Quite. A larger number would alter the char- ; 
acter of the place ; we want to keep up the home- j 
feeling, and to know each cliild personally.’ 

‘ Do you take children only V | 

‘ I do not say that ; we certiiiiily prefer them ; 
but at anyrate whilst this room is not otherwise ' 
ongfiged, we do not refuse adults really needing ' 
fresh air and nursing.’ 

‘Of course, more patients would mean more 
nurses.’ 

* Most certainly ; and even now we should like ■ 
a second la<lv-pupil. A young girl, fond of chil- • 
dren, could he very happy luirc, 1 am sure ; and I 
with such cases as ours, there is a good deal to | 
be lenrnt. For instance’- opening the adjoining , 
door — ‘you see, my co-worker, who is also a • 
trained nurse, is taking cliarge of a very bad case, j 
Annie has had bi'oiicliitis, pleurisy, and pneu- ■ 
monia, and was for days in a teiit-hed, witli a | 
steam-kettle constantly going, and jacket-poultices 
to be kept hot ; and even yet she needs watching ' 
day and night.’ The little patient look.s while : 
and thin enough still ; but there is a tone of ■ 
triumph in her kind nurse’s voice as she says : . 
‘ We shall pull her through.’ i 

‘ Do you keep this room for special cases ?’ 

‘ Oh no ; it is really a nurses’ sitting-room, or at 
least it will be, when T get a full stivlf atid a sofa 
or armchair. Them we have a small room for a 
lady-vi.sitor, invalid or not’ — leading tlie way to 
a cosy nest, wdiicli, in spite of a sloping ceiling, 
boasts such a lovely view over miles of heath, 
tree, and water, that we feel sure it would never 
be empty were its existence better known. 

‘ I should not mind % few more comforts for 
this room,’ says Si.ster ; but adds with a laugh : 
‘You will think there is no end hi my wants.’ 

‘Well, you have not put the usual first, at any- 
rate. 1 suppose you “want” contributions?’ 

‘They would certainly not be refused ! And 
unless I get outside help, 1 shall never be able 
to complete my nmpber.’ 

‘ I tliiuk your patients pay, or are paid for ?’ 

‘ Invariably. ^ I have had too much experience 
not to make this a nile ; but the payments only 
just coifer the cost of maintenance.’ 

‘I suppose fresh air freshens appetites?’ 

‘“Freshen” is a mild way ot putting it: the 
increase is simply incredible ; and besides plenty 
of good nourishing food, our children consume an 


alarming amount of their beloved cod-liver oil, 
which is not by any means a cheap dainty. Then, 
too, in such a ctise as Annie’s, the expenses are 
heavy. Three pinCs of milk in the twenty-four 
hours, cream, new-laid eggs, and two ounces of 
brandy, besides champagne at the worst, makes a 
considerable hole in seven shillings a week !’ 

‘ And how do you meet the expenses other than 
maintenance ?’ 

‘I make mystdf responsible for everything ; but 
I reckon on some portion of the expense being 
met by friends and helpers.’ 

And w’e venture to think the ‘reckoning ’ will 
not be in vain. Onr last impression lives still in 
the memory ; and we wish our readei's could share 
the sight of the happy group of child ren seated 
at tea in the bright wanl, made brighter by the 
glow of a setting sun. Each little face is gravely 
intent on doing justice to the bracing Bnehey air, 
an intentness full}^ shared Ity terrier Tip, the 
house-friend, who is on capital terms with the 
children, especially at meal-time^ 

And remembering the chance of renewed health 
that is thus being provided for the sickly children 
of Babylon, all will agree in wishing well to this 
new effort, which, if successful, will dpubtless be 
copied in all directions, and be the means of 
greatly increasing the usefulness of existing hos- 
pital-work. Eiill information can be obtained on 
application to the Lady Suj>erin(endent, Miss 
Derham, Ileathbourne (Jottige, Bushey Ileath, 
Herts. 

THE ORIGINAL MAGNA CARTA. 

In that amusing book, the ('nriosities of Literature^ 
D’israeli describes liow Sir Robert Cotton found 
bis tailor holding in bis hand an original Magna 
(’arta, wbicli he was about to cut up for measures; 
and the st "y, whether true or not, may make us 
thankful Uu' the happy chance* which have pre- 
served some of our most valuable national docu- 
inenls. No doubt, many of the highest interest 
have been destroyed ; but some, such as Domes- 
day Book, still survive ; and when we tliink of 
the perils from neglect and from active violent 
enmity, their survival is a matter for wonder and 
thankfulness. The .Articles of the Great Charter 
of King John is another fortunate survivor; 
and one, or two Great Charters themselves exist 
which have a fair claim to Ini called originals. 

The Great Charter, it will be remenibiued, was 
agreed to by King John on the Ibtli of June 
li!15 at Runnymede. It was, in truth, not an 
Act of Parliament or statute, but a treaty between 
the king and bis subjects, and was framed upon 
a series of forty-nine Articles drawn np by the 
barons and presented to the king. Tliere W'ere 
consequently two separate docunients : one, ‘The 
Articles of the Great (.’barter ol Lil>erties ;’ aXM^ 
tlie other, ‘The (beat Charter’ itself. Neither 
were signed by either the king or the barons^.^ 
Both were scaled with the Great Seal of King^; 
John ; niul, as we shall see, there is some evin' 
dence that the Great (Charter w^as sealed by 8on?^ 
of the barons ; but the barons do not apgeiorv, 
to have sealed the Articles. . V 

The original Articles are in the Britiiili 
Museum, and i. fac-simile of them i* e^thibibbd 
to the publ^. They are W’ritten in ^ 

parchment ten inches and three-quartwra broad^ 
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and twenty-one inchea and a half long including 
the fold for receiving the label. To the label, 
the Great Seal of King John is still appendant ; 
but, unfortunately, the whole tlocuiuent has been 
greatly daniaged. 

Its history is very obscure. At an early date it 
was probably deposited at Lambeth, and it appa- 
rently remained there till 1645. At the end of 
the seventtjcnth century it was in the possession 
of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, and he 
gives, in the Hidory of his Own Time, the follow- 
ing account of the manner in which he came by 
it. When the impeachment of Archbishop Laud 
was brought to the bar of the Lords, ‘he, ap])re- 
hending how it would end, sent over Warner, 
Bishop of Rochester, with the keys of his closet 
and cabinet, that he might destroy or put out 
of the way all papers that might either liurt 
himself or anybody else. He was at that work 
for three hours, till, upon Laud’s being committed 
to the Black Rod, a messenger went over to 
seal up his closed who came after all was re- 
moved. Among the writings he took away, it 
is believed the original Magna Carta pas.sed by 
King John in the mead near Staines was one. 
This was found among AV aimer’s papers by bis 
executor ; and that descended to his son and 
executor. Colonel Lee, who gave it to me. 8o 
it is now in my hands ; and it came very fairly 
to me.’ For this conveyance of it we have 
nothing but conjecture. As Burnet had been 
allowed to search all the public records, Lord 
Dartmouth suggests that the above account was 
intended to allay any suspicion that he had ob- 
tained 80 valuable a document in a less justifiable 
manner. 

From Burnet the Articles descended to his son, | 
Sir Thomas Burnet; then to his son’.s executor, 
named Mitchell ; from who.se daughter it wu.s 
bought by Earl Stanhope, and presented to the 
British Museum in 1769. 

When the Articles had been agreed upon, they 
were reduced to the form of a charter, and 
this is the true Magna Carta of King John. 
It is said that a very large number of originals 
were made, and one was deposited in each diocese, 
some say in each comity, but this is scarcely 
probable. One of these originals is still pre- 
served in the very curious and interc.sting old 
library at Lincoln Cathedral. It is said. to have 
been discovered among the documents there, in 
by Dr Richardson; and the word ‘ Lin- 
coln ia’ endorsed in a contemporary hand on two 
folds gives reason to believe that it was the 
charter transferred by the hands of Hugh, the 
then Bishop of Lincoln, who U one of the bishops 
named in the introductory clause. In the British 
Museum are two more originals, both belonging 
to the Cottonian manuscripts ; but they are not 
considered of such high authority as that at 
Lincoln. • 

One of the Cottonian charters has a small 
art of the Great Sectf of King John still attached ; 
ut the whole is much injured ; the other is in 
better preservation, and, though it has no seals, 
it has three slits in the parchment, apparently 
for labels to which seals have been attached, 

; that in the centre being the largest. It is thero- 
i.ifore possible that seals of barons were formerly 
?;i^tached to it, and it is probably tfie document 
uielerred to in Smith’s catalogue of the Cottonian 


manuscripts, dated Oxford 1695, as having the 
seals of some of the barons appendant. It majr 
also be that de.scribed by Isaac D’Israeli in his 
Curiosities of Literature as having been rescued 
by Sir Robert Cotton from bis tailor, who was 
about to cut it uj) for niea.sures. 

Such is all that we have succeeded in dis- 
covering about originals of the Great Charter of 
King John. The fact that tliere are two docu- 
ments of the 8am(3 date has given rise to much 
confusion and to many misstatements, even by 
authors who might have been expected to have 
known better ; but this i.s not the only source of 
error, for there were several reissues of the Gl^*at 
Charter, originals of which are apt to be con- 
fused with the Magna Carta of King John. The 
first of those reissues was by Henry III. in 
1216. An original of this Magna Carta Hegis 
Utmrici 111. exists in Durham (Cathedral. It 
itself state.s that it was scaled by Gualo the 
legate and William, Earl of Pembroke. The 
seals are lost, but the labels to which they were 
affixed remain. The second reissue was in 1217, 
and tlie original is iu the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. It still bears the seals of Gualo the 
legate and William, Karl of Pembroke. The 
third reissue was in tlie ninth year of Henry 
TIL (1224-25). There i.s an original at Durham 
Cathedral, which has unfortunately been injured 
by th(5 accident of having some ink thrown over 
it ; and there is anotlicr orifjinal at Lacock 
Abbey, in Wiltshire, the seat of (.’harles Talbot, 
E.s(p Both have the Great Seal of Henry III. 
still attached. 

Among the Cottonian manuscripts in the British 
Mii.seum there i.s an original confirmatioii of 
Magna Carta, dated 36 Henry III. (1251-52). It 
is bound up in a volume of charters, lii 1297 
Kilward I. sealed at Ghent a confirmation of 
Charters ; and Magna (.-urUi is conserpiently dc- 
scrihud in modern editions of the statutes as either 
of the ninth year of Henry HI. or of the 
twenty-fifth year of Edward I. Tlie liislory of 
these original charters is a good illustration of 
the haphazard way in which some, of our most 
valuable public documents liave been preserved, 
and makes it easy to understand that many 
others have disappeared or only exist in a frag- 
mentary condition. 


TWILIGHT. 

Tiiaouan the hhiok arch of interlacing trees 
Burns the red sunset, and a blue mist lies 
Cold on the darkening ^leadows, whence arise 
Faint dewy odours the evening l)roeze 
Sweeps o'er the sombre grasses of the leas, 

And in the gloom of leafy branches dies ; 

Waking to Injing as the daylight flies 
An adumbi-ntion of dim memories. 

Ah ! the enchanted realms that used to be 
In the wide reaches of our chihlhood’s sky, 

Vague, lonely, fur, imnicusurubly high, 

In the mysterious fields of Infancy, 

Beyon<l wlio.se ultimate verge we could desciy 
The brooding shadow of Infinity ! 

Mary GEoaflBGAN. 
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HOW LEPERS WERE TREATED IN 
OLDEN TIMES. 

By a. E. GinuH, r.L.H. 

The disease of leprosy, and the terrible and 
lingering suUerings it entails upon its wretched 
victims, have lately been forced upon public 
attention by the story of the heroic life and 
death of Fatlier Damien, the noble-hearted priest 
who devoted himself to a living martyrdom that 
he might bring spiritual consolation to the poor 
sufferers in the leper settlement in Molokai. Al- 
though it is well known that leprosy is prevalent 
in eastern lands at the jiresent day, and people 
arc familiar with the stories of Sacred Writ which 
show liow common the dread disease was in by- 
gone times in Palestine and a<ljoining conn tries, 
yet few are aware that four or five hundred years 
ago it was a fearful scourge in this island liorne 
of ours. All over England there were to bo found 
institutions, erected by the Church or by the aid 
of the benefactions of pious donors, for the segre- 
gation and relief of the alllicted. At one time 
nearly every town had a leper hospital or village 
in its vicinity, whilst many places were provided 
with more than one, as Norwich, which had six, 
or Lynn Regis with five. Professor Simpson tells 
118 that in 1226 there were two thousand lazar- 
houses in the then limited kingdom of France. In 
very early times this disease, which has truly been 
described as one of the most incurable and loath- 
some of human maladies, existed in Britain, and 
was the subject of some very seven? and cruel laws. 
The state of filth in which our Norman forefathers 
lived was very conducive to the spread of the 
disease ; and at the time of the Crusades there is 
no doubt it greatly increased owing to the inter- 
course which then took place with eastern hinds. 
The disease was naturally very much dreaded, 
not onjy on account of. the fearful character of 
the malady and the intense physical suffering it 
caused, but perhaps even still more because it 
resulted in ostracism from society and the break- 
ing of all the^bonds of kinship, which must have 


been far worse. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, a leper was not allowed to hold pro- 
perty, was ilcemed incapable of making a will, 
and lust all the privileges of citizenship. He was 
liunted from the towns and driven from the 
dwellings of men ; he was forbidden to drink 
from the running stream, lest he should defile 
it, and it was unlawful for him to touch things 
that were used for food by man. Anything was 
deemed good enough for tht? lei>er. Fish left 
putrid ami unsold in the markets wore thrown 
to him ; and game and animals found dead in the 
woods were sent to the nearest leper hospital. He 
was scarcely treated so well as a dog ; whilst the 
hawk that sat upon the fist of the baron or squire 
received far more attention. His wrus a terrible 
dooin—a li’ ing death. ‘Sick and heart-broken 
and alone, ne was doomed to isolation, or to keep 
company only with those who were afflicted like 
himself. When a man wius accused of leprosy, he 
was examined by a doctor ; and if found ‘guilty,’ 
all hope was gone, anti he was compelled to bow 
to the terrible verdict of banishment from the 
society of his fellow-men, which the law pro- 
nounced necessary for the health of the com- 
munity. He was taken to a church, where a 
fearful and gloomy service was read over him. 
Often the mass for the dead was used, and earth 
was thrown upon his feet, the priest reciting such 
sentences as ‘Sis mortuus muiulo, vivens autera 
Deo.’ Ten terrible prohibitions were laid upon 
him ; and after a blessing from the priest, the 
poor wretch went forth into solilude. Thus the 
grave closed almost literally over him. 

Nor did the disease spare the great ones of the^ 
earth. Richard tie AVallingforu', tlie Abbot of one 
of the richest monasteries in the kingdom, the 
world-faim3d Abbey of St Albans, was a man of 
immense learning and great piety, and, for his 
time, possessed marvellous scientific knowledge, 
hut, like Naamaii of old, ‘he was a leper.* 
influence and wealth enabled him, though not 
without great tr.iuble, to maintain hi8 position as 
ruler of the Ahbey until his death. 

The Church of the early Middle Ages became 
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the champion of the poor leprous outcasts, and 
established in different centres liospitals lor their 
reception. Near to the great Benedictine foun- 
dation of St Albans, two of tliese institutions were 
erected — one for men, dedicated to St Julian the 
Confessor, the patron saint of hospitals ; and the 
other for women, to the Blessed Virgin, and 
called, from its situation among the meadows in 
the Ver Valley, 8t Mary de Pie. 

The Hospital of St Julian has a particular 
interest for us, us there has fortunately been pre- 
served a docnnient in which are set out the rules 
laid down for the government of the leper com- 
munity. From them fuie may obtain a very good 
idea of the mode of life in a foundation of this 
character in the. fourteenth century. »St JuliaiPs 
was not a wealthy liouse. Compared with such 
large foundations as the great lazar-house at 
Sherburne, in Durliain, wliich had an endow- 
ment of £\-X% Os. 4d., Burton Lazars, in Leices- 
tershire, or Maiden Bradley, in Wiltshire, the 
income of the Hertfordshire hospital was small, 
and the pitlance ttll(3wed to the brethren very 
humble. The inmates were permitted to provide 
themselves with extra comforts if their means 
allowed them ; but if they were entirely depend- 
ent upon the charity of the foundation, and 
received only the scant rations the house fur- 
nished, they were inlinitely better olf than tiny 
ptht-rwise w’ould liave been. j 

The Ho.spital was founded by Abbot Oeollrey | 
de Gorham, who ruled at St Albans in the twelfth 
century. He was a man ol' great energy, and he ] 
appears to have made provision for the mainten- 
ance of the place by giving it a handsome endow- , 
inent. Two popes and two kings were imluced 
to specially interest themselves in the Hospital, 
Henry 11 . making it a perpetual grant of one 
penny a day from the royal treasury. In L1I4, 
Abbot Michael de Meutinore made tlie special 
regulations for the government of the hou.se 
which Ijsve been pre.served for the iilfonnation of 
nineteentli-cenUiry students. They show that the 
government was }jlaced in the hands of a Ma.ster. 
There \vere always tt.» be at least si.\ lepers main- 
tained ; and in uppUcatioiis for admission, leprous 
monks of the luunasteiy of 8t Alban.s were always 
to have preference, especially if they were natives 
of the town ; but laymen were also eligible. If 
the applicant were a villain or serf, he hud first 
of all to obtain his freedom. 

The most strict regulations >verc enforced a.s to 
the dress of the lepers, a precaution juslilied by 
the terrible nature of their malady. They were 
to have a tunic, superLunic, and hood of russet, 
and curious and particular directions were given 
as to the shape and mode of fastening tliese gar- 
ments. Out-of-doors, a black cloth cape Avas 
allo^ved to be worn, but it was to be closed after 
' the manner of a mantle. It was probably much 
the same sort of thing as is w'orii at the present 
day in that least progressive of all European 
countries, Spain, where are muffled up at 

night in a long black mantle, the folds of wnicli 
a^e so arranged us almost to hide the face, leaving 
only the eyes visible. The lepers had besides 
this cape a cowl of the same colour and made of 
^th© same material. Their shoes were high cut, 
iastened round the leg with three gr four knots, 
ytfd under these they were allowed to wear stock - 
liigB. They had to attend church every day, and 


a list of the services at which they had to bo 
present is to be found in the document Most 
stringent w^cre the regulations forbidding them to 
leave the Hospital, and onlcring the gates to be 
kept closely shut. Strict injunctions are set Upon 
them, enjoining them to dwell in unity and 
brotherly love. Says the Abbot : ‘ Since slander 
disturbs the minds of the peaceful, let not the 
leprous brethre.n presume to slander one another, 
either chaplains or lepers ; let them not relax 
their tongues to a W'hispcr, but mutually study to 
cariT tlieniselves with brotherly love, in true 
charily an exhortation which might with aclvan- 
lage be studied by in mutes of cliaritable institu- 
tioiLs at the present day. 

The provisions made for the sustenance of the 
lepers are curious and interesting. I'lieir diet W'aa 
not very varied. Each leper had seven loaves 
every week, five of wdiite bread and two of brown, 
made from corn ‘just as it had been threshed 
from the sheaf.’ Every seventh month each man 
was given fourteen gallons of ale, oi-, if he pre- 
ferred it, eig]it})ence instead — beer W'as an inex- 
pen.sive. luxury in those days — fourteen gallons 
for eiglitpence. On certain feast-days the ration.^ 
were increased, and Oln'istmas Lay was celebrated 
right merrily, for each had forty gallons of ale, or 
if he cliose, forty lumce, and two quarters of ])ure 
and fine corn. The sum of fourteen shillings was 
ahso <livi<led between them on that day, to be spoilt 
ill the purchase of mulHers. On St Mjirtin’s J)ny 
each one hud a pig frc»m the comiuoii herd. In 
order that there might be no (|uan‘elling or unfair 
division, the pigs wi-i’o driven into their ])i'esence, 
and each one, iii order of Beiiiorify of lulinissioii, 
chose hi.s animal ; and if the supply of pigs gave 
out, or there wifiv no pigs, an equivalent W'as given 
in money. On the Mth of I'^ebriuiry, each one 
received a substantial vaUuitine in the sliape of a 
quarter of oats ; and during the Avinler, or in 
Lent, a bushel of jieas and a similar quantity of 
beans for making pottage w'cre served out. On 
the 24th of June each received two bushels of salt, 
or its current value. On the same <lay four shil- 
lings a heail wa.s paid to them for clothing ; while 
St Alban’s Lay, St J Lilian’s Day, and Easter Day 
W'ere marked by the gift to eucli of one penny. 
On Asc.cnsion Day a sort of sjuing-cleaiiiiig evi- 
dently began, for lliey each received a lialfpenny, 
‘for the taking away from themselves oi dirt’ 
Shrove Tuesday, uhvays a day of rejoicing in the 
Middle Ages, was ])rubably celebrated by eating 
pancakes, for each man had given him measured 
Hour of the weight of one of the white loaves. 
With tliese gifts the lepers w’cre coiniiianded to 
be content, the remainder .ijf the property of the 
Hospital being devoted to the maintenance of the 
Master and the priest brethren. The latter appear 
to have been better clothed than the lepers, and 
in all respects better provided for ; but they w^ere 
us strictly confined wdthin bounds and forbidden 
under penalty to mingle wdtli tlie outside wmrld. 
Tliia interesting institution appears to have sur- 
vived until tlie reign of Henry VlIL, w'hen it was 
suppressed with the parent monastery. 

Hardly fifty years had elapsed after the death 
of Abbot Geoffrey de ‘Gorliam, founded of St 
Julian’s Hospital, wlien a similar institution w’as 
built for the relief of women. The Hospital of 
St Mary de Pre was founded by Abbot Warren, 
in obedience to a divine command^ miraculously 
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conveyed to him, and the foundation was attended 
witli the uaiuil superhuman occurrences with 
wliich the students of monastic records are fa- 
miliar. When the Hospital was erected, Abbot 
Wu'rreii caused certain leprous women to be shut 
up in it ; but the number to be accommoduted is 
not stated. Proper oHices were erecLeil for them, 
and a cloister was constructed, and they were 
directed to }^ive themselves sedulously to jiruyej*. 
A strict rule was enforced ; no one was allowed 
to go out ; and ]>unishments were inllicted upon 
the refractory. So large were the Abbot’s gilts to 
the new institution that the moidis grumbled, 
and a bitter feeling arose between the Abbot 
and the convent. 

In the course of time leprosy died out, and the 
Hospitals were devoted to other uses, that of St 
Mary de Pre becoming a simple nunnery. Enough, 
liowever, has been said to show liow real ami 
terrible an evil leprosy was to our forefathers in 
the Middle Ages. 
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eUlAPTEll XXXTV. 

The more Smdliiig thought of it that night, the 
more detinitely he saw how shamefully ill-used 
he was, and how distinct a right he had to be 
revenged. The morning’s reflections brought with 
them a gnawing sense of shame, for he could 
not ilouht that his conduct had seemed to justify 
his expulsion. Tliat of course made things m)iie 
the belter for bis adversary. It is im cure to 
hatred to find itself altogether in the wrong. It is 
easy for the man wlio has right on his side to he 
inagnanimoLis. When the disputant has not a 
dialectic leg to stand on, it is only in liiiniaii 
nature that he should lose his teiuptu-. Neither 
real love nor re.al h.ate stops to ask (questions : each 
is its own supreme reason. 

Siielliijg heapeil up a store of hatred whi(‘h he 
hold in reserve against the innocent cause of his 
disgrace. If the thing could have l)t?on done with 
safety, he could have killed him, and that looketl 
80 far removed from likelihood that he gave him- 
self the satisfaction of openly admitting as much 
to his own mind. If the means had lain ready to 
his hand, he would not have dared to eonteinj»Iate 
tiiem ; but since they did not, -and were never 
likely to come within his grasp, he allowed him- 
self to covet them. 

If it had not been for his ward, Jousserau could 
never have come into his life at all. And there — 
as if there hud been a need of it — was another 
reason for his hatred of young John. From the 
hour since he had first taken ehai-ge of his 
nephew’s fortunes, no good thing had befallen 
him. He had encountered nothing but libel, 
defeat, and shame. If it had but occurred to him 
to think that there was not an event in the whole 
history which was not clearly due to his own 
villainous lirst iutentiony the reflection might 
have been of service to him. 

Amongst other petty annoyances came the 
difficulty of finding a new house for him.self. The 
wintei^wtts a hard one, 'and unusually protracted, 
and for months it was impossible to begin the 
rebuilding of the old place, whicli lay in unsightly 
ashes. He was compelled to live on at the liar- 
field Arms, or to go into lodgings; and little as lie 


liked the former course, he preferred it to the 
other. He had a long-drawn dispute with the 
Insurance Compaiiy, and since lie could produce 
no complete iuveiitoiy of the goods lost in the fire, 
it was made clear to him that he would have to sit 
down with a considerable loss on that score. 

He passed months in miserahle anger, and de- 
vtdoped a standing grudge against tlie world at 
large. John stayed with Isaiah Winter, and his 
guai'dian was contented to see but little of l!im. 
Of Jousserau he saw nothing whatever, and only 
heard that he had tilted up as a studio a large room 
in the upper story of Isaiah’.s house, and was 
working tliere in almost eoiiiplete retirement. 
There was just one drop of sweetness in his cup : 
the Frenchman vi.sited no more at Shorthouse’s. 
The ohl farmer hud made up his mind bytliis 
time as to .lousserau’s intentions, and u hen he had 
talked of his suspicions to (>Vcilia, he had seen 
enough to make him believe that she was growing 
dangerously interested in the foreigner. He put 
his foot down, thi-ndtire, in John Lull fashion, 
and with no periphrasis forbaile Jous.serau the 
house. 

Things were in this state when the spring came 
slowl}^ iij) that way, and stayed in that position 
until the beginning of summer. Then two things 
happened which set Snelling’s cup of bitterness 
fairly bi'iinniing over. In the first place, Lructor 
came with a beaming countenance to announce 
the discovery of precisely such ai.'i>t]ier outcrop of 
coal as had been found on the land of Farmer 
Day. As in the former case, the coal lay against 
the great sbme wall of the J'Vult, and Wiis im- 
mediately workable at a startling profit. But it 
was on John’s laud, and not on Snelling’s. It 
was, in point of l’a(‘t, at the very limit of John’s 
property, and his guardian owned nothing within 
two thirds of a mile of it. 

‘The ! y’s in luck,’ said the mining engineer. 
‘By the jdolyou ’ve given me, he has live hundred 
and seventy acres, and I make no doubt there 
isn’t a yard of it that won’t pay— and pay well — 
for the getting.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Snelling darkly, ‘ the lad ’s in luck, as 
you Bay.’ 

How he hated him for it is beyond the power of 
words to express. Proctor went on to exphain 
that the discovery was e(]ual to the proof of coal 
on Snelling’s own land. Passing beyond John’s 
Avoikings, where they were, developed, he would 
be able to reach his own coal, and to work safely 
under the sand-drift which had impeded his first 
Operations. 

* He ’ll be rich before I shall,’ said Snelling. 

‘Y'es, sir,’ returned Procto]*, rubbing his hands, 
‘that’s pretty ti'ue. In point of fact, Mr Snelling, 
the lad ’s rich already.’ 

This was the first phial of bitterness, and ; 
Snelling in tasting it made wry faces, at leafiff 
ill public. It was Parson lleatlicote who brought 
the second, and who held it so repeatedly to 
lips that lie could not forbear a sign or two, 
Tlie summer weather had barely set in, and the 
bricklayers were at work rai.sing new walls ou 
found.ations of the old. Snelling naturally jpode 
over from time to time to see how the work was 
progressing ; and Master John, with a boy’a 
longing for jjanger, was naturally there on half- 
holidays to run about tlio bare rafter which 
already stretched over the cellars, and to climb 
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anything which looked particularly breakneck 
and inviting. Snelling rode there on a Wednesday 
afternoon, and found his nephew perched on a 
dangerous eminence at the south-west corner of 
the old house, where the wall had by some accident 
or series of accidents escaped the fire. 

‘You’ll break your neck one of these days, 
Master John,* said the uncle in a tone of good- 
humoured rcmon.straiice. 

‘I’m all right, uncle,’ John responded. ‘T’ve 
been up here a dozen times. — Haven’t I, Patsy ?’ 

‘Faix, ye have, then,’ one of the workmen 
responded ; ‘but not with my good-will, young 
gintleman.’ 

Snelling took no further notice of ‘the boy, but 
calling the man in charge, sat in tlie Bad(lle to 
listen to his account of progress. Whilst the two 
w’ere talking, the vicar .jogged up on a steeil as 
comfortable and as highly polished as himself. 

‘Good-day, Snelling,’ he said. ‘ Rebuilding the 
old place, i see. I was glad to hear you were 
insured.’ 

‘They’re pretty alow in paying,’ Snelling 
growled. ‘ I can make notliing out of ’em as 
yet.’ 

‘Oh, they’ll pay you — they’ll pay you!’ said 
the vicar. ‘Very .just and liberal oOice.— ITillo ! 
who’s that perched up there Snelling, Snell- 
ing ! that ’s dangerous. Do you sec your nephew 
there ? — Come down, you young rascal ; come 
down at once. Upon my word, it makes me giddy 
to look at him.’ 

‘It’s all right, sir,’ piped John. ‘There’s no 
danger, I ’ve been up here lota of times.’ 

‘Curious!’ said the vicar, ‘how the repetition 
of an olTence appears to justify it to the boyish 
mind. — Take care there, sir ! — The boy puts my 
heart in my mouth. — Really, Snelling, you .sljould 
exercise more authority ; you shouldn’t allow him 
to peril his limbs in that way.’ 

‘Ah!’ returned Snelling angrily, ‘there’s one 
blows hot, and one blows cold. The whole country- 
side gets filled witli lies about me because I want 
the lad to learn hia lessons ; and I suppose I ’m up 
to some wickedness now because 1 let the young 
monkey have hi.s way.’ 

At this instant, John, half-wey down from his 
perilous height, missed his footliold, and fell, 

. bringing a handful or two of loose rubble down 
with him. ’J’he vicar cried out in terror ; but the 
lad was on his feet again in a second, laughing. 
‘No ham* done, sir, unless I’ve spoiled my jacket. 
It’s lucky, though,’ he added, ‘ that I fell into the 
mortar, and not on to the stones.’ 

‘ Come here, sir,’ said the vicar sternly ; and 
I John approaching, took hold of the reverend 
gentleman’s stirrup leather and looked up at him 
W’ith 80 fearless a good-liiimoured candour that 
’ wrath was more than half disarmed, 
i ^ ‘If 1 were your^ uncle,’ the vicar said, ‘and 
had charge of you, I should follow an e.scapade 
of that sort by a smart application of tlie cane, 
Master John. Yon have J.‘‘lken an elderly clergy- 
man’s nerves, and that is a thing, let me tell 
you, which, from the elderly clergyman’s point 
of view, merits punishment.’ 
j ‘Really, sir,’ John urged, ‘it’s quite safe. I ’ve 
been up lots of times.’ 

; ‘His neck won’t get broke that way,’ said 
I ■ Bnelling with a pretence of a rou*gh hoiihomie 
" Its jvos far from feeling. 

" 


The vicar shook his riding-whip at John, who 
smiled at him in the certainty that no harm was 
coming. 

‘ The soundest whipping won’t dust that jacket 
for an hour or two,’ said the parson, smiling 
also ill spite of himself. — ‘ No more mischief now, 
do you hear ? ’ 

‘I’ll be careful, sir,’ the boy answered, and 
so moved away. 

The vicar moved liis horse a foot or two nearer 
to Snelling’s. ‘ By-tlie-by,’ he said, ‘this reminds 
me. They tell me that coal has been found on 
your nepliew’s land. He will be a wealthy man 
one of these days. — You mustn’t take offence 
at what I’m going to tell you, Snelling; you’re 
iniurh too sensible a man fur tliat, I know. But 
even if it wore otherwise, I should feel it my 
duty to .speak.’ 

‘Say on, sir, if you please.’ It galled him 
to be told that John was going to be wealthy. 
The bitter avaricious grudge against the boy was 
always in bis mind. 

‘You are John’s guardian,’ pursued the vicar, 
‘ainl it is your plain duty, and will of course 
‘ be your pleasure, to breed him up in accordance 
with his prospects. Now, this is all very well if 
he were going to be farmer, miller, and maltster, 
like bi.s father before him ; but, as I gather, the 
boy will have so much money that the education 
lie is receiving will be scarcely finished enough 
— scujrely fine enough — to meet the cose. He 
lias the local accent rather strongly, and hero 
he can never get rid of it. You should send 
him to one of the public schools. Let him have 
a tutor for half a year, and then send him to 
Rugby. — Rugby ’s pretty close, you know, and 
he wouldn’t be out of your sight there. Then 
in half-a-dozen years he miglit go to Oxford. 
You must really make a gentleman of the boy, 
and give him liis cliance in tlie world.’ 

‘lie’s being bretl,’ said Snelling, ‘as well as 
he’s got any right to ask to be, better than his 
father was afore liini, and better than 1 was. I 
don’t want a young jackanapes from Oxford 
lording it over me. If be learns enough to 
manage his property when he comes into it, he ’ll 
have no right to grumble,’ 

‘Believe me, Snelling, you’re wrong. The 
whole district will think so. You have not 
merely the boy’s best interests, but your own 
reputation to consider. By the time he comes 
of age, your nephew will be one of the wealthy 
men of the county, if all tales be true ; and 
you must rear him in accordance with his ex- 
pe<‘tations. Things have been said, you know, 
Snelling — I don’t believe .them, 1 never have 
believed them. If I had believed them, you 
may lake it for granted that I shouldn’t be sitting 
here anti talking to you now. But the things 
have been said all the same, and you have your 
own reputation to consider.’ 

‘Hold hard a minute,’ said Snelling, in his 
heaviest tones. ‘ We ’ll have a look at that matter, 
if you please, sir, and we ’d best go to tlie foun- 
tain-head. — John!’ he cried, raising hia voice, 
‘come here a bit, while I talk to you.’ — John 
came, and his guardian turned upon the barson. 
— ‘There he is; ask him anything you litc. If 
you ’d prefer it so, I ’ll ride away.* 

‘My dear sir,’ said the vicar, ‘I don't wish 
to ask the boy any questions.’ 
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‘Very well, then,’ said Snelling with a surly 
persistence, ‘I do. — Jolin, you’ve got nothing 
to hide ; you can tell the truth without fear, 
favour, or aflection. Have you got anything to 
complain of ? ’ 

‘No, uncle,’ the hoy answered — ‘nolhing.* 

‘You ran away from home the better part 
of tw (5 years ago, didn’t you?’ — John spread out 
his hands and made a little grimace, as if pro- 
testing against this raking up of bygones. — ‘ What 
made you do that ? ’ ! 

*I Blioiild have got a thrashing if I hadn’t,’ ’ 
said John, somewhat shyly. 

‘ Who from ? ’ his guardian demanded. ‘ Me ? ’ 

‘No,’ said John ; ‘Mr Macfarlane.’ 

‘Now, answer me truly; did I ever lay a 
hand upon you in my life ? ’ 

‘No,’ tlie boy answered ; ‘never.’ 

‘Seiice you’ve come to know and understand, 
Bcnce you’ve come back to live with me, have | 
I ever spoke one unkind word to you ?’ , 

‘No, uncle,’ John said again ; ‘never.’—Tt was 
hardly accurate, hut it was true enough in the 
main, and a happy boy’s memory for reproof is 
short. 

‘Now,’ resumed Snelling ponderously, bending 
over in the saddle and eiuphasisiug his question 
with his ridiiig-whip, ‘ do I treat you harsh or 
do I treat you kind? Is there anything you’ve 
got to find fault with ? ’ j 

‘No, uncle.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ said his guardian, turning 
once more towards the vicar. — ‘You can put 
them ([uestions to liiiii by yourself, sir, if you ' 
like it better, and he’ll answer ’em tlie same ' 
way.’ I 

‘ You mistake me altogether,’ the vicar answcrc<l. ■ 
— ‘You can run away, John. — I never charged 
you in my own mind with unkindness to the 
boy ; I only wanted to hint to you that people ' 
are watching your guardianship of him in some ' 
quarters a little jealously, and that you are ex- , 
pect(?(l to do your duty by him. You can only 
do that by giving him an education of a higher 
kind. — Don’t you sec, my good fellow, that the ' 
case demands it? The boy will be wealthy one 
of these days. Not merely well-to-do, but rich ; 
a dozen times hethu* off, perhaps, than his father 
ever fancied. lie must nave liis chances. — Now, ' 
think over what I have sai<l, like a good sensible 
fellow, as you are ; and so, good-morning. I hope : 
we are none the worse friends or neighbours 
for what I have said ; but i had to discharge 
my conscience. — Think over it, Snelling ; think 
over it, and you ’ll agree with m(‘.’ 

Isaiah trundled up in the brake, behind the ; 
pair of steppers, as Snelling, with rather a had j 
grace, shook hands with the vicar. Tlie clergy- j 
man saluted Isaiah with a cheery ‘ Good -morning, 
^Tnter,’ and a motion of his whip, and then ' 
jogged away, as unconscious, good easy man, of 
having laid fuel to Snclling’s murderous fires 
as ever man was in this mixed world of the ; 
result of his interference with another’s busi- 
ness. 

‘Now, wheer do yon think I’ve come from?’ 
said l^iiah genially. 

‘I’ll Uill you when I’ve time to think about 
it,’ Snelling answered, wheeling his horse round. 
But hen, suddenly remeiiihering that he had 
not too many friends in the world, and that 


Isaiah, in spite of the fact that he housed hia 
two enemies, was the one man on whom he 
could rely for kindly feeling, began to objur- 
gate the vicar. • 

‘ Don’t mind me,’ he said. ‘ That parson ’s put 
me out o’ temper. He runs that eagle-beaked 
no.se of bisn into everything. — You were going 
to tell me something, ’Zaiah ; what is it ?’ 

‘Why,’ said Isaiah, readily pacified, and accus- 
tomed from of old to his ancient employer’s iiioods 
and tempers, ‘I’ve been over to Brummagem to 
mek a bid for Tallymnunt Hall.’ 

‘Tallymount?’ repeated Snelling. ‘What do 
you want with Tallymount? The place is in 
ruins.’ 

‘It ain’t so bad as you’d fancy,’ said Isaiah. 
‘There’s four rooms there as sound as nuts; 
there’s tliree or four more as fifty pound ’ud 
juit right for the next twenty year. As for the 
ruins, there’s seventy or eighty of ’em; but 
they don’t count. There’s a stable in fair repair 
— you could do it up for a fiver — and there’s 
a noble kitchen, just like it was left in old 
times, wlien the Taimuls had got money in their 
pockets. There ’s six acres of the old park-land 
left, there’s two acres o’ garden, and a biggish pad- 
dock. If a bachelor has a fancy for living wild 
and lonesome, he can do it there ns well as any- 
whecr.’ 

‘ I reckon yrm’re i’ no danger o’ being a bachelor 
again, Isaiah,’ Snelling answered. 

‘No,’ returned Isaiah, laughing. ‘It ain’t for 
me; it’s for my lodger. Between you and me, 
gaffer, lliem painting chaps is the queerest kind o’ 
cattle as lives. He’s seen the place, and he’s took 
a fancy to it, and he ’s wild about it. He says he 
could live and die and lay his bones there with 
]»leasure. I told him only yes’day — “Here you 
are,” 1 says, “in a house brand-new, furnished 
from to]' to bottom, with the mortar hardly dry 
on the v» ..s,” I says; “and everything brand-new 
from the roof to the kitclnui poker ; and here 
you be,” I says, “mad to live in a tumble-down, 
old liiiunted place as nobody’s looked at this thirty 
year.” But he’s fell in love with it, and there’s 
no shaking him. He ’s got me to do the business 
for him; and I’ve us good as done it. I’m 
.standing out on a matter of fifty pounds on a 
seven years’ lease ; but young Taiiant wants the 
money ; and I think he ’ll tek what I ’ve oficred. 
You might as well pour water into a sieve as 
money into that young man’s pocket.’ 

‘ Isaiiili,’ said Snelling, with a smile of meaning, 
‘in mutters of business I’ve alway.s found you 
pretty close until now. If I meet 3^011 to-morrow, 
you and me will have a laugh about tliD.’ 

‘ As how ? ’ said Isaiah. 

‘I’ll tell you when we meet again,’ Snelling 
answered. ‘I'm a bit pressed by business for the 
moment. That meddling vicar has kept me herj 
fur a good half-hour. -Good-morning, IsaiaL’ 

Isaiah returned his salute, and sighting young 
John, bade fiiin come home to change his clothes. 
Meantime, Siudliug rode awa}’. Here at least 
was a chance of placing a thorn in his adversatr’a 
side. If Jouiiserau wanted to liye in a lie 

should at least pay for that privilege. He would 
raise him by a hundred pounds or two, and if 
he lost the money entirely, he could afford to 
do it for tha gratification of his hate. 

A half-hour’s ride helter-skelter along the 
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country road, and at a decorous jog-trot througli 
the town, brought him to the land-agent's doors. 
Snelling knew the doors well, for his own bank 
stood opposite. He threw his 'reins to a street 
boy and dismounted. 

‘Tally mount Hall’s to let; what’s your price 
for it?’ 

The clerk he accosted looked up from his work, 
I’eferred languidly to another clerk, an<l looked 
down again. The second clerk advanced, and 
leisurely turuing over the h?aveH of a volume 
made up of printed scrap.s and manuscript cntrie.s, 
turned it round u])on tlic counter voicelessly and- 
stuck an unintei-osted finger on a page. 

‘Seven years’ lease,’ said Snelling. ‘No repair- 
ing covenant. Three hundred ami fifty pounds. 
— Give me a pen, young man, and draw up a 
receipt.' 

He drew his own clieqne-hook from his pocket 
and filled in a leaf of it, standing there at the 
counter. ‘Send somebody across ihe road with 
that,’ he said grutlly, 1 lirowing down ‘ the leaf 
he tore from tins cheque-book. 

The clerk, staring a little at the heavy em- 
phasis witii whicli lie spoke, took the cheque 
m to his employer, who, recognising the name 
of the signator, came out smiling. ‘Wc are in 
treaty for tliis already, iSfi’ Snelling.’ 

‘ My mont'y ’s as good as another man’s, I 
reckon,’ said Snelling ; ‘and here it is.’ 

‘Your money is quite good enough for me, 
Mr Snelling,’ responded the man of busine.s.s. 
‘You can have a receipt in tlie meantime, ami 
the formal receipt can be ready to-morrow.’ 

‘There’s one spoke in the Frenchman’s wheel !’ 
said Snelling to himself as he waited. There 
was no trifle too small to soothe liis hate ; hut 
he looked aliout in liis own mind in vain for 
the draught that would quencli it. 


IN THE ALBANIAN MOUNTAINS. 

I AM sitting on an old packing-case out.sido an 
Albanian cottage in the great mountains, looking 
down a long arid slope of stony ])laiii to the 
distant hills across the lake. At luy siile a lithe, 
broad-shouldered mountaineer sits eross-leggetl 
upon a thick cloak spread upon the boards. It 
is a brilliantly hot afternoon in July, ami the sim 
would be unbearable were it not for a row of 
poplar trees wliieh sheUer.s ii.s from the heat with- 
out obscuring the view, and so 1 ami my coin- 
pauioii sit still in the shade and watch the thin 
blue rings of smoke from our cigarette.s tloating 
lazily upwards in the heavy air. We do not tjilk 
very much j but as the mountaineer is an intelli- 
gent man, and actually speaks Italian, I gain a 

f ood deal of information from liim at first hand. 

le is a keen politician in his way, and has won- 
derful odds and eujs of knowledge stowed away 
in his brain ; but his little world is only the 
mountain and plain of North Albania, and his 
idea of Europe is entirely derived from what he 
sees of the Austrian Lloyo gamers at the port of 
Medua. As he discourses upon his fellow-country- 
men, the Sultan, and the Great Powers — utterly 
bewildered by matters whicli are to a European 
ihe simplest things in the world —he seems to me 
like^a man groping in the dark, straining his eyes 
40 Jpmrce the gloom that draws so impalpable and 


yet so dense n veil between him and what he 
seeks. And somehow, on this dreamy afternoon, 
when mountnin, plain, and lake sleep under the 
July sun, I find myself half slipping into his 
mode of thought ; and as I lean back ugaiii-st the 
cottag(* wall and look with half-shut eyes at the 
blue haze quivering in the valley below, my life 
in England seems a thing of the remote ]Tinst ; I 
seem to liave always lived in Albania, instead of 
only for a few years. Perhaps, after all, the 
Skipetar are right, and the European sovereigns 
are only chiefs of Frankish tribes, who take advan- 
tage of the quarrels among the Sultan’s subjects 
to further their own petty aims. All other 
countries seem vague and unreal, and only the 
politics of the rocks and lowlands of Albania 
appear of any consecinence. 

Soon I am ai‘ou.se(l from my dream. Of eoiirse 
my friend know.s that 1 am an Tnglese ; that all 
the Inglose anj very rich ; and that, as they have 
no room in their own little country, th<*y wander 
about the territories of the other Frankish tribes, 
much as his own clan of Skieli is forcetl by want 
of pasturage to migrate' every year to the richer 
land by the coast near Medna ; so, to incivase liis 
knowledge;, he ask.s me, as tlelicatcly as po.ssible, in 
order not to hurt my feelings by the comparison, 
whetlu;r J.(on(lon is ns big ns Scodra. I inform 
him that in my country there are a thousand 
towns bigger than Scodra, and that he might ride 
for three or four hours in a straight line through 
the bazaars and streets of London without getting 
out into the country. ''riie .struggle between 
incredulity and politeness is plainly shown on 
the inoiiiitaineer'.s face ; ami 1 .see that I have 
lost greatly in his esteem by my assertion, and 
that he looks upon nic — to put it plainly — as a 
liar. He knows from priests and other Franks 
that the Inglese have no country but JiOndwn, a 
iniserable jdace, wliere it rains all the yt;ar j and 
where no one would stop who was not forced, as 
is proved by all the Inglese who are free to move 
wandering into other Frankish lands, and even 
into the realms of the Sultan. Nothing will shako 
his opinion ; it i.s hopeles.s to fight again.'it this 
wall of colossal ignorance. AVe English are too 
given to thinking that all foreigners .see us as we 
see ourselvcH ; not a,s merely the inhabitants of 
two little island.^ in the northern sea, but as the 
masters of an empire that rings the circle of the 
world and floats its navies upon every son. Tlie 
more ignorant foreigner.^ who <lraw their informa- 
tion from priests or demagogic newspapers look 
oil Enghmd us a foggy island peopled by uncouth 
liei’etics, who arc* only tolerated becaiisi; they fiing 
gold broadcast in every direction. My Skreli 
friend has no doubt derived his geographical and 
hi.storicnl knowledge from some Freiieh or Ku.ssian 
source, and thendbie de-spises me as an untruthful 
braggart, though he is too polite and perhaps too 
politic to say so. 

I have come up into the mountains for a few 
days to sec village life and to get a breath of fresh 
air, for the lowland.s and llic city are stifling. 
Not a drop of rain has fallen for two months ; 
the grass has become sand, and the plants are 
drooping in the gardens for want of water. The 
little village of Zagora, in'whicU I purpose spend- 
ing the next day or two, lie.s at the liead of the 
long wedge-shaped piece of stony land, running 
up from the lake and shut in by bare and lofty 
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monntains, which constitutes the territory of the 
Skreli tribe. Down the centre of this valley, ainl 
at the bottom of a steep ravine, i nns the river 
which waters the arable land. A narrow strip of 
ground on each bank is cultivated, forming a 
winding ribbon of dingy and Bun-burnt green 
between the bordering expanses of white stones 
and parched rocks. But tlie tribe has its winter 
pasturage near Medua ; and towards autumn the 
whole of Skreli, men, women, and children, with 
their Hocks and their lierds, their liorses and their 
household goods, will desert tlieir mountain h(>me 
and flic in* long procession across the stony plain 
through the bazaar of Soodra, and so, by way of 
the Zadrima, to Medua. My companion, finding 
I cannot be trusted to tell him of my own country, 
changes the subject to himself and his belongings, 
which arc for me m(»re interesting topics than 
comparisons between (iondoii and Scodra. And 
so I learn tliat in Biiminer'tinie lie is a farmer in 
the mountains, and in winter a boatman at the 
wretched seapoit of San (liovanni di Medua, 
where he has learned a fair amount of Italian 
while bringing passengers and tbeir baggage to 
shore. In this fasliion lie manages to earn enough 
money to make him a little bit of a monntain 
dandy, and to enable him to carry better arms 
tlmn tlie mountaineers of the neigh bonring tribes 
who spend uli the year round in their rocky 
homes. He informs me that lie is very well 
know'll at tlie port, arnl gets plenly to do ; and 
then, being in confidential mood, tells me about 
his family and his cliildien, and that he has a 
blood-feud w'itli one of the most powerful families 
of the neighbouring llotli tribe, am I so never goes 
out of the village alon«', for fear lie sliould be shot 
for the blood lie ow'cs his eneiiiiep. 11 is sister, be 
explains, married a man of Ilolti, and it w\is 
considered a splendid inatcli, as that tribe is tlu* ' 
most powerful in the great mountains, and takes ! 
the po.st of lionour in time of war, xiboiit a year 
after the marriage, the liusbaiid repudiatcil Jiis 
bride, and stuit lier homo, giving no reason for 
the outrage, but merely laying be was not going ' 
to keep the w'oman any longer. Such an insult 
W’as not to be tolerated ; so my lio.st and his ' 
brother, seeing that there w'as no chance of olilain- j 
ing for tbeir si.ster the restitution (»f her rights, I 
looked out for uii opportunity of killing their | 
broilutr-in-law. | 

‘lie W’as viuy cunning,’ says my lio.st ri.dlectively, 
playing with his pistol; ‘but 1 waited for him 
every day, and at lust I caiiglit him alone, aii<l 
then I shot him for the sliglit he had dared to 
put on oui* family.’ 

‘And so you owe them Idood?’ 

^ lie grins, and aiTanges his [ustols in his leather 
sila, ‘His father and brothers,’ he replies, ‘often 
come into our country to look for mo, and wait 
for me outside the bazaar or ou tlie r«3ad to 
Scodra ; but I never go into the cily without my 
brother and my relations ; so tlu^y cannot exact 
the penalty without lighting a battle.’ 

‘But surely tliat must bo a great nuisance for ! 
your 

He Hhrugs his shoulders : ‘ Some day they will 
catch me alone, ns I caught him, aud then they 
will slioot me if they can.’ 

‘ And your sister V 

‘ Sl\e is in the city.’ 

‘Hus bhe married again?’ 
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‘Married? Oh no! She begs: she has her 
child,’— Then seeing my look of astonishment, he 
adds: ‘What is she to do? We cannot support 
her ; she does ntji belong to ub now ; and the 
Hotti wdll not keep her.' But 1 have avem^ed 
the insult ; I have shot her husband.’ ^ 

Truly, honour and dishonour arc aibitrary 
w’ords ! My com])auion is, according to his ow n 
code, a man of strict honour. lii.s sister has 
been repudiated by her husband W’ithout cause or 
reason ; and he feels that he has done everything 
he can be expected to do when he has shut the 
erring husbaml and left tlie ])oor W'omaii to escape 
starvation as bc.st she may by begging in tlie 
streets of Scodra a bare Bubsistciicc fur herself 
and cliihl ! 

But the sun lias been gradually sinking tovvaida 
Mount Uumia, and once he is below the hills 
everything is dark. The women, with little kegs 
strapped on tlieir ebonlders, come out of the 
cottages and strike across the fields. ‘They are 
going to draw' w’ater from the river,’ explains my 
companion ; ‘.shall we go to see llnuii?’ He care- 
iiilly looks to lii.s arms, and then W'o rise and, 
joining two or three other men, stroll Uirongli 
the maize and tobacco lields, betw'een the W'ait- 
a-bit tlioru hedges, to the ravine. During the 
violent rains of autumn and W’inteT’, the Prulitar, 
as the river is called, dashes a loamiiig torrent 
along its rocky bed ; but at the eml of the siiiiinier 
it lias become like most inoyntain streams, a quiet 
little river, lialf lost among the pebbles it flows 
over, in Indian iile we descend 1/ie narrow’ patli 
that wimls tliroiigli the biuslnvuoil edging the 
.steep sides of the ravine, and 1 slioukl feel put 
to Bliuine by tlie activity and .sure-footediicss of 
the young girls, wei’c it in^t that I know' they 
would make a much w’or.se scramble of it thau 
1 do had they bouts on their feet instead of nuv- 
liiilc sandals. Soon we get to the bottom, and 
then W'e seem to be in an ampliitheatrc, for, owing 
to the a).’ apt turns and W'iud.s of the river, we 
are .shui i on all sides by almost perpendicular 
walls of rock. The Hour of tlie ravine is covered 
W'ith sand and pebbles, and down the centre 
triekles the dwindling Rlreum, across wdiich W’e 
easily jump. The miiTow' space is crowded wdth 
the inhabitants of ull the ►Skreli villages, wdiose 
only W'ater-suptily in Bummer is diawii from the 
cii lions well in this part of the river’s bed. The 
men lounge about conversing in groii]).s, and every 
now and then a iiuuksman fires his pistol at a 
stone or bush on the side of tlie cliff with a bang 
that startles the eclioes from crag to crag, and 
makes one fam;y, fi’om tliu violence of the con- 
ciKssion, that a hundred-ton gun at least has been 
discharged. 

Uinler an overhanging rock, a quaint parapet 
and basin have been carved out of the living 
stone, and rouml them the maids and matrons 
are gathered in pi«dures<jue groups, laughing an«l 
chattej'ing. Jt is the mouth of a well lliut sinks , 
deep dow'ii beneath tlie bed of the river, and ' 
is never dry in summer. AVlien the rains come 
and .send tlie torrent from the mountains. ;tbe 
well anil its cniiuii.s basin arc covered deeply 
the tossing waters; but when the hot weather y 
returns and the river runs nearly dry, the Well, 
is uncovered again, and, as to-day, the buckets 
and long ropes are eagerly competed for by the 
crow'd of w'ciueii, w'ho fill their little wufodon 
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kegs every day just before sunset. Only one man 
comes down to draw water, an old white-headed 
man, bent now and infirm, but who has evidently 
been a magnificent broad-shouklcred giant of over 
six feet in height. I ask why he is drawing 
water for himself. ‘Oh!’ is the reply, ‘he has 
no women or relations ; he lives by himself ; 
besides, he is quite crazy.’ Poor old man I he is 
the last of his family; his wife and daughters 
are dead ; and his sons liave succumbed to steel, 
bullet, or fever, leaving him alone in his old 
age. The border wars, blood-feuds, and malaria 
01 the lowlands, that have taken away his brothers 
and sons, have passed him b>^, and left him an 
infirm veteran, no longer a great warrior, but a 
useless survival of the past. lie speaks to no 
one, but having filled hia keg, shoulders it, and 
toils slowly and alone up the steep path. 

The shadows deepen among tlie dills ; the hist 
woman has filled her barrel and staggered panting , 
up the roeky ascent ; and so we return home j 
too, my Malisor friend keeping his hand on his 
pistols and glancing suspiciously at every bush, 
lor perhaps some Hutti avenger is lurking in the 
deep shadows and even now levelling a pistol 
or rifle. Luckily, there is no enemy near, and 
we reach the village in safety, or rather the row 
of six tiny hoiiacs whidi is the principal part of 
the hamlet. Most mountain cottages are built 
detached from one anotlier, and consist simply 
of a single room on tlni bare ground, w'ith perhaps 
a small apartment screened oil' for the mistress 
of the house ; but here are half-a-dozeu cottages 
built all in a row like modern villas, and only 
inhabited on the first floor, after the fashion of 
the houses in Scodra. Each house in the row 
has its ladder leading up to its first floor, and 
its little balcony with tlie living-room opening 
out of it. In no other mountain village have 1 
seen this arrangement, which is cvitlently an 
innovation on tinj rec(‘ived architecture of the 
Malisori, and is no doubt to be ascribed to the 
tribe’s yearly residence on the sea-coast. 

The usual mountaineer’s supper is soon pre- 
pared -—roast mutton ami cakes drenclied in honey, 
and then, after coffee and more cigarettes, I think 
of going to rest, for it has been a long day since 
I roused my little household in Sco<lra at about 
two hours after midnight, before the sun luid 
begun to rise. I have no fancy for sharing the 
stuffy little inner room with the grandmother, 
the mother, the wife, and the children of my 
host, not to mention other less visible occupants, 
nor a plank bed on the balcony with a couple 
of mountaineers ; and that is why 1 brought the 
little tent that gleams white in the moonlight 
through the shrubs among wdiich it is pitched. 
My hostess and her sister cut me plenty of soft 
fern in the afternoon and spread it on tlie floor 
of my tent ; and so, after wishing my Albanian 
fiiende ‘Good-night,’. I retire to my own lodgings. 
As I stumble thi'ough the thicket by the im- 
perfect light, my footsteps rouse tlie AvatcJidogs, 
which strain fiercely at their chains and make 
the valley ring with their •w^vage barking. I’’rom 
the distance comes an answering chorus of yelps, 
inarKing the position of neighbouring villages in 
the darkne^ of the night. The moon, already 
low down in the sky, casts long shadow's across 
the land, and almost obscures the glitter of the 
and dims the brilliance of the comet that 


is blazing away across the heavens above the row 
of tall poplar trees outside the village. Creeping 
liead first into my narrow tent, I wrap myself 
in a rug, stretching full length upon the fern, 
the softest couch a man can have ; and soon the 
baying of the watchdogs weaves itself, an indistinct 
bass, into the current of my dicams. 


MRS LAMSUED’S WILL. 

CHAPTER III. 

Mr Dottt.eson, who had just come back 
from the City, w'alked away to the park, and 
sought a secluded bench, whereon he seated 
himself, and drew' out the letter he hud taken 
possession of. What did his mother-in-law' W’ant 
with this young doctor now ? And w hy ilid she 
send her letters by hand, instead of putting them 
in the postbag? lie had a right to know' wdiat 
it. meant, and he intended to find out. The 
envelope w’as carelessly gummed and came open 
without difficulty. He unfolded the enclosure, 
and bit his lips with chagrin as ho read it : 

My DEAR Doctor— Come and meet Sir Alfred 
Blodget liere in consultation at noon to-morrow' ; 
he is coming to see me. — Vours sincerely, 

Maria Lamshed. 

Mr Dottleson stared ut it, and a few emphatic 
w'ords escaped him. What could his mother-in- 
law be thinking of? To ask a young man who 
w'us little more than a medical student to come 
and ‘consult’ w'ith the very first authority of the 
day ! It was ridiculous ; it made a farce of Sir 
Alfred’s visit. Wliat an outrageous thing it w'as 
for the woman to do ! 

‘Of course, it can’t be allow'ed,’ he said to him- 
self ; ‘and J ’ll just take the responsibility of post- 
ing this letter— in time to be too late for him to 
keep the appointment.’ 

lie replaced it in his pocket, and returned home, 
deeply vexed at what he looked upon as a mean 
attempt to take advantage of his generosity. His 
thouglits flew back to tlie conversation he had 
had W'ith Mrs Lamsbed the day befoie ; liow' he 
had urged his dutiful anxiety for her healtli as 
the reason for calling in Sir Alfred Blodget ; and 
then, in s]>ite of himself, he recalled how' he 
had carefully arranged this to supplant Dr Lake- 
Avorth ; and now, instead of doing anything in 
that direction, his scheme was made use of to 
benefit the man. Oh, it Avas very disheartening, 
and enough to aggravate any one. No w'onder 
that Mr J^ottleson entered his house in a fiame of 
mind W'hi' h caused Kate to avoid liim, and made 
the servants quake in their shoes as they waited 
upon him at dinner. Everything had gone wrong, 
as things have a way of doing W'lieii onr little 
tempers get the better of us: the soup w’as smoked, 
the fish done to rags, and the joint as tough as 
leather. Kate, who was skilled in reading the 
paternal barometer, took little time to discover 
that the hand W’as set at ‘Stormy,’ and know 
better than to deliver herself of her grandmother’s 
message, asking if Mr Dottleson w'as quite sure he 
had left the note for Charles Lakew’orth at thq right 
house ; indeed, she had a faint snsjiicion that the 
said note might have caused the present disturb- 
ance in the domestic atmosphere, and judiciously 
abstained from referring to it So her father, 
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shielded by hia smouldering passion, was allowed 
to keep it in his breast-pocket undisturbed, and 
the untruth he had i*eady remained unspoken. 

He started for the City earlier than usual next 
morning ; he wanted to evade being questioned 
about the letter until he had despatched it, but 
he was careful not to commit it to the po.st until 
nearly eleven o’clock. Then he felt easier ; lie 
had foiled the first attempt to mak(3 cajiital out of 
his liberality, and had gained time to remonstrate 
mildly with Mrs Lamshed upon the absurdity of 
her ideas. It occurred to him more than once 
during the day that detaining the letter was not 
quite the best way of beginning operations ; but 
if that cropped up, as it was tolerably .sure to do, 
he must plead failure of memory or make some 
excuse of that kind. He walked home to Blake- 
wood Square that afternoon, wondering iniudi 
what the result of his inameuvre had been, and 
warning hi nisei f that he must be ]>repared for an 
outburst of wrath heretofore unheard of on the 
part of his mother-in-law. The nennu' home he 
came, the more awkward he felt his own atti- 
tude in the matter to he, and had he found it 
necessary to confront Mis Lamshed at once, he 
would have made out a poor ease for himself. 

It chanc.ed, however, that .she was indulging in 
her customary afternoon siesta when he came in, 
and he was fully po.sted by hi.s daughter in the 
events of the day before the old lady awoke. It 
seemed that punctually at twelve o’clock Sir 
Alfreil Bdodget had {:alle<l ; but there was no 
Dr J./akeworth to meet him. At Mrs laimshed’s 
earnest rerjiusst, he luid consented to wa.'^te five 
minutes ot his valuable time in waiting to be 
introduced to ‘her doctor.’ At a quarter pa.st 
twelv(?, just a.s Kate entered the room, he drew 
out his watch and rose to go ; she daslutd reck- 
lessly into the breach and succeeded in detaining 
him until nearly twenty-five minutes past the liour, 
but still no Charles Lakeworlh appeared. ’J’hen 
the great physician had looked annoyed, and 
picked up his hat, making caustic remarks about 
the independent manners adopted by struggling 
practitioners. AVhen I^Ir Dottlcson lieard thi.s, he. 
felt that he had at all events sown the seeds of a 
good misunderstanding between Sir Alfred an<l Dr 
Lakewortli, and that his task with !Mrs Lamshed 
would be cosier ; but he had not heard all that 
Kate had to tell him. Three o’clock brought 
Charles Lukeworth to the house in a flutter of 
disappointment ; he had with him tlie note which 
had been written ye.sterday, but which the City 
post-mark proved to have been despatched to-day. 
Grandmamma liad been exceedingly angry, and 
told Dr Lakeworlh tliat she wouhl sift the matter 
to the bottom as soon as ]\Ir Dottlcson came 
home, and further promised to make another 
opportunity of iiitrotlucing him to Sir Alfred 
Blodget. 

Mr I)ottle.son did not feed quite so well after 
hearing that ; but ns he received a summons from 
his mother-in-law almost immediately after Kate 
had lini.shed her story, he had no time to prepare 
a brief for his defence. 

Mi' 8 Lamshed was Iving amongst her f>illow.s 
pantiijg for the fiay j sfm waved her son-in-law to 
a seat at the bedside and attacked him at once. 
‘It was a great pity you forgot that note, after 
taking it irom Sarah, Monbigue ; the contents 
were most important — most important.* 


‘So Kate has been telling me,’ said Mr Dottle- 
son ; ‘and 80 T imagined from the fact of your 
sending it by hand.* 

*lt was worth anything to Charley Lakeworth 
to meet Sir Alfred profes.sionally. Considering 
how the boy stands towards Kate, you ought to 
regret having deprived him of the chance he had 
to-day.’ 

Mr Dottlcson was very far from regretting it, 
but did not think it advisable to say so ; on the 
contrary, he hastened to expound his own views. 
‘You could not have weighed the matter with 
your usual good sense, when you asked thfit 
young fellow, who is scarcely rnoie than a student, 
to meet such a man as Sir Alfred in consultation. 

: Sir Alfred would, I am sure, have f»dt gro.ssly 
insulted had he seen the person you wanted to 
introduce to him in such a manner.’ 

It was an unliappily worded .sentence ; the 
back-handed allu.sion to her ‘good sense/ the 
suggestion that Sir Alfred would have been grossly 
insulted through her instrumentality, and finally 
the careless reference to the ‘person,’ stung the 
old lady to the quick. She turned upon liim 
sharply ami .‘Jpoke with rising temper. 

‘You’re jealously careful of Sir Alfred’s sensi- 
bilities, Montague. Yon don’t sec the advantage 
of extending a helping hand to a de.serving man 
who wants it, do you V 

‘I have no wish whatever to impede his j:>ro- 
, gress’ 

j ‘Or to help it cither, no doubt; you seeni to 
I forget that lie’s engaged to Kale.’ 

‘lie i.sn’t engaged to Kate, and won’t be, till 
he can .sati.sfv my requirements.’ Mr Dottlcson 
was a pa.s.si<>natc man, and was letting hi.s feelings 
get the ma.stery of him. It irritated him sorely 
* to he taken to tn.'^k like thi.s by Mrs Lainsbed, 

I and he lost .sight of hi.s own interests in the anger 
of the moment. Mr.s Lamshed paused for a few 
■ .‘seconds, and then produced the card she always 
; had in lu ; sleeve, when she wanted to crush her 


son-in-law , but this time it failed utterly. ‘Must 
1 reiuiml you again that there’s still plenty of 
time f<jr me to alter my will, Montague r 


‘1 have no control over your intentions, madam ; 
y<ui are (piite aware that my daughter Kate is 
depomleiit upon me, and will ultimately inherit 
all 1 possess.’ 

It wa.s' a very gentle hint that if he were cut 
out of her will in favour of Dr Lakeworth, Kate 
would be the real sufferer ; but it had it.s eflcct 


upon Mrs Lamshed. 

*1 don’t think Kate would lo.se much. Those 
two will be faithful to each other, liowover long 
you may keep tliem apart, in your greed.’ 

‘I will never raise a finger to tliwart Kate’s 
ha])pine.ss if .she marries a man of whom I can 
approve.* 

‘Them you don’t approve of Charles Lake- 
worth V , * 

‘No, Mrs T^ninshed ; I do not. As things stand 
now, I most emnhatically disapi)rove of him ; 
and there’s an end of it.’ 

There was a dead silence for five minutes, until 
iVfrs Lamshed .spoke again,, calmly and quietly ; 

‘ Please ring the bell, Montague.* 

He did 80 without a word, aixd stepped back 
to hi.s place by the bedside, where he stood facing 
his mother- ip-Iaw. Mrs Lamshed neither raovea 
nor spoke till lier maid appeared and asked for 
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her conimandB. Then she collected herself as j 
if for a spring, and sat bolt upriglit witli her 
white hair falling upon her Rhoutders, whilst she j 
pointer] with her lliin trembling linger to the 
door. Her sunken eyes flashed with suppressed i 
excitement as she spoke the words which Montague 
Dottleson remembered till tlie very last day of 
his life. ‘ Send for Smuggles’s partner,’ said Mrs j 
Lamshed. j 

Although the order was ostensibly addressed to j 
the innid, Mr Dottleson knew tliat it was in 
reality given to himself. He offered no protest ; 
perhaps he recognised that it would be useless ; 
ne pulled out liis watidi and glanced at it before 
he answered, which he did in tones whose coolness 
surprised himself and were evidently not pleasing 
to Mrs Liimshed. *It’s now half-past six, and 
the office will be shut. — Do you know the gentle- 
man’s name and his private residence'?’ 

His inotlier-in-law glowered angrily at him 
for a few seconds before she replied : ‘No, I 
don’t. I want Smuggles’s partner.’ 

Mr Dottleson bowed, and quitted the room : 
he was in no hurry to discover the nameless indi- 
vidual who was to assist in altering the will. 

‘ I ’ll wait until to-morrow,’ he thought us he went 
to his own chamber ; ‘ she may have changed 
her mind by the morning.’ 

But morning came, aiid Mrs Lamshe<l “was as 
firm in lier purpose as she had beeu the evening 
before. Her son-in-law went to her room to 
make inquiries about her health before he set 
out for the City, and was startled at the clmnge 
for the worse which had taken place during tiie 
night. Her breatliing was heavy and laboured, 
and tlierc was a listless .apathy in her luanner | 
wliich contrasted painfully with her wonteil 
brightness. She seemed indisposed to speak to 
any one ; but wlieii he referred to her demand 
for ‘Smuggles’a partner,’ she roused herself with 
an effort. ‘ It’s Starbonc and Smuggles— Lincoln’s 
Inn— ask for — his partner.’ 

‘Are you well cnougli to attend to business 
to-day?’ asked Mr Dottleson aii.xiously. 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs Jiatiished. ‘Seiul him to me 
now— at once.’ 

He sail] notliing imo’e ; but as his gaz(3 rested 
on the form of the old lady, wIkj seemed to be 
jdrawung near her end, a dark thought crossed 
his mind. She could not last very long ; she was 
bi’eaking up rapidly ; a few days, in all likeli- 
hood, would see the last ; ho couM forget her 
commission to-day, and perhaps 

‘Don’t forget to call at Starboiie and Siiiuggles’s 
office, Montague ; I shall expe.’t the solicitor 
here at twelve o’clock.’ She spoke more fluently 
than she had done before, and .seemed to hint 
pointedly at his singular forgetfulness in that 
matter of the note to Dr Lakeworth. He turneil 
red under her searching eyes, and hastily di.smiss- 
&ng his half-formed design, ])r()mised to attend 
to her wishes without fail. After all, it would 
answer no good purpose to neglect them ; she 
could easily send another messenger, if slie dis- 
trusted him ; and he felt that lie ha<l little claim 
to her confidence. She vr-'nld put tlie true inter- 
pretation on his remissness, and visit it all the 
more severely upon him. No ; he must close 
his eyes to the nature of his errand, and execute 
it with that honesty whose mother is necessity 
whose child is self-interest * 


■ He had no difficulty in finding Messrs Starbone 
and Smnggles’s office, where he was received by 
the surviving partner, a gaunt melancholy man, 
who dwelt in a little Wk room lined with 
battered tin deed-boxes. 

‘Mrs Lumshed?’ said tbe gaunt man wearily — 
‘Lamshed?’ — Ah, yes; 1 remember: 10 Potfielcl 
Gardens, isn't it ?’ 

‘That was Mrs Lnmshed’s address at one time,' 
said Mr Dottleson. ‘ My mother-in-law now resides 
with me, at No. 21 Blake wood Square. She is 
particularly anxious to sec you as soon as possible. 
Could you conveniently call upon her at about 
mill-day V 

The melancholy solicitor chewed the stump of 
a very old quill pirn thoughtfully, and referred 
to a memorandum slab on the table. ‘To-day 
is Wednesday. I will attend Mrs Lamshed at 
noon,’ he said in a funereal voice. — ‘Will you bo 
good enough to say that I — Mr Keginald Sliinp — 
will be in attendance at noon V 

Mr Dottleson Bliook ljands with him and with- 
drew. He intended to telegrapli down to let 
his mother-in-law know that he had lost no time 
ill c.arrying out her directions ; it would look 
disinterested and iniglit have a softening effect. 
Accordingly, he wired, telling Mrs l^amshed that 
she might expect Mr Logiiudd Slimp to be witli 
her at the hmir appointed. ‘ 1 may wash niy 
hands of it now, 1 suppose,’ he said as he affixed 
the telegraph stamp. ‘ I may sit down and wait 
for the earthquake.’ 

That was a Jong-remembered day at 21 Blake- 
wood Sijuare. Mr Slimp arrived at twelve o’clock, 
armed with a formidable parchment envelope, 
which he carried in his hat up to Mrs Lainslied’.s 
1 ‘oom. The old lady dismissed her maid with 
instructions not to return and to prevent others 
disturbing her until she heard the hell, as slie 
was going to be busy with the visitor. Charles 
Lakeworth called, and, for the fust time during 
his acquaintance, was told that his patient was 
engaged, and could not see liim. — AVas Miss 
Di)ttle.soii eng.'iged ? No. Tlieii he would Bee 
her ; and was taken up-stairs fortliwilli. 

‘Is anything wrong, Kate?’ he asked as he took 
her liamD. ‘ Wliy won't Mrs Lamshed see me?’ 

‘lliijsh !’ said Kate (the old lady’s apartinenl was 
next to the drawing-room). ‘There was a quarrel 
of some kind last night, and grandmamma .sent 
for her lawyer. 1 suspect it’s about her will. 
He is with her now ; lliey 've been shut up alone 
together for nearly an hour.’ 

The bell tang sharply at that moment ; ami a 
message Wiis sent to the butler to go to Mrs 
Lamslied at once. He was not detained very , 
long ; he was only called upon to sign hi.s name, I 
after seeing the old lady inscribe liers at the j 
bottom of a document ; aiid a few' minutes after ! 
he left the room with the maid Sarah, who also 
acted as a witness. Mr Slimp with his ]>apers 
followed, looking, if possible, more nielanclioly 
than ever. His aspect gave; an increased air of 
solemnity to the occasion, and impressed the 
under-housemaid who let him out with the con- 
vict ion that something very deep and mysterious 
indeed had takeai place up-stairs. 

Sir Alfred Blodget paid his visit soon the 
solicitor had gone, and found the invalid W'ith her 
grand -(laugh ter and the young cloct(jr for w’hom 
he had been kept waiting the day before. 
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LIQUID IN CRYSTALS. 


‘Explain/ said Mi's Lamshed to Katt*, noddin" 
at Charles Lakeworth and then at Sir Alfre<i. 
Nothin" loth, Kate informed the latter how the 
miscarriage of a note had caused the mistake of 
the previous day, and introduced Dr Lakewortli 
as the physician who had taken enre of her grand- 
parent for the past twelve months. Sir Alfred 
was extremely gracious ; but Aiiss l)ottk*.son was 
a little disappointed to find that he did not at 
once retire to the window with (diaries and 
earnestly discuss the CJiae in low tones, which was ! 
her preconceived idea of a ‘ consiiltati(*n.’ On the ! 
contrary, he only patte<l Mrs Ijainshed’s hand ; 
kindly and told her to stay where she was for ii ! 
day or two ; said so quite independently, without ' 
even asking the younger doctor if he didn’t agree j 
with him. It was not much of a consultation, ! 
reflected poor Kate, when the great man went out I 

followe«l hy tlie small one ; and she told Mrs : 

Lamshed lier opinion of Sir Alfred, which was 
quite at variance with that usually entertained 
about him. 

‘You are intimate with the family, 1 under- 
stand?’ he said to (diaries Lakevvorth (us he drew 
on his gloves in the hall. 

‘Yesj I have known them well for some, 
time.’ I 

‘ Well, you may mention to ]\lr Dottleson that : 
I can do notliiiig nioni than yini can, and shall 1 

not look in again. — Very old woman, (.'onrae of I 

nature. T shall be Rurjirised if she .see.s the light i 
of Sunday. — Good-day ; very pleaseil to have met ' 
you.’ 

Tlie hrougliam rrdlod away with Sir Alfretl, 
and Cdiarles Lakewortli returned to Mrs Larushed’s 
room. He laid known before that she was .s<!ri- 
onsly ill, hut did not possess the (?X|>erienct* whicli 
told the ohler man that Inn* lease of life had so j 
nearly expired. lie was charged witli tlie duty [ 
of telling ]\[r Ddltleson that the case ha<l Ix'eii ' 
left in hi.s haiid.s as hopeless, and he would have 
to break the news to Kate also, a task be care<l 
for even le.ss. He would not tell her yet, lie 
decided ; she had no idea of Mr.s Lamshed’s real 
condition, and it would only prolong her grief to 
reveal it sooner than was actually necessary. Mr 
Doltle.^on innst be tohl, of course, and he w’aited 
until that gentleman came home, in order to see 
him. i 

‘ You arrived here soon after noon, you say, Mi- 
Lake worth/ said Mr DoUleson, when he ha<l been 
told Sir Alfred’s opinion. ‘ Did you see Mrs 
Lamshed at once ?’ 

* She was engaged when I came, and 1 did not 
see her until lier visitor had gone.’ 

* Mrs Lamshed seemed to me to be a little 
strange in her manner last night anil this morn- 
ing ; do you think her faculties are perfectly 
clear?’ 

‘Perfectly clear. She is very weak, and i.s 
growing weaker almost every hour ; but her mind 
is quite sound.’ 

Mr Dottleson had conceived the idea that his 
mother-in-law might if necessary be proved men- 
tally incapable ot .making a new will, and <lid not 
intend to give up the notion yet. He would send 
a linelo Sir Alfred Blqdget about it; Dr Lake- 
worth^ opinion was hardly wortli having, and 
miglit, moreover, be prejudiced. He lost no time 
in writing to the doctor, and waited until late 
that evening in keen anxiety for his reply; it 


would be a great triumph if he succeeded in 
getting this codicil legally set aside, for he had 
firmly persuaded hinrself that it was in Charles 
Lakeworth’fl favour. Wliatever provisions 
might be, he would be acquainted with tliem in 
a few days— -by Sunday or Monday, at the latest. 
It wa.s liard that, after all tlu?se years, a slight 
blunder should throw out his calculations when 
the eiiil was almost in sight ; it was very hard. 
Still, theic was a shred of hope left. If such an 
authority as Sir Alfred I’lodget could certify that 
lie bail seen Mrs Lamslted half an hour after she 
had altered her M-ill, and that .‘^he was then incap- 
able of nnder.standing what she had done, he was 
safe. He could snap his fingers at Dr Lakew'orth 
and kick him out of the house. — Here was the 
answer from Hir Alfred at last. He snatched the 
letter from the servant and tore it open in 
nervous ha.ste ; 

Sir Alfred Plodget prosenls his compliments to 
Mr Dottlosoii, and has pleasure in assuring him 
that Mr.s Lamshed was perfectly capable of trans- 
acting any business such as he refers to at the 
time he visited lier to-day. 

Foiled ! He crashed the paper into a shapeless 
lump and threw it into the waste-paper basket. 
Whatever the old harridan had done, it wa.s done, 
and would hold good. He swallowed his passion, 
and went up to see his daugliter. 


LKH'ID in CllYSTALS. 

Like tlic famed droji in crystal found, 

Lloutiiig wliilc all was frozen around. 

From the.so lines of Moore we learn that liquid 
inclusions in crystals, which have pioved such 
an in.slrueiive uml faseinatiiig study for modern 
geologists, wore at least noticed in comparatively 
early tim. . For not only doe.s the poet mention 
the famous drop, but tells us also in a note that 
he alliule.s to a certain curious gem upon which 
( laiidian wrote .some very elaborate epigrams. 
This same gem was a piece of crystal, f/lacir-s by 
which we may probably understaiivl crystallised 
quartz, enclosing within it a drop of liquid. It ' 
.seems to have exercised a wondrous fascination 
over the mind of the liomau poet : he has left 
us no fewer than nine epigrams upon it, seven 
in Latin, and two in Greek. His poetic fancies, 
and speculations us to the origin of the curiosities, 
are full of interest and beauty. Like modern 
iuvestigatois, he considers the liquid as bearing 
witness to tlie origin of the crystal: ‘ Possedit 
glacies iiatura; .signa prioris’ (The crystal retains 
mark.s of its former state). JMoore further cites. 
Addison, who luul .seen a cufiosity of the same 
kind at Milan, and again at Venddme, in France., 
And, whether tlie men of scieme of those days 
uttemj)ted t( account for the phenomenon in 
accordance with tlie knowledge they then 
.ses.Red, or not, the popular mind accepted oii 
explanation embodied in a beautiful legend* Xfc 
i.s Aihiison wlio relates that at Venddme it WM 
believeil thi^^ the liquid di'op was a tea? «hed 
by our Suvioir* over Lazarus. An angel gathowd 
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it up, and placing it in a crystal vial, presented it 
to Mary Magdalene. 

The ground tlms formerly occupied by the poet 
and weaver oT legends is to-day eagerly explored 
by the geologist : the study of liquid and other 
inclusions in crysUds is an important branch of 
his science. Such liquid drops as those above 
alluded to were relatively of large size, and rare. 
Claudian’s gem is esteemed rara^ inter opes; but 
those of the geologist are mostly microscopic and 
exceedingly abundant. Their size varies from one 
ten-thousandth of an inch up to a few large enough 
to be seen by the naked eye. That method of 
petrograpliical research, first practi.sed hy Mr 
Henry Sorby, which consists in grinding down 
a slice of rock until thin enough to be viewed 
under the microscope, has revealed the fact that 
the crystals of igneous rocks contain innumerable 
cavities of varied form and contents. 

The first rock section thus ground down for 
the microscope marks an important epoch in the 
annals of geology ; it has opened a door by which 
numerous investigators liave entered to explore 
new realms of knowledge. It tleserves, then, the 
honour paid to it ; and, shrined in morocco case 
in its owner’s pocket, may be said to enjoy a 
dignified retirement. Microscopic sections are 
now prepared in great numbers and with mmth 
accuracy, especially in Germnny, where the taste 
for minute work of all kinds is more powerfully 
developed than in England. In some crystals ns 
many as from 1,000,000,000 to 10,000,000,000 cavi- 
ties are found to exist per cubic inch. By tlieir 
investigation much light has been thrown on the 
origin of the rocks in which they occur ; while 
the fascinating veil of mystery still hanging over 
certain points invites furtlicir study. At first, 
the cavities studied by philosophers were the 
larger ones visible to the nuked eye, and more 
akin to the imprisoned liquid of the poet than to 
the minute inclusions of the geologist of to-day. 
Such were those described by ^ir II. Davy in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1822, from which memoir we may date the 
modern scientific study of liquid inclusions in 
crystals. 

More recently, the subject has been taken up 
by that diligent experimenter and writer of 
memoirs, Mr Henry Sorby, who has applied to 
it his method of grinding down rock-sections for 
the microscope. In 1857 he read a paper before 
the Geological Society of London in which he 
endeavoured to show ‘that artificial and natural 
crystalline substances possess sufficie,ntly cliuracter- 
istic structures to point out whether" they were 
deposited from solution in water or crystallised 
from a mass in the state of igneous fusion ; and 
also that in some cases an approximation may be 
made to the rate at, and the temperature and 
pressure under which they were formed.’ 

^ The interpretatioji of these natnrm i^vj7\a jiriorU 
retained by the crystals involves ^'ast labour and 
knowledge ; the experiments, by reason of the 
minuteness of the cavities, require excessively 
delicate manipulation ; necessary calculations 
are intricate. The results obtained are of great 
interest and importance ; while a careful study 
of Mr Sorby *8 paper (Journal of the Geological 
Society vol. xiv.) shows us further the amount 
of lab our expended in producing » a scientific 
memoir of value. 


The cavities occur in igneous rocks— granites, 
basalts, and lavas — and are of great variety as to 
their form and contents. Some are entirely filled 
with liquid ; but the majority contain a movable 
bubble like that of a spirit-level. Others, besides 
the bubble, contain minute crystals of various sub- 
stanccft. Some, again, have two distinct liquids 
and a bubble. The most interesting and puzzling 
of these bubbles are those which seem to be 
endowed with spontaneous motion. 

Claiidian’s liquid inclusion must have had a 
movable bubble, for he says of it : ‘ Varias itque 
reditque vias’ (By various ways it comes and 
goes). They are found mostly, however, in the 
smaller cavities, and may he observed traversing 
their prison-houses from end to end in tortuous 
courses, as though trying to escape; ‘ns if,’ 
says Mr Sorby, ‘they weie minute, aiiimalcules 
swimming about and exploring every part of 
the cavities.’ To the poet they w’erc veritable 
prisoners ; tlie frozen waters forming the crystal 
hold the liqiiid in bondage: ‘Nympha*, quai 
tegitis cognato carcere Nymphas’ (O waters, wlio 
in kindred prison guard the waters). 

Starting from one end of the cavity, the bubble 
describes a curvilinear course from side to side 
to the othe]‘ end : in returning, a similar course 
cuts the other in many p<*ints. The wonderful 
thing is that tliis complicated double patli thus 
traciMl out is always followed by the moving 
I bubble. Here is a mystery wliich has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. Why should the 
I bubble thus oscillate from side to side and from 
end to eml of its cavity ? Above all, why should 
it always travel on the same line? It is no 
regular " geometiical curve whicli is traced out, 
and the forward and return paths do not corre- 
spond in form. Truly, the more wc contemplate 
tnese wonders, the more wc are inclined to say, 
as Clandiun said, ‘ Liquidi cresennt miracula eaxi.’ 
Other simpler movements of some of the bubbles 
may perhaps be explained ns the result of altera- 
tions of temperature, acting on their sensitive 
equilibrium. 

But what is the nature of these contained 
liquids? Tliey have been shown to l)e water, 
liquid carbonic add gas, and bydiocarbons : 
hydrochloric and sulphuric acids also occur. 
Those examined by Sir H. Davy contained nearly 
pure water. 

Various delicate and beautiful methods of 
analysis have been <levised for the determination 
of the microscopic quantities of liquid, but these 
must be passed over here. Let us note brielly 
some of the theoretical results obtaincil from the 
study of these cavities in the rocks. It is to be 
inhered, then, that the rocks containing them, if 
they have cooled down from igneous fusion, must 
have done so under great pressure. Tliis pressure, 
in fact, must have been great enough to Iceep the 
contents of the cavities liquid at a temperature 
which under atmospheric pressure would have con- 
vcM-ted them into vapour. Of course this argument 
could not apply to lavas which have cooled at 
the surface ; but it has been observed that in 
these tlie crystals containing cavities bear evidence 
of being derived. It is supposed that crystals 
from the granite mass below fioated on the Vnolten 
lava, before it was ejected from the volcano, 
without being fused. When the lava was poured 
out, the granite crystals came with it This seems 
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to indicate that granite and lava are formed from 
the same subterranean reservoir ; and thus the 
study of the cavities adds a fresh link to the chain 
of evidence which now leads geolo{Tists to consider j 
granites, basalts, and lavas as produced from the 
same molten muss by diverse circumstances of 
cooling. The theory held by the older geologists 
not so very many yeai’s ago, that granite was the 
original first formed rock of the globe from which 
all others had been derived, is now explotled. 
Granites are known to be of all ages. With regard 
to granites, it is inferred that igneous fusion alone 
will not account for their fornuitiou : water has 
been present an<i played its part in the j)rocesa. 

Inferences have also been drawn from the 
quantity of li(|nid in the cavities as to the approxi- 
mate depth at which certain granites have been 
formed. The expansion of the contained liquid 
at dilfereiit temperatures being known, it can be 
calculated how great a pressure would be required 
to keep a certain <[uaiitity in the liquid state at a 
given temperature. This involves a careful esti- 
mation of the amount of licjiiid in a cavit 3 \ When 
their minute size is remembered — 1,000,000,000 
to 10,(X)0,000,000 per cubic inch — the <litricuitie8 
to he surmounted iii obtaining the necessary data 
may be conceived. 

First of all, the size of the cavity must be 
measured as accurately as possible ; then, that of 
the bubble must be a8certaine<l. The diftercnce 
of these gives the amount of liquid. If, now, it 
is known, or can be estimated, at wliat tem])era- 
ture the rock was fused, it cun be caleulattal what 
pru.ssuro was nuiiiired to keep the liipiid within 
the limits of the cavity. Such measurements and 
calculation.^ have actually hetui made by Mr 
Sorby. The result thus arrived at is that manj" 
granites have been formed at ilepth.s of from five 
and a lialf to fifteen miles. Since manj’^ of the 
same rocks now appear at the surface, we ai*e 
here furnished with fresh evidence, showing that 
strata many miles in thickiie.s3 have been removed 
by denudation from the surface of the land. 

Applying the tests to the granites of the Uigli- 
land.s and of (ku-nwall, it has been inferred that 
the former have originated at a greater depth 
than the latter. Ocm-sideriiig the large possibilities 
of error in estimating the size of the microscopic 
cavitie.s and bubbles, we shall prrjbably he inclined 
to consider the results as but shadowy approxima- 
tions ; yet they may be accepted as pointing at 
least in the right direction. Professor Judd says : 
‘The grand conclusion tliat granite rocks could 
only have been formed under such great pressures 
as exist at great depths beneath the .surface 
appears to be one not open to reasonable doubt.’ 


THE PIANO-ORaAN CASK. 

‘Yes, sir, I like to liear a piandiorgan,’ said 
Detective Sergeant Jones, leaning *ack in his 
chair, and having a far-off look in his eyes, as 
though he were gazing at a beautiful picture of 
the past. The sergeant wtis a wcll-sct-iip man of 
about ^fty years of age, with a military look, and 
a pair of cavalry moustaches. ‘I may say a piano- 
organ wo-s the making of me,’ said the detective, 
pursuing the thread of his remarks, sugge.sted 
probal ly by the strains of one of those melodious 
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instnimeuts, wafted on the breeze tlirough the 
open window. He took a sip from his glu8.s, and 
after a few puffs at his cigar, said : ‘ It ’a a long 
story ; but if you would care to liear it, I ’ll give 
it to you.’ 

Kcceiving a ready response from me, the ser- 
geant cleared his throat and began. 

Some few years ago I was sent to examine a 
burglary job over Ilainpsteud-way. The house, 
a small tlctached one, stoo<l a little distance hack 
from the road, and was surrounded with a large 
garden, enchtsod by a low wall with iron railings 
on top. It was inhabited by a IMr and Miss 
8omer.8, quiet well-to-do people, who kept two 
women -servants. One of the window.s on the 
ground-floor, opening into the garden at the rear, 
had been forced, and an entrance ha<l been effected 
by the robbers. Some money and plate had been 
carried ofl‘ ; but the greatest loss was a valuable 
diamond necklace, which, apart from its worth, 
was a grt-at grief to Mi.ss Somers, as it bad been 
her fnthcr’.s gift to her mother on their wedding- 
I day. I had up the servants ; but though I cro.ss- 
j (jiiestioncd them pretty severely, 1 could tell from 
i their manner that they had nothing to do with 
! the bu-siness. They bud been in the. family for 
I years, and were inijiliciLly trusted by tlicir mis- 
lre.s.s. 

I After they had left the room, and I had gathered 
all the infonnatiou I could relative to the articles 
.stolen, I was .standing in the parlour, looking out 
of the window, when I heard the sound of wheels 
outside, and immediately after a piano-organ 
struck up. Wheie 1 stood, 1 had a good view of 
the road, but wuis hidden by a curtain from the 
notice of any one outside. The organ was being 
ground by a young Italian, with a great bushy 
liead of black hair. Coming througli the gate 
leading t" ihe house was a young woman with 
fiiHi dark eye.s atul a bold, determined, handsome 
face. She wore a wdiitt! bodice, and a green velvet 
skirt, over which was a bright violet apron 
trimmed w'ilh ^’ellow* ribbon. A showy silk hand- 
kerchief was twisted in lier hair ; and in her ears 
w-ere a pair of curious gold earrings of very large 
size, formetl of hoops one within the other, and 
terminating in an elaborate drop. 

1 On Rceing Miss Somers, she smiled, showing a 
I beautiful set of teeth ; and holding out her hand, 
she waited in the garden, evidently expecting 
some money. Miss Somer.^ shook her head ; but 
as the w’oman didn’t move olf, she opened the 
window^, and w’ith more n.'iperitj than I should 
have thouglit her capable of, ordered the organ 
aw'ay. With a tlark frown and a toss of her 
liead, the Italian w'oman looked at the lady for 
a moment, then turning on her heel, strode out^ 
of the garden, banging thoi gate behind her. 
"J’aking hold of the stra]>, while the man caught 
up the handles, she moved away with the organ 
without a word. 

Miss Somers threw licr.sclf in a chair, looking 
very shaken and up.set, while her brother came 
to her side, seeming much concerned. After a 
little ehe broke out with : ‘ I shall have nothing 
more to say to that wmnan ; she shall never iS 
to me again.* I never saw such impertinence.’ 

This particular pair of Italians, it turned out, 
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were in the habit of coming two or three times 
tt week to play ; and lately, Miss Somers had 
made some water-colour sketches of the woman 
in her picturesque costume. 

A few minute.s after, I took my leave, promising 
to leave no stone unturned in the aeurch for the 
stolen property. But though a large reward was 
offered for its recovery, no ti'ace could be found, 
and so in course of time the affair came to be 
forgotten. This case liajipened in October. 

In April, next y(‘ar, i was again sent to the 
same neighbourhood, but moi’e Hendon-way this 
time, to tlic house of an old bachelor, a retired 
civiUservicc clerk, living on a good pension, who 
resided in a lane near the green. The rol)ber.s 
in this instance were unsucees.sful, having been 
disturbed before they had broken in. Tliere 
were marks of a jemmy on one of the doors ; but 
beyoml this, no damage had been done. 

The gentleman was very testy, being greatly 
excited by tlie attempt of the previous night. 1 
tried to soothe him Avith the assurance that as 
the thieves had been frightened off, there Avas 
little fear of their trying his premises again ; 
but not being able to culm him, 1 AVas thinking 
of going, Avheii I heard the music of a piauo-orguu 
suddenly commence. The old gentleman was so 
highly strung, that the rattling noise Avas just the 
last straAV. He jumped about like (jiie demented, 
abused all street musicians iu good round terms, 
and at last, his temper boiling over, he danceil 
out of the house, and going up to the idayer, 
shook his fist in his face, and, in a voice hoarse 
with passion, ordered him off. A policeman com- 
ing up at that instant made .short Avork of the 
matter by giving an uncereiiionioiis shove to the 
instrument and sending it away in double-(|uick 
time. After Avishing the gentleman good-day, 
1 walked briskly down the lane, and soon came 
up with the organ, wliii.’h Avas being dragged by 
the identical pair of Italians I had .seen the 
autumn behn’e at Hampstead. It striic.k me as 
being a strange coinc.itlence that these people 
should crop up on both of .my i)rofesaional visits 
to that part of the suburb.s. Making inquiries 
in London, 1 disr.overed that they were man and 
wife — by name (larlo and llo^a Andrealotti, living 
near Eyre Street Hill, Hatton Harden. They 
were reputed to be very respcjctahle, and were 
rather looked up to in the hive of a house in 
which they lodged, as they did not pig in Avitli 
the other people at supper in the kitchen, but 
kept theinselves in select r<‘serve in their oavh 
apartment, a buck-parlour. Their organ was their 
own, and wa.s wheeled every night into their 
room for safety. As they were supposed to enter-, 
tain dangerous republican notions, they AA'ere 
rather shunned by their felloAvdoiIgers. Still, 
nothing of a criminal character could be juscer- 
Mined about them, so they were left alone by the 
police. * 

Another robbery occurring soon after in the 
same neighbourhood, I Avas .sent on special duty 
to skulk about the disc. let. You might not 

§ ues8 wliat disguise I adopted, sir. AVcdl, I was 
refesed up like a chickAveed and groundsel man, 
in a smock-frock, Avith a shaggy red Avig on my 
Hoad, and a rough beard to match. My clothes 
appropriately ragged and my face dirty, and 
furnished with a basket, I flatter myself 
the part to perfection. 


The next morning I started for Hendon, and 
being ac(|uainteJ with the place, I got into the 
fields between there and Edgeware, and soon 
gathered some bunches of primroses, with which 
1 filled my basket, and getting back among the 
houses, commenced to proAvl about and offer my 
dowers for sale. After a long day’s tramp with- 
out lighting on anything of consequence, 1 turned 
my face homeward and began my Aveary trudge 
back to town. When I got into the deep cut 
North End Iload at namp.sU^ad, I saw some 
people resting on the bank, but the shadow was 
HO dark that I could not tell Avlio they were till 
close upon them, when 1 at once recognised the 
Itidians Avith the j)iuii()-orgun. The young fellow 
Avaa sitting in a dejected way, looking weakly 
at his wife, who seemed to be laying clown the 
laAv jiretty strongly, though, of course, I could 
not understand what she said. On my a))f)roach, 
she stop])ed .short ; and the man, evidently glad 
of the interruption, wished me good-night in 
hrokem Knglisl). 1 tried to get into coiAversatioii 
Avith him ; but the woman appeared very uriAvill- 
ing to have anythiug to do with me, for she 
started up, and catching hold of the oigaii, Avith 
the help of her husband, who aa’us cjuite under 
her thumb, comiiiouced pulling away tOAvards 
Jjondon at a rapid rate. As it did not fit in 
Avith my assumed charactcu’ of an old floAver-.seller 
to be too spry in my mution.s, I was noon left 
bcdiind. 

A day or two after, as I Avas plodding along 
the road, I was j^assed by the same ])air nf 
musicians, and on my Avishing thc^, man good- 
murniiig, the AVoman as before Avent on, not .saying 
anything to me. Several otlier times 1 met them 
either going or returning, and 1 Avas struck Avith 
th'dr powei's of endurance in drugging such a 
heavy load all tho.se miles and up the long hills 
on the Avay. 

One morning, coming from the fields with some 
cow.slip.s, I came upon them outside a large sub- 
stantial old lum.se. The man wa.s grinding uAvay, 
and the Avoiiian Ava.s going in at tlie garden gate. 
1 Avas in the act of lighting my short cutty pipe, 
when tlie man a.sked me for a mateh, though ho 
didn’t light up then, u.s not looking bu.sine8.s-like, 
1 suppo.se. Setting down my ha.sket, 1 tried to 
have a little talk Avith him ; but his Engli.sh aa'os 
so bad that 1 couldn’t make out much of Avhat 
he said. Wliile 1 was at this game, the woman 
returned, and did not seem ])ieaRed to see us 
together. She looked sulkily at me under her 
black broAA’s, ami gave an inqiatient .stamp Avith 
her foot upon the road, making one think Avhat 
a handsome spitfire she Avas in her gay costume. 
Not Avishing to be bloAvu up by her, 1 shouldered 
my basket and moved away, leaving her rating 
her companion soundly. J could not imagine 
Avliat made her take such a dislike to me, as I 
hud uhvays been civil. 

For some time after thi.s the district Avas not 
visited by burglars, and 1 Ava.s beginning to think 
of being recalled from my Avearisome duty, Avhen 
one morning before starting 1 Avaa sent for to 
the office and in.structed to go to Hendon in 
private clothes, as a house there hud been broken’ 
into on the previous night. 

On arriving, 1 found it to be the house in front 
of Avhich I had given the organ-grinder the match 
and had aroiused his wife’s anger. A lai’ge garden, 
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shut in with a high wall, separated it from the 
road, while in the rear the croiinds sloped down 
to the river Brent. The thieves had got into 
one of the bedrooms by means of a ladder from 
a neighbouring stackyard ; and tliey liad carried 
off a large booty, principally jewels. The robbery 
was not discovered till a late hour, when one of 
the maid.s going np to light the gas in the room, 
found the door locked on the inside. She at once 
gave the alarm ; but the thieves had evidently 
taken their departure some time before, for no 
trace of them could be discovered, though a strict 
search was made all round. 

I examined the place, and found the job liad 
been done in a tlioroughly woi-kmaridike manner, 
and was on the point of leaving witli my report, 
wlnm my eye caught the gleam of sometJiing 
bright under the window-curtain. Stoojiing down, 
I picked np a large foreign-looking earring, which 
1 immediately recognised as one of those worn 
by the Italian woman with the piano-organ. 
Tliis put me at once on the scent, and explained 
wliy my two friends so haunted the district, ihit 
the thing was to pounce upon them bid'ore they 
had any auspi(don of being wanted ; otlicrwise, 
there was little chance of recovering the jewels, 
for I maile up iny mind tliat it could be no other 
tliaii they who had stolen the diamonds from 
Hampstead. 1 did not imuitiou my find to the 
gentleman of the house, as one cannot be too 
cautious ill these matteiu 

Knowing the Italians wouhl be by this time 
on their round, T returned to town, and after 
a consultation with my superior, determined to 
drop upon my pair the next, morning before 
they began birsiucss. 

I don’t know, sir, if you arc aia|uaiiited with 
the Italian quarter near Hatton Garden. It’s a 
queer place, chokefiil of those black-haired ice- 
men, pi//LTart bagpipers, orgaii-griiiders, and artists’ 
models. The names on the shops arc all foreign ; 
^the streets are crowdetl lioin morning till niglit, 
and the briglit dresses of tlie woineii are in great 
contrast to the dingy liouses. 

When 1 made my way thei'o early the following 
morning, accompanied by another oHicer, also in 
plain clothes, most of the inliabitaiits were already 
stirring, busy pre])ariiig for the day’s campaign. 
Some were ini.\ing their ice in tub.s, Stirling the 
mixture witli great pieces of wooil, and some 
were going off with their cargo complete. On 
reaching tlie house where my couple lodged, we 
were confronted in the iloorway by a stout dirly- 
lookiiig Italian who wjis the landlord the padronr^ 
I think they call him. We stated as our business 
that we wislied to speak to Carlo Aiidrealotti. 
The fat man looked at us suspiciously, as though 
guessing something was wrong ; but seeming not 
to wish to be uncivil, he tapped at the door of 
the back-parlour, and getting no answer, he tried 
the handle, but foiiml the room locked, so told 
U8 Carlo must be out already on his round. 
Leaving another officer to watch the iieighbonr- 
hood, w'e started on -our search, hoping to overtake 
the musicians. 

Finding, by inquiry of constables on tlie road, 
that tliey w'ere before ’us on their usual route 
towards Hampstead, we hailed a cab, and presently 
saw our quarry jogging along with their organ 
through Kentish Town. We stopped the cab, and 
, getting out, jstepped up to the Italian, whom 1 
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tapped on the shoulder, bringing him to a stand- 
still. The woman at first appeared inclined to 
run ; but on secon^ tlioughts, she remained (piiet, 
putting on an air of injured innocence. We had 
no great diflieiilty in getting them to a police 
station, wdiere I charged them wuth being con- 
cerned ill the burglary at Hendon two nights 
before. The woman, w'lio took it much mure 
coolly than her husband, said we should all rue 
the insult put upon her, speaking in very decent 
English. I noticed that she wore niiother pair 
of <*arrings, which were much jdainer and smaller 
than those I had always before seen her with. After 
the tw'o were disjiosed of for the time, the piano- 
organ was wheeled into the station yanl and 
locked up in a shed. 

Getting a search-warrant, my friend and I 
went to the lodgings near Hatton Garden. The 
landlord at first demurred about letting us go 
into the room ; but on sliowing our authority, he 
made no further bother. As the parlour was 
loc.ked, we had to foice open tlie door. The room 
into which we broke was a large old-fashioned 
apartment, very dirty, the ceiling black with 
age. There wwis little in it beside a deal table, 
decidedly in w'ant of scrubbing, a couple of bi'okeu 
chairs, and in one corner of tlie floor a matlre.s8 
and a blanket or two. We looked eagerly into 
a cupboard, but found only a few cups and basins, 
some macaroni in a dish, and a rusty old lamp. 
Thoiigli W’e examined the place thoroughly, we . 
could tind notliing else but dirt; so, terribly dis- 
ai»poiiited, we at hast gave up tlie search. 

On going out of the room, we wx‘re met in the 
passage hy a ci‘o\vd of llalians, w’ho had evidently 
been looking through tlie keyhole during our 
hunt. They made W'ay for us to jiass, but kept up 
a cli<»ru3 cd what seemed to me uiiconiplimeutary 
remarks. 

When we got into the street I felt rather at a 
loss how t procee<l, for 1 had only the earring 
and my suspicions to go upon, and W’as quite at 
sea as to the wdiereabouts of the jew’cls. Taking 
leave of my cunijianion, as he had another engage- 
ment, 1 W'ulkod mooilily and out of spirits to the 
police station where my Italians were locked 
up. 

All at once it struck me that 1 might as w’cll 
have a look at the juano-organ, so, getting the key 
of the shed from the inspector in charge, I pro- 
ceeded to examine it. It was an ordinary-looking 
instrument on a low" truck, wuth a box near the 
haiidle.s. This contained nothing of consequence, 
so 1 took off the w'aterproof co\'er and carefully 
inspected the case, but could find nolliMig unusual 
about it. I w"as sliaking my head over my want 
of success, w"hen I Jiiippened to notice that the 
green bai/.c w'liich covered the back W'as rather 
loose, and tliat some of tlie tacks wdiich fastened it 
to the frame w'en* missing. Something impelled* 
me to look behind it; so, taking hold of one 
corner of the bai/e, I gave it a smart pull, and it 
came away easily from the woodw’ork for a foot 
or more from tlie bottom, exposing a deal panel 
I rapped this wu'th my knuckles, on which it guve 
out a liollow' sound ; so, going on my knees, to get 
more readily at it, I pulled out a knife, and cotn- 
meiiced prising at the panel. At that moment 
the iusjjector came into the shed, and seeing me 
busy, asked ft 1 had found anything. I succeeded 
at length in wrenching off the piece of Wood on 
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which I was working, and disclosed a B])ace 
between it and the real back of tlie organ. 
Whetding the instrument to the light in the door- 
way, the inspector and 1 lookeil inquisitively into 
tlie cavity, and discovered a small parcel wrapped 
in a handkerchief. With trembling hands I 
unfolded this, and also a piece of cotton-wool 
inside, and disclosetl a number of brooches, rings, 
and bracelets, evidently of great value, and a 
diamond necklace, which 1 knew from description 
to be the one stolen from Hamphtoad. 

This lucky find did the biusiness for the Italians, 
who were committed for trial at the next sessions. 
When the day came and the case began, it was 
astonishing to note the difference in the bearing 
of the two prisoners. The woman looked defi- 
antly about her, while her husband appeared 
quite crushed. At the close of the speech for the 
prosecution he broke down altogether, and then 
and there made a full confession, throwing all , 
the blame on his wife. He said they had com- 
mitted the robberies with which they Avere j 
charged, but that he acted completely under his j 
wife’s direction, as she planned the affairs, and | 
W'ns foremost in carrying them out. They had 
arranged, as soon as the last business had blown 
over, to ilispose of the jewelry abroad, and after- 
wards to settle down (juietly in Italy. Of course 
the confession made it no lighter for the man, and 
both the prisoners were sentenced to a long term 
of penal servitude. 

1 came in for a good deal (d praise for my share 
in the matter, and, what was much better lor me, 
got promoted. Though, as a member of the force, 

I was not entitled to claim the reward offered for 
the recovery of the diamonds, yet Miss Somers 
was so delighted to get them back, that she made i 
me a handsome present. Ever since then, I ’ve 
had a liking for piano-organs. 


one hundred feet apart, pontoons similar to those 
80 successfully employed in the construction of 
the Tay Bridge being adopted for founding. 

The bridge, which is to carry a single line of 
railway, with foundation and encasing tubes, but 
exclusive of the land apju’oaches, is estimated to 
cost about three-quarters of a million sterling. 

The scheme may be described as an ingenious 
compromise between an ordinary bridge and a 
tiiniud ; and it is claimed that it combines the 
advantages of each, whilst avoiding the attendant 
drawbacks to the construction, and heavy outlay 
involved in the execution of either in this par- 
ticular case. 

d'he general idea, it may be added, is not alto- 
gether novel, and has ju’cviously been mooted; 
indeed, some years back a similar method of 
passing under the Tliames was proposed and 
commenced, some lengths of the encasing tube 
being actually put in hand. The project, how- 
ever, was abandoneil, owing, it is understood, to 
linancial diflieullies, and has never been resusci- 
tated. 


A SUUMAIUNE UIIIDGE. 

A proposal recently brought forward by Ilcrr 
Rudolf Lilljeqvist, a Swedish engineer, for effect- 
ing permanent railway communication between 
Sweden and Copeuluigen, merits some notice, as 
introducing a new mode — never as yet, however, 

{ )ut to the test of actual experience — of carrying a 
ine beneath the sea. 

The distance between Elsinore and HeLsingborg 
is about two and a half miles ; and the passage is 
frequently blocked in winter by ice preventing 
navigation. The cost of an ordinary bridge, which 
would ol necessity have to bo carried sutliciently 
high above sea-level to oiler no impediment to 
vessels, would be prohibitive in a country but 
sparsely ' populated and of limited financial re- 
sources; whilst the additional strength requisite 
in the piers to withstand damage to the structure 
from tne floating blocks of ice would ad<l very 
materially to the es^ mates. 

The proposal put forward is to construct an 
ordinary girder-bridge of one hundred feet spans, 
and sink it to such a depth that ample room is left 
for vessels of the greatest draught to sail over it; 
the bridge being encased in cylindrical tubes, 
which exclude the water^; the outer skin of the 
tube being of iron, that inside of steel, the space 
between being filled with concrete. The tubes 
toclosing the bridge are to be carried*on ordinary 
icidsson piers filled with concrete and spaced 


THE DIAL’S SHADOW. 

Go, Cupid ; say to her I love 
That roses fall and time is fleeting. 

I watch the dial'a shadow move, 

And wait — and wait— to givo her greeting. 

For youth is sunshine on the dial, 

And love is hut an old, old story; 

The years may dance with lute and viol — 

The .shadow moves— .so ends their glory ! 

Go, Cupid, Iwokon with your wing, 

That sweetest chance may waft her hither; 

For we must woo, rememhering 
How fast the roses fall and wither. 

Ami oft the dial long ago, 

The pavement sunk with mossy edges, 

Saw Youth and Love meet all aglow, 

And whisper by the old yew-hedges. 

Go, Cupid, tell the maid I prize 

How many in the courtyard wandered, 

What laughing lips and witching eyes, 

In love’s delight their beauty .squandered ! 

The ruffs, brocade, and buckled shoes, 

How softly down the paths they pattered 

With gallants gay in old-world hues, 

When crowns and kingdoms little mattered. 

Go, Cupid, sleep ; your check is pale ; 

And we can woo among the sages ; 

Romance is but a weary tale 
Monotonous from all the ages. 

My heart I She comes from yonder door ; 

And time and shadows flit for ever ; 

Why, there was never youth before. 

And love like ours, oh, never — never I 
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CAST E. 

Any one wlio gives attention to the subject of 
Tuteinisin, about which vve recently wrote, must 
be struck with a certain analogy which exists 
between that ancient and curious custom and the 
institution of Caste. We propose, therefore, to 
say a fiiw words about the hitter. 

Although the word caste is n (?omparatively 
modern one, that is to say, not older than the 
sixteenth century— for it is taken from the term 
cast'f, applied by the Portuguese settlers to the 
classes of Hindus in India— the institution is to 
be traced back as far as human history extends. 
Plato gives us a glimpse of it in the dawn of 
the Athenian commonwealths, and in the five 
hereditary grades of priests, handicraftsmen, shop- 
hei'ths, ploughmen, and soldiers. Prescott found a 
similar division in Peru; an<l there is n suggestion 
of the same kind of thing in ancient Mexico. In 
the South Sea i-slands, at anyrate in Fiji and 
Tonga, there arc hereditary crafts ; and the totems 
of tlie Indians and the Australian aborigines may 
be calleil caste forms. 

Caste is believed to have ex'isted among the 
ancient I’ersians and among the Assyrians; hut in 
olden times it reached its highest development' 
in Egy])t, as in modern times it has reached its 
highe.st development in India. All nations have 
a trace of it more or less marked, whether it 
be the Patrician and Plebeian of old Home and 
medieval Venice, or tlie aristocratic ‘ Wliolesales ’ 
and ‘Retired Retails’ of Clapham, who, as Mr.s 
Caudle observes, never visit each other. 

The essential characteristic of caste is that it is 
not a tnere arbitrary division into clas.ses, but 
betokens hereditary rank and social positiim. Its 
analogy with totem’sm rests in the limitation 
which it places on. marriage, as we shall shortly 
see. In fact, a caste is as clearly defined a chin 
or ‘community of people as is a totem. There is 
a system of caste in 'Madagascar, and also in 
Ceylon ; but we will confine our attention to 
India, where it exists in the most highly deve- 
loped and complicated form. 


Totemism, as we have seen, is based partly on 
social, partly on political, and ]>artly on religious 
foundations. Its marriage system is exoganious, 
— that is to say, members of a totem may not 
I intermarry, but must seek partners in some other 
authori8e(l totem. Caste as at i>resent existing in 
India is partly a religious and partly a social 
sy.stem ; but its marriage laws are endogamous — 
that is to say, a member of a caste must marry 
within the caste, or be ostracised. Sir Roper 
' Lethbridge says that the Hindu caste can ho most 
accurately described as a social system maintained 
and enforced by a strong religious sanction. ‘A 
Hindu caste,’ lie say.s, ‘consists of a number of 
families — sometimes of an immense number of 
families —scattered about in various parts of the 
country, some very poor, and otliers very rich, 
but all pr(‘Humably more or less nearly related to 
each otlh^'. and all governed by the same rules 
as regards marriage and all other religious and 
social observances. Caste -fellows alone — with 
Very few insignificant exceptions — can eat to- 
gether, or enjoy the close social intimacy that 
in other communities sometimes exists between 
friendly families. On the other liaiid, the caste 
rules are absolutely binding on all members of 
the caste, and the wretched man who breaks these 
rules and is expelled from liis caste becomes a 
person wdthout a friend or an associate in the 
world, a social felon, for no other caste -not even 
the lowest— will receive liim.’ 

The Hindu caste system is based on the Laws 
of Mann, the son of P>rahma. Tlio.se Institutes 
are said to embrace all that relates to human life, 
the history of the world and of man, the nature , 
of God and of evil spirits, an^ a complete systettP 
of morals, govern incut, and religion. This com- 
prises, a.s Sir William Jones has .said, a system of 
despotism and priestcraft, yet distinguished withal j 
by the remarkalde rigour and purity of its moraU. 
The clo.se resemblauce of many of the maxlrnB to 
the precepts of Chiistiijnity has been noted not . 
merely in the style of thought but also in Uxe; 
actual form^of expression. 

But what we are concerned with just HOW is the ■ 
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feature in the Lawn of Manu which bears on the 
caste system. In these Laws, four distinct castes 
are defined ; (1) The Brahmans, or priest caste, 
for whom and whose j^ood it (rune to be tliought 
that all other persons and thinj^s were piade. (2) 
The Kshatriva, or military caste. ^ (3) Tlie Vuisya, j 
or industrial' caste ; and (4), tlie*Siulra, or servile 
caste. The first three were flailed also the ‘Twice- 
born,’ and all three were distinguished for the 
contempt and hatred witli wliich they regarded ^ 
the lowest or Sudra cast(3. Both the niilit.ary 
and the iiidiislriul castes are now practically 
extinct 

AVhat is to be seen in India to-day is a vast 
confusion of castes, due to the lowering of some, 
the raising of othei’s, the intermixture of the 
higher castes, and the creation of innumerable 
new divisions. The present Hindu custom, how- 
ever, forbids absolutely marriage between persons 
of the same f/ofra, or kiiidred, and technically 
between persons of dLlfcreut castes. i 

The Brahmans are now divided into ten great 
eepts ; but there are many more distinctions 
among them. The Rajputs now number five 
hundred and ninety separate tribes in different 
parts of India. Tlie descendants of thc^ old indus- 
trial caste are no longer confined to husbandry, 
but are the merchants and bankers of the country. 
The Siidras alone retain their original position of 
degradation. 

‘There is,’ Sir William Hunter observes, *a ])las- 
ticity as well as a rigidity in caste. Its plasticity 
has enabled caste to adapt itself to widely sepa- 
ratecl stages of social progress, and to incorporate 
the various ethnical eleiiicnts wdiich inuko up the 
Indian people. Its rigidity has given strength 
and periiiaiienee to the C()rp(jrate body thus formed. 
Hinduism is internally loosely colnu’ent, but it has 
great powers of resistance to external pressure. 
Each caste is to some ex knit a trade guild, a 
mutual assurance society, and a religious sect. 
As a trade-union it insists on the proper training 
of the youth of its craft, regulates the wages of | 
its members, deals with trade deliiirjueiits, and 
promotes good-fellowship by social gatln.Tings. 
The famous fabrics of medieval India, and the 
chief local industries in our own day, were den’e- 
loped under the supervision of caste or trade 
guilds of this sort. Such guilds may still be 
found in many parts of India, but not always 
with the same complete develoj)mcnt.’ 

Still, the trade guilds of the cities and the 
village communities throughout the country act, 
with caste, as mutual assurance societies, and vir- 
tually take the place of a poor-law system in 
India, for they allow none of their number to 
starve if help he within their power. 

There are both rewards and punishments in 
caste. If a man behaves well, he may rise to an 
honoured post in his onler. If he offends its 
‘rules, he may be piiuished in various ways, arid 
for grievous offences may be excommunicated. 
This last punishment is threefold. It debars the 
man from eating with th(} members of his caste ; 
it interdicts him from marriage within the caste, 
antj as he cannot marry in any other, it shuts 
hi^ up from respectable marriage of any kind : 
jUnd it cuts him off frdhi the services of the 
(iWber, the washerman, and other tradespeople 
* ^ the community, as well as from tjiose of the 
t He may be taken back again on pay- 


ment of a fine and after proper purification j or 
he may be compelled to remain an outcast all 
his life. 

There is only one thing which all the castes 
possess alike in common — this is the tuft of hair 
on the crown of the head, which is the ‘index of 
Hinduism,’ and by which the wearer is to he 
raised to heaven. But tlie three grejat castes have 
also ‘the sacred cord’ to distinguish them, which 
is bestowed in the eighth year upon a Brahman, 
in the eleventh year upon a Ksliatriyn, and in 
the twelftli year upon a Vaisya. 

All Brahmans are priests, but all priests 
are Brahmans. Tliis caste claims the most ex- 
alted attributes, and according to the Manu scrip- 
ture, is snpeiior to law, t'ven to moral law, when 
it interferes with his interests. A Bralunan may 
not live as a hired servant, but be may take the 
property of a Sudia. A proper gift to a Brahman 
on a deathbed, will, it is said, si'cure heaven to a 
nuderactor ; and the Brahman who receives a 
present from a memlier of another caste confers a 
favour on the donor. The exaggerated honours 
originally allowed to the Brahmans arc^ no longer 
allowed except among the lowest orch’rs ; yet the 
Brahinaii still retains a sort of .sacred character, 
and is rc'garded with admiration, if not with 
veneration, by the other ca.ste.s. In theory, at 
anyrato, be retains his supremacy; and there are 
juirts of Imlia still where low-i.*aste people account 
it an honour to take the dust oil’ tlie feet of a 
Brahman and to place it on their liea(].«, and 
even to drink the water in which the feet of 
the T\vice-b(jrii have been wa.sbed. 

But there are degrees of sanctity and grades .of 
rank even among the s(!leet Biahniaiis, for there 
are some Lwonty-five septs of this privileged 
caste. The Brahmans of Mysore, for instance, 
look down with contempt upon the Bi'iilimans of 
Benare.Q. Some of their subdivisions will not eat 
or intermarry with the meniber.s of other eiib- 
divi.sions ; and others again, notably in Calcutta, 
(piite openly violate the laws of their older. For 
instance, they are forbidden in the sacred writing.^ 
to eat beef, drink wine, wear shoes made of cow- 
hide, or .sit down to table with men of inferior 
caste, or of no ca.ste at all like Europeans. Yet 
many cmimmt Brahman gentlemen in the cities 
now do all these things without losing, ns they 
would once have done, their place in Hindu 
society. Then, again, in the old days, young men 
who W(‘nt to visit foreign countries and ventured 
to England had to subject themselv(?8 to severe 
penance before they could be rein.stated in their 
caste ; but now, in most of the Brahman .septs, a 
Hindu may do pretty much as he pleases short of 
receiving Christian baptism. Of course that ostra- 
cises him at once. 

We have said that all Brahmans are not priests, 
and also that, according to the Laws of Manu, no 
Brahman can lie a hired servant. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, they are to be found occupying positioiiB 
as chu-k.s, sclioolma.^tiTs, pliy-sicians, engineers, and 
shopkeepers, &c* But while the cask- wall has 
thus far been broken down, there is less inter- 
marriage between the castes than there was in the 
days of Manu. The reason is that then the 
punishment fell upon the children, but now it 
falls upon the offender.s themselves. 

According to the census of 1881, there were 
about one hundred different castes in Bengal alone. 
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In all India there were 10,546,735 Brahmans, 
5,788,735 Bajputs (or Kehutriyas), and 128,540,380 
of the miscellaneous and mixed castes. To come 
back to Bengal — we learn from the Census B.eport 
that there are thirty castes which are represented 
in every province and in every village. To run 
over these will give a suHicient idea of the rami* 
fications of the system. 

The Brahman, of course, must be found wher- 
ever there is a temple ; and the Rajput will be 
found in secular alliance with the service. Then, 
wherever there are a few houses clustered together 
will be found tlie Baiiirju, or money-lender. The 
Tell caste supplies the oilman, and the Barbi the 
carpenter, without which no village can get along. 
The cobbler, who also skins the carcasses of the 
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material progress of the country. Until it is 
broken down, India can never take her rightful 
place among the /latioiis, for she cannot be a 
nation in the true sense of the term. Like 
totemisiii, in short, Caste is a relic of barbarism, 
but also an evolution of barbarism struggling 
towards light. Both systems have had their uses, 
and both systems have left their marks, even in 
the most civilised and enlightened communities. 
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CHArTER XXXV. 

One fine afternoon Cecilia had put on her bonnet 
and was leaving the lumse by the front door, 


cattle, is a Chamar ; the washerman is a Dhobi ; 
the barber is a Napit j and the scavenger is a Dom. 
Besides these castes are represented, Kannakar, 
the blacksmith ; Kumbar, the potter ; Madidc and 
Kandu, the confectioners, who make up the 
farinaceous food of the people ; Sunri, the wine- 
seller ; Band and Tanujli, wlio prepare and 
sell the pan-leaf and betel-nut; Tanti and Jugi, 
weavers ; and Mali, the tluwer and vegetable 
dealer. These arc the artisans of the community ; 
and the agriculturists are Kaiharthas ; the cow- 
keepers are C walla ; the boatmen are Mallali ; and 
the fishermen are Tevi. Intercommunication rests 
with the Kahar, or palkic-bc.arers. Learning is 
the province of the Kayastli<% who furnish the 
I 8chf)olniaatcir, the village accountant, and the 
landlord’s secretary or clerk. The day-labourers 
and field-hands are Bhuinyas and Khawars. 

I'he most respectable families of Calcutta belong 
to the Pir All subdivision of tlie Jlrahmans ; and 
, the origin of this sub-caste is thus related by Mr 
Wilkins: ‘Years ago, one of their ancestors went 
to the house of a Mussulman law officer, whore a 
trick was played upon him. The ^Mussulman had 
heard it said that “to smell food was lialf-euting 
it and in the wish to convert some of the Brah- 
mans in his neighbourhood, lie invited them to 
his house, and whilst they were seatctl there, lie 
ordered his dinner to be served They smelt the 
food, and their caste was gone — so it was decided. 
Some of them became Mussulmans ; but one, wlio 
preferred to remain a Hindu, tliougli his caste 
was injured, hecainc the founder of another class, 
called the Pir All, after the man who had played 
the trick upon him.’ 

That caste is still regarded as a divine institu- 
tion by the lower orders is, of cour.so, well known ; 
and the strictly orthodox will prefer death to 
eating forbidden food or doing anything contrary 
to the tenets of their particular caste. The result 
is one involving great expense and iriconveiiieiice 
to Europeans, who are obliged to have a great 
number of servants for the different departments 
of domestic arrangements. Thus, if a low-caste 
servant brings a letter or anything, the superior- 
caste servant will not take it from his hands or 
touch it simnltarieously Avith him : it must he 
laid on the ground -and taken up thence by the 
superior one. In fact, the orthodox Hindu will 
not join in any work whatever in which Sweepers 
or low^oste inen are employed. No doubt, how- 
ever, caste difficulties are often conveniently inter- 
' posed when a man doesn’t want to do something 
which is asked of him. 

The Caste system is the great obstacle to the 


when her fatliei* presented himself at the gate 
and barred her egress for the moment. They 
were not on as perfect terms of friendship as 
they had used to be, and the girl knew that her 
father Avatched her outgoings and incomings with 
a suspicions jealousy. So, Avhen he cocked his eye 
at her with a marked aspect of inquiry, as careful 
robins eye the delviT’s toil, Cecilia blushed faintly, 
not because she was thinking anything at that 
moment of the foibidden theme, but because she 
read the suspicion of lier father’s look. The 
farmer thought the blush ominous, understanding 
very little of woman, and spoke his mind straiglit- 
way. 

‘ ^Yhecr are yon going to V he opened gruflly. 

‘Mrs 1)ay Avas here last night,’ began Cecilia, 
rather tremulously. | 

‘I didn’t ask you Avho AA'as here last night,’ 
returned her father, ‘nor who Avasn’t here lust 
night. I asked you Avheer you Avas going to.’ 

*1 was going to tell you, father,’ Cecilia responded 
meekly. ‘ M rs Day was here yesterday, and told 
me that poor little Lydia lias been voiy unwell, 
and I promised to go up this afhjrnoon and see 
her.’ 

‘ Ah !’ said the fanner ; ‘ and I suppose you ’re 
none the slacker in going because ’Zaiuh Winter 
lives close by ? — Look here, Cecilia ; it’s not a bit 
o’ good you letting your mouth AA^atcr over that 
young b'renchman. You’ll never get him to a 
husband as long as I ’m aliAv. — Xow, don’t tell 
me. I knoAv the meaning of thorn bits of ribbon 
ami them pretty gloves. Lures to catch geese, 
they be.’ 

‘Father!’ cried Cecilin, on the point of tears, 
‘you are very criud. I Avonder Innv you can find 
the heart to say such things. You used not to 
be like this.’ 

‘No,’ said Shorthouso ; ‘I have been a fool f my 
time, to be sure. I used not tt) be like this, nor 
anything like it; but I’m like it noA\% and I’m 
going to continue like it, and that you may mek 
up your mind to.’ 

At this (k»cilia began to cry outright and 
mop her pretty eyes Avith her handkerchief. ;; 

*My \v\-iKh,’ said papa,»u little mollified 
sign of his own victory, ns he construed 
about ns mu^ notion of being a cruel fathef id, 
thee as I have o' cuttin’ my own nose off. Thea 
knoAvest that as well as I can tell thee. But I’m 
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a long way off from bein’ blind yet, and 1 ’ve seen 
the pair on ye mnkin’ eyes at one another — 
in church, above all places in ,.tlie world ! Now, 
that’s a thing as I’m deterinined to mek a 
hend of. Understand me now. J ’ll have no 
carryings-on wi’ that young foreigner ; and to put 
it in a word, I forbid you to speak to him.’ 

* If he speaks to me, father,’ sobbed Cecilia. 

*If he speak to tliee,’ said Shorthoiise, ‘thee 
cans! give him a civil good-mornin’, or a civil 
good -h afternoon or he veilin’, as the case may be. — 
Now I’ve spoke my mind in the matter, and I 
look to liave to say no more about it. Timer’s 
nothin’ to cry about, as fur as I can see ; but afore 
you go out, I want your promise. Will you do 
as I tell you ? ’ 

‘ V’^os, father,’ said the unfortiimite Cecilia. 

‘That’s all right,’ said the farmer; ‘and now, 
thee canst dry thine eyes and go about thy 
business.’ 

He walked into the house secure of victory, 
and left Cecilia still crying a little on the gaivlen 
path. Perhaps Cecilia did not take him quite 
aif grand s^fricwc. Perhaps she reliiMl vagiudy 
on time, or firmly on her loier to bring about 
some change in the usj)eet of aft'airs. Perhaps she 
was even undutiful enough to have a mind of 
her own in the matter. Anyway, it is certain 
that ill less time than might have been expected 
she bad dried her eyes, un<l that in a little while 
she was walking towards Tanner Day’s new liouse 
'with a decidedly re.solute step, and an occasional 
carriage of the figure which betokened at least 
an inclination towards resistance. 

The child’s indisposition would have seemed to 
be anything but serious, for she was alremly 
planted in a wicker armchair on tlie lawn in front 
of the house. She wore a cottage bonnet, and was 
shaded from the sun by a high privet hedge. She 
had been trying to cut out patterns from a sheet 
of white paper, but now lay back in her chair 
rather listlessly, with the instruments proper to 
that iindertukiiig in her lap. Cecilia kissed the 
child, and kneeling by her, strove for a little 
while to draw her into conversation ; but whether 
the small patient were languid or perverse, or 
simply disinclined to talk, as more ehlerly in- 
valids might have been, the girl hud no success 
with her, and in a while entered the house to 
make a call of friendly cereiiiony upon Mrs Day. 
That good woman had enteve<l into rivalry with 
the wife of her husband’s partnei*, and \vould not 
allow Mrs Isaiah Winter to own anything of 
which she herself had not a replica. She was 
a pei*BOU of no originality, and being comixdled, 
therefore, to follow Mrs Isaiali’s lead, liad con> 
trived to make the two houses so alike tliat 
a visitor miglit well have mistaken one for the 
other. In each establishment there was the same 
glacial show of ur|wrinkled horsehair, the same 
shiny mahogany legs to the table, the same brass- 
bound, brass-knobbed mahogany chests of drawers, 
the same all-pervading odour of French -polish. 
Mrs Bay carried her xl/alry further, and clressed 
afjter Mrs Winter, with this dilfcreuce, that what 
the latter lady wore only on occasions of cere- 
monial, the former sported always of an after- 
and at any time after the one o’clock 
.’dinner, Mrs Day’s black silk was^ in evidence 

prove to the haphazard caller that its wearer 
become a lady. 




The odour of the French-polish was a little 
overmastering, in spite of the fact that, the 
windows of the best parlour were open on the 
little lawn, whence there flowed in a far more 
agreeable perfume of rose and honeysuckle and 
wholesome country air. Cecilia eat near the 
window, almost within hand’s-rcach of the child 
on the lawn below, and there talked uninterest- 
ing nothings with feminine vivacity with the 
mistress of the house. Suddenly she heard a 
click at the outer gate, and theii a voice from 
the garden seemed to send all her blood to her 
heart. 

‘Aha!’ said Jousserau — for of course his was 
the only voice which could so have disturbed her 
— ‘the leetel Ly<lia I — the poor leetel Lydia. She 
has not been well. Oh, that is too plain to see. 
Whore is it, the pretty red that was in the 
cheeks? We must have it back again, the pretty 
red. We must have it back cjinckly. — You will 
give me a kiss? — No? Tliat is for that I smell 
of cigarettes. — What do we do here? We cut 
shapes from paper? Oh, that is where I am 
clever ; that is wliere I am at my best. Now 
you shall see what you shall see.’ 

Cecilia, with a fluttering heart, peeped round 
the curtain, drawing it aside by a mere fraction 
of an iiu'li with a gloved finger-tip. Jousserau 
ba<l seated bimself on the dry smooth turf beside 
the child’s chair, and with that bright and eharin- 
ing smile which became him so sweetly to the 
watcher’s eyes, was holding out his liana for the 
scarred sheets of paper which lay in Lydia’s lap. 
The young patient was interested aln^ady, and 
with partecl lips and solemn eyes she handed the 
slieets to her companion. 

‘Ah!’ said Jousserau, rejecting the scissors the 
chiM prolleied, ‘ when one is great artist he must 
have fine tools. 1 shall iisi? my own scissors. — 
There ! Saw you ever any like these V He took 
from Ills pocket a pair of folding scissors in a 
small morocco sheatli. These he opened and 
adjusted before Miss Lydia’s wondering eyes, 
and Laving brandished them with a preliminary 
flourish, folded one of the sheets of paper into an 
intricate form, and began here and there to snip 
at it with an exaggerated care and delicacy, look- 
ing np at the child-patient every now and again 
with that swift and vivid smile. 

Mrs Day, who at the moment of Jousserau’s 
arrival hud been oiitertainiiig her gnest with a 
discourse on the value of the herb lioarhound, 
sunk lier voice to a confidential whisper at his 
coming ; and Cecilia, 'who nodded now and again, 
and now and again raised her eyebrows, seemed to 
make a moat excellent listener, though she heard 
not a single word with .understanding. Through 
the little ercviee between the blind and the 
window-frame she kept a constant lookout on her 
sweetheart, who, having cut and snipped away 
with great industry for a minute or two, now 
began delicately to unfold the pajier. There upon 
it was a tree and a chnreh spire and a goose or 
iothev bird of abnormal proportions, dominating the 
horizon, and a small boy behind the bird holding 
hi.s arms in the air. That this W'onder miglit be 
observed the better, Jousserau took off tlA black 
soft felt hat he wore and laid the filigree-work 
against it. The patient clapped her tiny hands 
together with a laugh. 

‘Dear me!’ cried the mother withindoors, 
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* there ’a our Lydia a-laiighin\ I declare 1 * She 
moved to the window to see what had provoked 
the child’s outbreak of nierriinent — ‘Come here, 
my dear,’ she cried, ‘and see what Mr Jousserong’s 
cut out of paper to please the child.’ 

‘ Sh ! ’ saicl Cecilia, raising a finger to her lips 
and assuming a frown of warning. 

Jousserau looked up at Mrs Day, and nodded to 
her in salutation. ‘ She wants to be inter-ested,’ 
he said, nodding again towards Lydia. — ‘ Look ! 
She has her 'roses back already.’ 

‘ I ’ve been trying to cut a pig,’ said the child 
poutingly. ‘Can you cut a pig? This is nothing 
like it.’ She hehl up an ill>.shaped barrel on two 
pegs, with a curved spout, probably meant to 
represent the porker’s tail, projecting from one 
end. Jousserau took his orders gravely, and 
carved the required object with so much dexterity 
that the child shrieked applause. 

‘Wliat is it, my dear?’ asked Mrs Day, ap- 
proacdiing lier vi.sitor and speaking in a covert | 
whisper. ‘ Don’t you want the young man to 
know you ’re here ? ’ | 

‘ No,’ said Cecilia, in great di.stress at the ques- : 
tion. ‘He mustn’t know. Oh, please, don’t ask' 

me anything.’ ! 

Tlie hostess’s face was full of questions, and I 
Cecilia saw it ; hut she had misread lier woman \ 
very much indeed if she siq)posed that any mere | 
]dea for silence would persuade her to stille her ^ 
curio.sit3\ ■ 

‘Why, my darliii’,’ whispered Mrs Day, who: 

had as good a nose for romance as any of her 
neighbours, and was re;idy to scent a love-allair 
anywhere, ‘I thought you’d got quite a kindness 
for the young man. It’s true as he’s a foreigner, * 

but that’s a thing as he can’t help for none 

oil us can choo.se wer birthplace, nor yet wer j 
parents, or else we might be kings and queens o’ . 
England and Great Britain, the wull lot u’ us ; i 
whicdi’ml he clean against the meaning o’ Provi- ^ 
deuce, because some must command and some 
obey. There’s ’Zaiah Winter, always in a state . 
o’ wonderment about the cleverness in the young | 
Frenchman’s fingers. ’Zaiah ’s always been a ; 
truthful man ; and seeing as he’s now my bus- I 
band’s partner, I should be loth to say a word | 
agen him ; but yi't there’s hardly any bidieving ^ 
the tales he tells about the money that young man ■ 
can earn. I’or my own part, I don’t .see no liarm | 
in foreigners ; if it wasn’t proper as there should j 
be foreigners, the Lord wouldn’t allow ’em ; and ■ 
theerfor, my darliii’, to talk ugeii ’em is a-llying 
in the face o’ Providence, which is a thing I never 
coiihl abide.’ 

‘Isn’t there a back-way from the house?’ | 
Cecilia a.skcd, in growing distress at Mrs Day’s i 
open innuendoes. ‘Can’t I getaway without his 
seeing me ? ’ 

‘No; that indeed you can’t, my dear,’ Mrs 
Day returned. ‘Nor yet do I see why you shouUl 
do so neither. The young man don’t bite, I 
reckon ; and a virtuous and cight-miiuhul female 
can always be her own protection. Tlie young 
man won’t stop loim a-talking to a infant like 
our Lydia ; though i must say he ’s got a rai’e ' 
kind lieart, and a face like sunshine, though 
his cmn pie X ion’s swarthy. I’m told as it’s the 
sun as Joes that, which is a thing as stands to 
nature ; for I’ve seen our John that burnt after 
three days in the luir vest- field you wouldn’t know 


him, with the skin on the tip o’ Ins nose 
wrinkled up like shavings, or like the henJ o’ a 
young bit celery.’ 

‘I must stay tiU he goes,’ said Cecilia. Then, 
not because she was an atom more deceptive than 
her sex commonly is, but in mere maidenly 
instinct of self-protection: ‘You mustn’t think 
there’s anything between us, Mrs Day; hut my 
fatlier doesn’t like Mr Jousserau, and he ha.s told 
me not to speak to him.’ 

‘Oh, drat these men!’ cried the elder woman; 
‘ they ’ve Cj|j]me to the bottom o’ my patience years 
ago. A man as lia.s got no grown-up experienced 
woman b) manage him, like*, your father, and to 
fettle him up as lie ought to be fettled, why, his 
head gets to be like i\ parlour as is never swep’, as 
full of 8pidi!r-webs as it can bold.’ 

Tlie good woman pumped Cecilia in emphatic in- 
quiry, and Cecilia answeied evasively, or answered 
not at all. All the while Jousserau had been 
chattering in his simple halting lilnglish to the 
child, and Cecilia had better ears for his good- 
humoured and amiable nonsense than she had for 
nonsen.se of another sort The artist’s very voice 
had suddenly grown dear to her, and to hear him 
speak was a pleasure. This was tlie first re.sult 
of her father’s British wi.sdom of outspokenness; 
and if that capable farmer and excellent man bad 
only known as much us his daughter could have 
told him, lie might have adopted a different 
method willi her. The course of true love never 
did run .‘^mootli, and the laughter-loving deity wlio 
presides over the affairs of courtship may well 
take pridi* in the truth of the adage. The seeming 
unattainable is always tlie desirable. Bluntly to 
say, ‘ Voii .shall not have,’ i.s with ninety folk in a 
hnndrctl efjiiivalent to saying, ‘You shall desire.’ 
The thing given never looks so worth having os 
the thing withludd. 

‘All tlie paper is gone,’ said Jousserau; ‘and 
hoi’c, thi.s quite a garden of hearts. He is a 
good elepl • J. — AVhat ? See his curled trunk and 
his one leg in the air. The tail of the pig does 
curl as nice as his best friend could desire that it 
should curl.— Ah! you are sad again and tired 
again. Now you should not be sad or tired. If 
1 laid my fidille, 1 would play to you, and you 
should .sing a leetle. You sing so very pretty, 
my nice child. — Not ? But my poor fiddle — he is 
mile.s and miles away.’ 

‘There is graiidfatlier’s fidille in the house,’ said 
the child with a new eagernc.s.s. ‘ I should like to 
hear some music. -• Do you know new tiinc.s ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the kindly little man; ‘and old 
tunes tiiat you do not know. Shall I jday to you ? 
That will Ik? pleasure to me. I have not played 
this long while. - Here is mamma again at the 
window.— Shall 1 play, Madame Day, for your 
leetel girl ? She says to me that there is in the 
liou.se a fiddle.’ 


‘I’ll hand it out to you this minute,’ said Mra^ 
Day, in spite of Cecilia’s beseeching gestures,: 
which she feigned not to .see. 

Two vr Ihree miiiute.s later, Jousserau was 
playing old Hrovenval airs, and the little Lydia’s 
bird-like voice >va.s roaring excitedly in repetiffjon 
of them. 

‘Mother,’ cried the child suddenly, * make 
cilia come. She likes to hear me sing, I will | 
sing her a ngw tune. Make Cecilia come.’ . j 

The mother frowned, winked, and nodded; and > 
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these signs made Jousserau’s mere guess a cer- 
tainty. ‘ Mees Shorthouse is here ?' he said, rising 
from his seat upon the turf. 

*Yes/ responded Mrs Bay^ ‘hut we're busy 
talkin’, and you mustn’t interfere with us. — Go on 
with your music.’ 

‘I must go/ said Cecilia, whi.spering from 
behind the blind ; ‘ 1 must go at once.’ 

She ran precipitately from the parlour, but 
hesitated in the hall, .lousserau, by some fine 
lover’s instinct, caught the rustle of her dress, and 
differentiating it from all other po.ssib]jp rustles of 
all other po.ssible dresse.s, luinded the how and the 
violin to the child, and walked to the flight of 
well-whitened steps wliieh led to the doorway. 
There he saw her, shrinking and blushing iii the 
hall. 

‘Good afternoon, Mees Shorthouse,’ he said 
humbly, raising his hat us he spoke. 

She found a sudden courage, and ran nimbly 
down the steps. ‘Good afternoon, Mr Jousserau,’ 
she said. ‘ I am going home.’ 

‘ I have business that way,’ Jousserau responded. 
There was no actual deceit in this, though he 
made hi.s hu8ine.s.s on the spur of the moment, 
and it was neither more nor les.s than to walk 
with Cecilia. 

‘Good afternoon, Mr Joinsserau,’ she said, stam- 
mering and hlushiTig and holding out her hand. 

‘ I must go at once.’ 

‘Pardon!’ he said. ‘There is something the j 
matter.’ 

Her fiu.shing cheek, her fluttering bosom, and 
the humid eyes which for a mere second hegge\l 
him not to think unkindly of her, seemed .sud- 
denly to .speak the truth to him. 

‘Permit/ he .said, ‘tluit I go no more than 
twenty yards with you.’ 

She, answering nothing, but suddenly turning 
pale and beginning to tremble, he opened the gate 
and stood hat in h.and for her to pa-s-s. Then he 
followed her into the lane and took a jdace at her 
side. 

‘Am I an impertinent/ he a.sked, ‘if I guess 
what has arrived V 

‘Pray, let me go, Mr Jousserau/ Cecilia pleaded 
— ‘let me go alone.’ Tier eyes .spoke differently, 
if ever eyes spoke in the world. ‘ Do not think ill 
of me.’ 

‘I have not very well understood your father/ 
said the little man, bracing himself at last; ‘but 
from what he has said to me, I have stayed from 
your house. Has ho told you now tliat I am 
not to speak to you — that you are not to .speak 
to me V 

‘Yes,’ said Cecilia, with the same he.seeching 
look. ‘I cannot help it. -Pray, come no further.’ 

‘Mees Shorthouse,’ said Jousserau, baring his 
head once more and speaking slowly, but with a 
resolute though tremulous voice, ‘obedience to a 
parent is a sacred^ duty to a ciiild. I will say 
iiothing, not one word to change you. If you sny 
to me, “Go away, and do not seek to change my 
fatW's mind,” 1 will go away, and shall see 
me never more. But u you do not tell me that — 

I yvill — I must — do what I can to change it. May 

Cecilia said not a word; hut looked at him ’^alf 
in despair and half in hope, and altogether in a 
vl^lieh shyness and confusion. r 

; . ^ will try if you do not tell me no,’ he said. 


He held out his hand, and she took it in her own 
for an instant with downcast eyes; then without 
a word .she moved away. 

‘That is “Yo.s,”’ said Jou.sserau. 


HOW ANIxMALS ARE STUFFED. 

The art of taxidermy, since its invention — or 
perliap.s it would he more correct to say its 
re-storation — one hundred and fifty years ago, has 
made such considerable advance, while its details 
are so little known to the general public, that 
I perha 2 >.s a few particulars concerning it may not 
he devoid of interest 

We will suppose that a snake has been sent 
to the taxidermist to he stuffed and mounted. In 
former times, snakes were commouly skinned by 
the operator making an incision in the skin of the 1 
stomach ; hut this method is now confined to the 
treatment of the larger reptile.s. In dealing with 
small snakes, the taxidermist opens the reptile’s 
mouth, and, with a pointed ])air of scissors, cuts 
dowuwanls as far as po.s.sibhf, taking care not to 
push tlie .S(*is.sor.s through the skin. AVhen the 
neck is free, the cut portion i.s forced outwards 
through the mouth, and the reptile literally 
‘turned inside out’ as far down its body as tlie 
tenacity of the flesh will permit. When the end 
of the tail is reached, an incision hecume.s neces- 
sary, as it is not possible, from the insiile, to 
detach the fh'sh from this ptution of the animal’s 
hoily. Tlie skin is then restored, after being 
subjected to a preservative treatment ; and the 
I eyes liaving hiMui removed, the .siiaki!-.skiii is read}^ 
for stuffing. This is acconipJislual by inserting a 
funnel in the reptilij’s mouth and juniririg iii dry 
.saml or ]>laster of Paris sullicient to bring out 
the carcase to its normal rotundity. The snake is 
afterwards adjuste»l to tlie required ]>osition, and 
the head properly modelled with clay or jilaster. 
Large snaKe.s sucli as boas art*, skinned in the 
old fashion, and .sawdust substituted for sand- 
stuffing. 

In dealing with lish, a more elaborate and 
tedious proce.ss is necessary. ’J’he intei ior of the 
fish having been removed, a thick piece of looped 
wire is prepared, and this, with a couple of .sup- 
plementary wires, forms an excellent .substitute 
for a bat'khone. ’Pht! wire having been wrapped 
I'tumd with paper and the framework padded out 
with low until it resembles as nearly a.s possible 
the sluipe which it is intended to imitate, the skin 
of the lish is brought over the wire and the edges 
.sewn neatly togetlier. The shape is afterwards 
perfe(*te<l by adding pieces of tow where requisite, 
and filling tuit with sawxlust or bran. The fish is 
then arranged neatly on its showhoai’d, and the 
outside of tlie skin treated ^^•ith a caibolic pre- 
paration. After remaining for a month or so to 
dry, the .skin is coloui'ed to resemhle nature, the 
eyes are put in, and the ‘subject’ having been 
artistically mounted and set off with water- weed, 
&c., the completed specimen of natural liistory is 
ready for inspection. 

Wh(?n large fi.sh, such as sharks, have to be 
dealt w'ith, the treatment resorted to is entirely 
different from that applied to piscatorial speci- 
mens of a smaller type. With the larger kinds a 
solidly constructed wood and iron frame is neces- 
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sary ; and with those of medimn size— say from 
three to five hundredweight — an iron bur requires 
to be fitted into tlie body to secure the requisite 
support. The body is afterwards stuffed w’ith 
hay or clean shavings until it assumes a natural 
shape. 

Lions, tigers, and siruilar large animals are 
often* mounted in England from the Mlat;* in 
other words, the practical taxidermist imitates the 
natural appearance of the aniinal with only his 
skin to work upon. Tliere is no skeleton — the 
skin having probably been sent home from abroad 
— and the operator is required to construct a lion 
or tiger with only the skin of the original remain- 
ing. To accomplish this tlifticult task, the skin is 
placed on the floor, and a tracing made on paper 
of tlie necessary proportions of tlie ‘body-board.’ 
On this body -board are fastened a strong rod for 
the neck and a similar one for the tail. The ribs 
are imitated in wood, and laths tacked on to make 
the framework capable of being filled out to the 
necessary shape. The laths are afterwards covered 
with straw or plaster, and clay is finally added. 
The legs arc modelle«l with the assistance of 
plaster, tow, and clay, the tail prrqicrly arranged, 
the skull, or, in its absence, the plaster liead, 
placed in position, and the skin neatly hustened 
overall. 

In smaller animals, such as the fox, more 
delicate treatment is required. The fox’s skin 
being remarkable for its tliinuess, re(iuires very 
careful management ; and though the operation 
is not so delicate as in the case of a bird, 
considerable care must be exercised if the ‘mount’ 
is not to be spoiled. When the llesli lias been 
detached and the skin treated with a preservative, 
stuffing begins. First, the head is atteieled to, 
and tow is pushed into the cavities from which 
the flesh lias been rmiioved. Loojied win.'s are 
inserted in the body and legs, and the natural 
shape filled out with tow. In .stuffing such an 
animal as a fox the limbs reqiiii-e tlie greatest 
attention, as there is more ‘character’ to be 
obtained from their efli(;ieiit modelling tlum from ; 
any other portion of the body. The shape fairly 
completed, the skin is sewn up, artificial eyes 
inserted, and the necessary liiiisliiiig touches 
added to complete the mount. 

Birds, wliich constitute perhaps the most iiiimer- 
ous class of stiilfed specimens, are not so easily 
manipulated as the iiiirullled character of their 
exterior wlieri mounted in the conventional glass 
case would seem to suggest. Take a hawk, for 
instance. The moutli and nostrils of the bird 
ore first filled with cotton, the flesh gradually 
and carefully removed from th(‘ body ; and when 
this has been aciromplished — by a method a 
description of which would only bo understood 
by the initiated — the body is .stulfed with cotton 
or tow, the stuffing being so adjusted that tlie 
exact shape of the bird us it appeared when alive 
is maintained. The eyes are afterwards in.serted 
-—the eyelids having been relaxeil by the applica- 
tion of waym water — jxnd the bird- is ready for 
oppropriate mounting. Taxidermists differ in 
their choice of an artificial formation for the body 
of b4'ds. The well-known naturalist, Charles 
Waterton, discarded wires entirely and used cotton 
only. M(»dern taxidermists, however, mount birds 
with wii'e and shape with tow. In the case of 
OBtrichts and other large birds, peat has been 
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found a more satisfactory stuffing than anything 
else. 

Pages might be written on the methods resorted 
to to realise a rdfeemblaiice to nature in other 
defunct animals ; but the details would probably 
be found too dry for tlie non -professional reader. 
One further illustration of taxidermic skill may, 
however, be recorded — the stuffing of an elephant. 
This is a task the magnitude of which is easily 
recognisable, the enormous size of the animal 
necessitating hard work as well as taxidermic skill. 
A good many years ago, the body of an elephant 
underwent the operation of stuffing in Paris, and 
from the recorded account, the experiment must 
have been an exceedingly interesting one. The 
elephant’s corpse having been duly ‘laid out,’ the 
necessary measurements were made — the curves 
of the back, &c., being taken with bars of lead. 
The animal was then skinned, an operation which 
occupied several persons fur four days. The .skin 
(weighing five hundred and seventy-six pounds) 
was placed in a large tub and covered with pow- 
dered alum ; then a fictitious frame — a wooden 
elephant, in fact — was constructed, and in due time 
tlie skin was taken from the tub and placed on 
the frame. Jt was then found that the wooden 
elephant was too big for his elothes, as the skin 
would not entirely cover the frame. For four 
days, five persons were employed in thinning the 
skin ; and the shreds which they cut ofi'— from 
the inside, of course — were found to weigh one 
hundred and ninety-four pounds. The paring 
process answered tlie piir])ose. ’Phis time the 
‘clothes’ fitted, ami m long the hollow elephant 
looked as natural as the art of taxidermy could 
make him. 
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‘V"ou knv'U wliat your gi'andmother did to-day, 
Kate i * her father said ealiiily. 

‘She told me she had altered her will, papa, 
but didn’t say how.’ 

‘ Did she say nothing more ahout itD 
‘She only said that you should never complain 
that she encouraged me in disobedience. 1 don’t 
know what she meant, but she told us so.’ 

‘UsF growled Mr Dotllesoii. ‘Who else heard 
her say so i 

‘Dr l^akeworth was thei’e, yiapa.' 

‘ife knows all about it,’ snai’led her fatlier. 

‘I was in granny’s room all the time he was 
there, but .she <lidii’t mention it to him at all.’ 

‘ 1 daresay not. Put mark my words, Kate : ; 
there’s a vorV good uiiderstaiidiiig between your 
grandmother and Mr Lakt* worth.’ 

Kate did not fi^el called upon to make any ; 
reply, and Mr i>ottleson resitimed. ‘Since Sir^ 
Alfred look upon himsedf to place Mrs Lamshed 
in this fellow’s liuiids, I can’t pi'ohibit his coming 
li€Te ; but wl'cn your grandmother Las gone, he 
will never see tlic^iuside of my house again.* ; . ‘ 
lie ha<l not considered that his daughter WOlild ; 
not,)ae aware of the old lady’s condition, and only 
sought to impress upon her that site must dismiss i 
Charles Lake worth from her thoughts. 

/‘I hope t^ieri ia time enough to thiitk ttli)OUt 
that, then, papa.’ 
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‘A few days, I believe. Sir Alfred gives her 
until the end of the week. To-day’s Wednes- 
day.’ 

His rage and disappointnietit had made him 
utterly callous, and hia dungliter heard him with 
a feeling of repulsion she had never known 
before. He left her before slie fully realised the 
meaning of his words, and when it came home to 
her, she forgot all else in the blow which had 
fallen upon lu?r. It would be a terrible loss to 
her. Ml’S Lainshed had done much to replace the 
mother who had heen taken from her in lier 
infancy, and Mr Dottleaon, for ever absorbed 
in the cares of business, had sadly neglected hia 
duty t'ls a father. Now the fiat had gone forth : 
she was to bu deprived of her best friend and her 
lover in a few days. She could not save the first ; 
but Kate made up her mind there and then about 
the second : no power on earth sliould separate 
them without Charles LakeworUi’s consent, aiul 
she knew that that was not likely to be given. 
She would say nothing to her father for the 
present ; it would only increase his troubles ; ainl 
though she was far from feeling any sympathy 
with liim, she shrank from adding fuel to the 
fire which blazed so fiercely already. 

Thursday morning broke wet and wdndy. Mrs 
Lamshed was visibly sinking, and Kate could not ^ 
hide from herself that even the brief span of life 
given by Sir Alfred was lik(.‘ly to be too long. ; 
Charles Lakeworth came in early, and his first : 
glance at Kate showed him that she kiujw the 
truth. 

* Who told you V he asked in a whisper. 

‘Papa did, last night,’ she answered. 

The old lady, who had been lying half asleo,]), 
was roused by his appearance at the bedside, and 
made an ellbrt to sit up. Kate understood her 
movement ; and with Lakeworth’s assistance made 
her comfortable with pillows in the position she 
seemed to desire. She remained silent for a fe>v 
minutes, us though endeavouring to remember 
something she wanted to say, and at last spoke : 
‘Call your father, Kate.’ 

Mr Dottlesoii’s strident voice was audible in the 
passage below, demanding tlie immediate produc- 
tion of his umbrella ; he was just on the j>oiiit of 
leaving for business, and Kate lost no time in 
running down to him. ‘ Pupa, wait a minute. 
Graiinv has just asked for you.’ 

‘I’ll see her this evening ; 1 ’ni lute as it is.’ 

‘ But, father, please ct>me ik>w ; it may be too 
late this evening.’ 

Mr Dottleson threw down liis hat, and followed 
his daughter up-stairs, muttering something about 
‘morbid nervousness.’ lie was smarting sorely 
under the recollection of yesterday^ and had not 
intended to pay more attention to his mother- 
in-law than common decern’y demanded of him. 
His manner softened when he entered the room 
and took his stand' at the foot of the bed, for he 
saw in her face that she would not tletain him 
long. He spoke as gently as he could ; he tried 
to iorget his wrongs f-*’ the time, knowing that*he 
was in the presence of Death. 

'‘What can I do for youP he asked. 

Mrs Lamshed did not answer at once ; she took 
Charles Lakeworth’s hand in hers and reached 
with the other for Kate’s to place within it as 
stood, one on either side of tlfe bed ; then 
her own upon them, she raised her eyes to 


meet those of her sou- in -law. ‘ Promise,’ she said 
earnestly. 

All Mr Dottleson’s angry disappointment rushed 
upon him with uncontrollable power as he grasped 
her meaning, and the group waited for him to 
reply. He turned sharply and strode over to the 
window, whilst the three maintained their posi- 
tion, watching him in silence. He stared steadily 
out on the drear}^ square, hardly conscious that 
he saw anything, engulfed as he was in the storm 
of conflicting passions which the appeal had roused. 
AVhut was lie to ? He had been taken at a 
tlisail vantage, and would not thus he tricked into 
giving way ; he would not make a promise he 
must regret for the rest of his lif(i to soothe the 
last hours of one who had treated him so mali- 
ciously as Mrs Lamshed. But even in his voice- 
less rage there awoke within him a feeling of 
something like envy as he saw the mighty differ- 
ence between his own narrow-minded sordid 
nature and tliat of the dying woman, whose last 
breath was spent in pleading for the liappi- 
iiess of those she loveu. He recalled the time, 
twenty years ago, when, as a struggling, poverty- 
stricken clerk, he niarriecl Dorothy Lunished, 
against the wishes and advice of her parents. Her 
mother had opposed the union firmly ; hut when 
it had taken place in spite of her, she never turned 
her hack upon them in time of need. Then came 
the days of his success in the world, when Mrs 
Lamshed had acknowledged her Bhortsighledness, 
and made him hei* heir after Dorotliy died. The 
leading points in his life, in which his wife’s 
mol her had borne a part, passed rapidly through 
hia mind, and upon no single net of liers could 
he lay a reproachful finger, saying, ‘This was 
unjust,’ or even ‘This was unkind.’ Could such 
a woman have so changed towards him at the 
eleventh hour'f Were his suspicions as to the 
doings of yesterday wrong, after all? He stole 
a look round : Charles and Kate still bent across 
the old lady witli hands clasped beneath hers, 
wliilst she looked at him in dumb appealing 
patience. He would grant this lust prayer of 
IRTS, almost the only one she had ever made, but 
umler conditions. Obstinate pride, if nothing 
else, forbade his giving free consent to the mar- 
riage after he had declared it to be impossible ; he 
owed it to himself. He came back to his station 
at the foot of the bed and collected liimself to 
speak, but even while he did so the end came. 
Mrs Lainshed’s hand slid gently from those on 
which it rested, and the eyes which were watch- 
ing him so eagerly grew lixed and dull. It was 
all over — she was dead. 

The rain beat fiercely upon the window, and 
the autumn wind moaned through the leafless 
branches in the stpiure outside. Within, the three 
.stood mutely round the bed, unwilling to disturb 
the stillness which had last heen broken hy the 
voice they were never to hear again. Presently, 
Mr Dottleson drew himself up and softly left the 
room. The real character of the man asserted 
itself when he w’as once more alonti, ‘Just in 
time,’ he murmured in a whisper which had a 
tinge of awe in it — ‘just in time.’ Had Mrs 
Lamshed lived only five minutes longer, slm.M'Ould 
have heard his promise to let his daughter marry 
Charles Lakeworth as soon os he was satistieii 
that the income derived from his profession was 
sufficient to support a wife. Having before him 
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the dread of Dr Lakeworth inheriting Mrs Lam- 
shed’s money, he was determined that liis own 
loss should not be the means of removing hi.s 
objection. However, fate ordained that he should 
be unfettered by any such promise, and he assured 
himself that it would be long before consent was 
wrung from him, now that he could forbid Cluirlc.s 
Lakeworth the house without consulting the feel- 
ings of any one else. Kate’s did not count — she 
was barely twenty, and could not be expected to 
know her own mind yet. At all events, he knew 
what was best for her, and would exercise liis 
own discretion in a matttjr so vitally iiiijjortaiit 
to her well-being. 

‘ I won’t disturb them now,’ he reflected cynic- 
ally ; ‘ they know that the farewell they say 
to-day will be a long one ; and Kate, no doubt, 
is a good deal upset by her grandmotlier’.s <leath.’ 

He saw neither his daughter nor her lover again 
that day, though the hitter remained in the house 
until dark. Had opportunity oflcred, he would 
have told the young man what his decision was, 
and have ordered him to cease all interc.ourse wdth 
Kate from that day forth ; but his mind was too 
full of speculations iia to the provisions of Mrs 
Lamshed^s last will, and he was disinclined to go 
out of his way to add a fresh element of trouble 
to that which already reigned in the house. 

Time dragged slowly by until Momlay, when 
the funeral took place?, and Mr lieginahl Sliinp 
arrived for the purpose of acrpuiinting ^Ir Dottle- 
son with the coutimts of the document he had 
prepared on the preceding Wednesday, under Mrs 
Lamshed’s instructions. It would be hard to say 
whether astoiiisliment or delight was predominant 
in Mr Dottleson’s mind when he read tlie will. 
Ilis mother-in-law had hift her property in triust 
to himself until the day his daugliter Kate should 
marry with his consent, when it was to be made 
over to her ; the income derived therefrom being 
set apart for his sole use and belioof until that 
event should take place. Sliould Kate marry 
during lier fatlicr’.s lifetime witliout fii-st obtaining 
his permission, lier wedding day was to be signal- 
ised by the transfer of her grandmother’s money 
to the Central Asia Missionary Society, to be 
devoted to rucIi purposes as the admini.strators of 
that institution sliould see fit. Mr Slimp was the 
sole executor. 

‘I see,’ said Mr Dottleson, gleefully rubbing his 
hands. ‘The poor old soul thought that I would 
give way at the very end, and this clause about 
the missionaries was provided in ca.se I retracted 
afterwards. Well, well ; we needivt say anything 
more about it, now she ’s gone ; but it will be a 
long time before a shilling find.s its way into 
Central Asia or anywhere else. She must have 
been a little touched in the head when she put 
that in. She might have left me as executor 
too.’ 

Foreign Missions were Mr Dottleson’s special 
antipathy, and JMrs Lamshed had borne this in 
mind when she dictated her will. When in the 
heat of the moment she ordered the solicitor to 
be sent for, she contemplated making a far more 
radical change in its terms than she afterwards 
thoujj^ht would be eitl>er just or prudent. She 
had intended to strike out Mr Dottlescm’s name, 
and lea\e oil she had unconditionally to Kate; 
but sbe reflected that her son-in-law’s conduct 
hardly merited such treatment as this, and that, 


moreover, such a step would place him in direct 
conflict with his only child, by enabling her to 
defy his authority. Firm in the conviction that 
her graiid-daughtdr and (diaries Lakeworth would 
remain true to one another, she trusted to Mr 
Dottlcson’s better nature to yield to their wishes 
in time. AVhen he saw that the two were bent 
upon marriage, it was hardly likely that he would 
continue his opposition, particularly if the total 
I0.SS of the estate to tlie family were made the 
penalty of discountenance. Her aim was to compel 
Ilis sanction to a union she had s(?t her heart 
upon bringing about, and, as we have seen, she 
wa.s called away in the very act of trying to 
obtain it. 

Mr Dottleson lost little time in placing his veto 
on (dharles Lakeworth’s visits after Mrs Lumshed’s 
death. To give him his due, he went about the 
biLsiiiess with less bluster than might have been 
expected, for bis iiiotlier-in-law’s will had given 
him ail agi^ecalile surprise, and it made him 
generous. To use his own expression, he held all 
tlie trumps, and could iillbrd to play his hand 
easily. He took Kate to hook first, and with all 
the delicacy he could coiniiiand — it was not 
much - pointed out that as her lover was not just 
such a man as he could conscieiitiousl}" approve of, 
he mu.st reouest her to give up all coiiiiiiuiiication 
with liim. The attack was u lailiire. Kate? firmly 
but respei'tfully declined to tli row over the man 
to whom she had given her prt»mise. Mr Dottle- 
son reminded her that she had no riglit to make 
any engagement without obtaining liis sanction. 
Kate a^lmitted that there was truth in this ; but 
called his ulteiition to tlie fact that lie had given 
(Jharles Lakeworth permission to come to the 
house wlnui he declared his attachment, and had 
never withdrawn it. If that did not justify her 
action in promising to marry him, she couldn’t help 
it now ; she had given her word, and intended to 
keep it. 

Mr DuiLiCRon, very maiebticully, would be glad 
to know what bhe proposed to do. Kate candidly 
admitted that she r^roposed to ally herself with 
( liarley a.s soon as lie was in a position to make 
her his wife, and hoped that her father would not 
withhold his consent. Mr Dottleson hastened to 
as.sure her that he would never permit his child 
to marry a man who had revealed such a character 
as Dr Lakeworth in his paltry attempt to impose 
upon poor Mrs Lamshed. Kate hotly repudiated 
the insinuation, and any one’s right to make 
it. 

Mr Duttlcson’s knowledge of the world coip- 
pelled him to adhere to hi.s o})inion, and he capped 
this ri'inark by hinting iluit wlien Dr Lakewoith' 
was iiuule ai^iiuuiiited with liis objections and the 
terni.s of Mis Laiiislied’s will, his atlection for Kate 
would probably cool down. IMiss Dottleson, who 
inherited a small .share of her father’s temper^ 
retorted angiily, tliat if he •thought that, tliere 
was no Tiec(?ssily for liiiii to keep them apart. 

Mr Dottleson smiled a smile of superior wisdom, 
and brought the discussion to a close by tolling 
his daughter that he prefen’ed to be on the safe 
siile, and mu.st therefore forbid Dr Lakeworih’a 
visits at Blake wood Square. 

To that, Kate had nothing to say .; she eould 
not dispute any orders her father pleased itp give 
in his owii^ house, however deeply they affected 
her. She shrugged her shoulders, and Mt 
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library in silence, to write a long and passionate 
letter to Charles, telling him the snbsUuice of the 
conversation she had just had with her father, 
and begging him to name a ‘place where they 
could meet. 

‘ If 1 *m not to see him liere, I '11 see him some- 
where else,’ Uioiight Kale as she laid down her 
pen. * Papa isn’t likely to throw away a thousand 
a year when he sees 1 ’m deterniiiied to marry 
himd 

‘She’ll soon get over it,’ mused papa as he 
climbed into the City omnibus that moriiiug. 
‘She isn’t likely to throw away a thousand a 
year in hard caslj, when she uiiderstanda that I 
have made up my mind.’ 

Kate was so thoroughly satisfied with the sound- 
ness of her reasoning, that she troubled herself 
much less about her father’s prohibition than ho 
anticipated, whilst he felt that it needed little 
vigilance to ]>rotect so strong a position as that 
which he now held, lie therefore decided that 
he would carefully abstain from referring to tlie 
matter at all for the future. He knew that his 
orders regarding Dr Lakeworth’s exclusion from 
the house would be obeyed, and though he had 
passing doubts as to whether that would put a 
stop to the young people’s friendship, ho thought 
it best not to draw the reins too tiglit all at once. 
Time would complete what he had begun, aud 
harsh treatment might drive Kate into doing 
something foolish. 

ISo he remained in happy ignorance of the fact 
that his daughter and Charles i^ake worth made a 
practice of nieeting regularly at the lodgings occu- 
pied by a Miss Amelia Miimbole, wlio was proud 
to call the young doctor her nephew, and would 
do anything for him that he chose to ask. When 
Miss Dottlesou’s letter telling him tlutt the ser- 
vants had been directed not to let him in when 
he called, and asking if he had any relation or 
friend at who.so house they could meet quietly, 
reached him, he put on his hat and went straight 
to his aunt Amelia in Barton Tei’race. Mias 
Mumbole gladly welcomed tlie chance of taking 
part in anything which would give a little iutere.st 
to the monotonous humdrum life alie led, and her 
sitting-room was at once placed at licr nephew’s 
disposal whenever he might want it. The try.st 
thus thoughtfully provided was in very frequent 
requisition ; and one afternoon about three weeks 
after Mr Dottleson had closeil liis door to Charles 
Lakeworth, it witnessed a meeting which recjuires 
some notice from us. The two were sitting 
over t!je fire, and the considerate Miss Mumbole 
reclined on the sofa a.s far away as possible, 
•abscjrbed in tlie pages of the Queen. 

‘Has your father .said nothing about me yet?’ 
asked Charles. It was a question he put as often 
as he saw Kate Dottleson. 

‘Not a word. He ha.s iicv<?r mentioned your 
'‘name since the day I» told you of.’ 

‘What do you think it means?’ 

‘I suppose he imagines that I’ve forgotten you,’ 
laughed Kate. 

* Wo can’t go on like this for ever, you know ; 
my. work is gradually increasing, and for your 
sake I must push on.* 

‘ X don’t intend to go on this way any longer, 
Charley. ITl make one more attempt to get 
papa’s leave, and if that fails, I have thought of a 
to make him give it.’ 


‘How will you manage that?’ 

* 1 ’ll tell you to-morrow. I can’t say for certain 
that it will succeed, but we must try.’ 

They parted soon afterwards, and Kate went 
home to Blake wood Square. She had no hope of 
obtaining Mr Doltleson’.s sanction by begging, and 
her mind was full of the scheme by which it was 
to be wrested from him. 


LEANING TOWERS. 

Among the so-called wonders of the world the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa is usually included, and 
there cun be no doubt that it is a great curiosity. : 
But it is by no means unique ; North Italy can 
exhibit an extraordinary number of towers stag- 
gei’ing in all directions, and all leaning from pre- 
cisel}'^ the same reason. 

We have indeed in England few .spires of any 
great altitude that are quite upright. Salisbury 
sensibly incliiies. So, but in les.s degree, does that 
of Norwich, (^hestertield spire docs not lean, but 
is t\vi.sted, coi’kscrew fasbion, through the wai'ping 
of the tindier that supports tln^ lead-covering. 
This is quite distinct from the case of the towers, 
all of wliich lean through uneven sinkage of the 
foundations. 

The <;ainpanile.s of Italy have a peculiar char- 
acter : they rim uj) to a great heiglit, and, unlike 
Gothic spires and towers generally, have no 
buttresse.s. It i.s probable tliat tlie feeling for 
ela.s.slc architecture always prevailed in Italy, and 
the medieval architects shrank from the introduc- 
tion of the buttress because tliere was no warrant 
for it in antiquity. The ancients did not run up 
these lofty towel’s ; Uh'V did not ercad such build- 
ings rising to a vast heiglit us was required for 
Ohristian wor.slii]). ^J'hc* Italian urcliiteets of the 
Middle Ages had to build lofty cliurelies and high 
campanile.s, and were hanipei’ed by their adher- 
ence to precedent. They did not venture boldly 
and sensibly to buttress them, because tlie old 
Roman Hrehitects bad not used the buttress. The 
con.sequence was they got into difliculties. In 
France, in Germany, in Englaml, everywhere else, 
tlie church tower was attached to the church ; the 
church even helped to put a shoulder to the 
tower and keep it up ; but this w.as not done in 
Italy, for experience ]uoved that the tower, being 
lieavier than the cburcli, cracked its walla and 
pidhal it down ; consequently, the bell towers are 
built detaclied. Who does not know Giotto’s 
lovely campanile at Florence standing upart from 
the beniitiliil duomo? At Pisa it wm.s tlie same. 
A cathedral was built, and a tower was built 
detached from it, both of wliite marble. And 
wcdl it was that they kept their distance. The 
cathedral, .standing on a broad basis, remains up- 
right ; but the campanile has sunk on’ one side 
and leans over. 

Pi.sa is built on the rubble brought down by 
the Arno ; the whole of the broad basin is filled 
to an unknown depth with rolled lime.stone, 
pebbles, and sand brought down from the Apen- 
nines. The Arno almost dries up in summer, 
ami is only a, .strong stream when the snoi^fp are 
melting or after storms ; tlieu it rolls down vast 
quantities of pebble.s, Now% the very Gospel 
w^arns men against building on the sand ; and if 
it be neceissary to build thereon, then common- 
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LEANING TOWERS. 


sense enjoins the broadening of the base, so as to 
distribute the weight of the superiiicuinbeiit mass 
over tlie widest possible area. This is the prin- 
ciple oil which the Gothic architects acted every- 
wiiere save in Italy. There, hampered by their 
absurd prejudice, they attempted the impossible 
— to build lofty towel’s on the narrowest possible 
bases. The result was — a disappointment, an 
inevitable failure. 

Pi-ecisely the same conditions exist at Venice 
and in the basin of the Po. At Venice is mud, 
and buildings have to be erected on piles driven 
into the mud bottom of tlie shallow Adriatic. 
The vast district between the Apennines and the 
Alps is a plain composed of nothing whatever 
hut rolled stones brought down from the moun- 
tains by the Po and its tributaries, the stones 
intermingled with sand. The great cities of 
North Italy — I^Iilan, Pologna, Mantua, Piacenza, 
&c. — are all planted on this mighty rubhle-hed. 
A few spade-depths below the surface and water 
is reached. 

Oominon-sense hade the architects here also 
adapt themselves to the conditions of the country 
and wi<len their bas(?s. But with extraordinary 
perversity, they tried to do the impossible — erect 
towers of extravagant altitude on absurdly narrow 
foundations. Bologna is an instance in point, a 
more striking one even than Pisa, to wliich we 
will ridurn presently. Now, Bologna bristles 
with towers. It became a matter of pride among 
the noble families in the Middle Ages to have 
those tall and useless towers ; they wei’e useless, 
mere luoiiumeuts of human perversity, for they 
were not designed to hold bells. They were not 
adapted as strongholds. In a piazza tiiere, stand 
two of these towers. The Torre degli Asinelli 
was begun in 1100; it is two hundred and ninety- 
three feet high and eighteen feet S(piare. It 
inclines three feet four inches from the centre of 
gravity. Close to it is anotlier, La Gari.'^enda, 
built about the same time by the brothers Pilippo 
and Oddo Garisendi ; it is only one humlred and 
thirty feet high, hut leans eight feet from the per- 
pendicular to’ the south, an<l three feet to the 
east. Nothing can lie more astounding tluin the 
first siglit of these towiu’s. 'J'hey are square and 
windowless, and look like square rulers set up 
on enil, and toppling over. h)ante compares the 
giant Aiitiens, bending to lift him so a.s to bear 
him to the deptlis of the Inferno, to La Garisenda. 
Goetlie says: ‘The leaning tower has a frightful 
look, and yet it is most probable that it was built 
thus designedly. This seems to me an ex]dana- 
tion of tlie absurdity. In the troublous limes of 
the city, every large house was a fortress, and 
every powerful fjimily had a tower. By-and-hy 
the very possession of such a building became a 
mark of importance and distinction, and as at last 
a perpendicular tower became a perfectly common 
and every-day object, a leaning tower was built. 
Architect and owner attained their end : the mass 
of upright towers are just glanced at, and nil 
hurry on to examine the leaning one.’ Thi.s 
theory is ingenious. It is accepted by Baedeker 
in his Handbook, for he says: ‘This is probably 
the only one of the many leaning towers in Italy 
whose*^ obliquity bus been intentional, but it was 
found impossible to complete it.^ 

It is, liowever, a mistake to think that the 
tower was so erected, as Artemus Ward would 


say, ‘out of pure cussedness.’ The extraordinary 
height of the Asinelli Tower excituil the envy of 
the rival family, and the Garisendi Tower was 
begun on the same*dimensions at the base, eighteen 
feet, a few paces from it, with the object of over- 
topping it. However, the fates proved unpro- 
pitious ; the precarious sand and rubble at the 
base shifted, and the tower lurched over. It was 
carried up as far as possible, till the centre of 
gravity would no longer full within the base, 
and then it was reluctantly abarid(me<l. 

At a liowshot off, in the Via Arabella, is a third 
tower, the Torre Gueirmani, which also leans, 
hut not to the same extent ; and the lofty cam- 
panile of the church of S. .Jaecomo has also a very 
sensible imtlination. Again, in the grand piazza, 
now named after Victor Eininaniiel, is the fine 
Palazzo did Pijdestn, designed to hold bells. This 
has a street or road\^'ilv running under it, so that 
it rests on arches — a still greater interference with 
tlie base ; and, as a natural result, this also has a 
certain inclination, though not so great as that of 
the towers tliat stand alone, for it is tied on the 
south ami metli side into solid bloeka of build- 
ings, and thus the ])ressure downwards is distrib- 
uted. Hard by is tlie noble I’ulazzo Pubblico, or 
municipal ]);dace, begun in 1290, and this has a 
tower, but planted at the angle of the building, 
which serves thus tri broaden its base and carry off 
tlie pressure ; and althongli the palace is lofty and 
of brick tied into tlie tower, not a sign of settle- 
ment is visible in the brickwork or inclination 
in tlie tower. 

At Lodi is another tower tliat is not upright; 
and about two and a half miles to the south 
stands a stately churcdi, wliic.h has a cam])iuiile 
very lofty, wbicli, if the writer’s eye did not 
deceive liim as he ])assed it in the train, is also 
out of tlie perpendicular. Tlie campanile of La 
(djirlundiiia at Mudi’iia is perlm])S tlie finest in 
Korlli Italv It is three liumlred and thirty-five 
feet in liei^ , and was erected between 1224 and 
1319. It stands neai’ the with wliich it ia 

connected by a cloistered walk. ^J'lie tower derivea 
it name from the sculpture which eii wreathes it 
like a garland. Not only is this tower out of the 
perpendicular, but the cathedral also is on the 
incline. 

I Very few of the campaniles in Venice are pur- 
fectly upriglit. — Now, let us retui’n to Pisa. Here, 
at all events, some eonoessioii was made by the 
architect to the nature of the ground on which 
he designed to build, lie did not attempt to 
erect a square ruler and balance it on loose 
rubble ; lie designed a circular tower of much 
greater diametm\ but still with tlie same fatal 
disregard to tlie priiicijde of dislributiiig the pres- 
sure over a wide sin face. If a man desires to 
support a great wi'ight oii his head, he instinc- 
tively plants Ills feel apai’t. This should have 
taught tile Italian architects* what to do when 
they built towers ; however, it did not, and that 
is why Northern Italy is the land of towefft 
staggering in all directions like tipsy men. The 
campanile of Pisa is only one hundred and 
seventy-nine feet high, but tlien it is thirtfeiM^ 
feet out of the perpendicular. Qf thi^ toWejT^. 
Dickens .said: ‘Sismondi compares the tower- t6 
the insiiul pictorial representations in 
books of theiPowei' of Babel. It is a happy. aimlle, 
and conveys a better idea of the buiiUlng thaii 
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chapters of laboured description. Nothing can cities, could still find a refuge amid these peaceful 
exceed the grace and lightness of the structure ; scenes. Most likely he would have smiled incre- 
nothing can be more remarkable than its general dulously had he been informed that neither in 
appearance. _ In the course of.the ascent to the jjjg „{ Whitechapel nor in the alums of 


top— which is by an easy staircase — the inclina- 
tion is not very apparent ; but at the summit it 
becomes so, and gives one the sensation of being 


in a ship that has hecletl over through the action a*nnii'“»g* 


Birmingham was morality so lax or human life 
so cheap as in the fair region which he was 


of an ebb-tide. The ellect upon tlui low sitle, so 
to speak, looking over the gallery, and seeing the 
shaft recede to its base, is very startling ; and 1 
saw a nerv^ous traveller hold on to the tower 
involuntarily, after glancing down, as if he had 
some idea of propping it up. The view within, 
from the ground — looking up as through a slant- 
ing tube— is also very curious. It certainly 
inclines ns much as the most sanguine tourist 
could desire. The natural impulse of ninety -nine 
people out of a liuridr(?(l who were about to 
recline upon the grass below it, to rest ami con- 
template the adjacent buildings, would probably 
be, not to take up their position under the lean- 
ing side, it is so very much ashuit’ 

This tower was begun in 117i), and had not 
been carried up oue-tliinl of the meditated height, 
when, owing to the subsidence of the foundations 
on one side, it began to incline. The masonry 


How such a state of things came about it is 
difficult now to d(;terniiiic. It may be that the 
very (juiet and beauty of the place caused those 
precautions and safeguards to be relaxed which 
may nip crime in the bud. Sir llobert Peel’s new 
police had not yet been established. Even in 
London the inefficient ‘Charley’ still reigned 
supreme, and was only replaced by the more 
efficient Bow Street ‘runner’ after the crime had 
been committed. It may be imagined, therefore, 
that among the cider orchards and sheep-walks of 
Shropshire the arm of Justice, however powerful 
to revenge, could do little to protect. No doubt, 
small olfences undetected liad led to larger ones, 
and those to larger still, until, in the year 1828, 
a large portion of the peasant population were 
banded together to defeat the law and to screen 


on one side, it began to incline. The masonry i logetuer lo ucicul uie mw ami lo^ screen 

was then strengthened by iron clamp.s, which j each other from the consequence of their misdeeds, 
preserve the tower from falling. | This secret society might have succeeded in its 

To return once more to Bologna, where is the ; object, had it not been for the unparalleled and 
large.st assortment of leaning towers. On the : most unnatural villainy of one of its members, 
north side of tlie city is a domed mound, possibly i whose al).‘<oliitcly callous and selfisli conduct throws 
an old tumulus, now converted into public walks. | into the shade even the cold-blooded cruelty of 
The view from the summit contains the whole his coinpanions. 

range of reeling shafts —an odd spectacle — to me, In the year 1827 a fine-looking young peasant 
not a little inclined to moralise, conlaiiiing a named Thomas Ellson, in the prime of his man- 
parable. It seemed to me that this pro.speet of hood, was arrested at Market-J Iraytou upon two 
Lologna was not a little like tlie lookout on man- charges - the one of stealing potatoes, and the 
kind : all men ilesigucd to be upright, straight in other of sheep-lifting, wliich in those days was 
action, but all more or leas deviating from ideal still a hanging matter. The case lor the prosci’u- 
rectitude, some leaning more than others, only tion broke down at the last moment on account 
those who have not let their centre of gravity fall of tlie inexplicable absence of an important witness 
without their base— standing. The other, the na-med Jaimis Harrison. The crier of the court 


more obvious moral— to make sure of your foun- . having three times suininoiied the absentee with- 

datioiis before you build, especially in the great | out any response, the charge was dismissed, and 

edifice of life— I leave to the reader. | Thomas Ellson discharged with a eaiition. A 

[ louder ci’ier still would have been needed to arouse 

James Harrison, for he was lying at that moment 
THE BRAVOES OK MARKET -DRAYTON. ; foully murdered in. a hastily scooped grave within 

a mile of the eourt-house. 

To the north of the Wrekin, amid the rolling It appears that the gang which infested the 
pastoral country which forms the borders of the country had, amidst their countless vices, one 
counties of Shropshire and Staffordshire, there | questionable virtue in their grim fidelity to each 
lies us fair a stretch of rustic England as could No red Macgregi^r attempting to free a 

bo found in the length and breadth of tlie land. , from the grasp of the Sas.senach could 


Away to the south-east lie the great StafTordshirc 
potteries ; and farther south still, a long dusky 


have shown a more- staunch and unscrupulous 
allegiance. The feeling was increased by the fact 
that the members of ilie league were generally 


pall marks the region of coal and of iron. On connected with one anotlier either by ""birth or 
the banks of the Torn, however, there are sjirinlded marriage. When it hecaino evident that Ellson’s 
pretty country villi^es, and sleepy market towns deliverance could only be. wi-ought by tlie silencing 
which have altenid little during the last hundred of James Harrison, there appears to have been 
years, save that the mosses have grown longer, no hesitation as to the course to be followed. 


and the red bricks h"'^e faded into a more mellow 
tint The traveller wlio in the days of our graiid- 
fathors was whirled through this beautiful region 
upon the box-seat of the Liverpool and Slirews- 
bury coach, was deeply impressed by the Arcadian 


The prime movers in the business were Arm 
Harris, who was the mother of Ellson by a former 
husband ; and .lohn Cox, hi.s father-in-law. The 
latter was a fierce and turbulent old man, with 
two grown-up sons as savage as himself ; while 
Mrs Harris is described as being a ruddy-faced 


simplicity of the peasants, and congri^tulated him- pleasant country woman, remarkable only for the 
that innocence, long pushed out of the great brightness of her eyes. This pair of worthies 
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having T)Ut their heads together, decided that 
James Harrison should be poisoned and tliat 
arsenic should be the drug. They applied, there- 
fore, at several chemists’, but without 8ucces.s. It 
is a remarkable commentary upon the general 
morality of Market-Drayton at this period that 
on applying at the local shop and being asked 
why she wanted the arsenic, Sirs Harris ingenu- 
ously answered that it wtts simply ‘to poison 
that scoundrel, James Harrison.’ The drug was 
refused ; but the speocli appears to liave been 
passed by as a very ordinary one, for no step.s 
were tiikcn to inform the authorities or to w^arn j 
the threatened man. 

Being unable to effect their purpose in this ' 
manner, the mother and the futher-indaw deter- 
mined to resort to violence. Being old and feeble 
themselves, they resolved to hire a3.sas.sins for the 
job, which appears to have been neither a difficult 
nor an expensive matter in those regioii-s. For 
five pounds, tliree stout young men were procured 
who were prepared to deal in human lives as 
readily as any Italian bravo who ever handled a 
stiletto. Two of tlie.se u^ere the sons of old Cox, 
John and Robert. The third was a young fellow 
named Pugh, who loilged in the same house as 
the proposecl victim. The spectacle of three 
siiiock-fjocked English yokels selliiig themselves 
at thirty-three shillings and fourpence a head to 
mur<ler a man again.st whom they had no personal 
grudge is one which is happily iini(pie in the 
annals of crime. 

The men earned their blood-money. On tlic 
next evening, Pugh propo.sed to the unsuspecting 
Harrison that they should slip out together ancl 
steal bacon, an invitation which appears to have 
had a fatal seduction to the Draytoiiian of the 
period. Harri.son accompanied him upon the 
expedition, and presently, in a lonely corner, they 
came upon the two Coxes. One of them was 
digging in the ditch. Harrison expressed some 
curiosity as to what work he could have on hand 
at that time of night. He little dreamed that it 
was bis own grave upon which he was looking. 
Presently, Pugh seized him by the throat, John 
Cox tripped up his heels, and togetliei* they 
strangled him. They hundleil the body into the 
hole, covered it carefully up, and calmly returned 
to their beds. Next morniiig, as already recorded, 
the court crier cried iu vain, and Thomas El Ison 
became a free man once more. 

Upon his liberation, his a.ssociates naturally 
enough explained to him with some exultation 
the moans which they had adopted to silence the 
witness for the pro.secution. The young Coxes, 
Pugh, and liis mother all told him the same story. 
The unfortunate Mrs Harris had already found 
occasion to regret the steps which she had taken, 
for Pugh, who appears to have been a most 
hardened young scoundrel, hud already begun to 
extort money out of her on the strength of his 
knowledge. Robert Cox, too, had remarked to 
her with an oath : * If thee doesn't give me more 
money, I will fetch him ancl rear him up against 
thy door.* The rustic villains seem to have seen 
their way to unlimited beer by working upon the 
feeliifgs of the old country woman. 

One would think that the lowest depths of 
human infamy bad been already plumbed in this 
matter . but it remaine<l for Thomas Ellson, the 
rescued inai^ to cap all the iniquities of his com- 




panions. About a year after his release, he was 
apprehended upon a charge of fowl-stealing, and 
ill order to escape j-he trifling puinshmcut allotted 
to. that offence, he instantly told the whole story 
of the doing away with James lluiTison. Had 
his confes.sion come from horror at their crime, 
it might have been laudable ; but the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case showed that it was merely 
a cold blooded bid for the remission of a small 
sentence at the cost of the lives of his own mother 
and his associates. Deep as their guilt was, it had 
at least been incurred in order to save this heart- 
less villain from tlin fate which he had well 
deserved. 

The trial which ensued excited the utmost 
interest in all parts of England. Ann Harris, 
.lolm Cox, John (’ox the younger, Robert Cox, 
and James Pugh were all arraigned for the 
murder of James IIarri.son. The wretched rem- j 
nant of mortality liad been dug up from tlie 
ditch, and could only he recognised by the 
clothes and by the colour of the hair. The whole 
case against the accused rested upon the veiy 
flimsiest evidence, save for Thomas Ellson’s state- | 
ment, which was delivered witli a clearness and j 
precision which no cross-examination could shake. 
He reconn tori the various conversations in which 
the dilfercnt piisoner.s, including his mother, 
had admitted their guilt, a.s calmly and ns im- 
perturbably a.s thongli there were nothing at 
stake upon it. From the time when Pugh ‘’ticed 
nn out o’ feyther’s liouse to steal some bacon,’ 
to the final triigedy, when he ‘gripped un by 
the throat,’ every detail came out in its duo 
order. He met hi.s mother’s gaze steadily as he 
swore that she had confided to him that she had 
contributed fifty shillings towards the removing 
of the witness. No more repulsive spectacle has 
ever been witnessed in an English court of justice 
than this r»)ld-bloodcd villain calmly swearing 
away the ! of the woman who bore him, whose 
crime had arisen from her extravagant affection 
for him, and all to save himself from a temporary 
iiiconvenitmce. 

xMr riiillip.s, the counsel for the defence, did all 
that he could to shake Ellson’s evidence ; but 
tliough he aroused the loathing of the whole court 
by the skilful way in which he brought out the 
scoundrel’s motives and character, he was unable 
to shake him as to his facts. A verdict of guilty 
was returned against the whole band, and sentence 
of death duly pas-sed ii]ioii them. 

On the 4tli of July 1828 the awful nunishment 
was actually carried out upon Pugh and the 
younger Cox, the two who had laid hands upon 
the deceased. Pugli declared that death was a 
relief to him, as Harrison was always, night and 
day, by bis side. Cox, on tlie other hand, died 
sullenly, without any sign of repentance for the 
terrible crime for which his life was forfeited** 
Thomas Ellson was compelled to be present at 
the execution, us a warning to him to discontinue 
his evil practices. ? 

Mre Harris and the elder Cox were carried 
across the seas, and passed the short remainder of ? 
their lives in the dreary convict barracks wlSch ‘ 
8too<l upon the site of what is no^ the beautiful 
town of Sydney. The air of the Shropshire doivns : 
was the sweeter for the dispersal of the precious 
band; and it is on record that this salutaxy 
example brought it home to the rustics that the 
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law waa still a power in the land, and that, loolc- 
ing upon it as a mere commercial transaction, the 
trade of tlie bravo was not .one which could 
flourish upon English soil. 

AMERICAN BOOT-BLAOKS. 

‘Shine ’em up, sir? Only five cents a shine,’ 
is quite a common salutation on the crooked, 
crowded streets of Boston, from urchins of all 
sizes, ages, and colours. It is not of these boys, 
however, we write, but rather of some of the oddi- 
ties in Boston who pursue this useful calling. 

The boy boot-blacks are under municipal regnla- 
iion ; pay, like the newsboys, u small license fee 
for their badge of office ; and are by law com- 
pelled to attend some public school one-half of 
each day. The licensing is not for revenue, but 
in, order to keep track of the boys in case of their 
neglecting to attend school. Also, like the new’s- 
boyg, these * w'ieldei’s of the brasli ' have, through 
the benevolence of certain charitable ladies aiitl 
gentlemen, ‘homes’ where they ai-e made welcome 
and fed, warmed, and lodged at the very lowest 
possible cost, their moral welfare being at the 
same time lookctl after. 

The coloured man has a strong partiality for 
this ‘profession;’ and we are fain to allow that 
blacking boots by a black man seenivs the most 
striking instance of the man ‘fitting liis occupa- 
tion,’ of anything w’o know^ of. Tlint other favou- 
rite calling of the negro, whitening or white- 
washing of walls and ceilings, is so directly in 
contrast to the colour of the w’orkman, that it 
cannot fail to impress one by its incongruity. 

A stroll down tow'u in the region of the post- 
office, the banks, and the mercantile community, 
will reveal, if looked for, many little corners and 
alley-w'ays occupied by sable boot-blacks. The 
outfit generally consists of a more or less combirt- 
able chair, a canvas awning stretched over it, and 
the usual box, brushes, and blacking. The pro- 
prietor on fair days — for your boot-black is 
l^ecessarily a fair-w'eather biped — solicits patronage 
Vfcpom each passer-by, not ooisterously, but in a 
, quiet insinuating sort of way; and in addition, 
Has a more or less elaborate sign standing near 
. his workplace ; and those signs are marvels in tlieir 
way in colour, composition, and tone. Perhaps 
the commonest form reads something like this ; 
‘ProffesRor Jones, Boot-polisher. The boss shine 
5 cents,’ Or, ‘Colonel Jenkin’s nonpairel shine 
only b cents.’ Five cents is the common rate for 
these outdoor ‘ artists.’ Some add, ‘ Oil shine 10 
cents and one we remember read, ‘The shiniest 
shine in Boston, only 5 cents.’ Another w^as, 
Patent-leather shine.’ The most remarkable sign 
'read something like this: ‘The man who wears 
edirty boots is a blot upon the landscape, a 
hin^ance to civilisation, and a ilisgrace to the 
commonwealth of Massacljusctts. — Have yoiir boots 
polished in a superior manner — up the alley — 
for only 5 centa.^ Surely this man might have 
^ bee^n considered sufficiently polished to have cared 
for the shoes of a Charles Sumner or a Wendell 
I Phillips ! 

J , In all the respectable hotels, the porters of the 
i pouse have regular stands in the basements wdiere 
may be polished with ‘ Day and Martin’s ’ best 
I hour for ten cents (or more). We are told 


these porters, generally Irishmen, accumulate large 
sums of money in a few years, if they prove sober 
and industrious. 

Over toward the old west end of the city. 
Sambo is frequently found occupying a small [ 
cellar or small store on the ground-floor. Here 
he sets up two or more chairs, boxes, &c., and J 
hires assistants or takes in partners to aid him ; • 
often combining with the boot-blacking the sale 
of brushes, blacking, shoe-strings, cigars, tobacco, 
and even coal and kindling-w^ood. lie sometimes 
also adds carpet- beating, whitening, clothcs-clean- 
ing, and such w’ork to his list. But these are the 
aristocrats of the business. The fondness of the 
negro for big words shows itself here, for no 
sooner does he have a window large enough to 
paint a sign upon than he aimounces his six- ' 
by-nine den as a ‘Boot-blacking Bazaar,’ or a 
‘ Boot- polishing Parlour’ or ‘Emporium.’ This 
last word is very commonly used, and seems to i 
the darkey proprietor just ‘the thing’ for the | 
place and occasion. The cver-busy little Clnna- ! 
man has not invaded this business as yet ; hut 
if he does, his industry and frugality are bound i 
to make him a dangerous rival to the negro, who 
is inclined to be slow, and not too ambitious. 

We know' of but one (xerman in the business, but i 
he is sui (fencri.% and perhaps ns odd a little piece 1 
of humanity as one would meet nnywdiere. He 
occupies, free of rent, a corner of the lavatory in 
one of the handsomest railway passenger stations i 
in Boston. He has served through the w^ar as a 
soldier; is not over five feet three inches in height, 
W'Cars very thick glass spectacles, and is blind of 
one eye. He is known all about that neighbour- 
hood as ‘Billy the boot-black.’ He is by all odds 
the most thorough and best boot-black in the city ; 
but of a very argumentative and querulous dis- 
position. If n customer ventures upon the remark, 
‘It is a fine day,’ Billy instantly fixes him with 
his sound optic and this reply, ‘Well, it w^on’t last 
long.’ Or, if one ventures upon a remark on the 
current topic of the Iiour, Billy is alw’aya upon 
the opposite of the question, be it religion, poli- 
tics, or even science. Billy as a companion W’ould, 

I .should say, be unpleasant, but Billy as a boot- 
black is unccpialled. He has an easy-chair 
mounted upon two steps, with arrangements for 
moving it forward or bu(rk\vard as may be needed. 
He uses only the best English blacking and the 
finest of brushes, and is so particular, that he will 
turn up the foot of a customer and polish the 
inner curve of the shoe from heel to top. He has 
a mirror fixed beneath the chair, presumably to 
enable him to see the heed, and on the top of 
the mirror a small clock ; but why the clock, 
and wliy there a clock, W'e know not, unless it 
be to reniind Billy’s philosophic mind that ‘ time 
is money ’ or ‘ time flies.’ 

His income cannot be much under ten dollars 
a day, as he charges ten cents a shine, and cer- 
tainly can, if he choose.s, polish one hundred pair 
of shoes a day. AVe have often been amused at 
this man’s calm indifference to business. He 
knows, from the tliousands and thousands of 
people passing through the station, he is «ure of > 
a living, as he has a monopoly of that business 
there, and he never asks a patron to ‘wait,* or 
tells an impatient traveller he ‘’wdll soon be I 
ready’ for him. You may wait for him — and ; 
he never hurries — or go. If you Wfiit^ well; if J 
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you go, well. Some one else will ttike your place. 
Billy should be a happy wight, hut • he is not, 
or hia worda greatly misrepresent liiin. 

On Park Square in Boston is an Emancipa- 
tion statue, presented to the city by one Moses 
Kimball, an old abolitionist It represents Mr 
Lincoln standing erect rea<ling the Emancipation 
proclamation, wliile at his feet is crouching a 
nearly nude figure of an African shave, from whose 
wrists are falling slavery’s chains. Clothe this 
figure of the negro and put in his hand a shoe- 
brush in place of the broken liandcnlf, and it 
would be an admirable representation of a coloured 
boot-black at his traile ; and one would think 
the boot-blacks were of that opinion, for they 
are plentiful in this rieighbourliood, which is 
also a great thoroughfare. Pleasant Street — a 
sad misnomer now — leads from this square, and 
here a large coloured colony reside — waiters, boot- 
blacks, coal-merchants, and one very swell col- 
oured tailor— all within a few yards of each 
other. 

One Satunlay night we were passing through 
Pleasant Street, and thought we would get our 
boots polislievl. We found a well-lighted ‘em- 
porium,' bearing this legend, ‘Old Arm-chair,' on 
its windows ; and on entering, we found three 
coloured workmen busily eng.aged, and were about 
stepping out ; but a man got down from one 
of the ‘old arm-cliairs,' and we took his place. 
On our right was a white man being polished; on 
our left baiul a pretty-dark nigger was having 
his ‘plantation' boots fi.Ked for Siimlay ; and at tlie 
door was a saddle-coloured gentleman, evidently 
a liowling swell in ‘culled circles,’ who, having 
been through the boot-polishing process, was 
drawing on his tan dogskin gloves, buttoning 
his fawn-coloured covert-coat, and, with a heavy 
cane under his arm, about leaving. The black 
fellow on our left, a regular Culfee, and withal 
a merry soul, was apparently creating some merri- 
ment, which ceased as we entered. The man of 
the cane — probably a waiter, or possibly valet, 
or even a head-waiter— remarked, as he gave him- 
self a final look over: ‘Well, now I'se got my 
boots blacked, I guess I’ll go an’ get a b-a-w-th 
an’ go home.’ 

To him the dark one said: ‘Whar does ye 
go fur a half, Mr Johnson?’ 

‘ Me !’ says the swell. ‘ I goes mos’ generally to 
Prof. Jones’ Bathing Parlours on Fayette Street 
fur my bawtlis.’ 

‘ Wha’ does de Perfessur charge fur a baff?’ said 
our leftdiand iieiglibour. 

To which the swell said: ‘Him! He charges 
ten cents fur a bawth wid one towel, an’ twelve 
cents if yon wants two towels ; an’ dat’s cheap 
enuff.’ 

*I knows .whar ye can get a baft' fur nuflin’, 
I does, ail’ whar dey haiii’t no e.v'tra charge 
fur towels neider, fur dey rub you down fur 
nulFin’ arter de half,’ said Uuftee. 

‘Wharabout’s dat place ?’ said the saddle-col- 
oured one, 

‘ In de Chawlea ribber, Mr Johnson ; an’ a 
“cop” [policeman] will rub you down wid liis 
club ne cotch you darr ; an’ don’ you forgit 
it— haw, liaw !’ said the black fellow*; and the 
swell left amid’the laughter of the entire room, 
muttering something about ‘low black trash’ 
as he went out 


As a rule, all boot- blacks, white or black, Celt 
or African, are of a merry turn, and happy 
in their humble vet honest calling. They are 
unlike the uniformed ‘London Shoe-bluck Bri- 
gade’ or any other people in the same business 
of whom we have knowledge ; but we daresay 
the student of small things would find intere.sting 
matter in boot-blacks anywhere ; certainly those 
of Boston have given us much pleasure, at ijlight 
cost, in looking them up. 


SOIIKOW’S CROWN OF SORROW. I 

Great Poets arc the wmrld’s great truth-tellers, 
and it is rarely indeed that a thoughtful reader 
dissents from the teaching, or fails to delight 
in the syinpatliy of the greater mind. Perhaps 
tlicre is no arithmetic which can measure wdiut 
w^e owe to the poets, who have enriched our 
language with the 

Jewels fivo-words-loiig 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever ; 

and liavc opened out mental vistas that are for 
ever expanding. Still the humblest may now and 
then demur, and differ from a renowmed authority, 
or at nnyrate feel that a subject has only been 
treated from one point of viewq when the 
question has certainly another sitle to be con- 
sidered. 

Dante, one of the few' poets who are in advance 
of all oLliers, dt'clares that tliere is no sorrow 
greater than to remember happy days when we j 
arc in misery. Surely, this is not true of all | 
natures and of all sorrows I The misery we bring 
on ourselves by mistakes and misdeetls has its 
own peculiar pang of remorse, and there are few I 
things more simseles^ than to deem a trouble 1 
ninvortliy of commiseration because a man ‘has 
brought it . liimself.’ That is the very thing 
whicli claims our pity ; assuredly it is not 
ixmicmbering the. happier times which is the 
anguish, but rather recollecting the fault which 
ended them. 

U'here are, howvver, many troubles which come j 
to us either from the faults of others, or appar- i 
(‘iilly ilirectly IVom the Hand of God for ouri 
discipline and chastening ; and in such instances 
there sbonld be solace, not sorrow, in remember- 
ing the happier times. Let us suppose tlie case 
of suddenly reduced circumstances. Is there no 
thankfulness in remembering the day when W'e , 
could help others, were it only in u trifling j 
degree? Is there no satisfaction in knowing that 
our modest hu.spitalities were the means of bring- 
ing strangers together wlio w'ere di^stined to form 
true friendships, one of the pleasantest privileges 
of entertaining guests? Ib there no pleasure in 
looking back on the bright days of early travel, , 
in remembering the wonders *of nature and art 
one has beheld, and seeing them again in memory’a 
untarnished mirror ? The first view of the Alps, ; 
of Venice, of Naples, of Edinbui*gh— the 
realisation of the inajosty of art in the morvele of ^ 
architecture, Hculpture, and painting which have ; 
been bequeatlied to us— surely such Hhingti ot ’ 
beauty’ are indeed ‘a joy for ever;* for the! 
once imbibed, it remains to solace tw wH^ age 
has dimmed fne sight and made the eagesr 
halt. ' 
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When stricken by illness, ought we to lament 
over the recollection of the huppy days of health 
and vigour ? Of one thing we may be sure — that 
all adversity has ‘its uses,’ and that tliere are very 
few natures, indeed, to which an unbroken course 
of prosperity would not be very detrimental. 
People who bear clianges of fortune bravely are 
often higiily praised, and to a certain extent 
justly.; while perhaps too little compassion is 
shown to those who luive never known freedom 
from cares an<l sorrow.s. We are all a little too 
apt to tliink, because they have never experienced 
any better condition they do not feel the pressure 
of their trials. With a very few undeveloped 
an<l unaspiring natures, it may be so to a certain 
extent ; but with a vast multitude, so far from 
growing used to their troubles, they chafe under 
tliem more and more every day. 

In a very popular novel, a village boy, fond of 
low amusements, improving his tastes, becomes a 
finer character, and on one occasion declares he 
has ‘seen to the bottom of rat-catching.’ It is 
a very good tiling to have seen to the bottom of 
many pleasures that are higher in the scale than 
rat-catching. Tiiis is what people generally do 
in the days of ease and prosperity ; whereas, the 
children of adversity often indulge in exaggerated 
imaginings of the pleasures and enjoyments 
beyond their reach, and really need to liave had 
a little taste of prosperity to make them more 
patient under thidr trials. Ex'porience of life 
shows that there is no human being altogether 
free from disappointments and troubles and 
temptations of some sort ; in fact, circumstances 
frequently mould character, and perhaps the 
greater variety of circumstances an individual 
encounters, the more his character is devedoped. 
Therefore is it good for every one to have had a 
little taste of worldly deligjits, if only to ‘see to 
the bottom of them,’ and not confound plea.sure 
with happiness. One special phase of this truth 
the present writer has observed over and over 
again. The girl who for two or three seasons has 
enjoyed the pleasures of society, more often settles 
down to a quiet domestic life, cheerfully and con- 
tentedly, than the girl miirried from the school- 
room or from a very dull liome. And the man 
who has knocked about the world a little in his 
bachelor days commonly appreciate.s the happy 
home that should be an ark of r(ist to the bread- 
winner, much more than the stay-at-home youth, 
who, once emancipahjd, is eager to taste what is 
called pleasure — and so ‘see to the bottom of it.’ 
The earlier in life people gain their experience, 
the less dearly do they pay for it. 

But we have wandered a little from our argu- 
ment, that remembering happy days which are 
past in times of sorrow is not necessarily an 
aggravation of the trouble. When the happiness 
has been forfeited by wrong-doing, then it is the 
remorse which is flic sting ; but when time, the 
assuager of grief and repentance, the purifier of 
the heart, nave done their work, surely even 
under these circumf.'*nce8 the memory of the lost 
happiness ought not to be a pain. 

Old age is famous for its garrulity. Would the 
old like as well as they do to talk of their early 
days, their struggles and successes, if these recol- 
lections were mournful to them 'i Even struggles 
[J tiiat have led to success become the*" ‘ pleasures of 
Beally, so far from such retrospection 



being painful, the happy events of life seem often 
to have acquired a soft glow that hides the 
asperities with which they were probably mingled. 

Some old writer says : ‘ Blessings are like birds 
that hop about us with their wings folded, and 
we see not the brilliance of their plumage till 
they fly away.* Too often it is so ; but that is no 
reason that wc should not cherish their memorj", 
and let it, like the long beams of sunset, shed 
around us a far-rcaching glory, 

COINCIDENCES. 

In a recent number of this Journal appeared 
an article on Coincidences, under the heading of 
‘Good and Bad Luck,’ regarding which a corre- 
spondent writes as follows : 

‘One afternoon, a few days ago, I was reading 
in Chamhers's the above-named article, which tells 
how a gentleman bought a copy of Blaii^’s Sermons 
from Mr Larkins, a bookseller ; how, after paying 
for the l)Ook, he rc(iuested Mr Larkins to keep it 
for him fur a short time, until he should call again 
to get it ; and how, alter the lapse of so long a 
time as six iiionth.s, he turned up again just in time 
to find Mr Larkins, wlio liad despaii’ccl of ever 
seeing the buy(‘r again, in the act of selling the 
copy of Blair’s Smnons again to another customer. 
— 1 hud just read this story, when a knock came 
to the f rout-door. It was a hidy with whom I 
am slightly acquainted, but wdiom I bad very 
seldom had the pleasure of meeting or 82 :>eaking 
to, who had callt?d to sav that ns she and her 
family were leaving the place to rcsidcj elsewhere, 
nml had some books that they did not want to 
take with them, she had brought me Blair’s 
Lectures^ in three volumes, in the hope that they 
might bo useful to me. I need not say how 
gladly I accepted the gift ; but I thought it quite 
as remarkablo a coincidence as any 1 had read 
about in the article mentioned. 

‘ I happened the same day to meet a friend, 
a clergyman, to whom I related the incident 
as a remarkable cf>incidence. 1 thought it still 
more remarkable when lie said ; “Yes, 1 knew Mrs 

L was going to give you Blair’s Lectaras ; and 

bad it not been for the fact that I had not a copy 
of Blair’s Sermonsy she would have made you tiie 
recipient of those too. As it was, I got them.” * 

BROWN AND GOLD. 

It is the time when harvest has hcguii ; 

The ferny hnnsken witliered brown tinJ slight. 

Tinged with a brilliant wealth of glitt’ring light — 

A golden flood from tlie low, blushing sun — 

Carpets the sloping hills, whose summits dun 

Are kingly crowned with glowing radiance bright; 
The brown lark singing in her aurcato flight 
Sinks earthwards wlien her closing trill is run. 

Among the hiuckcn sits my lady fair, 

Sunburnt is her sweet face, and brown her hair, 
Exeei)t where it has meshed the light of gold 
Within its threads ; so, too, her eyes are brown, 

And on her hand, as dusky as her gown, 

Gleams a gemmed circlet —ploclgo her love I hold. 

Edmund MifaoBR. 
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‘BEAUTIFUL DARTMOUTH.’ 

A SOFT southerly breeze is blowing up Channel, 
and the Unrmnnh is slipping along, close-hauled, 
through the suiuiner seas. The outline of the 
lovely South Devon coast is shinunering in the 
heat, and the musical murmur of the waves upon 
the pebble beaches of many a cove comes like the 
song of far-oif Naiads. Away to the left. Start | 
Point rises in the haze ; its white lighthouse 
tower standing out against the sky, and its jagged 
sides sloping like a steep-pitched roof. On the 
right, Berry Head marks the whereabouts of Tor 
Bay, on whose northern shoi'e Torquay— loveliest 
queen of watering-ydaces — clusters between and 
upon her lofty limestone hills. Ahead is a gap 
in the wall of cl ill’ towfirds which we are steer- 
ing, where the river Dart rolls its current to the 
sea. 

‘How is the tide, Elliott T 

‘About slack, sir. - Keep her a bit closer, sir, 
if you can.’ 

The burly skipper gets a y)iill on the mainsheet, 
and then walks forward to give an ord(^r to one 
of the hands ; and we watch the laud rapidly 
nearing as the foam from the cutter’s bows is 
flung off and left behind. Ten minutes later the 
blue-jacket comes aft again with : ‘ Keep her 
away now, sir ; we can run slaj) in.’ 

The boom swings steadily out, the sheets are 
eased handsomely, and the CorimmU lifts herself 
with a steady roll. Tliere are finer and giander 
pictures, no doubt, but few lovelier ones than 
that which greets the yachtsman as he stands in 
from seawards for the Dart On the headland 
at the south side of the entrance are the remains 
of Dartmouth Castle, that ‘stronge and mightie 
and defensyve new tower,’ which Edwaivl IV. 
stipulated should be built ; and within them the 
church of St Petrox, of Early English work. 
High tibove is a height known as ‘Gallant’s 
Bower,’ ab( ut which are curious old-world en- 
trenchments and earthen ramparts. On the north 
bank are the villas of Kingswear ; and below 


Brookhill — a noble mansion, wdioso dining-room 
contains a ynulioii of the cliimney-y^iece in whose 
nook the great Sir Walter llaleigh imlulged in 
the first pipe of tobacco smoked in this country — 
are the ruins of ‘Gomerock Castle;’ and the 
groove still exists in the rock where the huge 
chain W'as swuing across to Dartmouth Castle as 
part of the defences of the olden time. 

Gliding steadily onwards, we pass Wnrfleet 
Creek and its singing stream, and then suddenly 
‘Beautiful Jhirtmouth’ — as Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria termed it when the royal yacht was 
driven hither by stress of weather — lies before 
U3 in all its y)icturesquenoHs, wdth its noble 
harbour at its feet, so land-locked you can almost 
fancy it a lake. But no lake ever saw such a 
fleet of vessels as are lying here to-day. Crack 
yachts are h r )u-- cutters, yawds, and schooners — 
roomy cruist.:.^ and lean racers, stout fivc-tonners 
and liying-lifties ; from w’hose forest of masts 
flutter the burgees of every club of w'orlhine.ss 
and note ; grim collier steamers are alongside the 
Kingswear quays; puffing steam-launches dart 
hither and thither ; a smart cruiser rides majestic- 
ally in mid-slream fully conscious that the w'hite 
ensign that streams above her is the symbol of 
the mistress of the sea, and that she is there tlie 
monarch of all she surveys. In sharp contrast 
to her low’-lying hull with its stumpy funnel and 
raking masts are the lofty, old, three-decker 
line-of-battle ships the Briiannia and llindoostanf 
whose ports glisten in the sun, and wdthin whose 
wooden walls are trained some three liundred 
naval cadets, the future officers of England’s 
navy. Steep l)ills clothed wdth thick oak-woods 
form a fine background to tin*, w'hule ; and behind 
them the Dart winds away with many a curve 
and sinuous turn up to Totiies and its weir, to 
become thenceforwuird a brawding silvan streamlet 
haunted by fisherman and artist. ^ 

Of all old-fashioned places, Dartmouth is ohe 
of the quaintest ; and as soon as the CorUan^ is 
at her moorings, w^e lower away the gig, and 
tumbling in, •scull over to the landihg-atairs to 
explore it Few towns of the brave West-country 
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are more ancient, though its neighbour opposite 
boasts that 

Kingswear was a inarko^ town 

When Dartmouth was a furzy down. 

In the days of the Norman kings it was a flourish- 
ing place, and William Rufus is said to have 
embarked here wlien lie went to raise the siege 
of the castles of Le-Maiis. It was evidently a 
port of note in (Jhaueer’a time, for he tells how, 
amongst liis Oaiitcrbury pilgrims, 

A Shipman was ther, woned for by West : 

For ought 1 wotc, he was of Dertemouth. 

In 1190 it was tlie rally ing-point for crusaders 
who followed the ‘Lion-heart’ to Palcvstine ; and 
anfTered severely by the departure of that mon- 
arch overseas, for during his absence the French 
stormed and sacked the town. In 1338 the 
Dartmouth mariners had their revenge, for they 
captured five French vessels arid put tlieir crews 
to death ; and then, nine years later, they fitted 
out ‘thirty-one shippea’ to take part in Edward 
IIT.’s expedition against Calais. In 1377 the 
Frenchmen paid off these scores by taking and 
burning the town ; an insult wiped out when, in 
1403, a fieet of Dartmouth vessels sailed across 
the Channel, captured forty-one sail in the Seine, 
and returned laden with rich booty. But the 
crowning triumph came in the following year, 
when Du Chastel made another descent upon the 
Dart, and was ignomiuiously beaten off by the 
Devon sea-dogs, and their no less gallant wives, 
wh(? heli)ed, by hurling flints and missiles, to 
complete the rout, in which ‘three lords and 
twenty knights of note ’ were taken and sent up 
to London. 

Thus ended the duel between Dartmouth and 
France, much to the glory and renown of the 
staunch little town. That it was well to the 
fore when Spain’s Armada threatened England’s 
liberties is only to be expticted, and it right loyally 
supported good Queen Bess with men and ships 
and money. When Charles T. and the (yommoim 
fell out, it again saw hard fighting and the horrors 
of war, for it was taken and retaken several times 
by the rival forces. It had also the questionable 
honour of giving the title Baron Dartmouth to 
one of Charles II.’s sons, and, moieover, enter- 
tained that mon.arch for a week when lie kept 
his court here in 1071. 

There is a tradition that King John granted the 
privilege of ‘Mairalte’ to Dartmouth ; but the first 
charter extant is that of Edward III., dated 1341, 
which gives the town the right of self-govern- 
meut under a mayor and corporation on condition 
that it provided the king with two ships of one 
hundred and twenty tons whenever he needed 
them. One of the ancient rights of the place 
was that of coinage, and some of its halfpence are 
still in existence, Jiaving on one side the words, 
* A Dartmouth halfjienny,’ and on the other the 
town's arms, the figure of Edward III. standing 
in a ship supported by tavo lions. 

The Dartmouth of to-day is a carious blending 
of old and new— its shops and older quarter 
cluster down by the water-side, whej*e the hills 
bend back in a shallow curve, and its villas 
and newer part stretch along the wooded heights 
on each hand. Narrow streets, to/'tuous alleys, 
i):«nd steep stairways add to the picturesqueness 


of the whole, and remind one somewhat of the 
old town of Edinburgh. 

The two most interesting bits are the ‘Butter 
Walk' and the church of St Saviour’s. The 
Butter Wnlk runs at right angles up from the 
quay-side, and though modern ‘improvements’ 
have sAvept away most of its grandeur, it has yet a 
few of tlic fine old houses, with their richly-carved 
pilhii's, timbered gables and overhanging stories, 
in which once dwelt its merchant princes ; and 
the royal arms in the black oak mantel-piece of 
one of them recfdls the days when the Merry 
Monarch held his court here and walked up and 
down the piazza with his spaniels and fair ladies. 
But though these weathered fronts tell of the 
wealth anti magnificence of their once owners, the 
interior of St Saviour’s Churcli speaks yet more 
elo<iuently of the piety and liberality of these old 
Dartmouth traders. Its noble rood-screen and 
gloriously sculptured stone pulpit, rich in colour 
and rai'c in workmanship, once seen will never 
be forgotten ; and the carvetl seats, and the front 
of the west gallery emblazoned with the arms of 
many a nohle Devonshire family, recall the wor- 
shippers of long ago, who are sleeping under the 
stones beneath, but whose spirit still lives in 
eveiy deed of Fnglish enterprise and daring. To 
the memory of one of them - worthy of all rever- 
ence — stout .lohn Hawley, a brass yet remains in 
the chancel floor, dated 1408, and I’epresents him 
in armour, between bis two waves. The lady on 
his right is holding his hand ; whilst she on the 
left has hers folded iu prayer. Was she a pious 
devotee? — or less loved Limn the other? or is it 
merely a variation of artistic treatment ? The old 
knight was so famed for his vast and lucky ven- 
tures in even those days of bold enterprises, that 
tliere arose a local saying : 

Blow the wind high, or blow it low, 

It blowoth fair to Hawley’s Hoe. 

But though a merc.haut, he w as no mere money- 
grubber ; for when the Dartmouth men ‘manned 
forth a few ships at tlieir own peril and charge,’ 
and captured a French fleet in its own wmters, 
he was in command, ami took his full share of 
the figliting. Nor was he a mere selfish trader ; 
for when Richard IL, out of adinimtion for his 
bold deed, asked him to choose the favour he 
should receive, he would liave no personal honour, 
but some bounty for his native place. It was thus 
that Dartmouth obtained the royal ‘leopai’ds’ as 
supporters iu its arms. 

The south doorway of the church has a beauti- 
ful and curious design in metal-w'ork representing 
the spreading branches of a tree, whereon two 
leopards or lions arc mounted, with tlic figures 
1(531. The date is said io be of later w’ork than 
the design, which some hold to have been wrought 
in celebration of tlie granting of the royal 
‘ supporters.’ 

But the evening is drawing on apace, and the 
gig is availing to take us back to the Corisande, 
and dinner. There she lies, our lloating home, 
in mid -stream, wdth every spar and rope mirrored 
in the still water, looking a veritable picture yacht 
for sunshine and smooth tides ; and not the staunch 
cutter which, with canvas snugged do\^i, has 
i driven through tearing squalls and staggering seas. 

Lounging upon tlie graceful counter, under the 
calm evening skies, listening to the tide swirling 
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softly beneath, and watching the after-glow kiss 
the hill-tops around, we recall some of the famous 
men who are associated with the Dart : Newcomen, 
one of the fathers of the steam-engine ; Flavel, 
the divine ; John Davis, the bold navigator ; Sir 
-Hiunpiirey Gilbert, fearless adventui’er and pious 
conmuinder ; and not least, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
dauntless soldier, intrepid seaman, courtly scholar, 
and gallant gentleman. 

And we realise, too, the changes which time has 
brought, for round the pcnnt which saw the pin- 
naces and ‘carraks* and lighting ships of bygone 
days drop down with the tide to plunder the 
Frenchman and harry tlu; Spaniard, there glides 
majestically one of the stately steamships of the 
Clan line on her way to the Cape with her peace- 
ful company of colonists and emigrants. Ainl 
yet even in the midst of this scene of peace and 
happiness, there drifts the shadow of death, for 
over yonder a dripping form has just been lifted 
into a boat, out ot the ebbing stream : 

O river of Dart, O river of Dart, 

Every year thou claiiiiest ii heart. 

Suddenly, a gun wakes the echoes of the hills, 
and from our truck and from scores of other taut 
masts burgees come fluttering down, for the Royal 
Dart Yacht Club has given * gunfire’ to all the 
pleasure craft on its station ; and the yachtsman’s 
day is over, for nautical eU(pietU! is punctilious 
in the extreme, and rigidly oU^ierved. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHArTEU XXX vr. 

‘You do your birsincss pretty smart, gaffer,’ said 
Isaiah, meeting Snell ing a day or two after the 
encounter between them last recordeil. ‘You 
don’t let the grass grow under your feet, you 
don’t.’ 

‘No,’ returned Snelling, with a self-satisfied 
(Imwl and smile. ‘ When I know what 1 want, I 
pretty generally take it, 1 told you, you and 
me would have a laugh.’ 

‘Let’s have it now,’ said Isaiah, with immov- 
able solidity of couiiteuauce. ‘ Deadly funny, ain’t 

itr 

‘I closed my bargain,’ Snelling said, ‘the very 
day you spoke to me.’ 

‘Closed it?’ Isaiah echoed. ‘Yea, and opened it 
too. I ’ve been there, gaffer. It ’s no use drawing 
the wool over my eyes. I reckon you’ve got 
your knife into Mr Jou8.serau.’ 

‘ If Mr Jousaerau wants the place,’ said Snelling 
cooRy, ‘ he cun have it by paying for it. 1 shall 
want to make a bit out of my bargain. If he 
don’t want it, I can find a use for it. Tlie 
country side’s opening up, and I can let the 
new house directly it’s finislajd. I’ve been to 
Tallyinoimt and looked over it, and I can make 
eight or nine rooms habitable for fifty pounds. 
I can go and live there, if so be your friend 
ain’t willing to pay my price.* 

In effect, it proved — I^iah being entrusted 
with th^ negotiations — that Jousseraii was by no 
means willing to pay the increased price Snelling 
set upon the property. He had been attracted 
by the picturesque look of the ruined house and 
the wild luxuriance of the neglected garden, and 


almost as much as by these, by the extreme 
cheaiiness of the place. He laughed a little to 
think that in strMng to do him an ill turn, 
his overreaching rival had pinched his own fingers, 
and so dismissed the whole matter from his 
thoughts. 

Snelling, fimling the place thus left up(»n his 
hands, set to work to nmkc^its nfinaiiiiiig clianibers 
liabitable ; and when the glaziers and inasoua 
had done with it, he furnished half-a-dozen 
rooms, and taking young John from Isaiah's 
tutelage, established himself in his new home. 
The main road from Ileydon II ey to Castle- 
Ikirfield run by the rusty gates of iron scrollwojk 
which afforded the only visible iudicatioji of the 
residence to the wayfarer, ’I’lie house itself st<Jod 
far retired at tlie limit of its own grfuind.s. There 
were legend.s respecting it which might have 
debarred a nervous or imaginative man from 
making a home within the remnant of its sliattered 
walls. The last Tanaiit who had lived there was 
currently reported to have led a life of imex- 
ample<l wicked ness, and had hceii killed’ in bis 
own bed by lightning fifty years ago. The house 
had taken fire ami had burne<l itself out. For 
half a century no ell'oi t liad been made to rebuild 
or repair it ; and the ghost of the wicked Squire, 
naturally and projau l}’, was siippo.sed to haunt 
the scene of his dreadful deatli ami no less 
dreadful life. 

The whole demesne was surrounded by a hd'ty 
wall of th(^ local stone, a coarse ami .‘iplintery 
granite, who.se harsh outlines the years had 
.softened with mosses, grass(?s, wild-tlower.^ and 
trailing plants, until its original Imrren ugliiiesa 
was altogether lost ami hidden under tlic luxu- 
riant tom h of natuj'o. Overlooking thi.s wall on 
the western .side tliere stood the fire-scarred relics 
of a turret, with one chamber intact, and above 
that toirs of ; icture.sqae masonry, which seemed 
to hung togt.ner by a miracle. At the bottom 
of tbe turret was an arch of solid brickwork, 
which hud formed the main entrance to the rear 
of the Hall, and still as bravely propped up its 
burden ua on the day wdieii its coping-stone was 
laid. A flight of stone stairs laii with a hroml ! 
sweeping curve to the one teiiantuble room which ' 
this old arcdi supported. Its lower steps were 
tangled with blackberry vines ; and wlje.rever 
Nature’s minutest finger i-onld ])lant a seed iu 
a crack, flouri.slied some wild-llower or grass-.knot, 
until the solid slabs were forced by the soft 
imsidious pressure of sprouting sclmI and swelling 
root from their original lines. 

This turret, with its supporting arch, stood 
full thirty yards aw.'iy iVom that rciniiant of the 
Hull iu wliich Snelling had set u]> his new 
abiding-place ; and in the interval between the 
two, where the main part of the building had 
once reared its splendid bulk, Wogrose, bramble, 
and thistle and popj)y, foxglove, fern, and quaker- 
grasses, climbed or clung about the low Wulhi 
of the ruin. 

From the first, young John took a hojush fancy 
to tlie turret chamber, and there Will Gregg andf 
he, as became two iidveiitiirouti youthful spirita, 
enjoyed the long-drawn pleasures of many daytf 
starvation upon rafts at sea, sustained protracted 
sieges from invisible foes, took the ficalpi ! 
imaginary Indians by the bushel, and alternated 
the parts of Crusoe and Friday on a desert island , 
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of tlieir own fancy’s making. Wlien the mid- 
summer holidays came round in their season, 
the two boys almost lived there ; and Snelling, 
in some hope the place might prove to be 
dangerous and come tumbling one of thefje fine 
days about their eai's, left them in undisturbed 
enjoyment of it. 

The man iu these ^ays seemed living on a 
whirlpool. Ilis own thoughts bore him round 
and round one dreadful centre, and his mind 
fixed itself always on the gulf that opened there, 
with a crazy longing to be hurled into it. His 
Own projects were foiled on every hand ; and lie , 
had upon him a constant sense of injury, which i 
exasperated him madly. Everywhere his ward 
was responsible for his ill fortune ; and the boy 
scerued to prosper in direct inverse ratio with | 
his own hiuigry evil wislies for liim. Proctor j 
brought the iuo>t favourable intelligence al>oiit ! 
the discovered wealth on John’s estate. Unthink- j 
ing friendly nciglibours congratulated him upon 
the find, solidly and heartily, meaning him no 
evil. Suspicious neighbours congratulated him 
with an underuaeaning in face and voice, and | 
he was prone to read that under-meaning every- ■ 
where. Avarice, bate, revenge, swelled an<l seethed ; 
about the keel of that devil’s craft he had 
embarked on, and though to his own eye he 
seemed noneai’er to its centre, every circle brought ; 
him nearer to it. liis soul plumbed its depths 
at last, and he had no fear of them. hVom the 
zenith to tlie horizon of the firmament under j 
which his dark soul rode towards its dreadful 
aim, tliere shone no star, whether of pity or 
foreboding. 

Every man is two men at the least, and some- 
times in 113 the better creature stamls aghast at 
the incredible promptings of the baser. In him 
the two had made insensible approaches, and as 
it were without liis knowledge, and now at last 
they were of one accord. 

It was by no act of his that John had chosen 
the lamp whicli might have put uii end to his 
life by its explosion at a fitting time. It was 
by no act of his, agaiu, that the boy had made 
his playroom of a cluimber wliich a thoughtful 
man would have looked at twice before he ven- 
tured to enter it. These were things for which 
he had no responsibility ; but might ho help 
Providence ever so little, and by doing so make 
himself rich beyond old dreams, and put that 
hated object out of sight without inciirring so j 
much as a breath of (^ensure or sus}»icion 1 

The house had been built two hundred years 
ago, in days wlnm the work of men’s liaiids was 
meant to last. Tlie mortar seemed to have grown 
to be an actual part of the brickwork and 
masonry it held together ; but the chamber Jolin 
had chosen overhung its supporting arch u little, 
and seemed to be hehl in its place by a mere 
cohesion of parts and half in defiance of gravi- 
tation. The two boys, ramped and rushed about 
there and never she. It it; and Snelling, watch- 
ing their gambols sometimes from a distance, 
‘Cursed the old builder’s too honest workman- 
ship. 

Could he help Providence a little? Ever so 
little 1 A mere fine of bricks taken out from the 
interior of the arch, for example? Taken out 
me by one in the night-time, and replaced, until 
dpine night the whole thickness of the arch, one 


brick deep, should be easily swept away, and the 
chamber, with its superincumbent tons, should 
only wait the pressure of a foot to hurl it down ? 
Surely, Fate tempted him. He knew, iu his own 
dull uninventive mind, that if he had set all 
his wits to plot a scheme, he could have dis- 
covered or invented nothing so simple, so safe, 
80 sure. Fate, fortune, luck, whatever name he 
chose to give it, liad put this power witliin his 
hands. 

He went to bed with the thought clear in 
his mind. The whole house lay asleep while 
he tossed and tumbled with that hideous fancy 
for his sole companion. The house had been 
furnished hastily, and the blind of his bedroom 
window fell some six incbe.s short of the sash, so 
that on moonlit nights a gap of light was tliere, 
breaking the gray dimness of the window’s oblong. 
He lay and stared at it, and if in his uneasy 


plunges, us some blunt spur of conscience pricked 
liiin, he turned his back upon it for a moment, 
an instant fear took bold of him, and made 


him look once more in that direction. A pointed, 
glittering, ghostly something reared itself like a 
crooked forelinger over the edge of the window- 
sadi ; like the peak of a ghost’s head-dress, with 
phosphoric fires upon it ; like an inexorable fpre- 
linger that moved one way without remorse or 
pause ; like the point of a sword wielded by some 
righteous spirit conscious of bis purpose, and 
threatening from afar to shear his soul in twain. 
No duller man, no man l(;ss fanciful, no man 
less conscious of the hell and heaven he carried 
in his bosom, laid his head upon pillow within 
twenty miles that night, and yet each and all 
of these strange fancies crossed liis mind. He 
knew tlie while that the glittering jioiiit was 
no more than the horns of the crescent moon 
traversing the little space of exposed sky before 
liim. 

He would have it for a f(.»refinger that beck- 
oned — he would have it so. It should mean that, 
uiid neither less nor more. It beckoned towards 
the ruins. He chose that it should be inexor- 
able, and having chosen so, he needs must follow 
it. Siicli tricks can fancy play the dullest em- 
bodiment of hate and avarice when the thoughts 
rise to murder. He rose, and moved about his 
own chamber noiselessly, like a midnight thief. 
He dressed himself roughly, and carrying his 
boots in hand, stole ilown the stairs. There 
he listened, with the darkness vast about him, 
and a wliole blank black universe leaping at every 
heart-beat with murder at liis ears. His own 
purpose appalled him ; but tliat was nothing. 
Some insistent inward voice seemed to whisper 
that the thing was as good as done ah’eady. 
Sonic foolish perverted proverb of his youth was 
in liis mind — ‘As well ilo it as think it’ — a scrap 
of wisdom wrenched to folly’s uses. 

lie found matches, a lantern, and a stump of 
candle. The harsh lock and hai-slier bolt shrieked 
warning as he opened the door with a laborious’ 
caution. He pulled his boots on outside, and 
trod with a thievish step upon the grass, not 
daring to let the loose and scattered gravel of 
the pathway })rate of his whereabouts; Half- 
way he paused and turned, remembering that 
his bare hands were useless against the solid 
masonry. There was a lean-to shed which held 
garden-tools built out from the .house, and here 
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he found the broken prong of a pitchfork, as 
likely a thing to suit nis purpose as he could 
have expected. The door of the tooMiouse hung 
upon a single hinge, and grated on the ground 
as he reclosed it. He trembled at the noise, 
and stood sweating and shaking for a full minute, 
when he bethought him to have every right 
to be abroad, and that the cxcu.se of any fancied 
noise about the ground.s would easily explain 
his presence there. Even now he was resolute 
and collected enough to know, however, that 
the work of more than one night lay before 
him, and that his being Observed once only might 
cast suspicion on him. No surcease of caution 
then. Step lightly. Listen with throbbing ears 
that dettict a tracking footstep in the eclio of 
your own. Find your own harsh breathing sud- 
denly cast afar and changed to the breathing 
of nn unseen watcher. Dread every rustle of the 
slumbering night. 

He wjis underneath the arch, ami safer, half 
sheltered from the bright night. The tiling was 
not yet done, and for one moment he hung 
upon the edge of hi.s abys.s. It was altogether 
vain and fooli.sh to question now whether he 
should plunge over or go back again, and yet 
be did it. A man in the mnelstvom might as 
well have, questioned — Shall 1 sink Shall I 
swim'? The steep looked dizzy, and whilst ho 
hung .above it, he was clown. 

He chose hi.s place, ainl began to work. The 
first brick came out more easily tliun he bad 
fancied possible. The mortar had crumbled 
somewhat with two bundre<l years of changeful 
weather. The next bit hard. His foi-ebead was 
damp, and his iinaccu.stomcd plump hands were 
hot with labour before he had detached it from 
its place. The third, the fourth, the fifth, the 
sixth, succeedetl. Then the whole vast chapter 
of life’s accidents seemed opened. He saw him- 
stdf ruined for a thousaml rea.sons, sought fca*, 
called. 

Enough for one night. He set tlie bricks back 
in their places, painfully picked up the larger 
fragments of mortar, dropped them in a corner 
crevice of the ground, and noticed with a dispro- 
portioned terror that, the turf upon which he had 
stood looked trampled. He heut and bru.shed it 
with his fingers, and then stole back again. His 
fears stung him at every ])ore, but he reached his 
room in safety ; and crawling noi.selessly into bed 
again, fell to horrible dream.s, in which the ruins 
tumbled upon him as lie workeil, crushing him 
with terror and wdtli torture, and yet without 
eflect on life or limb. Over and over and oven* 
again he broke the arch, and over and over ami 
over again the ruins tumbled and overwhelmed 
him. Vaguely, in his dreams, lie thought the 
way to peace and riches hard. 

If the mingling of the forces of human nature 
were less grotesque and extravagant than it really 
is, the intrusion of the sordid comedy of Tobias 
Orme into the sordid tragedy of Kobert Snelling 
might seem altogether wihl. But Tobias served 
his purpose here, and' might, for all one can tell 
to the contrary, have been born for no other end. 
The sovereign which Isajah had bestowed upon 
that di?reputable old person Inid not long staved oil' 
the attacks of thirst and hunger. Ho had fallen 
desperately ill by the wayside, had been found 
helpless and almost insensible with cold and pri- 


vation, and carried to the workhouse infirmary. 
There the vital spark bade fair to quit its tene- 
ment ; but after two or three month.s of flickering, 
now up, now down, grew feebly steady on°e 
more. The workhouse authorities, of course, were 
in favour of shipping him off to his own pari-sh, 
and but for the doctor’s energetic protest that he 
could not possibly survive tlie journey, would, at 
a dozen of their weekly meetings, have voted for 
his transport. 

^ The knowledge of his narrow escape from death 
frightened Tobias terribly and set Iiim thinking. 
Bum -and- water had brought him to that dreadful 
pass, and the frightened wretch made tearful 
pi'ofessioii of hi.s fault to the chaplain, and signed 
a pledge of total abstinence witli eager trembling 
fingers. 

The elnqduin became iiitereslod in him ; and dis- 
covering him to l)e a person of some education, 
and now that lie was no longer bemused in 
drink, of .some intelligence, would sometimes sit 
and listen to MrOrine’s leminiseenci^s, which were 
not alwavs perhap.s so tiiithful as they miglit have 
been, 'fobms had rend a good deal of imaginative 
li< tion in his day, and it wa.'! as easy to say that 
his father had been a di.s.scnting clergyman a.s 
it would have been to describe him as a small 
greengrocer and retail coal-vendor in Whitechapel. 
Perhaps it came a.s easy to Tol)ia.s to lie as to 
tell the truth. Perhaps no faculty can be culti- 
vated to exce.ss without danger to its opposite. 
A vocalist can elect to cultivate his voice up- 
ward.s or downward.s ; but when once he lias 
fixed his register, he will find it hard to change 
it. 

It was not in the least likely that the slowly 
convale.scing invalid should omit from the confi- 
dences with which he fui iiished tlie chaplain the ' 
one fact in hi.s career which made him important 
ill his own cyi'.s. 

‘Humble : T am, sir,’ said Tobias oftentimes 
in speaking the newly opened coal-fields, ‘ I am 
the (k)lnmbu.s of that America. I think I may 
fairly say, sir, that my present condition is a 
monument of human ingratitude. Thousands 
iijioii llioiisaiids of pounds are being drawn every 
week from the bowels of the earth, ami not 
one penny would ever have, been touched if it had 
not been — 1 say it re.spectfully, sir, but whether 
I say it myself or whether 1 leava? it for otlicr 
people to say makes no difference, sir, to its 
veracity — not an atom of the money which lias 
made poor men rich ami l icli imui richer, would 
ever have gone into a hunuin pocket if it had 
not been for my perspicacil y and intelligence.’ 

This rather appealed to the (!haphiiii ; and the 
good man made inquiries of Jsaiali Winter, W'ho 
confirmed the story willingly enough, hut shocked 
his quo.stioner by an open avowal of his opinion 
with regar<l to lyir Onne’s character at large. 
The chaplain urged tliat it was hardly fitting 
that the man should starve whilst other people , 
profited so enormously by hi.s discovery. 

‘ I ’ll talk it over with my partner,’ said Isaiab, 
‘and we’ll see what wc (■an do.’ 

As a result of the chaplain’s intercession, Tobiika 
came out of the workhouse infirmary to tW 
receipt of a weekly income of eighteen sliiUin^ 
provided in equal portions by Messieurs Day; ana 
Winter. Thc^ spr'ng was well advanced at! the 
time of his discharge, and though he Was still 
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very fr,«ble, and went qutiyering about on a pair 
of walking-sticks, the genial weather and move- 
ment in the open air soon set him np again. 
Wonderful to relate, he stiKk to his promise 
of reform. The dread of death in a ditch became 
a monomania with him, and he grew miserly in 
his ways, de]iriving liimself of all manner of 
creature-comforts, that lie might save up some- 
thing for the remnant of his days. 

{I'o he confiiuif’<.f.) 


EARLY TELEGRAPIIS.^ 

HAPrExiNG the other day to make some casual 
remark with regard to the state of telegraphy in 
the latter ])art of the last century, the writer 
was promptly bi‘ought to book for his presumed 
ignorance of the fact, tliat at that time the ellbets 
produced by electrical machines when propagated 
in insiiliited conducting wires were unknown. It 
was not, however, to the electric Udegrajdi that 
rcl’er(‘nce had lieen made ; and ns it subsequently 
transpired that the corrector was really ignorant of 
tlie fact tliat telegraphy llourished centuries ago, 
and that he was not even acquainted with the 
etymology of the word, the laugh was in the end 
turned against him. Though it is not likely that 
many odiicaled persons are (‘qually ignorant of this 
fact, yet a description of some of the rude shifts 
and expedients of bygone days for communicating 
at a distance may carry with them a certain amount 
of interest. Such aids as carrier-pigeons, speaking- 
tubes, and the like are outside the category of 
eigiial -making machines, adapted to e.\ press at a 
distance letters or words which at close quarters 
might be either spoken or written ; as are also the 
various mcfaiis employed to communicate a certain 
piece of inbdligence, such as the result of any 
particular event, hy signals previously agreed 
upon, as by lanterns, Hags, fires, smoke, rock(?ts, 
guns, drums, or trumpets. 

The ancient Greeks and Eomans practised tele- 
graphy with the lielp of ])ots filled with straw 
and twigs saturated in oil, which, being placed in 
rows, expressed certain letters according to the 
order in which they, were lighted ; hut the only 
one of their contj'ivan< es tliat merits a detailed 
description was that iiiventtMl by a Grecian general 
liained -.Eneas, who flourished in the time of 
Aristotle, intended for communication between 
the generals of an army. It consisted of two 
exactly similar earthen vessels, filled with water, 
each provided with a cock that would discharge 
an equal quantity of water in a given time, so that 
the whole or anj part of the contents would 
escape in precisely the same j;>eriod from both 
vessels. On the surface of each floated a piece 
of cork supporting "’^' tipright, marked off into 
divisions, each division having a certain sentence 
inscribed upon it Onci of the vessels was placed 
at each station ; and when either party desired to 
communicate, he lighted a torch, which hef held 
aloft until the other did the same, as a sign that 
was all attention. On the sender of the 


message lowering or extinguishing his torch, 
each party immediately opened the cock of his 
\^essel, and so left it until the sender relighted 
his torch, when it was at once closed. The 
receiver then read the sentence on the division of 
the upright that was level with the mouth of the 
vessel, and which, if everything had been executed , 
with exactness, corresponded with that of the 
sender, and so conveyed the desired intimation. 

We must here jiaiise a moment to point out one 
great advantage that this contrivance, simple as it 
undoubtedly was, will be seen to possess over the 
more scientific ones that follow, and that was, its 
equal efficacy in any sort of country and in any 
position, whether on a plain, on the summit of a 
hill, oi‘ in a sequestered valley.^ 

To descend to more modern times. Kessler in 
his ConceaUd Arts advised the cutting out of 
characters in the bottom of casks, which wonld 
appear liiminons when a light was placed inside. 
In the SjwdiUor of December fi, 1711, there is an 
extract from Strada, an Italian historian, who j)ub- 
lished \m Pndusimtes Aradfnnicfr in 1017. In the 
passfige referred to, the modern system of tele- 
graphy is curiously indicated. It is as follows t 
‘Strada, in one of his Prolusions, gives an account 
of a chimerical correspondence between two friends 
by the help of a certain loadstone, wliich had such 
virtue in it, that if it touched two several needles, 
when one of the needles bo touched began to move, 
the other, thougli at never so great a distance, 
moved at tlie same time and in the same manner. 
He tells us that the two friends, being each of 
them possessed of one of these needles, made a 
kind of a dial phite, inscribing it wdth the four- 
aiid'twenty letters, in the same manner as the 
hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-pUite. They then fixed one of the needles 
on each of these fdates in such a manner that 
it couhl move round without impediment so as 
to trtuch any of the foiir-and-twenty letters. 
Upon their separating from one another into 
distant countries, they agreed to withdraw them- 
selves punctually into their closets at a certain 
hour of tlie day, and to converse with one another 
by means of this their invention. Accordingly, 
when they were some hundred miles asunder, 
eac.h of them shut himsedf ii]) in his closet at the 
time a])poiiited, and immediately cast his eye upon 
his dial -plate. If he had a mind to write any- 
thing to his friend, he directed Lis needle to 
every letter that formed the words which he had 
occasion for, making a little pause at the end of 
every word or sentence, to avoid confusion. The 
friend, in the meanwhile, saw his own sym- 
patlietick needle moving of itself to every letter- 
which that of his correspondent pointed at. By 
this means they talked together across a whole 
continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one 
another in an instiiiit over cities or mountains, 
seas or deserts.’ * » 

It was not till near the close of the seven- 
teenth centuiy that a really practical system of 
visual signalling from hill to hill was introduced 
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bjr Dr Hooke, whoso Attention had boon turned to 
the subject at the siege of Vienna by the Turks. 
He erected on the top of several hills liaving a 
sky-line background three high poles or masts, 
connected at their upper ends by a cross-piece. 
The space between two of these poles was filled in 
with timbers to form a screen, behind which the 
various letters were liung in order on lines, and, 
by means of pulleys, run out into the cl(?ar 
space between tlie othrir two, when they stood 
out clear against the sky-line. The letters were 
thus run out and back again in tlie required 
or<ler of spelling, an<l were divided into day and 
night letters — the former being made of d(*aia, the 
latter with the addition of links or lights ; besides 
which there were certain conventional characters 
to represent such sentences as, ‘ 1. cam ready to 
commiinicaite,’ ‘I am ready to receive.’ In his 
descrijition of tlie d(‘vice, read before the Royal 
Society on the 21st of May 1(>84, Dr Hooke, after 
claiming for it tlie power of transmitting mess, ages 
to a station thirty or forty miles distant, said : 
‘For the performance of this we must be beliolden 
to a late invention, whicli we do not find any of 
the ancients knew ; that is, the eye must be 
assisted with teh\s(!opes, that whatever characters 
are cxpose<l at one station may be ma<1e plain 
and distinguishable at tlie other.’ A cipher co<le 
was subse(juently added by an ingenious French- 
man named Amontons. 

In 17(57 we find ]\lr Richard L. Fidgeworth, the 
father of Maria Kilgcworlh, employing the sails 
of a common windmill foi' communicating iutidli- 
gence, by an ariMiiged sysbmi of signals according 
to the difl'erent positions of the arms. Tlie signals 
were made to denote numbers, the e<irres ponding 
parties being each pi’ovided witli a dictionary in 
whicdi the words were numbered— the system in 
vogue for our army-signalling till 1H71, when the 
Morse alphabet was substituted for it. 

And hero we would make another short digres- 
sion to state one undoubted advantage that the 
numeral has over the letter system ; by way of 
illustrating whii'.h, let us .suppose the case of an 
allied army. With the aid of a vocabulary in 
whicli words of the .sam(3 meaning in the dilferent 
languages of the nations comprising the force liad 
the same number attached to them, int(M*course 
could be carried on from one language iuto 
another which, though perhaps not strictly gram- 
matical, would be Hiillicieiitly intelligible. 

A great stride was made in 171)3 by M. (diappe, 
a citizen of Paris, when the French Revolution 
directed all tlie cmergies ^of that nation to the 
improvement of the art of war ; reporting on 
whose machine to the h'rench ( ■onventioii in 
August of the following year, Bare re remarked : 
‘By this invention, remotenes.s and distiince 
almost disappear, and all the eommuuications of 
correspondence are elfocted with the rapiditv of 
the twinkling of an eye.’ It consisted of a 
strong wooden mast? some twenty-five feet high, 
with a cross-beam twelve feet by nine inchea 
jointed on to its top, so as to be movable about its 
centre like a scale-beam, and could thus be placed 
horizontally, vertically, or anyhow inclined by 
means of cord.s. To each end of this cross-beam 
was atnxed a abort vertical indicator about four 
feet long, which likewise turned on pivots by 
means of cords, and to the end of each was 
attached a counterweight, almost invisible at a 


distance, to balance the weight of it This 
machine could be made to assume certain positions 
whicli represented or were symbolical of letters of 
the alphaliet. In 'working, nothing depended on 
the Operator’s manual skill, as the movements 
were regulated mechanically. The tim<! tukim up 
for each movement was twenty seconds, of wliicii 
the jictual motion occupied four ; during the other 
sixteen, the telegraph was ktqd Ktationury, to 
allow of its being distinctly observed and the 
letter written down by tho.se at tlie next station. 
All the parts were painted dark brown, that they 
might stand out well against the sk}*^ ; and three 
persons were reipiired at each station, one to 
manipulate the machine, anotlier to read the 
me.saages through a telescope, and the third to 
transfer them to paper, or repeat them to No. 1 
to send on. The first machine of this kind was 
ere(dorl on the roof of the I’ai'is Louvi’c, to 
communicate with the army wliich was then 
stationed near Lille, between wbicJi placets inter- 
mediate ones from nine to twelve miles apart were 
1 erected, the second being at ^Montmartre, The 
' dilferent limbs were furuisheil with argand lamps 
for night- work.' 

Shortly after this, our own government set up 
lines of corniiiiinicatic.ii from tlie Admiralty to 
Deal, IVrtsmoutli, ami other ]>oiiits on the coast, 
whic,h we fiiiil thus re])orled in the Annual Rigider 
bir 1 7tM5 : 

Mandi 2Sth. ‘A telegrapli was this diiy erected 
over the A'lmiralty, wliicli is to be tlie point of 
cumminiicalioii with all the dilferent sea-ports in 
the kingiloin. The nearest telegraph to London 
has hitherto been in St George’s Fields ; and to 
I .such perfection has this ingenious an<l useful con- 
i trivaiice been already lirought, tliat one clay last 
■ week information was conveyed from Dover to 
London in the space of only s(.*ven minutes. The 
plan propo.s,-*d to be adopted in respect to telc- 
gn.phs is . uiily carried into ellect between 
London anu iJover ; but it is intended to extend 
all over the kingdom. The importance of this 
speedy communication must be evident to every 
one ; and it lias this advantage, that the informa- 
tion conveyed is known only to the person who 
.sends and to him who recudves it. The inter- 
mediate posts have only to answer and convey the 
signals.’ 

The macdiines used consisted of three masts 
connected by a top-])iece. .The spaces between the 
iaa.sts were divided into three horizontally, and in 
each j>artition a large wooden octagon w'as fixe<l, 
poised upon a hoiizontal axi.s across its centre, 
so that it conh] be made to present either its 
surface or its e<lge to the observer. Tlie octagons 
xvere turned by means of cranks upon the ends of 
the axle.s, Irom which cords descended into a cabin 
below. By the cbange.s in the po.'^ition of thefiO 
six octagonal boards, tliirty-.six clianges were easily 
cxliibited, and the signar to te present any letter 
or immhev made : thus, one board being^ turned,; 
into a horizontal po.sition so as to expose its edge^ 
wliile the otlier five remained shut or in a vertical 
position, might staiui for A, two of them only in % 
liorizontal po.«ition for B, three for C, and so oil ; 
It was, however, found that the octagons were Urn] 
evident to the eye at a distance than the incli^^torii j 
of Chapi^i's machine, requiring the stations to W ' 
closer togelhtr ; n >r could this telegrapli 1)6 mad« j 
to change its direction, so that it could Only be ] 
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Been from one particular point, which neccBsitated 
having a separate machine at the Admiralty for 
each line, as well as an additional one at every 
branch-point. It was, moreover, too bulky and of 
a form unsuitable for illumination at night. 

Here we may notice that in 1801 Mr John 
Boaz of Glasgow obtained a patent for a telegraph 
which effected the signal by means of twenty- 
five lamps arranged in five rows of live each, bo as 
to form a square, Each lamp was provided with 
a blind, with which its light could be obscured, so 
that they could be made to exhibit letters and 
figures by leaving such lamps only visible as were 
necessary to form the character. 

The next improvement again came from France, 
in 180(), when an entirely new set of teJegi\aphs 
on the following fU’inciplo was established along 
the whole extent of the coiist of the French 
empire. A single upright pole wiis provide<l with 
three arms, each movable alxuit aii axis at one end 
— one near the head, the other two at points lower 
down, all painted black, with their counterpoises 
white, so as to bo invisible a short way (fit*. Each 
arm could assume six different^ jiositioiis — one 
straight out on either side of the pole, two at an 
angle of forty-five degrees above this line, and 
two at forty- live degrees below it. Tlie arm near 
the head could be ma<le to exliibit seven positions, 
the seventh being the vertical ; but as this might 
have been mistaken for juirt of the jiole, it was 
not employed. The number of combinations or 
different signals that could be rendered by this 
machint^, employ itig only three objects, was con- 
eequently three hundred and forty-two against 
sixty-three by that of our Admiralty just de- 
scribed, and which emplo3'e<l six objects. 

It was not long, however, before we copied 
the advancement of our neighbour’s across the 
Channel, and in some respects improved upon it, 
the main differences being tliat only two arms 
were employed — one at the b»p, tlie other half- 
way down, and that the mast was made to revolve 
on a vertical axis, so that tlie anus could be 
rendered visible from any desired quarter. Its 
mechanism, the invention of Sir Home I’opham, 
enabled the arms to be moved by means of endless 
screws worked by iron snindies from below, a 
vast improvement on the old cords, the more so as 
they worked inside the mast, which was liollow, 
hexagonal in section, and framed of six boards 
bound together by iron hoops, and were thus 
protected from the weather. Inside the cabin he 
erected two dials, one for each arm, each having 
an index finger that worked simultaneously with 
its correspond iri" arm above, on the same prin- 
ciple as trie little semaphore models to be seen 
nowadays in our railway signal cabins. 

We have now described the most prominent of 
the numerous contrivances wliich, prior to the 
application of electricity to that end, were devised 
and made use of fbr telegraphic communication, 
all of which, unlike that subtle power that is not 
afraid of the dark and jjan travel in all weathei’s, 
possessed a common Wt^akness in their liability to 
failure through atmospheric causes, fog, mist, haze, 
&c. To us who live in this age of electi’ical mar- 
vels, when that particular science more than all 
others progresses by leaps and bounds, it appears 
passing strange and almost incredible that so 
many years were allowed to elap^ before the 
JW^nts of the electric telegraph, the electrical 


machine and magnetic compass, were joined in 
wedlock to produce their amazing progeny, which 
now enables all mankind however distant to hold 
rapid, soft, and easy converse. 


MRS LAMSIIED'S WILL. 

CHAFTEH V.— CONCLUSION. 

The interview which Kate had with her father 
that evening was not a very long one, nor was it 
remarkable for any display of feeling on cither 
side. He had, as he said, made up his mind, and 
nothing Kale could say had the least effect upon 
him. She did her best ; but when he rose from 
his chair and told her to leave him, she was no 
nearer gaining her end than when ehe broached 
the subject. 

‘ Will you think about it again when he has 
got a good practice, father?’ 

‘You have had. my answer, Kate. It is finally 
and absolutely No. I will not think about it 
now or at any other time, and the sooner you 
forget the man the better.’ 

Clearly, there was no hope of doing things in 
an orthodox fash ion ; and before Kate went to 
sleep that niglit, slie had thought out her project 
in detail, to lay before Cliurles Lakeworth next 
day. 

‘I sincerely hope I have settled that for good 
and all/ said Mr Dottleson to the mirror after 
Kate had gone. ‘If there’s any more bother about 
it. I’ll send her away into the country for a few 
months, and see what that will do.’ 

He was not destined to hear anything more 
from Kate ; they met at breakhist as usual, and 
the hated name wa.s not mentioned. His daughter’s 
manner towards him was unchanged, and he told 
himself that she had accepted the inevitable at 
last, and would not trouble him again. 

Miss Mumbole iniglit have learnt the particulars 
of Kate’s device and told them to us, had she 
been less interested in a speech wliich a great 
politician had delivered at a garden-party the 
day before ; but the lovers conversed in such low 
tones that only a most attentive listener could 
have heard what they said. Their last few words 
were audible, and we are able to place them on 
record. 

‘Now just tell me exactly what you want me 
to do?’ said Charles when Kate had unfolded 
her plan. 

‘ All you have to do is to go to your lodgings 
an<l pack up at once ; take away everything, 
and say you are not coming back. Don’t forget 
to drop a hint to your landlady that you are 
going abroad.’ * 

‘Where am I to go, ami what’s to become of 
my patients?’ 

‘ Go anywhere you like, but don’t show yourself 
on any account. You’d better ask some other 
doctor to look after your patients ; it will give 
colour to the idea that you have left England.’ 

‘If I took lodgings out at Highgate, it would 
do?’ 
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‘Yea; it would do very well. Send your 
address to Miss Mumbole, so that I can write 
to you.’ 

Charles reflected for a few minutes before he 
spoke again ; the plan proposed seemed quite 
feasible, and promised success. He had every- 
thing to wdn, and little to lose ; for if it prospered, 
Kate would be hi.s with her father’s sanction ; 
and if it failed, he would be much where he was 
before. ‘ All right, Kate, I ’ll do it. Don’t forget 
to write.’ 

‘Very w’ell ; it’s settled. You’d better go at 
once, and be sure you don’t leave your lodgings 
later than four this afternoon.’ 

By three o’clock Dr Lakeworth was driving 
away from his old ({uarters with all his baggage, 
having asked a friend to take his practice for 
a day or two, paid off liis landlady, and carefully 
imbued that worthy woman with the notion that 
lie was bound for the Continent. 

When Mr Dottleson came home that evening, 
and casually asked for his daughter, he was 
informetl that she had gone, away in a cab, taking 
a quantity of luggage with her, about an hour 
before. She had not told any of the .servants 
where she wa.s going, and the only clue to her 
destination was tlie order she had been heard to 
give the cabman, ‘To Victoria.’ 

‘Did she leave no message for me?’ asked the 
astounded pai’ent. 

‘Ko, sir.’ 

‘ Did she say when she was coming back V 

‘No, sir.’ 

Every domestic in the house was examined in 
turft ; but not a scrap of information could be 
gleaned which w’ouhl throw n ray of light Ujxm 
this extraordinary proceeding of Kate’s. There 
was only one thing to be done, uiul Mr Dottle.son 
did it. He sent for a hansom, and drove as fast 
as he could go to ^’’ictoria Station. There he 
made inquiries of the booking-office clerks ; and 
his heart bounded with excitement when one of 
the men looked round from his desk and .sai<l 
that he recollected serving a young huly un.sw’ering 
the description, with tickets for Dover. 

‘With ticketa V ejaculated Mr Dottlcson. ‘How 
many did she take ?’ 

‘Two first-class single.s,’ replied the man 
promptly. 

That looked ugly ; the faint suspicions he had 
dismissed as ridiculous, returned and took a very 
definite shape. 

‘When does the next train leave for Dover?’ 

‘Express at 7.30, sir.’ 

Mr Dottlesou looked at his watch : it was 
nearly six now, so he had an hour and a half 
to wait. He would employ the time profitably 
by going to Dr Lakeworth’s hnlgings and making 
inquiries there. 

‘Is Dr Lakeworth in?’ he asked the woman 
who opened the door. 

‘No, sir ; but Dr Lakeworth he sez as Dr 
Wilmot ’ 


‘ I don’t want Dr Wilmot When is Dr Lake- 
worth expected home ?’ 

‘He ain't expected ; but Dr Wilmot’ 

Time M'as too* precious to be frittered away 
like this : he pusned past the woman into the 
passage and told l»er to call the landlady. The 
landlady took some time to answer the suniraons, 
and when she did, she proved to be but one 
degree more intelligent than the servant Mr 
Dottleson speedily discovered this, and took her 
in hand with a firm patience which would have 
done credit to a Queeivs Counsel. 

Was Dr Lakeworth at liome? No, hut 

Never mind that When did he go away? Go 
away? It might have been three o’clock, or 

half-past, or even four ; the clocks was 

Never mind about the clocks. Was Dr Lakeworth 
coming hack ? He said ns how he wasn’t ; but 
them medical gentlemen Never mind medi- 

cal gentlemen just now. Did he say where he 
wa.s going? Tlie landlady’s countenance lit up 
with intelligence, and she fairly l>eamed witn 
superior knowledge. She knowed txactly where 
Dr Lakeworth hatl gone. Mr Dottleson almost 
jumped off the table \ipon which he was seated, 
but choked down his eage]*ne8.s, and repeated 
the (jueslfbii. The doctor was gone to furriii 
parts ; to the Continong, he said. There was a 
certain amount of latitiule in the address, but 
it was cjuite enough lo harden suspicion into 
cortainty. It was as clear as dayliglit. The two 
were off to the Continent via DOvlt*. Kate and 
her lover had left their respective homes at the 
same time ; the former had taken their tickets, 
and the latter had disclosed the direction they 
intended to take. 

Mr Dottleson did not stand on ceremony; he 
was out of the house and back in his hansom 
before the landlady could turn j‘ound, Kate had 
eloped with Charles Lakeworth ! A thousand 
pouinla Ft ling per annum was trembling in 
the balaiM ! O the wickedness, the deceit of 
the human heart 1 O the .shortsiglited, unfathom- 
able folly of old ladies who made wills like 
tnat ! 

‘ Double fare if I catch the 7.30 from Victoria ! ’ 

They mnd be stopped. He w^ould search every 
hotel in Dover. lie would put on detectives to 
watch the (Calais boat. A thou.sand pounds a 

year! Central Asia Good heavens ! was there 

ever such a snail in harness before ? Were the 
London streets ever so crowded as they were 
now ? This was all the outcome of that call for 
Smuggles’s partner; the words were ringing in 
his ears when he got out at tlie station and paid 
off his cab. He was in time for the train, and 
lay back in his seat panting and breathless ; he 
was tired, but as unswerving as ever in his 
purpo.se. 

Dover at hi-st. He walked out of the station 
and hailcul a cab ; he hadt had no dinner, but; 
hunger was forgotten. 

‘Take me to all the hotels in the town one aft^ 
the other,’ he said lo the dumfounded jehu* ♦ > 

‘It will take the whole night, sir.’ 

‘ I ’ll make it w’orth your while.’ ^ ‘ 

Whatever remuneration that cab:driver;Teceiv^; 
he fairiy earned it. He took his fare from one? 
hotel to another, until his horse broke down, and 
he passed Air Dottleson on to a belated ‘ urowier^ 
who was crawling home. At four o’do^ in the 
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mormng he drove up to the Station Hotel and 
dragged himself to bed ; he had examined the 
visitors’ book in every hotel in the place, and had 
questioned the hall porters besides ; but not a 
trace had he found of the fugitives. 

He slept until nine o’clock from sheer fatigue ; 
but as soon as he awoke, he rose, swallowed his 
breakfast, and went to the police office, where he 
succeeded in obtiiiniiig the scu'vices of men to 
watch the boats, who were to telegraph to him 
if the pair were seen. Then he took the train 
back to town, and went direct to Starbonc and 
Smuggles’s office to see Mr Slimp, whom he found 
in Ills room looking as gaunt and sorrowful as 
even 

‘You made a most exhaustive search at Dover, 
Mr Dottleson'r he said when he had heard the 
whole story and the manner in which his client 
had passed the preceding night. 

‘Most thorough. 1 cannot think they arc there, 
though they were too late to catch the afternoon 
boat.’ 

‘It may be that, taking the tickets was a mere' 
blind. Why should Miss Dottlesoii not have 
booked through to Paria or. wherenot, if she 
actually intended going?’ 

Mr Dottleson had not thought of tllit ; it was 
a little strange. Kate had often been across the 
Channel with him, and knew' the saving of trouble 
booking ‘througb ’ implied. 

‘What course would you suggest, Mr Slimp? 
The consequences of such a marriage Avould be 
ruinous — simply ruinous.’ 

Mr Slimp stroked his liair up the wrong way 
and thought hard. ‘We must adverti.se, Mr Dottle- 
80n, and at once.’ 

Blazon the wretched scandal to the world 
tliningh the Agony Columns of the penny papers ! 
That it should come to this ! He laid his head 
upon his arm and groaned. ‘ Couldn’t detectives 
do it?’ 

‘They’re too slow, Mr Dottleson ; and the 
parties haven’t committed any crime.’ 

Hadn’t, committed any crime ! And they were 
throwing away Twcniy Thousand Pounds. No 
crime ! How eonbl any reasonable man sit there 
and talk like that ? 

‘I leave the matter in your hands, Mr Slimp; 
I feel myself unequal to the task of dealing witli 
it. My daughter must be brouglit back, and Mrs 
Lamshed’s money must be saved to us. Do what- 
ever you think most advisable.’ 

‘I will do my best,’ said the iiiehuiclioly man 
with a sigh, ‘hut it’s a difficult ca.se.’ 

Mr Slimp had not a reassuring way with him ; 
but he was an energetic man enough. He put the 
busine.ss in hand at once, and did what he thought 
was most efficacious. Mr Dottleson saw tlie result 
n$xt mormng in the Times; here it is: ‘Mr 
M. D. of Blake wood Square, Kensington, carne.stly 
requests his daughtui* to communicate with him 
immediately. He hereby undertakes to consider 
her wish if she at once returns to Ids care. Mr 
C. L. is also invited to rerj^n.’ 

He had hardly realised the situation until this 
caught his eye in the paper. He said nothing to 
any one, but crammed tlie Times into Ids pocket 
and drove to Lincoln’s Inn. He could not put 
iliought which oppressed his brain into words. 
3lr Slimp was engaged when he reached the office; 
hearing who the visitor was, sent to request 


him to come in. He went in, and found a middle- 
aged clergyman in earnest conversation with the 
solicitor. He bowed slightly to onr friend, who 
returned the salutation with an idle glance. He 
had no inclination to meet strangers just now, 
and was a good deal surprised nt tlie lawyer 
receiving himself when he liad another client in 
his room. 

‘Sit down, Mr Dottlesoii,’ said the solicitor. 
‘Allow me to introduce the Rev. William Wiskiri, 
Secretary to the Central Asia Missionary Society.’ 

Mr liottloRon turned pale and trembled ; he 
was face to face with the enemy. 

‘I had called upon Mr Slimp in consequence of 
the advertisement in this morning’s paper, Mr 
Dottleson,’ explained the clergyman. ‘Being of 
course aware of the Society’s reversionary interest 
ill the late Mrs T..anished’H property, it appeared 
that inqnii-ies iiiade in its behalf might not be 
out of place.’ 

‘I have advised Mr Wiskin that he has as y«‘t 
no shadow of a claim on the property,’ said Mr 
Slinij). ‘We have no proof oi Miss J.)ottlesoii’s 
marriage to Mr Lakevvorth or any one else, so 
far.’ 

‘ T trust that I^Ir Dotth^soii will not consider my 
call hasty and ])recipitate ; but, as 1 linve pointed 
out, tlie young lady mnij be already wedded to 
the gentleman named in tlie advertisement ; in 
wbich case, since her father’s consent lias obviously 
not. ’ 

His sinootldy flowing speecb was interrupted 
by a suppressed seieandof rage from Mr Dottlesoii, 
as that genlleiiKin sprang from liis cliair, grabbed 
wildly at the stationery case on the table, tore a 
sheet of paper therefrom and seized a pen. Not 
ariotlier instant slionld be lost ; and williout paus- 
ing to reseat liiniself, he daslied otT three lines of 
writing and signed bis full name at tlic bottom ; 
he added the date ami, after a look at the clock, 
the exact time. 

‘My consent,’ be gasped, forcing the document 
into Mr Slimp’s hands. He had fired liis last 
shot, and sank back into liis chair, whence be 
fixed Mr Wiskin with a stare of impotent 
ferocity. Thai gentleman was not slow to iinder- 
staiid the footing upon which matters had now 
been placed, and rose to lake his leave, telling 
the lawyer that he slionld no doubt liear from 
him if nece.ssary. He attenqited to address a few 
Words of coiidoleiice to Mr Dottleson ; but when 
he looked at him, they died \i])on his lips, and he 
fled from the office, looking back more Ilian once, 
half expecting to see the outraged parent in 
pursuit. 

Mr Dottleson, however, was too much occupied 
with his own side of the nflair to move ; his* 
anxiety lest the paper he liad given Mr Slimp 
should prove too late, overcame cveiy other 
sentiment ; he hardly knew that he was consent- 
ing to Dr Lake.worth’s union with Kate and 
endowing the latter witli her gran dm other’s money. 
The Mis.sionary Societ}" had been nothing more 
to him than a name until Mr ‘Wiskin appeared 
on the scene, and then its reality burst upon him 
until such thieateiiiiig clearness that his only 
thought was to defeat its claim. 

‘ If they liave been married by now,’ Baid” the 
solicitor slowly, ‘no advertisement will induce 
them to come back; but it’s very imlikcly that 
they would be in such a violent htirry ; and 
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with your leave, 111 issue a new adveBtisemeut and old Mr Dottlcaon frauhly admits that his 

which may do more than this one.^ daughter’s choice was a wise one, though he looks 

‘ Do what you think best ; but for mercy’s sake, grave when you ask him about her little visit 
let me know the very moment you hear whether to Dover. • 

that permission I gave you is in time.’ 

g'S r,n“l.rb'i’'rnt'irk r, lli: MACKKEEL-nSHIKa in SPAIN. 

room and set himself to draw up another ad ver- The Fisheries Exhibition in London (1883) proved 
tisement, which we may as well show the reader at least one thing —that skill in tlie art of fishing 

at once : was not confnied to thfe British Isles. Opportuni- 

ties were afforded us of learning new and valuable 
‘If Miss K. D. of No. 21 Blakewood Square, methods of taking the finny treasures of tlie deep. 
South Kensington, will apply to ^lossra Starbone These methtKls in some cases might be adopted m 
and Smuggles, liincoln’s Inn, she will receive /o/e, or modified to suit the difference of climate, 
the written piuanission she requires. She must seaboard, and habits of the fish. AVe purpose in 
apply personally.’ this paper to cove some account of the method 

of taking mackerel on the south-west coast of 


apply personally.’ 


The London dailies gave due publicity to this Spain, 
announcement the following morning, with singii- We had once the great privilege of sojourning 
larly promi)t results. Mr Dottleson called at for several months (March to August) in that 
Limadn’s Inn about eleven o’cdock to ask for rather warm rjuarter of the world. The town of 
news, and was informed that Miss Dottleaon had Huelva was our headquarters. It is some four 


come to the office half an hour previously, and miles inland from the Atlantic, on the river 
liaving insjiecled the docniiKUit her father had 0<]iel, and is washed at eveiy tide by the health- 
signed, and received assurance that it was legally giving brine of the sea. It is soinewliat widely 

1 j j 1 j 1 1 1 * .■ i.1 .. - I i‘... ... — .1 • .1, 


what it purported to he, had gone away in the known as the ]>ort from which the copper ore 
diiection of liio West End— probably to Blakewood from the Kio Tint(» and Tliaisis mines is snipped. 


Square. 


Of more interest to us— unless we are sliarelioldera 


Mr Doltleson rushed out of the olfice and called in cither or both of these (,’om])anies — is the fine 
a cab ; his excitement was rising again, for in old Kornau aqueduct of wliicli it can hoasu From 
half an hour 1 h> was to know where INlrs Lam- Huelva, some two miles down the i*iver, can be 
shed’s money was to go. Kate was stamling at seen the famous (V.>nvent de la Bahida, where 
the dining-room window when lie drove up and Coluinlnis nnd the Abbot i\l{irchenit discussed the 


came to open the door. 

'‘AVlienwere you married?’ he demanded ex 
citedly the instant lurf was inside the house. 


probabilities of a land beyond the western horizon j 
and a little farther south, the tiny port of Palos, 
from wliiclj tlie memojahle expt'dition set out. 


Married?’ eidioed his daughter. ‘I’m not The convent occupies the finest site of the whole 


h 1. Who said 1 was V 


regiun. On its western side it coininaiids a mag- 


Mr Dottleson sank limply into a chair, and iiific«*nt view of the Atlantic ; and donbJ-leBs Here, 
gaped at her for thr(3C minutes before he found on a lofty covered balcony, Ouliimbiis and the 


specidi. '‘riien he jmlled himself together to per- 
form his duty. 


monks o*' i gathered and gazed on the tempting 
sea. In I- chapel of the convent you may have 


‘Explain where you have boiui ever since the jdeasure of standing in an ancient wicker 
Tuesday. What b:iv(? you been doing? AVhere jiuljiit from which the reuowiu'd discoverer ad- 
is that scoundrel Lakeworth ?’ 


ui cssed the fisher folk of Palos. In a somewhat 


The extreme simplicity of ISIiss Dottlcson’s small mom you have fairly good representations 
explanation goaded her father almost to madness, in oil of the appenianec of Colon’s fleet as it was 
Slie liud been staying with her old governess, ready to start on the e\ er- luemorahle voyage. 

Miss Siincox, at Dover, for a day or two. It was Descend ing from the bluff headland, with its 
very slow indeed down there ; she di(l absolutely background of Spanish jdues, on whicli the old 
ncthing. She wasn’t (piite sure where Dr Lake- convent Biunds, we make our way to the Itincha 
wmrth was ; hut he said on Tuesday that he was that is to take us out to our summer quai ters by 
going to Highgate for a’ short time; no doubt the ‘shore of the seu.’ AVe are struck at once 
lie would write when he saw tlie advertisement with the siinilai ity of oui' boat to the sliips^ in 
And this was what he had magnified into an (kilon’s fleet. It is lateen -rigg«.*d, the mast leaning 
elopement! AA’^e will not dwell upon Mr AIou- toward the how of the boat, and having a long 
tagiie Dottleson’s wrath: we will not relate how supple yard dijiping at the bow attached to it., 
he tried to get that jiaper hack from Mr Sliinp, When you want tt> run heluie the, wind, you loose 
and how the inelamdioly man, as executor, wouUl the bow-line and lianl the sail roiunl square. It 
not give it up. We say that we will not speak is a grand sight to see a fleet of fish ing- boats thi^ 
of these things ; leave them to the readm-’s running before the wiixl, atiming towards you «8.| 
imagination. It was a long time before our friend you stand, near the river’s entrance, on the shora. j 
recognised that he was heatim, and might as well ^riiey look like to many balloons careering alongj 
give in gracefully; but he did so at last, and the wave.s. The constant winds make it safe 
Charles Lakeworth married Kate Dottleson with carry a crowd of canvas, and as the boats are well:': 
her father’s blessing. halla-sted, a great s])eeil may be obtained with per- 5 

. feet safety. Our Jnind was on th^ tiller— ’ 

]3r Lakeworth has now a large practice at the just graduated in sti'crsmaiislup — and .thex^ was 
West End, and Kate sometimes com]>lains that a new and ungiie.s.sed joy in the feeling of ]p)Wer 
he devotes more attention to his work than to guiding tke tl- robbing thing of life throngli the ‘ 
her. .Nevertheless, they are a very happy couple ; yielding Vaves. To guide the gliding 
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through the old channel by which Colon’s small 
fleet Bailed out to the ocean was q tiling to be 
remembered, a ‘joy for ever.’ 

The evening sun was clipping in the west when 
a Spanish friend invitea' us to the mackerel- 
fishing on the morrow, AV^c had heard a new 
street-cry in Huelva (‘ Ca valla ’), and had heard 
the mackerel-seller praise his lish not as ‘caller,’ 
but as ‘sons of rascals,’ ‘capital with tomatoes.’ 
Therefore, no second invitation was required, and 
the hour was fi.ved for the start. Before daylight 
(three a.m.) the Spaniard shook himself out of his 
blanket on the veranda outside our door, where 
he had been sleeping, and we were .soon at the 
boat. There another Spjini.sli friend-— you must 
always call a Spaniard amujo (friend) and mvallero 
(gentleman)— was ‘ sorting’ the fisliiiig-tackle. We 
ob.scrved him in the semi-dark ne.ss of the morning 
putting several articles into the boat. First, there 
was a box of sand, which we thought might 
be intended for ballast; next, a hatchet, a large 
bottle of olive oil, a board eighteen inclies long 
by twelve inches broad, some . stale mackerel, and 
a few rods and lines. And now we were away, 
but only to flounder on a sandbank over which 
the waves were breaking. G(^tting off, we hoisted 
sail, cleared the shore, and made straight for the 
fishing-grourid, which was some six miles nearer 
the New World. The wind was light, .so the 
time was beguiled by taking an oar, .singing a 
Spanish song, or gazing in raptui’e at the rising 
sun. 

Shortly after daybreak we came to the fishing- 
ground, and found there some fifty boats anchoret fy 
and having a grand time with the mackerel. 
Our first impulse was to indulge iu a hearty 
Scotch laugh. There, a few yards away, was 
a Spanish boat somewhat larger than ours, with 
four mep sitting on the gunwale, their feet 
dangling to the water. They had each a short 
cane-rod about four feet long, with a yard and a 
half of stout line finished off with a couple of 
hooks. Pictures(juc fellow.s they were, with their 
brown sombreros (broad-brimm<*d hats), dark-blue 
pantaloons, .short pale- blue jerkins, biirc feet, and 
the universal fttja (a long strip of cloth, generally 
red) encircling their waists. When one caught a 
fish, he made it spin into the air right above hi.s 
head, so that in its descent it ])asscd his left 
shoulder. As it came down, he struck the line 
sharply above the fish with the forefinger of his 
l^t hand, thus instantly freeing the hook, and the 
next moment dashed hooks and line again into 
the sea. And so deft were they in the art, that a 
fish was always in the air ! — sometiine.s two, for 
they often caught two at a time. After our face 
had contracted a bit and had regained its natural 
and customary expression, out went the anchor, 
and the rods were in ha.sty requi.sition. 

^ On our way out, whilst wo had been singing, 
semi-gazing, or occasionally pulling an oar, one of 
oiir friends had been chopping into mince-meat 
the stale mackerel we Jiad brought, mixing it 
with sand and olive oil. A handful of this mix- 
tiu'e was now scattered on the water, and we all 
looked eagerly for signs of fish. There they are ! 
In go the lines with a clash, and up conies the 
firrt fish to our line. ‘ Ave Maria !’ says Manuel 
nnletly, and waits his turn, whilst we clumsily 
our hook. It was well for us that Manuel 
bundle of good-humour, for (hiring the | 


first five minutes our fish were alighting every- 
wdiere — on his head, neck, shoulders, and, for a 
change, sometimes in the sea on the other side of 
the boat. Once, too, we fared badly. A fish was 
in the air right above our head, which noble 
member, scorning to be bespattered, went smartly 
on one side, but only to make a nice space between 
our neck and collar, into which the glittering 
sprawler swiftly dashed, 

A handful of ’lurement thrown out occasionally 
soon gathered a fine shoal of fish about the boat 
AVc could sec tliem in dozens darting at the 
chopped fragments of their relatives. Our lines 
and hooks were unceremoniously dashed in among 
them ; and so well did we do, that even at our 
boat a fish was almost alwaj^s in the air. We did 
not always put on bait ; the bright hooks were 
enough. The noise in the boat became treimm- 
dous, so many tails pattering in concert on the 
bottom. It certainly was novel sport, Just exciting 
enough to rub away for n time the ellects of the 
early summer lu^nt. By (dght o’clock the sun was 
uncomfortably hot, so we furled up and stood for 
the .«br)r(*- with seven hundred and seventy fish, 
and were in time for late breakfast. The odd 
seventy were distributed among the families ; the 
seven hundreil our Spanish friends sold, and iu 
the evening handed us a magnificent ‘basket of 
summer fruit’— figs, apricots, mulberries, ifcc. — as 
our sliare of reward for the morning’s toils. 

That was our best day’s fishing. Diminished in 
numbcr.s, the mackerel were steering northward, 
mayhap to visit the cooler waters of the British 
Isles. But our best take was far behind the other 
boats. We could count a gi’eat part of their catch 
from the shore ; for the Spanish fishermen strung 
the fish in fifties and hung them over the side of 
the boat To keep them fresh, one man on each 
.side kept drawing bucketfuls of sea-water and 
pouring it on the fish. Some of tin*, boats were 
covered from stem to stern with strings of fi.sh, 
and these were all taken with rod and line in the 
manner we liave described. 


THE MONTH: 

8C1BNCK AND ARTa 

Were it not for the wonders which are achievetd 
constantly by modern engineering, it would be 
thought that there is one dilliculty at least in 
the way of completing the Manchester Ship Canal 
which can hardly be surmounted : this is repre- 
sented by the necessary removal and reconstruc- 
tion of the acjueduct, made by Brindley, which 
carries the famous Bridgewater Canal across the 
river Irwell at Barton. As thci level of this old 
canal must be left undisturbed, and as at the 
same time it must be removable at times, to 
permit the passing of masted vessels on the new 
waterway below it, it is intended to make a 
swivel a(|ueduct of it, so that, when required, it 
can be bodily thrust aside. It is also contem- 
plated to transfer vessels from one canal to the 
other hy means of au hydraulic lift 

In the course of recent ^excavations among the 
minor pyramids and burial-places of Egj^pt, Mr 
Petrie has made a curious discovery, whicn pro- 
mises to be most useful to students, as pointing 
out a fresh source of papyrus records. A large 
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number of mummies are decorated with head- 
pieces made of a material which is technically 
known as ‘cartonuage/ and which cenerally 
consists of layers of coarse linen glued and pressed 
together and coated with stucco. But in the 
mummies of a certain period Mr Petrie has found 
that this cartonnage, instead of a foundation of 
linen, is made up of layers of papyrus, waste 
documents which have found their way to the 
undertaker. These layers can easily be separated 
by soaking in water, and are in a perfectly legible 
condition. 

At last tliere is a near probability of the Metro- 
polis being lighted by electricity, and as a matter 
of fact, the huge city lias been divi<led for this 
purpose into districts, eadi district having been 
allocated to an electric lighting company, in order 
that the necessary works may be proceeded with. 
The gas companies are doing their best to stem ' 
the tide which threatens their interests, and in 
order that they may have a stronger hold upon 
their customers, are nlfering to supply them with 
heat as well as light upon liberal terms. In a 
circular which we have perusc-d, issued by one 
great company, the otfer is made to supply cooking- 
stoves almost at cost price, to lay on the necessary 
pipes for them, and to fix eonnections free of 
expense to the consumer. Whatever electricity 
can do for us, there is certainly no immediate 
prospect of its being able to cook our dinners, 
whereas gas we know will do it well ami cheaply. 
The companies are tlierefore wise in endeavour- 
ing to open up this new source of revenue ; but 
they would have been wiser if, a few years ago, 
instead of opposing Uhe light of the future,' 
they lia'l taken it up and made aiTungeniciits 
for its distribution among their clients. 

It will be remembered that four or five years 
back one of the numerous lightships which pro- 
tect shipping from the rocks and treacherous 
sandbanks that dot our coasts was connected 
with the shore by a ttjlegraph cable, so that 
signals for help — invisible to those on shore — 
could be (juickly advertised to the lifeboat crews 
and others concerned. A Committee was appointed 
to report upon the ailvaiitages of tlie system, 
ami tlieir Beport has just a])peared as a parlia- 
mentary paper. After five yeaivs’ experience gained 
in the manner deiscribed, the Coniniittee have 
come to till* conclusion that the expenditure in- 
volved is not comimmsuratc with the advantages 
gained, and they not only, thei’efore, recommend 
that the electrical communication should be dis- 
continued with regard to lightshij)8, but that it 
should not be extende.d to lighthouses. At the 
same time the Beport is not unanimous, for one 
dissentient, in the person of Sir hldward Birkbeck, 

1 M.P., is of opinion that a much more extendeil 
trial of the system should be carried out before 
a decision is arrived at. 

Ill ail interesting Hep(3rt on Biazilian trade, 
the Secretary to the British Legation at Bio de 
Janeiro jjiVes some information as to the best 
means of cultivating trade witli Brazil, which 
Britisli manufacturers would do well to study. 
The writer of this Report complains that our 
inajiufacturers do nofc meet the requirements of 
the markets with which they deal, but stick 
obstinately to their own ideas, losing trade, and 
dving opportunities to other nations to take 
tlieir places. As a case in point, cheap cutlery is 


mentioned ; ami it is stated that Sheffield cutlers 
having so far met the demand for cheapness 
with refusal and disdain, another manufacturing 
country has taken their }ilace. It is further 
stated that in dealing with Brazil even the 
commonest article should bear some kind of oniar 
inent. This addition, although quite a super- 
fiiiity, as we sliould think, luis a great attraction 
ill the eyes of the natives, wlio will not buy 
unless the article is showy. The same feeling 
applies to packages of laces and all textiles, the 
outsides of wliicb should be adorned with showy 
labels, &c. Jf, therefore, our manufacturers wish 
to do trade with Jlrazil they must set aside their 
ordinaiy ways of dealing with iellow-countryinen, 
and make tlieir wares more attractive to the eye. 

Dr G. F. Brush, of New York, lias collected a 
large number of statistics, by which he seeks to 
prove that tuberculous disease in man is closely 
connected with the same disease in cattle.' This 
theory is contrary to the view generally held, it 
being 8up])Osed that, owing to diflerciice in normal 
teinperuture, transmission of phthisis between 
man and beast would be next to impossible. But 
Dr Brush’s statistics slioiv that where cattle are 
common, and dairy prcHliice neccssaiily forms a 
regular part of tlie daily food of the people, there 
may be fouml the victims of consiiin])tion. In 
other (listriots wliere the daily cow is absent, 
tliere is also an absence of jihlliisis. Statistics 
are notoriously uncurtain in tl;o evidence which 
they afibrd, and further inquiry is needed before 
the theory enunciated by Dr Brush can be 
accepted. 

Butting aside all tlieories with r(‘gnrd to the 
infection by impure milk of any particular disease, 
it would seem that the condition of the house- 
hold milk-supply is a far more important subject 
than that of vvatiu'-sui)ply. In our present ignor- 
ance of tln^ way in which disease-germs alfect 
us, and v. i: i the certain knowledge that they are 
mostly rco .cred inert by being submitted to a 
high temperature, all liouseholders bhould make 
it the rule to have the daily supply of milk 
Si uldtMl before it is used. Some persons, especially 
children, will turn against milk which has been 
so treatcil, and coinjilain that it is disngree.nble 
and insipid. It does certainly acquire a peculiar 
tiistc; but this can be coriccted if, wlien the milk 
is heated, it Inis added to it eitlier a little salt or 
a few lumps of sugar. 

We are very glad to see in a contemporary, Tfie 
Sanifary M^orld^ allusion made to that unaccount- 
able dread of iiighBair wliich has dune and is 
doing so much miscdiief. ‘ What cun ive breutlie 
at night,’ it is asked, ‘but night-air B — the choice 
bL-ing between tlie contaminated air within the 
house and the free pure air without. It is always 
a difficult matter Uy trace hack the origin of a 
popular dclusitm, and how this wonderful prejn^ 
dice against night-air arose it is impossible to «ay ,;‘ 
but we may safely relegati'- it to those ages when ; 
dark ness was a syjionym for all kinds of imagin- 
ary fears. 3n a city, it is quite certain that the , ' 
air at night is jn a far purer state than it i« 
day. It is also certain that if we all made a ' 
of sleeping with open windows, we should far 
freer liom disease than we now are. But the pre« , 
judice is not confined to night-air, for we haVe oU 
had expeiieiK c of the horrible atmosphere of a ; ' 
closed tramcar or other public vehicle, otring to | 
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the fear that the majority poasess of breathing 
the fresh air. 

The proposal to gild the outer surface of the 
dome of ot Paul’s is one of those things which 
seem to be revived at stated times, to be os often 
put aside and forgotten. The auj^gestion is not 
one that is likely to conimcuid itseli to a x>racticul , 
people, for it could only be carried out at the 
expenditure of about fifteen thousand pounds, nor 
would artists be inclined to agree that the beauty 
of the cathedral would be erilianced by the change. 
The metropolitan church has a beauty which is 
distinctive, and it seems a pity that it should be j 
interfered with. Moreover, the. worship of mammon 
is prominent enough already, without being typi- 
fied in the way suggested. The proposal has 
been made that the ribs of the dome only shouhl 
be gilded, after the manner of the cupola of the 
Invalides in Paris, and that in order to judge of 
the effect, a few of these ribs should, as a pre- 
liminary stop, be covered with imiUitioii gold | 
(Dutch metal), so that artists might judge of the 
effect. 

At a recent meeting of Ji I^Iedical Society in 
‘New York, a few unusual cases of lead-poismiing 
wei*e discussed by members under whose personal 
notice they had been brought. Tu the first case, 
a man who had been employed as a florist had 
shown marked symptoms of lead -poisoning after 
having been in the habit of biting off the ends of 
the tinfoil used as wrappers for bouquets. (So- 
culled * tinfoil,’ it may be mentioned, contains far 
more of the metal lead than it does of tin.) j 
Another man was afflicted with the saine.symp- j 
toms owing to having been in the habit of drinlc- | 
ing beer from bottles which had been cleaned ' 
with lead-shot. Other cases were cited where the i 
mischief had occurred through chewing tobacco 
which had been wrapped in tin or lead foil, or 
from drinking beverages from bottles having 
patent stopjiers in which lead formed the main 
constituent A case lately came under our own 
notice of a lady who was lead -poisoned through the ; 
use of the spoons and forks at a seaside lodging. 

Those who are ac(piaiiited with the past history I 
of London will remember that there existed at j 
one time a number of tributaries to the Thame.s j 
which flowed through the (uty. The position of | 
some of these may be traced by the names which j 
thej^ have conferred upon the thoroughfares near • 
which they once ran ; thus we have the ‘ Wall- j 
brookjE the ‘Eyebourue,’ the ‘Fleet,’ Sic. It is 
interesting to note that the outlet of the spring 
which fed the last-named stream has recently been 
rediscovered while certain building operations 
were in progress near the famous Coldbatli Fields j 
Prison, which is now turned over to the service 
of' the Post-office. A portion of one of the wharfs 
which lined the stream has also been uncovered, 
i^d the timbers, although bhick with age, are in a j 
fair state of preservafpion. From their size and j 
solidity, it is inferred that vessels of (][uite a large i 
tonnage found their way.,tp this spot, a mile north 
Of the river Thames. 

It seems almost hopeless to attempt to grapple 
with the great tpiestion of disposing of the sewage 
witU which the noble river Thames is so choked 
Ihat in some places below London Bridge it is 
better than an open drain. Many systems 
been proposed, and much money •has been 
^t without any apparent result. We are 


of opinion that the work is too vast to be success- 
fully undertaken as a whole, and that the problem 
must be attacked in detail and before it begins 
to assume such monstrous proportions. For some 
time past a method of dealing with sewage has 
been in successful operation at Kingston-on- 
Thame.s, which from its simplicity is culled the 
ABC method. By this system the liquid sewage 
is treated by chemicals other than lime, by which 
it is purified, and solid matter is thrown down to 
be ultimately dried, and sold for an excellent 
manure at seventy shillings per ton. The effiuent 
water is afterwards poured out into the Thames in 
a clear and inoffensive condition. This process 
is worked by the Native Guano Company of 29 
New Bridge Street, Blacklnars, London. 

A writcj’ in an Amencaii paper gives a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the bison has in a 
little more than twenty years been almost extir- 
pated. He tells us that in 180b large firms organ- 
ised hunting-parties, and paid two and a lialf 
dollars for every bison as he lay dead on the 
plains. The piofessional hunter used to hunt on 
honseback, ana as be approached closely enough to 
the bison to almost touch the animal as he I’ode 
by its side, he fired the fatal bullet, and the 
animal fell. He himstdf has killed more than 
a hundred bisons in one day, bunting in the 
manner described so long as the horse ho rode 
could keep up. A few years afterwards, improved 
rifles were brought forward, ami the slaughter 
was conducted in a diflferent manner. The horse 
assisted only in finding the herd, after which the 
huntsmen would take up a ]>oRitioii on the leeward 
side nearly a mile away, and pick olf the animals 
one after another as fast as they could reload. 
The result of this wholesale slaughter is stated 
ill a pithy manner, which, however, suggests exag- 
geration, the writer telling us that in one 
(listrict, at the. close of one particular winter a 
man could travel fifty miles in jumping from one 
carcase to another. The skin was the part of the 
animal which was valued. 

Seven years ago, a geological inup of France 
was commenced on a scale of 1 500,000, which, 
according to all accounts, must be the finest work 
of the kind ever undertaken. It is now finished, 
and consists of forty-eight sheets. The system of 
colouring adopteil is that which was recommended 
at the Geological Congress held at Boulogne in 
1881. It will now probably become general in 
all other countries, to the great convenience of 
students. Using thirteen primitive colours, fifty 
distinct tints can be obtaine.d by superposition or 
difference in intensity of tone. The Sedimentary 
Rocks are coloured according to the tints of the 
solar spectrum and in their regular order. Thus, 
the Trias is coloured violet, the durassic blue, the 
Cretaceous green, &.c. ; and each shade is expressed 
in deeper shades when it is required to indicate 
that particular rocks of the system are of more 
ancient date. The Eruptive rocks appear in dif- 
ferent shades of red, which arrangement seems to 
be appropriate to them ; while the Carboniferous 
group, following an old custom, are expressed in 
shades of gray and black. This sensible plan of 
defining differences which can readily be appre- 
ciated by the eye will most certainly help on the 
study of geology generally. 

Automatic sprinklers, which are confitructed to 
pour a continuous rain of water^upou an incipient 
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conflagration, and so overcome it at a period atmospheric influences ; and a preparation of it 
before it has become unmanageable, have of late can be easily applied to metaUwork so as to 
years become common adjuncts to business pro- preserve it from rust. In Cliina it is used for 
mises. But they have one disadvantage in con- protecting buiUliUgs in which sandstone and other 
tinning their deluge until stopped by han<l, so fi*iable materials have been employed ; and it has 
that we can conceive the possibility of an uadis- for years been common to preserve buildings by 


mises. But they have one disadvantage in con- 
tinuing their deluge until stopped by haml, so 
that we can conceive the possibility of an undis- 


covered alarm leading bi more injury from water giving them a Buperticiul coating of the substance, 
than from fire. A new form of Fire-check, wliicli Tlie process migrit with great advantage be tried 
meets this dilFiculty, has recently been brought on the crumbling stonework of inaiiv of our 
forward by Mr Dowse of London. In this large towns and cities, where fumes of all descrip- 
apparatus the water is a fixed (piantity, held in lions, added to the natural action of frost, rain, 
a container of metal, and is charged with soda and sunshine, are gradually disintegrating the 
bicarbonate. Hung in the centre of this vessel mason work. 

is a bottle of strong aci<], containing also an elec- -v 

trie fuse held in a glass tube. J he contuiiiiiig A D A VP. A M T OTsTDOTsT 

vessel is fixed on or above the ceiling of the room ^ ^ D A Y D It L A Iv i ^ L O JS D U IN . 

requiring protcictiou, and its lower part terminates We doubt not there are many people in London 
with two roses much like those attached to water- that have never walked its silent streets at day- 
ing-cans. In connection with the apparatus there break ; and many residents out of town that 
is also a very sensitive therinonietric aiTangeincnt would like to know what iispect the streets of 
which causes the contrivance to act whenever the greatest city in the w’orld present at this 
the heat in the room J’eaches such a temperature early time of day - lieiice this paper, which was 
as would be caused by actual fire. When this written after a ramble through the streets one 
occurs, the fuse explodes, shatters the acid bottle, Sunday morning. Sleeplessness and u bad heod- 
80 that ail enormous mass of carbonic acid is ache induced us to turn out of bed, dress, and 
generated in the containing vessel, wu'th the result slip (quietly out into the street about lialf-past 
that both water and gas are discharged in all three o’clock. Daylight had fairly broken out 
directions. No con (lagration would withstand such upon the sleeping city; and inhaling the keen 
a deluge for more than a few seconds. morning air, we went in the direction of the 


a deluge for more than a few seconds. morning air, we went in the direction of the 

An engineer of Chicago has proposed a system l iver. As avl* passed down Southampton Row and 
of elevated raihvaya for that city, the lines to be Drury Lane, W'e met about four pei'sons, two cabs, 
at a height of one hundred and twenty feet above and thirty cats. Cats and w'aste-paper seemed to 
the pavement, so us to clear the roofs of the have taken possession of the streets ; and with 
largest houses. This i)lau is i)ut forward chiefly wliat a reproachliil look these cats eye you, as if 
on account of its non -obstruction of the light, and they highly resented your intrusion upon their 
also because its noise will not be so troublesome domains at that early hour. It was a trifle 
as that of a railway at a lower elevation. The uncanny W’alking down Drury Lane with only 
pjissengers w'ould be raised to the aerial stations black cats, w aste-paner, and a dark form huddled 
by means of lifts. This plan is never likely to be together in its rags here and there up a side-court 
carried out, if for nothing else than that it w'ould for company. From Drury Lane we reached the 
quite destroy the architectural features of a city. Strand. 

it is far better to keep metropolitan lines below' Wiiut a contrast the Strand presented now to 
ground and out of sight as much as possible ; w'hat it w'us at midnight, when the theatres had 
and although the imhealtluness of a vitiated utino- poured out their thoAisuiids, and the restaurants 
sphere may be pleaded, every one knows that qi- bars had disgorged their votaries into this 
fresh air can be secured in the tunmd.s if only important highw'ay, teeming with human beings, 


the directors of the raihvay wdll gu to the neces 
sary expense. 


some hurrying liomew'ards on foot, others trying 
to obtain a seat in an omnibus, or hail u cab, or 


The Soidely of Arts have done W'ell in offering hurrying off to catch u train, amidst the yelling 
prizes for specimens of wrought-iron gj'illes, a and shouting of men selling extra-special editions, 
mode of window decoration which is not only and the w’histliiig and shouting for carriages anil 


ornamental by day, but which affords fur 


cabs. Now the stillness and the deserted appear- 


proteetioii by night than the usual clumsy shutter ance strike one vividly, for you see the curves, 
system. The blacksmith’s art has far too long elevations, or declines of the roadway, which it 
been represented in this country by articles which, is impoasilde to notice wdien co veil'd with teeming 
how'ever necessary and efficient for their purpose, life and traffic ; and no life to be seen excepting 
exhibit no kind of taste or design. It w'as not a few men busy in carting the Sunday newspapers, 
80 once, as many old specimens of w'lought-iron and a slouching man or Uvo, tlie inevitable man, 
work bear wdtness. The revival of this beautiful in blue, and a very sleepy-luoking cab-horse, 
form of art is much to be tlesired, and the piesent attached to its vehicle, w’ljcrein the driver was 
otter of prizes has, we learn, brought forward an fast asleep. • 

amount of technical talent of a very high order. We turned dow'u Wellington Street to Waterloo 
That this is no idle statement is proveil by the Bridge, where w'e stoyiped at the coffee stall and 
three window grilles W'liich have won the prizes awoke the old lady there, wiio was snatching a 
offered, photodVaphs of which oie i-eprodiiced in short period of sleep. How well practised thm 


the Society of Arts’ Journal. 


women must be to be able to sleep, and 


Attention has recently been called to the pre- every few minutes on hearing the footsteps of' 
servAive qualities of soapstone. This maU*rial, customers ! Her helpmeet was thei'e also, and wn 
which is commonly seen in this country merely tried to engage him in cheery conversation ; %ni 
as a vehicle for rough models, generally brought he xvould not bj w^ooed that way, for, mumhihig 
from China, has great power in withstanding an incoherent reply in a grumbling tone, he f«2 
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at once into the arms of Morpheus. Dickens’s 
fat boy should have kept a coffee stalL 

We descended the steps of Waterloo Bridge and 
walked on to the Embankment < There, an inter- 
esting scene — at the same time inconsistent with 
our advanced views of Immunity— drew our 
attention. Reclining on the seats by the river, 
in all sorts of positions, were men who could not 
afford to pay for u night’s lodging. Some seats 
were occupied by persons sleeping in a perfectly 
upright position ; others were shared by sleepers 
more fortunate than their fellow-outcasts in 
annexing places, for some had half a seat to lay 
their careworn bodies on, and hugging their rags, 
endeavoured to close up the air-holes. As we 
passed by each seat of outdoor sleepers, who 
^preferred, or had to pref(ir the cool shroud of 
Nature’s covering to the stilling rooms of common 
lodging-houses, some of them were stretching their 
arms and legs ; and one young man was actually 
absorbed in the pretty lyrics of the opera Dorothif. 
One seat was occupied by four awakened politi- 
cians, engaged in an argument ou tlie amount of 
German blood in the royal family. Would our 
Queen feel flattered to know that four of her 
humblest subjects, with hardly a copper in their 
pockets, had still interest enough in imperial 
affairs to criticise her family and court at four 
A.M. on the Thames Embankment '( 

Westminster Bridge was now in onr immediate 
vicinity, and stepping on to the bridge, we lookerl 
away out to the far east, and watched the rising 
of the sun behind tlie great dome of St Paiirs. 
Here was a modern day picture for any arti.st to 
paint A cold gray colouring pervades the whole 
scene, the gray stonework of the bridges and 
Embankment, tlie gray colouring of water touched 
up with the reflection of the little fleecy golden 
Clouds stretching across the pale-blue sky, which 
received their delightful tints from the gohlen 
rays shot up from beliind the sombre dome of 
St Paul’s, i’be whole scene, was indeed charming 
in harmony of colour— cold gray, lit up with gohl. 
In this study of early morning tints, the artist 
who will paint this scene ’must not forget the 
human element in it— a scene more impressive 
than colouring of light, stone, and water ; for 
there, against the end of the stone parapet of the 
Embankment, on the top of the ste])s leading 
down to the river, stood a liaggMrd-looking young 
man, and at his feet sat his wife and two infants. 
He looked as if lie had stood there on guard 
the whole night, with contracted brow.s, and now 
fiercely staring at the rising of the sun in the 
east Perhaps that golden ray of light was tlie 
only sign to him of God's presence in the whole 
world. Blit it was touching to see Imw this hard, 
fierce-looking man, out of work and moneyless, 
gently propped up his infant child as it showecl 
siffus of dropping forward in sleep against the 
^cc3d and hard buttress. 

Should this meet the eye of some thinking 
philanthropist, we trust he will see what a splen- 
did opening there is ^re to effect a real aiul 
lasting go<)d to the poor outcast humanity of 
London. A large building might be erected in 
this city with washing facilities, so that these 
poor persons might obtain a night’s lodging for 
a penny and u thorough wash in the morning, 
^his healthy arrangement might relieye the work 
^ l^ndon hospitals. 


Turning our back to the bridge, We passed by 
the Houses of Parliament and the Abbey, and so 
emerged into the siile-walks of St James’s Park, 
where everything looked beautifully fresh and 
green ; and we passed through Spring Gardens, 
and is-siied out into Trafalgar Square. Here, too, 
had men and women been sleeping, .and some 
were now performing their morning ablutions in 
the fountains ; and some were slouching ofl' in 
all directions. But where do they slouch to ? 
VVe must say slouch, for verily they do slouch, 
dragging one leg wearily after another, with hands 
embedded in the bottom of their pockets, without 
seemingly the least idea or cure where they go 
to. 

In the Strand, on our liomeward way, we saw a 
pitying sight — an intoxicated woman well advanced 
m years, with haggard face and bleared eyes, and 
dressed in black rags and crape. Drunkenness 
and vice were written in every line of her face 
and in every curve in the folds of her dress. All 
the men and women we had met this morning 
had an appearance of health and strength Plough 
to go on battling with in this world ; but on this 
poor aged creature, hopeless despair in this world 
was branded. 

One })leasing sight we must mention in con- 
clusion, and that was the little birdcages bung 
outside the windows of the Industrial Buildings 
ill Drury Lane ; there the little songsters were 
welcoming the coming of day with thrilling 
delight. 


K 1 11 K W A L L. 

A SONNET. 

Far by the iniirgin of the Nortlicrn seas. 

All heedless of the pulse of pussing feet 
Which throbs in sluggiali life along her street, 

Sho sits beside her ruined palaces, 

A sad gray city crowned with lueiuories, 

Hearing her old Cathedral bells repeat 
The desitli-knell of the days, which, clear and 
sweet, 

Tremble.s and dies eaejh hour upon tlic breeze. 

Her heart is with her unforgotten dead ; 

The juris and vikings wlio of old went forth 
Under the raven-banner of the Noi-th 
To till the southern seas w'ith wondering drend — 

In dim strange mnrinui-s, faint and far away, 

Rise through her dreams the voices of to-day. 

P. J. Robkhtson. 
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FROM OITU TERRACE ON THE 
GRAND CANAL. 

No better post of vantajije eoulcl be imaj^ined 
whence to observe the life and manners of the 
V^enetians than the big terrace of tlie old palazzo 
on tho Grand *Canal which we inhabit. It being 
on the ‘wrong side’ of the watery street, and just 
in the middle of its iirst ben<l, we command a 
fine view of the double sweep of water — from the 
Kiva dogli Schiavoni, with its orange-coloured 
awnings, ami the gorgeous sails of the Ohioggia 
fishing-boats, to the modern iron bridge that lias 
dared to cross the same (^anal that is spanned by 
the historic arch of the Rialto. 

There is a feeling of satisfaction in living in 
one of the real palaces of which we have read 
so much, instead of being in a new-fangled, 
square-built, commouplace lodging. It is true our 
walls are rent, our marble balustrade is cracked, 
the delicate outline of our ‘dog-tooth’ cornice has 
crumbled away, the cusped arches of our tryptich- 
like windows have been filled up with bricks, our 
mosaic floors arc all cement and no mosaic, our 
fine damask and satin hangings are failed ami 
worn, our ancestral portraits have great triangular 
tears all over them, out of which tumble.^ the 
dust of ages each time the wind blows-to a door ; 
still, no one can deny that it is a palace — the very 
ruin of everything within goes to prove it Then, 
too, it props up, and is propped up by, one of the 
loveliest Lombardic buildings in all Venice ; so 
our abode acquires a sort of extra glory from its 
neighbourhood and from its need of us. 

Our apartments are on the first floor, the pia^io 
nohile^ as it called, from being that specially 
reserved in all these old palaces for their noble 
owners ; whilst the upper floors were occupied by 
the household and retainers j and the lower one, 
the front of which was generally an open arcade, 
was used as lodging for the gondoliers, for cellars, 
grain And oil stores, and *for the boathouse. Our 
palace is built thus ; and our rooms are reached 
by* three separate staircases, the grand one, and by j 
two others that come out at unexpected places, | 


and disappear in locked cupboards and dark pos- 
tages, very suggestive of romantic adventure. 

The first sign of life on the Grand Canal 
in the early morning is the passing by of long 
barges laden with green vegetables and fruit 
from the low fiat isluiid of Mazzorbo, and des- 
tined for the market at the Rialto. One such 
h.as passed as we write ; its sail is of a rich 
Indian-red witli a dark-blue tip, a fillet-work 
border running rouml it, and in its centre a 
design in orange of St (reoige and the Dragon. 
The big rudder is gaudily painted in green and 
white, and has a picture of the Madonna ou 
the part that is above water. The men who are 
poling the bai'gc along add to the variety of 
colour by one of them wearing a pink shirt and 
purple trousers. The whole thing, together with 
its green load looks, as the first rays of the sun 
glint upon ii, iike a bit of a broken rainbow that 
has dropped into the Canal and is drifting along 
on its edditjs. 

Now comes a harge heaped up with coal; now 
one with bales of cotton for the factory lately 
established here. This is followed by another 
whose cargo of square white deal boxes is guarded 
by a soldier at each end of the boat, and the red 
flag that floats over it tells us that it is dynamite 
that is passing by. Of a more peaceable sort is 
the next that we notice. A small flat bout, hardly 
moixi than a curved board, is propelled by two tall 
brown-robed figures, two Capuchin friars, who, 
with bare lieads and sandalled feet and with cords 
girding their waists, are off on a begging expedi- 
tion, hoping to return with their Franciscan cane- 
basket filled with good things for their monastery’s 
fare. • 

Presently a harca approaches the stone landing- 
place beside our palace. This barca is a pjainei; 
sort of gondola, without its graceful, dignifieid^^ 
steel prow. Out of it come, tumbling over 
other, about fifty soldiers. An early-iwtir 
ant Bcllei* of an Italian ‘Complete 
with a quick eye to business, who 
come up, seizes the opportunity, and in ^ 
his bag is open. He pulls out a of 
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and with ready wit reads a suitable sample of the 
contents of his book : * Letter from a soldier in 
Abyssinia to his brother in Italy.* In an instant 
the soldiers ore crowding round him, listening 
with interest ; many producing the few coins with 
which they can become possessors of the little 
manual, which they scan eagerly for something to 
fit their own particular case as they are hurried 
away up tlie narrow lane. 

But our attention is diverted from them by the 
stately advance of a gigantic stack of fresh green 
grass, apparently resting on tlie surface of the 
water. The flat barge on which the stack is placed 
is completely hidden by the drooping grass, and 
only the tip of the tall mast projects through it. 
On this is fixed a small sail, which looks like a 
pocket-handkerchief on a walking-stick. From a 
space at the stern, hollowed away in the stack, 
rises a column of white smoke — an odd place in 
which to be roasting coffee for breakfast ! This 
grass comes from Torcello and from the valleys of 
the Friulian Alps, and is for the sustenance of 
the cows of Venice. Tliese pass their lives in 
dark stables, and are almo.st the only animals in 
the town. It is true that both dogs and cats are 
to be found if you know where to look for them. 
These latter are sometimes to be seen peering 
through the gratings of the damp cellar-like 
ground-floor rooms in the narrow lanes, where 
they look as if they are suffering imprisonment 
under the Inquisition, so dejected an air have 
they. The cat is much in favour with the lower 
classes here for more purposes than one, as we 
learned from a Venetian friend. lie said that in 
the winter he finds it difficult to keep a cat about 
his place, for it is sure to be stolen by his poorer 
neighbours to eke out their stock of food. ‘ And 
no wonder,’ he added ; * for I can assure you that 
if kept in snow for two or three days after being 
killed, cat makes a very palatable dish.’ The 
dogs are almost exclusively to be found on the 
great lateen-sailed boats that bring cargoes of 
wood from the Alps of Cadore and charcoal from 
Istria and Dalmatia. These dogs are taken on 
shore so rarely that, should one i)e seen running 
through the streets of Venice, it would be apt to 
be thought mad, and treated accordingly. 

But wc have rather wandered from the Canal. 
Now we see coming from the direction of San 
Marco a large flat barca^ with a square cabin 
taking the place of the black movable cover 
of the gondma. Its windows are small, and are 
strongly grated with iron. This, as well as the 
presence of four or five big armed carabinieri, tells 
» us that the boat has come from the prison near 
the Doge’s Palace.* By the exertion of a little 
hnagination, the dark figures behind the iron 
bars become Silvio T®ellico and his friend on 
their sad journey to the prison in the castle of 
Spielberg. 

Of a very different character is the next barge 
that comes gliding along, its big ^il catching tne 
, . breexe that mis just sprung up, so that the man 
at the stem with his long litne oar has only to 
and act rudder. Heaped up "in wonderful 
E beds, tables, chests, bundles of 


clothes, piles of plates and dishes, old pictures, 
and a sort of shrine with rusty sconces and a brass 
hanging lamp ; whilst at the prow are half-a- 
dozen women and children eating their breakfast 
of polenta as they sail along. It is a family 
moving bodily to a new abode. As the old and 
the new door-steps are both washed by the water 
of canals, no need for packing up or neat arrange- 
ment of goods. When the barge came to tne 
door, all that had to be done was to trundle 
everything into it, lighted charcoal stove and all, 
and sliove off. 

As morning advances, life becomes very busy 
just under our windows. Onr abode is at a 
corner between the Grand Canal and the narrow 
lane of which I have spoken. This lane ends in 
three little wooden piers, that jni out fan-like 
into tlie water, and hero tliore are moored by 
ni^ht and by day eiglit or ten gondohis, for at 
this spot is one of the many ferries by which 
the wide water-way can be crossed. By night 
only two sleepy gondoliers are on duty to carry 
over belated wanderers ; but now the bustle of 
the day begins, and the boatmen, collecting one 
by one, are soon at work setting their gondolas 
in trim order. There is much sponging of their 
shining black surfaces, and beating of tbeir 
cufibions and small square carpets, and grtfat 
polishing up of the brass knobs ami plates that 
give brightness to the uniform black of the boats. 
On the opposite shore is another set of piers, 
where you land in a wide open space called a 
campo, in front of a church. This camjx) in old 
times having been a green field the term is still 
given to the stone-pavc’d piazza. A memory of 
the past greenness remains, however, in the shape 
of a broad spreading vine supported on poles and 
trellis-work, wliich forms a cool bower, m which, 
sliacled from the hot sun, gondolier and pas- 
senger alike can rest Beneath this bower is a 
small wooden shrine, whose doors stand open, 
showing a picture of the Virgin and CliiM. 

The doings of these ferry-gondoliers nro a 
constant source of inteivBt and amusement to us. 
From our terrace we get to know by sight the 
wives and children, who come twice a day bring- 
ing them tbeir meals. The women, with their 
coloured shawls gracefully draped around their 
heads and shoulders, remind us of the Fast ; and 
no doubt this mode of wearing it comes from 
the veil of those lands with which old Venice 
had such a close connection. Fifty gondoliers 
with their boats are appointed by the munici- 
pality tx) this particular ferry, and, while free 
to serve some of tlie hotels near by, and get what 
custom for long and short distances they can, 
are bound to be always in suflicieiit numbers at 
the ferry to carry over without delay all those 
desiring to cross. The charge is only one soldo 
(a halfpenny), not a heavy fare ; but the working 
classes do not even pay this, the gondoliers beine 
often content to receive from them two-fifths of 
this small sum — two lomhardi, as they are called. 
These tiny coins, whicli never come within reach 
of the ordinary traveller, are signs of the povexty 
of the lower strata of Venice life. We have 
often been pleased to see how little gre^y are 
these gondoliers, who are apt to get from travel- 
lers the reputation of being rapacious. Continu* 
ally, when we have crossed, our boatman, on the 
strength of the full fare having been paid by U8| 
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our terrace 0 

jwould coll in some poorer brethren and carry 
them over for nothing. 

During the clay our ferry landing-place is 
frequented by various itinerant merchants. One 
girl, with the braids of her hair twisted like 
cockle-shells on each side of her liead, ami her 
wooden shoes tied with red and blue ribbons, 
comes crying, * Bestio, O le belle bcstiej' 
(Beasties, 0 the beautiful beasties!); these 
^beasties' being an odd crab, peculiar to Venice, 
which has a huge bunch of red coral nearl}’^ 
as big as itself. They are sold at from one to 
three soldi each. The men are very fond of 
them, and sit on the railings of the piers with 
their heels tucked into the crossbars, nibbling 
and munching away at the pink claws lialf their* 
oft-tiine. Then the aqmiwlo finds them out, and 
tempts them from their crab-sucking hy his cry 
of ‘ 0 la freachezza ! O la pui’ita. ! O la bibita 
aristocratica !’ (O the freshness! 0 the purity! 
0 the aristocratic beverage !) as he sets down in 
their midst his covered pail of iced water and 
his gaily -painted tray on legs with its bottles and 
glasses. This stand is generally embossed all 
over with fancy-gilt nails and old coins, and 
with brass ami iron figures and glittering ciuio- 
sities. The bottles contain sweet sirups and 
lemonade, and, alas, too often, (jraspa, the worst 
enemy of the Venetians. This qraspa is a spirit 
extracte<l from the refuse grapes afU^r all tlic 
juice has been pressed out. It is of the nature of 
fusel oil, and is even worse in its effects on the 
drinker than thc5 French absinthe. Wo arc liappy 
to see, however, that ‘ oiir ferry ’ is pretty abste- 
mious oil the whole. At times the men seem on 
tile brink of assaulting each other, so fierce rages 
the battle of vituperation and gesticulation ; but | 
it all means nothing, and live minutes later they j 
will be sitting with their arms round each other’s 
necks. 

Once a day at least our ferry is visited by a 
hdi'ca ridorante^ a broad llat-bottomed boat, in 
which stands at one end a huge bowl of maca- 
roni, •covered with a bit of blanket to keep it 
hot. Near it is a big pan, stamliiig on a 
charcoal stove, in which fish of all shapes and 
kinds are frizzling — from innocent sprats to pulpy 
Victor-Hugo-like devil-fishes, with their long | 
finger-like Haps and suckers ; and the cuttle-fish 
wirii its sepia bag and one white bone. Awful 
creatures these, that nothing hut starvation and 
despair would, you would think, induce any one 
1 to touch ! Here, however, they are necessaries of 
life, and the ristomnti's small stock is soon ex- 
hausted. A barrel of wine in the prow and a bijj 
basket of rolls complete tlie stock-in-trade — ‘and 
all,’ says our gondolier Pippo, * for next to 
nothing.’ 

Pippo is a Ull spare-built young fellow of 
twenty-eight, with hair and moustaches of the 
sunniest hue. The old-established notion of dark- 
haired Italians is only in part a true one, for hero 
in Venice you meet almost as many golden or red 
heads as in England. We learned from Pippo 
tliat his gondola cost him about fifteen hundred 
francs when new, and that it will last good for 
onljp about ten years, so that if his food is cheap 
the implements of his industry are dear, all the 
more that the flat bottom of the gondola gets 
so clogged with barnacles and sea- weed that the 
boat has to, be shored and scraped every mouth, 


and during certain months every fortnight The 
brass ornament which secures the arm-cushions^ 
and which is the^ chief decoration of the gondola* 
suggests the origin of the shape of the boat itsdf 
— tiic sea-horse, which abounds in the lagoons of 
Venice ; the upright steel prow, with its dignified 
bearing, being modified from its head, and the 
small curl of steel at the stern answering to its 
tail. That in early times all ships were fashioned 
after the forms of aquatic birds and beasts is very 
apparent to any one who sees the small craft in the 
Greek and Turkish waters ; oftm the prow prolongs 
itself into the head and long neck of a sea-serpent 
or of a swan, the great side rudders being like 
a splay foot or a fin. Tlien here in Venice even 
tile coal barges have all large eyes sculptured or 
painted on them, the iris being a hole through 
wliich runs the cable. Tlie smaller barges often 
have but a dab of whitii paint, but you cannot fail 
to recognise tlie rudimentary eye. 

But now the boats at tlie ferry all .seem seized 
with a sudden frenzy. The water swashes up and 
down over the steps, and the gondolas are sent 
biiniping ugaiirst tlie piles that stand in the water 
round tlie piers and the yitla::t:o door-steps. One of 
the small canal steamers has passed rather nearer 
inshore than usual, and has caused by its swell all 
this confiusioii. There is a terrific exchange of 
abuse shouted in stentorian tone.s, ivhich gradually 
calms dow’u us tin*, steamer gets beyond shouting 
distance, and the word -odd ie.s nrul the ivater-eddies 
die out together. Theoretically, for poetry’s sake, 
ive are bound to lament the presence of these 
steamers on the Grand Canal ; but, shall we own 
it? in practical life we are nio.st grateful to them, 
a.s, indeed, are all the Venetians. They are trim, 
w'cll-beliaved boats, '^riiey condiime their own 
smoke, ami go on their ivay inconveniencing no 
one and helping many. There is an idea that 
they miust take work from the gondoliers; but 
this is a n. take, for the class they chiefly carry 
never enter a gondola at all. In a city whei’e the 
average woi’ker, wdiether nuiii or woman, only 
g*'ts one franc a day, few of the lower classes 
could aflbrd a boat that costs a franc an hour. 
Then the vi.sitors, to whom seeing Venice means 
glidiim about its picturesque canals in a gon- 
liolu, nave little occasion or temptation to use 
the which is the very oad name given 

by the Venetians to the steamboats. 8o they are 
mo.stly u-sefiil to the very numerous poorer classes. 
Some old folks wdio, living in the cxtieme north 
and iiorth-w^est of the city, have actually never 
been to the centre, are now able at last to make 
the journey all the w*ay to San Marco ? 

The next thing that catches our eye, as we sit 
during afternoon tea on our terrace, is an elegant 
landau. It luis a blue body and red wheels,: 
and is poised between the seats of a wide barg6/. 
whicli bears it, as if in ^triumph, along 
unaccustomed road. Great* is the astonishment 
its appearance creates amongst our gondolier^ 
Wlience it comes and wdiither it is going in tift; 
cit}^ of w^atery ways and staircase bridges Is 
mystery. Not less odd is it to see, foUotv^' ^ 
landau, two sentry-boxes going up to the 
tlie Ih;mia dd Mari>. ; and in the distance, 
lightly over the rippling waters of the 
branch of ^ the canal, three massive 
carriages. 

But in our observation-making and ^ 
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taking the clay has slipped by ; and as we finally 
step in from our terrace, the last rays of the sun 
are setting a burnished crown on the campanile of 
San Marco, and touching as with fire the golden 
wings of the angd on its summit. 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

Bv David Christie Murray, 

Author of *Val Strange,’ ‘.Joseph’s Coat,’ 

‘Rainrow Cloi.D,’ ptc. 

CHAPTER XXXVIT. 

Tobias, being now u geritlemiin at large, and 
having reached that blissful lubberland of do/ce 
far nienU towards which lie had all his life long 
looked with yearning but hopeIc.ss eye.s, it seemed 
to him the most natural and befitting thing in the 
, world to settle iiciir the scene of his discovery and 
to pose there as a personage. The public-house | 
was the readiest place to pose in, but his miiul | 
ran away from the thought of its temptations 
08 a whipped dog runs from a shaken stick. 
Ho took cheap lodgings in a labourer’s cottage, 
and hoarded up a whole half of his weekly 
income. 

A few months ago he would have spent his 
last threepence on ruiu without so much us 
troubling to ask where the next might come 
from. Now, with that smldeuly developed eye 
for the future, he began to exercise a tlioiisand 
mean pi’ecautioms. The siiimuer was barely be- 
ginning, but beyond the sumuiei*, winter lay, ami 
he looked with dreadful prophetic eye towards 
the time of rain and snow uiul cold. 

*I ought to be supplied with coal for notliing,’ 
said Tobias ; ‘ but 1 am too well acipiaiuted with 
the heartless ingratitude of men for that. I shall 
be expected to disburse a pecuniary considera- 
tion for it.’ 

He began betimes, therefore, and w'as at all 
hours lo be seen ])rowliiig about the roads on 
' which the coal -wagons travelled. He carrietl 
with him a tattereil old carpet-bag, and stooped 
for any fragment of coal which had fallen, if 
it were no bigger than a hazel lint. Rotten 
branches, bits of stick of any sort, found their 
way into this receptacle, and at niglit he would 
sometimes empty out half-ivdozeu pounds’ weight. 
From the time of the beginning of this habit, 
nobody ever saw Tobias witliout the carpet-bag, 
which he lugged about with an uullaggiug in- 
dustry. 

One fine day he found himself by a breach 
in the hedge beside a great inossgrown wall, and 
eeeing a biggish handful of. half-rotted hedge- 
stakes, dry and ripe for burning, witliiii reach, 
be took a cautious look about him and .scrambled 
tiirough the breach. The land sank here, and 
was thick with brush and bramble ; and lying 
there, hidden for who knows how many years, 
,Wei« the remains of an old gate, which had' 
fallen almost to matchwooL Tobias went for 
this prisse exultantly, and filled his bag with frag- 1 
menu, ‘He was in the very act of rising from his 
knees, when a sudden vista opened up before 
Win. A stone had been removed from the wall, 

? and through the hole thus made he could see into 
Ine grounds beyond it. He peered with interest, 
see an archway with a heap'*of pictur- 
ruins nve it This was not in itself a 


fascinating spectacle, and he had already satisfied 
a feeble momentary curiosity, when Snelling came 
in sight, with an aspect so stealthy and a face so 
pale that Tobias knelt and stared as if rooted to 
the spot. 

The horrors of the night had been too much for 
the intending criminal, and Snelling had no 
c<jurage to face them anew. But now, with the 
housekeeper being away for her marketing, and 
John by special leave picnicking with Will Gregg 
and divers others of his comimnions in the Quarley 
Woods, he had full three hours clear. He had 
determined to finish his deadly work that day \ 
j but lonely as he knew himself, he was in a fury 
j of fear lest he should be discovered at it. At 
I every step he looked to rigljt and left with a 
guilty horror which filled Tobias with wonder ; 
and there was a something so stealthy and yet so 
threatening in his whole motion and aspect, that 
the aimizeil watcher could make neither head nor 
tail of his own surmises. 

j The fir.'^t thing Snelling did was to enter the 
! archway, ami there, drawing a newspaper I’rom 
j his pocket, he unfolded it and spread it like 
I a carpiit on the grns.*^, pushing it closely agaiihst 
the wall and folding its edge upward there. 
When he had done thi.x, lie came out, stepping 
on ii])toe, with face and gesture so marked with 
guilty fear, that a child could not have mis- 
read him. He looked hither and thither, and 
listened with bent head. Next, he drew a small 
pointed implement from his pocket, and returning 
to the arch, began to pry at the wall. Ho had 
not worked a minute, when some fancied noise 
arrested him, and he came stealing out on tip- 
toe. 

What in the name of wonder could it mean ? 
Like a ray of light the thought came — Buried 
Treasure ! 

‘1 will have a finger in that pie,’ said Tobias. 

It was all very well for the little Joiisseraii to 
resolve valorously on facing Shurthouse with a 
rciiuest lor his daughter’s liand ; it was another 
thing to storm the breach of British prejudice. 

‘1 shall have to ])ut my self-love in my pocket,’ 
said Joiis-serau. ‘I shall have to put my patriotism 
in my pocket too. If I am accepted at all, and 
that is not very likely, I ahall be taken fault de 
mieux and with a desperate sori'ow.’ 

He knew something, but not all, of the midland 
rustic’s invincible ignorance of things and ])eople 
outside immediate ken. He had been told in 
pretty plain language already that he was an 
outer barbarian. He knew that his neighboura 
for the time being regardetl him as a sort of inno- 
cent, harmle.s8 savage ; and though he was one of 
the best-humoured and sweetest hearted fellows 
in the woi'ld, the self -.satisfied ignorance with 
which the good stupid folk patronised their social 
and intellccUml superior did really sometimes gall 
him. If it had stood entirely by itself, it would 
have been pure comedy to him ; but it weighed 
heavily against his be.st hopes, and so was merely 
dmll no longer. 

On the day after his parting with Cecilia, ho 
attired himself as if for a’visit of ceremony, 'and 
with a heart alternately full of resolute courage 
and despair, made his way to Shorthouse’s resi- 
dence. Since tlie achievement of his portrait, 
Shorthouse had realised a fondness for the crim* 
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eon pi usli waistcoat and the blue cloth coat with France, is there landed proprietor, and is worth 
brass buttons such as he had never known before, six hundred pounds in the year. lie has no child 
He had begun to be awake as to their artistic but me. That, sir, is my position.’ 
value, and liked to posd in them to himself, and Shorthouse’s g^ize had grown more and more 
to sit in his own armchair with pot and pipe, dogged as the artist spoke, and under his uncom- 
looking as like his own picture as jiossible, and proiniaing stare speech was increasingly difficult, 
feeling fully conscious oi the resemblance. It ‘Well,' said Shorthouse, ‘that being so, you’re 
was a simple kind of vanity to assail a man of his pretty well to do. — But now, wdmt’s all that got 
years ; but he found a great pleasure in it, and it to do along with meV’ 

hurt nobody. The best clothes were not to be ‘ If I should marry,’ said the artist, ‘ I should 
worn lightly and without occasion, and so the settle upon my wife my whole belongings. 1 am 
treat was not one of every day ; but on the morn- 1‘roteKtiuit. You can inrpiire of my character 
ing of Jousserau’s visit, Sliorthou.se had a call to of all who know me, and I will give you every 
pay, and could afford himself the treat. ease to do that.’ 

Cecilia saw her lover’s arrival from her own ‘ Yes,’ said Shorthouse ; ‘ I sec where you’re 
chamber window and was overwhelmed by her a-driving. Co along.’ 

emotions. She dreaded to think of what wouhl ‘It is in short, sir,’- Jousserau concluded, ‘that 

happen, and she of course admired Jousserau’s I present niy-^elf as a suitor for your daughter’s 

courage, wdiilst e^iC de.spaired of the eflect he hand.’ 

might produce. Her father’s opinions were not ‘ So 1 supposed,’ said Shorthouse. ‘I ’ll tell you 

easily changeable ; and with regard to Jousserau’s what it is : you can present yourself at home, 
offer lie was likely to be as obdurate as he had with “No” for a answer.’ 

ever been about anything in his life. It may be The manner of the speech was as bluffly insult- 
confessed that .loiisserau’s task was easier than the ing ns its matter, and Jousserau felt it. But it 
girl’s. It wa.s he, to be sure, who had to face the was robbed of half its sting by the fact that he 
dragon opjiosition ; but meantime, as always in had expected it, and lie was too firmly set upon 
''e best autheiilicated fairy stories, the maiden his purpose to allow himself to lose temper or 
Hed tremulous, powerless to strike a blow for to be beaten finally at the first assault, 

her knight’s life or her own freedom. In the ‘Sir,’ he said, therefore, ‘I shall ask you to 

authentical^d fairy stories the knight always wins, think something of Mees Cecilia’s happiness before 
and the damsel is always ilelivcred ; but in null you decide. 1 tlid meet Mees Cecilia yesterday, 
life it is not so. Tho dragon of British prejudice and slie was distrc‘.ssed, and did not speak. I 
was 'very unlikely to yield, she thought, to a took the liberty to ask of her if it was that 
French assault of arms. * you had forbidden her to speak. 8he told me 

The Bcrvant*girl announced Jousserau’s arrival ; “Yes.” I said then that I must try to change 
and the farmer quitted his pose hastily and took your mind.’ 

up his position on the whitened hearthstone ‘You did, did you?’ said Shorthouse. ‘Well, 

before the kitchen fender. if you’ll be advised, you ’ll save a deal o’ trouble. 

‘Show the young man in, Jane,’ he said gruflly ; You miglit just as well get up and tell this 
and Jousserau, standing at the door, heard feel- house to walk away as ask me to change my 

ingly the unpromising tone in which he spoke, mind about that. 1 ’m not a man as changes hia 

‘Well,’ said Shortliou.se gruffly, ‘what can I do miml that e - ;y.’ 

for you this morning ?’ ‘Pardon me,’ Jousserau went on, deeperntelv 

‘1 wish to ask,’ said Jousserau, standing un- but quietly, and with every outward sign of self- 
covered before him, ‘ if you will give me five possession. ‘ Mees Cecilia has obeyed your 
minutes of your private time V She is dutiful daughter, and will continue to 

‘Jane,’ said tho farmer, addressing the girl, obey your wish. But forgive ' me, sir; I know 

‘you can find something to do in the dairy, 1 you a man of a good heart You will not wish 

daresay. — Take a cheer, Mr Jousserong.’ to make youi’ child unhappy. If Mees Cecilia 

He remained standing, and Jousserau naturally wishes that I say no more, I will not trouble 
followed his example. her again, or you. But, it seems to me just 

‘ 1 should desire,’ the artist began, ‘in the first that 1 should ask, “Will you speak to Mees 

place to say to you what are my hopes and ex- Cecilia?”’ 

pectations, and what is my po.sition in the ‘No,’ said Shortliouee bluntly; ‘I won’t sneak 

world.’ to ^liss Cecilia ; and I won’t have you speaking 

The farmer, turning half-way round, deposited to Mis.s Cecilia neither. You’ve mended up your 
his long Broseley on the bill mantel-piece, and English a bit labdy, and it seems by this time as 
ramming his clenched fists into the pockets of if you could understand what was said to yon. 
his riding breeches, faced his companion anew Now you tek this from me, plain and straight : If 

with a look of dogged waiting. ever my gell says “ I will” at the nuiiTiage altar, 

‘Some months ago,’ pursued Joiusscrau, who her ’ll say it to a brotlier-Eimlishman. I)* ye tee** 
had taken great trouble with his English, and me? D’ye uiidorsland? iVe nothin’ agen you,, 
had all night long rehearsed the scene in his so far a.s I know. 1 don’t want to put the thilig ^ 
mind — ‘ some months ago I gave up a situation no rougher than it has got to be put ; but whi^' 
which brought me -twelve pounds a week, I had I ’ve got to say a thing, 1 like to say it. I’v0 
held it for four years, and had saved .sixteen what I’ve got to say this time, and I look td buf , 
hundred pounds. I have now two thousand done with it.’ / - ' ; 

pouttds at the bank of Castle-Barfield. I can Did ever the fatherly dragon *- 61100101 ^ 
make by my work half as much every year. In knightly suitor with more uncorapromisiii|f | 

time it is likely that 1 make more— perhaps fiance ? Cecilia listening on the stairs mdHdS-itito ■ 
much more. My father, who lives at Arles, in noiseless t^ars, and stole back to her 
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y:|ie«pairing. Jousserau stood pale and troubled, 
and for a little time said nothing. By-and-by, 
however, he drew liimself together, and then he 
said an unwise and unguarded thing : ‘We arc 
both young, and we can wait.* 

* Look here, young sir,’ cried the fanner ; ‘ you 
shall do none of your waiting about my doorstep. 

I worn thee now, mind me, if I catch thee at that 
it shall be the worse for tliee. I ’ll have no j 
maggoty fancies put i’ my gell’s head. You ’d be.st | 
o back to your own country and wait there. If 
catch you sneaking about my place, you and me 
will quarrel.’ 

. ‘Sir,* returned Jousseraii, self' possessed again, i 
Mt will take two to quarrel ; and I shall not 
quarrel witli Mees (Cecilia’s father.* He bowed. I 
The farmer turned round to take hia pipe again ; 
and tlie suitor went his way, naturally depressed 
by the resiiU of his interview. Not a scale of tluj 
‘‘irniour had been dinted, but tlie errant 
; knight was wounded sorely, and the imprisoned 
tinsel wept in her tiuret. 

‘Cecilia I’ her father bellowed up-stairs after a 
lengthy pause. ‘ Come down here ; 1 ’ve a word 
to say to you.’ 

The girl sponged her eyes witli fresh water, and 
making what hasty pretence she could of being 
her natural sedf, run down-stairs with reddened 
; eyelids and new tears in her eyes. 

‘What’s the matter with you?’ Shorthouse 
demanded firmly, 

‘Nothing, father — nothing.’ 

I ‘Ah I* said papa ; ‘I see. Thee ’st been a-listcnin’. 
f I can save myself tlie trouble o’ talkin’, then. 
Tell me the truth. Thee know’st what ’s hap- 
pened 

‘Yes, father’ — in the faintest frightened whisper. 
‘And that’s what thee’st been cryin’ for?’ — No 
answer this tiinc, hut only a fre.sb outburst of 
tears, and a blushing face hastily covered up in a 
handkerchief. — ‘All right, my gell.’ He walked a 
pace or two up and down the room, then struck a 
fucifer match and applied it to the bowl of his 
pipe, and so sat down nutting stolidly. ‘ You think 
it’s hard, 1 dessay,’ ne went on philosophically. 
It came easy to him to be jihilosophical, for he 
wa« not the one who suirere<l. ‘ In a year or two, 
Cocilia, you’ll be thankful for what I’m a-doin’ 
for you now.’ — The girl thought otherwise, but 
said nothing. — ‘What d’ye think ’ud hajjpen. to 
you hereufterwards if I was to let you inarry a 
foreigner now'? — Anybody, to look at you,’ he 
continued scornfully, ‘ ’ud think as you was 
a*bein* ill done-by. What d’ye think I’m doin’ 
except for your own good, ye baggage ? D’ ye 
thinK it matters to me who you marry ? 1 ain’t 
B-agoin’ to marry a Frenchman. It’s me os is 
B-eavin’ you from all manner o’ troub]e.s and 
worries, and here you sit a-cryin’ at me as if 1 
rWBS a-hurtin* you.* 

^ Poor Cecilia thought that if she had w'anted to 
be aaved from marryhig the Frenchman she might 
bikye felt differently. But she did not w'ant to 
"be from that doom. And to hear Achille 

r ken of a« if he were something beneath the run 
{Common men, in place •'f being so inhnitely 
above tbem os her lover nvos sure to be, was surely 
bard for any girl to hear. There w'as something 
irbmahtic Bpa fine in having a sweetheart who was 
Ipre^eiv and the sentiment was none the less 
her because she loved heV lover for 
— - — ______ 


better qualities than that, and had a very fair 
understanding of his general worth. He was 
an artist— a man of genius— a gentleman— infi- 
nitely better than the crowd of men she knew. : 
She w^ould no more have dreamed of setting the 
one solid English pretender to her hand on the 
same level with Jousseraii than she w'ould have 
dreamed of evening a hind from her father’s fields 
with Snelling. Mr Snelling w'as all very well in 
his way, no doubt; and if she had never seen 
Achille, she might even have married him, in 
deference to her fatheFs wishes. But then wdiere 
would have been the tender enthusiasm, the 
adoring woi*ship, the timid heai’t-beat, the raptur- 
ous silent acknowledgment of a look or w'ord 
which blessed her now, and made life a constant 
succession of delightful emotions? The little 
Jousseraii was like a king among men, to her 
raptured fancy. And quite properly and natur- 
all3% the more he was denied to her, tlie more she 
carwl for him, until the allection, wdiich if left to 
itself would have llcnved on tranquilly and equably, 
stormed along in a series of cascades as big and 
noisy as the young lady’s nature could find room 
and voice for. 

‘I’ll tell thee what it is,* said papa, who was 
just the man for extreme measures, ‘Thee ’It 
never get this nonsense out o’ thy head till thou ’rt 
provided with a husband. I’m a-goin’ to tek this 
matter in liaiul myself, and 1 shan’t be long afore 
1 make a bend of it. I picked out a man for 
thee months ago, and you kep’ him sbilly-sbally- 
iu’ with I wool and I won’t, and at lust give *111111 
a “No” without rhyme or reason.’ lie set his 
pipe on tlie table with so much emphasis ns to 
shiver it in a dozen pieces, took bis hat from the 
peg on which it hung, and walked .straight out of 
tlie house, bent on heroic measures, lie took the 
>vay which led to Tallymount Hall, and finding 
the iron gates there locked against him, began to 
shake at them and to roar alternately ‘House!* 
and ‘Snelling !* 


TREASURES AND FORTUNES. ‘ 

We never hear in our time of a single steamer 
carrying the load of gold, silver, platt;, and 
treasure that was heaped in the hold of the 
butter-box of the last and earlier centuries. On 
February 28, 176S^, there arrived at Lisbon a sliip- 
of-war named the Mother of God, from Rio de 
Janeiro, having made the voyage in one hundred 
and twenty days. She had on board nine millions 
of crusades in diamonds, and about a hundred 
thousand ‘crowns tournois’ in piastres, making 
in the whole twenty-nine million and fifty thou- 
sand livres tournois. So much for a single ship. 
In 1774, two Spanish ships from Vera Cruz and 
the Havana arrived with twenty-two millions of 
crowns, exclusive of merchandise valued roundly 
at twenty-seven millions of crowns. Such exam- 
ples could be multiplied. Of the cargo of an 
English ludiaman in 1771, one item alone — b 
diamond in the rough — was valued at one hundred 
thousand pounds, ‘cominj; to be manufactured 
in England on account of one of the Asiatic 
nabobs and on the private freight of this vessel 
the policies of insurance wore opened at Lloyd’s 
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Coffee-house at a high premium, so costly were 
her contents and so doubtful her safe arrival 

In those early days of extraordinary long 
voyages, clumsy ships, and of a navigation ren- 
dered not a little insecure by the blunder's or the 
conjectures of the chart-makers, we shouhl expect 
to meet with a great number of costly disiisters, 
the more particularly since it was the custom to 
commit to a single hold the treasure that would 
in this day be distributed among eight or ten 
great and powerful steamers. Yet this sort of 
shipwreck is not nearl}" so frequently occurring 
in marine annals as would be supposed. AVhen 
it happens, it takes an historical sigiiilicance much 
more profound than that which attaches to loss 
of, life. As a costly shipwreck, La Latino deserves 
notice. -She was of thirty-two guns, commanded 
by Captain Skynner, and went ashore on the 
bank of the Fly Island l^isaage on the night of 
October 9, 1799. ICt lirst she was r(‘puted to have 
had six hundred thousand pounds sterling in 
specie on board. This was afterwards contra- 
dicted by a statement that the whole amounted to 
about one hundred and forty thousand pounds 
sterling. 

In the reign of James II., some English adven- 
turers fitted out a vessel to search fur and weigh 
up the cargo of a rich Spanish ship wdiich had 
been lost on the coast of South America. They 
succeeded, and brought home three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which had been forty-four years at 
the bottom of the sea. Captain Pliipps, who 
commanded, had twenty thousand poumls for liis 
share, and the Duke of Albemarle nimjly thousand 
pounds. A medal was struck in honour of thi.s 
event in lf{87. TJiere w;is a very costly wreck 
in 1707. She was a Dutch East liidiaman, and 
foundered in a storm within three leagues of tiie 
Texel, taking down all hands but six, and half a 
million sterling. 

In 1871 a Scotchman named Johnson patented 
a treasure-safe for sliijis. llis proposal was that 
the safe sljould be suspended at the ship’s davits, 
ready at an instant’s notice to be lowered into the 
sea. lie contrivetl that the safe should detach 
itself in the event of a sudden calamity, and fioat 
oil, to be picked up by some passing sliip, or 
washed ashore. The idea was iiigeiiioiis : but it 
is not every captain who would relish the thought 
of an unsinkablo chest full of gold and jewels 
hanging at his davits ready to the hand of the 
first daring Jack ^^•ho should depend upon a black 
night and the navigable (qualities of the chest to 
coiiie safely oil with a few hundreds of tliousauds 
of pounds. 

There was a curious kind of smuggling practised 
aboard the old ships, and there is reason to believe 
that in many instances the actual value of the 
■ treasure in foundered vessels wjis never declared. 
An example is given of a Spanish register-ship 
falling into the hands of the British. C'crtahi 
discovea-ies determined the Raptors not to sell her, 
but to break her up themselves, believing that by 
so doing they might find valuables artfully con- 
cealed. The duty on gold was high, and to evade 
it, many of the bars of that metal had been thinly 
coated with pewter, and denominated ‘fine pewter* 
in the invoice, by order of the Spanish merchants. 
The pju’ticulars of the freight are worth giving, 
as illustrative of tlie cargoes of that age (1793), 
and of the great value entrusted to a single ship. 
3 ' — — 


There were 094 cases of silver, each containing 
3000 dollars ; 33 cases of gold, besides plate and 
jewels of the value of i;600,000 ; 72 hundred of 
redwood ; 10 case^of silver in bars ; 2202 cpiintals 
of bark of different W'cights ; 2210 quintals of 
cocoa ; 4887 cases of pepper ; a great number of 
cases of lead, avooI, sugar, medical roots, gums of 
cocoa, together wdth hides, skins, barrels of honey, 
and eleven cases of the various productions of 
I Peru. ‘ This cargo,’ says the account, ‘ has been 
: two years in collecting fi*om dilferent parts of the 
coast, and is without exception the richest that 
ever was trusted on board of any single ship. It 
is impossible to form a just estimate of its value ; 
but it is certainly not overrated when it is stated 
as twelve or thirteen hundred thousand pounds.’ 
Think of the costly wreck such a vessel as this 
would have made ; and certainly, so far as her 
freighters were concerned, she was as good as 
foundered when she was captured. 

In more nuKlern times, the costliness of ship- 
wreck is to be found in the destruction of the 
fabric and her cargo rathei' than in the treasure 
on board. Whatever may bavt* been the worth 
of a galleon as a shij:), there need be no scruple 
in concluding that when brand-new her value 
would be but that of a toy in comparison with 
such ocean mail-boats as now convey specie and 
valuables. Tim sinking of an Atlantic, Indian, 
or Australian liner — even with a clean hold — 
would represent an immense treasure if told in 
(lollurs, ducats, or piastres ; and when is added 
the cargo of such a emit al»)ng with the jntssengers’ 
luggage, which would include a quantity of jewelry 
expu'cssing many thousand pounds alone, some 
astonisliing figures would be tlie result. As a 
matter of fact, our later shipwrecks do not point 
to the same heavy losses in specie and articles 
manufactured out of the ])reciou8 metals as were 
sustained in former times. 3’hc destructiou or 
capture of a .single ship in the last and preceding 
centuries would frequently signify the sinking of 
a million to a ’.aillion and a half of pounds sterling 
in ch(;sts of pieces-of-eight in ingots and bars 
and in religious decorations, and this without 
reference to the cargo, the value of which may be 
suspected when we heai* of tea selling at a guinea 
a pound. 

The Royal Ckarhr is the most notable modem 
instance of the wreck of a ‘treasure’ ship. She 
left Australia with £350,000 in her. Of this 
.sum, says Charles Dickens, in his cliapter on this 
dreadful shipwreck in the Unooninwrciul Traveller^ 
i;30(),000 worth were recovered at the time of the 
novelist’s visit to the gpot where she had driven 
ashore. 

Meanwhile, how much gold and silver, minted 
and otherwise, is annually alloat/ How many 
millions arc yearly borne over the deep to and* 
from India, America, Australia, China, and South 
Africa by English sti'amcrs ak>ne 1 There should, 
ybe no ditliculty in making the calculation, which, > 
when arrived at, must surely yield a fine idea, of ; ; 
the treasure over which the red flag flies, and fa| ,- < 
excellent notion of the trust that is reposed ’ ; 

British shipmaster, and of the high and ' 

qualities which go to the fulfilment of it. • 

Nuinemus are the instances of person^ 
ing extraordinary and often unexpefcted legB^ea. 

A railway blacksmith named Allen recently re- 
I covei-ed an estate in Hanley worth Bevcntjr thoa*> ] 
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sand pounds. The Allen family had held the 
property fr6m tlie days of the Conquest, but more 
than one hundred years ago the title-deeds were 
lost ; and in 1828 the family* were dispossessed 
through being unable to produce them. Subse- 
quently the deeds were found and the family 
estates recovered, 

A few years ago, a pleasant genial old gentle- 
man called at one of the (h’ty banks and requested 
an introduction to one of the junior clerks. The 
clerk, who had noticed the stranger, and seen 
him enter the manager’s room, was startled by a 
summons to go inside. Once inside tlie manager’s 
room the clerk found himsolf face to face with 
the stranger. The visitor immediately broke the 
ice by saying lie bad the pleasure to announce 
that by the death of an uncle, and in consequence 
of the death of several other relatives, this young 
pentlcmau was heir to a baronetcy. Hardly 
believing his ears, the clerk summoned up enough 
presence of mind to ask if it was an empty title. 
The visitor immediately and blandly informed 
him that his income was at least ten thousand 

E ounds a year, with fifty thousand pounds at a 
ank upon current account. It has since been 
ascertained that the income is not less than sixteen 
thousand pounds a year. 

The owner of a very valuable pair of trousers 
was lately advertised for in the French papei's by 
the honest finder of the same, who allowed the 
individual to whom they belongeil fifteen days 
in which to come forward. After this delay, he 
stated he would consider liimself justified in pro- 
fiting by this strange windfall, w’hicli, as he was 
in poor circumstances and about to be imuTied, 
would be very serviceable to him. On the Place 
de U Concorde ho staUid that he saw one evening 
a dark object on the ground, wliich he first took 
to be a sleeping dog. On closer inspection, how- 
ever, he discovered his mistake, and picked np 
the garment then in his possession. He took the 
trousers with him on board a boat wliich lie 
owned, and on passing them in review, noticed 
that Ihe buttons seeme<l difi’ereiit from ordinary 
ones. Prompted by curiosity, be undid the cloth 
that covered them, and found, instead of wooden 
moulds, gold pieces. Carrying his investigations 
further, he came across some bank-notes stitched 
into the w'aistband with other papers of 
value. 

Stories of extraordinary windfalls arc so fre- 
quently due to an elfort of tlie imagination, that 
we may be excused for receiving them with a 
considerable amount of reserve. Elizabeth Scott 
was found by the police in 1875 lying on 
the floor of her back-kitchen. She had been 
dead apparently for about a week, portions of 
her hands having been eaten by rats. It was 
stated that although deceased —who was seventy- 
two years of age, and lived in London — was in 
possession of upwards of ten thousand pounds in 
consols, prwlucing an income of four hundi’ed^ 
pounds a year, she never associated with any one ; 
and a search through the house resulted in sums 
of eighty-two pounds in gold and forty-seven 
pounds ID. silver being f.-Mid secreted in little 
bags between the mattresses of the bed. For many 

f ears she had been leading a miserly existence. 

t was stated that she had left no will, and had 
wly two cousins 1 i ving i n Scotland. • 
t the tame year an inquest was held in refer- 


ence to the body of James Swift, of Ancoat^ 
aged seventy-four years. The deceased was a 
man of penurious habits ; and as be was of a 
solitary and retiring disposition, seldom leaving 
his house, very little was known of him in the 
neighbourhood where he lived, though it was 
sometimes whispered that notwithstanding his 
apparent poverty, he was possessed of great 
wealth. That there was good foundation for this 
idea subsequently appeared. He was last seen 
alive at dinner-time on Tuesday prior to his 
death, at which time he was brushing the doorstep. 
Two hours afterw^ards, the attention of the police 
was called to the fact that the shutters of his 
house were fast closed. Not knowing what to 
make of this, the officer tried to gain an entrance, 
and was at length obliged to force open the back- 
door. He found the deceased lying on his back 
on the kitchen floor, with n chair on tlie top of 
him. He ajipc^ared to have been sitting in the 
chair, and to have fallen off, causing it to topple 
over with him. The body wjis cold, life being 
quite extinct, and the deceased’s watch had stopped 
at half-past two o’clock. The house was in a very 
dirty condition, and there was evidence that its 
occupant bad never slept in bed. In the coui*80 
of examination whicli disclosed these things, a 
safe was found containing deeds and mortgage 
I bonds rejireaenting about twelve thousand poiiiids- 
worth of property, and the large sum of two 
thousand pounds in gold. 

A woodman named Robinson, at Ilexbam, 
Northumberland, succeeded a few yeai*8 ago in 
establishing his claim to a quarter of a million 
I of money. 

Devonshire has been truly called the garden 
of England. In a small village in the heart 
of this beautiful counti’y stands a labourers 
cottage. It is a picturesque old place, in the 
midst of a large garden, such as we still find 
in soiiK^ rimil districts surrounding the humble 
lioiues of our agiicultural labourers. The front 
of the cottage is covered with woodbine, honey- 
suckle, and roses, through wliich two little lattice 
wiiidow.s peep out upon the passer-by, while one 
gable end is completely liiddeii by a large luxuri- 
ant grape-vine. Until quite recently, this W'as 
the abode of an old labourer and his family, 
who, tliough tlirifly and industrious, were, and 
had been all their life, extremely poor. Life to 
this poor man liad been a desperate .struggle, and 
many a time the meal consisted only of vege- 
tables fi’om the garden which he cultivated so 
carefully. Hard work had been liis lot all liis 
life, ami it never entered his head that the world 
contained for liim aught beyond the scant wage 
due to his hard ami cheerless toil. All his 
relations, so far as he knew, hail been poor, and 
there was no one from whom he could expect a 
single penny. Happening, however, to come across 
a list of names of persons who laid been advertised 
for to claim money and property in Chancery, he 
was greatly surprised and very much agitated to 
find his own name in full ; and being a man 
of more than ordinary intelligence for liis class, 
he at once communicated with the publishers of 
the list, which has resulted in establishing his 
claim to an enormous fortune, left nearly one 
hundred years before. 

In 1883, Richard Scurrah, blacksmith of WelL 
in Yorkshire, died at the age of sixty- eighty ana 
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was found, when his house was broken into by 
the police, to be dead in bed. On his nremifles 
being examined, upwards of three thouaana pounds 
was found upon a beam in the kitchen ; and 
mortgage deeds for several hundreds of pounds 
were also found in an old chest The deceased 
had no relatives. 

It was stated in 1882, that, according to a 
report from Gosport, a man named Geary, who 
had for the last twenty- five yenr.s been employed 
in a brewery there, had laid claim to an estate 
which had oeen locked up for eighty-six year.s, 
and amounted to a million and a Imlf sterling. 
One of the most remarkable incidents in con- 
nection with the case was that Geary was led 
to become a claimant through seeing an inscrip- 
tion on a tombstone in a local churchyard. 

The will of the ‘old Lady of SUimford Street,’ 
whose death, in a dilapidated house in that street, 
created some .sensation when it was ascertained ) 
she had been possessed of considerable wealth, is 
worthy of notice. Slie was the owner of other 
property in London be.sides that in l^tamtbrd 
Street ; but it appeared that other property, which 
for many years was allowe<l to run to wa.ste, in 
Snow Hill, Stoke Newington, and other places, 
and which was also supposed to belong to Iier, 
did not do so. She died worth about one hundred 
thousand pounds in the funds, had many freehohl 
and leasidiold houses ; and there was quite an oUa 
podridd of curiosities found in her house when 
search was mmle for some other will. Amongst 
other things there was a room full of caps and 
bonnets, some of the latter nearly half a yard 
long (pokes of a former generation) ; and in a 
canvas hag was found five hundred pounds in 
sixpenny, fourpenny, and threepenny pieces. She 
hatl quarrelled many years ago with all her rela- 
tions, and lier will was as follows: ‘I, Cohdkija 
Ancjetjna Read, of Stamford Street, in the 
County of Surrey, Spinster, do hereby give and 
bequeath to the Treaeui'er for the time being of 
the Hospital for the Cure of (^on8um[)tiou at 
Brompton, in the County of Middlesex, for the 
use or . the said Institution, all my household 
furniture, pictures, goods, chattels, trinkets, 
jewelry, and elfects, which may he in my dwell- 
ingj-house in which I may reside at the time of 
my decease, and also my ready money at the 
banker’s, and money in the public securities or 
funds in Great Britain, and also all other of 
rny personal estate and effects which I leave or 
bequeath to such an Institution.’ By this will, 
one hundred thousand pounds went to the 
Brompton Hospital. 

An Irishman named Moore, a native of Cavan, 
died at Ramalti, in Biumos Ayres, where, after 
a residence of forty years, he amassed the large 
fortune of four hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling. By his will, two half-brothers living in 
his native parish of Cavan were raised from a 
position of poverty to one of wealtli. 

A young labourer of Montelimart was recently 
visited by a singular stroke of gooil fortune, 
which had the immediate effect of depriving him 
of speech. An iiUscle from whom he expected 
nothing left him one million eight hundred thou- 
sand francs. At first, another will was found, 
leaving the bulk of the property l>etween two 
brothers of the deceased, who, on hearing the : 
news, proceeded to embrace each other ; but j 


their happiness quickly evaporated when a 
testament of more recent date came to light by 
which the nephew was entitled to the whole 
fortune. • 
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IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. j 

‘Who is this letter from, Jenkins V , 

‘I don’t know, sir. The ninn who brought 
it is waiting in the front office for an answer. 
He looks like a working-man dressed up in his 
Sunday clothes.’ 

Mr John Barnett, solicitor, cut open the enve- 
lope carefully, as was his habit, took out the 
enclosure, and read : 

Moredun House, 
Eldkugate, Friday y C A.M. 

Dear Sir — I am in great trouble. Mr Monkton 
was found dead in the library last night about 
nine o’clock. The cause of death was heart dis- 
ease. Could you come down here to-day and 
remain till after the funeral, and advise me with 
regard to the funeral arraugemeiits and other 
things? It is a great deal to a.sk, I know ; but 
you see I liave no I’igbt to interfere in these 
matters, ns I am no relative of Mr Monk ton’s, 
and 1 do not know what to do. Y'ou were always 
his chief friend as well uh liis legal a<Ivi.«!er. I 
am afraid of his brother coming liere when he 
hears of the death. I enclose notices which I 
will thank you to get inserted in the various 
newspapers. — I send this letter by our gardener, 
who will bring back your reply. — Yours truly, j 
Katherine AaiiLEV. | 

^Ir Barnett appeared very much affected on 
rejiding this letter. ‘Mr Monkton is dead, 
Jenkins,’ he said. ‘Found dead in his library 
last night. How very sudden ! He was here 
only two days ago, looking Jis well ns ever 
I saw him. -This lidter is from Miss Ashley. 
SIic wishe. me to go to Eldergate to-chiy ; but 
Mr Morgan is coming here in a short time, 
and I have to go out with him relative to some 
buidness which will detain me, I expect, till late 
j ill the afternoon. I will not be able to get to 
Eldergate till the six o’clock train. — I have 
' nothing particularly pressing for the next few 
, days, have 1 '{ ’ 

‘No, sir ; I don’t think so.’ 

‘Tln;n I will be able to wait over nt Elder- 
gate till after the funeral, as Miss Ashley wishes 
I will give you a note for the man. I don’t 
know when 1 got such a shock.’ 

The note despatched, Mr Barnett sat dowm 
to think over matters. Mr Monkton and he 
liad been friend-s of many years’ duration, amt 
having been often at Moredun House, Mr Bamctti 
was well ac(|uainted with Jliss Ashley, who walfe, 
orphan niece of his friend’s late wife. Mr Mpnk.':^ 
ton had no family of his own, and MisI Asbl^yj 
had lived at Moredun House for the pa^ Item 
years. Her aunt, Mrs Monkton, had died a fe^v 
years before. By the term.s of Mr Monkton*, s wiflti 
which Mr Barnett himself had drawn, the 
knew that he, along with Sir Andrew 
a wealthy neighbour of Mr MonkW% wa«’ 
appointed an executor, and a joint guardian of; 
Miss Ashlfey until she should attain the age *01! 
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twenty-one. This she would not reach for noaily 
throe years yet; and in the interval, some 
arrangement must he come to with reference to 
her. , 

‘I hope that brother of Monkton’s doesn’t 
come upon the scene, for he is a thorough scoun- 
drel, if ever there was one,’ he said to him- 
self. ‘He will^give us some trouble, if he can. 
However, he need not try to dispute the will ; 
although 1 believe he would do it in a minute, 
if he thought he had the ghost of a cliance.* 

■ Here Mr Barnett’s meditations were interrupted 
by the entrance of his client Mr Morgan, who 
had come to keep his appointment ; and in a 
^hort time both left the olfic(j together. It was 
after five in the afternoon when Mr Barnett 
ibtnrnefl. 

. ‘Confound Morgan!’ he said to Jenkins, who 
was hia head'Clerk, and who had waited behind 
the others, in case of anytliing being required. 
*I could not get away earlier. It will be after 
ten before I get to Mr Monk ton’s liouse, for 
I will have to wait till the eight o’clock train 
now. I must go home first. I shall not be 
[lack at the ofiice till Wednesday ; but if 
there should be anything particularly pressing, 

I might take a run up. You can let me know 

how things go on, Jenkins.’ 

‘All right, sir,’ answered Jenkins; and then 
Mr Barnett departed. 

He left Euston Station at eight o’clock eti 
route for Eldergate, which was distant from the 
Metropolis about two hours’ journey by mil. 
Mr Monkton's carriage was in waiting at the 
station, and he was soon being il riven up the 
avenue to the house. 

A footman, wiio appeared to bo the only one 
awake in the house, opened the door to him. 
But as he entered, an old lady, whom Mr 
Barnett recognised as a distant cousin of ^Ir 
Monkton’s, met him in the hall. She was a 
sturdy old Scotchwoman, hale and liearty, 
though upwards of sixty years of age. 

very late. I was thinking ye mighina 
be here the night now ; and T advised Miss Asliley 
to gang awa* to her betl, and I would look after 
ye if ye came. Ye’ll be ready for some supper, 
I’m thinking. — Come this way into the dining- 
room.* 

Mr Barnett followed the loquacious old lady 
into the room, where supper was immediately 
brought in. ‘I am surprised U) see //aiq Mrs 
Crawford,’ he said. ‘1 did not know you were 
here. Miss Ashley did not mention you in her 
letter this morning.’ 

/‘Because she didna ken I was coming. I’m 
staying in London wi’ my son I’eter now, and I 
;came down here this morning on a visit by chance. 
I iotmd everything at sixes and sevens, and that 
-pnir lassie greeting like to break her heart ; so I 
jiist stayed on till ye would come.’ 

^ You were quite riglit. I would have been here 
^rlier,1ft8 I told Miss Ashley in my letter, but I 
ivoB detained. — But I need not keep you oui of 
your bed, Mrs Crawford ; I can attend to myself. 
I know the way to my room/ * I have been often 
here before, you know*.’ 

* Ob, I ^ni m no hurry,’ said Mrs Crawford. She 
Ijhad dismissed the servant, and had lierself waited 
l^vifAtend to Mr Barnett’s wants. He had scarcely 
to do justice to the supper, liowever, when 


she suddenly bent forward and whispered almost 
into his ear ; ‘ He ’s here,’ 

‘Who is here? Whom do you mean?’ asked 
the solicitor, almost dropping his kijifo and fork 
in his surprise. 

‘Who should I mean but Henry Monkton, of 
course? Came here in the middle o’ the after- 
noon, and intends waiting till after the funeral, 
he says. But he may spare hirnsel’ the trouble, 
for onything he ’ll get, I hope.’ 

‘ But how did he come to hear of his brother’s 
death so speedily? It will n(.»t he in the news- 
papers till to-morrow. — Miss Ashley surely did 
not fiend him notice V 

‘No; she didna. She’s ower frichted for him 
to do the like o’ that. Slie’s keepit her, room 
ever since he came, or else she would Iiae been 
waiting here to see ye. But ye’ll see her in the 
morning i-ight enougli. He met Blake the gardener 
l)y acciileiit at the London station this forenoon, 
and got the news frae him. He has a glide stock 
o’ impudence to come here at the present time, 
when he kens bi'awly he daiirna hae showed his 
nose had his brntlier been living. — Dear, dear! 
sic a change as his death will inak in this house I 
— What’s to become o’ that lassie? Surely he 
would mind her in his will.’ 

‘ Was he supposed to have been long dead 
before ho was iound ? Who was the first to 
discover him ? Was it Miss Ashley V 

‘Ay; she was the first. He had gane into the 
library at seven; and Miss Ashley, wlio had been 
out at her t<ia at Sir Andrew Dawson’s, came 
home about nine o’clock. When she went into 
the room, he was sitting dead at his desk,’ 

‘ What had he been doing ? Reading, or 
what?’ 

‘He had apparently, been looking ower some 
paq)ers and Icth-Ts, for there were a lot lying about 
the desk. The doctor bedieves he hudua latig 
been dead when he wa.s discovei'ed.’ 

‘Well, well. I must see after things in the 
morning. It is a little awkward Henry Monkton 
being liere. — Who has charge of the keys of Mr 
Monkton’s private drawers ? Aliss Ashley, 1 pre- 
fiiiiue. V 

‘ I hae got them just now. She wasna fit to 
look after anytliing. I locked up some o’ J»he 
di’ttwers myseV since I came.’ 

‘And the ])apers that were on Mr Monkton’s 
desk, what was done with them?’ 

‘They’re just lying as he left them. I was 
feareil to touch them, and I let them lie till ye 
would see them yerseV. I suppose it will be 
ower late the nicht now. Ye can nut them in the 
safe, if ye like, for I hae the keys here.’ 

‘If you light the gas in the library, 1 will have 
a look at them before I go to bed. They will be 
better locked up, at anyrute, if Ihere arc any deeds 
ainongat them.’ 

Precedivl by Mrs Crawford, !Mr Barnett made 
his way to the library. Tliis had been liis dead 
friend’s favourite room, where he spent most of 
his time. The top of the desk was strewn with 
letters and ilocuments of varioii.s kinds, among 
wliich Mr Barnett discerned a small bundle oi 
titles, part of those connected with the purchase 
of Moreduu House. He got a newspaper, and 
bundlbd all the paper^s together. 

‘ We will put them in the safe till tu-morrow, 
when I will look them over,’ said he. ‘ His will 
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niuat be in the safe or in one of the diu were of 
this old cabinet’ 

‘ Dear luo, I thocht ye would have had his will/ 
said Mrs Crawford. ‘When I made my will, 
though gudeiieas kens I hadna much to leave, 
my lawyer, Mr Simpson, tellM me that it was 
usual for lawyers to keej) their clients’ wills.’ 

‘So it is; but Mr Monktou liked to keep his 
own, and his titles and other docimients also. 
But the' will won’t be difficult to find, for I have 
an i<lea where he kept it. I will go off to bed 
now.. I shall see Miss Ashley in the morning, 
and Mr Henry Monktou too, I suppose. He 
has not been interfering in the house in any way 
since he came, has liei!’ 

‘ No ; he has keepit himsel’ very quiet lie said 
ye would look after things when ye came, lie 
didna want to meddle wi’ onytliing.’ 

‘ I am glad to hear he is so peaceably inclined. 
You know the reason of his lust quarrel with his 
brother, I daresay V 

‘Deed do 1. I ken that Henry Monkton has 
been a ne’er-do-weel a’ his days, and that his 
brother was aye far ower gude to him. lie paid 
his debts ower and ower again ; and to think 
that after a’, he would try to rob his brother o’ 
his ain money behind his back. — I reckon Mr 
Monkioii caiiglit him in the very act o’ helping 
himsel’ to his money out o* the safe.’ 

‘Yes; and after that he ordered him out of 
his house, which he should have done long before. 
But, as you say, he was far too good to him. 
They have never spoken since. Were you in 
the house when Henry Monkton arrived? He 
did not come till the afternoon, I think you 
said?’ 

‘ No ; I was out when ho came.’ 

‘How is ho looking ? Does he seem sorry at 
hearing of his brother’s death V 

‘He was looking kind o’ strange like, I thocht, 
and seemed kind o’ startled when I came into 
the room where he was. I don’t think he had 
heard me coining till I opened the door, lie 
was civil enough, though I diiiiia keii when 1 
saw him behave sae week But of course he could 
scarcely act ony other way and his brother lying 
ft corpse i’ the house.’ 

‘Where is the body? In Mr Monkton’s own 
room? 

‘‘Yes. Miss Ashley’s is next to it. The house- 
keeper is sleeping wi’ her, in case she sliould feel 
eerie. Young peO])le are aye feared for death, 
ye ken. Y'er room is a’ ready for ye, Mr 
Barnett.’ 

‘Thank you. I know my way, Mi’s Crawford,’ 
he said, taking the bedroom candle from her 
hand as they stood together in the hall. ‘ Good- 
night. I am sorry to have kept you up so late 
on my account.’ 

He went slowly up the stairs and along the 
corridor towards the room he was wont to 
occu})y on the occasions of his visits to Morednn 
House. As he passed the door of tlie room where 
lay the dead body of his friend, so lately instinct 
with life, a feeling of awe crept bver him. A 
stillness as of the grave seemed to hover in the 
air. What a strange thing was this which men 
call (feath ! 

Next morning, when the solicitor came down- 
stairs, he found Miss Ashley in the breakfast-room. 


I She wos a slight fair-haired girl with a very pretty 
face. She wore a dark -blue morning gown. Her 
eyes looked heavy and bore the truces of recent 
tears. She gi*eetei^ Mr Barnett with outstretched 
hand. ‘Oh, it is such a relief to liave you here !’ 
she siiid. ‘ I did not know what to do ; and 
Mrs Crawford was not here when 1 wrote you. 
She would tell you that Henry ^lonkton came 
yesterday afternoon ? ’ 

‘Yes. I expected to see him at breakfast. Is 
he not going to appear?’ 

‘I do not know. He was up early, and has 
gone out somewhere, the housekeeper says. But 
we will not wait for him. Mi’s Crawford is 
liaving breakfast in her own room.’ 

* T tfxpected Henry Monkton would have been 
trying to act the master here,’ said Mr Barnett ; 
‘ but Mrs Crawford informs me he has shown no 
disposition to do so — that lie has left everything 
for me to arrange.’ 

‘She told me so too. He seems to have altered 
for the better. We could scarcely blame him 
even if he did assume the mastership in the 
house ; he is Mr Moiikton’s only near redation.’ 

‘Yes; but how did he behave towards him? 
Not as a brother sliould, cei'tainly. Had I been 
in Monktoii’s ])lace, I would ni!vcr have borne 
with him so long.’ 

‘Uncle was veiy patient witli him. 1 believe 
he always looke<l on him as a mere boy, who 
wonhl grow wiser in time. And he was only 
eight years younger than nnde, after all. He 
must bb somewhere about foi t^y-six.’ 

Mr Barnett ute his breaklust in comparative 
silence, lie was debuting vvitlun himself as k> 
the advisability of imparting to Miss Ashley the 
terms of Mr Monkton’s will at ]>rosent, or of 
leaving it till later. She had said nothing on 
the subject ; and, judging by iipiiearances, tile 
thought of tlic will or of how she herself might 
be concerned in it did not seem to be troubling 
her. Had bIiu shown any signs of anxiety 
with regard <0 wdiat she should do, or where 
•she should fter tlie funeral, Mr Barnett would 
have fell it liis duty to tell her she was amply 
provuled for ; but as it was, he thought it better 
she should remain in ignorance in the mean- 
time. 

After breakfast. Miss Ashley w’eiit up-stairs. 
Left alone, Mr Barnett decided that he would wait 
until he had seen Henry Monkton, before beginning 
his work in the library, and went out into the 
garden to smoke. He was in the full enjoyment 
of his cigar when a step coining down the giirden- 
path caiKseil him to turn round. The comer was 
Mr Henry Monkton, who held out liis hand with 
anpareiit friendliness. He wa.s a tall sallow-com- 
plexioned man, not bad -looking, witli a- restless 
look in bis black eyes. He had a moustache, 
but no beard. Saving in his comi)lcxion and his ; 
re.stles.s look.s, lie had a great resemblance to his 
dead broth er. * ' 

The solicitor took the offered liand, and bade'; 
him good -morning in .as friendly a tone its 
could muster. 

‘I have to apologise for not appeanng'^ 
breakfast,’ said Mr Monkton. ‘I had a headftcl»4 . 
and went out to walk it off. I am in . 

now. — 1 believe yotfeame lost night?’ : / ; 

‘Y"es. You were in bed, 1 think*- I 4ftW 
no one saveTMrs Crawford.* 
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‘ She would keep you in talk at aiiyrate. How 
her tongue does go ! I never can make out half 
she says. Confound these ])Oor relations, always 
cropping up ! — Have you seen, Miss Ashley this 
morning 1 She was not very well yesterday.^ 

* I saw her at breakhist She has gone to her 
room now. — You would be sorry to hear of your 
brother’s death V 

‘I have good reason to be sorry. A better 
brother man never had. I am afraid 1 was a sore 
trouble to him. I am glad, however, that our 
last quaritd was made up before he died ; I should 
never have forgiven myscdf otherwise.’ 

‘Then you have seen him lately?’ naked Mr 
Barnett in surprise, whicli he did not attempt 
to hide. 

*I aaw him in the city on Tuesday, and spoke 
to him. lie had been at your oflice. He was 
rather stern at (irat ; but he had always a warm 
side to me, bad us I wa.s.’ 

Mr Barnett doubted Mr Monk ton’s statement 
very much, but did not t(;ll him so. lie only 
remarked : ‘It must be a great comfort to you 
now as things have happened.’ 

‘Yes; it is a comfort, n.s you say. — Will you 
be good enough to have a look through my 
brother’s papers and arrange them if they need 
arranging? You undersLind such thingK. He 
would liave liked you to do it, I know.’ He 
spoke as though conscious that by his own wicketl 
coijduct in the past he had forfeite<l all right 
to interfere in hi.s brother’s affairs. 

Mr Barnett, although wondering not a little 
at the position Henry Monktou was taking up, 
wisely refrained from making any remark, lie 
merely said: *I was just waiting to see you 
before I began. — I will g() in now ; ’ and left Mr 
Monkton standing alone. 

Before he could begin his work amongst the 
documents, the arrangements for the funeral 
required to be seen to, and the afternoon was 
pretty far advanced also when he at length set 
himself down to work in earnest. He first of all 
opened the safe, took out the papers which he 
had wrapped up in the newspaper the previous 
night, and placed them on tlio (le.sk in the middle 
of the floor. 

‘I had better And the will in the first place,’ 
thought he. ‘ 1 can’t understand Henry Monk ton’s 
behaviour at all, so different from his usual style. 
One would think that he already has an idea how 
the will stands, or he would be u<;ting differently. 
He must have come down here simply in u lit 
of bravado, and with the intention, perhaps, of 
deceiving the people around by a prcttuice of 
regret for the brother he has lost. He can’t 
cheat me, however, with his hypocritical talk. 

wonder if he knew that the will wa.s in 
hia brother’s possession, or if he thought I 
hud it ? — Here is a bundle of titles ; the will 
may be amongst^ them. I have seen Monkton 
take it out from Sue of these drawers before, 

I think. This one is half empty. Some of 
these papers on the desk probably have been 
kept in it.’ 

He sat down and unlocMjaji the piece of pink 
tape with which the documents were tied together 
and scrutinised each carefully. ‘It is not amongst 
these at onyrate,’ he said, laying them aside 
vUnd takfng out another smaller bundle. ‘Nor 
fliewj either/ he added, after glancing over this 

second lot. ‘After all, it m^ be in that old 
cabinet or in this desk ; but I should think he 
would not keep anything but letters or things 
of that kind in either of these two places.’ 

He happened to turn round after closing the 
drawer, and the bundle lying on the desk attracted 
bis attention. He unwound the newspaper which 
enveloped its contents and scattered the papers 
loosely over the desk. A slight scrutiny con- 
vinced liim tliat they consistecf chiefly of letters 
and circulars of one kind and another, some of 
them dated many yi^ars back. These he paid Jittlo 
attention to. Then came part of the Moredun 
Hou.se titles, which, together with some leases, 
formed the remainder of the documents before 
him. He looked these over and then placed them 
ill the drawer he had already examined. The 
rcist of the safe wa.s mainly tak(m up with business 
books used by Mr Monkton before his retire- 
ment from business lu? a merchant. The safe 
was not a large one, yet it took Mr Barnett 
some time to examine thoroughly all it con- 
tained. He hud just made up his mind that 
the docninent sought for was not there, wlien 
he was summoned to dinner. 

Mrs (’ravvford, Miss Ashley, and Mr Mimkton 
were all iirescmt, but none of them had (lre.ssed 
for the occa.sion. The meal passed very quietly, 
little conversation being indulged in. Even the 
usually garrulous Mrs Crawford was silent. 
When the ladies left the dining-room, Mr Barnett 
retired with them, and at once went back to 
the library to resume his search. 

He had anticipated no difliculty in finding 
his late friend’s will ; but the looking for it 
proiiii.sed to be a more tedious business than 
he had expected, although he had no doubt 
of finding it ultimuUdy. Hours passed, and 

still the search went on unsuccressfully. By 
ten o’clock both cabinet and desk had been 
thoroughly overlnuiled, unless there were some 
secret drawers wliicdi be had failed to discover. 
There was no other place left in the room 
where Mr Monkton would bej likely to keep 
the will, that he could see. Could it by any 
chance be in his room up-stair.s? If it was 
not discovered there, the conchrsioii seemed inevi- 
table- tliat the will was lo.st. 

NATUilE BY NIGHT. 

To all inhabitants of great cities, and to many 
dwellers even in the rural districts, the night 
sights and sounds by river, wood, and field are 
quite unknown. For, of course, during the hours 
when the wild things so hidden by day are at 
large, and the birds whose notcis are not distin- 
guished in tile full chorus of the day are at their 
sweete.st, the rnajoi’ity of people are asleep, or at 
anyrate in bed. Yet the summer nights, brief 
as they are, are full of life when the darkness 
is most complete, with a fullness which is vivid 
in our memory of many of the ‘small-hours’ 
pas.sed in meadow or by lonely wood under the 
starlit sky. And first of all to be mentioned is 
the amount of bird-music to be beard at night 
by those who are present to hear it Nor< need 
one go afield for all — though some of the rarest 
will only be foimd in the solitudes— for some of 
the songsters in the stilly night pour forth their 
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music in the garden — that one compensation, how-* 
ever dull or commonplace the ^locality, to all 
v ho really * live in the country.’ 

The nightingale, as every one knows, is u night- 
singer, whose exfpiisite gush of melody in tiie 
Mvory moonlight,’ while the air is fragrant with 
the dewy flowers, is subtly soft enough to touch 
the did lest hearts with some echoes of romance. 
But with Philomel, as the eighteenth-century 
poets loved to call the musician, most people’s 
knowledge of night-singing birds begins and ends, 
unless they be of tlie few who, in the silent 
summer-night, have wooed Nature instead of 
sleep. And to those who have, what a different 
cxpei ience ! 

Beginning nearest home, in the quiet garden, 
the shrill yet soft and vivacious trilling of the 
whitethroat meets the ear — a bird not very gene- 
rally known, but i luumtcr of the same spot 
year after year, ItAung well an evergreen on 
a lawn as a home, at whose base its well- 
feathered nest is built. It is a bir<l of lively 
song, contrasting in the moonlight with tlie most 
musical, most melancholy fluting of the nightin- 
gale. 

Step forth from the garden, and traverse the 
more remote ground by sequestered coppi(‘e or 
double liedgerow, where ancient trees entwine, 
and the ri(!h music of that shy songster the 
woodlark, wliich is us little popularly known 
as its relative the skylark is, generally floats 
out on the night. (Jross the meadows, over 
wliich echoes in every direction the harsh cry 
of tlie landrail, towards the winding river, rip- 
pling through its rushy margin on either side, 
and shining like silver in the moonlight. Pause, 
and you will hear the liumble hut pretty lay 
of the reed-span’ow, seldom recognised by <lay ; 
and what is far rarer, and can indeed be said 
to have been heard but by few, the merry carol 
of the water-ousel, that snowy -breasted little bird, 
which has such quaint ways, poising motionless 
in the day on some rock or stone, and then 
darting uinler water, where, on the shallow gravel, 
for a brief moment it can be seen rnnning. 
It is a cliiinning songster in its way. To our own 
thinking, heartl on a summer night by some tran- 
quil river-blink, it seems to bring to the iniinl a 
picture of Arcadia, when all the world was young. 
Few people, however, speaking coinpanitively, 
have heard the water-ousiil’s song. 

Here, however, is a fair variety of night-music 
from the feathered choir to match the summer 
prime — nightingale, woodlark, reed-s])arrow, water- 
ousel, whitethroat, and we may add, sometimes the 
skylark, whose exquisite cadences mounting higher 
and higher umler the Ibjod of moonlight make 
the listener recognise more than ever the appro- 
priateness of Shelley’s lines : 

• Hail to thee, bright spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert. 

Poets ' who are not observers usually write, 
and some novelists too, as if the sounds of night 
in our British Isles were confined to the lay’ of 
the iii|]jhtingale and the hoot of the moping owl ; 
but when to the list we have given we add the 
crow of the pheasant --on a moonligljt night often 
the poacher’s guide — the slumberous coo of the 
stockdove, the varied notes of the waterfowl, and 


the occasional whirring note of the night-jar 

from which sound this provincial name is derived 
— it is evident tljat the poets and novelists are 
wrong ; perhaps, as Fielding says uf the would-be 
painters of society in liis day, because they know 
nothing about it. Thus much of the birds. 

He who wanders in a summer night ere dawn 
has shown its earliest sign by ‘meadow, grove, 
and stream,’ will see stiange things, not to be 
seen, save by rarest chance, in the hours of day. 
This is the time when the otkT — little known 
of firm natuTiVy yet far more plentiful than sup- 
posed ; indeed, one high authority says hardly 
a stream exists now without its otter, albeit lie 
be rai'ely seen — makes his journey for foraging 
purpu.ses. Far and away from In’s ‘holt’ up- 
stream, comes the swift, shadowy, steultliy amphi- 
bious creature, nearly always going down-stream, 
yet leaving tliat strong scent behind wherever 
he touches shore, which the hounds, horn's after- 
wards, discover, lie makes his journey, feeds, 
and retiies again always before dawn. At certain 
points he leaves the stream, and traversing the 
bank, re-enters it fiirtlier on, and usually shows 
a curious preference— just as the hare will in 
the ‘runs’ in a hedge — for the same precise spots 
of exit and re-entrance. Heie and there he may 
leave a fine fish with his pet piece bitten out of 
the shoulder — the ‘otter’s mark.’ Sometimes, but 
not often, he leaves the water and ijroceeds a 
considerable distance by land, far from his usual 
stream. 

Much rarei', but still, especially in the wilder 
and more solitary pai'ts, to be met with is the 
badger, a fine young specimen of wlii<'h was 
found among the timber-loads deposited some 
time ago on a timber wharf by the canal at 
tlie (lity Boad, London. The badger burrows 
in the most lonely and isolateil recesses of woods 
and liilU. ; and those who have explored one of 
the burrows can say what a fine specimen of 
engineering and sanitation this cleanly and calum- 
niated beast or ‘dirty as a badger’ is simply 
another exemplification of popular fallacies — pre- 
sents to his superior, man. The badger is very 
litth seen, being perhajis the most retiring and 
comervutive of British beasts, pursuing the even 
tenor of lu’s way much ns when Ciesar landed 
in Kent. But it is of his appearance ns one 
of the night-wanderers we would speak. If yon 
are lucky enough to be in his localily in I he 
snialMiours, you may see a grayish creature curi- 
ously like a little bear waddling and grunting 
in the moonlight, very uneasy if to your leeward, 
ns its scent is keen. It goes long distances at 
night, when humanity and most of the animal 
])opiilation with which man is familiar are, as 
Carlyle puts it, ‘lying in liorizonlul swathes.’ 
Eggs, snails, worms, roots — these arc part of its 
fare ; ami tlirough tlic night-huni's it pursues its 
(piests, though infiiiitesimally*few are the people, 
in comparison with the millions in these islandsi 
who have ever seen it. He is altogether in 
his habits a nightlmwk, n minion of the moon^ 
nor loves the daylight, preferring the safety of 
his secluded burrow during that tiine. 

Of the fox as a iiight-iraveller it were trite to 
.speak ; everybody, and especially in^ the case of 
fowl -keepers or' farmyards, knows about him. 
Weasels are fond of gliding across roads and along 
ditches, too, during the witching-time, and» like 
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its taiue town relative, the cat, that has taken 
to field-life, poaching, and evil ways generally, 
is always a most prominent feature in Nature 
by Night. 


A STRANGE COMPACT. 

It was a dreary night in the winter of 17 — . 
Outside, a heavy fog filled tlie narrow unsavoury 
streets of tlie Metropolis, and the lungs and eyes 
of such unfortuiuites as clianced to be abroad. It 
oven invaded the small wooden sanetums of the 
night-watchmen, interfering with slumbers to 
which the inmates were both by age and office 
•entitled. Across the river, in the dingy ill-pa ve<l 
lanes of the Borough, the fog seemed at its worst, 
-a light warmish liaze being the only indication of 
the presence of those shops which still remained 
open, and round which small ill-clad urchins with 
the most unmistakable intentions persistently 
hovered. 

‘A sweet night for footpads,* muttere<l young 
Br Mostyn, as he disengaged himself from a 
■chance rencontre with a post, and felt his way 
along by tapping witli his stout stick at the house- 
waUs, a proceeding by which he had already 
severely damaged the lt.*gs of three of liis suffering 
fcdlow-creatures, and poked a large liole in the 
kitchen window of a fourth. ‘And now,* ho con- 
tinued, bilking to himself Ibr tlie sake r)f company, 
^for home and supper and a fire.— Ah, aiul a 
patient or two, perhaps. Who knows V 

At this cheering prospect liis spirits rose*, and 
he banged mightily at tlie wall with his stick in 
consequence, until at longtli, coming to a small 
street on his right, he turned smartly down, and 
having made sure of Ids own door, knocked briskly 
at it. 

‘Who’s there P cried a shrill female voice in 
response. 

‘ It *8 I, Bet,’ said her master. ‘ Open the door, 
my good girl.’ 

‘Not if I knows it,’ was the cheering reply. 
‘ Vou take yourself off, young man, whoever you 
are. There’s two bulldogs and three men with 
loaded guns standing by me, to say nothing’ 

‘Open the door, Bet!’ roarcid her master through 
the keyhole. ‘Don’t you know me V 

‘Is it nine o’clock, or is it eleven P propounded 
the damsel ; ‘ because, if it’s eleven o’clock, my eyes 
I deceive me; and if it’s nine o’clock, your voice 
deceives me ; for the doctor said he ’d be home at 
eleven and not before; and considering the fog, I 
should say a good deal arter.’ 

‘Open the door:’ said the surgeon sharply. 
*l’m back already because my patient’s dead. 
Oome; open at once 1’ 

There was a creaking and shooting of bolts as he 
finished speaking; and th. tloor being cautiously 
opened, duscovered an angular woman of some 
five-ana-thirty years, whose nervous face cleared 
directly she saw her master. 

‘ I’m asking your pardon for keeping you so 
ilongi sir,' said she; ‘but one never knows who’s 
judging by the noises and runnings, 


there’s been rare doings round the corner to- 
night.’ 

‘Anybody been, Bet?* asked the surgeon, as, 
ten minutes later, he sat down to a carefully 
grilled chop. 

‘Not a soul,’ replied his haiuliimiden. 

‘And a nice person you would be to open the 
door, if an accident /ml arrived.’ 

‘Oh, 1 should have opened it at once,’ said Bet 
with decision. ‘Directly they used the word 
“accident,” 1 should have opened it and chanced 
it.* 

Her master, smiling at her devotion, drew his 
chair to the fiiv, and having carefully filled a long 
clay pipe, fell to smoking with an air of great 
enjoyment and content. Then, thinking it ex- 
tremely unlikely that he would be di.sturbed at 
that late hour, he dismissed his retainer to her 
<[iiarter8 in a neighbouring house, and being left 
to himself, lapsed into a brown-study. 

It might liave been the fog, or it might liavc 
been the unexpected death of his patient; what- 
oA^er the cause, his thoughts took a very gloomy 
direction indeed, and he shook his head despoml- 
iiigly as he thought of his future prospects. His 
mood Avas not made more cheerful by the room, 
which Avas large and dark, and panelled with oak, 
ami ornamented with battered oil-portraits of 
dead and gone worthies, with whom he claimed 
some kinship more or less remote, avIio seemed to 
stare at him to-night in a particularly ghostly n%t 
to say wooden manner. Besides all this, lie Atas 
in love; and he had no sooner built a magnificent 
castle — in the air — and placed /irr in it, than an 
anything but airy landlord called for the rent, and 
the dieam was spoiled. 

He had been sitting thus for some time, nursing 
his woes and sipjnng a glass of hot cognac which 
he had prepared, wlien he was disturbed by a 
loud imperative knocking at the front door ; 
whereat he snatched up one of the guttering 
(!andles and marched doAvn the narrow stairs to 
open it. The feeble light of the candle, Avlieii he 
had done so, showed him a tall, sti’ongly built 
man of middle age, whose naturally fine propor- 
tions were increased by the fog, which clung to 
them and exaggerated them. The surgeon noted 
that he was richly clad, and also that the embossed 
hilt of a sword protruded from the skiits of his 
coat, while his face, from some owerful emotion, 
wa^3 pale and drawn. 

‘Are you the surgeon?’ asked the new-comer 
abriij)tl3% 

‘ At your service,* was the reply. — ‘ Come in.’ 

The stranger obeyed, and waiting until the 
surgeon hail secured the door, followed liim ufi- 
stab’s. 

‘Examine me !’ said he, taking off his laced coat 
and Htandiug pale and upright before him. 

‘Unfasten your shirt,’ said the other, falling in 
with his strange humour and commencing a 
careful examination. 

‘Well?’ inquired tlie stranger when he had 
finished. 

‘ Sound as a bell and as hard as oak.’ 

‘Not likely to die suddenly?’ suggested his 
visitor. ^ » 

‘No. I should think that that would be the 
last thing to happen to you,’ replied the nuzzled 
siii’geoii. — ‘ Why, what is the matter witn you? 
Do you feel ill ?’ ' 
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‘No ; I feel halo and strong, capable of enjoy- 
ing life with the heat, I’ve never had an illness 
in my life. But for all that, I shall die at luid- 
riight* 

‘ Of course,’ said the surgeon, somewhat pro- 
voked at all this mystery, ‘if you are going to 
kill yourself, you can speak with more authority 
as to the time than anybody else.’ 

*I have no intention of committing suici«]e,’ 
w’as the stern rejoinder. ‘Nevertheless, at mid- 
night my time expires. The manner of my death 
is unknown to me ; but I sliall never see the 
lifting of this dreadful blackness, which on iny 
last night upon earth has fitly interposed itself 
between me and the heaven I have renounced.’ 

The surgeon, listening to this strange outburst, 
turned to the table, and tilling a glass with brandy, 
handed it to his extraordinary patient. ‘'Twill 
put heart into yiD i,’ said he. 

‘But not a soul,’ sai<l the other; and shudder- 
ing convulsively, drank it at a drauglit ; then 
placing the glass upon the bible, he (lr(*w a purse 
from his pocket and looked at the surgeon. ‘ Your 
fee 

‘Nothing. I know not what your trouble is; 
but T wisli much that I ct)nhl help you.’ 

‘I’m past all help,’ said the other sadly, moving 
towards the door ; then pausing, as the surgeon 
took up one of the candles to liglit him down, he 
said ill irresolute tones: ‘As you shall judge, if 
you care to hear ?’ 

‘ By all means,’ said Mostyii lieartily, as, replac- 
ing the candle, he poked the fire and drew up a 
chair for his visitor. 

‘Twenty years ago,’ said the .latter, accepting 
the proHered seat and leaning towards the sur- 
geon, ‘my circumstances Avere very dilfercnt fi’om 
wliat they are now. Young and strong, I had 
4it the death of my parents rejected tlie broa<l of 
<lependence offered me by relatives, and full of 
hope, had come to London to make my fortune. 
It proved to be harder work than I had autici- 
piited ; and in a very sliort while I was reduced 
to the verge of starvation. One dreadful night, 
•of wliich this is the twentieth anniversary, T was 
half-crazed with ])overty and despair. Tor two 
days I had not tasted food, nor did 1 see the. 
slightest prospect of obtaining any. Added to 
this, I was deeply in love, tlanigh unhappily the 
interference of those who eliouhl have been our 
best friends kept us apart. As I crouched shiver- 
ing in the garret which served me for a lodging, 
I think I must have gone a little bit mad.’ He 
broke off suddenly, as though unwilling to cou- 
tiiiuo, and stared gloomily at the fire. 

‘Well?’ .said the surgeon, who had been listen- 
ing with much interest. 

‘Have you ever heard of compacts with the 
Evil One?’ demanded the stranger. 

‘ I have heard of such things,’ replied the sur- 
geoivon wliose spirits tlie occasion and the visitor 
were beginning to tell. 

‘I made one,’ said the other hoarsely. ‘Crouched 
by the empty grate, which mocked me with its 
cold bars and white ashes, my thoughts turned, 
as though directed bv some unseen power, to all 
thal» I had heard ancl read of such compacts. As 
my mind dwelt upon it, the subject lost much of 
its horror, until a gentle rustliiig in the neigh- 
bourhood of the nre drove me with quaking 
heart to nijr feet My fears, however, were but 


I momentary, and with fierce determination I called 
! upon niy unseen visitor to lend me his awful aid. 
As I spoke, thq sounds suddenly ceased, and a 
voice seemed to cry in my car : “Write, write !” 
I dragged a small table into the moonlight, which * 
struggled through the begrimed panes of the 
window, and with my own blood and the miser- 
able stump of a pen, wrote out the terins of an 
agreement with the Prince of Darkness, possessed, j 
as I did so, with the hoi’rible consciousness of 
something in the room watching me. 1 vowed 
that if for twenty years he gave me wealth and 
the possession her whom I loved better than 
my own life, my soul should be the forfeit. If 
the next morning brought change of fortune, I 
should take it for a sign that he had accepted my 
conditions. I signed it, and swooned. — When I 
awoke from the sleep into which the stupor had 
merged, the sun wa.s shining brightly into my 
foul lodging, and beloAv was a messenger wdio 
brought me news of a large fortune which had 
fallen to me through the death of nn uncle. God 
forbid that my rash vow should have had aught 
to do with it ! Since then, everything has pros- 
pered with me. I married the woman I loved. 
We have a large f^m^ih^ I have kept my 
secret to my-self. To-niglit at twelve, my time 
expires.* 

‘The change in yoni* fortunes was a mere 
coincidence,’ sui«l tlie surgeon uneasily. 

‘Another coincidence fur you, then,’ said his 
visitor, whose face was now livid ‘In the morn- 
ing, when 1 aw(»ke, the. agreement which I had 
left on the table had disappeareil.’ 

Mostyn rose and, taking gieat care not to extin- 
guish tlie tlaines, snull'ed the candles. 

‘As I supposed my deatli would be a strictly 
natural one,’ continued tlie stranger, ‘1 thought 
1 would consult a surgeon, in order to see whether 
my heart was sound, or a\ lu'ther 1 was to die as 
1 liave said, in a perfectly natural manner owing | 
to its discus* A watchman whom I met dirocteu j 
me to yoiu * uior.’ 

‘ Do you live in the neighbourhood V 

‘No— at AVestininsteJ',’ was the reply. ‘But 
havung put all my affairs in order, and wishing 
that my dear ones should be no witnes-ses of my 
death, 1 have been roaming about the streets to 
meet it there.’ 

‘Alone?’ queried the wondering surgeon. 

‘1 — hope so,’ said the other, shuddering. 

‘Be guided by me,’ said tlie surgeon earnestly. 

‘ Return to your home, and forgi^t all about this 
mysterious compact you fancy you bave made.’ 

Hi.s companion shook bis head and turned to 
the door. 

‘Are you going to roam about in the fog again?* 
asked Mostyn. 

‘Unless you will let mo. stay here,’ said the: 
other, glancing at him wistfully. ‘You are notP' 
nervous? — you do not think*l shall die?’ 

‘ You will die of friglit if you die at all,* said ■ 
the surgeon sturdily. ‘But stay, and Welcome,? 
if you will.’ And to avoid the thanks of bis 
guest, he poked the fire until the resulting blaze 
almost caused the candles to snuff thernselv^ put, 
wi til envy. 

For some time they sat silefit* The 
Avere noAV entirely deserted, and no sound save i 
the fiickerfhg of the fire disturbed the sUenoe of 
the room. Then the surgeon aroso and, upon : 
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I hospitable thoughts intent, busied hinistilf with 
the little spirit-case which stood on the sideboard ; 
and after sundry most musical gurglings from the 
bottle as it confided its contents to tlic glasses, 
appeared in his place again with two steaming 
potations and a sugar-bowl. ‘Cognac,’ said he, 
‘with all its fiery nature subdued, now in its 
trang^uil old age.’ 

‘'uianks,’ said his visitoi-, taking the proflered 
glass. ‘The last toast I shall drink: Long life 
to you.’ He tossed off the contents, and again 
lapsed into silence, while tlie surgeon slowly 
$nioked his long pipe, removing it at intervals 
in favour of the spirit he had so highly com- 
mended. 

Half an hour passed, and a neighbouring church 
clock slowly boomed the hour of eleven. One 
hour more. The surgeon glancing at his com- 
Jmnion to see what etl’ect the sound had upon 
nim, saw that his eyes were chjsed and that he 
breathed heavily. Rising cautiously to his feet, 
he felt the pulse of the strong sinewy wrist whicli 
hung over the side of the chair, and then, return- 
ing to his seat, sat closely regarding him, not 
without casting certain uneasy glances into the 
dark corners of the room, llis pipe went out ; 
t the fire burnt low, and, a(U‘n througli the haze 
of fog and smoke, the motionless figure in the 
chair sji^med suddenly to loom large in front of 
him and then to be almost obscured by darkness. 

For a few seconds it seemed his eyes closed. 
When he opened tlieiii the fire was out, and the 
figure iu front of him still sat in the chair, though 
iti head had now fallen on its breast. Full of a 
horrible fear, he glanced hurriedly at the clock 
and saw that it was just upon the stroke of four, 
then he sprang to the side of his guest and seized 
the wrist nearest to him. As he did so, he sbirted 
back with a wihl cry of horror, for some slippery 
thing, darting swiftly between his feet, vanished 
in the gloom of a neighbouring corner. 

Ere he could recover hiiiiHclf, the man in front 
of him stirred uncNisily, and rising unsteadily to 
his feet, gazed stupidly at him. ‘What’s the 
matter ?' he asked at length in dazed tones. 

‘Matter!’ shouted the still trembling surgeon. 
*Why, it’s four hours past midnight, and you 
are alive and well.’ 

With a violent shirt, as he remembered his 
position, the stranger g Ian red at the mantel -.shelf. 
‘Four o’clock!’ said he four o’clock! Thank 
Gwl, there was no compact!’ — Then another fear 
pos8(!.ssed him : ‘ Is it— is the clock right ?’ 

‘To the minute,’ saiil the surgeon, standing 
gravely by with averted head, its his visitor, 
heedless of his presence, fell upon his knees and 
buried his face in his hands. 

As he rose h) his feet, the old church clock 
l^slowly struck tlie hour of four, appearing to both 
ihe listeners to do 8o‘with an empliasis as unusual 
as it was welcome. As the last stroke sounded, 
:^e stranger who could even now hardly realise 
his position, threw up the window and extended 
his necul. The fog had (’'^appeared, the air was 
crisp and clear, and the distant rumbling of the 
early market-carts betokened the beginning of 
: another day. 

‘How come I to sleep?* lie inquired, closing the 
and turning to the surgeon. ^ 
ii f ‘ I drugged your drink. It was the only thing 


I could do. You were in such a strange state 
of alarm that you would either have died or gone 
mad if I had not done so,’ 

The stranger extended bis hand and caught 
the young surgeon’s in a mighty grasp, ‘You 
ran a fearful risk ! Suppose that 1 had died. 
My death would have been attributed to the 
drug, and you would have been accused of my 
murder.’ 

*I chanced it,’ said Mostyn simply. ‘There was 
no time for consideration.’ 

‘ It has been a strange business,’ said tbe other. 

‘ What could it liave been that was in my garret 
that night, and what could have taken the agree- 
ment V 

‘ Rats,’ said Mostyn, smiling. * One of them 
frightened me terribly just now ; but it won hi 
not have done so if I had not been in a very 
excited condition. The same state of mind, 
perhaps, though in a milder form, that you were 
I 111 on the night you wrote your agreement.’ 

I ‘There were rats in the room, I remember,’ 
said the stranger; ‘but 1 never once tliouglit of 
them. — You have saved lU}’’ re.ason, if not my life,’ 
and he again grasped him by the hand, ‘You 
shall not find me iingraleful.’ 

Nor did he ; for, aided by bis influence, the 
young surgeon rose rapidly to fame and fortune, 
which he shared in the most liberal manner with J 
the gdrl for whom his poverty had long kept him 
waiting. 

M E M 0 111 K R. 

Once more beneath my yearning eyes 
The (lee])-secliule(l vale appears ; 

Once more I see the mountains rise 
That, ill the dimly distant years, 
beheld our bitter parting tears. 

The meadow -path by which we walked 
In those old days that were so sweet — 

The stream that talks as then it talked — 

The low-roofed churuh — the village street 
That once was glad beneath her feet — 

Each common object seems to sny 
With me in inuto complaining moan, 

‘The light is parted from our day; 

She once was here, hut now is gone, 

And we are left alone — alone !’ 

I wander on, yet, as T go, 

The joy to view each welMovcd scone 

Is vantiuished by the greater woe, 

To think of all that mijj^ht have been. 

Had a hard fate not stepped between. 

Farewell, once more, my heart’s sad home; 

Once more I go ; yet, wlioresoc'er, 

Through length of weary days, I roam, 

One memory, heart-enshrined, 1 bear— ■ 

This mountain valley green and fair, 

And the sweet flower that blossomed there. 

J. R. Mii^LS, 
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OUR YOUNG EQLKS. 

By Miw Lynn Linton. 

A BOY of the period, who understood hia own. 
value and knew wliat was expected of him, when 
asked what was his duty to hi.s father and mother, 
un.swered smartly : ‘ To take them out for a walk 
on Sundays, and not let them see how much more 
1 know' than they do/ That was a boy evidently 
destined to go far. For he was not, as >ve can see, 
a bad boy. lie had a hoait, a certain delicacy 
of conscience, a certain tenderness and pity, the 
fruit of con.scious .superiority, lie ditl not wish 
to humiliate his parents : the honest upright 
father wlio could not construe Latin, knew nothing 
of sociology, and could only do good work faillifidly 
and obey the ten commandments ; the careful 
tender mother, who knew no more of {esthetics 
than the father did of the classics, ami who.se 
liighesl llights of ambition w'ere to keep her house 
clean and her hunily respectable, to say hex- 
prayers with dutiful regularity, and when things 
went wrong, cari-y her cross to (lod, and pray for 
His strength to enable her to bear it. The old 
folks were worthy enough, and the lad hail a 
decided weakness for them — not touching his 
intellect. So that he really wi.slied to do well by 
them ; to take them out for a walk on Sund{iys as 
a treat after their week’s hard work, ami to bring 
his mind down to a level with theirs for the time 
being; not paining them by liis superior know- 
ledge, but, like u young god, veiling his intellectual 
brightness in consideration of their weak and pur- 
blind eyes. 

Not all our young folks arc so considerate as 
this kfindly-intentioned boy. Some of them 
delight in nothing so much as snubbing their 
elders and making them feel the cras.situde of 
their ignorance and the humiliation of their 
inferiority. Dwarfs on the shoulders of giants, 
because tliey see a few inches beyond their bearers 
they assume a personal supremacy whicli is but 
another word for contempt. To them all novelty 
is truth, all ancient wisdom folly. ' Tho.se who 


know nothing about tlie archaic third eye know 
nothing about physiology in any of its branche.s ; 
and he who hu.s not i-ead Herbert Spencer has no 
right to speak of morals, education, or the causes 
of actions. The familiar naine.s and properties of 
plants, the uses to wbiuli they may be put, and 
tlie value of tho.se uses, count for mere old wives’ 
maunderings in the estimation of our youngs folks 
who have studied liobiny scientifically and made 
themselves at homo with tlie microscope. The gloiy 
of the starry heavens is nowhere compared with 
the teachings of the New Astronomy ; and a well- 
educated young person of the present day enjoys 
looking up into tlio.se illuinined depths only in 
proportion to the number of constellations he can 
see and the accuracy with whicli he can map them 
out. To this kiiul of crammed intellect the older 
people are fiat, fiabby, and empty ; and all the 
knowledge of life got by experience — all the 
.syinpathy, tl undeistiinding, the moral insight, 
which come by time and .sorrow, pass os so many 
‘rules of thumb’ when tested l>y the scientific 
accuracy of weights and measures. The techni- 
cally educated young peixson in the presence of his 
uiiHcientilic ciders is for the most part as it were 
a Na-^myth’-s hammer wlieii compared with a New 
Zealander’s luitehet. To be sure, the men working 
the one and wielding the other do not come into 
court. The one may be, {iml jirobiibly is, a pale 
young fellow, the ollspriug of poverty, disease, 
grinding labour, restricted intelligence ; the other is 
a fine stalwart granitic man, with all his senses alert, 
his pride of manhood like a sword of power and 
buckler of defence, a chief Uiiii in his own right, 
owning no master and afraid of no enemy. But 
the one pulls the levens which^work the Nasmyth 
hammer, and the N;ismyth hainiiier is us powerful , 
as an elemental force ; and tlie other has only hb 
hatchet, which he ii8e.s like a hero-— but a hero b 
not the equal of .'ll! elemental force in the histoiT- 
of events ; and science i.s greater than the indi- 
vidual. For what they have acquired technically, 
and for the greater strides made hy technical 
knowledge, J-he educated young are before the 
uneducated old ; but this technical knowledge b 
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not everything, and the deepest aspects of human 
life — its gravest mystpries are not touched by it, 
any more than a mirror gives the substance it 
reflects. « 

Together with the self-complacency quite 
natural to those young folks who have accumu- 
lated a larger number of facts than their elders, 
is a decided abatement in courtesy of manner, or 
such respect as age has hitherto been accustomed 
to receive from youth. You meet the grown-up 
daughter of an old friend walking with her 
father. You are glad to see the father ; and the 
daughter is introduced to you. She hjoks at you 
and takes your inventory ; your hair is gray, 
your face is puckered, and your attire is un- 
fashionable. You are out of her pale and on the 
Outside of her sphere. She pays you no more 
attention after that one comprehensive glance, 
which tabulates, appraises, and uespises. Her eyes 
wander aflehi, and when you speak to her slie 
does not hear you. If her attention is compelled 
by the unwrillcn law of politeness and the usages, 
she makes you speak to her twdce before slie 
answers you w’ith iioticeuble brevity. If your 
conversation with your old friend outhists her 
patience, you see her plucking at his coat sleeve, 
not too ’furtively, and manifesting her desire to 
escape with moi’e sincerity than tact. If yunr old 
friend ia diaobedient to his filial monitiesa— if he 
likes this little talk with the representative of his 
yL^uth, and has still some inches of the old ground 
to dig over, she bi'caka her vial without more ado, 
and says petulantly, ‘Come, father’ — which ends 
the little play. The father has been too well 
trained in the modem discipline of parents to 
resist, and the pretty pouter bears oil* lier sub- 
missive captive and leaves you marvelling. 
What a long way w'e have travelled since those 
days when the whole assembly of tlm young rose 
as a sign of honour when the aged entered the 
assembly ! AVe have made the entire circle, not 
yet joined ; and any one of us who goes much 
about among bis fellow-creatures can give 
instances of little children refusing to submit to 
certain things which are I'or their good, and 
resolutely holding on to practices wliicli are evil, 
while the moiher lamely gives in to the superior 
force of the infantile will, and weakly supposes 
they know what is best for them. 

Another queer manifestation of modern youth is 
the hopeless pessimism of many among those who 
pretend to have a detinite philosophy. It is otUl, 
to say the least of it, to hear a sniooth-facetl, 
cherubic young fellow, wdtli all life before him, 
softly lisping out his conviction tjf the illusive 
nature of hajipiness, the miserable destinies of the 
race, the impossibility of discovering truth, the 
general and tinul hupeleseiiess of everything. His 
doubts and questionings sweep the whole chord of 
He denies the existence of vice and virtue, 
OS ai’bitrary Uuans to denote certain con- 
t^ient social aiTangements. Justice is only a 
generalised form of self-preservation, and when 
Btripped of all its adventitious dignity will he 
founu to be based on the ipod qiiestioii only, 
iove, as imagined by the poets and felt by the 
I ardent young, is a ridiculous little manikin, in no 
respects a god. His radiant wungs are only strips 
: o:l, muslin sewn on to a wire-frame, like tlie birds 
in the pantomime, and instead of the glorious 
■ jieights of Olympus, his biilhplace is in the 


lowest marshlands of the race. All the manly * 
oualities are brutal, all the feminine are weak;^ 
There is no intrinsic grandeur anywhere, and thfe’^'i! 
judgment of private conscience is a superstition 
creiited by priests and the like for tne better 
subjugation of the individual. Perhaps our 
cherubic pessimist confesses to the necessity for 
these illusions — these straps and stays, these arti- 
ficial pillars of flame, and tliaumaturgic shadows 
of a diviner light than ever was on sea or land. 
He is not prepared to see the wliole social fabi ic 
built up by generations of law'givers 'and philo- 
sophers scattered to the winds, and man return to 
])ristine savagery, where the right of the strongest 
was the right divine of nature, and where the 
destruction of the weak was the rightful con- 
sequence of w'eakness. Ilis brain, which ever 
receives only elemental truths, as he expresses it, 
those s<did and gigantic bases of life, bus been 
Bo far warped by lieredity and environment as to 
acc(ipt }>rcsent conditions, being unable to cliungc 
them. But he sighs tis he lisps out his <lirges on 
the deliisiVe chariicter of life ; and then in a step 
aside he criticises the champagne, and pronounces 
it too sweet and not up to the mark. 

. Each generation has its special characteristics 
— that spirit of the age w’hich certain geniuses 
have before now' done their best to seize, examine, 
understand, and dissect. Party - coloured and 
multiform, not one nor yet two qualities give 
the character of the wdiole, nor can the most 
clear-sighted see the ullimate tendency of the 
tlirection. Where W’e stand w’e know', but, ’".ot 
where W'e are going, and w hat is to he the work- 
ing result of this curious self-assertion, this 
general revolt of our young folks, is a secret 
w'ith the rest. The answer lies on the knees hf 
tlie gods, and we have not yet nnfolde<l tlie 
hidden writing. In times past the power of 
parents W'as excessive and their exei-cise of 
aulhority tyrannous. Lady Jane Clrej’s letter 
to Roger Aachum gives a tragic picture of her 
personal suflerings at the hands of her father 
and mother; and Jeanne de Navarre W'as another 
royal victim of parental despotism. ‘Ni])s and 
hobs and pinches,’ and still more severe casti- 
gation, came into the recognised order of things ; 
and the fatlier who had s]>ared tlie rod w'oiild 
have been held as wanting in the first elements 
of fatherly duty and conseijuent kindness to his 
cliild. Moral education was a thing of ])iecept 
and action, and the birch was the commentary 
for driving home all sorts of valuable texts, 
whicli without tlint commentary W'ould never 
have tiikeu root. Now' our young folks resent 
even ailvice, and, us has heeii shown, hold them- 
selves the superiors of those wlio are only their 
progenitors, not their masters, still h;ss their 
betters. We have let the pendulum swing back 
just as much too fur in the W'ay of independence 
and self-guidance as it went on that other of 
subservience and fear. Our own mature Experi- 
ence counts for nothing, and our young folks 
begin the task of vital know'ledge with the pro- 
verbial dunce for a sclioolmasler. Mothers sit 
supine and let tliGir daughters conduct their own 
love aflairs at their ow'u best pleasure. Fathers ' 
look on and let their boys find their owrf’ way 
about the thorny paths of a young man’s tempta- 
tions and kabilitii's. And the young enjoy their 
freedom and ramble through the unploughed 
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' fields, where they gather all the flowers tliey see, 
'\^nd have to find by their own experiments wliich 
are worts and which are weeds, which jjood 
grain and which painted poison. No influence 
comes up from below ; it all filters dowrnvards. 
This excessive independence, this unchecked 
‘williness* of our young folks, comes from the 
relaxed discipline of the parents, not from the 
great bulk of independence. Naturally, tlnit 
being unchecked, increases in strength, as all 
things left to flourish without pruning must 
do ; but the causa cansans is the indolence of 
the parents, who have ceased to din^ct as well 
as having ceased to govern, ^leanwdiilo we may 
be thankful when some young first-class boy 
fresh from a preparatory school — some little 
shrimp in knickerbockers — uses leniency and 
generosity towards liis homely forebears, and 
takes luinuiiie ai d considerate care not to let 
them see how much more lie knows than they 
do. 

I 

A DEAD RECKONING. 

A STOny IN NINETEEN CHAPTERS. 

15 y T. ^y. SPKIGIIT, 

Autlior of The MifsUiries of Heron Dyke, By Devious iVays, 6ic. 

CHAPTER I. 

‘Aunty, dear, do yon know what day this is V 

‘If the almanac may be believed, it is the iOth 
of April* 

‘Six months ago to-day, Gerald and T were 
married. I feel as if 1 liad been luairied for 
years.* 

‘ How dreadful to feel that you are growing 
old so (piickly ! 1 hope all married jieople don’t 

feel like that.’ 

‘ Yon iiiisLinderstaiKl me, Aunt June, I liave 
been so happy since that evening la.^t year when 
Gerald \Ndiisj)ered .something to me in the summer- 
house, that all my life before i knew liiiu seems 
as unreal as a dream.’ 

‘Such short courtships are pnsitividy dread- 
ful. Now, wlien 1 was engaged to Captain Single- 
ton ’ 

A third lady, who had been lounging on a sofa 
and makiiig-belicve to be intent on a novel, gave 
a loud sneeze ami sat bolt upright. She had 
heard Captain Singleton’s name introduced so 
often of late, that .she might be excused for not 
caring to hear it mentioned again— at least for 
a little while. 

j The first speaker, Clara Brooke, was a cliarin- 
ing brunette of twenty- two, wdtli spai'kling black 
eyes, aj^ure olive complexion, and a manner that 
was at once vivacious and tender. Miss Primby, 
the second speaker, was a fresh-coloured, well- 

preserved spinster of But no ; Miss Primby’s 

; age was a secret, whi(di she guaRlocl as a dragon 
might guard its young, and wo have no right 
to ditiilge it Slio ban one of the best hearts 
in the \vorhl, and one of the weakest heads. 
Everybody miiled at her little foibles, yet every- 
body liked her. Just now she was busy over 


some species of delicate embroidery, in which 
she wa.s an adept Lady Fanny Dwyer, the third 
lady, whose inopportune sneeze had for a moment 
so disconcerted Miss I’rimby, was a very pretty, 
Avorldly-wise, self-possessed young matron, wdio 
in age was some six montlrs older than Mrs 
Brooke. She and Clara had been bosom friends 
in their school days ; and notwithstanding the 
man}" diflcrcnccs in their (diaractcra and dis- 
positions, their liking lor each other was still as 
fresh and unselfinh as ever it had been. 

The ladies %vere sitting in a pleasant morning- 
rooni at Beech ley Ti Avers, Mr Gerald Brookes 
couvi try-house, situated about fourteen miles from 
London. The room opened on to a veranda by 
means of long windows, which were wide open 
this balmy April aftei-noon. Beyond the veranda 
was a terrace, from whiidi two flights of broad 
shallow steps led down to a flower-garden. Out- 
side that lay a well -wooded park, with a wide 
sweep of sunny champaign enfolding the whole. 

Clara Brooke had scarcely heard her aunt’s last 
remark. She was seated at a cLiveupori, tiiiTiing 
over some old letters. On the wall in front of 
her hung a portrait of her husband, painted on 
ivory. ‘“My own diirliug Clara,”* she read to 
herself from one of the h'tters ; ‘“it seems an 
age since 1 saw you last, and it will seem like 
an age till I shall have the happiness of seeing 
you again.” What sweet, sweet letters he used 
to write to me ! What other girl ever hud such 
letters w'ritten to hei’?’ She presse«l the paper 
; she had been reading to her lips, then refolded 
j it, and put it away and took np another. 

I ‘Ah, my dear,’ remarked Lady Fanny, turning 
to her friend, ‘as you remarked just now, you 
have only been a wife for six shoi’t months, and 
of course everything with you is still coukur 
I dc rose. But when you have been married as 
long as Algy and I have, when tlie eommonplace 
amt the pr»» lic begin to assert themselves, as 
they do in every thing and everywhere, whether 
you like it or not, tlum 1 am sure you 'will agree 
that the scheme of married life my husband and 
1 have planned for ourselves has really a good 
deal to recommend it to all sensible people.’ 

Miss Priml)y ]tricketl up her ears. ‘ Vou excite 
iny curiosity, dear Lady Fanny,’ she said. ‘1 
hope yx)U won’t refuse to gratify it.’ 

‘Why should I'C asked Lady Fan with her 
merry laugh. ‘ M’e "want convei ts, Algy and I ; 
and who knows, my dtrar Miss Primby, but that 
some day — eh ? \Vell, this is our modiLS rivendi 
— I believe that’s the corroct term, but won’t 
be sure. About eigliP-en nioiitlis ago — we had 
then been married a little ovit a yeiir — Algy 
and I came to the conclusion that married people 
ought not to be too cunsLantly tr>gether if they,,^ 
wish to keep on good terms with each othei|^^; 
Algy’s contention is tliat haff the fpiarrels Aufe 
scandals which come out in the newspapers art ^ 
simply the result of people .seeing so much ol 
(?ae.h other that at last tliey are impelled by soma 
feeling tliey can’t rcMst to have w'hat he call* 
“a Jolly row,’* just to vary the monotony of 
existence. And then, as he says, otic “row” is 
sure to lead to another, and so on, ‘Wheii onc^ 
the match i.s applied, no one can tell where tfio 
coiiflugratioif will stop. Now, although puj* -was 
a love-match, if e\er tliere was one, we had not 
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run together in Imrness very long before we made 
the discovery that in many things our likes and 
dislikes were opposed. For instance, next to 
me, I believe Algy loves his yacht; whereas 1 
<lete8t yachting : it seems to me a most stupid 
way of passing one’s time. On tlie other hand, 

I delight in going from one country-house to 
another and visiting (Midi of my friends in turn; 
while Algy, dear fellow, is always awfully horeil 
in general society, especially wheiever a number 
of our sex happen to he congregated. Tims, it 
has come to pass tliat at the pieseiit moment hci 
is somewhere in the MediteiTanean, while I — 
well, je SHIS id Algy and I never give ourselves 
time to grow tired of each other ; and when wa 
meet after being apart for a luontli or two, our 
meetings are “real nice,” as my fi'ieiid Miss 
Peckover from New York would say.’ 

Miss Primh}" shook her head. ‘I am afraid, 
dear Lady Fanny, that your opinions on such 
matters are very heterodox, and 1 can only say 
that 1 hope Clara will never sec ht to adopt 
them.’ 

‘Not much fear of that, Aunt Jane,’ answered 
the young wife. ‘Fancy («cra;<l and me being 
separated for a month or six weeks at a time ! 
But it is quite out of the question to faimy any- 
thing so alisurd.’ 

Lady Fan laughed. ‘ Wail, my dear, wait,' 
was all she said as she turned again to lier novel. 

Clara Brooke shook her head ; she was in no- 
wise convinced. 

‘Gracious goodrmss ! whatever can that be?’ 
ejaculated Miss Primby with a start. 

‘Only Gerald ami the Baron Von Rosenberg 
practising at the pi.stoL range. It is an amuse- 
ment both of them are fund of.’ 

‘An amusement do you call it! I wish they 
would practise tlieir amusements farther from the 
house, then. — Heaven preserve us ! there they 
go again. No wonder I have broken my needle.’ 

* It’s nothing, Aunt Jane, when you are used to 
it,’ responded her niece with a smile. 

‘ Used to it, indeed I I .should Jiever get used 
to it aa long as 1 lived. I have- no doubt this i.s 
another of the ohjectioiiable practices your husband 
picked up while he was living in foreign parts.’ 

‘Seeing that Gerald was brought up in Poland, 
and that he lived in that country and in Russia 
from the time he was live years old till he was 
close on twenty (I tliink I have told you before 
that his grandmother was a Polish lady of rank), 

1 have no doubt it was while he was living in 
those foreign parts, as you call them, that he learnt 
to be so fond of pi.stol-jjractice.’ 

At thi.s moment there came the sound of two | 
pistol-shots in quick succession. Miss Primby 
started to her feet. ‘ My dear Clara,’ she ax- j 
claimed, ‘if you don’t want my poor nerves to be ] 
shattered for life, vou won’t object to my going to j 
my own room. AVith plenty of cotton wool in my ^ 
ears, and my Indian shawl wrapped round my 

head, 1 may perhaps Dear, dear ! now my 

thimble’s gone.’ 

‘Why, there’s your tnmiLle, aunt, on your 

finger,’ 

* So it is-— so it is, dear. That shows the state 
of niy poor nerves.’ 

‘Will you not stay and say good-bye to the 
Boron?* * • 

y^No, my dear; I would rather not You must 


make my excuse.?. Of course, you could not fail 
to notice how the Baron ogled me at luncheon. 
He puts me sto much in mind of poor dear Major 
Pondicherry. But I never cared greatly for 
foreigners ; beside.?, he will smell horribly of gun- 
powder when ho come.? in. — There again ! Not 
another moment will 1 stay.’ 

Clara Brooke’s face rippled over with suppressed 
laughter as Miss Primby left the room. Then she 
turned to her letters again, and tied them np with 
ribbon. ‘I have heard that some people burn 
their love-letters when they get married,’ she 
mused. ‘ Wluit strange being.? they innst he! 
Notliing in the world would induce me to bum 
mine. Sweet silent me.saeiigers of love, what 
happy secrets lie hidden in your leaves!’ She 
pre.ssed the letters to her lip.?, put them away 
in.sidc the davenport, and loeked tiiem up. 

Just as .she had done this, the pompous tones of 
Buiice, who filled the joint positions of major- 
domo and butler at the Tower.?, became plainly 
audible. Ai;>par(?ntly he wa.s standing outside the 
side-door and addressing his remarks to some one 
on the terrace. ‘ Now, the sooner you take your 
hook the better,’ the two ladiiM? heard him say. 
‘ We don’t want none of your kidm^y here. This 
ain’t no place for mountebanks — 1 should think 
not indeed !’ Mr Bunc(> in his ire had evidently 
forgotten the proximity of Ids iniHtre.ss. 

Clara crossed to one of the windows, and looking 
o\it saw, some little distance away, two strange 
figures slowly ci'os.?ing the terrace. One was that 
of a man who.?e costiiiiie of a street tumbler -was 
partly hidden by the long shabby overcoat he wore 
over it, which was closely buttoned to the chhi. 
Over one shoulder a drum was slung, and in his 
left hand he carried a set of Pandean pipe.?. The 
second ligiu’c was that of a boy .some eight or nine 
years old, who had hold of the man’s right hand. 
IJnder one arm he carried a siiudl roll of faded 
carpet. In point of dre.s.s he wa.s a miniature copy 
of the elder mountebank, minus the overcoat 
His throat was swatlied in a dingy white multler, 
while his profusion of yellow curls were kept from 
straying by a fillet round his forehead embroidered 
with silvere<l beads. 

‘Poor creatures,' said Clara to herself. ‘Bunce 
had no busines.? to speak to them a.? he did. How 
dejected they look, and the child seems quite 
footsore.’ 

At this juncture the man happening to turn his 
head, caught sight of her. SShc at once beckoned 
him to approach. 

The mountebank’s face lighted up and all signs 
of dejection vanished in a moment. He had some 
kind of old cap on his head. This lie now 
removed, and bowed profoundly twice. It was a 
bow that might have graced a drawing-room. 
Then he and the boy cros.?ed the terrace towards 
Mr.? Brooke. 

* Fun, I want you ; come here,’ said Clara, to lier 
friend. 

Lady Fanny rose languidly and crossed to the 
window. 

What struck hqfh the ladies first of all, as the 
vagrants drew near, was the remarkable beauty of 
the child. His face at tin? first glance seemed an 
almost perfect oval ; his complexion, naturally fair 
and transparent, was now somewhat embrowned by 
exposure to the sun and wind. He had large eyes 
of the deepest and tendereat blue, shaded oy long 
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golden lashes ; while his lips formed a delicate 
curve such os many a so-called professional beauty 
might have envied. 

* He looks more like a girl than a boy,* whispered 
Lady Fan. 

‘ lie looks more like a cherub than either,* re- 
sponded Clara, who was somewhat impulsive both 
in her likes and dislikes. ‘ It is a face that Millais 
would love to ])ttint.* ! 

The appearance of the man was a great contrast 
to that of the child, and a casual observer would 
have said that there was no single point of resem- 
blance between the two. Apparently the former 
was about forty to forty-five years of age. He 
had a sallow complexion and a thin aquiline nose; 
his black locks were long and tangled ; while into 
his quick-glancing black eyes, which appeaj*e<l to 
see nalf-a-dozen things at once, there woiihl leap 
at times a strange fierce gleam, which seemed to 
indicate that altnongh the volcano below might 
give forth few' or no signs, its bidden tires w^ere 
smouldering still. Only when his eyes rested on 
the hoy they would soften and fill with a sort 
of wistful tenderness ; and at such moments the 
w’hole expression of his face wmuld change. 

‘ i am extreinel}^ soi'vy,’ said Mrs Brooke, ‘ that 
my servant should have spoken to you just now 
in the way Ih* did. He had no right to do so, .and I 
shall certainly ask my husband to reprimand him.’ 

* It was notliings, rnadame, nothings at all,’ 
responded tlie mountebank with a little bow 
uml a smile and a deprecatory motion of his 
hands. ‘We are often spoken to like that — 
Henri and I — w’e think notliings of it.* 

‘Still, I cannot help feeling grcjitly annoyed. — 
Is this prett}'’ boy your son '? ’ 

‘ Ouiy madame.’ 

‘His mother* 

‘Alas, madame, she is dead. She die six long 
years ago. She was English, like madame. Henri 
lias the eyes of viapauii'e Marie ; and his hair, too, 
is the same colour ns hers.’ 

Although the man spoke with a pronounced 
foreign accent, his English w'as fluent, and he 
rarely seemed at a Joss for a w'ord to express his 
meaning. 

‘ Poor child !’ said Mrs Brooke. ‘This is a hard 
life to bring him up to. Surely some other wuiy 
might be found’ Then she paused. 

The mountebank’s white teeth showed tliem- 
selves ill a smile. ‘ Ah no, madame ; pardon, but 
it is not a hard life by no means, Henri likes it, 
and I like it In the winter W'e join some cirque^ 
and then Henri has lessons every day. He is 
clevare, very clevare — everybody suy so. One day 
Henri wdll be a great artiste. The w'orld — tout It 
monde — W’ill hear of him. It is I wdio say it — 
moij He touched his chest proudly w’ith the tips 
of his fiimers as he ceasecl speaking. ‘Would 

mesdameslike to behold ?* he said a moment 

later^as he brought his drum into position and 
raisea the pipes to his lips. 

‘Thank you, monsieur; not to-day,’ answ'ered 
Clara gravely as she stepped back into the room 
and rang the bell. 

Monsieur looked disappointeS. Henri, liow'over, 
loojjed anything but, flisappointed When, two 
minutes later, the beautiful lady, from whose 
face he could scarcely take his eyes, heaped his 
little hands with cakes and fruit till they could 
hold no more. 
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i ‘ Tell me your name, my pi*ettv one,* said Mrs 
Brooke, as she stooped and helped him to secure 
his treasures. 

‘ Henri Picot, Rnadame.’ 

‘And have you any pockets, Henri V 

‘ Otti, madame.* 

A pocket W'a.« duly indicated, and into its 
recesses a certain coin of the realm presently 
found its way. 

Before either Picot or the boy had time to give 
utterance to a word of thanks, a servant entered 
the room, and addres.sing Lady Fan, said : ‘ If you 
please, my lady, the carriage is waiting ; and Miss 
Prim by desires me. to tell you that she is ready.’ 

‘Good gracious, Claj*a,’ said Lady Fan, ‘1 liaci 
forgotten all about my promise to accompany your 
aunt in her call on Mis Biversdale. I wisli to good- 
ness you could go with us. 1 dread the ordeal.’ 

‘And leave tlie Baron Von Rosenberg wdtbout a 
w'ord of apology ! What w’ould become of my 
reputation as a liostes.s? Gerald and he W’ill be 
here in a few' minutes, I don’t doubt ; and if 3'ou 
like to wait till he is gone’ 

‘That would never do,’ interrupted her friend. 
‘ You know' what a fi«lget ymir aunt is when she 
is kept w’uiting. You had better come and keep 
her in good-humour w hile I am getting my things 
on. — By- the- hyp, wljcre can our singular friends 
have vanished t(.) ?’ 

Clara looked round. Pii^ot and the boy had 
disappeariMl. Neither of the ladies had seen the 
start the mountebank gave at the mention of 
Yon Rosen berg’.s name, nor how’ strangely the 
expression of liis face (dianged. Clutching the 
boy by one w’H.st, be wlii.'<pered : ‘It is time to go. 
Ycnez, mon 2>’tit — vitc, vite ! The ladies w'ant us 
no more.’ 

‘The. man w'as Freneb, and he seems to have 
talatn the proverbial leave of his countrymen,* 
said Lady Ian with a laugh. 

Mrs lirookc was a little surprised, but said 
nothing. e two ladies left the room together. 


EARLY MARINE INSURANCE. 

Tok history of marine insurance is interesting. 
From the early days of Greece and Rome such a 
system of insurance has been in u-se. But the 
first explicit statement in "writing regarding 
marine msuraiice is found in an edict of Jiietiii 
Martyr of the year 533 a.d. He d(;creed tw'elve 
per cent, to be the la>vful amount of profit for the 
insurance of goods on land, but granted tw'enty 
per cent, to marine insurers on account of the 
additional risks entailed. Tlie ancient system of 
insurance w'as called Bottomry — in other words, 
the ship W'as mortgag(‘d. If the ship was lost, 
the lender likewise lost the money advanced 
on her; but if she ariived snbdy at her port of 
destination, he imt only got buck the loan but*, 
also the premium previou.sl)* agreed ujion. 

The merchants of the Steelyard "were the fil^t 
mariiic insurers of Great Britain. They W'ere 
Germans; and came to this country in the reign 
of Edw'nrd lY The merchants of the Steelyard 
settled in Loudon, built houses, and became the 
representatives of the Hanseatic I^eagiie. They 
were a curiou.s company; they lived like monks 
in a monastery, were not allowed to maiTy* or 
even to 8pi.*ak to the fair sex. The gatea of their 
premises were C'osed at a certain hour at night, 
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and opened late or early in the nioniing according 
to the season of the year. A breach of any one 
of these rules meant instant expulsion. On New- 
year’s eve the Steelyard men met and elected a 
chief, who presided over a council of eleven chosen 
from their ranks ; and on New-year’s day the 
chief was installed into his oHice, which he 
retained for one year only. 

These aliens in time grew wealthy ; for not only 
did they hold a monopoly of marine insurance, 
but they also had peculiar privileges in the way 
of trade granted to them by the early kings of 
England, wlio for such privileges received lai’ge 
sums of money to carry on their wars. 'I’lie 
people of Britain naturally resented such favours 
shown to foreigners, and again and again this 
resentment manifested itself in the frequent 
assaults made by the Loiuhni populace on the 
Warehouses of the Steelyard meu. At length in 
irj97 ])ublic opinion grew so strong against the 
Qernuins that an Act was passed ordering all 
foreigners to leave the country on pain of heavy 

S enaltios. By way of reprisals, the cities of the 
lauseatic League placed restrictions on British 
imports. It was oi no use ; the edict of Queen 
Elizabeth had to be obeyed. The old lumses 
in which these Steelyard men carried on their 
business of banking, shipping, and marine insur- 
ance stood till the year IHCKl ; but now Cannon 
Street railway passes over tlieir site, d'he system 
of marine insurance followed by these Ste(dyard 
men was tliat which we in a former part of our 
paper defined as bottomry. 

When the Jews, towards the end of the thir- 
teenth centui'y, after being persecuted and iiuil- 
treatod in every possible way, fled from England, 
their place as linumuers was taken by the Lom- 
bards. These Loiiihards consisted of merchants 
from Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and Yen ice, who, as 
insurers, money-lenders, and bankers, soon estab- 
lished themselves in England. The name of 
Lombard Street, in Lomlon, is a memorial still 
left of tlieiu ; and among other kriiis which 
they are believed to have introduced into our 
language is the immortal L. rf., which wms 
originally used to represent their Ubriy solidi, 
and (jtenarii. These Lombards were active and 
pushing men ; they had an agency at Inver- 
uess, and one of tlieir projects was to build a 
‘marine establishment’ at Queensferry, now ren- 
dered famous by the stupendous I'orth Bridge. 
Like their German friends, they soon possessed 
themselves of much of the couiilry’s trade ; but 
the same edict 'which drove the Steelyanl meu 
from London was also sullicient to make these 
Italians leave for ever the slunajs of England. 

After these men left, the English people them- 
selves took up the matter of insurance. An Act 
was passed to render tliis more easy. A Board of 
• Insurance was formed, composed of merchants 
and lawyers ; this Board liad for its aim the 
settling of all disputes; but its meetings were 
few, and the whole system fell into disrepute. 
The chief insurers wi?re notaries of pu*blic and 
i brokers* In the year lt)0£ ^ nium named Candler 
I applied for a patent to enable him to have the 
1 sole ri^ht of marine insurance ; this raised the 
ire of the men into whose hands all the insurance 
qf the country hud fallen, and it was to appease 
■ their wi*ath that the Council of Insurance was 
. The Council was composed chiefly of 


the complaining class, and therefore did very little 
to bring about what Candler and others had 
petitioned for. 

Our chief information regarding these old in- 
surance agencies is derived from a work commonly 
called The Guuloyi, published at Rouen between tlie 
years 1590 and 1000. The author’s name is un- 
known ; but in all probability it is the combined 
efforts of a few mtui. In this very able work we 
obtain a good definition of marine insurance, as 
also the various rules to which all insurers and 
insurance companies had to submit. Thus, all in- 
surances had to be made in waiting ; such was not 
always the case, for mei-ely verbal statements were 
sufficient to insure a vessel. This last method, 
however, was lia))le to cause misunderstandings, 
disputes, and forgeries,; hence it was deemed illegal 
and non-binding. 

When an insurance was agreed upon, it had to 
be signed in the presence of a registrar an<l en- 
rolled as .a public Act. Without this registrar’s 
sanction all insurance bargains were null and void. 
The n^gistrar had to be a man of iiitelligenct‘, of 
sobriety, and of ‘good repiitt; lie was required 
to live in a populous part of the town, and have 
above his door a sign with the words ‘Office of 
Insurance.' For signing this insurance mandate 
the registrar received the half of a quarter per 
cent, for evei-y humlj’ed livres, and so on, rising 
in value according to a fixcil scale. 

The registrar of insiii’ance was bound to keep 
in his office a box, into which those who obtained 
policies were forcetl to put, over and above the 
lialf of a qiHirter ]Hir cent, paid for the insurance 
policy, a certain fixed sum, according to tlie extent 
of their transactions. Tin; mon(;y thus collected 
wa.s partly given to the poor of the district, and 
partly for the lienelit of shipwrecked mariners. 
This did not, liowevi;!’, end tlieir contrilnitioms. 
Outside the registrar’s door tliere was another bo.x 
for the rece])tion of ‘God’s pence,’ which money 
was used for the ransoming of all travellers and 
seamen captured by pii*ates. 

At the time of the crusades, it was no unusual 
thing for men to insure tlnor lives against cap- 
ture ; and the insurers had to pay whatever 
ransom might be demanded for their lelease. 
But those who had no insurance policies simply 
depended on the money put in the boxes for the 
rece])tioii of ‘ God’s pence.’ 

The end of the sixteenth century saw the 
establisluuent of iiisiuance companies all over 
England. Vessels were iiisuretl lor live months 
when their voyage was to Klandei’S, Eiighuid, 
Portugal, and Norway ; for. twelve months when 
the ship sailed to the coast of Italy, Azores, Peru, 
Brazil, or the Indies. Notification of loss was 
received for the former till the end of three 
months ; but six ami even twelve months were 
permitted for the hitter. When these stated times 
had elapsed, no claim could he admitted, whq.tever 
the excuse might be. 

As.suranco ]>olicies were paid in England ul- 
thongli the original transaction had at first been 
.settled on the Cijintineiit ; and of course what 
was first settled in England could likewise be 
discliarged on the Continent. It is evident, tjien, 
that there must have been rapid progress mad^ 
in the way of in.surunce companies. 

The earliest Engli.sh policy in the possession 
of antiquaries dates back to the year 1613. It 
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was discovered in tlie Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
We venture to transcribe a few sentences of the 
quaint document : ‘ In tlie iianie of God, Amen : 
Be it knowne unto all men by these ])re.sents 
that Morris, Abbot and Devereiix AVoj^nn of 
London Marchants doe make assurance and cause 
themselves ami everye of them to be assured 
lost or not lost fi’ome London to Zante Petrasse 
and Saphalonia or any of them upon woollen 
and lyncn cloth, leade kcrsics, iron and any 
other |:;oodes and merchandize heretofore huhni 
aboard e the oood sliip called the ti;^er of London 
(whereof Thomas Crowder is master under God 
in this present voyed^e) of the hurtlieii of 200 
toiins or thereabouts,’ etc. 

At the period this poli(;y was taken out, w('- 
hear very little of the Court of Insurance. Imleed, 
in the reign of Charles 11. we know that the 
King’s Pencil on several occasions was in direct 
conliict with this iusuiaiicc court. Gradually the 
disputes regarding insuraiice were referred to the 
ordinary courts of law, which now settle all such 
m {liters. 

When we reach the eighteenth century, we find 
that marine insurance is now, more than ever, 
a good paying concern ; but to give any details 
regarding that poi*iod is not our intentiou, because 
we know it is on the foumhition of tlmt past 
that the present system of marine insurance is 
formed. Jly ivjiy, however, of showing to what 
extent marine and other insurances liad tjikeii 
hold on the British public, we submit the follow- 
ing curious list. The time was that in which 
the South Se.'i Bubble W'as all the cry. Tlu? 
list riius thus: ‘An Insurance for insuring and 
increasing Children’s Fortunes ;’ ‘Insurance from 
Death by drinking Geneva;’ ‘Assurance from 
Lying;’ ‘Insurance from Housebreakers;’ ‘Hum 
Insurance;’ ‘ lusurance fr^mi IJiglnviiymen.’ 
These are only a few of the sensele.s8 and 
absurd schemes of insiinince wdiich were foisted 
upon the British public at a time when that 
public seemed capable of believing any amount 
of nonsense. 
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CIIArTEtt XXXVllT. 

The voice of Mr Shorthonse reached Snell iiig’s 
ears, and those of Tobias Orme also, for it was at 
this time that the murderous plotter was engaged 
upon his guilty W'ork. Ornu; sjiw him start and 
stare out of the ardnvay with eyes of teuTor. Then 
he saw" him huddle up the ncw'spajier he had s]»read 
upon the turf to catch the falling fragments of 
mortfir, and cram it aw^{iy into the centre of a 
clump of thick gram bushes near at hand. Kext 
he restored to their places the bricks he hatl 
removed from the arch, and coming out upon the 
open<?w"ard, stood still for a moment, manifestly 
endeavouring to remove all signs of emotion from 
his face. When he thought he had succeeded, he 
answered Shorthouse’s rc}x^ated calls wdlh a bois- 
terous ‘Hilly hoi’ and W"alked in the direction 
of the gate, leaving Mr Orme in his hiding-place, 
fulUof the wildest conjectures as to the value 
of the treasure-trove wdiich could so excite a man 
of Snelling’s w"ealth and solidity of character. 

‘What beo^st locked in for i’ this way V Short- 
house demanded as Snelling came in sight. 


‘Anybody as finds the gates open,’ Snelling 
answered, ‘ thinks he ’s got a right to come in here 
and poke his no^e any whoer he likes to. There 's 
nobody about the place but myself just now. I’ll 
let thee in, in a miuiite. This fastening ’s a bit 
rusty.’ 

‘Bob, ode lad,’ said Shorthonse, ‘thee been’t 
looking well.’ 

‘I’m worried,’ returned Snelling growlingly, 
as lie tugged at the rusted fastening of the gate 
— ‘ I ’m WM.)rried. 1 don’t eat my victuals ; 1 can’t 
sleep o’ nights.’ He looked, if Shorthonse had 
had the fancy to think of it, like some wild 
thing tearing at the bars of his cage. — ‘Come in,’ 
he said, when he had at length withdrawn the 
fastening. ‘I’m glad to have anybody about; 
I’m not so good at being lonesome as I used 
to be.’ 

That ’s a stroke at wimt I ’m here for. Bob,’ 
returned the farmer. ‘Let’s go into the house. 
Gi’e mo a drop o’ beer. Thcer’s nothin’ meks 
a man so dry as angt^r.’ 

Snelling drew a jug of ale from a ca.sk in his 
housekeeper’.s room and set it before his visitor. 
Sliorthouse took a lengthy pull at it and returned 
it noisily to the table. ‘Jk)l),’he said, ‘be you i' 
the same mind as you used to be in .about marryiu’ 
my Cecilia'?’ 

‘Is it any good for me to be o’ that mind?* 
Smdling asked in turn. 

‘Yes or m)?’ cried Bliorthousc, beating on the 
table w’itli his clenched hjind. ‘Be you i’ the same 
mind ?’ 

‘I’m not one o’ them featlicilicads ns are o’ 
one mind one day and another the next,’ said 
Snelling. 

‘Very well,’ .saiil Shorthonse. ‘You can marry 
tlie gell in four weeks’ time from now".’ 

Snelling, who had taken a scat on the opposite 
siile of the table to his visitor, rose at this and 
thrust out bis riglit hand with a fierce gesture 
tow'ard.s SVi .vthouse. The farmer ro.se also and 
accepted it, and the two shook haiuls across the 
table. 

‘That’s a bargain,’ said Shorthouse. ‘Theer’s 
blood in it loo,’ be added, laughing. — ‘What ha’ 
you been doin’ at your knuckles, Bob? You’ve 
g.ashed ’em somehow'.’ 

‘It’s nothing,’ Snelling answ'ered. *I W'as a- 
doin’ a bit o’ rough w'ork this mornin’—and my 
hand slipped. 1 hit my knuckles agcii the wall, 

1 reckon. 1 hardly know ed about it.’ 

‘I’ll tell thee W'hat I’m goin’ to do,’ said 
Shorthouse. ‘That wench o’ mine has got her 
head full o’ that young Frenchman. Me an’ 
her’s had a bit of a shindy this morniii’, and 
I’ve to]<l her as I’m goin’ to put a iini.sh on 
all her nonsense. If yoiirn willin’ to tek her 
just as lier stands, with her craze about the 
frog-eater as W'cll as every tliiu’ else her’s got,* 
I’ll .start this hour, and ^ce as the bands is 
cried in church next Sunday morniii’. — 1 ’ve got 
a very prelty T3i;nny, Bob, and wdien I’m gone^ 
ver ’ll' have the lot on it.’ 

‘.Never mind that,’ said Snelling; ‘all 
nothing to me.’ 

‘You’ve clmnged, then,’ said Shorthouse dryly. 

‘Yes,’ said Snelling, with a suppressed ragei 
in his face and voici^ ; ‘ I ’ve chattged. TWe 
was I w'ouldn’t ha* married her, or dreatued o’ 
marrying lier, without her lands* You can send 
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her now as naked as a robin, if voii like. — I 
can’t eat,’ he Hashed out ; ‘ 1 can’t sleep. I ’ni a 
fool about the wench.’ 

‘That’s how the cat jumps, is it?’ Shorthouse 
answered, laughing. ‘I’ve alius heard it’s pretty 
hard on the middle -ugtid uns ; but I never re- 
member to ha’ seen a case afore.— All right, Bob. 
Come along wi’ me ; we ’ll get that bit o’ busi- 
ness o’er at once.’ 

‘Sit there a minute,’ said Snelling. ‘I’ll get 
a wash and come back direc 

The unexpected turn of fortune coming on the 
horrible emotions of the last half-hour had set 
him shaking like a woman. He would fain have 
been alone, to realise in his own thouglits the 
chance that had befallen him, and yet he was 
BO far afraid of himself that he clung to Short- 
house’s companionship. 

The two went to the parish clerk together and 
there gave instructions for the calling of the 
banns of marriage between Robert Snelling, 
widower, and Cecilia Shorthouse, spinster ; and 
tlien and there separated to go their several ways. 
Snelling could not go back to his horrid work 
again tliat day; he had no nerve for it ; and 
Tobias waited and pined in vain, until sheer 
hunger drove him home. 

The farmer, re-entering his own house, hung 
up his hat, eearched for a new Broseley, filled 
and lit it, and sat down contentedly, altogether 
satisfied with the masterly stroke he had just 
played. None of your contumelious daughters 
lor Farmer Shorthouse. He knew how to manage 
’em. The whole country-side would know what 
he had done, and he would be cited as a pattern 
of parental autliority whenever foolish girls ran 
counter to it. As for the girl being imbappy 
when once she was married and settled, that, 
of course, wan all nonsense. lie was in no haste 
to communicate his news to Cecilia ; but he 
was in no dread of it either ; and when the 
girl, with swollen eyelids and scalded cheeks, came 
down, in obedience to his call, to the mid-day 
dinner, he gave her his news w'ith a cheerful 
unconscious brutality which was at least us easy 
to endure as any finesse could possibly have 
been. 

‘I’ve been to see Bob Snelling,’ he said, as ho 
plunged the carving-fork into the sirbnn before 
nim, ‘and him and me luis been together to put 
the bands up next Sunday and the two Sun<lays 
following for your \vedding along with him.’ He 
spoke deliberately, carving the while, and set a 
plentiful portion before the girl. Then he helped 
nimself and fell-to with a robust appetite. 

‘Father,* said Cecilia, in a tone so low that at 
first he scarcely heard lier, ‘ I shall never marry 
Mr Snelling.* Her face was deathly white, and 
there was a look in her eyes which her father 
had never seen there ^before. 

‘That, you see, my wench,’ he responded, with 
his mouth full of beef and greens, ‘ is wheer you 
and me is of two different opinions.’ 

‘Father,’ she said again, shall never marry 
Mr Snelling.* 

‘You’re mistook, my gell,* he responded with 
M cheerful indifference. ‘You and Bob Snelling ’ll 
ho married next Monday fortnight You can 
h^gin a-thinking about the wedding dresses as 
os ever you like. Theer ’s all your mother’s. 
IhingB up-stairs as you can pick and choose from. 


Theer *s a silk or two up there in the big press 
as ’ll stand by ’emselves, and has got a hundred 
years o’ wear in ’em.’ 

‘You don’t know what you’re doing, father,* 
said the girl, rising with her resolute white face 
and frightened eyes — ‘you don’t know what 
you’re doing.’ 

‘Rubbidge,* my wench, rubbidge,’ responded 
I the farmer, and went on comfortably with his 
dinner after Cecilia had left the room. 

That afternoon Joiisserau, with very little heart 
for his work, sat at his easel with a typical yokel 
pf>8cd before him. He knew that he was paint- 
ing badly, and that everything he did would have 
to come out again ; but in spite of that knowledge, 
he went on with no other object than to hold 
thought at a distance. Somewhere about three 
o’clock, Isaiah came tapping at the door, and 
being admitted, showed u countenance of unusual 
gravity. 

‘ You can do without this lad a minute,’ he said. 
‘Best send him down into the kitchen. I’ve got 
summat important to say to thee.’ — The yokel 
being dismi.ssed, Isaiah sat down with an air of 
my.stery and imporUince, but almost immediately 
rising, took a bottle of cognac; from a sideboaru, 
poured out a glass from it and set it on the table, 
* In case you should be in want o’ that,’ he 
remarked, ‘it’s handy. It might do you iioiharm 
if you was to tek it now.’ 

‘ What is the matter?’ Jousserau asked him in 
surprise. 

‘ Why,’ returned Isuinh, ‘ I ’ve just happened to 
pass by the ])ari8li clerk’s ; and him bein’ a oldish 
chum of mine, and me not liking to be ’aughty 
with the man because I ’in a bit better ofl’ than I 
used to be, I dropped in, so to speak, to have 
a word along wi’ him. I meant to pass the time 
of day with him, and no more ; but all of a 
sudden he up and tells me a thing as knocked me 
as high as a kite. “Mr Snelling,” he says, “and 
Mr Short’ us,” he says, “ has been here this morn- 
ing,” he says, “to put up the bands o’ marriage 
between Robert Snelling, widderer, and Cecilia 
Shorthouse, spinster.” — You’d better take that 
drop o’ brandy, Mr Jousserong; it’ll do you 
goo<l.’ 

‘ I do not understand,* said Joiisserau, weaving 
the prolfered glass aside. ‘What is it, the bands 
of marriage ? ’ 

‘Bob Snelling and Miss Shorthouse,’ explained 
Isaiah, ‘are going to be cried in churcli next 
Sunday. The names’ll be called out three 
Sun<1ay.s running ; and then, in the natural course 
o’ things, the two ’ll get married.’ 

‘ I will not believe it,’ cried the artist, rising to 
his feet 

‘You’ve got to believe it,’ Isaiah answered. 
‘I’ve seen it in the clerk’s own handwriting! 
It’s only possible to believe as the young woman 
has gi’en in her consentment ; and what you ’ve 
got to do, Mr Jousserong, is to pluck up a sperrit 
and think no more about her.’ 

‘No,’ said Jousserau staunclily, ‘that I shall not 
believe. She has not consented. They have 
done it without her will, Without her knowkdge. 
She does not care for Mr Snelling.’ 

‘That’s like enough,’ returned Isaiah. ‘But 
if her *8 been frightened into it, her ain’t the first 
young woman that has ha[»peued to.* ^ 
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‘I will not believe it,’ said Jousscrau again, and 
indeed his whole heart rose in revolt against the 
hancy. * Y^ou know ?’ he said, tapping at his 
breast to indicate himself. * 1 have never spoken 
a word about it ; but you know, and that is why 
you bring this news to me.’ 

‘I know?’ said Isaiah. ‘The parish knows. 
It’s talked about at the town-pump, if that’s 
any comfort to you.’ 

The two sat silent for a while ; and Joiisserau, 
meclianically taking up his palette and brushes, 
laid an absent-iniiidetl touc.li or two uj)on the 
canvas with an air of profound study ; then he 
laid his tools down again and turned to face 
Isaiah. ‘ I shall go and find out,’ he Bui<l ; ‘ I 
will know the ti'iith.’ 

‘Don’t you make a fool of yourself,’ Isaiah 
advised in rough friendship. 

‘I must know the truth; I will know the 
truth,’ ci’ied Joii.s.serau, rising. He spoke with 
a fierce gesture, the southern ilame Hashing out 
of him for the first time. 

‘Yes, yes, yes,’ returned Isaiah; *so you may, 
but you mustn’t make a fool of yourself, all the 
same. I’ll tell you how we’ll manage. Mrs 
Winter an<l Miss Shorthouse has alius been pretty 
gooil friends. It was mere hazard as I found out 
what happened. Old Shorthouse ’ll never gue.ss 
as the missis’ll know anything about it, and her 
can mek a call on Cecilia and sjjy out the land, 
d’ye see.’ Isaiah gouged this idea into Juiisserau 
with elaborate W(jrkings of the thumb, and accom- 
panied it wdth many persuasive winks and nods. 
Jousseraii hailing it eagerly, Isaiah went out upon 
the lauding an<l shouted to his wife to ascend, 

‘Cecilia Shorthouse marry Bob Siielling !’ cried 
Mrs Winter shrilly, when Isaiah had communi- 
cated his news to her. ‘Never i’ this worhi, with 
her own good-will. — No, no, Isaiah ; never you 
believe it. — Go down and find out for you, Mr 
Jousseroiig? To be sure I will. Her .shall never 
marry that hunks, a.s I sulleroil and trembled 
under for ’ears and ’car.s, if anything I can say 
can put a stop to it.— Why, I do assure you, Mr 
Joiisserong, IVe knowed that man grumble for 
five months on eml about a button as wa.s oil the 
back of his shirt-collar, lie ’.s never twice i’ the 
same mind about his breakfast bacon the wull 
year round ; and as for his heggs, he ’ll have ’em 
hard-biled one morning and soft-biled another 
morning, enough to drive you mad with worry.’ 

Mrs Winter lost no time in a.ssuining the black 
silk of ceremony, and even on this occasion dared 
to wear the womlerfiil bonnet which .Iou.*^serau 
had brought home from Paris six mouths before. 
My lady Barfield had appeared in church in a 
strutture less splendid and imposing ; and the 
county member’s wife Iiad worn a bonnet which, 
a.s Mrs Winter declared, might have been twin- 
sister to her own. Tlie llower-stulled Norman 
arch -was sanctified by fashion ; and tlie good 
woman put it on and carried it down the lanes 
with pride. 

Shorthouse was away from home when she 
reached his door ; ^and Miss^ Cecilia, who was 
occupied with her tears, had locked herself in her 
chamber and would at- first see nobody. The big 
ruddy servant-girl told the visitor enough to 
assure her that the mutch Shorthouse was forcing 
on was unwelcome to his daughter. The servant 
knew nothing about the reason of her mistress’s 
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tears, but said she : ‘Miss Cecilia’s a-crying like a 
watering-cart. 1 ’ve knocked at her door three 
times and her teks no manner o’ notice.’ 

‘I’ll have a try,’ said Mrs Winter, and so 
mounted the stairs and knocked at Cecilia’s 
door. The servant-girl pointed it out to her and 
stood agape with interest. 

‘Go away!’ said a weeping voice from within. 
‘I don’t want anything. Leave me alone.’ 

‘ My poor dear darliii’,’ said Mrs Winter, begin- 
ning at these mournful accents to snitllc on the 
outside of the door. ‘It’s me as has come to 
say a comfortin’ word to you. — Let me in, there’s 
a love.* 

The maid, like the foolish fat scullion in 
Sterne’s iinmoital story, blubbered into sudden 
tears and ran away with her apron over her 
head. 


IN A WELSH FARMHOUSE. 

It i.s a little pa.st two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and as I look out of the window of the farm- 
house across to the opposite mountains, the whole 
valley seems a.sleep under the burning sun, which 
poui-8 down upon barien rock and green field, 
till the cattle forsake the meadows and herd 
together under tlic trees, whisking their tails 
backwards and forwards and chewing the cud 
with lazy philosophy. It is so still, that the 
little trout stream which rashes over its pebbly 
bed seems (jiiitc noisy,' and sounds as if it were 
protesting agaiir-st the great noontide stillness 
that hangs over the inounlains. Suddenly, three 
petulant car-piercing sci'eams ring up from the 
valley below ; and seizing a straw liat, I rash 
out into the garden, for the whistles are the 
signal that the train is coming with the news- 
papers. Pi eiitly the tiny engine comes snort- 
ing up the liill, (Iragging its three toy carriages 
and guard’s van after it, and pa.sses through the 
ya"d behind with a roar a.s of distant thunder, 
that inukes the .old house tremble. The guard 
is on the lookout, and as he goes by, throws 
out my paper, watching me catch it day after 
day with never- failing aiuusemenl. 

It is a charming place in which to pass the 
summer, this (luaiiit village hidden away among 
the AVelsh hills ; but in winter, when the winds 
whistle down the valley, and the mountains 
are blotted out by the rain-eloiid.s, it must be 
anything but a lively abode. It is so off the 
ordinary truck, and is so fortunate in posses-sing 
nothing that has attained to guide-book immor- 
tality, and ill having only the lovely scenery 
wood and forest, vale ami stream, common to 
most of the Welsh di.stricts, that a tourist is 
rarely seen, and no swariii.s of cheap- tripfpers 
invade our peucefnl solitude. And yet Wd aw 
on the highway between two county towiis ; 
but the road seems seldom used, except by the 
‘road-inspectors’-— as the tramps are playfully 
called— who stop in our village and preseiit relief 
tickets fof a loaf of bread on their march 
one centre to the other. The comical little rail- 
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way with its two-feet gauge is really only a 
mineral line ; but three times a clay the sturdy 
engine with its miniature carriages runs down 
to the town and returns snorting and puffing 
up the six miles of liiil, very often with only 
a single traveller. OccaHionally, a long ti-ain of 
six or seven carriages is made up, evei*y avail- 
able inch of space is crowded, and men and boys 
stand on the platform outside the carriages, before 
and behind, all in their best black broadcloth 
coats, and the women in their best black dresses. 
If it is not the day of tlie weekly market, or 
of the half-yearly fair in the tcjwii below, we 
know it can only be one of two things — a prayer 
meeting or a funeral. These simple people love 
prayer meetings, but a funeral is their chiefest 
joy. Even a wedding is as nothing compared 
with a burying. Every relation goes ; and as 
everybody is connected witli everybody else in 
the valley, no work is done on that afternoon ; 
and men, women, and children, dressed in their 
best, crowd the carriages of tlie little railway, 
and, undeterred by distance, go oil* to the funeral. 
After the ceremony, if the family arc well enough 
oiF, they provide unlimitial tea, cofFee, and per- 
haps something stronger, for the guests and rela- 
tives ; and it is considered a very iiniieighboiirly 
thing to omit to see a relation or friend t«> 
his last rcsting-plaee. 

It is indeed a land of slate. There is only 
one industry in the village— that is, slate-quarry- 
ing : there is only one mateidal for building and 
roofing the houses — that is, slate. Tliey mend 
the roads with .slate ; they make their pigsties 
of upright slabs of slate, with other .slal)s across 
for the roof; they Hour their kitcdiens with slate ; 
and if they want to fasten a gate — of which 
the gate-posts are of slate— th(?y put a large piece 
of slate against it. Slati; is ev^erything and every- 
where, and its soft gray harmonises well with the 
green of the grass and the blue of the sky in 
sutuiner, and lends an additional horror U) the 
aombre musses of I’aiu-cdonds and leaden skies 
of winter. If the farmer wants to make a fence, 
he sends up to one of the (plarries, and for a 
few pence gets a earth »ad of emls sawn otf the 
slabs of slate. He picks out pieces about five 
: feet long, and then, having made a row of holes 
. with a crowbar where lie wishes his fence to 
be, he rams in the great pieces with a wooden 
mallet, and twisting a double strand of wire in 
and out near the top, in a short time has erected 
a barricade which it is utterly imjaissible to climb 
and very difficult to ])ull up. Now and then 
a cow, miscalculating the strengtli of the slate 
hedge, and flattering lierself that the farmer has 
erected a magnificent row of scratcliiiig posts 
,_.foi‘ her special behoof, comes to grief ovi:r it ; 
but a few blows ofctlie mallet soon rejiair the 
damage ; and the cow having learned wi.sdom 
from that hardest of teachers, experience, avoids 
the fence for the future, as being simply a trap 
for the unwary. * v 

The farmhouse is a very old building of two 
i Btories-^o old, indeed, that it is not made of 
freat blocks of waste slate, like nearly tjvery 
'Hother house in the valley, but of the rock that 
slate vein, and which has to be removed 
•stone,’ as they call it, can be got 


at. In front of the farm is a little flower and 
vegetable garden ; and then at the bottom of 
a steep slope a green meadow running down 
to the bush-Tringed trout stream that forms 
the boundary of tlie county. There are three 
meadows along the stream in tlie farmer’s occu- 
ation, and tliey with the farmhouse and out- 
uildiiigs constitute his holding, for which he 

E twenty pounds a year. Originally it formed 
i part of a large farm which included nearly 
all the arable and grazing land iu the village 
on our side of the stream ; but so scarce is land 
in the valley and so great was the competi- 
tion for the farm, that the landlord cut it up 
into three or four small holdings, in order to 
satisfy as many people as possible. Across the 
stream is a field belonging to another owner, 
for the grazing rights of which the farmer pays 
as much as he does for tlie entire farm he liolds 
of his own landlord. It is not much of a farm, 
according to English notions, for there is only 
a little patch of oats sown in one corner, and all 
the rest* is left to grass. However, the meadow- 
land produces a splendid crop of liay, and pi'o- 
vides pasturage for the half-dozen cows and tlie 
few sheep that tlie farmer keeps tliroiigh all 
the year. 

The cows are the ‘ladies tliat pay the rent* 
here. Tlio fanner’s wife is a keen and skilful 
dairywomaii, and with the aid of a rough country 
lasp, she manages the whole dairy herself ; and 
every evening at six o’clock her buck-door is 
b(‘sieged by children carrying cans and jugs of 
all shapes and sizes, for lier milk has quite a 
celebrity, as being the best and purest iu the 
valley. In fact, tlie demand greatly exceeds 
the supply, and she could sell three or four 
times as much as her cows produce. Among 
the purcliusers are two girls witli babies in their 
arms ; neitlier of them looks more than a (‘liihl, 
and yet they ai‘e tlie motliers of the infants 
they carry. One of them has marrie<l her step- 
father, and lives with him iu a solitary hut 
far up the luountaiiis. vShe is a Bliock-hcaded, 
silly-faced girl, who grins stupidly when she 
is rallied on her step-father husband and baby. 
Her case is not considered so ^'ery extraordinary. 
When her mother died, she naturally drifter! 
into the wife’s place ; and the strangest part of 
tlie story is perhaps that tliey t<iok tlie ti*oiibIe 
to come to chapel and go tliroiigli the ceremony 
of marriage. I'he other girl was married at fit- 
teen to a young qnarryiiian only a year or two 
older than herself and who earns fifteen shillings 
a week. This adventurous eouple began house- 
keeping ill ail empty room with an old jiowder 
keg ns their sole article of furniture ; but by 
the time the fat and stolid baby arrived, they 
had succeeded in getting together a few neces- 
saries. People marry young in this country, 
and families of eighteen or twenty are by no 
means rare, many an elder son Iiaving children 
older than his younger brothers and sisters ; and 
as there are only al)OUt a dozen names which 
have to do duty jndillereutly for Christian and 
Burnames, a stranger gets extremely puzzled as 
to the relationships, and ceases to wonder /^hat 
Jones is a common name. 

The farmer is a splendid specimen of a man, 
tall, broad-shouldered, with a handsome and refined 
face, and speaking English with a soft and musical 
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'Welsh accent He and his gray horse work the 
farm between them, though tliere does not seem 
much to be done on the little holding except 
at haymaking lime. At the top of one of the 
meadows and just under the railway is a small 
patch of allotments, sown with potatoes and other 
vegetables. Occasionally a woman will come in 
of an afternoon to hoe one of these patches ; 
or perhaps a man comes in tlic (‘vening after 
his day’s Avork in the quarry is done, for these 
bits of ground are given by the farmer to his 
neighbours on condition that they hel]) him at 
haymaking time. Then, if the weather is line, 
tliere is quite a scene of old-fashioucd rustic 
inerry-rnaking. The neighbours come whether 
they have allotments or not, armed with tlieir 
Bcytlies, and each one anxious to take his turn 
in the meadow. They set to work witli a will, 
and the grass falls iu long swathes before the 
regular swing of their scythes. Behind them 
come their wives and daughters with great wooden 
forks and rakes, tossing the freshly-cut grass ami 
siweading it out over the fiehl ; while the cliildreu 
roll on the ground or pelt one another merrily, 
and drink in the sweet scent of the new-mow*n 
hay. Meanwhile, inside the house the goodwife 
and half a dozen of her gossips make ready a 
huge bowl of tiuinmery for tlie harvesters’ supper, 
and supplement it witli chunks of bi’cad ami 
cheese uml plenty of small-beer. Very little work 
is done during the day, the hay being left to 
dry ill the sunsliine, as nearly all the men are 
in tlie quarries ; and it is not till after six that 
the neigli hours arrive, and the inow'crs’ scythes 
Hash under the rays of tlie setting sun. 

When the long sliadows of tlie mountains 
deepen over the valley, and the course of the 
stream is only marked by the long line of tlensc 
wdiite mist that hangs above it, the inowerA quit 
their woih, and troo]) into the low-roofed kitehen 
wdth its wide open fireplace, and tall eight-day 
clock ticking in one corner. Here they crow'd 
round the deal tables; and great basins of Hnm- 
niery are set before them, for they all prefer 
that somewdiat insipid dainty to bread and cheese. 
The farmer contents himself w'itli overlooking 
his mow’ers, and with casting anxious glances 
at the sky and mountain-tops, to see if tliere 
is any possible doubt of the morrow’ being as 
fine as to-day. On Sunday lie docs notiiing 
hut wander round the paths of the little garden 
with las hands in his best trousers’ pockets, 
W’histling hymn tunes softly, and scrunching slugs 
under his broad Hut hoots. llis hair is quite 
white, though he cannot he more than fifty, lie 
began to get gray very early in life ; and when 
he married, his wife, horiified at setfing how 
blanched his hair w'as getting, hoiiglit a bottle of 
Hair Restorer, with which she made him anoint 
his head before going to bed every night, for, 
as shew said, ‘They shan’t say that 1 turned thy 
head white, my hid ! ’ But as the Hair Restorer 
dyed her, ])illow-cases as w’ell as her husband’s 
hair, the careful wdfe manufactured some cotton 
nightcaps, iu which she made master envelop 
his head at night. After ten years, he at lust 
revoUed : ‘ Kh, lass, but I won’t be bothered 
■with this nasty .stuH‘ any more ! If my head ’s 
white, let it be white.’ Ami as there" was no 
longer any fear of the neighhoui’s saying that 
marriage Iiad made him gray, she allowed her 


good-natured giant to leave off hia penance and 
to become suddenly white. 

The wife is an active bustling bod}’, who has 
worn herself to ^iii and bone with the energy 
with which she Hies about the house. She is 
a very clever and iukdligent woman too, and 
devours a book or iiew’sjiaper with the greatest 
eagcrne.s.s whenever she has a moment free from 
her manifold household duties. She has no chil- 
dren, and is rather proud of it than otherwise, 
contrasting her neat W’cdl-kept home w’ith the 
S(jualid houses of couples who have ten or a dozen 
worrying children. 

Slate quaiTies liave great advantages over coal- 
mine.s iu that they are clean and liave no foul 
gases to cau.se explosiuirs and sudden death ; but 
now and then acciilonts, and even dealhs, occur, 
generally caused by falls of rock from the roof, 
but sonietiiiies from the carelessness of the men 
themselves. Only a few days ago a quarryman, 
in levering a great block of slate out of his 
bargain, neglected to stand aside in time, and 
80 had hi.s left arm broken. It was a compara- 
tively trilling accident, but every man and hoy 
left off w’uik at once. "Jiie injured man was 
carried out of the tunnel and down to the enginc- 
honse, where a door was wreiiclied off an out- 
building and used as a stretcher. He was placed 
upon it, a fj’iend sitting by him to support liis 
head ; and then the doiibie burden was raised 
on the shouMers of a dozen sturdy giant.‘«, and 
borne carefully down the mountain-side, foJlow’ed 
by the entire .staff of the quarry. When tliev 
reache<l level gi'ound, the beart'r.s a.sked by which 
roail he w’ouhl like to be cariicd home. There 
should have been no question at all in the matter, 
for the lowar^road is three times as long a.s, 
ami much more difficult than tlie upper ; but 
a.s it has the advantage of going all round the 
village and pa-s-sing two public-houses, it was 
cliuseii. At cry step the cortege grew’ longer 

and longer, r every woman, child, and idler 

ill the village joined ; and by the time the first 
public-house was reached the sufferer declared 
that he felt faint. The good-natured landlady 
insisted oil su])plying him w’itli some of her best 
old port ; and when the faintness had been over- 
come, the proce, 88 ioii advanced to the second 
puhlic-hou.se, where the same cennnonies were 
' g(Uie througli ; and at last, alter an alnio.st trium- 
phal progress, the poor man wa.s deposited in 
the cottage which he sliaiod with two or three 
other single men, and a married man wdth an 
increasing funiily. Then some one thought iff j 
fetching the doctor, who, having observed the 
jirocession, was m.aking ready to start. He was i 
very angry when he found liis ])atient in a high 
state of fever, due to the unnecessary journey 
' that had been taken an* I to the wine of the, i 
I generous laiidludie.s ; ami a.s a result, the arm < 
i had to remain unset uiitil tlffj inti am mat ion sub- ; 
sided. 

The evenings arc generally very fine and clear ■ 
up in this mountain valley; and when the night- 
’air is not too cold, we sit out iu the gard^ ' 
ami have our after-dinner coffee under the stars. 
The farmer’s w’ife has hi’ought out a ^magtli^ceilt 
plated coffee-pot for our use, pd giv^ US a 
sketch of its history. It appears it was a weddifig 
present; lift being too grand for every-day tiso, 
w’tts jHit aside, and only lent now and then for 
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the funeral of a great friend or relation ; in 
fact, we are the first people who have ever gone 
BO far as to smile when usinjj it. This is the 
key-note of the land ; they pay more lionour 
to the dead than to the living. 


FOILED DY HIMSELF. 

cH.\r. II. 

*Ha 8 Mrs Crawford gone up-stairs to her room 
yet V It was Mr Barnett who spoke. 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘ Would you tell her, please, I wish to see her 
here in the library V 

‘ Very well, sir.’ 

The servant departed ; and in a short time Mrs 
Crawford made her appearance. It was now 
Monday evening, and on the morrow the funeral 
of Mr Monkton would take place. As yel, the 
missing will had not been found, although every 
likely and unlikely place had been searched, 
with the exception of the bookcases in the library, 
which Mr Barnett was now engaged in examining. 
He had not up to tliis time mentioned to any one 
the fact of the will having disappeared. But for 
alarming Miss Ashley, he would have taken her 
into his confidence. 

‘Sit down, Mrs Crawford,’ he said, addressing 
that lady. ‘ Close the door, please ; I do not want 
any one to hear what I am going to say.’ 

‘ Dear me ; I liope there’s nothing wrong,’ said 
she. * I was just thinking o’ going to my bed. 
Miss Ashley is away up-stairs to hers, and Henry 
Monkton to his. What was it ye were wanting V 

* 1 will tell you directly. — Has Miss Ashley said 
anything to you about Mr Monkton’s^ will?’ 

* No ; and I didna like to speak o’ it to her, hut 
ye ’ll ken all about it ? ’ 

‘ Henry Monkton has not spoken about it either, 
has he?’ 

‘Not to me; but I coiildna liae tell’d him 
onything about it. T dinna think he has men- 
tioned it to Miss Ashley. He is maybe feared in 
case he hears that he’s no to come in for onything. 
He’ll be wanting to keep on hoping us lang’s he 
can.’ 

The solicitor could not repress a smile at this last 
sentence. * I will tell you wliy I sent for you, 
Mrs Crawford. — I suppose you are not particular 
whether you get to bed for an hour or two yet?’ 

‘Oh, no. If ye’re wanting me, I can bide iij) 
brawly.’ 

‘ I want you to give me a hand in looking 
through these bookcases. I have had some of the 
books down alrcadv. Tlie fact is, Mrs Crawford, I 
can’t find Mr MonKfOn’s will ; and I have searched 
every place that I can think of. I know he used 
to keep it in this room.’ 

‘ Mercy on us ! The •«idea o’ that ! canna find 
the will \ Where can it hae gaue, think ye ?’ 

‘I only wish I knew. It should be produced 
and read at the funeral to-morrow. It I don’t 
find it, I will have to rend from the draft ; but 
Henry Monkton will probably demand production 
of the principal It will be a forfcuncfle thing for 
juiO ^ It cannot be got.’ 


‘ Ay, I daresay ; but we maunna let that happen. 
Miss Ashley is left something in it, I hope?’ 

‘She is left everything, with the exception of 
some small legacies to the servants, and an annuity 
to his brother sufficient to keep him above want 
You arc remembered in it also. But if the will 
is not found, Henry Monkton will take every- 
thing, as his brothei-’s sole heir.’ 

‘ Will he, the vagabond ! I wad be vexed to 
sce’t. Tell me wliat to do and we’ll begin at 
aince.’ 

‘ Well, we will take down these books one by 
one, and see if the will is not by accident between 
the leaves of one of them, or it may even be at the 
back of the bookcase.’ 

There was silence in the room for a consi(ler- 
nble time while the search went on. Eleven 
o’clock struck. They were the only two awake 
in that large Iion.se. Mr Barnett was tlie first to 
speak. 

‘ Did Henry Monkton tell you that his brother 
and he were on friendly terms before the death 
happened?’ he incpiired. ‘He says lie met him 
last Tuesday in town, and that they spoke to each 
other ; but 1 can’t believe it.’ 

‘This is the first time T’ve heard o’ that; but 
I’ve spoken to Henry Monkton as little as 
1 could.’ 

‘I asked Miss Ashley if Mr Monkton bad 
mentioned it to her, and she said he had not. 
He would surely have told her if it had been 
the case.’ 

‘It’s as likely to be a lie as no. 1 wadna 
trust that Henry Monkton nae farer than I eoubl 
see liim. — But what’s this inside o’ this big 
book ? It’s tlie will, I do believe !’ 

Mr Barnett dropped the book be held and 
crossed the room to the side of Mrs Crawford. 
‘It is the will,’ he cried joyfully. — ‘Thank Provi- 
dence ! I was afraid it was lost altogether. I 
ought to have had you to help me sooner, I 
sec. You have been more fortunate than L’ 

‘Last Will and Testament of George Monkton, 
dated /ith April 1881,’ read Mr Burnett from 
the back of the document. ‘It must have got 
in there just as I supposed.’ He opened out 
the will and glanced hiiiTiedly over it, and as 
he did so, the expression of his face changed. 
‘There is some mistake here. This is not the 
will 1 meant. This one was revoked by another, 
executed some months later ; in August, instead 
of April, now that I remember, but in the same 
year. Tliis slioiild liave been desti'oyed long ago. 
I thought ^Ir Monkton had burnt it.’ 

‘And what’s the difference between that one 
and the other one?’ asked Mrs Crawford, not a 
little disappointed at hearing the will found was 
not the one sought for. 

‘The legacies to you and to the servants are 
the same. The difference is that Miss Asliley, 
instead of getting the remainder, gels only one- 
third. His brother succeeds to the other two. 
This will was drawn out and signed prior to 
the quarrel between the brothers. The one 1 
want was executed after that time.’ 

‘I would be very sick sorry to see him get 
onything nva, much less two-thirds. W/i hae 
fand ne will at onyrate. The other may not be 
far aff. We'll finish what we’re at^ I reckon. 
— Is that will for nae use at a’ V 

‘In the event of us not finding the other, it 
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‘will be. It contains a provision for Miss Ashley, 
which is one good thing. If there was no will, 
she would get nothing. If the other is not forth- 
coming, we must act on this one.* 

*Do ye think Mr Monkton would ken o’ tliut 
will being inside the book?’ 

‘ No ; I don’t think he wouhl. That book 
does not seem to have been disturbed for a 
long time. He must have thought he had de- 
stroyed it. But yet’ The solicitor stopped 

short in his speech as a sud<len thought struck 
him. * If it be true that his brother and he 
had become friendly again, he may have burnt 
the lust wdll, intending to make a new one ; 
or he might be aware of the existence of this 
one, which would do perfectly well,’ he said. 

* He may have even burnt the will ou the evening 
on which he died. —Was there any appearance, 
Mrs Crawfonl, of his having burnt any papers ?’ 

‘I heard tlie housekeeper say he had been 
burning some, papers ; but of course* they might 
be some auld letter.s or things o’ no conse- 
quence.’ 

‘ Quite possible. We will not assume that it is 
burnt yet, till we see. — There goes twelve o’clock. 
Another twenty minutes and we will have finished. 
— AVIiat’s that?’ 

It was a noise like the faint creaking of a 
door, distinctly heard through the stillness of 
the house, seemingly coming from one of the 
rooms on the floor immediattdy above. Mr Bar- 
nett and Mrs Crawford both strained their ears 
to listen. For the space of nearly a minute 
they heard nothing. 

‘Perhaps Miss Ashley or th<i honsekeepc*r look- 
ing out to see if the hall-gas is still lit, or if I 
we are np-stairs,’ Mr Barnett said. ‘I hopo it 
is; not that brother spying about to see what! 
we are after. If he had haj)})eiiod to be out- ' 
side this door a little ago, he might have heard | 
us talking of the will.— There it is again. Some 
one is certainly awake up-stairs.’ ' 

Listening intently, they now heard a slight 
sound, as of a footstep coming slowly down the | 
stairs .step by .step. The footstep seemed too ! 
light to be that of Henry Monkton ; it must | 
be either Mi.ss Ashley or the housekeeper, Mrs 
Bolding. 

‘They’re taking their braw’ time, whoever it 
is,’ said Mrs Ci-awford in a whi.sper. ‘They 
have got to the foot of the stair now. They’re 
coming in here. — The Lord preserve us; it’s 
Mr Monkton himsel’ ! ’ 

The door had opened, and a tall figure in 
w’liite walked slowly into the room. Mrs Craw- ^ 
ford, almost fainting with terror, cowered down 
on the floor and clung to the tails of the solicitoi-’s 
frock coat. Both were on the opposite side 
of the de.sk from the apparition, which advanced 
with noiseless tread into the centre of the room, 
-i\iid there paused, rej^arding them with a fixed 
stare. It held something in its right haml like 
a long blue packet. Mr Barnett, his blood freez- 
ing in his veins, stood literally paraly.sed ami 
incapable of motion.^ He felt his hair ri.se on 
his head. For the space of tine dread minute 
he actually believed that the spirit of his dead 
frieSd stood before lain. Then came a w’ild 
feeling of relief ns he recognised the appari- 
tion. It was not the dead man in the spirit, 
but his brother in the flesh, whom he beheld. 


It was Henry Monkton in a fit of aomnam- 
biilisin. 

There he stood, clad in nothing hut his long 
night-shirt, hi.s feet bare, hi.s eyes wide open and 
umseeing, utterly unconscious of where he wa.s or 
in \vho.se presence. It was the first time in his life 
that Mr Barnett had beheld any one thus walkin*’ 
in his sleep. The sight w*a.s to him something 
gho.stly and terrible — a sort of life in deatli. What 
was the sleeping man going to do? Wlmt was 
that which he held in his hand ? 

Mr Barnett stooped down and whi.spered his 
dhscovery of who the apparition was into the ear of 
' the terrified MrsCrawiord, who speedily recovered 
I from her fright, and both together watclied the 
' movements of the somnambulist, who seemed im- 
j i'ertain wiiat to do next. First he laid down the 
blue packet he carried on the desk, which the 
.solicitor now saw to he a long envelope, evidently 
I containing something. From this envelope the 
j sleeping man drew foi’tli a document, which he 
opened out and seemed to glance over, after wliich 
• he rcfoldetl and n;lurne<l it to the envtdope. This 
he laid on tlie de.sk, left it there, and walked 
forward to the fireplace, where he stood for a 
! minute or two leaning against tlie, mantel-piece, 

I apparently wrapt in thought. Struck by a sudden 
I thought, Mr Barnett bent acro.s.s the desk, took up 
i the envelope, drew out the document enclosed and 
j hastily scanneil it over. A .single glance was 
■ sullicient. It was the missing will. 

, Quick as thought lie snatched np the will found 
j by Mrs Crawford, whicli was lying beside him, 
thrmstit into the envtdope, and slipped the newly 
j discovered one .safely into hi.s pocket. Next he 
j leant over and softly placed the envelope with its 
new enclo.sure back where it had lain. It was hut 
the work of a second or two ; Mrs Crawford 
watching him the while with bated breath, half 
suspecting what the envelope had contained. 

The .somnambulist, after standing in the same 
position at ti i fireplace for some seconds longer, 
returned to U; desk, took up the wiH, went again to 
the fireplace and held the envelope and its contents 
above the now tJnnit-ont fire, as though about to drop 
theiu into the flames wliich he imagined he saw. 
Then he turned hurriedly and glanced towards the 
di)or, put his hand containing the will behind him, 
as if wishing to hide it from the gaze of some one, 
stood for a minute in that position, and then 
slowly walked out of the room, clo.sing the door 
behind him. Mr Barnett daided after him and 
followed him cautiously up stairs. lie 'watched 
him until he saw him go along tlie corridor and 
enter his room in safety ; after that the solicitor 
returned to the room heltiw. 

‘ Mercy on u.s I Did ever ony mortal see the 
like o’ that ?’ This exchiniation hurst from the 
lips of Mrs Crawford as !VIr Barnett rejoined her 
in the library. The good woman had recovered the 
use of lier tongue, ami was ii^ilinetl to laugh at her^ 
recent fears. ‘ I really thought it was the dead : 
man himsel’,’ continued she. ‘Eh, but he was 
awfu’ like him, though! — What paper was that 
ye took? Wai it the will, and had he got it 
altera’?’ 

‘Yes; it was the will. Here it is, safe and 
sound. He may do what he likes with the one he 
has got. I will take care this one does not fall 
into his htyids again.’ 

‘ But how would he come to get it, think ye V 
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‘ That* is quite easily understood, Mrs Crawford. 
Mr Monkton niu&t have had it beside him the 
night he died, and it would be lying among the 
loose papers on the desk. II is brother, hunting 
amongst these papers on his arrival liere, had 
found the will, read it ; and knowing that if it were 
destroyed or put out of the way, he himself 
would be heir to cvoTthiiig, resolved to repress it. 
I remember 3^011 said he seemed a little confused 
when you entere<l the room. You hud probably 
disturbed him while perusing the will. He has 
hod it in his possession all along. The wonder is 
that he has not burnt it before this. Perhaps he 
could not make up his mind whether to destroy it 
or give it up. 1 (!iin understand now his non- 
inteiference with things. He knew that the game 
was in his own hand.’ 

‘ It maun hae preyed on his mind to a terrible 
extent, though. That maun he what caused him 
to walk in his sleep.’ 

* No doubt. He seemed to be acting over again 
wl^t occurred in this room when he found tin; 
wilL You saw him look towards the door, if he 
had heard some one coming, and then put his 
hand behind him, apparently to liide the will?’ 

‘Ay, ho just looked something like that when I 
saw him the first day standing by the fire. I ’ll 
no forget what I hae seen this night in a hurry. — 
Ye’re sure that’s the right will now?’ 

‘ Yes ; there ’s no doubt of it this time. It is 
dated r)th August 1881, exactly four inoiitlis to a 
day later than the other.’ 

Mr Barnett’s sujipositiun as to the manner in 
which Henry Monfeton had got possession of the 
will was quite correct. He had found it on Mr 
Monkton’s desk amongst the otlnu* papers ; and 
after reading it was unable to make up his mind 
whether to destroy it or leave it somewhere 
where it might be found by Mr Barnett. Mrs 
Crawford had disturbed liim in the library before 
he had had time to read it, hence he hastily 
folded it up and carried it with him to his room 
till he could peruse it at leisure. 

Prior to his meeting with Mr Barnett in the 
garden, he had, after niucdi inward discussion, 
deteriniued to destroy the will ; and as he knew 
the solicitor to be well aware of its existence, 

, he had invented the story of having met his 
late brother in London, and of having become 
reconciled to him, in order to raise a belief in 
Mr Barnett’s mind, when he found the will not 
forthcoming, that Mr Monkton might himself 
have destroyed it, intending to make a new one. 
He was made aware of his brothers visit to town 
on the Tuesday through an acquaintance who 
had met him coming from Mr Burnett’s otlice. 

About half an hour after Mr Barnett had 
retired to his room, Henry Monkton suddenly 
awoke from the deep sleep into which he had 
fallen, and sat up in bed, unaware that he had 
*ever left it. His room was not quite in doi’k- 
ness, fora small Hume suddenly shooting up from 
the fire, dimly lit the surroundings. The light 
attracted his attention. , ^ 

‘I have been dreaming of that cursed will 
again,’ he muttered, thrusting his hand under hi.s 
Pillow to feel if the document were safe. ‘Full 
fifty timea have I resolved to destroy it, and as 
|plte& something has hc*ld me back. The fire is 
: I Mill be tormented no longer. 

;||||^: W it shall be consigned to the 


flames ; then surely I shall have peace. It is 
an unjust will. It should never have been ma<le. 
That girl, an utter stranger, to get everything, 
and I nothing. Not while I live to prevent it’ 

Not allowing himself one instant for reflection, 
he rose, and crossed the room quickly to the fire- 
iflace. The flame was still burning invitingly. 
By its light be read the writing on the hack of 
the envelope, to make hiinsedf certain that it was 
the one containing the will, then thrust both 
envelope and its contents into the heart of the 
fire. With glittering eyes he watched the creep- 
ing ilumc speedily devour them. For some seconds 
the whole room was brilliantly illumined, and 
then came darkness. The incubus was removed ; 
the M’ill was gone for ever ! 

Mr Monk ton’s funeral was over. Dust had been 
consigned to dust, to aw’ait the final resurrection. 
The next act in the drama was the reading of the 
dead man’s will, an event usually anxiously looked 
forward to by eager prospective legatees. 

In the drawiiig-ruom after the funeral ■>vere 
assembled Mrs Crawford, Miss Ashley, Henry 
Monkton, Sir Andrew DaM’-son, !Mrs Crawford’s 
son Peter, who Avas a clerk in the City, and Mr 
Barnett. »Several of the principal servants were 
also present. Henry IMonkton, in spite of his best 
efforts, could not Mdiolly conceal his agitation. 
Miss Ashley appeared calm and composed. She 
was thinking more of the kind guardian she had 
lost than of what he had left behind him. Mr 
Barnett, who hud the will in his ]>ocket, now rose 
to speak. 

‘ You all know, of course, that it is customary 
for the will of a decijased person to be read 
immediately alter the funeral,’ lie began, fixing his 
eyes on Henry ISIonkton, who quailed under their 
keen glauee. ‘But before I say more, I wish to 
know, supposing the ])riucipal will not to be at 
hand, if 1 may be allowed to read from the dmft 
which I have here ? Draft and principal are pre- 
cisely alike in substance.’ 

Ko one spoke for some seconds. No one, 
indeed, had any interest to speak save Henry 
Monkton. Miss Asliley was no relation to the 
deceased, and Mrs Crawford and her son were but 
distant connections. 

Mr Bm’iiett was about to resume, when Henry 
Monkton interrupted him. ‘What is the g(X)d of 
reading from the draft?’ said lie. ‘We must 
have the will itself. Where is it? Wliy have 
3 'ou nut g<jt it?’ 

‘These inquiries, Mr Monkton, you are nrohably 
in a better jiosition to answer tlian myself. Have 
you no idea Mdiere your brothci'’3 will is?’ 

The que 8 tit)n was put so direct that Henry 
Monkton lost his temper. ‘What do you mean P 
he said, in an angry tone. ‘How slionld 1 know 
anything about it? It is not likely I shall gain 
anything by it. Yon would take care of, that 
ivliile framing it, I ’ll bet.’ 

Mr Barnett, w’ithout taking notice of this 
innuendo, simply said : ‘ Then you know nothing 
of the will ? You have not seen it ?’ 

‘No; I have not seen it, if that will satisfy you; 
and now, kindly proceed. , 1 suppose the upshot 
of all this is that there is no will?’ 

‘Oh, no. Yon are mistaken; the will is here, 
all right enough,’ Mr Barnett said, producing it 
‘ But I have to thank you for its restoration, as 
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well as for its disappearance j I only got it last 
night.’ 

Henry Monkton, aiuaied and confounded at 
the production of the will, which he could only 
conclude to be a later one than that which lie 
had burnt, had not a word to say. He wa?, how- 
ever, at a loss to understand the last sentences 
uttered by Mr Harnett. * 1 do not understand 
you,’ he said at length. ‘ 1 have ,no connection 
with the will whatever. If it was ever lost, it is 
evidently found again. Be kind enough to leave 
me out of the matter altogether ; I know nothing 
about it.’ 

‘My friends,’ said Mr Barnett, ‘look at this 
man. He comes down here, pretending regret for 
the brother he has lost, and with a lying stoi*y 
on his lips that his brother and he, who for a very 
long time liad not spoken to each other, had 
become friends again a week to-day — tliree days 
before that brother’s death. He finds his brother’s 
will in the library, reads it, and seeing that he 
himself is left almost nothing, and that this iniio- 
cent; girl here inherits everything, resolves either 
to destroy or conceal it. In his policy, he d<'es 
not assume the mastership here ; he interferes with 
nothing, knowing well that he can bide his time ; 
and this for the purpose of deceiving those around 
him into a belief that he neither expects nor 
desires to gain anything by the deiitli of his 
brother, lie intended, no doubt, to counterfeit 
surprise ^^leu no will was to be found. This 
will wliiidi T hold in my hand is the one taken 
from the library by that man. Up till last night 
at twedve o’clock, it was in his jKJssession, at which 
time it. found its way into my own.’ 

Not one of the hearers was half so much aston- 
ished at hearing this speech as was Henry 
Monkton. Believing that he had burnt the will 
which he liad found, he was amazed at wliat he 
heard. But he thought he saw un opening to 
prove the falsity of stnne part at least of the 
solicitor’s statement. 

‘ You will all observe,’ said he, rising and gain- 
ing courage, ‘ that this gentlemau accuses me first 
of stealing my brother’s will, then, apparently, of 
restoring it agLiin. Tiiis restoration, ucc(»rding to 
his stojy, Would seem to liave taken place last 
night at inidnight. At that time 1 was in be<l 
and asleep ; lie, for aught I know, was the same. 

I <lid not see him after dinner yesterday. The 
whole tale is a base fabrication.’ 

‘It is true. 1 liavc a witness here. — Mr.s Craw- 
ford, will you kinilly tell wliat we both saw last 
night if Perhaps you will convince him.’ 

‘Deed, I’ll soon tell, and no be backward 
either,’ saitl Mrs Crawford ; and she i)ro(?eeded to 
relate in detail wliat she had seen : the white 
figure entering the library ; her terror when she 
saw, as she thought, the apparition of her dead 
relative ; the packet which it carried in its hand ; 
how the figure .turned out after all to be Henry 
Monkton himself, walking in his sleej) ; and how 
Mr Barnett had succeeded in substituting the one 
will fm* the other. 

The company heard the relation of the story 
with auia/enieut. As for IMonktfm, he was siniply 
stricken dumb. Every. one in the room turned 
to look at him ; he was pale as death. Aware 
that he occasionally walked in his sleep, he had 
no doubt of the truth of what Mrs Crawford 
had just narrated, or of the fact that he had | 


been tricked by the solicitor. He did not speak. 
Foiled by himself, by his own unconscious act, 
he slunk out of the room, and shortly after 
left the house. • 


THE EY"ES OF MEN OF OFNIUS. 

Emehbon used to say that each man carried in 
his eye the exact indication of his rank in the 
immense scale of men. Another close observer of 
lumian nature asserts that persons with prominent 
eyes are found to have great command of words 
and to be ready speakers and writers. A third 
holds the theory tlmt the prevailing colour of the 
eyes of imui of genius is gray. These preliminary 
statements may, we think, sufiice as introduction 
to a slight comparative study of the eyes of some 
notable men of mt)dern limes. Our readers shall 
make the study for themselves ; we, on our part, 
\vill provide a few examples from which *to 
theorise: With the eyes of ‘ witcliing womankind’ 
we have nothing to do in the Y)resent paper : were 
we hut to introduce these ‘leaders of men’s souls’ 


With the same Hue witchery as those 
Of Tsyche, which caught Love in liis own wiles, 

we should possibly get no further ; like the Arab 
poet wdio, having once asserted in his song that 
liis love had the eye of a gazelle, recurred again 
and again to the pleasing metaphor, and had in 
tile end to make it the biirihrn of a tolerably long 
ell’usiou. His imagination could find room for 
notliing cd.se. • 

Colonel IJigginson mentions Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s ‘ gray eye.s ;’ wliilst Mr F. H. Underwood, 

‘ who once studied them attentively, found them 
mottled gray and brown, and iiidesci ibably soft 
and >viiiiiing.’ Elsewheit*, we find it asserted that 
‘in finer ey» had appeared in Uio literary circles 
of Creat Britain siiiee Burns’s time than those of 
Hawthorm‘.’ Cliarlc.s and Mary Cowdeii Chuke, 
de.scribing their visit to Leigh Hunt in 1856, 
sjieak of his ‘ silvereil hair, thin pale cheek, and 
wondrous eyes, which \Vere no le.ss beautiful in 
their aged aspect than they had been in their 
youthful one.’ Dickens’s eyes were cliaructerised 
by j^’orstor as ‘wonderfully beaming with intellect, 
and running over with humour and clieerfulness 
and by Carlyle as ‘clear, blue, inbdligent.’ 

David Gray’s w^ere ‘ large and lustrous;’ and 
Dante lvos.setti’s ‘gray-blue, clear, and picnu’ng, 
and clniracteri.sed by tliat rapid ])enetrative gaze 
so iKdiceable in Emerson.’ In one of his lettcrfl 
to Cottle, Southey refers to AVilliam Godwin’s 
‘large noble eyes.’* Laiidor’s have been described 
us ‘bold, full, blue-gray,’ and as ‘large and full.’ 
In one of Carlyle’s letters to Emerson, lie refers 
to Landor us ‘a* tall, bj'oad, bwrly man, with gray 
hair, and large tierce-rolling eyes.’ Eniei-aon;: 
learned from this same source oi SoutheVs eyaa ; 
‘that seem running at full gallop;’ and of old 
Rogers ‘with these large blue eyes, cruel, sorrow- 
ful.’ 

Jame.s Russell Lowell’s eyes ‘in repose havo 
clear, blim, and gray tone.s, with minute Udatfc 
niottlings. In expression they are strangely in* 
dicative of iiis moods. When fixed upon study, 
or while listening to serious discourse, they «e 
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TEMPLE GHOSTS. 

If it be true that the shades of the long deavl 
hover rounrl the places endeared to tlieni by asso- 
ciution with tlie hopes and fears of life — if tlie veil 
whicli rests, like tliat of Mokanna, over the hollow 
face of the spectral Past could be drawn aside 
for mortal gaze, few rarer fields of vision for the 
curious would there be than the time-honoured 
precincts of the Temple. And this still more so, 
if it were possible to see those immaterial forms 
of men and women who have never walked the 
earth in other sphere than tliat of fancy, and yet 
to us, wdio have learnt to know and love these 
creatures of poetry and fiction not less than those 
of history, are almost like dear friends whose 
hands we have often clasped or gaze<l into tlicir 
eyes. 

And yet this is no vain impossibility, nor 
is any etherealisatioii of vision iiecdeil to enjoy 
these entrancing scenes. The mental eye, quick- 
ened by tlie fire of imagination, can revel in balls 
of deliglit that the mere <liill observer neither sees 
nor dreams of. The careless eye gazing on moonlit 
abbey ruins, Druidic circles, or aged mos.s-grown 
piles, sees but a useless and an ungainly heap of 
brick or stone, and reverts with comfortable satis- 
faction to the less sentimental vision of nine- 
teenth-century villadom. Not so do sights like 
these affect the gaze of the thouglitful ami ima- 
ginative few. To them, tlie rootless chancel 
and hoary keep are filled witli sliailowy forms of 
the dead Past, and cowled monks and belted 
knights and courtly dames pace the weather- 
beaten floors, while faint echoings of long-silent 
toiiguoH^strike on the crumbling walls, and scenes 
of life and death, of mirth and sadness, flit in 
vivid colours before their eyes. Truly, there are 
few pleasures like the pleasures of imagination ! 
And so, reader, if you would know such pleasures 
as these, and feast your eyes on what is liiddon 
from »l»e many, come wfth me to-night ; better 
in the silent night, when Sleep has stretched his 
mystic wand over the busy city, than in the noise 
and turmoil of the garish day. Hither ! then, 


reader, wra]> thyself, Faust-like, in my magic 
cloak, and so, like Goethe’s pair, wv. may traverse 
air and earth unfelt by liuman touch and unseen 
by peeping eye. 

Out of the Fleet, now quit of its roar and 
bustle, as the (hty clocks chime the first hour of 
the morning - let ns turn bencntli the old i^ortuls 
of tliis Middle flemple archway, under wliose 
shadows we seem to see the form of him who 
designed it, the arcliitect also of tljc great cathe- 
dral not very far away. Down tlie i.ane, lined 
with tall prim brick-built hous('S, redolent of the 
days of goo<] Que«m Anne, and see who comes here 
— handsome, gay, with litliesoiue step, and back- 
ward glance of humorous Bcorn, hurrying past us, 
doggedly pursued by another, with firm-set teeth 
and knitted brow, feverishly clenching bis bands 
in impotent fury at tlie tantalising figure he is 
following. F ;ene Wraybiirn, most jocular of 
briefless juniors, is not this wanton trifling with 
the emotions of liim thou makest tliy Batire*s butt, 
unworthy of a barrister-atdaw and a gentleman ? 
Yet Bradley Headstone wearily follows, and they 
are lo^t in the mists of the niglit. 

Entering Brick Court, stately in its very sim- 
plicity, rise with me, fellow-wanderer, into the 
midnight air ; peer tlirough the cracked pane of 
this grimy window, and tell me what tliou see.**^ 
A dishevelled wight sits in a room barely fur- 
iii.shed, except with loose paper scraps and unpaid 
bills, which are numerous enougli, drawing out 
of his genius, stimulated by poverty and despair, 
sweet pictures of rural loveliness, now very dear to 
us to whom Oliver Goldaiuith is a household word, 
and the Vicar of Wakefield and bis children like 
old, old friends. But see ! tlwongh this window 
above, in soberer but less tbrea<lbare attire, at a 
table piled willi calf -bound tomes of Coke and 
Bructon, the erudite coiupiler of legal commen- 
taries, transferring with busy (piill to countleaa 
sheets what shall long be the first stepping-stone 
of embryo judges, and tlie pons asinoruan of brief- 
less juniors. 

But let m descend in our Mephistophelean 
mantle, and turn towards the 8ombi*e shades of 
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the okl Hall, and watch the fantastic scenes in 
the dusky interior. See ! the room is filled with 
gay ladies, ruffed and farthingaled, courtiers and 
counsellors and men of letters listening to yonder 
figure with that calm lofty brow, whith we still 
see sculptured over the tomb, in the little War- 
wickshire church that holds the ashes of this 
‘Imperial CVsar’ of literature. Here ‘sweetest 
Shakespeare, Fancy’s child,’ read to Royalty the 
most ethereal of all his i)lays ; and so this 
picture fascinates our eyes till the figures grow 
dim and dissolve into another scene of mirth 
and beauty. Thronged grows the floor of the 
great Hall, animated the wit and laughter, 
and on all sides arc courtly bows and stately 
courtesies and lovely forms lost in wealth f)f 
jewels; and one advances with ‘clear and cold- 
cnt face,’ haughty with the haiiglitiiiess of the 
Tudor line, imperious with the majesty of the 
great realm she loved so well, and so good Queen 
Bess leads off the dance with the Chancellor, Sir 
Christopher Hatton. We gaze with 'awe and 
wonder at the faces of years long past, till the 
figures grow cold and lifeles.s and vanish ns we 
look, and nothing is left but the cobwebs on the 
oaken joists, and darkness rests over all. ‘We 
arc such stuff as dreams are made on, and our 
little life is rounded with a sleep !’ 

Back into Fountain Court, where the leafy 
branchleta are quivering in the night-breeze, ami 
the little fountain, tlie (/fiidns loHy tosses its 
incessant spray with a murmuring sound, 
like a voice from disUint years. Wlmt .sights 
must tliis same little fouutuiii liavc. seen, what 
souikIb it must have heard, plashing constantly 
in these quiet shades 1 As we stand gazing, we 
seem to forget the hour and the darkiicss ; 
the old Court grows bright with a glamour which 
turns its forensic sombreness into sonietliing like 
a smile. The sunbeams dart ib rough the leaves 
of the trees ; the sparrow’s wash their feathers 
free from (!ity soot and dust, in the clear w’aters, 
w’hile the ‘ little fountain sparkles in the sunshine.’ 
We see approaching a maiden form of sweet 
fragile beauty, not less sw*eet in her Puritanic 
primness, blushing to raise lier eyes to meet those 
of another form adv\anciiig from the other side. 
Dear little Kuth Pinch ! how could the fountain 
help sparkling more brightly and splashing more 
merrily at thy presence ! And John W<*Btlock ! 
John Westlock ! staidestof London bacliclors, how’ 
many weeks’ pnndiasc w’ould J^hcry-facc give for 
thy w ashing it she could see thee now' ? 

We may not linger here, but pass on to the 
Gardens, and as w’c descend the steps, w'e think 
Ave see t^vo familiar figures wending their way 
to their murky chambers. Poor ‘ Pip,’ lost in 
love of Estella, and fearing lor the safety of 
the convict benefactor w'bo has been the un- 
known cause of 91II his ‘Great Expectations.’ 
And can we pass this other shade unnoticed ? 
Who is it but Tommy Traddles? Not the 
Traddlcs of Gray’s ^Iim days, harbouring in 
felicitous but circumscribed seclusion the wdiole 
sisterhood of ‘the dearest girl in the wwld 
but Traddles as w’o last knew him, the eminent 
Q.O., drawing huge retainers, more numerous 
than the skeletons of schoolboy days. We fain 
Would linger over the creations of •that genius, 
but must speed our way across the velvet turf 


of the Gardens, where we, with the magic aid of 
our cloak of Fancy, behold the angry forms of 
stem-faced warriors, and on our ears fall passionate 
\rord 8 like those : 

Let him that is a tnie-bom gentleman . , . 

If he Biipjjose that I have pleaded truth, 

From off this brier pluck a white rose with mo ; 

and then others with fiercer earnestness : 

liOt liim that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 

Ihit dare maintain tlie party of the truth, 

Pluck a red rose from oflT this thorn with me. 

And W’bile the wmrds still ring in our ears, we 
see before us the round stone porch of the old 
church, and the air seems to ring wdth the clung 
of steel. All around arc sunburnt and scarred 
faces of red-cross knights, wdiile from the chancel 
comes the sound of voices chanting the vesper 
hymn. Shades of brave crusaders are here, iiuui 
who, perchance, have seen the giant axe of the 
Lion-henitetl king cleave many a Saracen skull; 
or w'ho have struck a blow’ for the Holy Sepulchre 
at. Acre or Askalon. Some maybe have fought 
under the perjured Brian de Bois-Quilbert, aud 
seen the Black Knight charge for the Jewish 
maiden. But in an instant Ihey are gone, ‘van- 
ished into air, into thin air ;’ and cl(?ar and cold 
in the darkness stands out the old cliurch, W’here 
these and many more were laid in their long home 
centuries ago. Now 

Thoir swords are rust, 

'I’lieir bones are dust, 

Their souls are with the sainle, wo trust. 

Nor are those the only forms that haunt these 
con.‘?ecrnt(‘d waills. Near here, ‘Elia’ must liave 
lived some part of that weary witty lib;, thinking 
out, possibly, tliose licautiful Essays which have 
rendered the name of Clmrhvs luimb immortal. 
Near here, Bosw'ell must often liave w'alked wu'tli 
the ponderous Doctor before adjourning to the 
Cock TdverVy bard by— now, alas ! like its former 
neighbour, Temple Bar, fallen into the hands of 
the de.'^tioying Vandals — for gossip w’ith tlie 
geniuses that gathered there. Not iar aw’ay, too, 
Pendennis must have lain sick in his attic 
chambei's, tended by loving bands ; and poor 
little Fanny Bolton have w'lqit her heart out at 
the h)ss of her adorer ; and pensive Laura and 
her guardian have watched through long hours 
the sleepless tossings of their loved one. Wliat 
slashing criticisms of aspiring authors must have 
emanated from the pen of the precocious young 
reviewer in those dreary rooms ! Hard by, also, 
must Clive New’come more, tliau once have 
entertained the dear old Colonel ; ‘Philip’ 
undoubtedly have liad some of those character- 
forming ‘Adventures,’ and Mr Timmins have 
received that parliamentary brief out of which 
sprang the ‘little dinner-party;’ and finally, 
tliere, in Hare Court, lived the deep-hearted 
creator of them all. 

And still other shadow’s of a distant Past 
throng around us — wdiole airy legions of riotous 
law students rollicking home from Alsatian 
brawds, initiatiiig into the mysteries of London 
dissipation innocent young gallants like Nigel 
Olifauiit, who have come to seek, or finite as often 
to lose, their fortunes in the Metropolis. 

We could linger long on thoughts and scenes 
like these ; but the prosaic shriek of some belated 
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river-boat calls us too hastily back to the nine- Nawab to whom I had rundered some slight 


teeuth century. service/ said Gerald as he hande<l the pistol to the 

With a start, we wake from mir reveries, nn.! .jt ,,oesii’t seem much of a curiosity to 

remember that, after all, we have only been gazing i i - t ^ 1 1 ai a • -i . 

Tu^ietures of Fancy’s paintins ; ami so. with a ^ 


sigh, we return once more to what, with Herr iiuique. 
Teufelsdrbckli, we vow to be ‘this poor hampered, Ci 


miserable, despicable Actual.’ Caron, as be cxaniineil tbe weapon minuUdy 

— — through bis gold -rimmed glasses. ‘ I have never 

A DEAD RECKONING. anything quite like it, although I have seen 

many curious pistols in iny time. J myself have 
CHAPTER ir. three in my rolb'ction on wliich I set some 

Five minutes might have passed when Gerald little store. I call to mind, however, that a 


can readily believe that,’ answered 
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CHAPTER TI. 


Brooke and 


Baron Von Rostiiiherg 


was a thoroughgoing Englishman, and no one 
would have suspected him of having a drop of 
foreign blood in his veins. lie was six-nnd-twenty 
ye.ars old, tall, fair, and stalwart. His hair, heard, 
and moustache were of a light reddish brown ; he 
had laughing eyes of the darkest blue, and a 
month that was rarely without a smile. Ilis 
bearing was that of a well-born, chivalrous, young I 
Englislnnan. As lie came into the room, laughing I 


who had not a care in the world. 

The Baron Von Rosonherg was so carefully 
preserved and so (dahorately got iij), that one 
might guess his age at anything between forty and 
fifty-five. He was tall and thin, willi a military 


served to wdiile away many i<Uc hours.’ | 

*I have a tolerable range at Beaulieu; you 
must come over and try your skill there.’ 

* I shall be most pleased to do so.’ 

‘I have also a small collection of enrins, chiefly 


in the way of arms and armour, picked up iu the ad(‘pt witl'i the weapon— very much so indeed. I 
course of my travels, which it may amuse you to must really beg of Ijiin to give me a few lessons.’ 


look over.’ 

‘Vour telling me that,’ an.swei'ed Gerald, ‘re- 
minds me that I have in my possession one article 
which, os I believe you are a connoisseur in such 
matters, you may he interested in examining,’ 


Gerald laughed. 

‘As a diplomatist by profeision, Baron, you are 
doubtless a pruficient in tlic ait of flattery,’ said 
Mrs Brooke. 

‘A mere tyro, dfsar madame. Sincerity is the 


As he RiX)ke he crossed to a calynet, and opening badge of all our tribe, as every one knows.’ 


the glass doors, he brought out n pistol, the barrel 
and kick of wliich were chased and damascened in 
gold, and the stock ornamented with trojihies and 


At this they all laughed a little. 

‘But now I must positively say adiau.’ 

‘By which road do you return to Beaulieu, 


scrolls in sdvep inlay and repousse work. ‘It Baron ?’ inquired Gerald. 

was given me when I was in India by a certain ‘ The afternoon is so fine and the distance so 


certain friend of mine in London, who is even 


sauntering along the terrace, and entered the room more in such matters than I am, owns a 

through one of the long wimlows. weapon somewliat similar to this, inlaid with 

In appearance the owner of Beechley Towers arabe.sfjne work in brass and silver, wliicli he has 


always looked upon as being of Sjrduish, or at leiust 
of Moorisli workmanship. — Now, my dear Mr 
Brofike, I am g«-ung to ask you the favour of 
lending me this treasure for a few days. I go to 
Lomlon to-morrow, and while there, T should like 
to show it to my fihmd, so as to enable him to 
compare it with the one in his possession. He 

would he delighted, I know, ami’ 

‘ My dear Baron, not another word,’ cried 


and talking to the Ikiron, he looked like a man Geruhl. ‘Take the thing, and keep it as long 


as you like. 1 value it only as a memento of 
some j)li*asant days spent many th<msands of miles 
fi*om liere. My servant shall carry it across to 
Beaulieu in tlie eoui'sc of the evening.’ 

‘A thousand thanks; but I value the weapon 


npriglitnesa and precision of bearing. He Iiad too highly to trust it into the liands of a servant, 
close-cropped iron-gra}’- hair, and a heavy mous- I will return it personally in the course of a few 
taclie of the same ccdoiir. He spoke excellent days.’ Ho saying, the Baron, with a nod and a 
English with only the faintest possible aceenl, hut smile, drojiped tlio pistol into the pocket of his 
with a certain slowness and an elaboration of loose morning coat. 

each word, which of themselves would have been ‘But ina L le your Avife,’ he said presently; 
enough to indicate that he was not ‘ to the manner ‘ may 1 not hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
horn.’ lier again before I take my leave?’ 

‘1 liad no idea, my dear Brooke, that you were Gerald cro.ssed the room, and was on the point 
such a crack shot,’ remarked the Baiou. ‘I had of ringing the Ixdl, when Mrs Brooke entered, 
made up my mind that I slioidd have an easy The Baron’s Ijeels came together as he bent his 
victory.’ - head. ‘ I was just about to take my leave, 

‘I learned to shoot in Boland, when T was madame,’ he said. ‘I am overjoyed to have the 
quite a youngster. It is an amusement that has felicity of seeing you again before doing so.’ 


There Avas something too high-floAvn about this 
for Clara’s simple tastes, and her clieek lliislied a 
little as she answered : ‘ 1 liope you liaA^e enjoyed 
your pistol-practice, Baron.’ 

‘Greatly, 1 assure yon that I^fr Brooke an 
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.short, that I purpose walking back through the 
park.’ 

‘Then, with your permission, T will walk with 
you as far ms the corner of the wood.’ 

‘ Need I say that I shall be clinriiied V 

Mrs Brooke gave the Baron her hand. He bent 
low over it. For once the ramrod iu his back 
found thiit it had a hinge in it. 

‘You will not be gone long?’ said Clara to her 
husband. 

‘Not more than half an hour. — We will go this 
way, Baron, if you please.’ 

‘Are all diplomatists like the Baron Von 
Rosenberg, I wonder?’ mused Mrs Brooke. ‘If 
80 , 1 am glad (Jeiahl is not one. His nolitene.ss i.s 
so exoe.s.sive that it inake.s one doubt whether 
Uiere i.s anything genuine at the back of it. And 
then tile coUbblooded way in which he looks you 
through out of liis frosty eyes! Could any 
woman ever learn to love a man like the Baron ? 
1 am quite sure, tliat I couhl not.’ 

She seated herself at the piano, and had been 
laying for a few minut(*a when she was startled 
y the sound of footstep.s on the gravel outside. 
She turned her head and next moment started to 
her feet. ‘George! You!’ she exclaimed; an<l as 
she did .so, the cohuir lied from her cheeks and 
her hand went up quickly to her heart. 

At Mr,s Brooke’s exclamation, a tall, thin, olive- 
complexioned young man, with black eyes and 
hair and a small silky inou.'^tache, advanced into 
tin; room. Ho was haiidsorne as far as ft?atures 
went ; ju.st now, however, his expres.sion was any- 
thing but a pleasant one. A .something that was 
at once furtive and cruel lurked iu the corners of 
his eyes, and although his thin lips were curved 
into a smile, it was a smile that had neither mirth 
nor gooil-mitiire in it. A small ga.sh iu his upper 
lin, the result of an accident in youth, through 
- wnich one of his teeth gleamed .sharp and white, 
did not add to the uttractivenes.s of his appearance. 
In one hand he carried a riding-whip, and in the 
other a pair of buckskin gloves. 

‘ Gooii afternoon, Clara,’ he .said with a careless 
nod as he deposited bis hat, glove.s, and whi]) on 
the side-table. 

‘You quite startled me,’ said iSlrs Brooke as she 
went forward and gave him her hand. 

‘ You expected any one rather than me - of 
course. As I was riding ahmg the old familiar 
road, I saw your husband, in company with some 
other man, walking down tlie avenue. In the 
hope that I might peihaps lirid you alone, 1 rode 
on to the Ikechley ArniSy left my hor.se there, 
entered the park by the Kide-cntraiice that you 
and I know so well, and here I am.’ 

‘ I am very glad to see you.’ — Mr George 
Crofton 8hrugge<l his 8houldcr.s. — ‘ Why have you 
not called before now ? Gerald has often wondered 
why we have seen nothing of you since our return 
from abroad.’ ‘ 

‘ How kind, bow thougbtful, of my dear cousin 
Gerald !’ This was said with an unmistakable 
.sneer. 

‘George!’ 

‘ Clara.’ 

‘You are not like your.'?elf to-day.’ 

‘Look you, Clara — if you expect me to come 
’ here like an every-day visitor, to congratulate yon 
on jjour marriage, you are mistaken. • How is it 
possible for me to congratulate you ? — and if I 
L 


were to eay that I wished you much happiness, it 
would be — well— a lie 1’ 

‘ This from you I’ 

He drew a step nearer, flinging out his clenched 
hand with a (piick passionate gesture. * Listen, 
Clara. You and I have known each other from 
childhood. As boy and girl we played together ; 
when we grew older we walked and rode out to- 
gether ; and after you left school we met at balls, at 
parties, at picnics, and if a week ]>a.9se<l without our 
seeing each other we thought that something must 
have happened. During all those years I loved 
you — ay, as no other man will ever love you— and 
y<ni, being of the sex you are, could not fail to see it. 
But your father was poor, while I was entirely 
dependent on my nncie ; so time went on, and 
I lH?sitated to speak. But a day came when I 
could keep silence no loiigiT ; I told you every- 
thing, and — you rejected me. If I had been wild 
and reckless before, I became ten times more wild 
and reckless then. If before that day I bad 
oflended my uncle, I offended him heyond all 
hope of forgiveness afterwards. But befoi-e I 
spoke to yon, my iri’esistible cousin had appeared 
on the scene and had made your acquaintance. 
Your woman’s wit told you that his .star was in 
the ascendant, while mine was sinking. Pshaw ! 
what need for another word. It is barely 
eighteen months since yon and he first met, and 
now you aie the. mistress of Beechley Towers, 
while 1 am — what I am !’ 

It wa.s witli very varied einotiouB that Mrs 
Brooke listened to this pa.ssionnte outburst. When 
it came to an end she said in her iciest tones : 
* AVa.s it to tell me tliis that you came here 
to-day V 

‘ It was.’ 

‘ Then you had much better Lave stayed away. 
You do not know how deeply you have grieved 
me.’ 

‘ I have told you nothing but the bitter truth.’ 

‘The truth, perhaps, as seen through your own 
di.storted vision. From childhood you were to me 
as a dear playmate and friend, and iis a friend 1 
have regarled you till to-day.’ 

‘A friend ! Something more than friendship 
was needeil by me.' 

‘That something ^vould never have been yours.’ 

* I will not believe it. Had not a rival crossed 
my path — a rival who wormed liis way into my 
uncle’s aflections, who ousted me from the position 
that ought to have been mine, who is muster here 
to-day wliere 1 ought to be master — had he never 
appeared, a love so strong and deep as mine must 
have prevailed in the end!’ 

‘Never, George Crofton, as far as I am con- 
cerned! You deceive yourself utterly. You’ 

She came to a sudden pause. A servant had 
entered, carrying a card on a salver. Mrs Brooke 
took the card and read, *M. Paul Karovsky. — I 
never remember healing the name before,’ she 
remarked to herself. Then aloud to the servant : 
‘ Where is the gentleman ?’ 

* In the small drawing-room, ma’am. He said 
that he wanted to see Mr Brooke on particular 
business.’ 

‘Your master is out at. present ; but I w41 see 
Monsieur Karovsky myself.’ 

Turning to Crofton as soon as the servant had 
left the room, she said : ‘You will excuse me for 
a few moments, will you not ? Gerald will be 
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back ill a little while, and I do so wish yon would 
stay and meet him. George’ — offering him luir 
hand with a sudden gracious impulse let this 
afternoon be blotted from the memory of both of 
us. Von will never say such foolish things to me 
again, will you V 

He took her proffered hand sullenly enough. 

* 1 have said my say,’ he muttered with averted 
eyes ; with that he drojiped her lingers and turned 
away. 

A pained expression flitted across her face as she 
looked at him. ‘You will wait here till I come 
back, will you not?’ she said ; and then, without 
waiting for an answer, she quitted the room. 

With his hands behind his back and his eyes 
bent on the ground, George Crofton paced the 
room once or twice in silence. Tlion he saitl, 
speaking aloud, as he had a trick of doing when 
alone : ‘ It is a lie to say she would never have 
learned to love me ! She may try to deceive lier- 
self by saying so ; hut she cannot deceive me. 
Had not my smooth-tongued cousin c(uue. between 
us, she w'ould have been mine. I had no rival but 
him. Not only has he rohljed me of the woman T 
loved, hut of this old house and all this fair 
domain, which would all have been my own, had 
he not come between my uncle and me, and made 
the old man’s biLt(irm;ss against me bitterer still. 
‘Oh,’ he exclaimed bitterly, ‘I have every reason 
for loving my dear cousin Gerald !’ 

Presently he caught sight of the miniature of 
his cousin where it hung above tlie davenport. 
‘His likeness!’ he exelaimed. ‘The original is 
not enough for her ; she must have this to g.aze 
on when he is not by.’ He took the miniature off 
the nail on which it hung and scanned it frown- 
ingl 3 \ ‘To think that oiil}’ tin's man’s life stamis 
between me and fortune --only this one life!’ he 
said, ‘Were Gerald Prooke to die without heirs, 

I — even I, his graetdess scamp of a cousin — would 
come into possession of Peechlej’^ Towers and six 
thousand a year! Only this one life!’ He let 
the miniature drop on the lujurth, and then 
ground it to fragments savagelt^ under his heel. 

‘ Jf I could but serve the original as I serve this !’ 
he muttered. 

The .sound of the shutting of a distant door 
startled him. lie pressed his hands to his fore- 
head for a moment, as though awaking from a 
confused dream ; then he sighed deeply and took 
up his hat, gloves, and whip. ‘Adieu, Clara ; but 
we shall meet again,’ he said aloud. With that he 
put on his hat and buttoned his coat and walked 
slowly out by the way he had come. 

Two minutes later Mrs Prooke re-entered the 
room. She looked round in surprise. ‘George 
gone ?’ she said to her.self. ‘ Why did he not wait 
and see Gerald ? ’ She crossed to the window and 
looked out. ‘Yes ; there he goes striding tlirough 
the gras.**, and evidently not in the most amiable 
of hiiniours. How strangely he has altered during 
the last tliree qr four yeai-s ; liow different he is 
now from what he used to be when we were play- 
mates together P"* If he had but some profession— 
something to occupy Jiis mind— he would be far 
hnpnier than he is. Put GeorgI is not one to love 
worjc of any kind.’ With that Clara looke^l at 
her watch and dismissed Mr Croftou fioiu her 
thoughts. ‘I wish Gerald were back. What can 
that strange Monsieur Karov.sky want with him? i 
What can be the business of im^rtiince that has | 


brought him here ? I feel as if some misfortune 
were impending. Such happiness us mine is too 
perfect to last.’ 

She was crossihg the room in search of a book, 
when her eye was attracted by the fragments of 
the miniature on the liearth. She was on her 
knees in a moment. ‘ Wliat is tliis?’ she cried. 

‘ Gerald’s likeness, and trodden uiidiu* foot ! This 
is George’s doing. Ob, cruel, cruel ! What a 
mean and paltry revenge ! It is the portrait 
Gerald gave me before we were married. I could 
never like another as 1 liked this one. Oli, how 
mean ! Gerald must not know— at least not for 
the present.’ Tears of mingled anger and sonow 
stood ill her eyes as she picked up the fragments 
and locked tliem awa^" in her desk. She had 
scarcely accomplished this wljen she heard her 
hushand’s footsteps. She hastily bruslied her 
tears away and turned to greet him with a smile. 
‘And this is what j'ou call being half-an-bcair 
away !’ she said as he drew her to him and kissed 
her. 

‘Von Posenberg and I were busy talking. We 
had got half-wav through the wooil before I called 
to mind where 1 was.’ He sat down and fanned 
himself with his soft felt hat. ‘He tells me,’ 
went on Gerald, ‘that he lias taken Peaulieu for 
twelve months— furuifehed, of course — so that we 
are likely to he nejgliboLir.s for home time to 
come.’ 

‘He must find English country-life very tame 
and iinexcitiijg after being used to Perliii and St 
Petersburg.’ 

‘ You ma}' add, to Paris also. Some years ago 
he was attached to tlie Gei’inan Embassy there.’ 

‘To live as he is now living must seem like 
exile to such a man. 

‘ I am afrai<l it is little better. But the whisper 
goes that he is really cxihtd for {i time — that he 
has conti'ived in some >vay to incur the displeasure 
of the powers that be, and that leave has been 
given him U< ravel for the benefit of liis health.’ 

‘ Poor Baiun ! Let us hope ibal his eclipse will 
only be a temporary one.— Py-tlie-bye, there has 
been some one else to see you vvliile you have been 
out. 

‘And they call this the seclusion of the 
country !’ 

‘Some Pussiau or Polish acquaintance whom 
yon probably met when abroad.’ 

‘ Ah ! His name ? ’ 

‘ Monsieur Knrovsky.” 

Gerald Brooke drew in his breath with a gasp. 

‘ Kurovsky — and here ! ’ 

‘ He says that he has important business to see 
you iiptm.’ 

‘He is one of the few men whose faces I hoped 
never to .‘*ee again. Where is he?’ There was 
trouble in his e 3 ’cs, trouble in his voice, as he 
jusked the question. ^ 

‘When i told him that 5 »ou were out, he •; 
that, with my permission, he would smoke; a 
cigarette hi the grounds while awaiting tour 
return. What a strange, almost sjll^rTooking 
man he is ! How 1 wish he had stiiyed away ! ’ 

Her husband did lU't reply ; he looked as if he 
had not heard what she said. 

Next moment Mrs Brooke started^ to her feet. 
‘There he is. There is Monsieur Karoy8ky,G she 
cried. • 

And there, indeed, he was, standing juat outside 
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the open window smoking a cigarette. Per- 
ceiving that he was seen, he flung away his 
cigarette, stepped slowly into the room, removed 
his hat, and bow'ed. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ALLUSIONS IN 
COMMON USE. 

Words, the instruments by which communication 
of thought between man and man is conducted, 
have frequently been compared to the coins which 
serve so similar a purpose in the transference 
of w^ealth ; and the simile is not inappropriate, 
for the majority of the words Avhich form our 
language bore, we doubt not, at their rise the 
impress of some mark which would have revealed 
their oiigin, had not time ami cliange contributed 
to its obliteration. And as coins contiiiue to pass 
ill currency even when batU*red and defaced, so 
ivords oftem remain in use after change of form 
and meaning has rendered their recognition almost 
impossible. 

If by some process of tliuiight or some exercise 
of will we could make (mrsclves acquainted with 
the vicissitudes which eveiy gold, silver, or copper 
coin wliich pjusses tliroiigh our hands has under- 
gone from the day wlien it issued bright ami new 
from Her Majesty’s Mint to the time when, worn 
away hy the touch of many hands, it is withdrawn 
from circulation, what new insight into hiimau 
nature, what new depths of syiii[)athy aliould we 
acepure ! And iii the same manner if every word | 
which we employ could as plainly divulge to ns 
its origin and the shades of meaning which make i 
up its histor}^ how larg<dy would our stock of 
general knowledge be increased ! 

We would emleavour brielly to collect togetlier 
a few words wliich bear the impress of a geo- 
graphical derivation — names of natural proilucts 
and of manufactured goods wliich are called after ! 
the countries or citie.s whence they were first ' 
obtained. The animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms can each adduce examples to .swell the 
list. The ariiiiiiil world is perhajis the least jiro- 
lific in such instances of nomenclature, from the 
fact that animals are the least common articles of j 
exportation, and, as a general rule, flourish only j 
ill the climates of which they are natives. S«»me 
birds, however, occur to our mind. The mime : 
of the CAinary^ the little songster which gladdens i 
our nurseries by its cheerful notes, yioints us to its | 
original home, the islands off the western coast 
of Africa, whence its first emigrant ancestor was j 
brought to England some tiiree centuries ago. It 
is remarkable, hoivever, that the brilliant yellow 
plumage, from which we derive a word <listinctive 
of its delicate colour, is a re.sult of domestic breed- 
ing, and is not found among the wild birds of the 
Fortunate Islands. Our gaily plumaged pheusitfits 
transport our minds •to the eastern shores of tlie 
Black Sea, where the river Pliasis (now called 
the Rioni) gave its name to the winged natives 
of the district which it ^watered. And when wo 
pass into our farmyards, the strutting little 
hantdm reminds us of the piovince in the far-off 
island of Java, once a debatable j)o.ssessiou between 

Dutch and English ; and the turkey Well ! 

mistakes will occur in the most carefully traced 
human genealogies, and our feathered friends are 
not always more fortunate. Somehow it lias 


happened that this naturalised American has 
become tiijkcted among us as if it came from 
Ea.steru Europe ; while exactly the same error is 
seen in the French ‘ Coq d'lnde.* 

Of the numerous names of plants and fruits 
which enter into our subject we need but mention 
as typical examples, cherry^ from the city Cerasus, 
ill a northern jirovince of Asia Minor, whence 
the tree was first broiiglit to Italy; damson^ the 
Damascene jilum ; currants^ believed to have been 
derived from the city of Corinth, on the authority 
of a line of Juvenal ; indiyOy the hidian dye, from 
the growth of the plant in India ; and tobavcOf 
the honour of naming which is claimed hy no 
fewer than tliree distinct places : Tabacco, a pro- 
vince of Yucatan; the Caribliean island of Tobago; 
and Tobasco, in the Gulf of Florida. The lii-st- 
luiined district can yierhaps produce the strongest 
evidence in support of its contentioii. 

Mineral lumlucts which take their names from 
the place.s where tliey were first di.scoverecl are 
not much more rare. Maynet and lodcstoiic are 
severally deducihle from Magnesia and the ancient 
]»rovincc of Lydia in which it was situated. Ala- 
hatitcr took its name from Alabastron in Upper 
Egypt, where it abounded ; even as many precious 
stones, chalcedovy, u/yrr/c, sardius, and the like 
betray in tlieir names the places whose soil they 
once enriched. 

But still more interesting than these easily 
multiplied traces of the natural products of places 
of iiiieient and modern fame are the instances of 
geographically deriv’ed names of manufactured 
goods. Were it possilile to make out a complete 
li.st of all these article.-^, we venture to think it 
might allmd some slight consolation to those 
whose minds are exercised by one of tlie many 
puzzles of ])olitieal economy, that is, the rival 
claims of British industry and of foreign importa- 
tion. By this means alone— and it alfords, we 
must recollect, but a view of an infinitesimal 

f iart of the su Inject -we may to some extent realise 
low many iirtieles in coniinori use, now staple 
productions of British manufacture, were in earlier 
days imported from oIIk.t countries. Take, for 
exuiii]»le, the fabric wliich is perhaps most largely 
used throughout tlie world for wearing apjiarel, 
calico. It takes its name from Calient, an Indian 
kingdom cm tli(‘ coast of Malabar, and was first 
brought to Eiigluiid by East India Company 
ti'uders in 103). M'he art of weaving this cloth 
had bc?en ])raetised in the East for centuries, 
calico-printing even had becui long carriitd on in a 
some what primitive fuahion, but it was unkiiowii 
in this country till the seventeenth eiriitury. 
Ill 1(J7(> tliis manufacture was carried on to a 
small extent in the south of England ; some sixty 
years later it was established on a considerable 
footing in Glasgow and the west of Scotland ; in 
J764 it became a brunch of Lancashire industry. 
We need not dilate on its importance at the 
present date, the tliou.sanda of hands to which it 
gives employment, the tliousands of mouths which 
are by its means supplied with bread. AVe will 
but mention, us giving some idea of the magnitude 
of the calico tniAe, the fact that, in 1874, the 
calicoes exported from tin* British Isles were of 
a value considerably exceeding nineteen millions. 
Of the other materials of dress which we will 
briefly mention not a few might tell a similar 
tale. Dimity no longer hails only from Damietta ; 
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and the word damaak is applied to less gorj,»eous 
fabrics than those which issued from Diimascns 
to satisfy oriental ideas of magnificence. Muslins 
came first from Mosul, nankteu from the city of 
Nanking, in China. Cashmere bespeaks still more 
unmistakably its own origin. Holland brings our 
thoughts nearer liome ; while cambric came origin- 
ally, and we believe comes still, from the French 
town of Cambrai. More than once during the 
htst century was the jealousy felt hy English 
manufacturers of their more immediate neighbours 
and rivals in commerce, expressed by tlie prohibi- 
tion or restriction of tlie importation of this fine 
linen fabric. Space forbids that we should 
increase tlie list of industries relating to dress 
materials further than by recalling the little 
Norfolk town where worsted wi\s extensively spun 
at an early date. 

liefore passing altogether from the subject of 
clothing, we niust also give to the Italian city of 
Milan the credit of giving us the word milliner. 
It points to a time when the capital of Tiombardy 
‘gave the law to Europe in all matters of taste, 
dress, and elegance.’ Tlie now almost obsolete 
rnantua winker would seem to claim for another 
town, not far distant, some share of this honour, 
which Paris now monopolises. 

Other traces of our indebtedness to foreign 
commerce arc not difficult to find. The word 
parchment may be traced back through its Latin 
form to I’ergamos, a city in that jirovincc of Asia 
]\linor which has been so prolific, in giving geo- 
graphical names. This derivation is possessed of 
a peculiar interest as an illustration of tlie familiar 
proverb, ‘ Necessity is the mother of Invention.’ 
Tfic Egyptian papyrus liad long been the staple 
writing-material, but when Ptolemy prohibited 
its exportation, the ingenious inhabitaiitH of Per- 
gaijios devised this substitute for the continuation 
of their famous library. The name of one of 
the largest Eastern states, and one of the most 
advanced for many centuries in every branch of 
scdence and practical knowleilgc — tliat is, Cliiiia — 
adheres with a strange pertinacity to eveiy kind 
of porcelain. The connoisseur may speak glibly 
of Ihdff, of Majolicay of old Cluiseciy and many 
another variety, but to each and all of them, even 
as to the commonest stoneware, he applies, despite 
its incongruity and contradiction, the generic name 
of China. The celebrity of Chinese porcelain in 
ancient days must account for this verbal absurd- 
ity. If we may credit their own annals, the 
ceramic art was not unknown to the Chinese 
2()f)7 U.C. 15e this as it may — and the inquiry 
certainly does not concern us by any relation to 
the English language— -Chinese porcelain was veiy 
early famous ; and each dynasty of kings vied 
with its predecessors in introducing new and 
iniproved colours and decorations. In process of 
time itvS fame, and at a later date its inaiiufaetnre, 
spread westwards. The neighbouring country of 
Japan gives us a name for the mode of decorative 
varnishing which is practisetl in boxes, trays, &c. 
of Japanese manufacture, as also on many articles 
which come into the market from no greater 
distance than Birmingham or Wolverhampton. 

Two coins next occur to us. The now extinct 
guineas took their title’ from the district on the 
western coast of Africa whence was procured the 
precious nn tal of which, in 1673, they were first 
coined. It is alleged that the gold thus employed 


was the spoil of a rich prize taken fi*om the 
Dutch traders by the renowned Admiral Holmes. 
The first issues of guineas bore the impression of 
an elephant to denote their African origin. In a 
less questionable manner do we deiivu the name 
of our florins from an early coinage of the Floren- 
tine mint. Of weaj.ions also, two may fitly enter 
into our category. The pistol betrays in its name 
its Italian origin from the noithern town of 
Pistoja, still famous for the manufacture of fire- 
arms. Bayonne claims the di.stinction of 
maiiiifactni’ing the bai/onet in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Utliers, however, trace the name to the 
spontaneous invention of the Biis<|ue peasantry of 
La P.ayonette, a lower ridge of the I^y rentes, in a 
battle with the Spaniards. These hardy moun- 
taineers, running short of powder, devised the 
expedient of fastening their long knives to the 
emls of their muskets, and thus equipped, they 
! charged the ustonislied enemy with a successful 
! issue. 

Against the use of our concluding word we would 
recommend the iiiidlaiid counties of England to 
enter a protest. Jhiiiniinufeniy in its application to 
worthless or inferior artides made in imitation 
I of more valuable commodities, is an unworthy 
' mouiiment to remain in our language to the 
I giejit town of Birmingham. Cheaj) toys, jewelry, 
and ornament.s do indeed issue from her fac- 
tories, and electro-plating forms an important 
trade, but it is metal-working in its . more 
important brunches which makes Biiininghama 
fame. Well lias it been said l>y a moflern writer ; 

‘ She [Birmingham] liauntH us ironi the eradle to 
the grave. She supplies us with the spoon that 
first briiig.s our infant lips into acquaintance with 
pap ; and she supplies the dismal furniture which 
is affixed to our coffins. At home or abroad, 
sleeping or waking, walking or riding, in a 
carriage or upon a railway or steamboat, we 
cannot escape reminiscences of Birmingham.’ It 
is a hard f'f which makes the travesty of the 
nunie of this ' m\ whi(;h thus supplies our needs 
a .synonym for ‘cheap imitations.’ 

Numerous other exainple.s of geographical no- 
men- Uiture might be cited, but wc place these 
instances before our readers as samples only of 
an iiulbsoluble connection between ‘local habita- 
tion and a name.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The key turned in the lock, and Cecilia stood 
in the half-light, with sw«>llen eyes and tearful 
face and disordercMl hail’, like a blurred picture. 
Mrs Winter, con.sciuus of old aoiial differences, 
but emboldened by the bonnet, embraced her on 
the spot ; and the girl clung to her piteously 
with fre.sh tears, not us yet l^iowing the meaning 
of her visit, but scenting sympathy and friend- 
ship. 

‘Now, you won’t cry no more, my love,’ said 
Mrs Winter, wiping her own eyes and turning 
the key in tin* lock. ‘1 can tcdl you one thing, 
my dear, as ought to do your heart good. Young 
Mr JouBSerong, up at our house, is in sucli a 
state o’ miyd tliat I 'm sure as Isaiah’s more than 
half afraid of bin . As for this 'ere marriage as 
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your father talks on, it ’ud be no less than a sinful 
crime to carry it through. And all the fathers 
in the world, my dear, nii^ht talk from now till 
Judgment Day, "but they’d iie/er luek it law as 
a gell could give her hand where her heart could 
never bo. Why, iny dear, if you was to drop a 
line to the vicar, or, for the matter o’ that. If 
I was to do it, do you think a.s he ’d cry the bands 
in chundi next Sunday? Not he. I can tell 
you a thing or two about llobert Snell ing, uiy 
dear, as’ud never let you marry the man, not if 
every hair of his head was hung wi’ diamonds. 
He’s as cantjuikeroua and contrarisome as he’s 
high, my dear, and that ain’t sayin’ a little, for 
he’s the tallest man in the parish. He’s got 
that notions of himself as he might bo Lord 
Barfield or the Pope o* Rome jind yet be no 
prouder. There ’s nothin’ satisfies the man ; and 
to think o’ throwin’ away a pretty blo.ssoni like 
you, my dear, on such a rubbish-heap as that 
meks 1110 sick to think about it. Never you fear, 
my darlin’ ; theer’s them about as ’ll take care 
o’ you.’ 

‘I wo— won’t marry Mr Snelling,’ sobbed Cecilia ; 
* I ’ll die firsL’ 

‘ Highty-tighty !’ .said Mrs Winter, ‘who’s a- 
talkin’ about dyiii’ ? We ’ll marry our own sweet- 
heart first, that’s wliat we’ll do, won’t we?— You 
listen to me, my dear. I ’m a old experienced 
woman, ainl I can talk to you. You let Mr 
Jousserong do what young ScpiirG Tanant <lid 
when he ran away witli Miss Feutherstune. Her 
father was agin the match, and he wanted her 
to marry a lord, as was older than he was, though 
you’d hardly believe it, and had led a dreadful 
life; and the young Sjuire lie went up to Loin Ion, 
and he paid a hundred pound for a special license 
at Doctors’ Commons ; and he came down with 
it in his pocket ; and he married the lady at ten 
o’clock in the moriiin’ the very day afore the 
old lord wa.s to have we<ldod her. He killed her 
with his wild ways afterwards, and ran through 
her fortune in three years ; but that’s how he got 
over old Feathers tone ami iiiarried the girl of 
his heart.’ 

To this con.solatory and hopeful narrative, Cecilia 
gave attentive ear. Slie scemeil to see a spark of 
hope in it ; and yet desperate as her allairs looked, 
she was hardly prepared to defy her father in 
that way. ‘ 1 don’t know what to do,’ she said 
helplessly, ‘ I only know that I ’ll never marry 
Mr Snelling.’ 

‘Come, my darlin’,’ urged Mrs Winter, ‘you’re 
fond of Mr Jou.sserong, ain’t you? I’m .sure 
he ’s as pretty a figure of a man for a little un 
as you’d see anywheres. He’s got a good round 
lump at the bank, as I know from Lsaiah, and as 
goocf a livin’, seemingly, in them clever fiiigens 
o’ his as if he owned laud and houses. Now 
come, my dear, tell me, ain’t you fond of Mr 
Jousserong?’ ^ 

It took a great deal of persna.sion to draw out 
the. truth, Cecilia confessed at first that she liked 
Achille, and then acknowledged that she liked 
him very much ind'**»d. Finally, by dint of 
some art and much persistence, Mrs Winter 
elicited the statement that Cecilia would never, 
never, never marry anybody else. 

‘Now, my dear,’ said Mrs Winter, when this 
mult waa attained, ‘ will yon let the ^oung man 
db his best to help you out of this sore trouble? 


I ’m sure he ’s got the willin’ heart to do it. You" 
could know that only by lookin’ at him, at least 
a old discernin’ woman like myself can. Now, 
will you, my dear, just say “Yes” to that? Will 
you tek what help your friends and your sweet- 
heart cun give you?’ 

Perhaps if Jousserau had been there to plead 
his own cause, the affirmative answer might have 
come more easily than it did ; as it was, it came at 
last, but only after an infinity of persuasion. 

‘Theer’s a love,’ said Mrs Winter approvingly. 
— ‘Now, dry them pretty eyes, and Flit away, 
sorrow, for love comes now.’ 

Right at the finish of this scene of consolation, 
the Roman Father came home again, ami standing 
at the foot of tlie stairs, roared for Cecilia in a 
tone of noisy bantering good-humour. 

The girl clung to her new-found ally. ‘Here’s 
father! What shall we do? He’ll know that 
you are here.* 

‘Oh yes, my dear,’ said Mrs Winter, with a pro- 
phetic little shiver, ‘he’ll know I’m here. I’ll 
let him know that this instiint minute.’ Theixi- 
with, in rustling silks, she sailed undaunted to 
the door, and from the landing her voice sailed 
before her satirically shrill. ‘What d'ye want, 
to heller at tb(‘ gell i’ tbatnin for ?’ 

For the moment the fanner stood aghast at 
these iinexp(!Cted accents; but by the time his 
daughter’s champion had de.scended, ho had re- 
covered himself; the wonderful bonnet gave him 
a chance at once. ‘Be.sso’ Bedlam ’.s fine to-day,’ 
he said, as a greeting to his visitor. The lady’s 
voice had conveyed a challenge, and he was not 
slow to accept it. 

Mrs Isaiali, forgetful of the black silk gown, 
planted her knuckles on her liips and faced him 
with arms akimbo. ‘ I wonder you ain’t ashamed,’ 
slic began, ‘to look a decent woman i’ the face,’ 

‘Fetch one in and try,’ he responded with ready 
impoliteness. 

But for thi.s, there would have been an imme- 
diate outburst of oratory ; but the retort was so 
swift, sudden, and unexpected, that the good 
woman was checked in the very beginning of her 
Might. 

‘You’ve lieerd the news?’ said Shorthouse, 
with a sardonic grill. ‘All right 1 know what 
ye tliink about it, and you cun save your.self the 
trouble o’ talkin’. If I’d got a jaw us slack-hung 
as a female’s, I could say it all myself as well as 
thee couUrst If I might tek the liberty o’ saying 
so, mum, you ’re one o’ that family o’ poultry as 
does tlie cackling for other heirs’ eggs. You’ve 
been known for that this thirty ’ear.’ 

‘I ’m not one o’ them,’ retorted Mrs Winter, ‘as 
puts their fingers into other folk’s pies.’ 

‘“I’m honest, rpioth Tom Pickpocket,”’ re- 
sponded the farmer. 

‘But this I will say,’ pursued Mrs Winter, 
ignoring the interruption, ‘ that I never me^t such 
a gallus ode fool as you be in all my born days. 
My Isaiah called o’ the parish clerk this mornin’, 
and heard what you and Bob Snelling had done 
between you. — Oh ! you can pertend to tek it 
easy ’ — for the farmer had taken down his Broseley 
and was filling it with an air of philosophic re- 
flection — * but nayther yo"u nor no man can afford 
to forget what his neighbours think about him. 
The wull parish’ll cry “Fie” upon you. You Ve 
got a name a’ready to be a bitter hard un ; but I 
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ain’t afraid on you, and I ’m glad to be the first to 
speak my mind.’ 

‘ Dear me !* said Shorthousc, pulling at his pipe 
and throwing one leg comfortably across the other, 
‘ how this does remind me of old times I 1 could 
almost think as my missis was alive ageu.’ 

‘You’re treatiir your child,’ cried Mrs AYinter, 
‘wuss than the beasts of the field. You’re 
a-passin’ your own llesli through the fire unto 
Moloch, that’s what you’re a-doin’. 

‘ Look here,’ said Sliorthouse ; ‘ you go and spend 
your spite agen the chap ns sacked your man, 
elsewheer. I’ve got notliiiig agen Isaiah, if lie 
hadn’t married you ; and bein’ a widderer myself, 
1 can afford to pity him.’ 

‘ Pity !’ cried Mrs Winter; ‘ it ain’t under your 
skin. You’ve got the jirettiest gell i’ the parish 
somehow or other — though it’s no thanks to your 
beauty, to be sure — and you want to throw her 
away on a man as is old enough to be her 
father; ami a contrarier heart can’t be found in 
six parishes. D’ye think as the vicar’ll cry t lie 
bands if I was to speak a word to him ; and 1 will, 
mind you. Have your wicked way, you shan’t, 
Dan’l Sliorthouse.’ 

‘ Tek yours, my good woman,’ the farmer 
an.swered — ‘tek it (piic-k, and stop on it. It’ll 
never cross mine, with my good-will. 1 ’ve always 
thought well of Solomon’s family wisdom, but 
never eo well as now. You go home and read 
what he’s got to say about the contentious 
woman.’ 

‘You quote Scripter, you villain!’ cried Mr.s 
Winter, goaded to an almost wordless wrath by 
the farmer’s constant victory. ‘ 1 ’ve no patience 
with you.’ 

‘That’s what I used to think when my father 
give me a-hidin’. Yon ain’t expected to have any 
patience, missis. If 3^11 ’ve got cumnion-sense left 
enough to find your wa}^, go and .seek it’ 

Mrs Winter retired, vanqui.she(l, and yet vic- 
toriou.s. The plot was laid alremly, the insolent, 
cruel farmer undermined, ami she had s].»okeii not 
a word about it. Once or twice she had been 
.sorely tempted openly to pr()]:)he.s3" disaster to his 
plans, but she had resisted the temptation. 

The conversation tlie good lady reported at 
home bore hut little re.semblance to that which 
had really taken place, for hed’ore she reached 
her luisbaiid’.s door, she had found a nerfia^t 
respon.se to each of the farmer’s seemingly un- 
answerable satires, and had quite convinced her- 
self of the truth of her own version. She poured 
it all out upon Isaiah, who laughed, and took 
pride in her verbal smartness; and Jousseraii 
descending, joined in the laughter, anxious iis he 
was. 

‘If 3mu ’re read}", Mr .lonsserong,’ .she said, 
‘Cecilia’s willin’. It t‘K)k a mighty heap o’ trouble 
to drag it out of her ; but if 3^11 ’ll go to London 
and ^et a special license, her ’ll marry you, if 
nothing better can be done.’ 

The artist expresse^l his rea<lines.s to do an3'- 
thing to rescue liis love from a fate so terrible as 
that which threatened her. Banking liour.s were 
oyer, and there was no drawifig the money that 
nigM ; but here Isaiah came to the fore, and offered 
maiiTully to cash his’ lodger’s cheque for two 
hundred pounds upon the spot. He volunteered, 
miiroover, to put the pair of steppers into the 
brake and drive Jousscrau to the railway station. 


Jousserau scrawled his cheque, and ran up-staira 
to dress and pack. When he descended again, the 
money lay already in gold and note.s upon the 
table; and Isaidh was outside, hurrying on the 
preparatioiLs for the drive. Their way led them 
pJist the farmer’s house ; and Cecilia, hearing the 
sound of wheels, peejied out of window, and 
saw her knight Hying awa3" to find arms for her 
deliverance. Jons.serau kis.sed his hand to her as 
he was lionie Bwiftl3'^ by, and she respond(Ml to his 
farewc‘11 in a like fashion and shrank blushing 
behind the curtain. 


CHAPTER XL. 

About noon on the following day, young John, 
accompanied by liis Jhhii> Arhatt'H, rushed up 
to Isaiah's house and with great emprenstmtid 
deniande<l to see Mr Jou.sseraii. 

‘Mr Jousserong’s gone to London, my lad,’ said 
Isaiah, who himself answered the ennimons of 
the bo3's. ‘ lie can’t be back afore nightfall, if 
he gets back then.’ 

At this the two visitors stared at each other 
with face.s so ludici-ously crestfallen and wonder- 
ing, that Isaiah was moved to ask what was the 
matter. 

‘Why,’ said John, ‘it’s ^la<lame Vigne’s birth- 
day, and Mr .lonsseiau invited her and Monsieur 
Vigiie ami Will and me ; uml we were nil to 
picnic at Qiiaidey Woods together. We have 
waited more than an hour alreaiiv. lie was to 
meet us at the Qiiarlcy Arms. He can’t have 
forgotten.’ 

‘lie must lia’ forgot! en,’ T.saiah answered, ‘for 
he’s gone up to Lomhui on very important 
busiiie.ss. It’s most likely put the picnic out of 
his head. 1 ’ve heerd him talk about it ; but I 
don't remember what day he li.xed it for. — You’re 
.sure it’s tu-day?’ 

‘Ye.s,’ insisted. ‘It’s Madame’s birthday. 
She knows !i own birthday,’ 

‘Ilml’ sam Isaiah, scralcliing his head and 
staring downward at the boys. ‘That’s a rum 
start, that is. What are you going to do V 

‘x don’t know what we can do,’ Will answered 
disiionsolatcdy. ‘ We can't send them back again.’ 

‘Well, no,’ returned Isaiah with a long-drawn 
ilrawl. ‘ Y<ju can’t .send ’em back again, 1 reckon. 
— AVait a bit ; 1 ’ll talk to the inis.^^is about it’ 

Tlie re.sult of the conference was that Isaiah 
otlered the hospitalities of his own house to the 
disappoiiite<l guests, and undertook to explain to 
Madame the reason of .)ou.s.se rail’s ab.seiK’e. The 
brake was harnessed to convey her and her 
liu.-jband from their picsint resting-place. The 
boys Were sent into the gar<len to await his 
retiu'u ; and Mrs Winter and her maid plunged 
into the kitchen to make ready for these additions 
to her table. In sometliiiig over half an hour 
Isaiah came back, having oKphiined the jjosition 
of all'airs to Madame with jiei fect success. That 
excellent nersonnge was piofoundly interested in 
Achille’s Inve uflaii.s, and proved to be already 
deeply in his confidence. Mrs Winter having, 
brought matters to such a pass in the kitchen 
that she could safely leave the niaid, assumed 
her company attire, and related triumphantly the 
revised and improved story of her interview with 
Farmer Skorthouse. Madame laughed until her 
fat sides shook again, and was so appreciative 
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of Ml’S Winter's aftermath of wit, that the hostess 
corrected earlier impimsions and took the warmest 
fancy to her. The story was, of course, privately 
discussed ; and the boya, as being too young to 
be entrusted with so important a secret, were 
shut out from the conference. 

After the inid-day dinnej’, John was eager to 
show Madame Vigne his new abiding-place, and 
above all, to display the splendours of tliat half- 
ruined turret which belonged wholly to him- 
self. 

*Ah but,' Bidd Madame, shaking her sage head, 
‘your uncle does not like me, my child ; and 
perhaps I am not very fond of your uncle, and 
altogether it may be best that I should uoL go.’ 

‘But uncle isn’t at home,’ John protested 
eagerly. * lie went away on liorseback before 
I came out. He has gone to Birmingham to 
the exchange, and when he does that, lie never 
comes home before night-time.’ 

The boy was so eager, that Madame, after her 
own good-natured fasliion, gave way to him. Mrs 
Winter, to whom Tallymouiit Hull had been a 
sealed mystery all her lib', wos eager to see it. 
She hud passed the locked gates scores of times 
in her childhood, and had known the story of 
the wicked S<iuire and his ghostly revisiting of 
the grounds ever since she cuuhl reiiieiiiber. She, 
being assured of Siielliiig’s absence, was as cagm* 
to go as John was to take her ; and Isaiah being 
easily persuaded also, the whole party made oil 
to the ruined Hull. Jolin led them to liis turret 
chamber, and displayed liis small museum of 
birds’ nests, home- preserved skins of stoat and 
weasel, the doleful results of an attempt of his 
own to stiilf a kestrel, and other wonders of the 
like nature. When everything had been inspected, 
and everybody had been put into a certain 
position to admire the view from the wiinlow, 
the visitoj's, wlio were about to leave, were 
astonished by the sudden entrance of the master 
of the place. 

Everybody thought him a little pale and worn ; 
but he assumed an aspect of unwonted jollity. 
‘Showing your friends about, John?’ he began. 

‘ That’s right, my lad. Make ’em welcome — make 
’em welcome.’ 

His first thoughts had leapt to the idea of 
some peniuisitiou into his iiitendetl cj’iine, and 
the sound of voices in the chamber hud rooted 
him with terror for a moiucnt. But staiuling 
below to listen, he had kiai’ned that all the voice.s 
were gay and friendly, and he began to see his 
own advantage in this unexpcided gathering. If 
he had planned it for himself, it would never 
have been a hundredth part so valuable as it 
might be now. When he ])ut his plan into 
execution, and the turret chamber came down 
with young John in it, he would have the 
testimony of the boy’s best friends to the apparent 
safety of the place, tile would have tlieir testi- 
mony, too, as to his relations witli his ward ; and 
he tried, by a bbisterous, half- hysteric cordiality, 
to show that they were altogetlier friendly. 

JThis is a niceish of a place for a young 
chap to have all to himself, Isaiah,’ he said, 
slapping his old henchman on the shoulder. 
‘Fine place for a lad to sport about in. I 
shiould ha’ been rare and proud,^when I was 
a lad, to ha' had the run of anything like it' 

His geniality was a little overdone ; and the 


friendly clap on Isaiah’s shoulder was altogether 
miscalculated. In place of setting Isaiah imme- 
diately at friendly ease, he made him wonder, the 
friendly freedom was so unlike Snelling. 

‘The galfer’s been a-drinkiii’,' Isaiah whispered, 
a minute or two later, to Mrs Winter, when, after 
some ditliculty, they had succeeded in manoeuvring 
her into a corner. 

Mrs Winter formed a voiceless ‘No’ with her 
eyes, and tlieii touching her wedding ring with 
the tip of a forelinger, smiled meaningly. 

‘All !' said Isaiah in a cautious murmur ; ‘most 
like you’re right ; I never thought of that’ 

‘Well, muni,’ said Snelling, turning upon 
Madame Vigne, with his respectable bulky swagger 
a trille overdone, as everything was doomed to 
be with him that afternoon, ‘here’s your lad, 
ye see. lie doe.sn’t look as if there was much 
the matter with him, does lie ? — 'I’lirn your face 
up, lad, and let the lady have a look at you. — 
Tliero he is, mum, as briglit and healthy a lad 
as you ’d desire to see.’ 

‘ Ve-es,' said Madame, ‘he is looking very well; 
he is looking very liujipy.’ 

‘Voiir Unide Hobert ha.sn’t eaten you up yet; 
has he, lad V said Snelling with a noisy laiigli. 

JMessieurs John and Will both broke out laugh- 
ing at this ; and Madame, who had been looking 
a little doubtful, permitted herself to smile. 

‘lie’s been a twcd’month under my care now,’ 
crieil Snelling. ‘Ask him how lie likes it. — 
Pretty contented, John, my lad, eh ?’ 

‘i’retty contented, uncle,’ John answcreil, still 
launliiiit;. 

Th(i ease anil informality of this response, ami 
a little gleam of all’eclionatc huiiiour in the boy’s 
eyes as lie made il, did more to convince Madame 
than Snelling’s blustering proclamations could 
have done in a day. 

‘ I .shall be very glad to think, sir,' she said, 
‘tliat 1 have been mi.staken.’ 

‘Come now,’ answered Sntdling, ‘ tliat ’s yika- 
sarit hearing. — I ’m not the man myself to nurse 
a spite agen anybody, and I’m going to let 
bygoiie.s be bygones all round. I’m sure you 
meant well by the lad, though you might ha’ 
done much better, maybe, by sending him home 
again. But that’s neither here nor tlune. You’ve 
proved a kindly meaning ; and if 1 hadn’t been 
afraid that you’d be liurt by it, 1 should have 
asked to pay you fur it, long ago.’ 


P E C IT L I A It W E D D 1 N G S. 

It is our linn belief that, more peculiar incidents 
take place at weddings than at any othej* public 
ceremony, religious or civil. We have known 
u good many odd things happen at weildiugs, in 
tlie course of several years’ experience as a town 
and country parson, and we think a few of them 
may be worth chronicling for the amiisemeiit of 
the British public. We may fairly say that we 
were introduced to weddings en masse. Our first 
curacy was at tli^^ old pnri.sh cliurch in a large 
northern manufacturing town, wdiere it was no 
unusual thing to have thirty or forty sets of 
banns to read out on a Sunday morning, and 
where the number of weddings was in proportion. 
We are afraid to say how many happy couples 
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wo united in the first week of our ministeritil 
experiences. We arrived at our curacy on a 
Monday afternoon, and found on the Tuesday 
morning ten weddings awaiting us. On our 
innocently remarking to the clerk that they 
would take up some time to perform, he informerl 
us, with a sort of pity at our ignorance of how 
things were done, that we were mishiken upon 
that point. ‘You see, we marries them all at 
once^ — a custom to wliich we soon got used. 

On one Christmas-day morning there were no 
fewer than seventeen weddings fixed for the same 
hour, half-past nine. As there was a service at 
half-past ten, it was not easy to get through the 
work, even though the happy mirs were ‘married 
all together/ Luckily, our chancel was a large 
one; so, ranging the‘ wedding parties in a huge 
circle around us, we stood in the centre, address- 
ing to tlie congregation at large the exhortations 
suitable to all alike ; and going the round of the 
circle, from pair to pair, with the cpiestioiis which 
have to be put indiviilually. Our old ]virish, like 
most other old town parishes, is now divuled into 
ten, and weddings en via^Hse are a thing of the 
past 

We once took a wedding at wliich the only 
attendant, besides the groomsman and bridesmaid, 
was a stout determined-looking elderly female, 
who did not come up with the wedding party to 
the altar rails, but seated herself in one of the 
choir stalls not far oil'. We observed that both 
hritle and bridegroom looked at her with very 
disquieted glances. Once or twice we noticed that 
the elderly female seemed to be about to make a 
move, especially at that part of the service when 
possible opponents are rerpiested to ‘s]>eak, or else 
hereafter for ever hold their peace.^ When the 
service was over, we imiuired of tliis good dame 
why she had come to the wedding. ‘I’m the 
girl’s motlmr,’ was her reply, ‘and I came to pre- 
vent the business.’ AVe naturally asked why she 
hadn’t ‘prevented the business;’ and we h)uml 
that tlie thought had struck her at the hist moment 
that they ‘might do worse tlian get marrioil, after 
all.’ We have often since thought of what must 
have been the agitated feelings of that bride and 
briilegroom until the irrevocable words were said 
over them. 

A terrible incident happened at anotlier wed- 
ding, that of a couple both of middle age. Tliere 
was a grating just in front of tlie altar rails, 
which led down to the pipes wliich heated the 
building, lii his agitation in putting the ring 
upon the finger of his bride, the uiifortiimile 
bridegroom let it go, and it rolled down the 
grating. The clerk descended and luinted for 
some time. Tlie riim, however, could not be 
found. ^ The poor bride she<l copious tears, and 
the bridegroom gallantly stanched them as well 
as he could with a large red -and -green handkiu*- 
chief, murmuring soothingly: ‘There, don’t ’ee 
cry— don’t ’ee cry,’ in the endearing tone which 
is often used to a baby. AVe are sure we sym- 
pathised ; but our sympathy was hardly sutficient 
to control our I'isible. propensities. A ring lunl 
to be borrowed from one of the*olHcials ; and the 
brides tears were dried qt last 

Marrying a couple one or both of wliom are 
deaf is a funny experience. We remember a 
bridegroom who was perfectly deaf, and couhl not 
catch the import of a single word uttered in our 


loudest tones. Could he read '!■ we wondered ; 
and to find out, we placed the hook before him. 
Yes, he could ; and began : ‘ 1, ^1., take thee, N, 
to my wedded wffe.' We tried, but in vain, to 
make him un«lerstand that he must substitute his 
own name for M., and his bride’s for N.’ He 
smiled a smile of incomprehension ; and we luul 
to leave him to describe hinuself as ‘ M.’ The 
words ‘ordinance’ and ‘jdight’ were too much for 
him — he .shook his heatl, and lelt them out alto- 
gether. AVe wondered tlieii, and we have occa- 
sionally wondered since, how the courtship of 
that worthy couple had gone on. It must cer- 
tainly have been an affaire da coiur^ not of the 
mere external senses. 

A couple once jn'esented tliemselves who had 
not given any nrevious notice of their intention to 
be married. The bridegroom, when lie was asked 
why he had not ilone so, replied : ‘Because I want 
to be married by license.’ — ‘Then,’ we said, ‘we 
suppose you have brought the license with you V 
But we found, from his answer, that he imagined 
a license was a document which a clergyman 
could make out at any moment on a sheet of 
paper. AAriieu he had grasped the idea of what 
marriage by li<!en.se really was, and that, conse- 
quently, he could not be married there and then, 
the state of mind into wliich he and the re.st of 
tlie party were thrown may be better imagined 
than describcil. AVe felt very sorry for them; 
but of course we could not help it. It was 
amusing to hear the ejaculations o:' the dilferent 
members of the party. ‘Oh d(?ar, what are we 
to (lo'r sobbed the bride. — ‘Well, I have been 
made a fool of,’ said the bridegroom.—* Law is 
law — yes, law is law, and it can’t be helped,’ was 
tlie plulosopbicnl rotlection of tlie bride’s father. 
They were marrieil shortly afterwards, but not by 
license. 

Talking about marriage licenses, it is curious 
what vague ideas many pi*rsous have about them — 
not only tho^ in the huiul)le station in life to 
which the coupie just mentioned belonged. Twice 
wo have been stopped in tlie .streets, once in a 
mitlland factory town, ami once in a catlieilral 
town in the .south, by respectably dressed youthful 
conpliis, and asked if wo wore a ‘parson ;’ and on 
recoiviiig an answer in the altirmritive, further 
asketl wliethcr wo would make out a licouse and 
marry them as soon as jiossible. 

Once, also, we met with an equally ciiritms 
mistake about banns. After reading the haims for 
the first time of a young labourer and a young 
woman whose engagement was unknown to ns, 
wc congratulated the parents of the young lady, 
when we next called, on their daiighter’.s matri- 
monial prospects. ‘Oh,’ said the motlier, ‘she 
doesn’t want to marry him ; but 1 s’pose she must 
now, ’cause the lianns are put up.’ And we 
actually found that the young man had ‘ put up’ 
the banns entirely on his o\\in account, and had 
persuaded the gild and her parents that now he 
could legally claim her as Ids wife. Explanationa 
followed; and tlie banns were not published 
again. 

AA"e remember a wedding which had some very 
peculiar circumstances atbrnding it. All the legal 
conditions were complied with, and y»t there Was 
an air of sec^cy and mystery about the whole 
busine.sa. At len o’tdock the bride arrived, in 
ordinary dress, by herself ; at twenty minutes 
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piist ten the bridegroom appeared, coming from 
quite a diH'erent direction, also by himself. A 
few hurried words were exchanged between them 
in the vestry. Tlie clerk and ^sexton, who both 
happened to be about, W(U‘e requested to act os 
witnesses. When the service was over, the bride- 
groom left the church alone by the west door. 
Some twenty minutes afterwards the bride de- 
parted, by another iloor, and went otf in another 
direction. We never gained any clue as to the 
nibtives for all this secrecy; but ‘where there’s 
a mystery there’s always a history.’ Wo wonder 
what their history was. 

Only a few mouths ago we had an odd instance 
of the way in which a witness may be procured. 
The happy pair were driven to the church in a 
local fly, the driver of wliicli appeared subse- 
muuitly as ‘he»t-man.’ He told us afterwards 
that he had no notion when he reached the church 
that he was to act in that ca])acity; but that, 
when they alighted, the bridegroom told him that 
to act iis *his man’ was ‘y)art of the job and so 
he accoinmodated himself to circumstances. 

Let us conclude this serie;^ of wedding recollec- 
tions by mentioning wlnit we consider a very 
pretty custom wliicli is observed in some parts of 
Kent and other southern counties. An arch is 
constructed by the villagers at tbe c.liurchyar<l 
gate, on which are suspernled the implements of 
the handicraft to which the bi idegroom belongs. A 
carpenter lias his saw and plane and foot-rule ; 
a blacksmilli his Inuiuner and piiichers and horse- 
shoes ; and so forth. We have seen these some- 
times combined in a very tasteful manner. There 
yet dwells in our memory the case of a bride- 
groom who had no pai’lieular occupation but that 
of frequenting the public house, and in his ease 
some cynical friends stood holding a huge basin 
of beer outside the cluirchyard gates. 


‘LA VENDETTA’ AMONG THE I’ATHANS. 

CoUHlCANs are noted among even the vindictive, 
inhabitants of Southern Europe for their pecu- 
liai'ly revengeful dispositions. Their enemies are 
never forgiven ; and the mistaken duty of revenge 
is handed down from father to son, till a lit 
opportunity enables them to discharge the sup- 
posed debt with the elfusion of blood. The Cor- 
sican vendetta^ slow but sure, recalls the words 
of Byron : 

There never yet was Iminan power 
Which could withstand, if nnforgivoii, 

The patient watch and vigil long 
Of him who treasfires iq) a wrong. 

The Corsican’s ven<letta, however, has to wait, and 
sometimes has waited for many years and scores 
of years. But tliere are other nations among 
whom also revenge* is considered a duty ; and 
there are places where public opinion and a firm 
government do not give even that much protec- 
tion to life which u.aler ordinary circumstances 
exists in Corsica itself and the countries into 
which Corsicans are likely to follow their vic- 
tims. 

Among savage race.s, whose passions are under 
no control^ and whom a false religion teaches 
that revenge is a sacred duty, the gralification of 
that reven^ does not take the course of cautious 


devising and long waiting. It daringly pounces* 
upon its victim ut the very first occasion. There 
opportunities frequently present themselves, or 
are easily made for the purpose, by the ardour 
and ingenuity of the inau thirsting for revenge. 
This holds e.spccially in countries where the exces- 
sive heat of the weather and the simplicity of life 
compel people to live much in the open ail', to 
have several iloors and many windows to their 
houses, and to sleep either with doors and windows 
wide opcm, or even in the open air. Among such 
races one of the most I'evengeful is the Pathan of 
Afghanistan and its neighbourhood. 

Here is a talc of a Pathan vendettn, carried out 
in a singularly bloody manner, quite cliaracier- 
istic of the race. We learned the facts during our 
stay at Nowshera, near Peshawar, in 187 -. Tbe 
scene was a small town at no very great distance 
from Nowshera, and not more than thirty miles 
from the P>ritish frontier line. The town itself 
lies in British territory ; but its criminals tdten 
find an eitsy and safe retreat beyond onr frontier, 
and consequently out of reach of British jii.-tice. 
When we visitecl this town, we noticed u large 
two-storied house, whose appeai'anee, immensely 
superior in size, form, and material to tliat of 
the lints around it, proclaimed its owner a 
wealthy man among his fellows — possibly their 
chief. The housi*, liowevcr, was empty ; and its 
look of desolation showed that for years it luul 
undeigone no reyiairs, and was in a fair way to 
become very soon an nninbabilable ruin. We 
inquired why it was thus nntemmted and uncared 
for, expecting to hear some weird story of ghost 
or goblin : instead of tliat we heard tliis tale of 
bloody feud. 

The owner of that house had been the chief of 
the village and the wealthiest proprietor for miles 
around. He had several sons, but only one 
daughter, tlie prettiest girl in the village. Love, 
that laughs at all social restrictions and inequali- 
ties, accidentally threw lier, when in her four- 
teenth year, in tlie way of a young man of twenty, 
a common fariu-lahourer of the village. Tlie girl 
was of a iimrriageable age, according to Pathan 
custom ; and the young uniii, too, was desirous of 
taking to himself a wife. He was poor ; but, in 
the East, poverty, though not admired, is by no 
means ludd despicable. As a counterpoise, he was 
strong, well built, athletic, and of jnv possessing 
appearance. 

Their first meeting had occurred casually, when 
she went in the early morning, as is always done 
in the East, to the village well, to fetch water for 
the day’s consumption. The iiiorning breeze had 
blown aside her veil ; and the first sight of her 
beautiful face in all the glory of its early woman- 
hood had hopelessly pierced the young man’s sus- 
ceptible heart. ^ The girl herself had not been 
insensible to his good looks and open admira- 
tion. It was a case of mutual love at first siglit. 
Courtship in our sense of the word is, of course, 
an unknown thing among the Pathans. Even 
speech was out of the question; it would have 
been an offence against their etiquette, punishable 
with tlie sword. But when otlier means of com- 
munication fail, eyes soryehow often manaj^e to 
tell silently the tale of love, and so it occurred 
in this case. Each morning the youth came at 
the same hour to the same place, on the way to 
the village well, where they had first seen each 
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Other. (We call it the village well, Incas a non 
Incmdo; they are generally outside the village, 
and often at some distance.) Just ns regularly, 
too, came the young lady, and allowing her veil 
to give a glimpse of her face, gratified while she 
increased their mutual allection. For a few seconds 
they used to ga/.e at each other ; and they knew 
that each loved and was beloved in return. 

After some little natural hesitation, the young 
man went boldly to the girl’s father and asked 
his daughter’s hand in marriage, (ireat was the 
imlignatiou of the village (’ru’sns ! He quoted, 
indeed, the oriental proverb, * Tlie frog has caught 
a cold.’ The young man was shown roughh’- 
to the door, much as he would have been in 
similar circumstances in the more civilised West. 
After this, the young woman was Jealously kept 
at home. The meetings on the way to the well 
could no lunger take place. But bolt or bar or 
lock is e(|iially unable to keep out Love. The 
means were never known, but still tlie lovers 
managed to convey messages to each other : write 
they did not, for of reading and writing both of 
them were quite innocent, Tlie .schoolmaster is 
not even yet abroad in those regions to any great 
extent. The result of the rejection of the young 
man’s suit was like the attempt to dam a stream, 
or to extinguish a fire with oil. It only increased 
the nnlour of the young people ; and as soon as 
tlie first vigilance of her family began to relax, 
under the impression that the young man’s pre- 
ttMisions had been elfectively cvusluul, tbe lovers 
did what other lovers have done under similar 
circumstances - they eloped. 

One morning when the family ai’ose, the young 
woman was nowhere to be found. It was soon dis- 
covered that the young man, too, had disappeared 
during tlie niglit ; and the best lior.se also of the 
village chief was missing. There could be no 
reasonable doubt that all three had gone away 
togetlier, tlie lover caiTying off bis beloved on her 
fatlici's horse. Before daybreak they were safe 
in indepemleiit teriitory. Trained and expert 
trackers, of whom each family has a few, had 
traced their Jonrncy over the frontier. New.s soon 
after arrived that in a village some miles beyond 
tlie frontier, in independent teri-itory, they had 
found an equivalent to the. olden i’leet Prison 
parsons and Uretna (Ireen smith, in the person of 
a complaisant MooLUdi or ^loliammedan regi.strar. 
For a consideration, lie had quickly united the 
pair in wedlock, according to the simple rites of 
the iMohaminedan religion. They were therefore 
legally and honourably married, both according 
to their religious and social codes, which are in 
reality identical. But the al»d notion of the girl 
and the theft of the horse — one just as much as 
the other— was a deadly insult to the bride’s 
family ; and among Pathaus, insults, like injuries, 
are iitonable only with blood. That blood wouhl 
be .sh^d was not only a foregone conclu.sion ; 
it was, according to their ideas, even a po.sitive 
iluty. 

livery Pathan owns a long, sharp, and keen 
knife, and a sword, iind most of them also a 
matchlock. Every man is trained from cliildhood 
to t^e effective u.se gf these weapons. The 
two families numbered among them some twenty 
adult males who ‘played with the sword.’ All 
these had, of coiu’se, become parties in this 
deatlly feud, though not one had been an aider 


in the act that caused it, or hud even known 
that it was contemplated. No matter. Every 
one w^ell knew that a systematic butchery must 
soon ensue. The ^oung people also had known 
it, and they had doubtless discounted in their 
minds the fatal cost of the step wliic.li love and 
the old man’s obstinacy and pride had forced 
upon them. Houses in those parts, as already 
remarked, are .seldom locked, the window.s easily 
admit an intruder, and the mud walls can be 
quickly and noiselessly broken into. Agricultural 
labour daily takes nearly every one into fields 
and lonely ]>]aces. Blood is hot ; revenge burns 
fiercely ; opportunity is not rare. It caused, there- 
fore, no surprise when, a few day.s after the elope- 
ment, the bridegroom’s fatlier — iibout fifty years 
old— was tVaind dead on liis bed, stabbed to the 
heart while asleep. The Pathan knife, the deadly 
rharah^ is of a uniform size ami make ; and there 
is little chance of identifying a mniderer if not 
caught red-lmiuled in the very act. No prolonged 
inve.stigation was made. Every one knew the cause 
and the motive of the niiirder, though it was 
impossible to prove whose was tlie hand that had 
dealt the fatal blow. TJie corp.se was buried in 
the evening. The following niorning, one of the 
hrother.s of the bride was found stiff anti cold, 
ali^o stabbed to the lieait with a chdvah. He, too, 
was buried. 

A few days pas.sed uneventfully ; but all knew, 
of course, that this second inunler also had to be 
avenged ; or, to put it in anotbe; form, a life 
had been taken for a life, leaving the original 
insult still to be dealt with. A few days after- 
wards, another man fell of the bridegroom’s 
family — shot dead in the fields, and that death 
xvas .‘speedily avenged by tbe murder of another 
male from the bride’s family. And so the deadly 
feud progres.sed, each family being alternately 
murderers and victim.s. The authorities tried to 
stop the slaughter, and the police appeared in 
numbers. >' one, of cour.se, knew anything 
about tbe mniuers or the cause : they were quite 
accidental — ‘ who did them, and why, God only 
knew.’ The meniber.s of each family disclaimed 
all feelings of anger, all ilesire of revenge. Things 
were quiet wdiile the ‘ autliorities’ were about. 
Ah boou as they were gone, tbe smoulderiifg 
embers soon burst into flame, and alternate murder 
tliinned the ranks of both families. At last the 
bride’s father and tlie bridegroom were the sole 
two males left — one in each family. 

One night the bridegroom ro.se quietly from 
the side of his sleeping bride ; be saddled the 
stolen horse and rode swiftly to hi.s native village, 
the now” desolate home of his cliildhood. Dis- 
mounting at some di.slance, he tied his horse to 
a tree an<l entered the proud but almost deserted 
mansion of his futlier-iii-Iaw. With his sword 
lie slew the lieart- broken and bereaved old mun, 
regained his horse, and rodi# back to the new 
home of his exile by the morning light. His 
w’ife was already u}>. He folded her tenderly 
ill his arms, yet stained with her murdered 
father’s blood \ and thu.s gently he broke the 
new's : ‘ We must now love each other only the 
more fondly, my own heart : our fathers aud 
brothers all sleej) in peace.’ She understood him 
fully, ami w”as not at all surprised, for she had 
already gueased the object of his nocturnal journey. 
They hud both well known from the beginning 
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what was the only possible result, according to 
their customs, of the step which they had taken. 

In four months n score of men, ‘brave and 
true and mighty in w^ar,’ had been laid low in 
bloody and untimely graves by the assassin’s 
bullet, sword, or knife. The feud, which had 
sprung up and raged like a volcano, was speedily 
quenched in blood. But the more natural and 
pleasing fire of wedded love continued to burn 
not the less wiinnly, brightly, and constantly in 
the hearts of the lovers, tliough it had caused 
the destruction of botli families. 

Let Corsica yield the ])alm to Afghanistan in 
the matter of deadly vengeance. 


SEA-LIONS AND SEA-BEARS. 

There are perhaps comparatively few people who 
arc aware tliat the sealskin of commerce is not 
made from the skin of a S(?al hut from a ditlereut 
animal altogether. It is true that the skins of 
seals are use<l for clothers ; hut tlie b(^sl ‘sealskin,’ 
which is familiar to everybody, is the product of 
a sea-bear or cared seal, wbich is, however, popu- 
larly known as tlie Northern Fur Seal (JrrfO’ 
cephaliu nrsuiux). This animal inhabits tlie North 
Pacific shores, and is tli(*re extremely abundant. 
It is called the ficr seal because of the fine soft 
fur wliicli covers the body ; interspersed among 
these are coarser hairs. Closely allied species 
occur in the southern hemisphere ; and in both 
regions there are otlier eared seals wliicdi lack the 
fine fur and only possess the coarse hairs. These 
‘hair seals* are not commercially of so much 
value. The term sea-bear is commonly applied 
to the fur .seals, and send ion to the hair seals. 
They botli belong to the group of eared seals, 
wdiich, though confoumUid by the earlier natural- 
ists with the true seals, are in reality quite 
distinct from them. The eared seals foi*m, in fact, 
a very natural aasemhlago of animals ; any one 
who will take the trouble to compare the Pabi- 
goniau sea-lion with the British seal at the 
Zoological Society’s Cardens can readily see the 
important dilferences that ilistinguish them. The 
sea-lion lias small but <listin(t external ears; in 
the seal the ‘conclF of the ear is entirely absent, 
and the aperture <^f tlie ear is alone visible. The 
limbs of the sea-lion are Just as lilted for swim- 
ming os those of the seal, the whole limb forming 
a flat paddle; but in the sea-lioii the hind-limbs 
are capable of a freer motion, and the animal can 
therefore progress with comparative case upon 
land; indeed, the small Ckipe sea-lion can run with 
some mpidity upon dry land. The seal, on the 
other hand, is more completely fitted for a marine 
existence; the limbs are more closely connected 
with the trunk, and it is unable to make use of 
them upon the land. Under these circumstances, 
its progression is simply due to the muscles of 
the abdomen :dt wrij^gles along a.s a mnn would do 
if plaoed upon his face with the legs and arms 
tied. 

The intelligence oU^the sea-lion appears to be 
rather greater than tnat of the seal. Tim keeper 
in charge of these animals lias succeeded in teach- 
ing the Patagonian sea-lion a number of tricks, 
which it performs at feeding-time for the gratifi- 
cation of the visitors. In short, it may be aafely 

i held that the eea-lions or eared seak are more 
: iBiMirly akin to the terrestiial carnivora than are 
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the seals, and that they have more recentlv be-* 
come adapted to an aquatic existence. Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot at present do more than specu- 
late as to how the land ancestors of the sea-lions 
first took to an aquatic life. Some few remains of 
sea-lions are known to us in a fossil condition ; but 
they offer no suggestion as to how the transition 
took place. These remains, which are, of course, 
only bones and teeth, agree in every character 
with existing sea-lions, and have not belonged to 
‘transitional forms.’ But before attacking this 
problem, let us pause to reply to a question which 
might not unnaturally occur to some : How can it 
be assumed that sea-lions and seals liave descended 
from terrestrial ancestors ? Is it not at least pos- 
sible that they have always been marine animals 
from the beginning of time? It is true that 
these animals have a fish-like form, tapering at 
both extremities, and are furnished with ‘flippers’ 
or fins. But there is a great diflerencc between 
the fins of a seal and the fins of a fish. The skele- 
ton of a seal’s fin shows an exact resemblance to 
the limb of a quadruped; the five lingers are 
there, and even the nails at the extremitie.s of the 
fingers, only lliey arc encased in a common integu- 
ment; the web-iooted condition, which is found in 
the otter and other animals which lend a ymrlially 
aquatic life, is exaggerated. The fins of a fish 
show no such resemblances to limbs wbich are 
found in terrestrial uniinals. Furtberniore, in 
every point of its organisation the sea-lion or the 
seal agrees with the mammalia, and particularly, 
as lias been already stated, with iliut group of 
mammals termed carnivora. No one can doubt 
that mammals arc essenlially terrestrial animals; 
not only because, as a matter of fact, the vast 
majority are dwellers upon tlie land, but because 
nearly every point in their structure indicates 
that that is their natural habitat. For example, 
the lungs arc suited to breathe air directly, and 
canm^t make use of the air diesolvcal in water, as 
the gills of a fish cun. If the sea-lion had been 
always an aquatic animal, its resemblances to the 
terrestrial carnivora would be absolutely inex- 
plicalile. 

Tlie otter offers a valuable bint as to what 
the very earliest sea-lions probably resembled. 
Any one who lias watched tiiis creature in cap- 
tivity— in its natural haunts it is practically 
impossible to study it — cannot fail to have been 
struck by the ease with which it changes from 
a terrestrial to an aquatic life. It runs about 
with activity upon the land, glides into the water 
with an imperceptible splash, and swims with 
the rapidity of n fish. Its elongated form, short 
limbs, and webbed liind-feet are not disadvan- 
tageous to it wlien upon dry land, and are clearly 
admirably euite«l for swimming. The sea-lion 
represents an advanced stage in tlie conversion of 
a terrestrial into an aquatic form ; the limbs have 
become shortened and more fin-like ; that is, 
more suited to swimming, and less suited to walk- 
ing ; the liind-linibs arc closely approximated to 
the rudimentaiT tail, and perform to some extent 
the office of the fish’s tail— that of steering. 

The seals are ‘‘still further advanced in the 
.*iame direction : the general form of the J)ody 
is if anytliing more fisli-like ; the hind-Iinilis 
lire more closely bound up witli tlie tail, and 
form, therefore, a more efficient steering organ ; 
the external ears have disappeared. It must be 
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remembered that the function of the external 
ear is that of concentratinf' sounds, which are 
conveyed through tlie aperture to the internal 
ear, which is the organ of hearing ; accordingly, 
there is riot so much need of au external ear 
in animals which live in water, where sound 
travels better than in air. The absence of an 
external ear in seals indicates, therefore, their 
longer adaptation to an aquatic, mode of life. 

It may ne gratifying to those whose business 
is transacted at sea to learn that, generally 
speaking, marine animals a larger brain 

than their land allies. In other respects it will 
be seen from what has becui said that the marine 
carnivora arc as compared with* the land carnivora 
degenerate ; but tliis degeneration lias only affeclcd 
such parts of the body as are useless in their 
cliangetl mode of life. Degeneration, in fact, in 
this case goes hand in hanil with progression. 

Although there is no great diiliciilty in imagin- 
ing how the conversion of a terrestj'ial carnivore 
into a seal may have tiiken place, we still require 
a motive for such a change. It seems almost as 
if the marine carnivora would have dom* much 
better for themselves if tluy bad remained in 
tlie other condition. Frequently, however, Nature 
does not allow of sucli a choice ; gradual clianges 
in sea and land have taken place, and are taking 
place, in our globe ; the result of these must 
in many cases have been the stern command to 
some, groups of animals, ‘ lie modified or perish.’ 
There are certain facts whi<‘h indicate that sea- 
linns became sea-lions not from choice, but in 
obeilience to this command. Mention has been 
made at the commencement of this article of 
the northern fur seal ; besides this species, only 
two others, the Californian sca-liou and Steller’s 
S(ia-lion, are found in the northern hciiiisphere ; 
all the rest that are known — perhaps seven or 
eight distinct species — are contiiusd to the antarctic 
region. There is therefore some reason to su]>pose 
that, the headquarters of the race being in the 
antarctic area, they have originated there. 

Now, there are no terrestrial carnivora known, 
('itlier living or fossil, iii any of the laii<l-masses 
bordering upon tlie antarctic area which are so 
like sea-lions as to he probably desi'cnided from 
the same stock. This statement, however, natur- 


Among the animals which flourished at that 
time may have been the immediate ancestors 
of tho sea-lions. The increasing cold may fairly 
be supposed toMiave gradually extirpated the 
land fauna, and compelled the ancestral sea-lions 
to seek their food in the water. In order to 
secure sufficient prey, some modification in their 
HtiMicture suiting them to a partially aquatic 
life was gradually acmiired and increase*! in 
successive generations. Finally, tlie entire hmyiiig 
of the land beneath a vast ice-sheet drove them 
off the land altogether, and those animals which 
were l)e.st prepared for tliis change alone survived, 
and transmitted these very peculiarities to their 
offspring. This is, of course, a suggestion as to 
the reasons which led to the origin of sea-lions 
which may or may not prove to he correct. 


LOST LTTEUATURE. 


}>Y Jjost Literature we mean not the literature 
which has been lost by the premature death of 
genius, nor that left unfinished — such as the late 
.lohii Foster’s invaluahle Life of Swift ■■■hut litera- 
ture actuall}’’ produced and now irrejiarahly lost. 
There arc doubtless thousands of plays, novels, 
and other works so lost which did not deserve 
to live, and we ought to feel thankful tliat they 
arc gone. Occasionnlly, eomehody issues ‘an 
iinpuhliBlied poem’ by Lnrns, or ‘a hitlierto over- 
looked letter’ of Sir Walter Scott. Tliis raking-up 
of neglected elliisions is nsnally a thing to he 
discourage*!. It is seldom possible tliat really 
good piroductions can remain long undiscovered, 
and it is no kindness to the great dead to publish 
hastily conceived ami ill-considered efforts. There 
is usually, too, a susyncion Jittaching to such 
discoveries— a feeling which recalls the famous 
frauds of iMncjdierson, Chattei ton, and Ireland. 

’J'lie fine literature absolutely lost is very con- 
sideralile. * classical litcirature alone, hooks 
could he filltni with the mere names of works, 
never to mention the mutilated state of many 
that survive. The causes of loss are few. Fire 
is the most common. Den Jonson by a fire in 
his house lost an entire drama, a Life of Henry V. 
with notes, and a number of other works. The 


ally only ajiplics to S*)Uth America, Australia, i 
and Now Zealand, and not to the great antarctiij i 
continent which covers the South Pole; we have | 
no knowledge of this laud-mass, for the veiy 
good reason that an impenetrable wall of ice, 
hjrined by the congealed masses brought down 
by innumerable ghiciera to the sea, for the most 
part prevents all access. We know that long 
ago the northern hemis]>h(*re down to the level of 
tlie northern English counties was covered with 
a great ice-sheet. This jieriod, which has left its 
traces in the form of glacial mud ami moraines, 
is kqown as the Glacial P*u‘io*l. The phenomena 
arc believed to he due to cerhiin astronomical 
causes into which it is not necessary to enter at 
present, except to say that smdi glacial jieriods 
are recurrent and alteiaiate from tlie northern 
to the southern hemisphere. There is at present 
a i^eial epoch in the ^mthern hemisphere. 

Judging from the facts at* our disposal, it is 
highly probable that at one time tlie southern 
continent enjoyed a comparatively mild climate, 
and supported an indigenous fauna and flora. 


Fire of London was responsible for tlie loss of 
many valuable works of the Elizahetlian period 
and of much early English y^netry. A severer 
blow to lovers of Anglo-Saxon literature was the 
hurning of the Cottonian Lihraiy in 1731, when 
a vast quantity of old manuscripts was destroyed. 
In 17f>2, by a fire in Lincolns Inn Fields, a large 
collection of nianuscriy)ts ami ]>am])hlets gathered 
V ith great labour by Jjor*! ( 'lianiherlain Somers 
was lost. About the same time, Ihivies’ Notes on 
Cicero’s Pe ({Ificiifi were lost by a fire in the 
Strand of London. In 1780, Lord Mansfield’s ^ 
library was *lestroYod by •tire, and caused an , 
immens(‘ loss of nianuscri])t treasures. 

Of the treasures lost by fire during times of ^ 
war, volumes miglit he written. Not to go 
beyond this century, we might mention the loss 
of the invaluable maiiuscriyits of Job. Gotti. Buhle 
in the buriiiug of Moscow. Nearer our own time, ■ 
the Franco- Prussian War caused severe losses to 
varioins important Frencli libraries. 

The eeeond cause of loss is the ocean, whose 
‘ greedy maw ' sv/allows all kinds of treasure 
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so 1*0111 orselessly. Eurly in the fifteenth century, 
Guurino Veronese vras returning to Constantinople 
with a shipload of classical nmnuscripta. Ihe 
vessel was wrecketl, and tlie treasures lost, a 
misfortune which turned the scholai-’s hair white 
in a few hours. Our own Spenser sufiered serious 
loss by the shipwreck of a sei vant crossing from 
Ireland. The last six books of the Faerie Queene^ 
and a considerable number of translations and 
poems, including Dreamsj The Court of Cupidy and 
jhe Hell of Lorrrsy were thus consigned to a 
watery grave. In KiOO, on the death ot Vinceiitio 
Pinelli, his library was packed in three vessels 
bound for Naples. One was attacked by pirates, 
who Hung out the books and papers into the water 
and along the shore, some of the precious manu- 
scripts being used to stuff windows with ! In 
1698, a Dutchman named Iludde — who while 
in China had passed himself off as a native, and 
had attained to the dignity of a mandarin — had, 
after thirty years’ labour, collected a huge mass 
of manuscripts. On his way home he was shi]>- 
wrccked, and his collection was totally lost, one 
of the most remarkable and regrettable of all 
literary losses. 

Ignorance ami culpable carelessness have been 
responsible for some sad losses. The selfishness 
of theatrical managers, who forbade the ])rinting 
of phiys, caused terrible losses and mutilations 
in the <loinain t)f Klizabethan literature. Shake- 
speare and othei’S whose works are preserved have 
suffere<l much, and but for the carelessness of 
collectors, the fierce discussions about ‘correct 
readings’ would have been greatly diminished. 
Heywood — describecl by Lamb as a prose Shake- 
speare — was the author or joint-author of over 
two hundred plays, few of which remain. Many 
valuable dramas of Massinger, b^u*d, Webster, 
and Middleton were also lost tlii'ough cartdeasness ; 
jtnd besides dramas, we have lost Ileywood’s 
Lives of the I’oeta. Heywood was the friend of 
Shakespeare and otlier dramatists from ’1.595 to 
1630, and bad written .their luves, 'with a mass 
of curious anecdotes and reminiscences. If this 
work bad been preserved, we should probably 
have been spared the absurd question, ‘Who 
wrote Shakespeare ?’ A very curious loss was 
occasioned in Italy in the foiirtetmth century 
when Raimondi) Soranzo lent the manuscript 
of Cicero’s J)e Gloria to a friend, who pawmed 
it, and who died before its hiding-place could 
be discovered. 

Domestic servants are not often possessed of 
literal y tastes, and they are frequently forbiddon 
to dust, or even to enter, studies and other apart- 
ments sacred to literary gtmius. They have, Ijow- 
ever, succeeded in committing several horrible 
bluncler.s. Towards the close of last century, a 
servant of Wurburton, the Somerset Herald, came 
across a unic|ue mass of manuscript plays, which 
she U8e<l up m lighting files and making pie-crust 
frills I Truly, to wlmt base uses we may return I 
And everybody remembers how a domestic of 
John Stuart Slill consigned to the fiaines part 
of the manuscript of v>hrlyle’s French devolution. 
The horror of Mill at the loss, and the ‘agony’ 
of Carlyle in rewriting the w^ork, are now matters 
of history. Luckily, it was not ‘lost literature.’ 
Strangely enough, the losses through manuscripts 
becoming illegible by damp or dirt ajie not so 
^ftumerous as might reasonab^ be expected. 


We have alluded to the general undesirability 
of publishin" all an ‘author has written ; but, 
on the other hand, censors and editors have some- 
times been too severe in their judgments. Hurd, 
for example, can never be pardoned for* allowing 
Cowley^s Letteis to perish ; nor can Pope be more 
favourably regarded for having decreed the de- 
struction of Lord Peterborough’s Memoirs, which 
would have been of much use to historians. Pope, 
liow^ever, suffered personally in this respect, nis 
prose treatise on The Immortalitu of ihe Soul being 
condemned to mortality. A very serious loss was 
the destruction of Crabbe’s novels, The Widow 
Greijy and^ others. Byron truly described this 
poet as ‘Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best;’ 
and his descriptions of sceiieiy and manners must 
have been of much value. Moore, again, was 
responsible for the destruction of Byron’s Memoirs. 

There are some reliable iiistaiices recorded of 
valuable works being destioyed by their authors. 
Frataistor, an eminent scholar of the sixteenth 
century, liad written in Latin a wonderful History 
of I'enicey and in a paroxysm of fever be burned 
it. 

Notwithstanding these and many other sad 
losses, there is mucli to be thankful for. When 
we consider the miraculous manner in which 
many works have bi.eii preserved, w’e are apt to 
wonder that more have not been de.stroyed. 
Britain ])eihaps compares favourably in this 
respect with n;o.st continental nations, and the 
works left us constitute our literature the grandest 
in the world. 


CIITLDKKKbS FACES. 

You hrin;i me jieiioe, 0 innocent child- faces ! 

With your clear questioning eyes, 

Your fairy forms, your sweet unconscious graces, 

Your lips, where laughter lies. 

Out ill the M’orld too long, T grow heart-weary; 
r.nt in these leisure days, 

Throwing aside the old routine .so dreary, 

I join the children’s phays. 

What fun we have ! Avlmt .skating and what racing 
Out in the frost and snow ! 

What battling with the north wind, keen and bracing, 
That sets the blood aglow ! 

In twilight, round my chuir they love to gather, 

To hear the story told — 

Heroic tales of many a brave forefather 
In stirring days of old. 

Ofttirnes 1 pass the room wliere they are lying. 

Each in a snowy bed, 

And hear my little nnme-cbild sweetly trying 
To pray for ‘ Uncle Fred.’ 

God bless the cbildren with their rosy faces ! 

Their eyes like Truth’s clear wells, 

Their loving hearts, Hheir many heavenly graces, 

Their lips, where laughter dwells. ^ 

R. A, M‘William. 
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THE TRACE OE OLD TIMES. 

It 13 mail’s prerogative to be possessed of the gift 
of history and to interest himself in ancient 
things. He ‘considers the days of old.’ The 
instinct which lies at the bottom of every lii.storic 
study is a feeling which we and tlie world of 
to-day have developed out of the old time that was 
before us. The due understanding of the Past is 
but a deeper way of looking at the life that now is. 
Every part of our modern appliances is the out- 
come of an innumerable succession of things that 
led up to it. I’lie genius who startles the world 
with a ‘new’ discovery simply avails himself of 
materials which previous liands have prepared for 
his use, and passes them on in a more highly 
developed form. 

If, for example, we take the AValter Printing 
Press, witli its marveHous adjustments of mech- 
anism, it is pointed out to us how tin's or that 
factor of the machine is an ‘improvement’ on 
something earlier ; and so our thoughts are 
led back step liy step farther than the time 
when Ca.>:ton or Gutenberg pul his blocks of 
letters together and produced printed words ; 
while, if we place ourselves in iiiingination in 
Caxton’s printing-oflice, it is only to look back 
still farther to the things from which he and his 
op2)ortuinty had in turn been evolved. This 
‘looking back ’ is not only a necessity in the pro- 
motion of man’s material progress, but belongs at 
the same time to the finer, the poetic instincts 
of life ; and it would be surprising if it did 
not possess a profound fascination for many 
thoughtful minds. The historian, the antiquary, 
and in another way the scientific student of 
nature— of which Darwin is the great type in 
our day— all find their varie<l interest in that 
past world from which we have grown to be what 
we are. It is not a dead past, voices are not 
mere echoes from the tombs. If ‘a primrose by 
the fker’s brim ’ is to the poet something more, 
so to the instructed and thoughtful student of 
antiquity is jveu a fossil something more than a : 
fossil. There is in the past a perennial revelation. I 
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It is part of the grand, sihuit procession of a Life 
which has no beginning and no end, which 
‘ remakes the blood and (changes the frame,* and 
which for the moment is ours. 

The main interest of the Past, as of everything 
in life, centres in man and in the question how 
man has acted. "Jdie average person does not go 
very far back in this retrospection. Ilis history 
begins with tint Conquest, which to him is real 
history. He dimly knows that there was an old 
world of Greeks and Romans; an ol<] world of 
Hebrews and Egyptians ; but bis thought about 
such tilings j.s so touclieil witli the ‘far-off’ colour, 
that they miglit as well belong to mythology alto- 
gether. Pej’haps one day he chances to go into a 
inuseuin and see an Egyptian mummy, and then 
he half realises that, foli^l round and round in 
tliese decayed wrapj)ing3, is the body of some one 
who did actn ' • live on this earth three thousand 

years ago — lived joyously imthe light of the same 
sun, loved, and suffered, and fell on sleep at 
length. Such impressions are, however, too frag- 
nieiiLary to exercise much pernianeut influence 
on his mind and life. It is when we come to 
our own good, bad, and indifferent kings and 
their deeds - and the nearer to the pixcsent age the 
better — that the ordinary historic sense is felt. 
Henry Vlll. bulks out largely, if only for the 
very hiunaii consideration that he had six wives. 
Queen Elizabeth commands recognition for her 
long reign, ami because her powerful character 
achieved lasting results for her country’s good. ^ 
King John has told iqxm the general memory 
through his association with Magna Charta. 
Oliver Cromwell is a solid fact ; and Charles 1. 
is another fact, if not quite ao solivl. And their 
wi>rks live after theiu. Most intelligent persoxis 
know in some measure that such figures have 
gone before them ami had a hand in making the ’ 
world ; and if there is too much of ‘royalty’ ia 
the retrospect, it is partly from tlie fact that the 
king stood for more in the old days than he etanda 
for now ; and partly because we learned our 
history in ^batl form.’ The conception of the 
subject bus enhii-g( d ; we begin to know that it 
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was not only the privileged few at the top of the 
social scale that franked our desitiiiy, but the work 
and life of common men, whose names did not 
outlast their little day; Hhe mute, inglorious’ 
Miltons, the Crom wells and Charles the Firsts of 
some obscure corner of the land ; as the earth has 
been fertilised by thousands of tiny rivulets as 
well as by the few great streams. 

Everything is of value which reminds ns of an 
earlier age ; every monument by which we trace 
the life of men Gefore we come upon the scene. 
England is, haj)pily, still rich in these mementoes. 
In a fuller sense than that in which Colonials 
speak of it, ours is the ‘old country.’ Our painters 
love to make the village church, with moss or ivy 
overgrown, a f(juture of their lundscape ; and the 
poet stirs the solemn note of a thousand years 
when he sings : 

Old yew, whicli yraspest at the stones 
* That name the unilerlying dead. 

Thy libres not the dreamless head, 

Thy roots are wrapt about the hones. 

You may travel over immense tracts of country 
in America an<l not come upon anything even to 
remind you of that village churcli. A luigliLv 
country it is, impressing us with its amazing 
wealth and variety of resources, and the ahnoftt 
feverish forward hurry of its industries ; but the 
beautiful mark of age is not there, in the nature 
of things. Nor, for the most part, do the people 
think of building— as Buskin says we ought to 
build, and as umloiihtedly our forefathers tried to 
build— * for all time.’ AVith this and the .succeed- 
ing generation a great deal that is now considered 
of importance will be taken down — if it doesn’t 
tumble down and save men that trouble — and 
make room for sumetliing else, and ‘it never will 
be missed.’ One comes home with renewed 
veneration for the tMfcgs among us which are 
daily telling the story of anti(|uity. The best of 
our American cousi^feel it too, and they come 
to England sighing the sight of ‘something 
old.’ Tliey make piTgrimages to several spots in 
w’hich the past is most at home. They go to 
Chester, and Canterbury, and our ancient uni- 
versities. It is, ill the ])hrase of one of them- 
gelves, ‘like nuts and old port’ to walk over the 
ground which ha.s been troddmi l)y the feet of our 
Famous men, and see where they are laid to 
rest. 

For age, indeed, we have nothing to compare 
with * the laud of Egypt.’ ’riiere are no English 
mummies ; no Sphinx looks down upon us Irom 
the far, still centuries. But if the eornparisoii 
of actual period.s of time is not in our favoui*, 
some other things give us the advantage of a 
bettet standpoint from wliich to view the past. 
In Egypt the change between Then and Now, 
from the time of the Pharaohs to our own, has 
been far less — in the sense we are considering— 
than that between Phigland of the Middle Age 
and the England of to-day. A colossal decay is 
all that is visible the land of the Pharaolis. 
The improvements, the modern appliances have 
not come in to give relief to it. With us the 
old and the new exist side by side ; the old, alas, 
in too rapidly diminishing quantity. The modern 
railway train carries one, at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, to the classic seats^ of ‘tiuaint 
md olden’ memories. The Homan wall and 


the Norman church meet us in our country 
ramble.s. 

The march of improvement is imperious, at 
times ruthless; everything has to go before the ’ 
de.striiction which is regarded as necessary to the 
progress of mankind. But the conception of what 
IS necessary, it may be hoped, is becoming more | 
enlightened, and a more reverent sense is growing ; 
up as to the honour due to ancient landmarks. If ; 
it be necessary that we should get our letters by 
the first post, or dine and do our sleeping while 
the train bears us along at e.\ press speed, yet it is : 
even more necessary that we should know some- 
thing of tlie long chain of things of which our 
lives form the link now being wrought on the 
anvil of time and change. ]\lore and more, in i 
proportion as ‘ the old order changes, giving place i 
to new,’ the relic.s of that Past are invested with 
poetic and religioius value, as they make their j 
mute appeal. And their mission is not only to , 
serve as the skeleton at the feast of life, and fill ' 
us with the pau.se and sadness of mortality, but to 
teach U.S the lesson contained in AVordsworlh’s : 
lines : I 

Enough, if something from our hands have jjower i 

To live and act, and serve the future hour ; ' 

And if, as to tlie silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through liope, through faith’s transcendent 
dower. 

We feel that we are greater than we know. 
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CIIAPTEU 111. 

AVhen George (’i't)fton informed Mrs Brooke that 
it was while riding along the road outside the park 
palings he had seen her husband leaving the housp, 
he stated no more than the truth ; but one little 
point he had not seen fit to mention— that he 
himself was not alone at the time. When he had 
recovered from his momentary surprise at seeing 
his cousin, he had said to his companion — an 
extremely haiid.some young person in a riding- 
habit that fitted her like a glove : ‘Let us i)ut the 
pace on a bit, Steph. I’ve just remembered that 
there ’.s a call 1 ought to make while I’m in this 
neighbourhood.’ 

A few minutes later they pulled up at the 
Ikechley Ariiia, a country tavern only a few 
bundled yards distant from the back entrance to 
the park. Here, Mr Croftou liad been well 
known in days gone by ; and by the time he had 
dismounted and had assisted his coiiipaniun to' 
alijjht, the buxom landlady, all smiles and cap- 
ribbons, had come to the door to greet him. 

‘ Wbv, Master George, it’s never you sure-ly,’ 
she said. ‘ It seems like old times come back to 
see you come riding up just as you used to do.’ 

‘'Then you have not quite forgotten me, Mrs 
Purvis,’ he said, as he shook liaiids with the land- 
lady with that air of easy affability which he 
knew so well how to assume. * 1 don’t wish to 
flatter you, but, on my honour, you look younger 
every time I sec you.’ 

The landlady smirked and blushed, ancl said : 
‘ Get along with you, do, sir and then led the 
way to her best parlour, an old-fashioned, low- 
ceilinged room, with a diamond-paued window 
and a broad, cushioned window-seat 
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• George ordered some eherry and bwcuits to be my business to find out what they iwct I like to 
brought ; and as soon as the landlady had left the have secrets of my own, but I don’t like other 
room, he said to his companion : ‘ I shall have to people to have secrets from me.’ 
leave you for half-au-honr, Bteph, to make the At this point, ,in came buHtling Mrs Purvis, 
call 1 spoke of just now ; I shall be sure not to be ostensibly to inquire whether the lady was in 
gone longer. You won’t mind, will y(ai V need of anything, but in reality to satisfy in some 


j;, but in reality to satisfy in some 


Mademoiselle Stej)hanie made a little mom. ‘ I measure the cravings of her curiosity. She fouml 

suppose you will go whether I mind or not she Mademoiselle Stephanie by no means disinclined 

saul. for a little gossip ; only, when she came to think 

‘I must go,’ he re])lied, ‘It is a matter of over the interview afterwards, she discovered that 


extreme importance.’ 


it was .she who had answered all the young la<ly’8 


‘In that ctise there is nothing more to be said,' questions, but that the young lady liad answered 


she answered with a shrug. A moment later sin? 
added: ‘Only, remember, if you are away much 
longer than half-an-liour, Tartar and 1 will go 


few or none of hers. 

Yes ; she had known Master George from quite 
a boy, Mrs Purvis went on to s;»y, gratified at 


back home by ourselves, and leave you to follow | finding a listener so ready to her hand. He had 


at your leisure. 


been brought U]) at the Towers — the great house 


George Crofton laughed. ‘ Never fear, in the park there- and everybiKly thought he 

I won’t fail to be back to time. Besides, our | would be his umde’s lieir. But as he grew up he 
dinner will be waiting for us three miles farther j fell into bad ways, and all sorts of tales were told 
on. Did I tell you that 1 had ordered it by about his extravagance and dissipation ; and no 
telegraph before leaving town P j doubt he was made out to be far worse than he 

‘ There ’s one thing neither you nor I must really was. At length the old gentleman turned 
forget,’ she answered, ‘and that is, that I’m due j him out of doors, and made a fresl> will in favour 
at the cirfjuti at nine o’clock to the minute. Signor ' of his other nephew, Air Gerahl Brooke — he who 
Ventclli never foigives any one who is not there | now lives at the Towers- while AJaster George 
to time.’ bail to content himself with a legacy of five 

At this juncture Ali-s Purvis came in with the | tliousaud pounds. And then there was Alise 
wine and biscuits. George hastily swallowed a j Danhy — the lute vicar’s daughter — whom every- 
couple of glasses of sherry; and then, after giving J body thought Alaster Geojge would marry ; but 
a few instructions with regard to the horses, and j she, too, turned against him, and juarried his 
reiterating his promise not to be gone more than | cousin, so that he lost both his inheiitaiice and bis 
half an hour, he wujit. wife. 

Aladenioiselle Stephanie liOgrange was a very | ‘And does this lady whom Air CVoiLon was to 
pretty woman — a fact of which she was perfectly i havi? married live at the place you call the 
cognisant, as most pretty women are. *Slie had a | Towers V’ asked Stej)lianie. 

profusion (d‘ light silky hair, and large steel-gray ] ‘ Certainly, miss. She is mietre.-s there ; and a 

eyes that were lacking neither in fire nor audacity. 1 very beautiful lady she is.’ 

Her li[)s were thin and rather finely curved ; but | ‘It is her whom he has gone to see,’ said 
her chill was almost too massive to he in pro- j Stephanie to herself. ‘He pretends that he loves 

portion with the rest of her features. Her figure me, hut he cannot foi'gcft ner. — So this is your 

wi^ wclhnigh perfect; and as siie was a splendid | secivt, chcr C-'orge ! I shall know how to moke 

horsewoman, she never appeareil in the Kow | use of it whv i he time coa^B.’ 

without Jiaving a hundred pair of eves focused | Suddeiilv slie started half rose from her 


without Jiaving a hundred pair of eyes fociistaj Suddenly slie started half rose from her 
on her, and a hundred tongues asking eagerly seat. Her eyes had been caught by something 
• who she was. In case the reader should put the | outshle the window. She turned quickly on 
same question, it may be as well to state that! Mrs Purvis, ‘d’hal child — where does he come 
Mademoiselle Lagrange was a prominent member from'^ Who is he P 

of the celebrated Vcntelli Circus troupe, on whose 'Idie landlady’s gaze followed hers through the 
posters and placards she \vas designated in largo window. ‘ Do you mean that little fellow on the 
letters as ‘Queen of the Haute Ecole.’ Whether j grass plat who is throwing crumbs to the l)irds? 
Mademoiselle Lagrange was of French or English He’s a mountebank’s son, as you may see bv his 
extraction was a moot-puijit with several of those dress. His father is having some bri*ad-aiu I -cheese 
who knew her best, seeing that she spoke both in the kitchen. AVhat a shame it is that such a 
languages equally well. Some there were who dear little mite should have to earn his living by 
averred that she spoke English with a slight turning head over heels in the sti’cets.’ 

French accent, and French with u slight English h'or several moments Stej»hanie stood motion- 
accent ; but be that as it may, no one knew from less, her eyes fixed on the child. Then, without 
her own lips where she was born or of what turning lier hea<l, she said: ‘Thank you. I 


nationality her parents had been. require notning more ui presenu m ueu x uu, x 

As soon as she was left alone, Stephanie took off will ring,’ Tlie tones in which the words were 
her Imt and veil and seated herself on the window- spoken conveyed more than flie words themselves, 
seat, from whence she could look into a strip of Mrs Purvis bridled like a peacock, shook her 


require nothing more at present. When I do, 1 


old-fashioned garden at the back of the tav 


-ribbons, and marched out of the roont. 


As she nibbled at a biscuit and sipped her sherry slamming the door behind lier with unneeeseary , 
— -Stepli was by no means avxirse to a glass of violence. v 

! • t -Tl • ll .i. . mi J T - ........... !..« i 


good wine — slie solilocjuised, half aloud: ‘Why 
basNuy good friend George left me, and who is 


aloud: ‘Whv There were two doors to the room, one by 3 
[*, and who is wliich the landlady ha<l made her exit, and ; 
5h bien, cher another which led into the garden. This second 


the person lie has gone to see? — Eh bien, cher another which led into the garden. This second 
monsieur, there appear to be certain secrets in door Stephanie now opened, and at the soiind the 
your life of which I know nothing. It must be boy raised *liis eyes. She beckoned to him, and ho 
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came forward. It may be that he had visions of 
more fruit and sugared biacuit'i. 

Stephanie drew him a little way into the room, 
and going down on one knee, she passed an arm 
round his waist. It was evident that she was full 
of suppressed emotion. The conversation that 
ensued was carried on in French. 

* Tell me your name, r/tert.’ 

‘Henri Picot, madeniDiyelle.’ 

She had known what tlie answer would be ; but 
for a moment or two her lips blanched, while she 
murmured something the boy could not hear. 

‘And your father V she said at lust. 

‘He is here, indoors. Poor papa was tired ; he 
is resting himself.’ 

‘Doe.s your papa treat you kindly, Henri 

The boy stared at her. ‘ Papa always treats me 
kindly. - Why should he not?’ 

‘ And your mamma V said Stephanie with bated 
breath. 

Henri shook lii.s head. ‘ I have no mamma,* he 
answered with a ring of childish pathos in hia 
voice. ‘She has gone a long, long journey, and 
no one knows when she will come back. Papa 
docs not like me to talk about her — it makes him 
so sad. But sometimes I see lier in my sleep, and 
then she looks beautiful, and smiles at me. Some 
day, perhaps, she will come back to papa and 
me.’ 

She kissed him passionately, to the boy’s warn- 
derment. Then with a half-sob in her voice, she 
said : ‘But you have a sister, have you not?’ 

Henri’s large* eyes grew larger. ‘ No ; T have no 
sister,’ he answered with a shake of his h(.*ad. 

‘But you had one onee, had you not? Does 
your papa never speak of her V 

‘No ; never. 1 had a mamma, but 1 never had 
a sister.’ 

For a moment or two Stephanie buried her 
face on the child’s shoulder. AVhat thoughts, 
what memories of the past, rushed through her 
brain as she did so ? ‘ ( ’a.yt oil and forgotten ! ’ 

was the mournful cryjlgjiiiig from lier liearL 

Suddenly a voice iPrtside wovS heard calling, 
‘Henri, Henri, oii e.s tu?’ followed by a note or 
two on the pipes and a taj) on tlio drum. 

‘ Papa is calling me ; I must go,’ said the boy. 

Stephanie stalled to her feet, and lifting liiiu in 
her arms, kissed him wildly again and again. 
Then setting him down, she pressed some money 
I into his hand and turned away without another 
word. Henri darted olF. 

‘He is gone —gone™ and perhaps I shall never 
see him igain!’ She .sank on her kiiee.s and 
buried her face in the cushions of the window- 
seat, Her whole frame shook with the sobs that 
would no longer be suppressed. 

Five minutes later Cleorge Crofton entered the 
room. For a few seconds he pau.sed in utter 
amazement ; then going forward, he laid a hand 
on the girl’s shoulde|*. ‘Steph,’ he said, ‘8tcph — 
why, what ’a amiss?’ As he spoke his eyes rested 
for a moment on Pit;ot and Henri, who were 
crossing the grass-plat hanc\Jn hand. 

CHAPTER IV. 

‘Pardon. I hope I do not intrude?’ said M. 
Karovsky, addressing himself to Mrs Brooke with 
;j.the suave assurance of a thorough rpan of the 
Jliirorid. ‘ I saw through the window that Mr Brooke 


had returned, and as my time here is limited—* 
Die voiciV Tlien advancing a few steps and holding 
out his hand to Gerald, he added : ‘ It is five years, 
mon ami, since we last met. Confess now, I am 
one of the last men in the world whom you thought 
to see here ? ’ 

‘ Vou are indeed, Karovsky,’ responded Gerald 
as he shook his visitor’s proffered hand, but with 
no great show of cordiality. — ‘ Have you been long 
in England ? ’ 

‘ Not long. 1 am a bird of passage, I come and 
go, and obey the orders that are given me. That 
is all.’ 

‘My wife, Mrs Brooke. But you have seen her 
already. — Clara, Monsieur Karovsky is a gentle- 
man whose acquaintance I had the honour of 
making during the time 1 was living abroad.’ 

‘May we hope to have the pleasure of Monsieur 
Karovsky’s company to dinner?’ asked Clara in 
her most gracious manner, while at the same time 
hoping ill her heurt that the invitation would not 
be accepte<l. 

‘iliem, niadame,’ responded the Russian, for such 
he was. ‘ 1 should be delighted, if the occasion 
admitted of it ; but, as I said before, my time is 
limited. I must leave London by the night-mail. 
I am due in Paris at ten o’clock to-morrow.’ 

‘ Fur the present, then, I must ask you to 
excuse me,’ .‘'uid Clara. 

Karovsky liustened to open the door for her, 
and bowed low as she swept out of the room. 

‘ '^I’liat man is the bearer uf ill nows, and Gerahl 
knows it,’ was the young wife’s unspoken thought 
as .she left the two together. 

M. Kurov.sky was a tall, well-built man, to all 
appearance some few years over thirty in iioint 
of age. His short black hair was parted carefully 
down the middle ; his black eyes were at once 
piercing and brilliant; he had a long and rather 
thin face, a longish nose, a mobile and flexible 
mouth, and a j>articularly fine arrangement of 
teetli. He wore neitlier beard nor iiioustatihe, 
and his complexion had the faint yellow tint of 
antique ivory. He was not especially liandsome ; 
but there was something striking and out of the 
common in his appearance, so that people who 
were introduced to him casually in society wanted 
to know more about him. x\n enigma is not 
without its attractiuns for many people, and 
Karovsky had the air of being one whether he 
was so in reality oi* not. He was a born lingui.st, 
as s<j many oi his countrymen are, and spoke 
the chief European languages with almost ecpial 
fluency ami equal purity of accent. 

‘Fortune has been kind to you, my friend, in 
finding for you so charming a wife,’ he said, as he 
lounged across the room with his hands in his 
pockets, after closing tlie door beliind Mrs Brooke. 
‘But Foi-tiiue has been kind to you in more ways 
than one.’ 

‘ Karovsky, you l}ave something to tell me,’ 
said Brooke a little grimly. ‘You did not? come 
here to pay compliments, nor without a motive. 
But will you not be .seated V 

Karovsky <lrew up a chair. ‘As you say— I 
am not here witiJiout a motive,’ he remarked. 
1'heii, with a cpiick expressive gesture, which w’as 
altogether un-English, hd added: ‘Ah, ban! I 
feel like a bird of ill-omen that has w'iiiged its 
way into Paradise with a message from the nether 
world.’ 
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‘Whatever your message may be, pray do not 
hesitate to deliver it’ 

But apparently the Russian did hesitate. He 
cot up, crossed the room to one of the windows, 
looked out for half a minute, then went back 
and resumed his seat. ^ Eight years Imv'e come 
and gone, Gerald Brooke,’ he began in an im- 
pressive tone, ‘since you allied youi’self by some 
of the most solemn oaths possible for a man to 
take to that Sacred Cause to wdiich 1 also have the 
honour of being alliliated.’ 

‘Do you think that I have forgotten ! At that 
time I was an impetuous and enthusiastic boy of 
eighteen, with no knowh.Mlge of the world save 
what I had gathered from books, and with a head 
that was full of wild, vague dreams of Liberty 
and Universal Brotherliood.’ 

‘The fact of your becoming one of Us is the 
best of all proofs that the cause of Liberty at tluit 
time was dear to your heart.* 

‘But when as a boy I joimul the Cause, I was 
ignorant of much I have learned since that 
time,’ 

‘ The world does not stand still. One naturally 
knows more to-day tlian one did eight years 
ago.’ 

‘ Karovsky, I know this — that the Cause, which, 
when I joined it, I believed to be so pure in its 
aims, so lofty in its ideas, so alb embracing in its 
philanthropy, has, since that time, been staine<l by 
crimes which iikoke me shiulder when I tliiuk of 
them — has dragged its colours through sliamblcs 
reeking with the blood of those who have fallen 
victims to its blind and ferocious notions of 
revenge.’ 

‘Pai’don. But can it be possible that I am 
listening to one who, only eight short years ng(», 
was saturated witli philantln-opic ideas wliicli 
seemed e.xpansive enough to include the whole 
human race — one whose great longing was that 
every man should be free? and happy 1 — Ah, yes, 
yon are the same — only time and trie world have 
contrived to spoil you, as they spoil so many 
others. In those days you \vcrc poor ; now you 
are rich. Then you had no li.ved home ; you were 
a wandfjrcr from city to city ; your future was 
clouded and uncertain. Now, you are the wealthy 
Mr Brooke -a pillar of your country : this grand 
old mansion and all the broad acres, for 1 know 
not how far around it, are yours. You are married 
to one whom you love, and who loves you in 
return. Away, then, with the wild notions of 
our liot youth ! ’ 

‘ Karovsky, you wrong me. My love of my 

fellows is as ardent as ever it was. My But 

why prolong a discussion that could serve no good 
erid V You have a message for me 'C 

‘ I have.’ The man was evidently ill at case. 
He rose, crossed to the chimney-piece, took up one 
or two curios ami examined tliem through his 
eyeglaes then went back and resumed liis seat. 
‘Gerald Brooke,’ he continued, ‘eight years ago, on 
a certain winter evening, in a certain underground 
room ill Warsaw, and before some halLdozcu men 
whose faces you w'ere not permiUed to see, you, of 
your own fme-will, took the solemn oaths which 
atfilhltcd you to that great Cause for the further- 
ance of which thousands of others have given their 
fortunes, their lives, their all From that day till 
this you have been a passive brother of the Society; 
nothing has been demanded at your hands ; and 


you might almost be excused if the events of that 
wdntcr night had come at length to seem to you 
little more than half-remembered dream. That 
you have not been called upon before now is no 
roof that you have been overlooked or forgotten, 
ut simply that your services liavo not been 
reciuired. Other instruments were at hand to do 
the work that was needed to be done. But at 
length the day has come to you, C^erald Brooke, 
as it comes to most men who live, and wait.’ 

Gerald had changed colour more than once 
during the foregoing speech. ‘ What is it that T 
am called upon to do'r he asked in a voice that 
was scarcely raised above a whisper’. 

‘ You are aware that when an individual is 
needed to carry out any of the ftecret decrees of 
the Supreme Tribunal, that individual is drawn 
for by lot ?’ 

‘And my name’ 

‘ Has been so drawn.’ 

The light faded out of G(‘rald Brooke’s eyes ; a 
death-like pallor crept over his face ; he could 
scarcely command his voiire as for the second time 
he asked : ‘ What is it that I am called U]>on to 
do?’ 

‘ The Supreme Tribunal have decreed that a 
certain individual shall sulfer the penalty of death. 
You are the person drawn by lot to carry out the 
sentence.’ 

‘They would make an assassin of me? —Never !’ 

‘ You are bound l)y your oath to carry out the 
behests of the Tribunal, be they wlut th(;y may.’ 

‘No oath can bind a man to become a fuurderer.’ 

‘One of the chief conditions attached to your 
oulh is that of bliinl and umiuestioning obedience.’ 

‘ Karovsky, this is nn:>nsti’ous.’ 

‘I am sorj-y that tilings have fallen out as thej 
have, woh <ivil ; but such being the case, there is 
no help for it’ 

‘1- Gerald Brooke— whose ance.stors fought at 
Cres.sy, to sink to the level of a common assassin? 
Never!’ 

‘Pardon. Tvlight it nolBb as well, before you 
express your detei’mination in such emphatic 
terms, to consider what would be the consequence 
of a refusal on your part to comply with the 
instructions of which I liave the misfoi tunc to be 
the bearer ? — Mrs Brooke is very young to be left 
a widow.’ 

‘ Karovsky ! ’ 

‘ Pardon. But that is what it means. Any 
ufliliated member who may be so ill-advised as to 
refuse to carry out the decrees of tlie Tribunal 
renders himself liable to the extreme penalty; and 
so surely as you, Gei-ald Brooke, are now a living 
man, so surely, in a few short weeks, should 
you persist in your refusal, will your wife be left 
a widow.’ 

‘ This is horrible — most horrible !’^ | 

‘Obedience, blind and unquestioning, the utter, 
abnegation of your individuality to the will of 
your superiors, is the first great rule of the < 
Propaganda to wliicli you and I have the honour ; j 
to belong. But all this you knew, or ought to ; • 
have known, long ago.’ - J 

‘ Obedience carried to the verge of murder is S : 
obedience no longer —it becotnes a crim^ How- ; 
ever you may put it, assassination reitaains ^tssassin* 
ation still’ 

‘ Pardon.* We recognise no such term in our 
vocabulary.’ 
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‘ Karovsky, had you been called upon to do this 
deetr 

*I should have done it. For if there be one 
man in the world, Brooke, whom I have cause to 
hate more than another, that man is Baron Otto 
von Rosenberf;^ ! ’ 

‘Von Rosenberg !’ 

* Pardon. Did 1 not mention the name before ? 
But he is the man.’ 

For a moment or two Gerald could not speak. 
‘ It is but half an hour since 1 parted from him,* he 
contrived to say at last. — ‘ Karovsky, T feel as if I 
were entanj^led in some horrible nightmare — as if 
I were beiii}:» suffocated in the Ibkls of some 
monstrens Python.’ 

‘ It is a feeling that will wear itself out in the 

course of a little while. I remember But 

that matters not.’ 

‘But Von Rosenberg is not a Russian; he is a 
German ex*diplomatist. What can such a man as 
he have done to incur so terrible a vengeance?’ 

‘ Listen. Four years ago, wdien nttaelie<l to the 
Embitssy at St Petersburg, certain secrets were 
divulged to him, after be had pledged his sacred 
word of honour that no use whatever should be 
made of the information so acquired. Wretch 
that he w’as ! Von Roseiibei’g turned traitor, and 
revealed everything to those in pow'er. In the 
<lead of night, a certain house in which a .secret 
printing press was at work was .surrounded by the 
police. Two of the inmates w’ere shot dowm 
while attempting to escape. The rest %vcre made 
prisoners, among them being three w'omon and 
j a boy of seventeen - -my brother. Two of tho.se 
arrested died in prison, or were never heard of 
more ; the re.st were condemned to the mines. On 
the road, my brother and one of the w'omen sank 
and died, killed hy the dreadful hfird.ship.s they 
had to undei’go j the re.st are now* rotting aw'ay 
their live.sin the silver mines, forgotten by all but 
the dear ones they left behind. — Von now know 
the reason why tlie Bj^ou Otto A'on Rosenberg has 
been senteir.-ed to dwh. The vengeance of tlio 
Supreme Tribunal ma>' he slow, but it is very 
.sure.’ 

There was .silence for a few moments, then 
Gerald .said : ‘ All lliis may be as you .sav ; hut 1 
tell you again, Kai^ovislvy, that mine shall not be 
the hand to strike the hi(j\v.’ 

‘Then you seal your own death-warrant.’ 

‘So be it Life at sueb a ]>rice w’ouhl not be 
worth having. “Death before Dishojiour” is the 
tnotto of our house. l)i.sUonour shall never come 
to it through me.’ 

Gerald r()se and walked to the wundow. His 
face was pale, his eyes were full of trouble ; wdiat 
he had said had been lacking neither in dignity 
nor pathos. 

The Russian’.? cold glance followed him, not 
without admiration. ‘ English to the backbone,’ 
lie muttered under fiis breath. ‘ It >vas a blunder 
ever to allow such a man to become one of Up.* 
Then he looked at uis watch, and started to find it 
was 80 late. ‘ I can stay no longer — I must go,’ 
he said aloud. ‘ But remember my la.st warning 
Words.’ He took up his hat and moved slowly 
towards the window. 

^ solemnly declare 
TOat this man’s death shall not lie at my door !* 
^rald sank into a chair, let his elbows rest on the 
tapie, and buried his face between his hands. 


‘I have nothing more to say,* remarked the 
Russian. He stepped through the window, his 
hat in his hand, and then turned. 

At that moment the door opened, and Mrs 
Brooke, on the point of entering the room, paused 
suddenly as her eyes took in the scene before her. 
‘Gerald!’ she exclaimed in a frightened voice, 
an<l then her gaze travelled from her husband to 
Karovsky. The latter, with his eyes still resting 
on the bowed figure at the table, pronounced in 
low clear accents the one word, * Remember I * 
Then he bowed low to Mrs Brooke, and next 
moment was gone. 

{To he eanfhnted.) 


KAILWAV GATEKEEPERS, 

UY ONE WHO KNOWS TITEAl. 


The old axiom, that the strength of any chain is 
the strength of its weakest link, has many illus- 
tratiuiis, and one may be f<mnd in the great chain 
of workers ern])h)yed ui>on our various railway 
sy stems, the effective working of which systems 
depends iqton the titne.?s and reliability of every 
link. One of the.se links, tlie importance and 
value of wliicli are apt to be underrated by the ; 
geiu?ral public, i.«« the Gatekeeper at a jmblic-road 
level-crossing, whose duty it is to open a gate when- 
ever a vehicle ha.s to cross the railway ; a simple ' 
and prosaic act, requiring very little skill in its 
performance, and apparently entailing very little 
re.sponsibility upon the iin unilieiit oi the ottice. 


But with all its apparent monotony and simplicity, 
tlie duty of a gatekeeper, in common with all other 


tlie duty of a gatekeeper, in common with all other 
duties connc'cted with tlie actual working of a rail- 
way, has its measure of respomsibility, and is a 
matter of equal importance both to the railway 
company and to the travelling public. 


Gatekeepers are peihap.s the most nondescript 
iss of railway employees : for while gnanls. 


class of railway employees ; for while gnanls, 
signalmen, ticket collector.s, shunters, &c., are 
recruited from among tlie porters, gatekeepers are 
drawn from no particular i‘la.ss, but are furnished 
by all cla.sse.s indiscriminately, and sometimes 
the gatekeeper is a woman. The men wlio are 


employed as gatekeepers have always served the 
comp.'iny in some other capacity, and no man is 
ever engaged as a gatekeeper who has not had 
some experience of railway work. In the majo- 
rity of case.? tliey are men who have received, 
in some other branch of the service, injuries 
Mdiich unfit them for any active duly requiring 
the use of all the limbs ; while in some instances 
the gatekeeper has p’own old in the company’s ' 
service, and to such the gatehou.se offei*s a well- 
earned and mucli-iaiveted retirement from active 
duty. Thus, while one cimsing has for its 
guardian a man who as a guard has lost a leg, the 
next may have a shunter who has lost aft arm ; 
another may have a porter who lias been crushed 
between trucks ; and an adjoining gatekeeper may 
be a goods-j)f>rter worn out with liard work, or 
even an old statipn- master no longer able to cope 
with the increasing demands of a developing 
traffic. • ^ 

Gate-croa.sings are broadly classed by railway 
managers under two heads— traffic crossings and ^ 
pgineers’ cro-ssings. At the fonner, a man i» • 
invariably employed who wears the uniform of j 
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the company, and is under the immediate control or rather in his hut, the gatekeliper has to 
and direction of the nearest station-master, being exercise considerable vigilance, as the exigencies 
counted as one of his. aUiff, and entered upon the of the service frequently necessitate the running 
station pay-sheet. He occupies a cottage, built of trains of which no notice bei’orcdiand can 
by the company as near as possible to the cross- possibly be given to places not in telegraphic com- 
ing at which he is ernployetl, and is usually pro- munication wdth headmiartiu-B. Usually, when 
vided with a wooden hut about eight feet sejuare, a special train is run without notice, a tail-board — 
placed close to the wickid gattis through which that is, a piece of sheet-iron, painted rod~is hung 
pedestrians pass across the line, and furninhed on to the drawhur-hook of tlie last voliiclo of the 
with windows, giving him a view of the railway train immediately preceding the ‘ special,’ and the 
in each direction, lie is never off duty exce])ting gatekeeper carefully watches each ti'ain as it 
when he takes his annual holiday, at which time pioses him, to see if it has a ‘tail-board on/ 
he is tempf)rarily replaced by a relief-man, who Now’adays, the size of the gates is determined 
is sometimes a man specially appointed for the by the Boar<l of Trade, who require, in the first 


purpose, and continually employe<l in relieving 
gatemeu who are sick or on leave ; and at other 


lace, that they shall he of snflicient length to 


place, t 
leave a 


clear yiuhlic roadway between the posts 


times is a porter from the station, or occasionally twenty-five feet wide ; and iii the second place, 
a plate-layer. The enginiiors’ crossing.s are those that they shall shut right across both line.s of 
at which the tralfic is not suppo.scd to be suHi- railw'ay, wdien the road is dfuible ; and that they 
cicntly continuous to require tlie constant emphty- shall not be nearer than four feet to tlic outside of 
ment of a man to o])en and slmt the gates ; and the rail when closed for the passage of the train, 
here the gate cottage is occupied h}^ a plate-layer Here and there, gates may be found which do not 
wlio look.s after llie gates when ho is at home ; comply with those requirements ; hut they were 
and who.se wife looks after them during the day- erected before the Board of 'j'lade took gates under 
time when he is away at work ; they having the their especial care, and as they require renewal 
cottage rent free a.s remuneration for their joint are replacetl with otln.'rs of regulation size. The 
services as gatekeepers. pattern of the gate and the malerial of which it 

Occasionally, a public-road crossing exi.^ts clo.se is constructed are deb'rmined by the company’s 
to a signal-box, and then it falls to the signalman chief engineer, and each company has nsually a 
to ntteiid to the gates, whhdi iii tliis ca.se are standard pattern of its own. It i.s essential that 
interlocked with tlic signals ; an arrangement the gate sliall be strong enough to bear its own 
wliich not only prevents the optming of the gate.s weight, whicli is by no means un inconsiderable 
by any unauthorised person, but also prevents item. It must be of sullicient lieight to prevent 
the signalman himself from opening them when Block from jumping over it, and must be so 
the signals are lowered to allow tlie passing of <lesignod as to prevent pigs, Imnb.s, &c., getting 
a train. through it on to the line. Thesti conditions being 

Where a crossing i.s clo.se to a station, but not complied with, tlie lighter it is made the better ; 
close enougli to tlie signul-lwjx to allow of the for if an engine strikes a gale standing across the 
signalman uttemling b) tlie gates, a man is spe- line, it will .smasli it whatever be its construction ; 
cially employed for the purjuj.^^e ; but the gate.s and the lighter it is the less damage will it do 

are still interlocked with tlie signals, so tliat the to the engine striking it. Iron gates arc for this 

gateman can only open them by the signalman’s reason not tle-.irahle, and are now seldom used, 
permission, and when the signals are all up against Anollicr : ilatioii made by the Board of Trade 
approaching trains. This arrangement securo-s is that upon the centre oHfceach gate shall be fixed 
the public from any danger of being run over a disc of wood or iron some three feet across and 
by a passing train wliile cro.ssing the line, and pai'^ted red, in order that engine-drivers may see 
at the same time .s(3cures the gates and train from it from a distance ; and also, upon one of each 
damage by coming into contact with each other, pair of gates a lamp, sliowdiig at night a red light 
It necessarily causes some delay to persons wi.yh- both up and down the line. Each gate is fastened 

iiig to cross, and not urifrequcntly ha.s a disturb- by a large bolt, which in its turn is secured by a 

ing iriduerice upon the temper of irascible people padlock, to pro.vent the gate being opened by any 


who are, or fancy that they are, in a hurry. 


one but the galek(?epi‘r. This may appear at first 


The gatekeeper at an ordinary crossing between sight un unnecessary precaution ; hut when the 
stations is under no such control, and has no gatekeeper goes to bed, even gatekeepers must, 
special warning of tlie approach of trains. He i.s it would not do to le.ave the gates so that any one 


not do to le.ave the gates so that any one 


supplied with a working time-table— not the could iipeii them ; and wliere the gatekeeper is a 
neatly stitched pamphlet which is sold at the woman, she usually locks the gates whenever they 
bookstalls, but a bulkier volume of more work- are hhiit ucro.ss the public road, 
a-day appearance — a revised copy of which is In spite of all tla^se precautions, gate.s do occa? 
usually issued on the first of each month -in ; sionally get broken, sometimes from sheer absence 
which are entered all the, passenger and goods ! of mind upon the part of tlie gatekeeper, 
traihs running over the lin<?, with the time.s of has been known to shut <?lic gate and iorget aU 
their departure and arrival at the variou.s stations, about tlie other until a train W’as too close tO 
In addition to this, he has usually eveiy Saturday enable liim t<3 attend to tluf gate without dangt&t 
a supplementary time-table, giving information to hi^uselF ; sometimes through being closM 
of the running of any special trains that have wiien a train wus due, whic.h ran into them befoi^ 
bijpn arranged for the following week ; and oeca- they could be opene<i , but most frequently duriii|f 
siohally. has in addirtou a special note of some foggy weathej-, when trains ai*e apt to rim som^J 
train or trains that have been arranged at short what irregularly, and can neither be seen nor very^ 
notice. distinctly heard for any (li.stance. Such damage 

Even with all this information in his hands, is at once reported to the head of the , deparUneuV 
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'who, if the accident is due to carclessnefc^s, inflicts 
upon the offender a fine of a day’s or two days’ 

P-Lch gatekeeper is supplied with a tricolour 
handdamp) some detonating signals, and two flags, 
one red, one green, in order to signal wlien neces- 
sary to approaching trains ; for it does soinetimes 
happen that a vehicle breaks down on the railway 
while crossing over it ; and tlie prompt use of 
‘signals by the gatekeeper is necessary to prevent 
a train running into the obstruction and so caus- 
ing a general smash-up. Not hmg since, at a 
crossing kept by n woman - the wife of a jdate- 
layer — a load of straw broke down, blocking 
both lines, at a time wlien a passenger train was 
within ten minutes of being due. Away went the 
woman with her rc<l flag to meet the approaching 
train, which she succeeded in stopping before it 
reached the obstruction ; her presence of mind 
and prompt obedience to orders being suitably 
acknowledged by the company slic f?ervo(l. 

Other instances might be (piote.d in which the 
prompt action of the gatekeeper has prevented a 
temporary block from becoming a serious acci- 
dent 

The relations of the gatekec'piT to the public 
may be described as various, depending to a large 
extent upon the temperament and temper of both 
parties. Sometimes wlien the gentleman who 
wants the gates opened and the gentleman who bus 
to open them are lajth of an irascible disposition, 
these relations are a little strained, and not unfre- 
quently call forth some vigorous language from the 
occupant of the trap, which the man at the gale has 
to bear as best be may, wtdl knowing that retaliation 
on his part would lead to his being rejiorted and 
probably fined. 

It is no doubt aggravating to a doctor or vete- 
rinary surgeon, for instance, with a long round 
before him and a skittish horse in the shafts, to 
have to wait seven or eight minutijs because an 
express train is overdue ; and eijually aggravating 
to the gatekeeper to bo told that his careful- 
ness is simply crassness and the delay wilful and 
unnecessary. The belated traveller who at mid- 
night finds his further progress barred by a locked 
crossing gate, the custodian of which recpiires 
a great deal of waking, can hardly be expected 
to greet with cbceifulness ihe advent of this 
guardian angel when he does come. Nor is it 
quite fair to blame the poor gatekeeper, wakened 
out of sleep perhaps for the third or fourth time, 
because he does not regard the trav(dler as a 
benefactor of his kind, more especially if Mr 
Tmveller is a resident in the neighbourhood wlio 
has a habit of disturbing his slumbers at an 
unseemly hour. But, a rule, the gatekeeper is 
nopular with the residents in his neighbourhood ; 
bis previous experience has made him both care- 
ful and obliging ; while from his chats with the j 
’|>eople for whom he opens the gatej«, be is geuer- 
a well-informed authority upon all matters 
w local interest 

; It sometimes happens in agricultural districts 
that a farm is divided into t».<) portions by a rail- 
way rtuming through it ; and where the farm- 
btuldings are thus separated from the bulk of the 
land, and the only or chief communication between 
the two is hy means of a level crossing, a little for- 
bearance has^ at times to be exercised by both 
liwties, who, if they happen to disagree, can cause 


each other considerable annoyance, as the following 
incident will show. A Bomewhnt crotchety old 
fanner, whose land and buildings were on opposite 
sides of a level crossing, fell out with the gate- 
keepers, an equally crotchety old plate-layer and 
his wife ; and whenever the W’onian’s washing-day 
came round, the old farmer liad always an extra^ 
amount of traftjc over the crossing, which had a 
disturbing effect upon Mrs Gatekeeper, who some- 
times gave him a long wait, oii the plea that a 
train was due. Then the farmer hit upon the 
dodge of taking some stock across late at night, 
car€‘fiilly waiting until the light was put out in 
the bedroom of the gatehouse before he raised 
the cry of ‘Gate, gate I’ continuing this practice 
sometimes for a week or two at a stretch, to the 
utter discomfiture of the gatekeeper, who had 
no alternative but to dress and obey the sum- 
mons. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHArTER XLI. 

For all that rather wild cordiality of hia, Snelling 
never seemed to forget that he was a kind of 
giaml seigneur among his guests. Isaiah and Mrs 
Winter had for years obeyed bis orders ; and 
Monsieur and Madame Vigne w(?re people who, 
at least to liis fancy, were so far beneath him 
socially that he was bound to have a patronising 
manner tuwanls them. But Madame, at the sug- 
gestion of payment, put up hands expressive of 
such a stately negative, tliat he was a little 
abashed and disconcerted. He tiiiuied away, and 
saw Master Will iii the act of slipping from the 
room. 

‘ Hillo ! ’ he asked, with a fierceness even more 
unexpected than liis bonhomie had been; ‘where 
are you going to 1 ’ 

‘1 wasn’t going anywhere in paiticular,’ Will 
answered. 

‘Stop where you are, then,’ said Snelling 
sternly. The arch below showed such evidences of 
his handiwork that it brought his heart into his 
moutli to think of the multitudinons chances 
wdiich might lead to his exposure. Nobody so 
likely to go ])rowling round there as a boy, and 
nobody much more likely to proclaim wdiat he 
had seen, thougli he had not the faintc^st idea of 
its purpose. 

‘That boy,’ said Snelling, trying to force his 
voice back into a friendly tone, ‘is the very imp 
for mischief. Such a bird’s-nesting, high-climb- 
ing, limb-risking young rascal tlieer never was 
before. — What was you going- to be up to, eh?’ 
He I'uflled the boy’s hair wuth forced hilarity ; 
and Master Will got away from him, voicelessly 
resenting this familiarity, and more than half- 
siis|.)icious of its meaning. 

The mere hint of danger had set the would-be 
murdereFs nerves at work ; he feared detection 
everywhere, and felt as though a bird of the air 
might have carried the matter. ‘ Isaiah,’ be said, 
‘you’ll stop and have a cup o’ tea, you and yo^ir 
missis, sence you’re here. — If Mrs Vigne will 
join in, I shall be her grateful servant. — What 
d’ ye say now, ladies ? I can give you a very good 
cup o’ tea, I believe. I drink no finer than my 
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own; wheerever I happen to have the pleaaure 
to sit down.* 

Madame did not like her host, and would in all 
probability never have brought lieraelf to like 
him ; but she could not help a twinge or two of 
remorse as she thought how far she might have 
misjudged the man. She did not think him 
agreeable, and she thought that perliaps he might 
have been at once harsh and in(!onsid(Mate with 
the boy ; hut she had long acquitted him of the 
dreadful charge wliich Will (Iregg had brouglit 
against him. The facts of the case had never 
been strong enough to support that terrible 
theory, and a boy’s fancy was hardly (‘viderice 
enough on wliich to hold it. So, altngether, 
Madame was willing enougli to accept her old 
enemy’s adv^ances towards reconciliation. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘Tliank you; 1 will drink a 
cup of tea with you with pleasure. I did not 
think to find you so friendly ; but since it is so, 
I will gladly be the same.’ 

Somehow, Snelling’s eiforts to patronise Madame 
Vigne seemed to meet with less than their ex- 

E ected result. Kven in tlie criminal whirl of all 
is thoughts, he hated her for tier self-possession 
and the independence of her manner. 

Snelling le<l tlie way down-stairs. The half- 
ruined flight led directly away from the arch, and 
his wicked handiwork was visible from no part 
of it. lie marshalled all his visitors nervously 
away from the. place, growing noisier in liis ad’ec- 
tatioii of good-leliowsliip. ‘Queer old place for 
a hmely man to corne and live in, this,* he said, 
addressing himself to Madame. ‘I’ve cautioned 
John about it pretty often; but he’.s not a 
venturesome boy, like young Oregg yonder, or 
otherwise there might be 8om«! danger for him. I 
caught young (dregg the other day a-walkin’ 
acro.s8 that bit o’ ruined wall there with a balanc- 
ing pole, like a juggler at a fair. It turned my 
head gicldy, and 1 was afraid to call out to him 
lest he should tumble. — Don’t you ever let me 
catch you at them tricks, John. You recollect as 
the neck betwixt your head and your shoulders 
is the only one you ’ve got. Learn to take care of 
it, my lad — learn to take care of it.* 

There was not much accommodation for visitors 
in Snelling’s house, and there was a gouil deal of 
laughter about the scarcity of cups and spoons. 
John and Will were sent into various apartments 
in Bearcli of chairs ; and the the whole 

sat down rather jollily, tliough the host’s loud 
gaiety was curiously fitful, and he was liable to 
momentij of gloomy silence. Whenever these fell 
upon him, he roused himself with a great effort ; 
but, excepting that his amiabilities were over- 
strained, us they well might be, consideiing tlie 
curious rehitionship of his visitors to liimself, his 
manner passed unnoticed. As a matter of fact, 
the four elders were conscious of their own secret, 
and fejt a little guilty over it. It is possible that 
their own mirth was a little forced, ami that they 
felt somewhat ill at ease under Snelling’s loud 
hospitalities. They were all tacitly helping to 
betray him ; and though they were sure that tliey 
had right on their side, they w^re not altogether 
comiqytnble. 

The summer day was drawing to its close, 
and the shadows were fast lengthening in the 
fields. 

‘ Our pleasant day is over,* said Madame ; ‘ and 


it is time that we walk to the railway station. — 
That saves three miles, Mr Vintare, and for a 
person of my figure that is something.’ 

‘ Walk to my liouso, mum,* respomlcd I.saiah 
gallantly, *and I’ll drive you back to the house 
in a brace o* shakes.* 

‘May I go with Madame Vigne, uncle?* John 
asked. 

‘ Yes, yes,* his uncle answered ; ‘go if you like. 
— See you don’t get into mischief. — Lsaiah, you 
might come and smoke a pipe and have a bit o* 
supper with me to-niglit I ’m pretty lonesome 
here at times, 1 can assure y’ou.* 

‘Thankee,’ returned Isaiah. ‘I don’t mind if 
I do l(‘ok in.’ — After all, how should Snelling 
ever know that he liad cashed the cheque which 
bought Jousserau’s special license? 

Since his discovery of the intruders upon hie 
premi.ses, Snelling had done nothing without a 
purpose. He thought it fortunate now that the 
pressure and hurry of his own thoughts had 
brought him home au hour or two eailier than 
customary. The visitors would he witnesses to 
one or two things whicli it was important to have 
established in the public mind. They would have 
to declare, if appealed to, that he had been on 
terms of perfect friend.sliip with his ward. They 
would have to declare that the turret chamber 
was ajjparently quite safe. 

He nieunt to fiuisli his work that night. Ilis 
plan was all made ready, and he had even invited 
I.saiah to supper that he might have one more 
witne.«s to the purely accidental nature of the 
catii.str(q)lie which should overwhelm young John. 
Now that he was left alone, he sat down and 
thi)Ught it all out with a diabolic clearness. 

He would have no flaw at all in the tale whicli 
should be t(»ld hereafter. It needed but a mere 
moment’.^ work to clear away the bricks he had 
looseiie<l, and that should be done at once. Then 
the building would hang merely by its own 
cohesion and b; the support of one beam. He 
had examined it a humlml times, and was certain 
that when the support was removed a footstep 
would bring the whoU^ place down. 

But he must have his reason ready for sending 
his nephew into the chamber when he had com- 
pleted his own share of the labour, and he knit 
his brows to think it out. If any breath of sus- 
picion should touch him later on, lie must he able 
to justify himself at every step. It would ne.ver 
do to send .lohn in search of an object which an 
after-search could not di.scover. It would never 
do, indeed, to send him at all ; the boy must be 
made to voluiileer. 

Whilst he sat thinking thus, he was tojung wiUi 
his .spectacle case, turning it over and over in 
his fingers and examining it with great apparent 
minuteness, as men will do with trifles at mo- 
ments of great ab.sorption. Suddenly he saw the 
thing consciously. That woftld serve perfectly. 
If he set this .spectacle ca.se in the turret room, 
and having done so, swept away the bricks he 
had already loo.sened, he would but have tp 
mention the fact that he had left his glasses in 
John’s hearing and the boy would volunWor, 

It xvas growing dusk already, and Isaiah might 
well be expected back at any moment* Now was 
the time. His ward’s fortune, for which he hod 
panted, yearned, and burned these two years post^ 
was in 'his grasp. He rose quietly, to^ his hat. 
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and sauntered into the garden, hiding the spec- 
tacle case within his sleeve. lie had neither ruth 
nor I’ear, and somewhat to his own surprise, was 
little interested. He had worktid at his wicked 
tiisk in such an agony that he had expected the 
last stroke of all to cost him an almost unspeak- 
able pang ; and now that he was actually about 
it, it coat him nothing. 

He looked about him as he stood at the foot 
of the winding broken staircase, and assured him- 
self coolly and collectiMlly that he was unobserved. 
Then he mounted, stepping carefully in the dim 
half-light, and came upon the chamber. Where 
should lie set the case down ? Surely at the 
far end of the room, where an intruders weight 
would tell most ddiere was a table there beneath 
the window, and the placid sky with a hint of 
daylight still shining in it was sprinkled witli 
a pale star or two. 

Ho might have turned back even then and 
have saved himself. He thought so ; but lie bud 
gone too far to turn. No man swims up tlie 
maelstrom’s dizzy whirling slope. A single step 
forward and the floor swayed beneath him. 
There was a crack like the report id' a gun, and 
then, with a score of noises, groaning, slirieking, 
rending, and rushing round him, the place was 
down. 

CHArTEll XLTI. 

Tlij miserable Tobias, with all thouglits of burhal 
treasure shaken out of him, sat before the coroner 
for the southern division of the county. 

‘The last witness has told us that you wtTe 
the one person found in the grounds of 'J’ally- 
moiint Hall at the moment at which the building 
fell. Be good enough to tell us, if you plea.se, 
what brought you there.’ 

‘ I meant no hiirni,’ d\jbia.s quavered. 

‘Your expressions at the lime would seem to 
indicate that you were responsible for the full 
of the building. You are not bound to say 
anything that may criminate yourself ; but it 
is the business of this Court to make as full 
i and complete an inquiry into the circu in stances 
I of the case as may be possible ; and if you were 
1 there without a guilty intention, you cannot do 
I better than tell the truth.’ 

I ‘I saw Mr Suelliiig,’ began Tobia-s, ‘on two 
occasions doing sometliiug at the wall ; he was 
dislodging the bricks, and 1 thought that .some- 
thing was buried there.’ 

‘You thought there was sometliiug buried? 
Whore V 

‘ In the wall.’ 

‘Something of value?’ 

‘Yes, sir ; aomethiiig of value.’ 

‘What led you to that belief?’ 

‘Mr Snelling looked anxious and disturbed, 
sir. He never worked more than a minute at 
a time, and won hi constantly leave the place 
to look about him. He worked in the iuchway, 
sir, and moved one brick at a time. When lie 
hud once got it free, he generally put it back 
again, and that made me wontl'^ sir, what lie 
was doing.’ 


‘When did 


first begin t© observe the 


setions you attribute to the deceased ?’ 

‘ On the Thursday of last week. I was gather- 
ing firewood, and there is a hole ici the wall. 
Linowed it next day to Mr Winter, sir.’ 


‘Come to the evening of the disaster. What 
brought you at that time in Mr Snelling’s 
grounds V 

‘ I thought there was treasure hidden in the 
wall, sir.’ 

‘ Here is a plan of the building ; show me 
where the decea.sed was at work. Now, on your 
oath, what was your belief a.s to the meaning 
of his action ? ’ 

‘ I thought he was looking for something.’ 

‘And yon went into the grounds— for what 
purpose? To see what the something was V 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘What <lid you do there V 

‘ I meant no harm, sir. — I hope the Court will 
believe 1 meant no liarm.’ 

‘What did yon do there ?’ 

‘I took out the bricks Mr Snelling had loosened, 
sir.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘That was all, sir.’ ’I’lie wretched man looked 
round the Court witli a roving eye. The upper 
room of the inn was crowiled — tlie inquest was 
held at the Horns at Quarley -and Shorthouse 
.sat in a corner rubbing liis nose with a tight- 
rolled copy of that day’s newspaper. The members 
of the jury were all attentive ; every eye was 
turned upon the vvitne.ss. 

‘When you had taken out the bricks, what 
happened V 

‘1 heard a footstep, sir, and ran outside tlie 
archway.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Tlie slc'p went up-stairs, and the whole build- 
ing fell. — I meant iio harm, sir. 1 hope the Court 
will believe J meant no liarm.’ 

‘You say you first began to observe Mr 
Siielliiig’.s actions on the Thursday of last week, 
and that you wei’e gathei’ing firewood at the 
time. It is rather au unusual thing to gather 
firewood at the beginning of August.’ 

‘I don’t know, sir. 1 was putting by for a 
rainy day.’ 

‘Tell me exactly wliat led you to the belief 
you profess to have liad -the belief that Mr 
Snelling was looking for buried treasure.’ 

‘ He looked so anxious, sir. lie was iu and 
out of the archway evci’y minute, looking about 
U) see if anybody was coming. He s}>read a 
newspaper on the. grass, sir, to catch all tlie little 
bits of mortar that fell fiom where he was 
working.’ 

‘ Were you aware that anybody used the room 
above the archway ?’ 

‘No, .sir.’ 

‘Did it occur to you to think that the stability 
of the whole of that piirt of the building 
depended upon the archway V 

‘No, sir. I thought Mr Snelling would know 
best about bis own house.’ 

‘How long a time elapsed between the fall of 
the building and the time at which you were 
given into custody by the witness Winter?’ 

‘ I don’t know, sir. Perhaps Mr Winter could 
tell that better tlian myself, sir. 1 am aix elderly 
man, sir, and I have had a recent illness, and I 
was very mucli shaken by the melancholy event.* 

‘By what means ditl you obtain admisfeiron to 
the grounds V 

‘ 1 walked in at the gate, sir. I was not 
observed.’ 
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‘What fight did you suppose yon had to in- 
vestigate the nature of the deceased’s proceed- 
ings V ' . _ 

‘None, sir. I was animated by cnririsity.’ 

* Quite simply, no doubt !/ 

*1 thought there might be something to be. 
made by it. I am an elderly man, sir, ami I have 
known hardship.’ 

‘Now,’ said the coroner, ‘I will read over to 
you the deposition you will have to sign, la 
there anything you desire to add to that ? Is 
there anything you desire to alter?’ 

‘I should like to add that I am an elderly 
man, sir, and that I meant no harm.’ 

There was not much to go upon, and yet there 
was everything to go upon, and bit by bit the 
dreadful truth pieced itself together in the minds 
of the jury. They refused to return any other 
verdict than that the deceased died by the hand 
of (h)d. 

The. truth which pii'ced itself together in the 
minds of the jurymen grew little by little in 
the mind of Farmer Shortliouse. He sat like 
a stone, and seemed neither to hear nor see, when 
once the truth had been brought home to him. 
The verdict was recorded ; and the Jury, splitting 
into scattered groups, wlii.spered about the ca.se, 
and filtered .slowly from the room. The coroner 
packed up his papers and drove away. ’Phe 
public left the chamber in which the imjuest had 
been held, and talked over the evidence in the 
bur and the bar-parlour. Farmer Shorthouse sat 
forgotten in his corner, until a barman, engaged 
for the day in anticipation of an increase of 
business, came into the room by accident, and 
made a great clattering of pots in order to awaken 
him. Then he rose and walked homewartls 
without a word, and reacliiiig liis own hou.se, sat 
down wordless in the kitchen for an hour or 
two. 

The news of the general belief had reached 
Cecilia, and she moved about the house hoiTor- 
stricken and silent. The great kitchen clock, 
which had always hud a cheerful voice till now, 
ticked with a threatening ghostly tone in the 
middle of the stilliies.s. 

‘Tea is ready, father,’ said the girl. She laid 
tried to find courage to speak to him a score of 
times before. 

He looked up at her with a scared face. 

‘Tea is ready, father.’ 

‘My vveuch,’ said the old man slowly, ‘it’s no 
comfort to a father to say as much, but I’ve been 
an old fooL 1 1 ’s no fault o’ mine as thee bissent 
married to a murderer.’ 

‘Don’t sj)eak of it,’ Cecilia answered in a 
whisper, as if the time had been midnight and 
the tlieuie an awful secret. 

‘I’ve done wi’ whatever will I ever had i’ that 
wayf said her father. ‘Please yourself, my gel 1, 
and you ’ll never hear a word from me.’ 

The farmer, now shaken as to the stability of his 
own judgment, even im regards#* furriners,’ li-ferred 
of^course to Cecilia’s proposed marriage with the 
defer French artist, which soon became an accom- 
plished event. The liousehuld of the Vignes 
rejoiced greatly, the more so tliat the boy John 
Yale, once again deprived of legal guardianship, 
found comfort and protection as formerly in tlie 


arms of the warm-hearted Madame, under whose 
roof he took up his abode. Nor was his property 
unattended to, fpr it was Mr Winter’.s pride to 
giv(i the lad the benefit of the long experience he 
him.self had had of farming in the days before be 
purchased his ‘ steppers.’ And so, in unrecorded 
peacefulness, their live.s moved on. 


8 ALE BY CANDLE. 

To Fell by ‘ inch of candle ’ is an expression 
frerpiently to be met with in English writers 
of the seventeenth and the earlier part of the 
eighteenth centuries. It was customary in past 
times to sell goods, let laud, and conduct auctions 
— or ‘outcrie.s,’ its they were often then called — of 
all kind.s of property ‘ by the candle.* AVhen the 
company were duly assembled, the auctioneer lit a 
small piece of candle, generally an inch or less, 
and bids were received so long as the candle 
burned ; tbe hist bid before the flame expired 
securing tbe aiticle or property offercil. Some- 
times a red ring was placed round tbe candle or 
! taper at a certain distance below the flame, and 
I the sncc.e8.sful bid was the highest made before the 
ring Wiis reached. 

The custom appears to liave been originally 
French ; but it was in vogue in this country as 
j early as tbe time of Charles 1. It is mentioned 
in the records of the House of l..ords in 1641.* 
i Milton, writing in 165:?, its Secrebiry to the 
j Council of State, says : ‘ The Comicil thinks it 

meet to pro]M:).se tlii} way of selling by inch of 

candle, as being tbe most probable means to 

! procure the true value of tlie goods.’ Pepys in 

I his IHarij notes tbe custom as being new to him, 
and under date November 6, 1660, records a keen 
I competition at tin; sale of two ships by this method, 

I when, he sa , ‘we have much to do to tell who 
j did cry last. On another occasion, nearly two 
i yeans later, the diarist mentions a sale of some 
I Inilks, which he attended in his official capacity. 


I wlieii, he says, it was pleasant to see how backward 
men were at the first to bid, and yet when the 
candle was going out, how they bawled. The 
oflice of auctioneer under such conditions must 
have been almost as onerous, and have required as 
much nice discrimination as that of judge on a 
racerour.se when the horses come past the winning 
post ill .such close order that, in sporting phrase, 
you might cover them with a tablecloth, 
j Tiiere is an advertisement in the London 
Ga-Ateoi 1684 of an unusual sale, whicli probably 
I did not result in a very brisk light for the last bia. 

I The announcement was that ‘on tlic 15th of 
j March next will be exposed to sale by the caildlo 
two elephants, the one male, the other female, , 
I The price ami places where to be seen and sold 
.shall be iiotilied by printetl hills on the 5th dt 
March.’ The ‘ price ’ to be so notified was presum- 
ably the upset price fixed by the vendor ; bUt 
what that was, or what the ponderous pair fetched^ 
i.s not recordeil. 

The recortls of the East India Coinpfkny tneil'f 
tion, in B*90, the appointment of a special officer,; 
a Mr Thorowgood, ‘ to manage the Company ’a 
candle nt the sale.’ These sales were freijuenfiy 
held in Ine cofl'ee-houBee. In the time of Qiioen 
Anne the most popular for the purpoae were 
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Lloyd’a and the Marine Coffee-houses. Towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the practice 
of selling goods in general by ^lie caudle seems 
to have practically died out in the country. 

In France, the custom still exists in a modified 
form at public sales of real property. A Parisian 
avocat^ writing to the Times in 18715, tli us described 
the process : ‘ When the bidding is opened, a small 
caiuUe — similar to a vestii— is lighted ; at each bid 
a new one is lighted, and if no new bid is given 
before it goes out, a second, and on that going out 
without a bid, a third candle is liglited. The last 
bidder at the time the third candle goes out is 
declared the purchaser.’ Much the same method 
is pursued in the far East. In a consular Report 
to the Foreign Office on the trade of Saigon and 
Cochin-China in 1878, it is stilted that cultivated 
•tiite land, or land hearing trees in full growth, is 
obtainable only at public sale, and that the auction 
is by candle, the dying out of three lights before a 
higuer hid is made concluding the bargain. It 
seems highly probable, however, that this mode 
of sale is not of native origin, but has been 
introduced by the French. 

In Burma, disputes are often settled by ordeals 
of various kinds. The ordeal by candle is in com- 
mon use. Two candles, one for each litigant, of 
equal size and with wicks of equal thickness, are 
burnt on an altar or in a temple, and the dis- 
putant whose candle expires first is considered 
to have lost liis cause. This method would appear 
•to afford a considerable opening for bribery anti 
corruption as regards the official in charge of the 
all-important Slips.’ 

Up to a very few years ago, goods were publicly 
sold oy candle every Friday afternoon at Bremen. 
The weekly auction was held in a room in the 
Exchange, and the presiding officer was assisted by 
a crier and a servant in a flame-coloured coat, who 
bore a box of little tapers, each of which was 
calculated to burn for the space of one minute. 
As soon as one of these was lighted, the bidding 
began. The candle was extinguished, and a new 
one lighted as each bid was made, until the light 
was able to bum itself out before the crier could 
announce a new bid. The goods offered then 
became the property of the maker of the last bid. 
The municipal authorities of Bremen abolished 
this ancient custom at the end of 1883. It was 
said that these sales had been lidd and the candles 
burned every Friday in Bremen for five hundred 
years without a break. 

In the west of England, laud is still let in a 
few places by this ancient method. 'Jffie parish 
meadow of Broadway, near Weymouth, was stated 
a few years ago to bo annually let with the old 
formalities. An inch of candle was placed on a 
board nine iuches square, and was liglited by one 
of the parish officers, who tlien proceeded to take 
down the biddings. While the candle burned, 
any one could bid, and the last bidder before the 
lignt expired was the tenant for the ensuing year. 
A small plot of land and a cottage near Chedzoy, 
in Somerset, are put up to ^ale by half-inch of 
candle every twenty-one yeitrs. The land is 
known os ‘ Church Acre,’ and the purchase- money 
is devoted to ecclesiastical objects. The amount 
realised by the last sale, whicli took place in 1884, 
provided a new clock for the church tower. In 
Ibe little village of Tatworth, near CBard, also 

Somerset, there is a small piece of land, a little 


more than six acres in extent, which belongs to no 
one in particular ; but its annual value is sliai'ed 
among certain property-holders in the neighbour- 
hood. All entitled thus to share meet once a year 
at the village inn, when they style themselves a 
* court,’ and appoint a steward to conduct the 
letting. An inch of candle is solemnly liglited, 
the bidding begins, and according to the old rule, 
the last bidder before the candle goes out gets the 
field for the following year. The steward shares 
the rent amongst those entitled to receive it, and all 
present settle down for a convivial evening. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIBNCK AND ARTa 

The Hygiene Congress which recently met at 
Paris discussed among other subjects the import- 
ant one of pollution of rivers, and passed some 
resolutions which we trust may meet with atten- 
tion on tlio part of those in authority. It was 
recommended that the pollution of all streams 
by waste from factories should be forbidden abso- 
lutely, unless such waste can be proved to be 
free from injurious constituents; and it was stated 
that where such preventive regulations have been 
put in force manufacturers have benefited, for 
they have in many cases discovered residual pro- 
ducts which are far too valiuible to be thrown 
away. Irrigation was advocated as the best means 
of disjjosal of contaminated water, provided that 
such liquid could be so chemically treated as 
not to be injurious to agriculture. This water 
percolating tlirougli the ground would of neces- 
sity be subjected to a process of filtration and 
purification wbicli could not be brought about 
by artificial treatment. The difficulty in apply- 
ing these recommendations was chieffy found in 
dealing with those manufacturers wlio could not 
afford to undertake the necessary works, and in 
these cases the Congress advised that the autliori- 
ties should themselves undertake the neceswiry 
alterations, and afterwards recover the cost from 
the persons concerned. 

The French papers have recently described an 
invention which, if as effective as it is said to be, 
will mark an era in the history of small-arms. 
This is the substitution of a cartridge-case of 
vegetable substance for tlie brass shell generally 
adopted. The new cartridge-case is consumed at 
the moment of discharge, and entirely disappears, 
thus doing away with the ntM:essity for any ex- 
tracting apparatus. The weak point in the new 
device would seem to lie in the circumstance that 
the metal shell closes the powder chamber, and 
therefore for the time-being forms part of the 
weapon ; but this difficulty is said to be obviated 
by an attachment to the gun which costs little, 
and which is easy apj)lication to any weapon. 
The new cartridge is so much lighter than ^le 
metal arrangement which it replaces, that a 
soldier would be able to carry twice the number 
j with which he is now provided — an advantage 
I which is obvious now that the adoption of maga- 
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zine riHes is only n question of time. We trust ^ 
that these anticipations as to the merits of the | 
new invention are not doomed to disappointment, 
but we confess that until we have more deiinik 
information concerning it, we have doubts as to 
its eiHciency. For one thing, we know of no | 
substance capable of instantaneous combustion 
which does not itself assume the character of an 
explosive, ami such a substance would obviously ■ 
be dangerous for storage when so closely allied 
with gunpowder. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute lately pub- 
lished an article by T)r Webster Fox with reftu*ence 
to some not generally known facts concerning the 
eyesight of children. He contends that a child’s 
eye is far more sensitive to light than the eye 
of an adult, and that great mischief accrues from 
ignorance of this circumstance, a mother or nurse 
often leaving an infant exposed to the glare of 
the most intense sunlight This practice may 
possibly injure the sight pormanentl}', and very 
probably lays the foundation of absolute blind- 
ness. l3r l"ox also tells us that the eyes should not 
be used for purposes of study until a child is 
between seven and nine, y(uirs old, and that reel- 
ing by artificial light should in no case be allowed 
until the child has passed his tenth year. We 
arc glad to cull attention to these senaible remarks 
at a time when the overtaxing of children’s intel- 
lects is a craze which is (hang much harm, ami 
wlieu children who wear spectacles are almost as 
often seen as those without them. 

Mr Henry J. I^eddie, E<linburgli, lias invented 
a new method of railway signalling which, pro- 
perly carried out, would be instrumental in render- 
ing collisions iluring fog impossible. The appa- 
ratus is in two sections, one part being attacliod 
to a shoe on the sleeper between the rails of the 
permanent way, and the otlicr upon the engine. 
Tlie former consists of a bar wliic.b is brought 
into such a position wdien the adjacent signals 
are at ‘diinger,’ that it engages the apparatus on 
the engine, the result being that tlie whistle 
sounds, the steam is cut off, and the brake is 
applied ; all these operations being carried out 
automatically^ and without any interference of 
the driver. We cannot for want of space de.scrihe 
the ingenious manner in which all this is arranged 
for ami brought about, hut the system seems per- 
fectly feasible, hike many another iiiveiitioii for 
saving life, it has the disadvantage that it cannot 
be adopted without great expense, and railway 
companies are slow to act in any way wliieli 
reduces their dividends. Witness the fact that 
many lints are still without an efficient brake, an 
omission wliich should be reganled as ‘culpable 
negligence’ if loss of life should arise. 

The ancient immunieiils of Egypt in the form 
of tombs, palaces, ami temples have been built of 
such soliil material.^, and the absence of frost and 
atmospheric variations have so conduced to their 
preservation, that it would almost seem as if they 
were destined to last for ever. And so, perhaps, 
they might were it not for the cupidity of the 
Arabs, the tUoughtle8snes.s ot tourists, and tlie 
greed of the collector. These between them luive 
oeJif doing their best* to despoil the Egyptian 
monuments, and it has become necessary to take 
steps to stop them. The Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Egyptian Monuments has 
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been formed with this object, and with the con- 
currence of the home and Egyptian governments. 
A report has already been made us to the cost 
of propping masonry which is in danger of falling, 
in clearing sites, &c. — tlie estimated expenses being 
about nine thousand pounds. This sum it is 
j>roposed to raise by subscription, when it will be 
applied to the immediate wants of about twenty 
of the more important monuments. When this 
work is done the Egyptian government will pro- 
vide guardians who will look after the future 
well-being of the buildings under their care. 

In the French technical journal, La Nature^ there 
is described a steam -carriage for common roads, 
which will carry three passengers. It has a small 
boiler of the vertical type, which works at a 
pressure of one liniidred and seventy pounds on 
the .square inch, ami evaporates about thirteen 
gallons of water per hour. The speed attained on 
a good road is fifteen miles per hour, and enough 
water can be carried to last for a run of twenty- 
five miles. The fuel (coke) costs one-third of a 
])eniiy per mile. The entire weiglit of car, fuel, 
water, and passengers is twenty-two hundred- 
weight. 

Tlie exhibition of works by Engli.sli humorists 
recently held in London was of a mo.st interesting 
character in throwing light upon the manners, 
customs, and fashions of a bygone period. It 
is true that many of tli(‘ cai'icatures were of 
ephemeral intej-est, .so far at tbeii* original mean- 
ing was concerned, but at the same time they 
aftbvded valiud:)]e information as to details of 
dress, and tlie like, fur the student of modern 
history. In one j’l^spect the artists in black and 
white have a great advantage over those who, 
like Leech, worked only a few decades ago. He 
and others had no choii'e but to draw their 
pii^tures direct on tlie wood block, the operation 
of engraving then in n.se destroying the original 
work. Nowadays, on the contrary, the original 
remain>: i.ituct, for it is drawn on card, or paper, 
and reproduced us a photograph on the cngraveFs 
block. Periodical sales of original drawings of 
this character bring a handsome return to some 
of the large publishing houses. 

The law in New York regarding the execution 
of criminals by electricity came into force at 
the beginning of the year ; but there is a repug- 
nance on the jmrt of the authorities to en force 
it. In the case of one ci iminal under the sentence 
of death, strenuous efi'orts liave been made to 
avert bis doom, by statements to the effect that 
death by electricity is uncertain, and partakes 
rather of the character of grievous bodily torture. 
Whereupon a reference commis.sion was appointed 
to consider the entire question. Among the 
witnesses called before this commission was Mr 
Edison, who testified that the electric curi'ent 
could be apjilicd in such a manner as to produce 
instant death. Such evid^uice Was surely im* 
necessary when we remember the large number* 
of fataf accidents which have occurred during 
recent yeoi’s both in America and in tJiia 
country. 

Those who have watched the progress of aero- 
nautical science, and are qnalitred to Judge of 
the various schemes which have been proposed 
for navigating the air, have long ago coine to 
the conclusion that the balloon is quite incapable 
of solving the problem. Nevertheless newfangled 
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machines on the balloon principle continue to 
be devised, and possibly it is a fortunate circum- 
stance that a first trial often dciuonstrates their 
uselessnesa. A machine of this character— con- 
sisting of an egg-shaped balloon with attachments 
to its car in the form of vertical and horizontal 
propellers — rose from Brooklyn in Jiiljir last in 
charge of an experienced aeronuut. Tlie wind 
rapidly carried the machine in the contrary 
direction to whi(di it was being steered; and 
in the end both the cumbrous contrivance and 
its foolhardy conductor were lost at sea. It is 
astonishing that any sane being can suppose that 
he will bend the wind to his wish — Canute’s 
flatterers were not more foolish. 

Professor Burton writing to a coiitem]>orary 
from Japan, calls attention to the extreme rarity 
of any houiaes in that country which can be called 
old. The frequency of eartlnjuakes, of which 
there are some hundreds in every year, causes 
buildings of brick and stone to be slowly disin- 
tegrated — while those of wood succumb to the 
rarer and more violent shocks, d'he tinder-like 
character of the houses, and the circumstance that 
they are lieated by charcoal fires and lighted by 
mineral oil lamias, are enough to ensure a con- 
flagration after the earthquake has done the 
initial niiscliief. Hence it is that it is a most 
unusual thing to see a really old house in a 
Japanese town. 

^ Among the wonders shown at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion is an automatic portrait- taking machine, 
which is set in motion by the familiar device of 
dropping a coin into a slot provided for it. 
This done, the .sitter takes his place in front of 
the machine, and fixes his eye upon a spot ar- 
ranged for the purpose. A warning dial gives the 
instruction Attention, when a bell rings during 
the time of exposmv, whicli lasts from three to 
six seconds, according to the light available at the 
time. (This time of exposure is estimated and 
regulated by an attendant.) In about five minutes 
a finished portrait emerges from the machine. 
The process employed (Ferrotype) is that which 
is commonly adopted by itinerant phoPjgrapliers 
at the seaside and elsewhere, and when we note 
the number of operations which it entails it would 
seem that they would be impossible without the 
aid of a skilled hand and eye. A thin enamelled 
iron plate has to be (;overe<l with collodion, 
sensitised, exposed, develo|M;d, dried and varnished. 
The machine is said to work well and eilieieiitly — 
and, if this be the case, it will no doubt become 
well known. But it is obvious that it cannot 
compete in results with the ordinary and more 
eizmde method of taking a photograph. 

Tlje penny-in-slot principle has Wen applied to 
the ready sale of many articles of an unimportant 
character, but it has been reserved for the Soiitli- 
eastem Railway Company to utilise it in a manner 
which travellers wilt not be slow to appreciate. 
The modern railway-lamp burning gas is a great 
improvement upon the dim old oil-burner, w hich, 
to the shame of certain lines, is still retained. 
But the position of the li^!^ is generally too far 
for comfortable reading. Recognising this 
inefficiency the company in question has provided 
carriages with electric reading lamps, 
which, under the persuasive action of a penny 
1 ill a slot, will shed forth half^an nour’s 

to the reader’s head. 
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A correspondent of the Times points out that 
edible fungi grow' in great profusion in all parts 
of Ireland, and often close to the doors of peasants 
W'ho rarely taste anything but potiitoes. He also 
calls attention to the fact that no attempt is made 
in the schools of that country to acquaint the 
children wdth the differences which exist betw'cen 
edible and poisonous fungi. We fear that this 
objection w'ould apply wdtli equal force to other 
parts of Britain, and that a valuable form of food 
is mglected, because so few' know what to utilise 
and what to reject It is a cupnion mistake that 
the inushrooni is the only form of fungus wdiich 
is fit to eat ; there are many others which are 
both palatable and noiu'ishing. Where those 
abound, the idiildren in the schools should be 
made acquainted with them, and instructed how 
to prepare them for the table. 

The rhurmaceutical Juimuil does well to point 
out that for killing rats, mice, and other small 
animals, the more dangerous poisons, such as 
arsenic, strychnine, (fee., are not at all necessary. 
A comparatively inert substance, sulphate of 
barium, is an ai tive poison to such creatures — 
although its precise action is difficult to explain, 
seeing that it is extremely insoluble. J’owdered 
and mixed with lard or fat, it is readily par- 
taken of by small animals, ami w'ill soon destroy 
tlnnn. 

Some useful and interesting experiments have 
recently been carried out at the works of Messrs 
Frederich Siemens (fe Co., of Berlin, for the pur- 
po.se of noting the loss of light w’hich occurs 
tlirough the use of different ilescriptions of 
w'iudow' glass. A Bunsen photometer was em- 
ployed for the tests, the source of light being tw'O 
Ai'gund gas-burners, A translucent but nori- 
transparent glass sbow’ed a loss of tNventy-seven 
per cent, of liglit. Next came cathedral glass, so 
much used now' for decorative purposes. I’hia 
wa.s of the clear variety, w'ith a slight tinge of 
colour, and show’cd a loss of tw'elve and two-thirds 
per cent. . A ground glass with cut stars show'ed 
a loss of no less than sixty per cent. ; and a new 
piece of ground glass, w'ithoiit any pattern, forty 
per cent. U’hese facts sliould be boine in mind 
t»y tbo.se wlio wish to obtain the greatest amount 
of light from their wiiKlow'.s, and they also prove 
the loss that must accrue from the conunon 
custom of using ground gla8.s globes for lamps. 
Another point not touched upon by these expeii- 
inents is worth noting, and that that gloss 
becomes less transparent by age, and assumes at 
the same time a yellow tinge. 

According to a note in tlie ScieMific American^ 
a somewhat stninge coui’se is adopted when a 
patient under chloroform show's the slightest 
symptom of failure of the heart’s action. He is 
turned np.side dowm with his heels in the air. So 
efficacious is this treatment c(^)ii8idcred by tbo I 
doctors, that the operating tables in the Paris 
hospitals are so made that at any instant they can 
be elevated w'ith one end in the air, so that the 
patient’s head is on the ground. We presume 
that the explanation of the matter is, that the 
flow of blood is fer a time changed in its direc- 
tion. 

The time lost under the present system’^ of 
taking ‘divisions’ in the House of Commons and 
other jjublio ttssemblie.s of a similar character is 
much to be deplored, and any method by which 
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that tiresome ijroceaa can be simplified is wortliy 
of attention. Such a method lias for some 
time been under consideration by the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and, from a report upon the 
subject, we gather the following particAilars. An 
apparatus has been devised by Al. Le (Joazioii 
which owes its motive power to electricity. On 
the desk in front of every member’s seat is 
placed a box which is fitted with two handles — 
the one on the right registering ‘aye,* and that on 
the left ‘no;* while if both are moved simul- 
taneously, it means that the member wishes to 
abstain from voting. At the same time, any 
member can, within an allowed period, recall or 
correct his vote. The results are exhibited on a 
receiver, and can be readily soon and brought to a 
total. The plan will thus be seen to be somewhat 
similar to the method of marking by elective ity 
which is common to most modern biiliard tables. 
The idea is good, although it is not new, for a 
similar method was proposed in this country 
some years ago. 

Al. Aiallct recently exhibited to the Society of 
Physics and Natural History at Geneva two balls 
of almost perfect sphericity, which were forme<l 
naturally, but under unusual conditions. One of 
them of vegetable origin, and perfedh" black, was 
found in the cavity of a jiiece of oak which had 
for a long period formed the shaft of a mill-wheel. 
As this shaft constantly rotated the cavity became 
charged with dust from the wood, and the moist- 
ure l)Ound it together into one mass, whieh like 
a snowball constantly grew by added particles on 
its surface, until this black bull was formed. The 
other spherical curiosity was of mineral origin, 
and came from a grotto through which flowed a 
torrent from the river Uhoiie. It wa^: a pebble 
with a calcareous coating, which had prob- 
ably receiveil its form from being constantly 
rotated in a hole in the lock by the action of 
water. 

A new device for detecting and estimating the 
quantity of firedamp present in the airways of 
mines has been presented to the Hoyal Society 
by tlie inventors, Alessrs Pitkin and Niblet. The 
apparatus consists of two therinometers, one of 
which has its bulb covered with platinum black, 
whilst the other is of the normal type, ami is 
sirnpl}" used for comparison with the first. 
When the instrument is placed in an atmosphere 
containing a hyilrociirbon, such as tiredamp, there 
is an increase of temperature in the blackened 
bulb owing to shjw ciunbustiou of the gas in the 
pores of the finely divided platinum. The ditler- 
ence of height between the two mercurial columns 
then indicates the amount of gas present in the 
air. 


THE AIUSICAL SAIALL-C.^OAL AJAN. 
Thi£ cry ‘ Small-coal !* ‘ Small -coal !’ — as familiar 
to the ears ol our great-grandparents as the homely 
tinkle of the muflin-bell to ours — has long since 
been hushed. For- a century or more it has ceased 
I'.to add its quota of discord to^he medley of per- 
arqjmlatory jargon. It is a depjirted street-cry. 
We search our modern dictionaries in vain for 
its parti mlar signification, but in Johnson we 
find : ‘ Small-coal — Little wood-coals, used to light 
fires.’ There were allusions to it in the Spectator 


of palmy days, and in Gay’s Trivia, where the 
poet sings ; 

When small-coai inunnura in the hoarser throat, 

From smutty dangers guard thy threatened coat. 

Among the itinerant vendors of this household 
recpiisito of the past was an extraordinary char- 
acter — chemist, poet, musician, antiquary, all in 
one. His name was Thomas Britton, a native of 
Northampton.shiro, who started life with a seven 
years’ apprenticeship to a ‘small-coal’ man in 
London, at the end of which he returned to his 
native town of Highani-FLTrers, whence, having 
.soon run through his little savings, he returned 
to th(‘. metropolis and set up for himself in the 
old line, hiring for the purpose a stable in Clcrk- 
enwell, wliicli served him in the twofold capacity 
of store and dwelling-bouhe. After being settled 
in bvisiness for some little time, he made the 
acquaintance of his neighbour, Dr Garaniere, a 
celebrated cliemist, who, taking a decided interest 
in the young man, allowed him free access to his 
laboratory, of which privilege Britton took such 
advantage that before long he vied with his 
patron, built liimself a movai>le laboratory, where, 
accortling to Hearnc, with whom lie was a great 
favourite, ‘he jierforincd with little expense and 
trouble such things as had never been done 
before.’ 

Britton was also passionately fond of music, 
and in tlic miserable loft over his coal-store, the 
only access to which was a narrow breakneck 
pair of outside wooden steps, he established regular 
concerts, at which he hiuiscdf performed on the 
viol-d(vgainba. Tlie annual subscription to these 
musical entertainments was ten shillings, at W'hich 
Britton found the instruments ainl regaled his 
fellow-artists witli coH'oe at a penny a dish ; and 
in spite of the rudeness of the accommodation, 
Ilia humble roof was frequented by asseniblies of 
the. fail nd the gay. Alany of the leading pro- 
fessionals, including the aristocratic Hander, it is 
sai<l, took part in the performauces ; and it was 
here that Dubourg, when a child, played, standing 
upon a joint-stool, the first solo that he ever 
executed in public. Steele, in No. 144 of the 
Uuardiau^ commenting on the odd and original 
characters produced hy a free form of govcinment, 
says : ‘ We have a snmll-coal man, who, beginning 
with two plain notes, which made up his daily 
cry, has made himself master of the whole com- 
pa.ss of the gamut, and has frequent concerts of 
music at his own house, fur the entertainment 
of himself and friends.’ 

Old-book stalls had an extraordinary fascination 
for the man. On his daily rounds lie would 
spend more than half his time poring over anti- 
quated works on chemistry ainl music ; and so 
great was his discernment in the selection of 
works \)f merit, that during the rage for old booka 
and manuscripts that set ii^ at the beginning df 
last century, he was employed to swell the collec- 
tions of many of the noblest iu the land, including 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Earls of Oxford, Sun- 
derland, l\Anbr(jke, and Winchelsea, who allowed 
him to share in their eon versat ions, when they 
met to romimre notes at a bookseller’s shop in 
Ave Afaria Lane after their rambles thWUgfi the 
town. Britton would leave his coal-sack nt tbs 
door, and,*dre8sed in his blue frock, spend xna^ 
an agieeuble hour with his co-enthusiasts. He 
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himself amassed a splendid collection of musical 
works, to wl|ich he continually added inaniiscripts 
copied with his own hand. But he did not con- 
fine his attention solely to music an<l chemistry ; 
he was a collector of ‘ curios ’ of all sorts, drawinj's, 
prints, ancient and modern musical instruments, 
as well as treatises on such uncommon subjects as 
the philosoplier's stone, judicial astrology, mystic 
divinity, magic, At his decease his books and 
inannecripta were sold by auction at Tom’s Coflee- 
houee, near Ludgate, many being purchased by 
Sir Hans Sloano, which are now in the British 
Museum ; his collection of music alone fetched 
nearly one hundred pounds. 

Poor Britton’s end was vei*y sad, and strangely 
in keeping with his singular life. Whether it 
was that his head had been turned by bis mystical 
and magical books, he was kilhid to all appearance 
by imagination. A jesting friend one day intro- 
duced into his company a ventriloiiuist, who, in 
a far-away voice, bade poor Britton prepare for 
his approaching end by i*ep(iating the Lord’s prayer 
on his knees. He* olx^ved the injunction, went 
home to bed, and died a few days after, September 
1714, and was buried in (Merkeuwell. 

Among those wlio took frequent part in his 
concerts was the painter Woohiston, a good per^ 
former on both violin and llute, wlio twice painted 
him, one of the pictures being now in the British 
Museum, having been purchased by Hans Sloane. 
Woolustoii was a staiiiich friend to Britton, and 
stood by him when at ditferent times lie was 
accused of being an atheist, Presbyterian, and 
Jesuit, and when his musical assemblies were 
suspected by some of being a cloak for seditious 
meetings or • magical smnccs. AVoolastoii, wdio 
knew iiiin well, pronounced him a plain, simple, 
honest man, solely bent on amusing nimself. All 
the print-shops of the last century exhibited 
mezzotintos of this remarkable iiifin, iii which he 
was represented with a sack of small-coal over 
his shoulder, and his retail measure in his hand, 
subscribed with the following appropriate lines 
by Hughes, another mein her of his orchestra : 

Though mean thy rank, yet in thy hunihle cell 
Did gentle peace and arts, iinpnrchaseU, dwell ; 

Well pleased Apollo thither led his train, 

And music wivrbled in her sweetest strain. 

Cyllenius so, as fables tell, and .love, 

Came willing guests to pt)or I’hihMuon's grove. 

Let useless pomp behold, and blush to lind 
So low a station, such a liberal mind. 


CAKHOLINE. 

The introduction of transparent wire-wove roof- 
ing, which some little time since was noticed in 
our columns under the title of a ‘New Substitute 
for Glass’ (February 2, 1889), has met with such 
a marked degree of ^success, that its prombteiR — 
the Wire-wove Roofing Company, IGa Queen 
Victoria Street, London — are now placing on the 
market a new material, to wliich the name of 
Cax'boline has been give in many respects 

to that already described, but opaque and consider- 
ably cheaper. Carboline forms an excellent sub- 
stitute for slates, tiles, cerrugated iron, or any of 
usual substances used for covering roofs where 
light is not I'equired ; and may also be employed 


at greatly reduced cost in jdace of enamelled iron 
plates for advertising purposes, in which branch 
alone an enr>rinous business should accrue to the 
new material. Carboline being only about one- 
third the weight of gidvanised iron, an obvious 
saving in the cost of carriage, freight, &c. results ; 
whilst the structure to be roofed in, having a lesser 
weight to carry, cun be correspondingly reduced 
in strength with a resultant economy in building 
material. 

Furtber advantages claimed for llie new sub- 
stance under coiiHiderution are extreme cheapness, 
whilst fornnng a roofing material cool in summer 
and warm in winter. Being, moreover, unlike 
galvanised iron, a non-conductor, it is free from 
noi.se, a desideratum of no ineun importance. 

(Jarboline can be lixed with ease and rapidity 
by niiskilled labour, and possesses all the advan- 
tages, save transluceiicy, of the transparent wire- 
wove roofing, whilst costing considerably les.s. It 
is waterproof, unaffected by steam, sun, heat, 
frost, liail, snow, or rain, and is tough, elastic, and 
uiibreukahle. 

In conclusion, it may he added that tlie British 
War Office, after experimenting with carboline, 
has ordered a large additional quantity for cover- 
ing soldiers’ biits, a purpose for wliich it i.s 
eminently adupted. 

A L I’ A R AND GRAVE. 

Hv Du Cjuulks Mac kay. 

Tuk Kpring-time lovcliiiesH decays 
Ere the coM jiutmnnal days ; 

TJie petals of the lily 

Fade ere the iiiglit grows chilly, 

And roses droop before tlio year grows old, 

And the gay greenery turns to russet gold ; 

And such, alas ! is living hoauly’s doom 
When age creeps over it to blight iUs bloom. 

Rut the calm beauty of the sacred dead. 

Lost to our lujarts in life’s young prime, 
Remains for ever in our silent thought, 

With tenderest recollections fraught, 

Defiant of the touch of time. 

Although tlie hostile seasons pass. 

Fund memory’s magic glass 

Freserves the lovely features unimpaired. 

And adds angelic grace 
To tlie beloved faco, 

Preserved by Death, though Life might not 
have sjKired. 
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AN OLD ROMAN GARDEN. 
Nothing but the soothing sense of silence ! Far, 
far away rise the distant snows of the Alp^, 
which, as the splendours of the living day 
decline, are shrouded in the twilight inists of 
eaj th. Nestling in sea-gray olive woods, llic lower 
hills creep into prominence, goldeii-tinged, i*ed, 
brown, silvery gray, with the warm Venetian 
tints of the million-hued roofs of Nice. Peeping 
from between the durk«Htemmed silvery foliage 
and the flowering .ludos trees, down where tlie 
tidqlesa waters lap the porphyry shores, the low 
br(»wn eaves of cottage roofs huddle together. 
A belt of purple eloudland marks the spot where 
sea and sky fade into eternity. A few lieecy 
cloiuls sail across the blue vault, like ships full 
rigged ; and the puff of scented air wandering 
over the citron And orange groves gives promise 
of rain, to soften tlie air, and moisten the lips 
of the flowers, which are already beginning to 
carpet the earth beneath the vines and olives. 
Violets wliite and purple raise their scented 
Jieads ; hypaticas and scarlet anemones star the 
ground with many a brilliant Heck of colour. 
Buttercups and daisies there are in plenty; hut 
one looks in vain for the precuraor of summer, 
the faint sw’eet primrose. 

The rambling old Garden isS walled in with 
a djke of uncertain age, largely composed of the 
veritable stones which went to build the fine 
old Roman baths and Temple of Apollo, which 
now lie by in melancholy gramleur. Bits of 
marble, rosy and wliite, are intei-sectctl ; and on 
sunny mornings the lizards run over the warm 
surf age of the stones and in au<l out of the 
mossy crevices. A glorious growth of ivy crowns 
the summit of the wall ; depending, hang the 
clusters of rich purple berries, with the bloom 
full upon thorn. From out /he niches spring 
lovely specimens of the hard fern, polypodium, 
and Maiden-hair, spleehwort, also a variety , of 
bracken, said to be indigenous to the Roman 
ruins, which fills every fissure of the dry rock 
and walk 
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What chapters could be written on this long 
low pile of stones, with the tangled wealth of 
foliage, its myriad living inliahitaiits, its ancient 
marbles, each a laiidstone marking the centuries ! 
Ilai‘d by are the ruins of the Temple of Apollo. 
The recesses that once held the sculptured figures, 
alas ! are now empty. The old doorway has 
been blocked up with mortar, and the interior, 
once sacred to the god of beauty, is now the home 
of the gardener and his family. The low door- 
way shows tlie walls of solid masonry to be 
about four feet thick. Above the lintel, on a 
marble ledge, a vigorous growth of mountain 
polypody hangs a green fringe almost into the 
apartment. 

Entering, we find ourselves in a large bar© 
living-room. The dark -raftered ceiling and walls 
are smol embrowned, like an interior of Rem- 
brandt^s, with its piny of light and shadow, sunshine 
and nickering firelight. A wide old chimney occu- 
pies one end ; and looking up, the blue sky is seen 
shining above. A narrow stone stair, chipped and 
broken, built in the thickness of the wall, and 
having at each side a curious old-fashioned ciip- 
boar<l, leads up to the roof. The trained and 
trellised vines make a temporary covering of 
green, where once a vaulted stone roof has been, 
A low uneven parapet ruined masonry, fern- 
grown and yellow with lichens, guards the edge. 
Here a rough wooden kihle is piled with homely 
utensils, waiting to be wublieil : a green pipkin — 
from wliich rises a great silvery pigeon — dark 
rich shailes of brown and yellow jars of baked 
clay. The wattT is diawn from a very deep 
I well that descenils fioin the roof, and is pro-* 

I tected by a broken marble edge. An old wooden, 
pail, attaclied to a rusty cliuin, draws up 
water, which is sweet and pure. As we look do^ : 
into its dark-brown depths, the stone walls 
seen to be covered thick with the graceful fr^ds 
of loveliest maiden-hair, such as many a gardener 
can never protluce in an English greenhouea. In 
the clear depths, the living stalactites de^4 ^ 
feathery tislts down until their green frottoa^ totwfe 
the silent water. 
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Several cages of birds are hung out, to catch 
the sun, shimmering between the canopy of 
leaves : two canaries in one .tiny cage— green- 
finches ; in another, a captive thrush singing 
in the sunny glory. A little wooden door 
leads down two steps into another apartment, 
used by the gardener’s daughter. Here in a 
corner stands what once must have been a 
very fine old Louis Quatorze cabinet, with its 
painted figures and stilF prim shape, the gilding 
tarnished, the painting faded, and the wood 
rotten wdth long exposure to the damp, and the 
relentless maw of worms. From wliat can be 

f athered from the local patois, with its soft 
talian termination, it was reniovecl from the big 
house upon its being closed, many 3"ears ago, 
when Count Garin ceased to live in the quaint 
old villa, now converted into an English pemiou. 
The whole place has a sad air of worn-out faded 
grandeur, once the scene of Jioman magnificence 
and ostentatious worship. In the old-world 
Garden, a pigeon -house has been formed from 
a portion of the ruins, where the iridescent 
birds preen themselves in the sunny luxuriance, 
and rows of dried gourds hang in the glowing 
warmth. 

About a stone’s-lhrow off lie the Homan baths. 
A few relics, saved from the ruthless hands of the 
tourist, are piled up in a corner — a broken jar or 
two, a carven stone, a sculptured pillar’s base, a 
handle torn from some stately urn, one or two 
slabs of rosy marble. Poor stately renmins ! 
all that is left of Homan pomp— of the flourish- 
ing Homan city, Cimiez, tijat took the part of 
Oajsar against the infatuated Antony and Egypt’s 
Cleopatra. Looking down on the gaunt amphi- 
theatre, \vhich seated eight thousand spectators, 
vividly come crowding upon the mind scenes of 
the dying gladiators and condemned serfs. Here 
the Roman dames mixed with the populace in the 
arena, and courted tlie applause which a stonier 
republic deemed only fit for slaves. 

A little to the ea.st rises a huge jdateau, 
crowned with ruined walls, stately ilexes, ancient 
olives, w’hich, for age and grandeur, might be 
the contemporaries of those that clothed the 
Mount of Olives. The ruins once constituted 
the house of the Roman Proconsul, razed to the 
ground when Cimiez in the sixth century fell be- 
fore the Lombards, who burned and sacked liou.se.s 
and temples, slaughtering without mercy men, 
women, and children, the few who escaped finding 
refuge in Nice. 

The mansion-house is approached by an avenue 
of elms ivy-clad and gaunt. A cluster of giant 
cypresses raise their proud dark plumes towards 
tne cloudy dome. There is no rustle and sway so 
mournful, nor yet so grand, as the melancholy 
dirge of the stately cypress. Close by the door lie 
sculptured bases of two white marble Corin 
t^ian pillars ; and under the heavy purpde sliadow 
of the tree of death lies an old stone coffin 
; virith H Imndsome carven stone cover. In one 
comer the carving has been broken off, and one 
can see into the damp uiossy cavity, which once 
contah^ all the earthly remains of some noble 
Bornaiv laid to sleep there hundreds of years ago 
under its cover of carven atone. 

,A glass door opens into the vaulted hall, sup- 
5 ( j0|^a,by old stone pillars. Around Vire ranged 
stbzM pcdeswls, w'hich probably once 


held statues taken from the principal gate of 
ancient , Cimiez, On the walls hang several 
ancient pictures by Italian artists ; ‘ The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds,’ ‘The Birth of Clirist,’ 
the sky gilded, and the heads golden haloed. 
Up the wide old staircase the echoes seem to 
linger amongst the marble pillars and balus- 
trades. Several old engravings of value still 
rest on the walls. At night, when the household 
are asleep, the solitary w:atcher may hear a curious 
chopping sound, 'which lasts from midnight till 
dawn, and the oldest inhabitants will tell yon it 
is the ghostly visitant who haunts the Villa 
Garin, and chops wood in the silent hours. 

From over the shadow-lands come the odour 
of budding citrons and orange gardens, and a 
world of violets filling the woods. A lustre of 
purple and gold streams over the Estrelles, and 
blends with the hazy vapours hovering around 
the olive-clad hills. The soft chimes of tlie 
Ave Maria ring out from distant chapels. The 
solemn tones chant out from the adjoining 
Franciscan monastery, calling the monks to 
vespers. Shadowed over by stately ilexes stands 
the old Gotliic marble cross supporting the 
winged seraphim who appeared to St Francis ; 
and above is the pelican feeding her young 
— 83nnbol of Christian charity in the Middle 
Ages. 

Wliitewashed walls line the stone passage lead- 
ing to the old well and court built oy the Bene- 
dictines in the sixteenth century. Many old 
prints hang round, illustrative of the lives and 
legends of the saints. A stone passage leads to 
the Chapel, a vast echoing, gloomy space, built 
in Basilica form, whose walls once formed the 
Temple of Diana dating from the first century. 
There hang several paintings of note by Ludovico 
Bren, of sixteenth-century fame, and many curious 
mystic symbols of monastic times. A friendlv 
monk leads the way to the sacristy, lined with 
frescoes by a Venetian, on into the choir, the 
seats lining the w^all ornamentetl by finely carved 
old chestnut wood ; and there, three times a day, 
come the brown-robed monks to pray. In the 
centre of the apartment, where the masses of 
shadow are penetrated by the primrose gloaming 
creeping through the naiTow windows, and steal- 
ing to the solemn gloom of the vaulted roof, 
stands the gigantic lectern, of carven chestnut, 
from which tlie great old book can be read by 
nil around. From a worm-eaten cabinet, shelved, 
and filled with sixteenth-century manuscripts, the 
old monk extracts some old brass-clamped books, 
and resting them on the time-worn carvings, dis- 
jdays the rich illuminations and quaint caligraphy 
of the sixteenth century. The vellum is stiff to 
the touch, and gorgeous with diverse blended 
colours and gilding ; the bindings rich, handsome, 
and lasting, of finest brown leather, with huge 
brass bosses and nails ; massive brazen clasps 
keeping the whole firmly together. On the front 
of the altar in the sacristy stands a beautiful 
crucifix, the cross ebony, the Christ an exquisite 
piece of old ivory carving, the base of biihl — the 
whole comprising a beautiful piece of workman- 
ship. At either side stand obelisk -shaped ^ioss 
jars, each containing the mouldering bone of a 
departed saint. 

Alongside the Chapel etret^ea the crowded 
graveya^, a dangerous spot xor malaria as the 
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evening mists creep np from the river. A glance 
through an open door ahawa a trim garden — in 
which, thanks to Mother Eve, no female foot may 
enter — and a dreamy vista of far-off snows. The 
faint tinkle of bells comes from a distant team of 
patient mules. One mournful and grand Kyrie 
Eleison is chanted by the murmuring voice of 
many waters. A beauty not of land or sea hovers 
over the .scene, half-paradise, half-sepulchre ; 
while an old monk, sandal-footed, brown-robed, 
with tonsured head sunk upon his breast, and 
wrinkled hands crossed upon his girdle of 
knotted rope, paces beneath the ilexes, under 
the shadow of that home for which lie has 
counted the world well lost. 


A DEAD RECKONING. 

Bt T. W. Spehjht. 

CniPTEU V. 

Ten weeks had come and gone since the memor- 
able visit of AI. Karovsky to the master of 
Beechley Towers. It was a pleasant evening 
towards the end of June. There hud been a 
heavy shower a little while ago ; but since then 
the clouds had broken, and the sun was now 
drawing westward in a blaze of glory. In the 
same pleasant morning-room in which we first 
made their acquaintance, Mrs Brooke and her 
aunt, Miss Priuiby, were now sitting. The latter 
was dozing in an cusy-clialr with a novel on 
her lap, the former was seated at the piano 
playing some plaintive air in a minor key. The 
glad light, the light of a happiness that knew 
no cloud, which shone from lier eyes when wc 
saw her first, dwelt there no longer. She looked 
pale, anxious, and dktraitc^ like one who is a 
prey to some hidden trouble. She liad spoken 
no more than the truth when she said that 
her happiness was too perfect tt) last. 

As the last sad note died away under her fingers 
she turned from the iuvstrument. * I cannot 
play — I cannot work — I cannot do anything,' 
she murmured under her breath. 

At this juncture Miss Primby awoke. ‘My 
dear Clara, what a pity you did not keep on 
playing,’ she said. ‘ I was in the midst of a 
most lovely dream. I tliought I was about to 
bo married ; niy wreath and veil had been scut 
homo, and I was j ust about to try them on ; 
when you stopped playing ami I awoke.' 

‘If I were to go on playing, aunt, do you 
think that you could finish your dream?' 

‘No, my dear, it’s gone, and the chances are 
that it will never return,’ said the spinster with 
a sij^h. 

Clara crossed the room, and sat down on a 
low chair near the window, whence she could 
catch •the first glimpse of her husband as he 
came round the clump of evergreens at the 
corner of the terrace. 

‘I wish you would not mope so much, and 
would try not to look quite go miserable,' said 
her aunt presentlv. 

**H#w can I help feeling miserable, when I 
know that Gerald has some unhappy secret on 
his mind, of which he tells me nothing? He 
has been a changed man ever since the visit 
of M. Karovaky. ]He cannot eat, he cannot rest ; 
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night and day he wanders about the house and 
grounds, like a man walking in his sleep.* 

‘Bad signs, very, my dear. Married men have 
no right to have secrets from their wives.’ 

* If he would but confide in me ! If he would 
but tell me what the secret trouble is that is 
slowly eating away his life !' 

‘I remember that wlien the Dean of Rathdrum 
leaned over the back of my chair, and whispered 
“ My darling Jane, I ” ’ 

‘Here comes Gerald !’ cried MrS Brooke. She 
started to her feet, while a glad light leapt 
into her eyes, and run out on the terrace to 
meet him. ‘What a time you have been away!’ 
she said, as ' he stooped and kissed her. ‘And 
your hair and clothes arc quite wet,’ 

‘It is nothing,’ he answered. ‘I was caught 
in a shower in the wood.’ 

‘Poor fellow! lie certainly does look very 
haggard and dejected,* remarked Miss Primby 
to herself. 

‘Have you been far?’ askt?,d Clara. 

‘Only aa far as Beaulieu.’ 

‘You called on the baron, of course.’ 

‘ No. I changed my mind at the last moment' 

‘The first bell will ring in a few minutes.’ 

‘I have one important letter to write before 
' I dress.’ 

I ‘Then aunt and I will leave you. You will 
not be long ? I am so afraid of your taking 
cold. Come, aunt’ 

‘Nothing brings on rheumatism sooner than 
[ damp clothes,' remarked Miss Primby senten- 
tious^, as she i’oldetl down a loaf of her novel, 

* and tucked the volume under her arm. 

I Then the ladies went and Gerald was left 
' alone. He looked a dozen years older than he 
I had looked ten weeks previously. Ail the light 
J and gladnes.s had died out of his face ; he had 
the air a man who was weighed do^vn by 
I some ti\>uole almost heavier than he could bear. 

I ‘She is afraid of my taking cold,' he said to 
' himself, with a bitter smile as his wife closed 
the door. ‘ Poor darling I if I were to take cold 
1 and have a fever and die, it would be the best 
: thing that could ha])pon either to her or me.’ 

He began to pace the room slowly, his hands 
I behind him, and his eyes bent on the ground 
j‘ Nearly three mouths have passed since Karov- 
sky’s visit, and nothing has yet been done. Only 
' two more weeks are left me. Coward that 1 
' am, to have kept putting off from day to day 
doing that which I ought to have done long 
ago. Even this very ufternoon, when I reached 
Beaulieu, I had not the courage to go in and 
confront Von Rosenberg. My heart failed me, 
and I turned back. If I have begun one letter 
to him I have begun a dozen, only to burn 
or tear them up unfmivshed ; but now there is ; 
no time for further delay. ^ I will warn him : 
that if he wishes to save his life he must 
liere immediatclv, and seek some asylum 
his enemies will be powerless to harm him. 

I vaguely hint at some shadowy daiiger 
impends over him? or shall I tell him in 
terms why and by whom the deatii 
been recorded against him? Shall I write to 
him anonymously, or shall I sign the letter with 
my name*? Better tell him everything and put 
my name the letter ; he can tfaw act on 
the information in whatever way he 
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best In doing this, as Karovsky said, I shall be tell your master all you know about this frightful 
sealing my own doom. Well, better that, better tr^edy,* 

anything than the only other alternative/ The man cleared his throat Gerald stared at 

He halted by one of the windows, and stood him with eyes that seemed to see far beyond him 

B out at all the pleasant features of the — far beyond the room in wdiich they were. ‘I 

ape he had learned to know and love so had been down to King’s Harold, sir,* began 

well. ‘It seems hard to die so young, and with Dixon, ‘to see Thompson, the farrier, about tlie 
80 much about me to make life happy,’ ho sadly chestnut mare, and was riding back, when just 
mused. ‘I think I could meet my fate on the as I got to the Beaulieu lodge-gates I sec the dog- 
I battle-field without a murmur — but to be mur- cart come out with Mr Pringle the baron’s man 
dered in cold blood — to be the mark for some in it, along with Dr King, and another gent as 
stealthy assassin ! Poor Clara ! poor darling ! was a stranger to me. Seeing the doctor there, 
what Avill you do when I am gone ? ’ He sighed and that Mr Pringle looked very white and scared 
deeply aa he turned from the window. His like, I pulls up. “ Any thing amiss, Mr Pringle 1” 
I eyes were dim with tears. says 1, with a jerk of my thumb towards the 

i . Presently he seated himself at the davenport, house, as the dog-cart passed me. But he only 
and dre>V pen and paper towards him. ‘ No stared at me and sliook his head solemn like and 
more delays ; this very night the baron shall drove on without a w’ord. Then I turns to the 
be told. But how shall I begin ? in what terms lodge-keeper’s wife and sees that she has her 
shall 1 word my warning?’ He sat and mused apron over her head, and is crying. “Anything 

for a minute or two, biting the end of his serous amiss, mum?” says I. “1 don’t know 

pen as he did so. Then he dipped the pen what you calls serous, young man,” says she, 
into the inkstand and began to write: ‘My “but niy poor master, the baron, was found mur- 
dear Baron, from information which has reached dered in the little slially in the garden only half 
me, the accuracy of which T cannot doubt, I am an hour since— shot through the heart by some 
grieved to have to inform you, that your life is blood-thirsty villain.” I didn’t wait to hear more, 
in great and immediate peril. You have been sir, but made all the haste I could home.’ 
sentenced to death by the Chiefs of one of those No word spoke Gerald. The man looked at 
Secret Societies of the existence of which you him curiously, almost doubting whether his master 
are doubtless aware. Your only chance of safety had heard a word of what he had said, 
lies in immediate flight.’ ‘ Thank you, Dixon ; that will do,’ said Mrs 

‘What shall I say next?’ asked Gerald of Brooke. * The man carried a finger to his forehead 

himself. ‘Shall I tell him that’ and made his exit. 

But at this juncture tlie door was opened, ‘Poor dear baron !’ remarked Miss Primby for 
and Mrs Brooke came hurriedly into the room, the second time. ‘There was something very 
* 0 Gerald, such terrible news ! ’ slie exclaime<l, fascinating in his smile.’ 

breathlessly, ‘Clara, tell me,’ said Gerald presently. ‘Am I 

Gerald turned his letter face downward on in truth awake, or have I only dreamt that Von 
the blotting-pad. ‘Terrible news, Clara?’ he said Rosenberg is dead ?’ 

in a tone of studied indifference, ‘bias your ‘How strangely you talk, dear. I am afraid 

aunt’s spaniel over-eaten itself and’ you are ill’ 

‘Gerald, don’t!’ she cried in a pained voice. ‘There you are mistaken. I am well — excel- 
* Baron von Rosenberg is dead — murdered in lently well. But tell me this : ought I to feel 
his own house leas than an hour ago I ’ glad, or ought I to feel sorry ? On my life, I 

Gerald rose slowly from his chair as if drawn don’t know which I ought to feel !’ 
upward by some invisible force. The sudden ‘Glad? O Gerald!’ • 

pallor that blanched his face frightened his wife. ‘Ah ; I had forgotten. You don’t know.* 

She sprang forward and laid a hand on his ‘ You no longer confide in me as you used to do.’ 

arm. He shook it off almost roughly. ‘Tell He took no notice of the remark. “‘Ijet the 

me again what you told me just now,’ he said Dead Past bury its dead,”’ he said aloud, but 
in a voice which Clara scarcely recognised as speaking exactly UvS he might have done liad he 
that of her husband. been alone. ‘No need to send this now,’ he 

She told him again. ‘ Murdered ! Von Rosen- muttered in a lower tone as he took up liis 

berg! Impossible!* unfinished letter. ‘If I had but sent it a week 

‘Dixon brought the news; he has just ridden ago, would Von Rosenberg be still alis^e? Who 
.up from King’s Elarold,’ can say?’ Crossing to the chimncy-piece, he 

Gerald sank into his scat again. His eyes were lighted a match and wdth it set fire to tne letter, 
fixed on vacancy. For a few moments he looked bidding it by one corner as he did so. When it 
as if his brain had been paralysed. hud burnt itself half away he began to whistle 

. Miss Primby can^ bustling in. ‘ Oh, my dear under his breath. 

Clara, can it be possible that this dreadful— dread- ‘0 Gerald !’ said his wife in a grieved voice, 

ful news 18 true?’ ‘I had forgotten. Pardon— as Karovsky would 

‘Only too true, I am afraid, aunt.’ say.’ 

, ‘ Poor Baron ! Poor dear man ! Wliot a shock- ‘ I am grieved to say so, dear, but his brain 
; mg end I I never kneW a man with more charm- seems slightly afflicted ;’ whispered Miss Primby 

ing motmere. Cut off in the flower of his age, to her niece. ‘If I were you I would calj in 

as one may say,’ Dr Preston.’ 

‘ Perha]^ , dear, you would like to see Dixon Before Clara could reply Bunce came in with 
r ahd question him,’ said Clara to her husband. a lighted lamp half turned down. He left the 
f - i He sim Mrs Brooke rang the bell curtains undrawn, for a soft yellow glow still 

‘You had better lingered over field and woodlani 
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’ As soon as he had left the room Mrs Brooke j 
crossed to the couch on which her husband had , 
seated himself, and taking one of his hands in 
hers, said : * Dearest, you must not let this affair, 
ehockinc though it be, prey too much on your 
mind. It is not as if you had lost an old and 
valued friend. Baron von Rosenberg was but aii I 
acquaintance— a man whose name even you had • 
never heard six months ago.’ 

His only reply was to softly stroke the hand 
that was holding one of his. 

Clara waited a little and then she said : ‘ Will 
you not come and dress for dinner V 

He rose abruptly. * Dress for dinner !’ he ex- 
claimed with a strange discordant laugh. ‘Ilovv 
the comedy and tragedy of life jostle each other ! 
Grin» death claps on the mask of Momus and 
tries to persuade us that he is a merry gentleman. 
Here a white cravat, a dress coat, the pleasant ! 
jingle of knives and forks. Tliere, a pool of I 
blood, a cold and rigid form, a ghastly face with j 
blank staring eyes that seem appealing to heaven j 
for vengeance. Yes, let us go aiul dress for 
dinner ; for, in truth, you and I ought to rejoice 
and make merry to-night — if you only knew 
why.’ 

* Gerald, you frighten me.* 

‘Nay, sweet one, I wouhl not do that;’ he 
answered as he drew her to him and kissed her. 

‘ I am in a strange humour to-night. I hardly j 
know myself. I could laugh aiul I could sing, 
and yet -and yet — poor Vou Rosenborg !’ He 
turned away with a sigh. 

At this moment in came Mr Bunce again. ‘ If 
you please, ma’am,’ he said to Mrs Brooke, ‘ here ’s 
a strange young puason come running to the 
Towers all in a hurry, who says she must sec 
you without a minute’s delay.’ 

The ‘ strange young pussou ’ had followed close 
on bis heels. ‘Yes, mum, without a minute’s 
delay,’ she (-ontrived to gasp out, and then she 
stood panting, unable to articulate another woid. 
She was breathless with running. 

‘Well, if ever!’ exclaimed the scandalised 
Bunce, turning sharply on her. ‘ Why, you ain’t 
even wiped your shoes.’ 

‘ That will do, Bunce, thank you,’ said Mrs 
Brooke with quiet dignity, j 

Bunce snilfed and tried to screw up his nose ! 
further tliuii nature had done already. ‘Sich 
muck!’ was his comment to himself as he left 
tlie room. 

The person to whom this depreciatory epithet 
was applied was a girl of some sixteen or seven- 
teen summers, Margery Shook by name, who was 
dressed in a coarse but clean bib and apron, a 
short cotton frock considerably the worse for ' 
wear, gray worsted stockings, thick shoes, and a 
quilted sun-bonnet, from under the flap of which 
her nut-brown hair made its escape in tangled 
elf-like locks. Her bright liazel eyes hud in them 
more^f the expression of some half-tamed animal 
than that of an ordinary human being. Her 
features, though by no means uncomely, were 
somewhat heavily .moulded and did not respond 
readily to emotional expression. For the rest, 
she was a well-grown strongly-built girl, and when 
slf? 4aughed her teeth ‘flashed upon you like a 
surprise. 

Margery’s laugh, if laugh it could be called, 
was perhaps the most singular thing about her. 
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It was witch -like, weird, uncanny ; it never 
extended to her eyes ; it broke out at the most 
inopportune moments ; to have been awoke by 
it in the dead of« night, and not to have known 
whence it emanated, might have shaken the nerves 
of the strongest man. 

Margery was an orphan, and until she was six- 
teen years old, had been brought up on a canal 
barge. It was her boast that she could drive a 
horse or steer a barge as well as any man between 
London anfl* the Midlands. But there came a 
day when the girl could no longcT either drive or 
handle the rudder. Ague had got her in its 
merciless g!*ip. The barge-man for whom she 
worketl landed her at King’s Harohl with instruc- 
tions to a relative of his to pass her on to the 
workhouse. But before this could be done Mi*8 
Brooke had found out the sick girl. She was 
placed in a decent lodging, and the mistress of 
Beechley Towers paid all expenses till she was 
thoroughly restored to hejilth. But not only did 
she do that : she went to see Mai'gery three or four 
times a week, and sat with her, and talked with 
her, ami re.ad to her, and trie<l in various ways 
to let a few rays of light into the girl’s darkened 
mind. Soiiietiin(?.s it liappened that Mr Brooke 
would call for bis wife when she was on these 
expeditions, on whiclj (occasions he would always 
stay for a few niiniites to have a chat witli 
Margery, so that in a little while there was no 
such giiiitleman in existeiic* as ‘Muster Geril.’ 
But towards Mrs Brooke her feeling was one of 
boundless gratitude and devotion; it was like 
the devotion of a diiinh animal rather than that 
of a rational being. A)’illingly, gladly would she 
have laid down her lib^ for her benefactress, had 
such a sacrifice been required at her hands. 

When the girl was thoroughly convalescent it 
became a question what should be done with her, 
Clara luul extracted a pi’omise from her never to 
go back r.) her old life on the canal. About this 
time it ^..8 that the Baron von Rosenberg set up 
bis establishment at Beaulieu. An assistant was 
ro»iuired in the lauiidiy ; Margery thought she 
should like the situation, so it was obtained for 
her. 

‘ Why, Margery, what can bo the matter? Why 
do you want to sec me so particularly V asked Mrs 
Brook e. 

‘It’s about him — about Muster Qeril,’ she man- 
nge<l to gasp out. ‘ 0 mum ! tlie polis is coming, 
and I’ve ruu’d all the way from Bnlloo to tell 
you.’ 

‘The. what is coming, Margery?’ 

‘The polis, mum,’ answered the girl with one 
of her uncanny laughs. Miss J’rimby, who had 
never heard anything like it before, gave a little 
jump and stared at Margery as if she were some 
strange animal escaped from a menagerie. 

‘The police, X suppose you mean?’ Margery 
nodded, and began to bite a wirner of her apron* ' 

‘ You must be mistaken, ctikl. What can the 
police he coming here for?’ 

‘To take Muster Geril.’ ; 

‘To arrest my husband?’ Margery nodded; 
again. ‘What can they want to arrest . 
for?* • 

‘ For murder.’ , • / ^ 

‘For murder I ’ ejaculated both the ladiefk, ;. 

Tiieie was a moment’s breathlefte; 

Gerald, w^th one hand on the l^ck ^ 
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and one knee resting on the seat, had the im- 
passive air of a man whom nothing more can 
surprise. He had gone through so much of 
late that for a time it seemed us if no fresh 
emotion had power to touch him. 

‘Great heaven ! Margery, what are you talking 
about?* said Mrs Brooke with blanched lips. 

‘They say as how Muster Geril shot the gentle- 
man — tne Baron — what was found dead about a 
hour ago. Not as I believes a word of it,* she added 
with a touch of contempt in her voice. ‘A pistol 
set with gold and with iunny figures scratched on 
it, was found not far from the corpus, and they 
say it belongs to Muster Geril.’ 

‘My Indian pistol which I lent to Von liosen- 
berg ttm weeks ago,’ said Gerald quietly. 

‘And now the polls have gone for a warriii 
to tiike him up/ added the girl. 

‘A warrant to arrest my husband V 

Again Margery nodded. She was a girl who, 
as a rule, was sparing of her words. 

‘I the murderer of Vou Rosenberg!* said 
Gerald, with a bitter laugh. ‘Such an accusation 
would be ridiculous if it were not horrible.* 

Mrs Brooke wrung her hands and drew in 
her breath with a half moan. The blow was 
so overwhelming, that for a few moments words 
seemed frozen on her lips. 

Gerald turned to the window. ‘ Can the irony 
of fate go further than this/ he, said to hinv 
self, ‘that I should be accused of a crime for 
refusing to commit which my own life was to 
have paid the penalty ! ’ 

In came Bunce once more carrying a card on 
a salver which lie presented to his master. 

Gerald took it and read, ‘ Mr Tom Starkie.* 

‘Says he wants to see you very perticlcr, 
sir.^ 

‘Into which room have you shown Mr Starkie?* 

‘Into the blue room, sir.’ 

‘Say .that I will be with him in one moment 
Come, Clara, come, aunt,* lie said with a smile, 
03 soon as Bunce had left the room ; ‘let us 
po and hear wluit it is so “perticler** that Mr 
Tom has to say to me,* 

None of them noticed that Margery had stolen 
out on to the terrace, and was there waiting 
and watching with her gaze fixed on a distant 
point of the high-road where it suddenly curved, 
before dipping into the valley on its way to 
the little market town of King’s Harold. Twi- 
light still lingered in llie west, and Margery’s 
eyes were almost as keen as those of a hawk. 
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To a seafaring nation like our own, tlie endeavour 
K to render tidal rivers more safely and easily navi- 
; gable must always be a matter of interest and 
^ importance. In the estuaries of some of tlie priii- 
; cipal rivers of our oVn and other countries much 
: ; has been done. Channels have been 

^ 1; deepened by dredging, winding courses have been 
: ^ Impi^ved by making straight cuts, obstructing 
= ‘jppdks bsve been remc'"?id by blasting, and bi-oak- 

I * watej» constructed, where necessary, 

for pJ^Gteotion against the waves. In some cases 
has been attained, and rivers for- 
for anything but tl^e smallest 
-I V pendered navigable by 


large ocean-going steamers. Much still remaine 
to oe done, especially for such rivers os have 
hitherto proved difficult to modify on account of 
strong currents, caused by the tiae or the river., 
itself, or both combined, which baffle the efforts 
of engineers to make and maintain convenient 
channels for navigation. In some cases, after 
great expense has been incurred in the construc- 
tion of training-walls to guide a river in a par- 
ticular course through a shallow estuary, very 
unexpected results have ensued. Sandbanks have 
formed themselves at inconvenient places, or the 
estuary on each side of the trained channel has 
silted up, diminishing the space available for 
water when the tide is in, and consequently 
diminishing the amount of water rushing out 
when the tide is ebbing, which formerly kept the 
channel open. To experiment on real rivers on 
a large scale would be very expensive, and might 
sometimes injuriously modify tne estuary in ways 
not easily foreseen, and difficult, or even impos- 
sible, to correct. 

Professor Osboime Reynolds wa.s the first, so 
far as we are aware, to make experiments on a 
model constructed to scale, in order to show wliat 
Jesuits might be expected to ensue in a tidal 
estuary from certain proposed engineering works. 
He carried out such experiments in 1885, on a 
model of the estuary of tlie Mersey, in connection 
with the Manchester Ship Canal scheme. Tlieee 
investigations have been recently followed up by 
Mr L. F. Vernon- Harcoiut, who bus conducted 
a series of most interesting experiments on a 
model of the estuary of the river Seine, with the 
view of testing the comparative merits of several 
dificrent schemes proposed for the improvement 
of the navigation of the river ; an account of 
which ho communicated to the Royal Society early 
in the present year {Prnceedinijs of the Royal 
Society, vol. xlv., page 505. — Paper read Feb- 
ruaiy 7, 1889). lie got a model constructed in 
Portland cement of the estuary of the Seine on 
a scale of horizontal and vertical. The 

reason for making the vertical scale one hundred 
times the liorizontal is, that the fall of the bed in 
the tidal part of the Seine is very slight, so that 
even on these scales the rise of spring-tides at the 
mouth of the estuary in the moael is only seven- 
tentbs of an inch, while the model is nine feet 
long. 

Whether the behaviour of the sand at the 
bottom will be similar in a model thus altered 
in proportions, to the behaviour it would show in 
a model in true proportions or in the real estuary, 
remains to be proved ; but, from what Mr Yemon- 
Harcoiirt has observed, it seems likely that the 
facts which can be uscerbuned from a model such 
as his limy be of real service to engineei*8 in help- 
ing them to judge whether a certain proposed 
arrangement of training-walla would have the 
ell'ect intended on the river-bed. 

The rise and fall of the tide i.s produced In Mr 
Vernoii-Harcoiirt’s model by means of a zinc tray 
hinged on at the estuary mouth, so that the water 
situated in the tray repre.sents the sea in con- 
tinuity with the >imter in the estuary, and that 
the tray can he raised and lowered alternately to 
introduce an imitation of the tidal action. The 
period given to each tide in working the model is . 
about twenty- five seconds. The water I'epresent- 
ing the fresh water of the Seine is admitted 
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’the upper end erf the model from a hip, and an 
equal quantity of water ie allowed to How out by 
a cock with a large orifice at the lower end of 
the estuary, so placed as to allow' the water to 
escape while the tide is high. 

At the mouth of the Seine the navigable 
channel has not remained constantly in one situa^ 
tion, but has kept shifting to diflerent parts 
of the shallow estuary. Two banks always appear, 
however, in some form or otlier on the old charts, 
betw'een Havre, on the north side of the estuaiy, 
and Villerville Point near Hoiiileur, on the south. 
These have been sometimes connected with sand- 
banks inside the estuary, and sometimes detached. 
Rock and gravel are represented as cropping up 
on some parts of these banks in a recent chart 
drawn froin^ a survey made in 1880. In the 
model, solid* mounds of cement are introduced 
to represent these banks ; also where the rocky 
bottom is exposed near Havre and Villerville, 
the model is moulded to the exact depths shown 
on the chart of 1880. At other parts the cement 
is kept w'ell below the greatest ilepth attained 
by the channel at each place, and tlic bottom 
is formed of sand. At first, silver sand was used 
on account of its being easily obtiiined, and its 
purity and freedom from cohesion. 

The working of the motlcl w'as commenced 
in November 1886. From the outset, some inter- 
esting pljenomena W'ere noticed. The bore — a 
sudden rise of the WMter — at a place called 
Claiidebec, and the reverse current just before 
high-water near Havre called the ‘ Verbanle,’ ) 
were notably represented. After the model had 
been worked for some time, the channels near 
Quillebeiif — a place about twenty miles above 
Havre — took lines like those w’hich formerly 
e.\istecl in tluj real estuary. Also a small channel 
appeared on the northern shore of the estuary 
by Harfleur and Hoc Point— a few miles above 
Havre — which is clearly marked in the chart 
of 1834. The main channel also shifted about 
in the estuary, and showed a tendency to break 
up into tw'o or three cliannels at a place where 
the iiiliueiices of the flood and ebb tides seemed 
nearly alike and in some sense balancing. The 
model thus reproduced very nearly the conditions 
of the real estuaiy forty or fifty years ago, before 
the training-walls which exist at present were 
begun ; but the depth of the channels was not 
as great — as reijresentcd by the proportionately 
large vertical scale — as in the real river, on 
account, as Mr Vernon-Harcourt supposes, of the 
small scouring influence possessed by the iiiiniite 
currents in tlie model. ‘The sand,’ he says, ‘in 
fact cannot be reduced to a fineness corresponding 
to the scale of the model, whilst the friction 
on the bed is not diminished equivalently to the 
reduction in volume of the cuiTeut.’ 

The silver sand used nt fii’st w’us found to be 
too heavy, and not sufliciently mobile for the 
model. In carrying on the experiments various 
substances were tried, to imitate the suspended 
sediment carried down by the river, the desider- 
atum being something ‘insoluble in water, easily 
scoured, and therefore not pasty or sticky, and 
st)|^ciently fine or light to be carried in suspen- 
sion 1;o some extent by the currents in the model, 
and not merely rolled along the bottom like the 
silver sand.’ After trying pumice in powder, 
flower of sulphur, pounded coke, fuller’s earth, 
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lupine seed, coffee-grounds, all of which proved 
unsatisfactory for various reasons, Mr Vernon- 
Hai'court found a kind of fine sand with a small 
admixture of peal on Chobham Ooiumon, which 
suited his purpose. With this sand he formed 
the bed of the estuary. 

In 1848, training- works w'cre commenced in the 
Seine estuary. Tlie original iiiLcntioii was to con- 
tinue the trained channel down as fur as llonfleur, 
on the soutliern side ; and to prolong one or both 
of the training- walls towards Havre, which is 
situated farther down the river on the opposite 
side, the interests of both these ports having to 
be considereil: In 1870, the training- walls had 
reached Berville, about thirteen miles above Havre. 
At this stage the works were suddenly stopped in 
the interests of the port of Havre, on account of 
the large unexpected deposits which were taking 
place behind the training- walls, and at the sides 
of the wide estuary below tbein. Many ditterent 
schemes have been yu’oposed, especially within the 
last few years, for extending these works with 
the object of training and deepening the shifting 
channel below Berville, and improving the access 
to Honlleur without endangering the approaches 
to Havre. 

After having reprodiiceil in his model the state 
of the estuaiy before the training-walls were con- 
structed, Mr Vernon-Harcourt next proceeded to 
insert strips of , tin, to represent tlie training- walls 
as they are at present. Tlie.se strips were cut to 
the proper heights according to tlie scales, and 
bent to shape, and inserted piece by piece ; the 
model being worked for some lime after eacdi 
piece was put in, in oriler to imitate as closely 
as possible the real conditions. The result was 
that the foreshores at the buck of the training- 
wails were raised by accretions of sand, and the 
channel between the walls Wiis scoured out in the 
model UH in the actual estuary. Also the accre- 
tions exn led down beyond tlie ends of the walls 
as far as llonfleur on the left bank, and Hoc 
Point on the rigid, and a certain channel near 
Harfleur was filled up — all these changes corre- 
spoiuliug with the actual changes in the Seine. 

The siiocess of tliesc experiments with the exist- 
ing walls gives encouragement to suppose that 
the further experiments afterwards carried out to 
try the ell'ects of several of the proposed schemes 
do really imlicate more or less exactly what would 
ensue in each case if the works were constructed. 

The schemes experimented on may be divided 
into three classes: (1) Outlet of estuary consider- 
ably restricted. Channel trained inside towards 
outlet. (2) Channel traine<l in sinuous line, 
expanding towards * outlet, but kept muTow aP 
changes of curvature. And (3) channel trained 
in us direct a course as practicable and expanding 
regularly to outlet. Tlie hist form of chann^ : 
proves to be decidedly tlie must promising. Ini 
the first class of schemes thtire is a tendency 
the formation of a bar in front of the narrowed; 
outlet, also tlie channel tends to be irregular, tev;: 
depth, and deposits necumulate inside the estUiW'jrl: 
while in the second clas.s, the ailvantages exj)e<Jlwi' 
by the designers through making use of 
at the concave face of bends were not 

These experiments may prove .very 
only as affording guidance in the ^ 

fichetne fo;^ the training- works in the' 
ary, but also as indicating some 
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for the guidance of ^harbour engineers in other 
places. Direct experiments on inodels for each 
estuary where harbour-works are contemplated 
would be very desirable, where* possible, in oi*der 
to reproduce the special conditions of the estuary 
to be investigated. 


MB GATHERWICK’S PRODIGAL. 

Theee was a pause in the Gatherwick office. 
The half-hour after five had rung out some 
minutes before ; six was closing-time ; and it w'as 
one of the articles of Mr M'Callum’s creed that it 
was injurious to the constitution to pass straight 
from the whirl of business to the chill outside air. 
Mr M‘CaIlum was chief-clerk ; there were but two ; 
and whenever it wjis practicable — that is to say 
whenever Mr Gatherwick himself was not present 
in person — he made a point of allowing a suitable 
margin for general conversation, before the two 
descended the stairs mid set their faces home- 
wards. 

It was Mr M*Callum, of course, who was leading 
the conversation to-night, and tlie subject of all 
others that liad come to the front was the case of 
the Prodigal Son, suggested possildy by a circum- 
stance that had occurred that same morning. 
Among tlie letters by tlie second post bad been 
one in a big dashing hand, which without reading 
further than the head of the first page, Mr 
Gatherwick had promptly put into a fresh en- 
velope and re-directed, presumably to tlie place 
it had come from ; but he had posted it himself, 
instead of leaving it with the others to the junior 
clerk, Davidson. Davidson took a special interest 
in that dashing handwriting, and was labouring 
under a sense of injury accordingly. 

‘For myself, I never miite agreed with all tlie 
fuss that was made over that young renega<le,’ Mr 
M'Callum was remarking with an emphatic flourish 
of his ruler. * It’s not the practice, in these days 
at anyrate ; and I ’d not advise any one to follow 
his example on tlie chance of getting the like 
reception.’ 

*Then you would have left him to starve, I 
suppose V returned Davidson, who represented the 
entire audience. 

*Not entirely — moderation in all things. He 
might have been taken in on probation for a time, 
till they saw how far his reform was to be 
depended upon. — No; on the whole, I’m not 
saying but I agree with Mr Gatherwick.’ 

‘Mr Gatherwick is obliged to you, sir,’ said a 
deep voice from behind ; ‘ but, instead of discussing 
'matters that do not concern you, kindly put up 
your books and go.’ 

Mr M*Callum collapsed. He did os ho was 
bidden in perfect silence, too overcome even to 
attempt an apology. Davidson followx‘d him as 
swiftly as possible, and Mr Gatherwick w’as left in 
soli^ry possession of the field. A limited and 
very austy field ; but the stiffest battle of his 
prosperous life had fought out llicre. It w'as 
the oJ4 story : his only son, easy, careless, thought- 
leSSr^in dll respects the antipodes of his father-r- 
.inisiakes in the cash-book — inmiiries hushed up—* 
and banishment. That had happened 
two yeaia ago, and this morning’s w^as the third 
.letter that Md been sent back unread, t 

Gatherwick was at one end of the pole, Mr 


M‘Callum at the other, yet both held precisely the 
same view on one subject. The prodigal in that 
old parable had been forgiven much too easily ; 
the lather had exhibited an amiable weakness that 
was altogether reprehensible under the circum- 
stances. Mr Gatherwick involuntarily commended 
himself for his sounder principles, and felt that 
he had done righteously in returning that unread 
letter. 

And yet, somewhere underneath was a faint 
uneasy sense of discomfort— of something w^anting. 
For wduit end was he working now? He had 
no irreproachable elder eon to fall back upon. 
Hospi tills and almshouses are useful institutions, 
but few' men labour with enthusiasm for their sole 
behoof. He might endow' another school, perhaps j 
but there appeared to be schools in abundance 1 
already, and he himself w'as a self-taught man. ! 
Mr Gatherw'ick abruptly w'ound up liis reflections | 
at this unsatisfactory stage, locked up his safes 
and rooms, and hurried away dow’ii the stairs and 
through the busy gas-lighted streets to his hand- 
some solitary house, wherein dw'elt no one person 
to wuitch and wait for his advent. 

The letter went back whence it came — not very 
far ; it was from an English seaport town this 
time ; the last had been fiom New' York, It 
w'ent back, and w’as greeted with sore dismay. 

‘That is the last time 1 will ever trouble him, 
Nell,’ said Maurice Gatherw'ick, the younger, 
flinging it into the fire. ‘ He does not know' W’liat 
forgiveness means, and he need not begin to learn 
now, as far as 1 am concerned.’ 

Nell looked up from her stitching with a ‘dis- 
appointed face. ‘ 0 Maurice, I was so sui'e he 
w'ould tell you to come home wdien he found you 
w’ere so near. What are we to do ?’ 

‘Don’t fret, Nell. I’ll have a hunt round the 
shipping houses here ; and if the worst comes to 
the w'orst, well, W'c can go back to Glasgow on our 
ow'ii account.’ 

‘ Do you think it’s bet^ause — because you married 
me?’ she asked anxiously a minute or tw'o after. 

‘No, Nell ; that it certainly is not. He has not 
even read the letter, nothing but the address to 
w'hich he could send it back again.’ 

Wlieu Maurice set out lo the far country — New 
York in his case — Nell and her mother had been 
fellow-passengers. ^ The mother had been ailing 
all the journey, and die<l the day before they 
reached Sandy Hook. Nell was left solitary, 
almost penniless. Maurice’s sole fortune was two 
hundred pounds, descended to him from his 
mother. What could have been a more suitable 
arrangement than that tliey should marry and 
combine their joint misfortunes ? 

Somehow' the States had not proved the Eldo- 
rado they had expected. There Maurice gained 
his first pei'sonal experience of poverty. He had 
no associations of that kind with his own feountry, 
and naturally came to the conclusion that once ; 
back, it w'oiud be an easier matter to fmd^ some ) 
employment that w'ould eke out their scanty 
means, beside the liope that Mr Gatherwick might 
relent and be w'illing to overlook the past miser- 
able folly. But that hope had to be struck out of : 
their calculations now*, and they were not through I 
the first w'eek yek ' ] 

The shipping houses followed suit ‘There is j 
only one course left, Nell j w^e must go back to i 
Glasgow,’ Maurice aimounced at the end of the 
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second week. ‘There will be a better chance 
there for me ; I know the places.' 

And 80 the little tent was pitched once niore, 
and Maurice found himself back among the old 
haunts — with a diflference. Then he had been a 
rich man’s son and heir, now he was one of the 
rank and file, and the rank and file were incon- 
veniently plentiful, it seemed to him, during that 
long quest after a clerkship. 

‘Ilurrah ! I’ve got it at last,’ he cried, one 
rainy night, leaping up the stairs into the shabby 
sitting-room. ‘ Forty pounds a year, and a steady 
rise of a pound. Why, in seventy years I ’ll have 
^ — I ’ll have one hundred and ten ! — Never mind, 
Nell ; it’s better than doing nothing.’ 

‘ A great deal better,’ assented Nell cheerfully. 
‘ It will seem quite a fortune after all the failures ; 
only I do think you ought to be worth more than 
that, Maurice.’ 

1 used to think so too ; but all depends from 
what point you look at it! Davidson at our office 
had forty, and it never occurred to riie that it was 
too little. I sliould like to see tliut lad again,’ he 
went on, starting off on a new track, as was his 
fashion. ‘He would have done anytliing forme 
in those days. I’ll look him up when we get 
settled down here.’ 

They were both thankful for this clerkship, 
very thankful ; but when one lias been in a cer- 
tain groove for a lifetime, it is not easy changing 
into another, and those two idle desultory years 
had not been altogether the best training for a 
daily steady grind. Maurice liked pleasure and 
sunshine and ease generally ; prodigals are not 
usually a race of immaculate heroes ; time and 
space granted, his prospects of attaining the giddy 
height of that hundred and ten stipend were but 
faint. The novelty wore off in the first three 
days, and then it was only sheer nece.ssity for 
himself and Nell that kept him to his post. 

‘ I understand those husk banquets now very 
well,’ he remarked one day to Nell ; ‘ but if that 
prodigal had had my stool and forty pounds a 
year, he would have hurried off home even 
quicker than he did.’ 

‘Don’t you think you might try once more?’ 
suggested Nell half under her breath. ‘ He has 
no one but yon.’ 

‘’No,’ said Maurice decidedly; ‘that’s settled. 
I sent a message to Daviilsoii to come and look us 
up to-night. Can we afford to give him a cup of 
tea, Nell?’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ laughed Nell ; ‘ two, if you don’t 
mind it being a little weak. They say it’s bad 
for the nerves too strong.’ 

‘I couldn’t sny, it’s so long since we bad a 
chance of judging. Nevermind; Davidson is not 
particular.’ 

Maurice had an extra turn at the grindstone 
that day, and did not reach home for some time 
after the visitor’s arrival. Nell was sitting by 
the l&re, trying to keep up the conversation, with 
rather indifferent success. She broke off with a 
sigh of relief at the sound of her husband’s foot 
on the stivirs. Davidson flushed a sudden uncom- 
fortable scarlet ; he got up o4f his seat, and then 
^od gnisping the back and hesitating. How- 
evet, there was no hesitation about Maurice ; lie 
greeted his fathers clerk as if they had parted 
yesterday, and under the most ordinary circum- 
stances, and were meeting now in the paternal 
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mansion, instead of this fourth-flat threadbare 
lodging. 

‘ And you are still in the old place, my boy ? 
and MHJallum teto ? just as usual,’ 

‘Yes, sir. — I’;u glad to see you back, Mr 
Maurice ; the place has not been right since you 
went. — Are you— are you V 

‘ No, Davidson ; 1 ’m 7tot. — Don’t run away 
with any ideas of that kind. That ended some 
time ago. I have just got to peg on here and help 
myself.’ 

‘ But do you like it, Mr Maurice V 

‘Candidly speaking, I can’t say I do ; hut needs 
must, you know.’ 

Davidson looked nusntisffcd. ‘It doesn’t seem 
right,’ he was beginning dolefully. 

Maurice interrupted his lamentation. ‘It’s no 
use crying over spilt milk, my boy. Take you a 
solemn warning by my case, and don’t slide into 
crooked ways. Vou don’t slide back again os 
smoothly, by any means. — Now, draw up your 
chair, and we will have some tea.* 

That was the first of Davidson’s visits. They 
continued regularly all the rest of the winter ; 
through the hot stilling summer, when only dust 
and heat spoke of the green glory that hovered 
over the whole land beyond this wikleniess of 
stone and lime. Maurice longed as he had never 
I longed in his life for one sight of tossing waves 
and breezy moors ; oidy there was the landlady 
and the Initcher and the baker, and a whole army 
of smaller satellites planted between, barring the 
way. 

‘ Davidson, stay behind to-night ; I wish to 
speak to you,’ said Mr (lather wick in a peremp- 
tory voice, one day when that dusty summer was 
I merging into autumn. He was opening his 
I private door as he spoke, and he passed in and 
I shut it to with an ominous click. 

, Mr M‘<''allnm twirled round on his stool to 
inspect t ^ delimiuent * AY hat pranks have you 
been up to now, Davidson ?’ 

‘ None that I know of,’ was the answer ; ‘ un- 
less’ ff’bere be stopped, with a sudden fear 

that he did know, and tiiat there would be a bad 
half-hour before him. How it could have come 
to his niaslcr’s cars puzzled him ; he had never 
mentioned Mr Maurice’s name even to M‘Callimi. 

‘Well,’ pursued Mr M‘Callum curiously, ‘there 
is something, and you know that quite well. 
Better make a clean breast of it at once. Don’t 
wait till it’s a case of disappearing, like — well- 
like some one wlio shall be nameless. The down- 
ward track is easy, but tliere ’s no turning back, 
mind.’ 

‘ There ought to he a turning back,’’8fiid David- 
son gloomily; ‘it’s hard lines if one slip is to bl? 
reckoned up against one always.’ 

Mr M‘Callnm whistled. ‘So you have h&m 
slipping. I thought as mych, and you carrot 
say I have not warned you often enough ii^gpaitoat 
trying that prodigal business.' 

AVilh a solemn .shake of the head, Mr 
turned round to his desk again. Thara 
sounds of some one moving about the 
and Mr Gatherwick might reappear , 
moment ; and in much uneasinew OX spirit David- 
son also went on with his invoicing, - , >; 

‘Now,, then,’ began Mr Gatherwick 
when six had arrived and, v^y 
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M^Calluzn had retired down-staira — * How long 
have you been in communication with my son, 
may I ask V 

‘ Since last January,’ came the unwilling 
answer. ^ i 

* Indeed, knowing it to be against my orders.’ 

* I didn’t know it, sir,’ said Davidson, blushing 
at his own audacity. ‘ Yon never said we were 
not to s^ak to him, and Mr Maurice was very^ 
kind to me when he was liere.’ 

* It is not to happen again,’ said Maurice’s father 
decidedly. * I will have no go-betweens in this 
office. Mr Maurice ought to have known better 
than to employ you in such a capacity.* 

‘ He had no thought of any such thing,’ began 
the culprit earnestly ; ‘and he’s working so hard, 
he that’ 

* That is enough,’ interrupted his master. * Pay 
attention to what I have said. — That is all ; you 
m^ go now.’ 

Davidson’s strongest point was not valour ; he 
went down disconsolately. At the end of tlie 
street he encountered M‘Oallum ; not that that 
gentleman was waiting there for tlie purpose, only 
seeing — as ho mentally phrased it— tliat thei-e wa.s 
a screw loose somewhere, it was but considerate to 
try to put it right, the first step of course being to 
find out which sci’ew it was. 

But that was the difficulty. Davidson flatly 
declined to give him any information about the 
matter, and thereby laid the foundation of a cool- 
ness that for weeks after completely took the gilt 
off those constitutional half-hoiiis before closing- 
time. 

Winter set in early that year, early and very 
bleakly. Week after week the bitter east winds 
went driving down the streets which Maurice 
Oathcrwick trudged daily back and forwards, 
scantily clothed, and often scantily fed ; little 
wonder that he felt it keenly. 

* I think we must be growing old, Nell,’ he 
remarked one night as he came in with blue 
fingers and chattering teeth. ‘ I used to enjoy 
frost and snow thoroughly, instead of shivering 
along after this fashiun. They wiy you do feel 
the cold more when you are getting on in life.’ 

* It is a new overcoat you are needing, Maurice,’ 
she said,' stirring the tiny lire to a blaze. 

* Couldn’t we manage one ? It is such a long way 

;to that office, and you must keep well.’ 

* Nell, do you know how much cash 1 possess at 
this present moment? Just tliree-aiid-ninepence. 
If you will persuade any tailor to furnish one for 
that, you are heartily welcome to try. After- 

j wards, you might look up a shoemaker on tlie 
same terras ; I am needing boots worse still ; look j 
at those.’ I 

); Nell shook her head. 

, ^ ^Well, well,’ said Maurice, with an attempt at 
lookiiig resigned, ‘ aijpther month, and the worst 
: of the winter will be over, if we can only hold 

./.OUiV/: 

V- If-—.. Before that month was over, the prodi- 
gal’s brief oweer w'aa enClJld. U tterly ii nfi tted for 
the battla, either by nature or training, it ended as 
; any one might have safely foretold from the first. 
:jpne morhing hOtwaa not equal to going down to 
i ;i$he office ; ha would rest and go fresh to-morrow ; 
l to^^montiw he did not want to leavf his bed, 

l ch^ doctor had to be hastily sent for. 


The doctor spoke of a touch of pleurisy, and a 
constitution below par, and promised to send in a 
bottle of medicine and come again to-morrow. 

Nell put on her bonnet after dark and raced 
round to Davidson’s lodging. 

‘ He looks so ill,’ she sobbed out ‘ Oh, do go 
and tell his father ; he wants better food and so 
many things we cannot get.’ 

‘ It ’ll not make any difference, Mrs Maurice. 
You don’t know what Mr Gather wick is when he 
makes up his mind.’ 

‘ But for his own son. Do go and tell him,’ 
pleaded Nell. 

‘ It ’a as much as my place is worth,’ said 
Davidson, agliast beyond measure. ‘But it’s Mr 
Maurice. I ’ll try it.’ 

Nell went back to her husband. Davidson 
buttoned up hia coat without giving himself tiuie 
to think, and hurried off to the dull stately house 
where Maurice had been bom and brought up. 

‘ See Mr Gatherwick !*AVhy, lie ’a just at dinner,’ 
said the scandalised man to wlioiu he made his 
request. 

‘Dinner or not, you must tell him it’s im- 
portant.’ 

The mail debated for a moment ; bo was new to 
the situation, and perhaps scarcely realised the 
risk. He opened a door close by, and Davidson 
could hear the message delivered. 

‘There’s the young man from the office, sir, 
Davidson by name, wishing to see you, and won’t 
take no denial.’ 

‘ Davidson? Show him in.’ 

With his first glance down the bi’illiantly lighted 
table, there Hashed across the visitor some odd 
fancy about the fatted calf ; it was there in abund- 
ance ; but this father was eating it alone. 

‘Well, what has brought you out here?’ de- 
manded Mr Gatherwick without laying down his 
fork. — ‘ You may leave the room,’ with a glance at 
the man in waiting. 

‘It’s Mr Maurice, sir; he’s very ill, and his 
wife’s frightened about him. fcshe’stoo poor to 
get him what he ought to liave.’ 

At that same table — Davidson could have 
touched the spot with liis hand — had once stood 
Maurice’s chair. Perhaps Mr Gatherwick thought 
of it also for one fleeting instant before he remem- 
bered his principles. 

‘ The old stoiy/ he said impatiently. * We have 
heard it all before. I thought I told you some 
time ago that I would have no communication 
between you.’ 

‘ And 1 have never been there since,’ said David- 
son; ‘but’ — for the first time daring to assert 
himselt in opposition to the great Mr Gatherwick 
— ‘I’ve not forgotten him, and I’m going straight 
to him now.’ 

The fatted calf might have played unmolested 
in its native fields, for all Mr Gatherwick con- 
sumed after his clerk’s depoiture. He had be- 
lieved in and stood by certain rules and principles 
all his life ; his son had gone counter to both. If 
he were to bring him back to-inoiTo>v and put him 
in the old place, how long would it last? Could 
he risk that sore disgrace a second time ? Possibly 
at no distant date. This exile meant more to hy^ 
than it could to Maurice. ' He had lost the most 
by it : a solitary old age stretched before him ; 
better that, than to build up fresh plans with a 
broken faith i‘or foundation. Maurice was young, 
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* and would find out new interests — nay, had found 
them already. Nothing ever troubled him long, 
thought the father bitterly; and he sat still and 
made no sign, while the uow hours ticked them* 
selves past. 

Davidson went away to M^Callum in the 
sudden revolt, and told him the tale of Maurice^s 
wrongs. M‘Oallum listened in much perplexity. 
His theories about prodigals were well known ; 
had he not reiterated them over and over again in 
Davidson^s unwilling ears? And yet he, too, had 
liked Mr Maurice ; prodigals often are rather like- 
able people — he would go and see liini at anyrate, 
and there would be no harm done if they took 
some jelljr or wine with them. 

‘ 1 believe it was black currant jelly they used 
to give me when I was ill,’ he remarked on the 
way. ^ We had better buy a pot ; it’s said to be 
strengthening stufl', if you give it a fair trial.’ 

This patient was past giving it a fair trial ; 
he smiled faintly up in M‘Callum’s perplexed face 
— talked a little disconnectedly about Nell, and his 
father, and school -pranks long ago — and finally 
drifted away to a much farther country just before 
daybreak. 

Nell laid her face down on the pillow beside 
him with a burst of passionatti tears. ‘ We were 
poor, and hungry, and cold often ; but he never 
said an unkiml word to either mother or me since 
the first day we saw him ; and I’ll love him — I’ll 
love the very sound of his name all the days of my 
life.’ 

And some of us — not prodigals by several 
degrees — need not complain if we get no better 
epitaph. 

There is something to be said on both sides. 
Wtis ever yet a flawless unassailable case re- 
corded 1 Cheap victories are worth, little. Mr 
Gatherwick vindicated his principles thoroughly, 
carried them out to the end; but there are times 
when he sits alone at nights listening to that clock 
ticking out the hours, and feels that die would give 
all his wealth for one sight of the young face 
that lapsed out of the march long before its time, 
for lack of a helping word he might have spoken* 
— a hand that he might liave stretched out. 


GIBRALTAR A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

The celebration of the tercentenary of tlie Armada 
raised a transitory interest in Spanish hi.story, 
and, consequently, in anything connected with our 
occupation of the mighty Rock-fortress of (Rb- 
raltar, to obtain which so many hard-fought battles 
and sieges have been withstood, and to retain 
which requires a strong garrison of troops ever 
ready for any possible though not probable emer- 
gency. A perusal of the archives of the garrison 
since it came into our possession in 1704 gives a 
little insight into the curious customs and mode 
of carrying on the government of the place ; and 
the fcfllowing extracts, collected from the General 
Oi*ders published between 1700 and 1800, will no 
doubt prove interesting. 

Desertion seems to have been a source of much 
trouble to successive governor^ of Gibraltar. In 
B^tember 1757 the following General Order was 
; ‘Four men wilt be shot for desertion on 
Windmill Hill in presence of the whole garrison. — 
Jiy order of Hie courUmartiaV These poor fellows 
fared badly ; and no doubt a similar fate would 


have befallen the four men referred to in the 
next extrac^ but for the kind recommendation 
of the Spanish general : ‘ In accordance with the 
convention, the Spaniards have returned to the 
garrison four deserters. The Spanish general 
having been pleased to beg the governor not to 
inllict the full penalty, it is hereby ordered that 
three of them have a yellow paper put in their 


is hereby ordered that 


a yellow paper put in their 
►r to the King, Country, and 


hats, written “Traitor to the King, Country, and 
Religion,” and the other, who has added robbery 
to his crime, has a green paper, with “ Traitor to 
his King, Country, and Religion, and a Thief,” 
and be marched through the town.’ 

In .some cases it would appear that ‘ one more 
chance ’ was given, according to the humanity or 
temper for the time being of the governor ; for 
instance: ‘James Jewett, of Brigadier Clayton’s 
I'egiment, has been shot ; he, with five other men, 
having been condemned for desertion. At the 
place of execution, two were reprieved, and the 
remainder drew lots for their lives, Jewett being 
the loser.’ And not only were the soldiers them- 
selves suflferers, but the officer came in for a sliare 
of the ]>enalty when the deserter escaped alto- 
gether : ‘Be it known for the future that if 
any officer’s .servant tlesert when absent from the 
regiment, the said officer shall replace him with 
a good recruit, or pay twenty-five dollars for the 
uon-efiective.’ 

Summary vengeance was also placed in the 
power of the sentries, as would appear from the 
following: ‘Yesterda}^ during bathing, one of 
tlie soldiers had the audacity to swim off and 
desert. Sentries are now commanded to fire on 
any man who swims beyond fifty yards and 
refirses to return when ordered.’ 

ihuiishments were heavy and swift ; and no 
doubt the discipline of the garrison required a 
strong hand. For example: ‘Private Thomas 

to receive ten hundred lashes with a cat-o’- 

niue-tails, s* much of the punishment as he can 
bear to h eceived at one time on the Grand 
Parade, and the rest afterwards ; the last fifty 
lashes will be administered by the common Imng- 
m'ln between the Southport and Waterport gates, 
where he will be dniinined out of the gaiTison 
witli a halter round his neck.* 

Occasionally, when special works were being 
executcil and labour wa.s costly, it was found an 
advantage to give prisoners a chance of avoiding 
some part of their sentence. In 1749, General 
Bland issued the subjoined Order : ‘ Men sen- 
tenced by court-martial to corporal punishment 
may commute the saim? by working on the new 
road to the signal station, as follows : fifty to one 
hundred hishes, one day’s work ; one hundred to 
two hundred lashes, two days’ work ; and so on* 
Order, General Bland.* . 

Politics could not be so freely indulged in aS 

at the present day, for ‘Mr is hereby ordered, 

out of the garrison for diinkiiig the health of the ; 
Pretender. If he has not leu in two hours 
this, he will bu forcibly turned- out.’ ^ 

The post of executioner at the period 
have been anything but a sinecure. He required 
special protection. ‘Samuel Lewis 
duly appointed executioner for thifl^ ? 

governor orders that no pemn^haU 
abuse to the said Lewie, cither by 
or strikiac or upbraiding him on 
unpleasant duties— on pain of the 
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ment* And the above Order being ineffectual, we 
find shortly afterwards that ‘Notwithstandir^ the 
Order lately issued, the governor finds that Lewis 
the executioner has been abused by soldiers and 
others throwing stones at him, breaking his head, 
and maltreating him grossly. Whoever shall be 
found, hereafter, acting in a similar manner in 
face of these Orders shall be . whippel^l severely 
by the said executioner until he is satisfied.* 

The jailer, even, was not allowed to possess a 
feeling heart, as the following Order implies : 
*It is reported that the provost-sergeunt of the 
Moorish castle does not inflict the whole of the 
punishment awaitled to prisoners under his care. 
JNow it is ordered that, in futui'e, when this 
occurs he shall receive the remainder himself.* 

The common executioner was not the only 
person who became obnoxious to the inhabitants. 
On the occasion of the visit to the garrison of the 
Alcalde of Tetuaii it became necessary to appoint 
a man specially to protect him and his suite : 
* During the \d8it of the Alcalde of Tetuau an 
orderly sergeant shall be atbiched to the Moor 
who is his secretary, to prevent the sailors or 
soldiers abusing him un<l his countrymen.* 

Gambling and billiard-playing were rife then, 
as now: ‘Billiards shall not be played after secoiul 
gun-fire in the evening, on peril of having the 
table broken to pieces and burned on the public 
parade.’ — ‘Gaming, especially the game of “Devil- 
and-the-Taylors’* and “skittles,” will not be allowed 
in any winehouse,’ — ‘Between June Ist and Sep- 
tember 13th no soldier will be allowed to play at 
fives.* 

Robbery had to he dealt with in the absence 
of police and detectives. Amongst* the troops, 
petty pilfering of the food and clothing having 
ueen discovered, an Order was i.ssiie(l to meet the 
case : ‘ It having been divulged that soldiers have 
a method of surreptitiou.sly disposing of their 
necessaries, which they call “fighting a cock,’* 
the governor now positively orders that this prac- 
tice be discontinued, otherwise tJie men belonging 
to the barrack-room where this custom takes place 
will pay the value of the said necessaries.’ And 
as this was not successful, possibly from favour- 
itism, the governor determined to make some one 
responsible ; ‘ It being evident tliat no robberies 
can be committed but what may be discovered by 
the sergeants and corptnals, it is ordered that 
they pay for all if the offender is not brought to 
light.^ When a robber Ivas caught lie was made 

an example of: ‘John , who committed the 

robbery at t)|e storehouse, will be executed at 
guard-mounting to-morrow morning at the said 
storehouse. The body, with a label on the breast, 
on 'which is written the word “Plunderer,” to 
^remain hanging till sunset.’ 

; , Not only were the rations of the soldiers stolen, 
but the charges actually abstracted from the guns, 
for what pui*pose otjier than mischief is mysteri- 
ous : ^ Some evil person having been so unsoldier- 
l&e and scandalous- as to have drawn the charges 
and stolen the gunpowder from eighteen guns, a 
reward of one hundtJl? dollars is oflered lor the 
; deteetlon of the infamous thief.— The punishment 
, ds dea^;^ 

> ' A^ Order was promulgated, call- 

upon the dvillnhabit^^ to turn themselves 
ipecM <xm8taM the putting down of 
i ‘Every night, certain inhabitants armed 


with a permit from the town-iniyor must patrol 
the streets to prevent robberies. The inuitary 
patrols are not to interfere with them, but must 
render assistance if required.^ And during the 
day, officers and non-commissioned officers com- 
manding guards are to send out patrols frequently 
with their arms unloaded to kill every dog they 
see going about the streets. They are not to fire 
at any dog, but to kill by stabbing or some other 
way.’ 

The extermination of dogs here referred to 
must have been a wholesome practice worthy of 
imitation at the present time, when the streets 
of the garrison are overrun by mongrels of all 
shapes and sizes. Many of these are; however, 
only day-visitors from Spain, trained to smuggle 
tobacco, which is fixed upon their backs and sides 
like pack-saddles ; in wliich state they are sent 
off to their homes in the Spanish lines, running 
the chance of a stray shot from some cara- 
binero. 

Horses and donkeys appear to have been a 
source of annoyance to tJie governor at some 
period, for lie gives notice that, ‘Any donkeys 
loose in the town are to become the property of 
the person taking them away ; and any straying 
on the ramparts are to be shot by the sentnes.' — 
‘If any horses arc found on the hill to-morrow, 
the governor will order out a firing-party and 
shoot them.’ — And, again, he aims a blow at 
horse-racing : ‘ In consequence of the rioting and 
disorders which liappeneil yesterday, the governor 
expressly forbids any more liorse-racing.’ But this 
has since been rescinded, as racing is now one of 
the chief amusements of the garrison. 

The sentries at the English lines required con- 
tinual watching and strict discipline to keep them 
up to their duties. The Orders dealing with 
tliern are very numerous, and a few of the most 
quaint are selected. Here is a funny one : ‘Tlie 
court-martial assembled to decide whether a sentry 
quitting his post before relieved, or found sleeping 
(m duty, should be punished by “running the 
gantlet,” or whipped at his post, according to the 
custom of the garrison ever since it came into the 
hands of the English ; resolved, that in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of twigs, “nmning the 
gantlet” cannot be continued, and tlie duty of 
the garrison being very heavy, no time can be 
spared to collect them.’ 

The following may have acted as a suggestion 
to Lord Wolseley : ‘ It is intended shortly to issue 
a little treatise or pocket-book for the instruction 
of officers and solcliers of this garrison, wherein 
they may leani what is in future to be considered 
a breach of duty deserving ))unisliment. From 
it tliey will discover that a sentry-box and a 
shower of rain can justify a sentry in acting in 
a maimer that lias hitherto been looked upon as 
a most notorious breach of discipline.’ 

When the gates were locked at evening gun- 
fire, a special salute was required for the keys : 
‘ All guards to rest and beat a march to the keys, 
town -guard excepted.’ And a good attempt at 
keeping sentries awake was devised by this Order : 
‘ All sentries >vho> do not cry out “ All ’a well ’* 
every two minutes shall be pu*i/^hed with 
hunared lashes.’ 

The art of saluting gracefully was duly im^ 
pressed upon the troops, oven at this early date : 
‘When a soldier passes an officer, he shall look 
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kim respectfully in the face and carry liis hand 
gracefully to his head in salute.’ 

From the next excei^pt it would appear that 
some special distaste for the duty was felt by the 
sergeant-major referred to, or surely a verbal 
command to attend the court-martial would have 
met the case : ‘ Captain — being appointed 
president of the court-martial to be holaen to- 
morrow, the sergeant-major of hia regiment will 
attend the said court and write down the pro 
ceedings.’ 

At the commencement of the present century, 
an epidemic of smallpox visited the Rock. This 
caused the issue of an Order stating that ‘ Cowpox 
being not so contagions as smallpox, a general 
inoculation for the former disease is hereby 
ordered,’ And afterwards, the sight of victims 
being obnoxious to the inhabitants, an Order was 
put out defining that ‘People marked with the 
smallpox are not permitted to stand at their 
doors or go into the streets. No mackerel to be 
suffered to come into town. — By order.* Where 
the ‘mackerel joke’ — if it is a joke— comes in, 
is not sufficiently explicit. And when scurvy 
attacked the troops, thirty thousand lemons and 
two thousand pounds of onions were issued in 
accordance with the Order quoted below : ‘Lemons 
and onions will be issued to the troops without 
stint, on account of the prevailing scurvy.’ 

The following summary Order speaks for itself : 
‘ Ships coming into the bay without showing their 
colours arc to be fired upon, and the cost of the 
shot recovered when the port-dues are col- 
lected.’ 

The creditors of the civil and military in- 
habitants had evidently been ‘walking round’ 
the governor previous to the publication of the 
following : * When the bounty-money is paid, all 
good soldiers are expected to pay their debts, 
and it is recommended to all volunteers also 
to apnly at least half of the amount in a similar 
liquidation.’ 

Fishermen supplying fish to the garrison seem 
to have been somewhat arbitrarily dealt with. 
An Order was early promulgated that no fish 
whatever was to be olfered for sale until the 
governor’s table was supplied ; but in 1759 this 
edict was modified by Lonl Home, ns follows ; 
‘ It having been represented to the governor that 
the practice of bringing fish to the convent 
for selection by IJis Excellency’s servant, before 
being allowed to dispose of same to the general 
public, was a hurt to them, Lord Home hereby 
cancels that Order ; but commands that they 
do not sell or dispose of any of their fish before 
the governor’s servant has bouglit what may be 
required for his table ; and the servant employed 
for that purpose will have orders to be early 
at the market every morning, and to acquaint 
the officer of the guard as soon as he has bought 
suffiiSient.’ 

It is apparent that considerable jealousy and 
bickering were engendered by the fish question. 
The governor having been supplied, various 
favoured individuals got the* next pick, to the 
aijpoyance of general public ; and upon 
repftsenting the mattfer to the authorities, the 
follo^Ving General Order came out : ‘ Whereas 
several fishermen have offended by bringing their 
best fish into the town for particular persons, 
instead of displaying it in the public market 
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— it is ordered that all fish must be sold there 
in future, and none hawked or sold about the 
town on pain of* the man being seized and the 
fish forfeited.’ 

What gave rise to the next extracted Order 
is not disclosed : ‘ The governor hopes that for 
the future no person living in the garrison will 
send out. any letter, parchment, or anything else 
into Bpain through the Landport cate, without 
first acquainting him and obtaining liis sanction.’ 
Nor why there slmiild have been any necessity 
to give Orders like the following : ‘ Any man 
who has the mi.sfortunc to be killed is to be 
buried by the guard where it happens, and his 
clothes sent to his regiment’ 

Here is a General Order defining where, how, 
and when people may walk on fine evenings : 
‘Inhabitants are permitted to perambulate the 
streets of the town or tlie road to the New Mole 
and South Barracks till nine r.M. without a light 
After that hour, no one will be permitted to 
be out without a light ; and no innabitant can 
be out after ten without a permit as well os 
a light’ 

The ‘powdered-hair-and-queue’ period was one 
of considerable anxiety to the government, as 
would appear from the following precise General 
Older : ‘In consequence of some officers not having 
hair long enough, and finding it difficult to form 
a quciuj to their head, it is ordered that such 
officers may, for a peiiod restricted to two months, 
during which time the hair will grow, be per- 
mitted to affix a queue otherwise. But on no 
account will the two months bo extended.’ 

Again; ‘On account of the scarcity of flour, 
no soldier will be allowed to powder his hair 
till further orders ; and to economise cartridges, 
each man will have a charge of powder issued 
to him in a cane, and a loose ball, which he 
will carry in the cock of his hat.’ The lost 
mandate s, however, due to the scarcity of 
provisions and ammunition at a moment of peril. 
Butter, too, ran short : ‘ In consequence oi the 
scarcity of butter, an additional supply of bread 
will be issued as an equivalent.* 

Then, on the unexpected arrival of more troops, 
the following Order became necessary : ‘In conse- 
quence of the want of barrack accommodation, 
it is ordered that the four regiments of Kerr, 
Teurce, Egerton, and Bisset sleep their men three 
in a bed, and as many beds in a room as pos- 
sible. These arrangements to be made in the 
morntug.* 

Various governors have been much exercised 
how to prevent suicides, and their detestation of 
the crime m[w be assumed from a perusal of ,' 
the folio win jT Orders : * It is the General’s Orde)j|i 

that Edmund of the — th regiment be placed ^ 

upon the gibbet at llie top of the hill, as a marie r 
of ignominy for liis abominable stupidity and 
wickedness ill disobeying the laws of God W' 
committing suicide.’ — ‘A man of the ---tk rejpr ? 
ment has been so wicked nii|l cowardly : I 

hang himself. The commanding officer is 
therefore to put all possible disgrace 6^ 

IX heinous crime, and treat the 

greatest ignominy. No funeral 

held over it ; but the body shall be 

upward. , ^f or two hours, and tkek ^ 

the line wall like a cat or 

was discovered the skeleton pf 
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foot of the rock, broken to pieces and other- 
wise unrecognisable. The only maiks to dis- 
tinguish which regiment he belonged to were 
the letters “ J. Y.” on his stockings. Any regi- 
ment having lost such a man will apply to the 
town-major forthwith and claim his buneH.’ 

These were the good old days, when the Com- 
mander-in-chief was permitted to carry an um- 
brella without giving ollcncc to the nation : *No 
soldier or officer (except the Commander-in-chief) 
shall carry an umbrella when on duty.’ Still, 
there was an evident wish on the part of the 
government to retain as far as nossible the mili- 
mry ap]»earance of the troops : ‘The General desires 
to express his abtonisliment at meeting an officer 


perly filled up.’ 
Here is an en^ 


MY ORDERLY. 


WHKjff I was ordered up to the hills on duty, 
and left my regiment in the Punjab, I took 
formal leave of my* sepoy ordeily at the door 
of our forsaken bungalow, and presented him 
with all the old newspapers, broken chairs, tin 
boxes, bottles, and sucif other valuables as one 
genei^y leaves behind on seeking new pastures. 
But, to my astonishment, he rushed wildly on 
'|;to the plaiformt just as the train was starting, 
to give a final salute, gasping for breath, with 
' 'grOOt tears trickling down his black cheeks. He 
. 'have mn alter the gari all the way to the 


I station, or gone across country through compounds 
and over walls with wonderful agility for a 
lumbering six-foot Sikh. Anyhow, I was so 
touched by this unexpected di<!play of emotion 
on the part of the simple sepoy, that stretching 
my arm out of the window, I warmly wrung 
his hand in a second farewell. Then I suppose 
he went sorrowfully back to see that nobody had 
appropriated his precious Punches and (haphics^ 
and to haggle over the price of the bottles and 
biscuit- tins in the bazaar, while I rattled away 


to Lahore, sorry to pait with my faithful but 
stupid hdtman. For he was thick-headed to a 


coming from .Spam dressed in a large straw hat 
and au umbrella ; and. as if to add to the bur- 


and au umbrella ; and, as if to add to the bur- 
lesque, another officer riding btdnnd him. The 
General forbids any such indecency iii future, 
and will not grant permits to any officer dressed 
in such an unmilitary manner,’ 

Funerals must have been performed in rather 
a perfunctory way to necessitate this Order : 
‘Chaplains attending fimiTals will please see 
that the grave is fully six feet deep before allow- 
ing the corpse to be lowered, and more par- 
ticularly in the case of sailors buried without 
coffins. And also to see that the grave is pro- 


stupid hdtman. For he w^as thick-headed to a 
degree, and, with an intense desire to please, he 
combined the most astonihliing faculty for working 
mischief and making mistakes in the simplest 
bit of work. 

Once, shortly after he had come to us fresh 
from the lines, two ladies corning to call found 


this smiling giant in the veranda, and on hearing 
that the Memsahib was wdthin, they i)lai’ed in 
his unsuspecting hand several cards. This was 
evidently a new expoiience for Mana Singh ; 
but being apparently some form of (Idk-^Uiai 
is, pobt — be went into the drawing-room, which 
happened to be empty, and laid cards on 


the table on which he had been taught to put 
letters. He then retired bv another tfoor to the 


Here is an encouraging notice, such as we may 
never expect to see issued in these red-tapey 
days: ‘Several valuable suggestions having been 
made to the governor lately by ollicers of the 
garrison, which have been or may be adopted 
and prove advantageous to the king’s service, 
♦ho wishes to invite further useful observations 
and hints from officers of all ranks, assuring them 
that such beneficial discovenea will be publicly 
acknowledged at the proper time by the proper 
authorities? ^ i r 

The following Orders refer to the salutes to i 
be fired on the King’s biitliday : ‘All the guns in 
the garrison to be fired on the king’s birthday.’ 
— ‘This year [1788] fifty guns will be fired for 
the king, and twenty-one for the queen.’ 

We have saved the most important notice till 
the conclusion, because we believe the offer con- 
fined therein has not yet been accepted, and 
it may meet the eye of the delinquent or his 
descendants : ‘ Some gentleman visiting the gov- 
ernor has taken a hat belonging to Mr , and 

left hie own in its place. The governor gives 
notice that the owner of the remaining one may 
exchange hats at the convent, if he plcasca’ 


letters. He then retired by another door to the 
back of the house to think over the matter, 
leaving the ladies to wait outside for a consider- 
able time, uhen they were luckily seen by my 
bearer. After this, nothing would induce Mana 


Singh to face a Indy coming to call, he being 
evidently in dread oi mc'ctiiig the victims of his 


previous enor. 

Ills conversation was absolutely unintelligible, 
the little llinduRtani he knew being obscured 
by a strong Gurmuklii accent ; and his shyness 
when in society, especially in the presence of 
Lidies, was overwhelming. When ho came into 
the room with one of his very numei’oua idiotic 
questions, his feelings generally deprived him 
of the slender powers of speech ho possessed, 
and he had a trick of picking the whitewash 
olf the wall with his nail, while his two big 
toes engaged in a furious battle with each other 
as he stood sneeclilcas with bhaniefaced emotion, 
the picture oi imbecility. When my wife’s risi- 
bility was naturally excited by this display, he 
would join in the laugh with a hysterical giggle 
which continued until he was sent outside to 


It was very risky to send him shopping in 
the bazaar ; there was no laying what he might 
not luvcbt in. After one alarming feat in this 


line, my wife gave up having his assistance in 
her housekeeping. He was sent to buy some 
soap, but evidently misunderstood what was 
wanted. After liaving been absent the whole 


day, during which, as he himself explained, he 
had ransacked both the Sadr Bazaar and the 


had ransacked both the Sadr Bazaar and the 
native city, he appeared triumphantly in the 
evening with a large living snake tied up in a 
cloth, which reptil^ he proudly let loose on the 
floor to everybody’s consternation. Luckily, the 
snake was harmless ; yet it was a most iln- 


desirable article of domestic economy, the very 
antithesis' of soap, and so the crestfallen orderly 


antithesis of soap, and so the crestfallen orderly 
had to return it the next day. 

He was not a shikari^ although very desirous 
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STOWAWAYS. 


to, %ore as such. When we were marching 
along the Afghan frontier, I sometimes took him 
out ^looting, if any of the more sporting Pathans 
of the regiment were not available. Then his 
ingenuity in j?etting into the way of the guns 
was remarkable. When beating grass jungle for 
black partridge his enthusiasm led him far in 
advance of the line, and on being shouted at 
in forcible language, he would come smiling back 
in the teeth of the guns, of course putting up 
the only old cock we had seen for half an hour, 
and causing another volley of expletivoa 

But it was in siiij)e-ahooting that he excelled. 
He always managed to get stuck in the Bliiniest 
bits of the jhil or swamp ; and when obliged to 
jump a ditch, he would give a wild ineffectual 
spring into the air, which usually landed him in 
ttie middle of the water, whence he ungracefully 
floundered, dripping and muddy, to the inexpres- 
sible delight of the Pathans who happened to be 
with and who considered liis unsportsmanlike 
proclivities to be fair game. All this he took in 
the most perfect good-humour, and he would join 
in the laugh as he wiped the mud out of his eyes. 
Owing to tliese aquatic habits, it was dangerous to 
entrust to his care either cartridges or lunch. On 
Christmas Day he produced the haversack full of 
sandwiches, made extra good in honour of the 
occasion, in the condition of very muddy trifle, he 
himself covered from liead to foot with the blackest 
mud. The state of his person he explained by the 
fact thut lie had been acting as an amateur diver 
in quest of the whisky bottle, at the bottom of a 
deep and slimy ditcli into which he had dropped 
the precious liquid, and without which he knew 
better than to appear. 

The camel which carried my belongings took a 
most particular dislike to Mana Singh, and made 
his life miserable by snapping ferociously at him 
whenever he came within reacli while it being 
loaded. This dislike on the camel’s part was re- 
ciprocated by the orderly, combined with the moat 
sincere terror for the animal, and what loading-up 
he did was very skirmish ingly effected from the 
rear. But when the beast was safely on the road 
with my tent and bedding on its back, and the 
cord of bondage in its nostril, then he had his 
revenge as he walked airily along beside it, digging 
it in the ribs with his rifle, exhorting it to c/ta/o, 
and genei'ally behaving unkindly to it. 

One day, when my bearer was ill, I entrusted 
to him the operous duty of brewing my morning 
tea ; and after a careful demonstration of the uses 
of the teapot, &c., I thought he might possibly 
succeed in preparing that beverage without a 
blunder. So the next morning, he stumbled into 
my tent in the dark at r^vdll^^ and after some 
mysterious evolutions with rattling cups and 
spoons, announced that the tea was ready. Then 
T shiveringly turned out into the freezing air, to 
find as cup half filled with a mixture of dry tea and 
sugar, with a teapot of hot water standing beside 
it Great was his regret and profuse his promises 
to do better next time, when I explained to him 
that although tills might be tlje beet method of 
making tea according to Sikh ideas, yet it did not 
with the inscrutable customs of the Sahib- 

^*n cantonments he had a great friend— t brother 
orderly who lived in the next compound These 
two used to vie with each other as to whose house 


would be most beautifully decorated with all the 
scraps of coloured paper and pictures they could lay 
their hands on. Mana Singh's dwelling was a dark 
little mud hut about ten feet square, with a narrow 
low door, in my servant’s lines, and of this abode 
he was as proud as any rajah of his palace. Its 
walls were covered with advertisement sheets from 
the Q.u€ev^ pictures from Punch and other papers, 


as often upside down os not, and in the place of 
honour a uig chromo from some CMiristmas Num- 
ber. I was often culled on to admire wlien any 
new work of art was added to this gallery, and 
sometimes a joint request would be made to me, 
with much iiuflging and giggling between the 
disputants, that 1 should inspect Amur Singh’s 
house as well, and give an impartial opinion as to 
which wtis the most artistic and beautiful. Be- 
sides the pictures, Mana Singh’s house contained 
a charpoy or bedstead, half a dozen brass cooking 
vessels, highly polished and shining like gold, and 
a little mud fireplace in one corner. On the wall 
hung a diminutive mirror, an article in very fre- 
quent use, for our friend was exceedingly vain, 
and would spend hours sitting in the sun trimming 
his beard and combing his long hair, which he 
wore screwed into a knot and fastened on the top 
of his head with a little comb, in the usual Sikh 
fashion. 

In spite of his stupidity, he had many good 
points, and I never could fiiul the heart to redegate 
him to the lines. He was so proud of his position, 
and seemed to consider the bungalow and all it 
contained his own especial property, as he 
walked smilingly about the compound dazzling 
tlie eye in his garments and prodigious payri of 
spotle.9s white and his funny little scarlet waist-, 
coat Many a laugh wc had over him and his 
ways, and I often wish that my present staid 
and proper little Goork ha possessed a little of th^ 
absurdity of honest Mana Singh. 


STOWAWAYS. 

A PARTY of US were seated in the smoking-room of 
the screw steamer Vancouver late one evening, en- 
gaged in filling the cabin witli smoke and dimin- 
ishing the ship’s supply of rye whisky. Incident- 
ally the conversation turned upon a somewhat 
curious character we had among the usual con- 
signment of stowaways, and Captain S , who 

formed one of the party, thereupon proceeded to 
relate some of his experiences in this connection. 
The captain was an excellent rdconte'ur^ and his' 
style was true blue and quite inimitable. I have 
only retained the gist of his story, and will there-’ 
fore make no attempt to give it in the language 
he used. 

Hardly an ocean steamer bound for America 
leaves a port in Great Britain but it has four or 
five of these unfortunate creatures stowed away 
somewhere. Many captains make the diacovi^y 
that they have twenty or even thirty of 
undesirable passengers aboard, and that they hata' 
m many more mouths to feed. This 
skippers pretty savage, as when they . 
have stores only proportionate to ^cir 
due provisions for delays from stress of; 
will of Ood, &C. • ,.v 

The Bto>^aways are recruited froik 
conditions of men, but os a gehexal 
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mostly incapublet and the scum of the streets of 
London and other great cities. It can be truth- 
fully 8$id of them as a class that their leaving 
their country is usually for their country’s goocl 
They hang around tlie docks until an opportune 
moment arrives for shipping aboard, and they 
usnally select ships which are taking in a cargo of 
pipes or bricks or some other material in vdiich 
they can make a comfortable hiding-place. As a 
general rule, they are assisteil by the ‘bumpers* or 
ship labourers, with whom they are leagued, and 
who, while loading a ship with brick, can easily 
, build it up leaving a square room in a dark corner 
in which a dozen or tw(j of stowaways can be 
accommodated with comparative comfort. When 
the cargo consists of pipes, the stowaways simply 
creep inside them, ami wait patiently until they 
think the pilot has gone off and the vessel is well 
away from land. This plan has its little incon- 
veniences, as, directly a ship leaves port, the 
officers stiirt upon a tour of investigation, and 
often throw bricks and other material awakeners 
into the pipes. When they hear an ap]»reci:ilive 
howl, they make the stowaway erawl out The 
majority of the men, however, either escape the 
bricks or bear the slings and arrows ul outrageous 
fortune with Spartan fortitude, because it often 
happens that after the officers are Mitisfieil th.it 
they have escaped this scourge, a dozen or so of 
stowaways come from below and begin to inliale 
the ozone in safety. 

One officer in a Glasgow steamer, while looking 
through a consignment of bricks, suddenly dis- 
covered a nest in which eight men were seated in 
contemplative silence with their knees drawn up 
Hilo their chins. They were all marched up on 
deck, and immediate nreparations made for put- 
ting them on shore. Before the boat was lowered, 
two more cjimo up on deck. These latter hail 
divided their food in portions in order to last them 
until they were well out from shore ; but in the 
darkness, they had apjiarently miscalculated the 
time and eaten too many meals. Their food had 
run out, and the ship was htill in the Firth of Clyde. 
The whole party was then safely lauded on the 
Cumbrae More, an islaml wliich only boasts of one 
town, and was sufficiently distant from Glasgow to 
give them considerable trouble to accomplish their 
return in the destitute condition they were in. 
The officer of the ship was therefore somewhat 
surprised, upon arriving at Montreal on his next 
voyage, to find some of these same men working 
on the wharfs. 

Captains gene'rally endeavour to laml their 
stowaways as far ns possible from any setthuneiit, 
in order to make their ships unpopular with this 
class of passengers. The sufferings which some 
of Ihsse unfortunates endure under such circum- 
stanced are more easy to imagine than describe. 
Thdy often have to walk a dozen miles or so in 
bad weather with inlufficient clothing and without 
fodd or drink, after having passed through the 
horrord of being cooped up in a ship’s hold two or 
' threa days. 

» Whan a ship is too far out from land to send a 
^ boat ashore, the captain is reduced to the necessity 
■ ' of tfldting all th^work he can get out of the men, 

; generauy does this pretty effectually if 

: I id only a moderate consignment of them. 

, I pkt it is hm for any captain to find work for 
} oxtza and in such a case, the smartest 


toQt.au9». > ' 
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of them are put to work os deck hands, and the 
rest ore treated os steerage passengers and handed 
over to the police on arrival. 

Captain S gave a rather ludicrous account 

of the experiences of a confrhe some few years ago. 
Ilis ship was hardly well out on the ocean when 
two stowaways made their appearance, and later 
in the day five more. The next morning six more 
came up; and during the two following days they 
kept coming up in twos and threes until they 
numbered twenty- five all told. The ship seemed 
to be teeming with stowaways, and the officer on 
watch was fairly bewildered. There was a plain- 
tive pleading in his voice as he said to the lost 
comer, ‘ Say, hadn’t you betU'r send the rest up at 
once.’ — ‘They are all up now, sir,’ replied the 
Hlowaway with repressed cheerfulness, and the 
officer gave a sigh of relief. When the vessel 
arrived at Quebec, the captain sent a despatch 
ashore with the pilot-boat to be forwarded to 
Montreal, asking thnt a detaclimeut of the harbour 
police be at haiul when the vessel came alongside, 
to arrest the men. The police were in reacliuess 
on the wlinif; but tlie S'teanier stranded in mid- 
stream, and lightcis had to be sent off to relieve 
her of part of the cargo. One of the lighters was 
alongside when darkness came on, and she had to 
lii*-to until sunrise. When the lighter was fully 
loaded, she drew in to the wharf to discharge ; but 
baldly was slie moored, when there was a move- 
ment among some saeks, and a stowaway leaped 
out and made a break for the wharf. Another 
immedititely sprang out from the other side ; and 
in another instant the whole deck of the lighter 
was ali\e with stowaways, running up the wharfs 
and leaping over the obstacles that cume in their 
way. The captain was powerless with amazement, 
and did nothing but stand and look on in a dazed 
sort of a way. When the last of them had cleared 
the vessel’s side and things had iiuieted down a bit, 
be recovered himself, and walking over to the 
sacks, he poked carefully about among them, but 
finding nothing, he resumed his former position. 
Suddenly, another stowaway, who had been 
unable to get out with the rest, jumped up and 
cleared. This was too much, and the captain 
shouted : ‘ If there ’s any more passengers going 
ashore, they had better go now.’ But the whole 
consignment had escaped free of duty. 


AFTER UARVEST. 

Thk harvest now is over, and the sheaves 
Lie du&ky-bounden on the granary fioor : 

Across the breezy meadow-lands no more 
The gleaners wander out on golden eves 
To gather fallen ears ; hut forest leaves 
Are fiery crimson that were green before, 

And squirrels gather in their winter store 
Where heie and there a breath of Autumn grieves. 
Thus as I wander o’er the lonely scene, 

And stop to listen for hushed melodies— 

(Only the fitful wailing of the breeze 
Where birds have carolled ’mid their cloisters green)— 
I ask the meadoW-lands and forest trees 
If they are sad at thought Qf what has been. 

ASTHtTB L. lUiXOK. 
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A SHAKESPEAREAN SHRINE. 

It is II far cry from Stratfc)i*d-on-Avon to 
Brighlhelmstoiic-oii-Sea ; aiul the association of 
two stich opposite jilaces is not at first sight very 
apparent : tlie one a comparatively remote, quiet, 
old-world, midhuid little town ; and the other a 
modern, noisy, overgrown, fashionable watering- 
place, Yet, within the last twenty years a link 
has been forged which has for a time certainly 
established a distinct relationship betweim them. 
For, to the seaboard of the Soutli Downs were 
conveyed from the valley of the Avon what it is 
not too much to call the rarest and choicest collec- 
tion of Shakes])earean relics ever brought together, 
scarcely excepting that at the birthplace. 

It is a somewhat old stoiy now ; hut as its 
interest is abiding, it may at least claim a refer- 
ence when the anniversary of the divine poet’s 
birth and death comes round. Moreover, the 
recent lamented decease of the owner of these 
rare treasures, Mr J. 0. ILilliwclLPhillipps, adds 
another reason for r(3Verently and affectionately 
touching on the subject. It is sutficient to say 
here that the collection consists of every vai-iety of 
object — from pictures, engravings, original draw- 
ings, portraits, maps, plans, books, manuscripts, 
rare editions of the plays, down to the minutest 
items and articles which can have any hearing, or 
throw any light, on the life and writings of the 
Great Master. Their authenticity is amply 
guaranteed by the well-known and recognised 
position held by Mr Phillijips ns the most learned 
authority on Shakespearean lore which the 
present or, indeed, any generation has known. 

An able and appreciative commentator on his 
work speaks of Mr Phillipps’ exhaustive book, 
The Oiitl'iim of the Life of Shakespeare^ as ‘a 
monument of zealous, devoted, intelligent labour 
and he further adds : ‘ The labour has indeed been 
one of love, and no pains have been spared to 
a^ertain every fact, to record every tradition, and 
to trace out every inference which could directly 
or indirectly increase our knowledge and stir our 
fancies in connection with the life of' the man of 


the greatest intellect and the highest imagination 
that the world has yet seen.’ 

The relics in the Museum are the direct 
evidence, the pieces de conviction^ as it were, which 
go far to establish our deductions from Slxake- 
spearean biography, notwithstanding their ‘per- 
plexing suggestions.’ Many of them, however, 
carry us far beyond hypothesis, and prove be- 
yond dispute the validity of 'our minimum of 
certain knowledge,’ as recorded in TJlc Oatlincs 
and elsewhere. ‘ Vciy few autht?ntic personal 
relics of the great dramatist,’ writes Mr Phillipps 
in the preface to his catalogue — ‘ that is to say, 
“articles” that were at one time indubitably in> 
Shakes] )eare’s own possession, are known to be in 
existence. They are, in fact, restricted to the 
I will now preserved in Somerset House and to a 
lanall nu.. ’ er of title-deeds ; for there is not a 
single othei- domestic memorial of any description 
the genuineness of which is not open to cither 
doubt or suspicion. But that the title-deeds of 
his unmortgaged OvState, those that are dated pre- 
viously to the 23d of April 1616, were once in his 
own hands, does not admit of rational question ; 
docimiouts of this kind having been in his day 
jealously guarded by their owners, never being 
entrusted, as now, to the custody of solicitors. Of 
these title-dectls, there are no fewer than six in 
the present collection — tlie four New Place inden- 
tures, and the two original indentures of a fine 
between the jioet and Hercules Underhill, that 
was levied in the year 1602. 

‘To these may, in all probability, though not : 
with absolute certainty, be ad«led the original con- 
veyance of Shakespeare’s Blackfriars estate, 1613| 
which was unquestionably on the table when thfe i 
poet executed the concurrent mortgage ; and Its it 
niu.st have been formally passed over to him, it i« 
altogether most unlikely that he did not touch If/ 
with his own hands.’ ... , 

This extract is sufficient to show Jho 
to be jdaced on the various iteiii^, and IdiO 
mined method adopted to reject of 

questionable authenticity. There 
of the Droeshut portrait, the 
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Ukeneee of the great dramatist in its original proof 
state, before it was altered by an inferior band 
into the vitiated form in which ildias been so long 
familiar to the public. 

But our object is not to give an enumera- 
tion of the relics, so much us to remind 
those who may be interested in such matters, 
that a pilgrimage to the almost suburban 
hills behind Brighton, will, in a poetical 
and antiquarian sense, answer the j>iirpose of 
a visit? to the riiial Warwickshire town. We 
have no concern with the motives which in- 
duced Mr Halliwell-Phillipps to establish his 
antiquarian Museum in what would seem to 
be a locality entirely out of liarmony with such 


possessions ; 


for nothing can be well conceived 


in greater contrast than is the aspect of Stratford- 
on-Avon and its suiToiuiding scenery, and that 
of the villa-bedecked, cockney tied environs of 
Babylon -by-the-Sea. At the same time, it must 
not bo thought that the position of the fir-girt 
pile of buildings known as ‘ llollingbiiry (k>p8e^ 
is entirely devoid of attraction. It lies about a 
mile and a half along the Ditchling Koad as 
approached from the rear of Brighton ; and the 
steep ascent which has to be ma«le all the way 
i« sutheient to prove that it must command a 
fine view of Down-land, town and sea. The 
weather-worn belt of trees enshrouding it i.s 
siniilur to many a ‘spinney ^ liei'e and there to be 
met with on the face of these wind-swept uplands. 
The house itsedf is dj^senbed as being ‘on the 
plan of a farmhouse at Stratford.' Jt is erected 
entirely of wood, ca.scd in galvanised iron, and 
painted in imitation of the lialf-tiiubered style of 
the Elizabethan jieriod. The rooms being all 
on the same floor are open to tlie roof. The 
corridors leading from one part of the building 
to another bear Shakespearean names, and are 
denominated ‘ lanes j’ wliilst in and around the 
house are apt quotations, ])aiiit(!d lij friends of 
the owner, and selected from the works of the 
great dramatist whose genius he worshipped. 
Although he is now gone from amongst us, it is 
gratifying to learn from his own statement that 
the invaluable contents will in all probability be 
kept together, and allowed to remain beneath tlie 
roof he loved so well, and where the last hours 
of his peaceful well-spent life were pjissed. 

Therefore, for a wliik; at least our suggestion 
may hold good ; and the mere fact that so much 
of what was associated with the poet has found 
its IFalhalla on the rolling Sussex Downs, is 
sufficient to convert the spot into a sacred shrine. 
Nay, it might be conceded by all save the hard- 
ened sceptic and matter-of-fact ecieiitist, that 
there is enough and to spare within Holliiigbury 
Copse to warrant the belief that the immortal 
Spirit may at least once a year ‘revisit the 
glimpses of the ni^on,' and wander from the 
banks of Avon across the combes and hollows of 
these southern hills— itself to hallow by its 
presence the loving and leverent regard 

there bestowed on everything which bears an 
earthly trace of that stupendous mind. 

The worthy Stratford folks willingly acknow- 
led^ that on tne 23d of April every year the 
nightingales salute with their first notes the 
Advent of the phantom form. For not^until that 
^4^, it is saidi do the sweet birds deign to make 


their presence known by song ; but that with its 
coming, sure as the very date, each copse and 
brake, and every gray-leafed willow fringing the 
silver stream, is alive with their woodland 
melody. Only in this one way will the good 
burghers of the Warwickshire town account for 
this coincitlencc. The gifted songsters recognise- 
their master’s presence, and hail it with' their 
own especial joyous strains, desiring mankind at 
larjje to share in their delight. This being so, 
shall we deny a similar privilege to those who 
dwell upon the southern seaboard ? True, there 
are no nightingales to do the S 2 :>irit homage, but 
it would be hard on that account to forbid in- 
dulgence in tlie jjretty fancy to those Mhose linos 
are cast on a soil of chalk instead of loam. They 
may at least be allowed to take the cue from the 
Midlands, and admit that if their Sussex Downs 
could claim a baud of equally melodious choris- 
ters, the expanses of the turf-clad knolls would 
echo equally with this same choral service. A 
sacred shrine is erected there, and we may be 
sure that for a brief twenty-four hours annually 
some glim])scs could be caught of the great 
immortal in whose honour it was reared, were 
we but gifted with the far-reaching sight of 
riiilurnel, albeit she is not on the Rjiot in projyrid 
ptnond^ to waible her signal of ‘The I'rescnce.’ 

To give imagination wings wherewith to soar to 
such a height niay not be easy, yet the quaint 
conceit might justify the eflbrt, Verneinbering how 
wholesome it is sometimes to let it take its flight, 
if only to bear us above the sordid cares and 
meaner ambitions of this workaday world. In 
such a cause, too, there is every excuse for letting 
loose the curb on fancy ; and if it refu.se to carry 
us to the length (»f accepting the Stratfonl tradition 
about the birds in its integrity, it may at least stir 
our mcmoi'ies, and induce us not to let the poet’s 
birthday slip by without a passing thought. Any 
who in the sweet spring-time have sought for some 
cause the bracing air of the great seaside town, 
might with advantage, as many do, find a change 
from the monotony of its long parade by a 
pilgriiuage up to its neighbouring Downs. They 
do not offer those rural beauties for the nature- 
loving rambler in any way resembling those which 
meet his eye in the valley of the Avon ; still, it 
will not he forg(jtten that they possess an iiitnnsic 
beauty of their own ; and albeit the recent efforts 
to bring ]>ortion 3 of their surface into cultivation 
have destroyed manj^ of their lieculiar characteris- 
tics, there are yet plenty of these left to render them 
liiglily attractive. There is a suflicient abundance 
still of the slioit, springy, verdant, tliymc-scented 
turf to make them an unexampled playgroimd for 
the pedestrian and horseman, whilst the magnifi- 
cent and far extending prospects either landwards 
or seawai'ds to be gained from tlieir highest ridges 
are unrivalled in the south of England. 

Only on tliis Shakes] learean point, however, 
can the ‘unahrubbed down’ claim the slightest 
affinity with the AVarv'ickshire hills ; but that 
may suffice on an emergency to keep our memory 
green. Earnest students of the bard, as well as 
those who have but a slight, and yet a conscien- 
tiously affectionate acquaintance with his majfsiic 
thoughts and noble words, wdll be inclined hence- 
fprth to invest the locality with an interest and a 
poetry not dreamt of until the establishment of 
Hollingbury Copse— that quaint wigwam on the 
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A DEAD BECKONING. 


Sussex Downs ‘ which has the honour of shelteriii" 
more record and artistic evidences connected with 
the personal history of the great dramatist than 
are to be found in any other of the world’s 
libraries.* 

This 8entenc(^, extracted from the title-page 
of the catalogue of rarities compiled by their 
lamented owner, is followed by aiiotlier, alas ! 
now, only too Bignificaiitly applicable to himself, 
and to all who can reverence and appreciate such 
labour and devotion as his. Truly must we each 
individually exclaim : 


But now ho ’s gone, anc 
Must sanctify his relics. 


gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
his relics. 


A DEAD RECKONING. 

CHAPTEll VI. 

The Blue Room into which Mr Tom Starkie had 
been shown w’us at the back of the house, and 
its windows looked into a rpiaint ol<l-fashion(‘d 
garden Muth clipped hedges and shady alleys. 
In order to reach this room, visitors had to 
cross the entrance ball, then proceed along a 
wide corridor wliich intersected the house, with 
doors opeming on either hand, after which they 
found tbemselvos in a second hull almost as 
large as the hist. An archway, from vvhicli 
depended a heavy portiere, <livided this hall from 
the Blue Room. This second hall, wliich was 
lighted by a cupola, was hung with a few family 
portraits, some arms pertaining to various countries 
and various epochs, together with sundiy trophies 
of the chase. ; 

A broad, shallow, oaken staircase, black with 
age, led to an U[»pcr tloor, at the foot of which, 
on either baud, stood a man in armour with 
his visor down, grasping in his mailed right 
hand a lance half as tall again as himself. 
Tropical plants in tubs were disposed here and 
there. 

Gerald Brooke, pushing aside the por(urc\ ad- 
vanced and shook hands with his \'isitor. Mrs 
Brooke and her aunt had remained behind, Jt 
was junt possible that Mr Sturkie might have 
something of a private nature to communicate 
to Gerald. ‘Eruokii, what’s this confounded 
mess you seem to have gut yourself into?’ he 
began, without a word of preface. lie was a red- 
haired, open-faced, good-natured-looking young 
fellow of three or four and twenty. ‘Have you 
heard that Von Rosenberg is dead, and that 
you arc accused of having murdered him?’ 

‘ Ves, I have heard,’ answered the other quietly. 
‘Is that the allair about wliich you have come 
to see me ? ’ 

Mr Stoikic looked thunderstruck. ‘As if, by 
Jove ! it wa.sn’t enough ! But, unfortunately, 
thei;e ’s more behind.’ 

Gerald touched the bell. ‘There is no reason 
why my wife and her aunt should not Iiear 
anything you have to say,’ he remarked. ‘ They 
know already of wliat I am accused.’ 

When the ladies came in^ tlicy shook hands 
vi^Ji Mr Btarkie, Claya and he had known each 
other for years. 

Gerald having explained the nature of their 
visitor’s errand os far as he knew it, turned to 
the young man and said : ‘And now for your 


narrative, dear boy; we won’t interrupt you 
oftener than is absolutely necessary.’ 

‘I’ll cut wlmt 1 ’v^e got to say as short as 
I can,* rejoined* the other, ‘because, don’t you 
know, there’s no time to^lose.’ He cleared his 
voice and drew his chair a few inches nearer 
Gerald. ‘About three-quarters of an hour ago,* 
he began, ‘ I liajipened to be with my dad in 
his oHice talking over some private matUirs, when 
Drumley, our new superintendent of police, was 
ushered into the room, lie horrified both my dad 
and me by telling us that the Baron von Rosen- 
berg had been found murdered — shot through 
the heart in the little chdlet which stands in 
the grounds about a hundred yards from the 
house ; and he shocked ii.s still more by telling 
us that he had come to apply to iny father, 
as the nearest J.P., for a warrant authorising 
the arrest of Mr Gerald Brooke as being the 
supposed murderer. As soon as my father could 
command liimself, he denuiiidcd to know the 
nature of the evidence which tended to impli- 
cate a gentleman like Mr Broc^ke in a crime so 
heinous. Then Drumley, to whom every credit 
is due for the smart way in which he has done 
what lie conceived to be his duty, adduced his 
evidence item by item. Item the first was the 
finding of a curious pistol, inlaid with gold and 
ivory, which was picked ii]) a few yards from 
the chdht. It had been recently discharged, and 
wa.s recognised by some one at Beaulieu as being, 
or having been, your property.’ 

‘There can be no dispute on that point,* said 
Gerald. ‘The pistol in qiTestion is mine. I lent 
it to the Baron the last time he was here, ten 
weeks ago. He wanted it for n certain purpose, 
and iJi-oiiiised to return it in the course of four 
or five days. As it happened, he was summoned 
by telegram next day to Berlin, and, us you 
may or may not know, he only returned to 
Beaulioi; esterday. Hence the reason why my 
pistol wass atill in liis possession.’ 

‘ How unfortunate I ’ answered Starkie. ‘But 
lierh.'qis you had some witness, perhaps some 
one wa.s there at the time who saw you give 
the pistol to the Baron ?’ 

Gei'uld considered foj- a moment. ‘No,* he 
said; ‘we were alone —the Baron and I; no 
one else was in the room when I gave him 
the ijistol. He would not let me send it over 
by a servant, but persisted in taking it himself.’ 

‘ That is more unfortunate still,’ said the young 
man. ‘ The next item of evidence was that of 
two of the Baron’s men, who deposed to having 
seen you making your way throiigii the plantation 
in the direction of Beaulieu ; and to liaving seen 
you returning by the same way some twenty j 
minutes or half an hour later, and not many ' 
minutes after they had heard the sound of a 
gun or pistol shot.’ 

‘ That fact also will opilrait of no dispute,^ 
answered Gerald. ‘I left home with the inten- 
tion of calling on the Baron on a matter nf 
importance ; but at the last moment 1 change 
my mind and determined to write to him inst^ul. 
I, too, heard a shot; but as the Betron M a 
range for pistol-practice in his grounds, I thougtit 
nothing of it.’ ^ 

Very glum indeed looked Mr Sfcarltie; *An4 
now we eome the last item of evidence, wbicli 
is perhaps the most singular of ell Mad you 
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not, little while ago, a groom in your service 
of Uie name of Pedley V 

‘ I had. About two months fgo, I had occa- 
sion to discharge him for insolence and insub- 
ordination.’ » 

‘And a few days later he came to you for 
a clmracter, telling you that he liad a chance 
of getting into tlie ein])loy of the Baron von 
Rosenberg?* 

‘ He did ; and as I thought lie was sorry for 
his behaviour, 1 gave him a note to the Baron’s 
man, whose name 1 dt)n’t just now remember.* 

‘The day Pedley came to see you, do you 
recollect whether yt)U left him alone in the 
room where the interview between you took 
place V 

‘Now you mention it, I believe I did leave 
him alone for a couple of uiiuutes while I went 
into the next room to write the note I had 
promised him.’ 

‘ He seems to be a dangerous sort of customer. 
According to his account, it would appear that 
during your absence from the room, observing 
a half burnt piece of paper in the fender, he 
took it up and carefully opened it. He had 
only just time to glance at its contents before 
you returned ; but what he saw was sufficient 
to induce liim to take the paper away witli 
him so as to enable him to decipher it at his 
leisure.* 

‘May I ask tlie nature of the contents of the 
paper in question?’ said Gerald, who had turned 
a shade or two paler in spite of himself. 

‘When Pedley heard that you were suspected, 
he spoke to Drumley, and came along with him 
to see my father. There he jiroduced the half- 
burnt piece of paper, the contents of which he 
stated to be in your writing, though how he 
should be able to speak so positively on the 
point is more than 1 can vuiderstHiid. Anyhow, 
Brooke, if the document .should prove to be in 
your handwriting, it .seems a somewliat singular 
composition, to say the least of it. 1 had only 
time to glance hurriedly over it ; but from what 
I could make out, it appears to be a sort of 
warning addressed to Von Hoscuiberg, telling him 
that his life is in great and iminiiient danger, and 
that he has been condemn e<l to death ; and then 
there was something {ihout escaping while there 
was yet time ; but the whole thing was so frag- 
mentory, and liere and there there were such gaps 
in the sequence of the sentences, that i may per- 
haps scarcely have gathered the jight seii.se of 
what i read. As there seemed to he no time to 
lose, I did not wait to hear inoi’e, but had my mure 
saddled at once, and rode straight across country, 
taking everything avs it came, in order that 1 might 
be the first to bring you the news, bad as it i.s, and 
so put you on your guaRl.’ 

Uerald grasped his hand. ‘ Voii are a true friend, 
Storkie, and I thank fan from my lieart,’ he said. 
Then he added : ‘1 trust you will take my word 
wh«n I say that, however black the evidence may 
at present seem agaipHfc|me, I am as innocent of 
this man’s death as you are.’ 

‘I believe it, Brooke — with all iny heart I 
^lieve it 1 * 

‘Now for an Explanation of the half-burnt 
letter. That it is in my writing I don’t for 
:pne moment doubt* Mr Starkie gave* vent to 
^ ‘.l^tle whistle under his breath. * It is perfectly 
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true that Von Rosenberg’s life was in imminent 
danger. His enemies were powerful and implac- 
able, and nothijig short of his death would satisfy 
them. He was to be assassinated— murdered in 
cold blood. In what way I came to know all 
this I am not at liberty to say. The half-burnt 
paper picked up by Pedley was a letter of warning 
to the Baron which 1 never finislied, and ufter- 
wanls, as 1 thought, burnt to ashes. Vou Rosen- 
berg NVtts at Berlin at the time, and I knew 
that the danger wliich menaced him lay here, 
and not tliere. Finally, I decided not to write 
to him, but to await his return and seek a 
jieiBonal interview. He reached Beaulieu last 
night, and this afternoon 1 math*, np my mind 
to call upon liiin. I liad nearly reached the 
house, when, coward that 1 was, my lieart failed 
me, and I came back determined that, after all, 
1 would break my news by letter. And now 
it is too late ! ’ 

‘ But,’ exclaimed the other, ‘don’t you see that 
what you have just told me, if told in a couit 
of justice, would only serve to make the case 
seem a huiidj'edfold blacker ngnin.st y(»u V 

‘ 1 ean quite umlerstand that,’ an.swercd Gerald 
sadly. ‘ Nevorthele.ss, the truth is the truth, and 
nothing can alte*!’ it.’ 

Mr Starkie looked at his watch. ‘ I have not a 
moment to lose,’ he said. ‘'I’he police may arrive 
at any minute, and it would never do for them to 
find that my futlu.T’s son had been bere before 
them and given you the “tip.”’ 

‘ Oh, Mr Stalk ie, what would you advise Gerald 
to do? \\’hut a horrible accusation to have brought 
against him !’ exclaimed ( lara. 

*lt is tliat, and no mistake ; but it is scarcely in 
my province, Mrs Brooke, to advise your luisband 
what to do.’ 

‘Su})posing you were in his place, Mr Starkie, 
what would t/ou do?’ 

‘Upon my word, I hardly know. On the face 
of it one must admit that tlie case looks very black 
against him, so many bits of circumstaiitiul evi- 
dence being piled one on the top of another; but I 
liave no doubt in my own mind that further inquiry 
will in the cour.se of a few liours go far to sub- 
stantiate his innocence. In fact, I think it most 
likely that before this time to-morrow the real 
murderer will liave been arrested.’ 

‘Then vou would advi.se?’ She paused, 

and looked at him with eyes full of entreaty. 

‘Well, ^Irs Brooke, 1 think — mind yon, I only 
say 1 think — that if 1 were in Brooke’s place 1 
would make truck.s for a little while. — 1 beg your 
panlou,’ he resumed in some confusion ; ‘ what I 
mean is, that I would be suddenly called from 
home on bu8iiie.ss, or pleasure, or what not, so 
that when the police arrived 1 should be non est. 
Only, if you decide to do as I suggest, it must be 
done without a minute’s lo.ss of time. In the 
course of a day or two, or even earlier, .. the 
mystery will no doubt be cleared up, and in the 
meantime Brooke will e.scupe the unplousantneaa 
of being in qiioil. — I beg your pardon, Mrs Brooke ; 
1 mean in luison.’ 

‘You hear, Gerald— yon hear I ’ cried his wife. 

Iilr Starkie took Gerald, aside and said Bo/n^- 
thing to him rapidly in a low voice, to which 
the other replied by an emphatic shake of his 
head. ‘No— no,’ he said ; *I cannot consent to 
anything of the kind.’ 
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‘Well, you know best, of course, replied Mr 
Tom ; * but I think 1 would if I were you. In 
any case, I Ml not fail to be on the lookout; 
only, don’t forget tlie directions.’ Two nnuuteH 
later he had said his hurried adieus anif had 
ridden rapidly away. 

No one spoRe till the noise of his horse’s hoofs 
was lost in the distance. A sort of stupor of 
dismay had settled on the little party. (Icrald 
felt as if he_ were shut in by a n(^t of .steel, 
which was being slowly drawn round him closer 
and closer, ’riie mental angiii.sh he had under- 
gone since Karovsky’s visit, (‘onibined with all 
the varied and fluctuating emotions of the la.st 
few hours, were beginning to tell upon him. 

It seemed to him as if some hinge in his br.iin 
were being gradually loosened' -as if the fine line 
which divides the real from the imaginary and 
fact from fantasy were in his case being strained 
to tenuity. 

Mr.s Brooke was tin? first to break the silence. 
She cro.ssed and sat down by her husband and 
took one of his hands in hers. ‘Cerald, dearest, 
you must fly,’ sin? said with a sob in her voice. 
The eyes he turned on her caused pns.sionate 
tears to surge from her heart, but with all her 
miglit .she forced them back. 

‘ Wliy should an innocent man fly V he asked. 

‘You heard what Mr Starkie said. For a little j 
while it may not be possiljle for you to prove 
your innocence, and in the meantime you will 
escape the ignominy of a jail.’ 

‘ But if I do not .stay and face this vile charge, 
all the world will believe me guilty.’ 

‘No one who know.s you ean pos.sibly believe 
that. — 0 Herald— husband' ~niy deare.st and best 
— listen to me ! ’ 

‘ Clara, you w^nild make a cowar<l of me.’ 

•‘Oh, no, no I But coiisMer Imw strong the 
evidence is against you. L(}s.s than that ha.s 
brought innocent nion to the scafl'uld before 
now.’ 

‘Come what may, I mirst .stay and face this 
out’ 

‘ Again I say no. A few days, perhaps a few 
houi’S even, may bring the real criminal to light. 
As Mr Starkie said, you must go on a little 
journey — a j<niniey where no one can trace you. 
For my .sake, Herald — for your wife’.s .«akc !’ 

‘Oh, my dear boy, do, pray, listen to her,’ 
put in Mis.s Friinby, who up to llie pre.sent had 
scarcely littered a word, 

‘To-morrow will prove my innocence.’ 

‘ How devoutly 1 hope so ! But ean we be 
sure of it? Day-s, weeks even, may elap.se before 
the murderer i.s discovered, and meanwhile what 
will become of you ! Gerald — dear one, think 
— ^think ! ’ 

‘ I have thought, Clartu You are asking an 
impossibility.’ 

‘i am asking you to .save your life. You 
must fly— you must hide, but only for a little 
while, I trust. You mu.st leave me here to help 
to hunt down the murderer— to fight for you 
while you are away.’ 

‘She speaks the truth, Gei^ild. Oh, do listen 
, bJ* |ier ! ’ pleaded Mije Priinby with quivering 
lips. 

‘ Again I say, you would persuade me to act 
like a coward.’ 

‘Let the world call you what it will. While 

ib r,'- == 


you are in hiding, your life will be safe, JVill it 
be safe if you stay here V 

Before more could be said, Margery burst with- 
out ceremony into the room. *0 mum, they’re 
coming !’ she cried ; ‘the poli.s is coming ! There ’s 
live or six of ’em in two gigs.’ 

‘It is too late — we are lost!’ cried Clara in 
angiii.shed accents. 

‘I ran down to tlic little hill in the park, 
’co.s it’s getting too dark to see very fer,’ con- 
tinued Margery ; ‘and wlien I see ’em come 
round the corner of tlie road, a quarter of a 
mile away, J bolted like a hare, and got the 
old woman at tlie lodge to lock the gate, and 
told her not to open it to anybody for her life. 
It’ll take ’em seven or eight minutes longer 
t<i drive round by the other gate,’ concluded 
Margery with a burst of witch-like laughter. 

‘Good girl! brave girl!’ ejaculated Miss 
Primby. 

‘Then there may yet be time,’ .said Clara. She 
dropped on one knee, and clasping one of her 
husband’s bands, pressed it passionately to her 
lips. ‘O Gerald — if you love me— for my sake !’ 
she cried again. 

‘You are persuading me to this against my 
will and against my conscience.’ 

‘1 am peisuading you to .save your life, which 
to me is more than all the world besides.’ 

‘lie it us you wish,’ he answered with a sigh. 
‘I feel as if wluitt^ver may happen now cannot 
greatly matter.’ 

(Mara ro.se, and as she did bo, a .strange eager 
liglit leapt into her eyes, ‘(.’ome with me — quick, 
((uick !’ .slie exclaimed. ‘I have thought of a 
plan. Even now there may be time.’ Tiien turn- 
ing to Miss Primby: ‘Yon will stay here, aunt, 
will you nut? 1 shall not be more than a few 
minutes away.’ 

The .spitistcr nodded ; her heart was too full 
forspe(‘(i Tlieii Clara, passing an arm through 
lier hiisbaiid’y, lifted the jjuWifbT, and they went 
out tog(*ther, 

Margery had already disappeared. 


FEHN FREAKS. 

In many rei?pccts, the family of Ferns forms one 
of the nio.st interesting sections of the vegetable 
kingdom, yet, popularly, remai'kably little is ‘ 
known of the special peculiarities by which ferns 
are distingui.shed from the hosts of plants with 
which they are associated, and from many of 
which, such as palms, cyoads, &c., they often differ 
but little in appearance. The lack of flowers is 
undoubtedly their chief negative characteristic ; 
but as many plants with conspicuously beautiful 
foliage bear either iiisigiiilicaiiL blooms or flower ^ 
but randy, this absence docs not, strike one aH I 
the ey.sential difference whic^i it really constitutes, ; 
(3n consideration, however, it is manifest that ii ! 
.some form or othe.r the equivalents of i^ow^ : 
must exist, or reproduction could not be eifect^d:|;; i 
and obviously the best way to find out what tbjfc ■ ^ 
substitute may be is to .seek for something j 
fern wliich is never found in the flowering ^ 

A careful examination of moi# adult ferns Vni: > 
result in the discovery of this in the itepie 
brown, er sometimes olive-gre^ 4otS| ' 

patches, layers, or clusters of imcroacopieM^ 
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at the backs or tips of the fronds. These are 
the reproductive spores in their receptacles ; and 
a microscopic examination reveals the fact of their 
existence literally in millions upon every frond, 
the spore capsules —themselves microscopically 
small — numbering hundreds, or even thousands, 
in every patch visible, and yet containing each 
a considerable number of the, of course, much 
minuter reproductive spores. In the existence 
of ^ these spores wo lintl at once a broad line of 
demarcation between ferns ainl seed-bearinjj, tlmt 
is, flowering plants, not merely in respect of their 
enormous numbers, but also in the fact that the 
direct product of these spores is not a fern, but 
a small green scale (protballus) like a liverwort, 
upon the under surface of wliich eventually the 
equivalents of tlowcjrs are produced, a germ (or 
genus) is fertilised, and a fern proper appears in 
due course in the second generation. In the tree 
ferns, which rival the most majestic palms in size, 
the spores arc as small as in the minutest member.^ 
of the family, the dillVrence bctwcjen the spore 
and its results being thus extreme. A tcaspoouful 
of spores would sultioe, indeed, to form a forest of 
no mean extent. 

This, however, is the normal course of fern-life, 
and is mez'ely introductory to the ‘freaks^ of 
which it is our business to treat. As a rule, of 
coiu'se the ollspring of ferns, like those of other 
organisms, resemble their parents so closely as to 
be generally uinlistinguisliable from them in their 
specific characters ; but it has been found that 
this is by no means always the case, since Jiere, 
there, and yonder, on a careful examination of 
wild plants growing under perfectly natural con- 
ditions, very extraordinary departures from the 
normal forms arc found under circumstances 
which leave no doubt whatever that they have 
originated with their widely marked peculiarities 
fully developed, direct from a spore off the sur- 
rounding coiuiiion plants. 

To such a wonderful extent has this freakishness 
been exhibited, tlait at the present moment, our 
British spccie.s, few as tlicy are, numbering only 
forty odd in all, luive yielded several thousand 
absolutely distinct forms. It must not be ima- 
gined for a moment lliat UH‘se A^arieties an; 
merely finely drawn dill'erences only appreciable 
by the eve of an expert ; they represent dill’er- 
encea in form often far greater than those between 
separate families altogether, and ranging in a 
single species so widely, that a long narrow 
strap at one end of the scale and a round ball of 
moM at the other constitute the extremes of form 
assumed. The common llartstongue (Scolopm- 
drium vidgan), for instance, is represented by 
hundreds of mrms, of which the two just cited 
form the extremes. 

The commonest shape in which these ‘freaks’ 
appear is quite peculiar to tlic Fern family, and 
has no parallel at (Al amongst the freaks which 
otW plants, and indeed all forms of organic 
life, display. This peculiarity consists in the 
terminal points of fronds and tlieir divisions 
being more or less forked or divided, in the 
shape of tassels or crests, which enhance im- 
mensely their ornamental character. This split- 
ting-np or tasseiling, from a siiiiple forking of 
the tip of the frond, sometime.s extends even 
to the tertiary divisions, the end of •the frond 
'bearing then a heavy tassel, the main side-divi- 


I sious (pinna;) lighter ones, and the smaller side- 
divnsioiis of these (pinnules) very minute crests, 
the tout ensemble being very charming indeed. 
Nearly all our native species have yielded forms of 
this* tusselled character, some of the Lastreos, the 
Lady Fern {Aihynum jUix faimwa) and the Sliield 
Ferns (Poli/stichum) "especially, having yielded 
scores of different types, in many of which this 
creating is nssociatea with other marked and 
abnormal characters. In numerous instances, the 
occult iniluence which induces this bisselling is 
not confined to the terminal points, hut perva'des 
the Avhole system of the plant ; the fronds in 
these extreme cases commence to split np im- 
mediately they begin to unroll, and by continuing 
tliis process ad injinitmiy lose all trace of I’esem- 
blance to fronds, and form a ball-like mass of 
finely comminnted vegetation. A Lady Fern 
(^l. /. /. an'odadon) of this character was found 
many years ago on a Yorkshire moor, and has not 
only remained quite constant, but has yielded 
numerous offspring, in which this branching 
‘freak’ is even more strongly developed than in 
the parents. 

Another form of variation which has been found 
in several of the species is an excessive develop- 
ment of the leafy portion of the frond, result- 
ing in the case of the hartstongue in the truiis- 
I formation of a plain, hat, narrow, stJ’ap-like frond 
j into a broad, deep, double frill, with, in some 
cases, beautifully cut edges. The A\'elsh Folypody 
{Polypodium vnlg. cambricum) is the same sport 
! from the common polypody, the simple once 
divided frond being tiansrormed altogether by 
the redundant growth of its parts. This form 
of ‘freak* is usually accompanied by partial or 
entire l)arrcnii(;8s, and is supposed to be an ana- 
logous phenomenon to the doubling of flowers, 
wliicli is accompanied by a similar lack of fertility. 

Besides these two forms of variation, wliicli 
belong to the symmetrical class, and which may 
be conjoined in one. and the snrno plant, there 
are innumerable others to which the term ‘freak ’ 
is even more applicable. In the llartstongue 
family, for in.stance, there are sevei’al foians in 
Avhich the leafy part abruptly terminates an incli 
or so up the stem, and there forms a sort of pouch 
or pocket, the midrib continuing for another 
inch in the shape of a thorn. Odd as this form 
is, it is an absolutely constant one, tlm offspring 
only varying in minor details. I’ossibly, how- 
ever, the most extraordinary freak yet discovered 
is displayed in one of the Lady Ferns {A. /. /. 
l 'ictoriiH\ found wild by the r(m(lside some thirty 
years ago on the Duke of ]\lontrose’s estate in 
vScotland. This plant has all the divisions, botli 
primary and secondary, in dupliiate, and sets 
on at about right angles to each other, so that a 
series of crosses is formed along tlie midribs of 
j the pinna; and pinnules. The pinna; are also 
very slender, and, like the tip of tne frond itself, 

[ are terminated by beautifully elongated tassels, of 
which tlie slender strands are again tufted. As 
the fronds and all theij* divisions display this 
slender character, a pendent habit is induced, 
wliich renders tht; plant a very charming one 
indeed. The offspring of^ this display the ,.^mne 
characters^ but are usually coarser in make. 

Another form of freakishness arises apparently 
from a constitutional struggle in the plants against 
the abnormal element within them, the result 
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being all shades of inconstancy. Extremely 
marked forma of the most thoroughly symmetrical 
character have sometimes reverted entirely and 
permanently to the normal form, the mere act of 
removal sufficing to obliterate the eccentricity. 
Others under cultivation do tlii.'S for a time only, 
resuming their abnormal character when again 
established. Niiiiicrous good forms of tlie Poly- 
stichum tribe, though otherwise constant and 
producing characteristic otrs])ring through their 
spore.s, revert, immediatedy they are allowed lo 
get out of condition. Others have) a habit of 
reverting piecemeal, throwing sometimes fronds of 
both kinds ; or it may be that a single frond 
bears intermingled pinna*, or even pinnules, of two 
characters. Polupodinm vnbf. mr. Corimhknse is u 
constant exam})le of this peculiar form of incon- 
stancy, throwing, indecMl, tliree sorts of fronds — 
some absolutely normal, some even triply dividetl, 
and some of an interinediatcj character ; the normal 
fronds furthermore frequently bearing isoLated 
pinmn or pinnules of both the othiT forms. The 
creeping root of this variety also occasionally runs 
ont and reverts altogeth(*r to the normal. In the 
higher plants fn\'iks of this sort are usually 
aa.sociated with hybridisation ; but that is not 
the case here. 

Space-limits preclude us in this article from 
enlarging upon this capacity of sp(jrtiiig ; hut as 
within the last twelve months the collection at 
Kew htis been immensely em*iche<l by gifts and 
bequests representing many hundrtMls of the finest 
forms, a visit thither is recommeinled to those who 
care to investigate the siihjccit more thoroughly. 
We must not, however, dismiss this portion of 
our article without reference to a rorrii of freak 
which would otherwise escape attention — namely, 
freaks in tlie nietliod of reproduction. Quite 
recently, it has been (liscoV(!re(l that one form of 
Ijady Fitrn (A. f. f. Ularisdnta) and two form.s of 
Shield Fern (7*. aujj, mddurrimum Pavlley and 
Wills) have acquired tlie faculty of forming the 
small green scale (prothullus) aforesaid upon 
the fronds tlieinselves witliout the agency of tin? 
spore, tlie otfspriiig then resulting in the usual 
way, if the fronds ure jiegged down. In the lady 
fern tlie.se hoilie.s are pioduced upon the frond- 
backs on the usual site of tlie spore-heaps, the, 
spore-cases themselves, according to Professor F. 
0. Bower, who has thoroughly investigated the 
matter, btung transformed into protlialli. In the 
case of the two shield ferns, however, the case is 
even stronger, the extreme tips of the frond divi- 
sions running ont into protlialli suspended at the 
ends of sliort tliread.M, and being tlius ]>r(>duceil 
altogether iiidH])eudently even of the .spojv-heaps 
This phenomenon, termed apospory, constitutes 
the latest discovery in the sphere of reproductive 
freaks. 

In the vast majority of cases these varieties are 
found quite solitary in their peculiarities, a single 
plant appearing amiil the mass of normal ones 
Burrouiiuiiig it, no intermetliate types being di.s- 
covernble. Occasionally, however, large numbers 
are associated together in a limited area, owing 
either to the original spo^ having multiplied 
jitself, or, it may he, througli a number of 
affected spores having been originally shed from 
the normal parent. Thus the writer found, 
some years ago, a wall on Dartmoor covereil 
for many feet with a peculiar long-tailed form 
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of Aspleiiium admntwm, nvjrumy characterised also 
by short yellow lobes {A. a, v, caiulifuUum). In 
this case there were some hundreds of plants 
thickly clu.stere<> together, and actually ousting the 
normal form which covered the rest of the wall. 
As an example of the converse kind may be cited 
a recent find on the side of a stream on the same 
moor of a finely crested form of Lastre.a vumtana^ 
which had no fewer than thirty-three crowns all 
adherent to one root-stock, the fronds number- 
ing considerjihly over two hundred, and measuring 
over a yard long. iMunifestly, this plant nni.st 
have stood there for many years sheddijig its 
myriads of spores time after time ; yet amongst 
the thousantls of seedlings around it not one of 
its offspring could be found. 

The British Isles, judging from the immense 
number of sports which liavc been found wild, as 
compared with exotic forms of like character, 
would appear to be especially favoured in tliis 
respect ; but a glance at the map of the world 
on the one hand and a full list of exotic specie.s 
on the other leads to the inevitable assumption 
that the comparative paucity of exotic varieties is 
sohdy or mainly due. to the greater attention the 
variation of these plants has received in this 
country. Here, we liavc said, there are only 
some forty o<ld iiidigein)us species ; wljile between 
three and four tliousaiid exotic species are, re- 
corded. Amongst tliese exotics, e.'peciall}' in the 
Maidenhair {AiJIuntmn) faniibe.'^, numerous very 
marked varieties, tasselled, congested, plumose, 
ki'.y have originatetl iimler cullivalion, Adiantmn 
FarU'jftrnsr^ a reputed s])ort from A. ttmeraWf occu- 
pying first rank among them. In tlie Azore.s, 
vsevcral very beautiful tiisselled forms— among 
tliese IFoodmirdia mdivam^ crutata — were found 
by one man, ^fr Brown, who evidently had an 
eye for varieties as well as for spe(‘i(\s, a distinc- 
tion whicli implies a ilecided difference, and 
which pr ablv is the* key to the pu/.zle. 

The se.'.-.di for varieties and for species differs in 
this respect, that where a species grows in profu- 
sion, a general glance of the botanical eye suffices 
fo satisfy the niin<] that no new" species is there. 
But the varii‘ty-hunter must go farther, and 
examine each individual, since in many eases a 
new find is only distinguishable among the host 
of its f(dlow"s by a small portion being visible, the 
abnormal nature of wdiich it is the province of 
the variety- hunter to ‘spot’ at a glance. In the 
case cited of the L, woniana^ the .species required 
no .second glance even at a distance of tw’enty 
yards ; but the eye on tlie lookout for tassels was 
needed to ‘spot’ an indication of those at that 
distance. 

To our mind, tliere is absolutely iio reason why 
even the majestic tree ferns sliould not be subject 
to similar iiilliiences as tlieir humbler breth^»n^^ 
and W"e may reasonably anticipate that in tiimj 
our conservatories may be^ graced by lovely 
selled forms of tliese so soon as a persistei^t, 
variety-hunter turns his attention in their 
tion, or some species- him ter in a favoured locaUt]jp 
catches tlie ‘fever’ of varietj"- hunting, which M 
often induced in amateurs by the accidenled dl^ 
covery of a good thing. , ! p; 

CoiKidering the undoubtedjj^ greater bi^anty if 
many of these ‘freaks* as compared with the 
normal ^forms from which they spring, it is * 
great pity that they are not better known. In 
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hundreds of gardens, so-called ferneries are found 
on examination to contain nothing l>ut some 
three or four common species repeated ad nameam^ 
while the same space devoted h) a collection of 
the choice forms would be a hiiii<lrcd times more 
interesting and beautiful. Among the ‘freaks’ in 
most of tne families are beautiful dwarf forms, 
in which reduction of size is accompanied by the 
other attributes of tasselliug, congestion, kc. 
Here is a field for the ladies, who, in the limited, 
space of a single north window, could have a pet 
collection of veritable gems of vor<lurc demanding 
a minimum of attention, and uirording a maxi- 
mum of pleasure under circumstances where 
flowers would perish for lack of sun. In fine, 
this capacity of growing in the shade (not in the 
dark, remember, for the moi'e light the better, 
barring direct sunshine), coupled with the great 
range of form with which >^ature has endowed 
them, affords the dwellers in cities and towns 
an opportunity of study and ydeasure which at 
present is practically ignored, but which only 
needs to be made known to be appreciated and 
utilised. 


A TERROR TO EVIL-DOERS. 

Ih Cathekink G. I’rmi.KY. 

. IS TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 

The town of Picton stands on the high-road 
between Melbourne- and the gold-fitdds of Vic- 
toria. It is now the centre of a large pastoral 
district, with railway coinmunication with the 
capital, and a growing population that divides 
itself into castes in the ortliodox old-country 
style. 

But twenty years ago it was a small place, 
important chiefly h(!cause it was the only township 
within thirty miles, and bechu.se inside its walls — 
such as they were - all the organisation of civilisa- 
tion was concentrated. Tlieie were churches in 
Picton — an Episcopal church and a Baptist chapel ; 
there was a store and a court-liouse ; ami a doctor 
had lately set uj) in practice. Being an energetic 
young fellow, who believed that skill and earnc.^^t- 
nesa are worth as much in a new country as 
capital is in an old one, he was doing well ; 
, fliOUgh- his patients paid their fee.s in gold-du.st 
and sheep and grain us often as in coin of tlie 
realjiru Yet he was not a happy man this mild 
; M<U^h clay, as he stood in the veranda of the 
. vicarage, looking with irritated admiration at a 
'giH whose yellow dress and tawny brown hair 
and eyes harmonised with the brilliant autumn 
tints of the creepers that twined around the posts 
and hung in long trails from the ro«^f. 

Madj ge Kenton, the, vicar’s daughter, was not 
the belle of Picton ; that pre-eminence was 
claimed by Jenny Birch, the innkeeper’s only 
child, who had goldenjiair, and a pink and white 
complexion, and three Ames as many new gowns 
os Miss Renton. But tastes differ, and though the 
miners from up the country and the occasional 
travellers who foi^ny reason, or none, stopped at 
picton, all admired Miss Birch, Dr Philip Sewell 
ydid nbt think her worth looking at when Madge 
He would have been well content to 


have had this eccentric taste all to himself ; but, 
unfortunately, it was shared by another member 
of the small community, and that the most im- 
portant one in it. The Law by common consent 
ranks aboy.e Medicine in our social organisation — 
the newspaper which spoke of ‘ the value of life 
and the Racrednes.s of property’ only echoed the 
jmblic sentiment which has fixed the respective 
status of the professions — and though the Church 
is suppo.sed to rank above either, it is to be feared 
that the lawyer, above all when he is magistrate 
as well, bulks more largely in popular esteem 
than the parson. At least that was the case in 
Picton, where C^aptain Frere, the ‘ police magis- 
truU‘,’ was decidedly the greatest man in the 
place. 

He had been in the army l.)efore he came to 
Australia, and had been invalided after the 
Crimean War, which at once made him some- 
thing of a hero. Ho was, moreover, a distant 
, cousin of a peer who had once been Governor of 
Victoria ; and it was to this connection that 
he owed his ju'esent appointment, given him 
when his health .seemed so sliattered as to make 
active .service imi)ossihle. The Australian climate 
ha<l restored him to strength, and, if one might 
judge from expression as well as looks, to moi'e 
hope and energy than he had 6i!cmed capable of 
wlieii h(‘ came to Picton, two years before the 
day when Dr Sewell— a later arrival still - lost 
his temp(‘r with Madge Kenton after having 
already lost his heart to her. 

The girl sat rucking herself in a light cane- 
chair, as if trying by the motion to keep some 
iiiw'ard vexation from finding vent in words. A 
faint flush stained her nsuully pale cheeks, and 
her tawny eyes looked darker with anger. Miss 
Jenny Birch, who had In/en known to describe 
Madge as ‘a red-haired, white-faced thing,’ hud 
iieva^r .seen her look so beautiful ; for it was Miss 
Renton’s wont to go about the world rather 
coldly, except w'heii love or pity or anger roused 
her .soul and her features to some excitement. 

There was considerable excuse for tlie indigna- 
tion slie was HOW" .showing. Dr Sewell had the 
j habit of candour, and he had been indulging in 
j it to the full, undiT circumstances when reti- 
1 cciice. w’ould have been especially advisable. He 
I had just a.sked Miss Kenton to marry him ; and 
> his request being refused, he had demanded the 
reason of her negative reply, and begged her to 
reconsider it. At first Madge had inorcly 

reiterated her assnranec that she could never 
accept him ; but she liked him just w^ell enough 
to h;\tc wounding him, and in order that she 
might not seem to be doing so without cause, she 
at last explained that she Avas engaged — privately, 
not even hiri* father knew of it — to Captain Lewis 
Frerc. At this pf>int the rejected suitor’s duty 
Ava.s cleaily to bow to the hand of destiny and 
retire from the contc.st with as much dignity as he 
could muster. 

This, which he ought to have done, Avas exactly 
Avhat ifliilip did not do. He looked aghast, 
shocked, indignant, and ejaculated almost un- 
consciously : ‘ Engag(»d to that old — fogey!’ 

Madge felt certain that a harsher word tliau 
fogey was in his mind, though he managed‘s to 
restrain it; and fogey Avas bad enough. A girl 
who is thoroughly in love with a nian^ consider- 
ably her senior can laugh at the surprise of lier 
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friends ; but when sbe is* not quite sure that he is 
the one man in the world for her, when she has 
been carried away by the novelty of wooing, and 
by the knowledge that a man who has been all 
round the world and has tried all life’s^ flavours 
for five-and-forty years, seeks as llie best gift it 
can give him her untutored self — when vanity has 
dictated her acceptiince niore than love, she is apt 
‘to resent very deeply any insinuation that, after 
all, her prize is not so very well worth winning. 
“She must prove that it is a pearl of price ; she 
requires to convince herself of it as much as any 
one else ; and she is very indignant when another 
gives utterance to tlie doubt that has been lurk- 
ing, half-suspected, in her own iniml. 

Fogey, indeed ! How dare Fliilip Sewell hint 
at such a word ! It is true that Lewis was a litlle 
bald, and had a few crow’s-fee>t about the eyes, 
and that there were white streaks in that beauti- 
ful beard of his. She was sure Philip would j 
have been only too proud if he ha<] had a beard 
as long and flowing, instead of a miserable little 
moustache. Still, she would make Lewis shave it 
off ; it certainly did make liiiii look older, and 
there was no need to do that But he wasn’t a 
fog(‘y ! 

‘You are very courleous!’ she exclaimed in 
tones that made Philip feel how lacking in 
courtesy he had been. 

* I beg your pardon, Miss Kenton ; T bad no 
right to speak as I did ; but — but you 
know’ 

*0 yes, I know'! I know that boys of four 
or five and twenty’ (Philip was tw’onty-six, 
and this was as near it as she dared venture) 
‘always try to disparage men who liave reached 
the age of wisdom. They are jealous of them, 1 
suppose.’ 

‘No, they’re not,’ said Philip bluntly j ‘except 
— that is — exe(f])t when - w'heii ’ 

‘ I’ray, don’t make exceptions out of consi<lera- 
tioii for me. I am (luito prepared to admit that 
very young men donV ap])reciate tlie qualities of 
those who have more experience than themselves ; 
but w'umen, fortunately, are different,’ said Miss 
Madge, who had just passe<l her niiieteeiitli birth- 
day, w’ith a grand air. 

‘ I hope they are ! That is, T hope you are in 
love with this fellow Frere, though I don’t see 
how you can be. And I don’t believe you are.’ 

‘Dr Sewell, how dare you speak in such a 
fashion ! ’ 

‘ I beg your pardon ; I am very stuf»id. I 
know I have no right to critici.se your choice. 1 
am nnul — ;jealouH, I suppose. But when a man 

has his best hope taken away fi’oiu him, he’ 

The words ceased, a certain husky fi‘eling that 
had been in Philip’s throat .since the moment 
Madge said ‘No’ having smhlenly become so 
marked os to pi'event articulation. 

Tim girl "rew softer when she saw how moved 
he was. ‘1 am very sorry, Philip, very sorry,’ 
she said gently ; ‘but yousee I am not free, and 
veil will find somebody else who will suit you 
better.’ 

‘Never!’ he exclaimed stoi^ly. ‘Even a boy 
niqy know his own mind, when he is a boy 
of t^enty-si.x, and I know that I shall n6ver 
love any i m but you.’ 

She was about to combat this opinion, whiclr 
would probably have resulted in a new develop- 


A TERROR TO EVIL-DOERS. 


fment of the original quarrel between them, when 
her father appeared. The Kev. Mr Kenton was 
an anxiotis-looking man, who seemed to feel how 
little his Oxford training was adapted to liis 
Australian environment. He liad come to the 
antipodes first because his health was weak ; and 
when the pure soft air had healed his feeble 
lungs, be began to look for some sphere of work 
in the n(?w land. It was in the purest misRionary 
spirit that he had come to Pi< ton Um years 
before ; and it was in a missionary spirit sub- 
liine«l to a forlorndiope that he clung to his 
post in spile of the bitter consciousness of failure. 
A few, the more aristocratic portion of the Picton 
community, came to his chiircli ; but the niajorily 
of those who cared for religious exercises at all 
went to the chapel. This consciousness of failure 
in his life-work gave the parson an apologetic 
air, even before those who, like Dr Sewell, 
were loyal members of his flock. Pliilip did 
not indeed see that ^Ir Kenton w'as nervous in 
hi.s pi'esencft ; but lie perceived, ami confided to 
himself— luiving no other confidant whom he 
could trusi, witli a dis]iarngiiig judgiiicnt of Miss 
Kenton’s father- that the vicar almost cringed to 
Captain Frere ; and at this moment he glared 
at his inofrending pastor, being suddenly ,sU*uck 
with the idea that he liad forced his daughter to 
accejit th<i captain. 

Fortunately, iMr Kenton did not perceive the 
frown <11 the young doctor’s face ; neither did 
he notice bis daughter’s Unshed cheeks, nor any 
of the .subtle tokens of a disturbed moral atmo- 
sphere. He ha<l news of his own to communicate, 
and tliat excitctl liim, to the detriment of his 
facult}' of observation. 

‘Wliat a dreadful affair !’ be exclaimed. 

Madge thought of Philip’s proposal ; Philip 
thought of Madge’s engagement, ami both asketf, 
‘What affair?’ with more embarrassment than 
curiosity. 

‘That murder of the policemen down the 
river.’ 

‘The murder 1’ They were both sufliciently 
curious now, and for once in his life Mr Renton 
liad two attentive listeners. ‘You know',’ he 
explained, ‘that a month ago the police escort 
took a load of gold and dust to the bank at 
Melbourne. 1 suppose they left most of it there ; 
but they were bringing back a considerable sum 
ill bank-notes to tlie miners uj) the country. 
Bank-notes are light, so there were only two 
men sent on the return journey.’ 

‘I know all that,’ said Phili|), with a touch 
of impatience. ‘We expected them to stop at 
Picton last night. AVIumi they didn’t come, I 
concluded that the roads were bud, ami that 
they had got along slower than they expected,’ 

‘ The roads wrrr bad, and they could not reach ^ 
Picton before nightfall ; at least, bo I suppose/ 
fur they canipe<l abcnit ten# miles away on th^e 
hank of the river, and there they were found' 
murdered this morning.’ . . : 

‘Who can h; ve done it?’ v 

‘Some bushrang(u-j I suppose. Of (^tnrae 
object was tlieft ; all the notes are gone.* 

‘It won’t profit the thief niuch,^I fetney 
clouhtlesB the numbers of the are aoum,' 
in the bank at Medbourne ; and aa won 
presents (yie he will be caught — if he 
IS rash enough to present it hittiiBeif, ; 
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a dupe to do it for him, it may take a longt?r father is with Captain Frere, who iS looking at^ 

time, but not much : he is a fool as well as a them.’ 

rogue.’ Philip Sewell was not particularly desiroxis of 

* It is funny that we shouh^ not have heard meeting Captain Frere at this moment ; but 


of bushrangers beiim in the neighbourhood,’ said having expressed a desire to see the bodies, he 
Madge. ‘Captain Frere was out all the night could harclly turn round in a moment and pro- 
before last looking about on the route the police- fess inditFerence to the matter ; besides, it was 


men were to take, in order to make sure that inevitable, if nny investigation of the murder 
all was' right; and he told me the coast was wfis to be made, that the doctor and the mogis- 


If there had heen any dangerous char- trate should meet in connection with it. 


acters about, he woiiM have sent an escort to 
meet the men, I suppose.’ 


He went to the coach-house, where the two 
dead men lay. They hatl been stidwart fellows, 


Ah ! the bushrangers must keep a better look- apparently of a more active habit than the blue- 


out than the police magistrate,’ said Mr Kenton, coated guardians of the peace at home— rough 


They have brought the bodies to tho inn ; and riders, who could find their way across an almost 


I suppose Captain Frere will hold an iinjuiry, trackless country, and perhnps were not very 


though it is hardly likely that anything will scrupulous whether they took a bushranger alive 
come of it besides a verdict against “ person or or dead- men who liave no place in a fully civil- 
persons unknown.” ’ ised coinnuinity, and in a semi-barbarous one are 


persons unknown.” ’ ised coinnuinity, ami in a semi-barbaroiis one an 

*To the inn!’ exclaimed Philip with some a protection or a terror to the inhabitants accord 
irritation. ‘ I hope not ; noise or excitement ing us some chnnee wind of circumstance ma^ 


may injure my patient greatly, poor woman.’ 


move them towanls good or evil ; hut bravo 


M.)h, you have a patient at the inn,’ remarked men, who, having undertaken a task, discharge 
ladgc, faintly picpiod. ‘ Is the fair Mias Jenny it at any cost These two had died in the ful- 
n» filrnent of their duly, and apparently liad died 

‘Not she ; Miss Jenny is the go«hless Ilygeia. hard. Tlie discharged pi.stol Lakeu from the cold 
But they have a guest tliere, a woman who lias n(!:iveles.s hand of one proved that he had tried, 


pnee been beautiful, but has, if one may judge however vainly, to ]U‘event the theft. It was 
by appearances, had a hard life. I suppose she just possible that the thief had got more than 


was going up to the mines. But I know nothing 
about hei*, beyond the fact that she fainted after 


the bank-notes in that midnight robbery. 

Dr Sewell nodded silently to the innkeeper nnd 


going out for a walk yesterday morning, nnd (’aptnin Frere as he entered the coacli-hoiise. A 
that she is now in a very weak and feverish .scant greeting suffices for the living when we are 


condition.’ 

‘Poor thing ! Is she young ?’ asked Muilge. 


in the presence of the dead, and besides, I^hilip 
was not in the mood to lavish courtesy on Madge 


‘Not very. About forty, 1 should think from Kenton’s lover. Madge, llentons lover! What 
her appearance. I tliink I ought to go and see on earth could she see in that withered old stick.? 


her appearance. 1 tluiiK 1 ougiit to go and see on eartn could sue see in iiuii wnnereu old siicK.f 
her. Tlie bustle may have injured her. Miss Philip asked liimself, eyeing the enjdain with 
Jenny — I know her ! -would go rushing up to vigorous disfavour. The contempt was decidedly 
the invalid’s room to tell her of “tho rnnrtler,’ unjust. Lewis Fiere was a ])ii;tures(jue-looking, 


as if it were really a great treat. Besides, they ’ll if not a handsome man. His face was indeed 
probably want me to diagiiOvse the nature of these lined and weather-beaten, and Ids hair wat 
two poor fellow.s’ woiiii Is.’ decitledly thin at the tem])les ; but Ids dark ej’efc 


So Philip, glad of the excuse for a graceful had that inelaiicliolv look which has a certain 
dt:;parture, went away, Ids soic heart— such is attraction for girls who have never known trouble 


never known trouble 


human nature, wdtU its troubles balanced by tbein8elve.s ; and his long silky pointeil beard was 
strange and fantastic compensaLions — fretting 1dm in itself a feature, giving him something of the 


otri va\./ \ 1 1 Vr was*' 

a little leas because of the exciting ; 


aspect of the high-bred gentlemen whose portraits 


. He went down to the inn, partly to .see his Van Dyck painted for all time. 


patient, partly to ask if his .services were to be ‘This is a sad sight, doctor,’ said the innkeeper, 


called upon in connection with the impiiry on after Iddlip had looked silently at the bodies for 


the murder of the two ijolicemeii. He w'as inter- a minute or tw'o. ‘ Tliese two ])oor fell()W^‘^, full 


ested in the matter, and when one has a curiosity of health and strength onl}" yesterday, and mur- 
to gratify, it is well to have the excu.se of official dered last night when we were fast asleep in our 


duties to justify its gratification. The innkeeper’.s beds !’ 
daughter met him at the door. Her eyes were ^ Not rpdte,’ said Philip, whose professional eye 
not dim, nor was her natural colour abated ; but, noted mure tlian that of an ordinary observer, 
nevertheless, when slie saw Philip, she leant up ‘ Not quite what ? ' Not murdered ?’ 
against the doorpost and gasped out: ‘0 doctor, ‘0 yes, iniirdercd. IKit tliey were not mur- 
I am glad to see you. Isn’t this a terrible biisi- dered la.st night. From all nppearaiices, I .should 
ness I It has mack me quite faint.’ For the judge that they have been dead more than twenty- 
coddess Hygeia, prooably because she had iievtu* four hours.’ ^ ^ 
had a day’s illnes.s in her life, had a great nmbi- ‘No 
tion to be considered an invalid— a weakness claime 
which had become fnore pronounced since Dr ‘ Oh 
Sewell came to Picton. exact!} 


iv life, had a great nmbi- ‘Nonsense! How can you tell that?’ ex- 
an invalid— a weakness claimed Captain Frei’e sharply. 

*e pronounced since Dr ‘Oh! the study of medical jurisprudence is not 


exactly a waste oi time ; one learns a good deal 


, ‘The air will do you good, then,’ said the doctor by it,’ answered rliilip, in a lone which, witli- 


coolly, passing sjjcr with a nod.— ‘Is your father out obvious discourtesy, indicated the seiitkiifent, 
about? I wantaim to take^me to see the poor ‘Mind your own business, and don’t interfere with 


i4low«i,’ 


mine.’ — ‘These two men must have been killed 


' is in the coach-house. there, and | the night before last,’ he went on in a more 
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amiable tone; ‘and, by-the-by, it’s funny, as 
you were out on scout-auty that night, tliat you 
didn’t see a sign of the murderer. He must have 
been somewhere in the neighbourhood.’ 

‘ I wasn’t out the night before last,’ saiil Frere, 
hastily ; ‘ I was in my bed, like the rest of 
you.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon. It was Miss Renton who 
said yoii were out, and I took it for granted 
she had learned the fact from you.’ 

‘Miss Kenton is not my guardian.’ 

‘No; but I took it for granted * that as your 
fianc(fey she did not speak without authority, or 
at least knowledge.’ 

Frere muttered an imprecation, which Philip 
took to he an expression of anger at his stupi<lity 
in thus abruptly aimoun(diig an engagoineiit which 
was supposed to be still secret, and the words 
which the captain at last addressed to him — ‘You 
arc a good gossip-monger. Dr Sewell ’ — confirmed 
the notion in his mind. 

‘I suppose 1 ought to apologise,’ said Philip; 
‘but as a marriage is a thing for all the woild to 
know, doubtless 1 am anticipating your announce- 
ment only by a very short time. I can only say 
that I hope you will be worthy of Miss Kenton’s 
love. — Now, Kirch, I tliink T will go and sec my 
patient. Her heart is weak, and this fuss and 
excitement in the house may have injured her.’ 

He went out ; and Bircli, turning to offer sur- 
prised congratulations to the captain, saw tliat he 
was very pale. ‘You look bad, captain,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘This sight does make a man feel a 
bit (lueer. Otune into the house and get a drop of 
brandy.’ 

‘ I confess I would be glad of it,’ said Frere, and 
they left tlie oouch-house. But the captain would 
not enter the inn. He threw himself down on a j 
bench near the door, saying that the air revived 
him ; and while Birch hurried away to bring the 
brandy, Miss Jenny, who was still lean! rig against 
the dooi’post, pouting a little that tlie doctor had 
wasted so few words on hci*, entered into con- 
versation with him. 

‘You do look ill, captain. Of course that sight 
would give you a turn; and you’ve got a cold 
too, haven’t you ?’ 

‘No; I haven't. IIow could I catcdi cold?’ he 
said irritably, as if the idea of a cold annoyed 
him. 

‘Oh, 1 don’t know,’ she returned, offended at 
his tone. ‘But seeing you’ve had your throat 
wrappctl for two days, it wasn’t such a strange 
idea to get into my head, wits it?’ And she 
pointed to a silk handkerchief, which the captain 
wore folded closely around his neck. 

Captain Frere had apparently recovered his 
temper. ‘You ’re right, Miss Jenny,’ he admitted ; 
‘1 have a cold; but you see I’m very touchy 
about confessing to suoli an old woman’s com- 
plaint.’ 

Philip Sewell meanwhile was sitting holding 
his patient’s wrist with his fingers on her pulse. 
He had been pleased to note when he first took it 
that it was calm and steady. But the voices of 
the two speakers outside floarfced up to the open 
willow of the room where the unknown woman 
lay, and at the sound* of the captain’s, the pulse 
suddenly leapt into a quick fluttering irregular 
beat. 

‘Now, this is very funny,’ said Philip to him- 


SUN--BIALS AND HOTJEGLASSES, 


self, preserving an immovable countenance the 
while. ‘ I wonder if it was Frere she came to 
Picton to see? It is evident that his vicinity 
excites her.’ * 


SUN-DIALS AND HOURGLASSES. 

Everybody nowadays knows the value of time, 
and the necessity of marking its swift flight by 
clocks and watches of sucli exact work and 
measurement as to let not a single moment pass 
unnoted. We are far too busy and too clever to 
permit of any sucdi neglect ; 3 ’et, for all tliat, 
it may be doubted whether we are a whit more 
alive to the value of the golden hours than when 
many, a workman good and true wa.s content 
to mark their fliglit by the shadow of a homely 
Dial. ‘Doubtless,’ says honest old I zaak Walton, 
in one of his charming pages of the joys and 
pleasures of country life — ‘doubtless, the dweller 
among the (piiet meads and streams may carry 
with liim his well-contrived horologe, of silver 
or gold — yet as he wanders by the river-side, 
he will gladly note the rise ami fall of day by 
the opening and shutting of flowers that decK 
the mead, or liy the sweet music of the birds 
at morn ov eve ; by the shadow on the mossy 
<lial, ill the sunny garden of the farm, or hard 
by the tower of the village church.’ 

In his time, such dials were plentiful enough. 
Mr Pepys, in his Diary (lOTO) tells us of one 
in his famous garden at (’laphain ; while his 
friend, John Evelyn, talks still more pleasantly 
of the moss-grown dial, among his flowers at 
Sayes Ooiu t. They were, in fact, all the fashion 
among tliose who prilled themselves on well- 
orilered gardens. We hear of them at Hampton 
Court and at Koyal Windsor ; as also, of a certain 
Nicholas Stone, who became so famous in design- 
ing and building iliem up— after many a (plaint 
lasliion— t the king employed hini to set up 
one in the courtyard of the Palace of St James — 
which cost six pounds thirteen shillings and 
fonrpcnce, exclusive of payment for stones and 
work ; and of a still rarer and more elaborate 
dial in the private gardens at Whitehall, for 
which forty-six pounds were paid out of the 
royal pocket. They were known, too, long before 
these days of King James ; ami to say nothing 
of the famous one of Ahaz and llezekinh, there 
is a mention of them in Homer (probably 
a Conte 111 porury of the jirophct) ; while at a 
later date, when Koine was the great city of the 
World, among her many wom.lei's was the huge 
sun-dial in the Campus Martins. Auguetup, when 
he came in triumph fioni Egypt, had brought 
with him a towering Obelisk— a twin-brcjlher, 
it may be, of Cleopatra’s Needle — and set it up 
as tlu^ gnomon of a vast .sun-dial among the 
stately arcJies and porticoes where the Roman 
citizens were wont to asstmble at the publie; 
games. Itouiid about it the houi-s were mai;)te4: 
out by a circle of gijjantic golden figures, : to ; 
arranged that they might catch the earliest 
latest raj’s of punlight, and murk the dayrn;^dj 
close,* of (lav with a mighty bar of shadow. ' j) 
But this, like many another wonder of 
great city, has long since passOJ away; and 
a trace of it but the obelisk is to foulibd. , 
Century rfifter century rolled by, and by defcp^ 
the custom of setting up dials in pulwc |>mces^ 
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fell into disuse, not to be revived until the time 
came for building Christian churches in widely 
scattered lands, and then by many a lonely 
village tower, where the Cross gave man hope 
of eternity, the shadow on the dial reminded him 
of the flight of time. And still, in many a quiet 
country churchyard, and in many a trim manor- 
bouae garden, there is yet to be found some 
quaint little mnmoriid of l)ygone simple days, 
old-fashioned rustic folk— in the moss-grown dial, 
though tlie hands that frameil it are now but 
dust One sucli happy garden I know in the 
pleasant county of Sussex, where such a dial 
atands. 

Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, hloonis the jjardon that I love. 

News fiom the huiiiiniu*? city conies to it 
In sound of funeral or inari iago 1h?11s ; 

And sitting niuflled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock. 

The manor-house itself, round which the garden 
lies stretched, is a fair and stately mansion of 
ruddy tone, with many a quaint tiu-ret and 
pinnacle along its tall roof, ami has for several 

f enerations borne the dainty name of Summer’s 
lace, a title that well befits it, not merely 
because of the air of sunshine which welcomes 
all comers to the goodly house, but tliut the 
whole place is crowned and crowded with flowers. 
It abounds with winding patlis, snatches of grassy 
lawn, clumps of rare shrubs and trees, and above 
all, with roses of every hue, and choicest fragrance. 
Follow tlie broad walk from (ho house, down 
between tall hedges of yew, and you come upon 
a little sunny open s[»ace ; and there, in the 
midst of blooming flower-beds scattered over the 
soft, close-shaven, turf, stands the dial. Built 
after the simplest fashion, it has no pretence to 
any charm but that of bidiig old-fashioned, and 
after the pattern of a still older one in another 
Sussex garden not far away. Uouiid the four 
sides of the plate of the dial are cut the following 
four mottoes, each for its own season : After ilark- 
ness. Light ; Abus ! how swift. I warn whilst 1 
move ; So passes Life. 

As you stand by the old dial, look where you 
will, the view is cliarming. All round lie wide 
open champaign, meadow, ruddy plougluHl land, 
and sloping upland ; dotted here and there with 
clumps of trees, gray old church towers, and 
goodly farmhouses, each nestling quietly down 
under the shade of wycli-clms, as if it had been 
there for ever. Not, Iiowever, for so lasting a 
possession. For the proudest towers decay ; ‘ All 
things do wax and wane,’ ‘ The longest day must 
end;’ and ‘Tempus’ is still *cdux rerum,’ as 
maxi^ a dial still warns us. 

*Time makes hay,’ says the motto to the lazjr 
Spaniard who relies on to-morrow ; more practi- 
cally to U.S English folk, * Make liay while the 
sun shines for, sayf cheerful Master Herrick : 

The glorious lamp of the »Sun, 

The higher he is gcj&g. 

The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he ’s to setting. 

But among all the countless mottoes set up 
; lqr< diald, pernam the wisest and wittiest is that 
. which once stow in the old Temple Gardens, at 
word of the great Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
hard at work in his chambers one day, 
an idle student dropped in to ask bis 


lordship for a motto for the new sun-dial then 
being builL Twice, he humbly made bis request ; 
but the grave chancellor gave no reply or sign 
of having heard it. At last, as the petitioner 
began again for the third time, my lord looks up 
and says angrily : ‘ Sirrah, Be gone, about your 
business.’ — ‘A thousand thanks, my lord,’ replies 
the suitor ; ‘ the very thing for the dial ; nothing 
could be better.’ 

Yet, if tliis be the sagest of mottoes, and 
worthy of so grave a godfather, the brightest 
and happiest surely was that, once at Paul’s 
Cross: ‘floras non numero nisi Serenas’ (I 
number none but sunny hours) ; not only a word 
of warning to all comers, but of dainty reproof 
to the whole generation of grumblers an<l mal- 
contents, who altogether leave the sunshine out 
of tlieir daily record of things, and give us but 
a catalogue of cloud, dark days, and evil. Not 
so witli the sun-dial. Not a gleam of sunshine, 
not a golden grain in Time’s Iioiiiglass passes 
unnoted ; and tliougb the , recording finger is a 
line of shadow, it tells of light— light that must 
wane, and time tlnit is ever flying, and, once 
gone, is gone for ever. So much for to-day. 

As for to-morrow, we all know the stern 
truth about it, anti that in fact it may never 
be ours. The sages and moralists of all tiges 
have told ns, and warned us, so often that no 
texts are inoie common or loss heeded. With 
one special ttne among these ju’overbs the wits 
have dared to take great lilierties. ‘Never nut 
oir till to-morrow,’ said Grimaldi’s mother to her 
witty son, ‘what can be done to-day.’ -‘ Very 
well, mother,’ rcqilies dot? ; ‘then ltd us have 
(he plum-pudding to-night.’ Clearly, he regarded 
to-morrow as a doubtful possession. 

‘This prov(*rb about to-niorrow,’ says Talley- 
rand, is badly rendered ; it ought to read thus : 
‘ Never do to-day what you can possibly put off 
until lo-morrow.’ ‘This plan,’ says sage old 
Benjamin Franklin, ‘I once tried for a month; 
but, easy as it seems, the plan was an utter 
failure, and at tin?, entl 1 siitidenly fountl that 
to-morrow was always a day beyond my reach.’ 

But ‘time flies,’ as we linger among the wits, 
and there is but brief space for a few words 
on tlie second lieading of this little paper, Hour- 
glasses, which, far more than sun-dials, are now 
all but things of tlie past ; though time was, 
and that not so very far remote, when they 
were to be found in almost every parish church 
in the land. Here and there, as early as the 
third century, mention of them i.s to be found ; 
and BO onwards incntasiiigly to the time of the 
Beformation, when one was, usually set in the 
pulpit as a guide to the preacher. At Hurst, 
m Berkshire, one was set up with the legend : 
‘As this glass runneth, so fadeth man’.s life.’ At 
St Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, .London, were once 
a couple of hourglasses, with fittings of gilver 
which, in aftertimes of trouble, were inelled down 
and made into beads for the beadle’s staves. In 
the parish book of Saint Katharine’s, Aldgate 
(ir)64), is an entry which runs thus: ‘Item, for 
one hourglass htvuging by pulpit where . the 
preacher doth m.ake his sermon, that he ^may 
know how the hour passetfi, one shilling.’ 

An hour, or even less — for some glasses were 
made to run for half an hour — ^^was then counted 
enough and more than enough Iwth by priest 
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md people for the preacher’s discourse ; and the 
glass, in fact, was for warning him to get ready 
for Finis. But onward from Martin Luther’s 
time the preacheFs office grew to be more and 
more magnified ; and in the tlays of the Puritan 
divines even two houi^a were not thouglit too 
much for a ‘ right godly admonition.’ Hence 
it fell out at Iladleigli, where a certain Independ- 
ent had come to take the place of a ‘back- 
sliding* vicar, that on a special Sunday tlic 
preacher had already got through half of the 
second glass, and there appeared no sign of his 
coming to a conclusion. It Wiia sultry summer 
weather, and the audience, one by one, were 
creeping out of church, when, at a siulden pause 
in tlie minister’s discourse, up rose the old piwidi 
clerk, after long watching for a chance — ‘When 
your reverence/ said he, ‘ hath finished, be pleased, 
honoured sir, to close the church d<jor and put 
the key under it.’ 

Those were the days when ILizekiah Pouiultext 
had it all his own way, ‘could go on for ever/ 
as Roger Wildrake profanely put it, ‘and then 
begin again;’ and when ‘Finally, lastly, and to 
conclude.’ might be a long way off from the 
desired haven of Finis. 

Indeed, if the preacher failed to make out his 
full hour, he was counted lazy, ‘a slothful shep- 
herd, a dumb <log/ an unprofitable member ; and 
many a dull discourse paa.sed muster by reason, 
niuinly, of its intolerable length. Vet some of 
the lengthiest of these ex|)ouu<lers were not with- 
out a grain of wit which, though grim enough in 
its way, helped to season the long <1 lawn, weary, 
outpouring with a spark of salt. Thus, one Hugh 
Peters, a well-known and lengthy expounibu* of 
knotty points, on a certain special occasion, fiml- 
ing at the end of the first hour that he was nut 
half-way through his subject, cried out, as he 
turned the hourglass for another spell : ‘Beloved, 
I know you to be right good fellows ; ho, let u.s 
have one more gla-ss together before we part.’ 
And small as it is, the joke seems to have been a 
favourite one : for much about the same time we 
find hi.s friend and fellow-labourer, the notoi ious 
Daniel Burges.s, making use of tlie very same 
image. He wa.s preaching, at Westminster, on 
whut would now be culled the Total Abstinence 
que.stion, and having thuudereil with great violence 
and at prodigious length against the perils, sin, 
and shame of ‘Drink, drinking, and (Iruiikards/ 
accursed, and ‘ to be accursed ever among Cliristian 
men,’ the impartial hourglass siuldenly I’au ilown. 
Whereupon Daniel, calmly turning it, went boldly 
on : ‘Brethren, of this damnable custom of drink- 
ing, there is yet more to be 8ai<l, nay much more ; 
let us then have the other glass, and then, if need 
be, another, (Sic.’ 

^ * If/ said honest old Martin Luther, * I had my 
time to go over again, my sermons should bo 
miicl^ shorter, and fit for childr(3n and poor folk, 
&c.’ But having one’s time over again is just 
what is in noljody’s power ; the very lesson which 
the learned Doctor himself had doubtless enforced 
in many a long discoiu’se, of which, many a .sun- 
diaLaiid many an hourglass kad been warning 
him for half a century^ and in vain, until in his 
old he grew to be merciful, a.s he thought of 
how many people he had sent to sleep, when he 
meant to awaken them. 

‘Time,* says an Italian proverb, ‘brings roses.’ 


‘Time/ says another sage, of wider ambition, 
‘brings all things to them who wait/ Possibly so; 
if by ‘all’ we arej^ontent to mean ‘a good many/ 
but not ‘all’ in any other sense ; for not one of 
the wasted hours of the past, and not one of the 
lost opportimitie.s aifd neglected duties that lie 
burietl under them, may ever corner back. Hogarth, 
when he dj*ew bis picture of ‘The Sleeping Con- 
gregation,’ meant more than a joke when he set 
up an hourglass before the preacher with the 
laughing scroll on it, ‘Ornnia lumiis erunt/ as an 
elegy of th(.‘ past. As well try to gather the piilF 
of smoke that has vanished into thin air, as to 
call back a grain of sand that lias once fallen 
from the glass. It is a greater artist than Hogarth 
who ill his own ininiitahle fashion sums up the 
whole truth in u single line : 

And all our yewterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. 


OLD SALLV. 

She. was one of the accepted facts of my child- 
hood, taken as a matter of course with the unques- 
tioning stolidity of most children. It never struck 
me as strange that Sally’s wrinkled countenance 
should be of a dai*k cottee colour wlien all the 
other faces round me were white; or that while 
she spoke in curious negro jargon, the other 
servants use<l broad Devon. I acce])ted Jier, and 
never speculated concerning her. 

She wa.s a relic of the days of West Indian 
slave- holding, and wa.s born a slave, but gained lier 
freedom by coming to England long before tbe 
days of tbe general enmiicipation. She never in 
the lea.st realised the fact, being in her own 
(ipinion ‘ mi.s.su.s’.s’ pr(>p(*rty; and she would have 
I been much olfendeil il‘ any one had tried to prove 
the contrary. She came with mi.ssus (my grand- 
! mol lie r) as lier » laid from her father’s e.state, and 
I never left her t; .she died, crossing and recroasing 
the Atlantic several times in the discharge of her 
faithful service. She often told us, in the quaint 
negro jargon that never .sounded strange in our 
ears, of those long monotonous voyages in the vast 
sailiiig-.shipy of the day. Of the constant watch- 
! fulne.ss, for fear of privateers, and the sharp orders 
of the protecting frigate.s to ‘close up’ it any of 
the uiiwiehly merchantmen showed signs of strag- 
gling. Of the delighted relief which spread over 
every heart when the commanding ollicer .signalled, 
‘Bonaparte is Uikeii ! Shift lor yourselves !* ^ Of 
how the ship in gaining port almo.st scraped sides 
with a great man-of-war outward bouiul ;.and ptis- 
sengers Hew to the side ami .sailors to the rigging 
when it became known that the little man pacing 
the quartt*i‘-<leck with folded arms and sallow 
face was ‘J3ony’ himself on board the Billy^ 
ruffian. 

Her youth had been pa.ssed in earthquake- 
.‘^liakcn Ouiaiia. ‘ Dere it was^ hot, chillen ! And 
de ground did walk and de gi-ouud did talk !’ was 
lier graphic a( count of the continuous earthquakes, - 
Her anecdotes of ner fellow-servants wew full af : 
contempt, uiul generally intended to point their 
inferiority to liei'sidf. When my 
father, an cie^y soul, much ruled by^niB aOHCalJ^ : 
slaves, died, he was succeeded l^^nU senj a 
but stern man. ‘Ole niassa were bery kmd* ahd 
young ma^a not bud; he gave ua 
beef, but he ran ua troo wid de spit !■ 
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I aeem to see her now sitting in her own arm- 
chair, close to the window of the servants’ hall, 
and leisurely darning granny’s .black silk stock- 
ings. She wore a turban of linen, stiffly starched, 
and nearly a foot high above her dark keen 
face. Her figure was snare and active, though her 
groans and complaints about her ‘lumba-ager’ were 
incessant. Her dress was a straifjht and scanty 
garment of either lilac print or black merino, with 
elbow sleeves and a coloured handkerchief pinned 
around her shoulders. In the morning she tied 
a gay bandana across lier forehead. Knotting it 
behind, Malay fashion ; but her turban was the 
cliief pride of her toilet, and she spent hours 
washing and starching the folds of white fine 
linen which composed it. A pair of spectacles 
; were perched far down her nose — such spectacles ! 
with round glasses and broad Hat silver rims. On 
the Avindow-seat beside her, her Bible was gener- 
ally spread open, and she mingled texts and apos- 
trophes to ‘de Lard’ Avith groans about her 
*lumba-ager’ and constant admonitions to the 
* chilleii.* 

The servants’ hull was a paradise of dcdiglit to 
us. It contained a cupboard full of dusty toys, 
the playthings of children long grown up or dead 
and gone. There Avere rosy a^Aples stored in rows 
on the top of the linen press ; and a family of 
fascinating china cats on the inaiitel-shclf. Tlie 
Avalh were papered Avith lilac i-oses on a buff 
ground, and tbe centre table covered Avitli a cotton 
cloth of lively blue-aud-red check. The old 
mulatto sat in her armchair, drawn close to the 
AVindow, across which the Devon roses clambered, 
and a great bush of fuchsia touched the panes 
with its bright slender red blossoms. In the 1 
corner opposite Salh'', ‘Anne’ generally sat, a 
faded plaintive little Avomaii, witli a light brown 
front artlessly arranged (how often I wondered 
Avhy the skin of Anne’s head grew in a ridge 
aboA'e her forehead !), and a chronic Avliitlow. Her ' 
‘front’ was crowned by a high bandeau of gray | 
blond, interspersed Avitli bows of purple ribbon, ■ 
and the back of her head Wiis encased in a sort of • 
black silk bag. She was the ‘young ladies’ maid’ j 
(my aunts Avere spinsters considerably over forty). , 
She was as silent us Sally was voluble, and gener- ! 
ally assented to her remarks in monosyUables. ! 
On the subject of theology alone these two friends : 
disputed, and their contentions were sharp and 
bitter on such points. Each attended a different ' 
Bethesda, and considered her minister as the one ■ 
unfailing light, and her fellow-congregation the 
only elect handful sure of ultimate salvation. ‘ I 
prove it you — I prove it you in de Word, Anne !’ 
Sally would exclaim, slapping her Bible in great 
excitement. But Anne always held to her point j 
with Saxon persistence and a depressed air. 

Sally AA’ent to chapel every Sunday morning in 
great state, and Ave generally escorted her to the 
gate to see her staft. She wore n black llama 
shawL and a huge ‘ drawn ’ silk bonnet of tunnel- 
like depth, with deep borders of crimped muslin 
I’onnd her dark old fact. ' She Avent slowly, lean- 
ing on a cane of ebony, mounted in silver ; and 
in wet weather one of the younger maids held 
unfurled over her a green cotton umbi-ella with 


brass tips. Hef*bath-chair was drawn bodily by 
the owner himself, a mouldy man, vidth a bent 
vi»ok and a perspiring neck, of AA^hom Sally enter- 
it^ed lowest possible opinion, and always 


spoke to him with a mixture of contempt and 
condescension on account of his making niraself 
*a beast of burden — no better dan a donkey.’— 
‘ It am a maracle to me how he does it,’ she often 
remarked, with a coloured slaA^c’s instinctive 
wonder that even the meanest of mean whites 
could so debase himself. 

In the discharge of her easy duties as personal 
attendant on my grandmother Sally was a A^ery 
dragon, demanding an amount of attention for 
missus that that meek lady Avould never have 
dreamt of claiming for herself. Her daughters 
Avere sharply called to account if they failed to 
return any tiling borrowed from their mother. 

I ‘Now, Missy Lnlu, Avherc am my missus’s boxes, 
and where am de straps and tie bag dat you took 
uAvay?’ And ‘Missy Lulu’ (my Aunt Lucy, an 
untidy, short-sighted spinster of mature age) Avas 
obliged to search for and produce the missing 
articles under Sally’s persistent inquisition. 

My three aunts slept in two large coiiimiiui- 
catiiig rooms, retaining the custom of their chiUlish 
days. Sometimes my grandmother would send a 
message to tlicni Avhilc di'e.ssing, and occasionally 
Sally found tliem all on their knees at their 
morning prayers. Regardless of the fact, she 
made her communication in a loud clear A'oice and 
departed. ‘ V'ou must not do that, Bally,’ my 
grandmother once urged mildly, after her daugh- 
ters had complained to lier of the old Avoman’s 
irreA'erent disturbance of their devotions. ‘You 
must Avait until the young ladies have finished 
their prayers, and then speak,’ 

‘VVliy mils’ 1 waiter returned Sally, much 
injured. ‘ It Avould interruckt your dressin’.’ 

‘Never mind that, Sally; the delay Avill not 
hurt me.’ 

‘ Uiuph ! ’Cause so dal de Lard am not dressin’, 
and it cannot matter to Him dat one little 
minute dat de young ladies leave off ’peakin’.’ 

And in spite of her fervent and genuine piety, 
the old mulatto steadily refused to keep her 
mistress waiting even for ‘de Lard,’ In fact, 
she consideied my grandmother to be a being 
apart an<l above considerations that weighed on 
other folks. 1 heard a friend, who was trying 
to combat some of her very brimstone theories 
concerning the hereafter, say to hei’, long after 
111}' grandmother’s death : ‘ Why, Sally, according 
to that, (jiily a few members of your own persuasion 
would be saved ! Noaa% your misti-ess was a 
.staunch Churchwonian, I knoAV. What do you 
think about her ? ’ 

Sally drew up Avitli an offended air. ‘ My 
missus had no call to tiiik of such things, ’ she 
said with conviction; ‘she was better than the 
uimels.’ 

The old Avomaii had a Scotch dislike to answer 
any que.stiun that committed her to a direct asser- 
tion. I rcniember hearing my grandmother ask 
her one morning if ‘Miss Lucy ’ had eaten an egg 
at breakfast, ‘ Can’t say, missus ; but I saw de 
shell,’ slie replied cautiously. — ‘ Sally, are those 
clothes aired r ‘Can’t say, missys ; but I saw 
dem befo’ de fire.’ 

As years went <by, Sally had to abdicate, her 
throne in the servants’ hall, and cease her adpioui- 
tions of the younger maids and ‘ Massa John’s 
cliillen.’ She retired to her own room and 
nursed her lumba-ager bv the fire, ruling the 
maid detailed to wait on ner with a rod ot iroxL 
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She expected to receive daily visits from all the 
members of the family, aiid any visitors who 
might be staying in tlie house, and always up- 
braided any one who, she considered, had failed 
in this duty. 

Quiet little Anno faded away long before the 
old mulatto, though she was much her junior. ‘I 
trus' dat slie hab foun’ grace, dat Anne,’ Sally 
remarked of her, shaking her turban moiinifully. 
‘But I dunno. She just rampaged against grace, 
did dat Anne,’ And she always referred to Anne 
as a person of fiery niid headstrong temper, with 
whom she feared that her own meek ministrations 
had failed. 

When *my missus’ died, the poor old woman’s 
grief was painful to witness, and she scarcely 
left the body night or day till the funeral, 
sitting beskh; the bed while tears rolled down her 
withered cheeks. ‘ 0 my missus ! My dear ole 
missus ! What she do widoiit me? Why diden I 
go tool’ she moaned, rocking hersell' to and fro, 
crouched in the shadow of the curtains, a very 
type of old-w<3rld S('.rvice and devotion. 

Lying awake one night not long before her 
death, her keen old ears — she was never the least 
deaf — caught the sound of iiiovenient in the house 
below. She rose ; and arming herself with a fhit 
candle-stick, popped on her head her discarde<l 
turban, and prepared to reconnoitre. She crept 
out, and peeped over the balustrade of the well 
staircase into the hall below. Dim forms with 
shaded lights were moving about softly. ‘I)e 
wicked lleetb when no man pursooetli,’ roared 
Sally, furious at the sight, and banged l»er brass 
canillestick with an aj)palling clatter against the 
handrail. One of the marauders looking up, saw 
the (lark face, white turban, and gleaming eyes of 
mulatto. With a yell of terror he literally 
mlhlled lier statement, taking to his lieels with 
his companions behind him before they bad bad 
time even to secure the silver tops of the cruet- 
stand. 

Sally had a touch of oriental magnificence in 
lier nature, and never condescended to minute 
detail.* Her linen she bought by the piece, not 
the yard, and made all her underclothes in ‘sets’ 
of a dozen, even beginning a new dozen when sin* 
must have been about ninety-live. Occasionally 
she would send a ‘piece’ of linen or calico print 
to importunate relatives in the West Indies, who 
often sent the quaintest begging letters to ‘Aunt 
Sully,’ and evidently considered her us a person of 
great wealth. Her wages wei*e paid from the 
moincnt she first set foot in England till her death, 
more than seventy years after. She left all her 
savings to my aunts, and some curious old gold 
rings which had descended to her from her grand- 
mother, to whom thej’’ had been given by her 
owner early in the eighteenth century. Sully 
always kept a missionaiy box in lier room, 
adorned with a picture of a palm-tree And u 
kneeling negro of inky blackness, and expected 
contributions for the purpose of sending ‘do 
Bible to de poor niggurs.’ Having secured her 
sixpence or ahillings tjhe would pass to more 
worldly matters, and loved to h#ar all tlie gossip, 
,and tjje soldier and 6ail9r stories of her younger 
male visitors, for whom she did not disguise her 
partiality. 

‘Now Mars’ George!’ she would chuckle till 
double with mirth, ‘I know dat aren’t quite true ; 


but it am bery funny. Oh, Mars’ George, mjr 
lumha-ager am bery bad, bery bad. Do Lard is 
bery inarcifiil ; but I cannot link why He mtwle 
de lumba-ager ! — And did the Oappen say dat? 
Oh, Mars’ George, what a whippin’ you did want ! 
Jus’ like your poo’ great- great uncle, who nchber 
“duck his shot,” as A’miral Hood wrote my ole 
missus with his lef hand jus’ after battle. Sbe 
did cry and kiss de letter! — You like him, Mai-s’ 
George, always de peartest limb ! — Oh, my lumha- 
ager ! — Well," good-bye, Mars’ George. Don’t you 
be Ion’ cornin’ to see ole Sally again. — Dat 
Oappen inus’ bab been de blin’est fool ! — Lard 
bresa yon, Mars’ George* I’ 

Sally died at the ripe age of ninety-seven, and 
we buried her in the same grave ns ‘dat Anne.’ 
’riie years of tlieir united service were nearly one 
hundred and fifty. 

WEST-OF-IRELAND SUPERSTITIONS 
AND CUSTOMS. 

The railway has annihilah^.d more than distance 
in tlie west of Ireland. Fairies and ghosts have 
vanished as rai>idly as if they had been put to 
llight with a witch’s wand. It would seem that 
truth is indeed stranger than fiction, and the 
marvellous is expelled by the more nmrvelloua. 
Donbtle.ss the stcani-engine, with its train of 
carriages and wagons, (hishing across the country 
in its headlong speed, has fur surpassed any- 
thing conjured up by the most extravagant Celtic 
imagination. Be that as it may, a ghost, a fairy, 
or a witcli will soon ns rare in the west of 
Ireland us the ninguifieeiit deer that once bounded 
over the plains of my native province. 

The hill of Knock maa, in the county of Galway, 
was the headquarters of the fairies of Connaught, 
They went forth thence to garrison the raths 
scattered over the country ; from the raths they 
sallied out in companies and legions on the summer 
and autunm > ids to perplex or frighten the 
belated traveller ; and many a prank they played 
with the silly peasant who leiuained too long out 
at wake or fair. These were just the things to 
jiredispose him for a visit from the children of 
the air ; the former made him drowsy enough to 
lie down on some grassy knoll and sleep a few 
hours belorc his day’s work began ; the latter had 
furnished him with spirits prolific enough to create 
a tlioiisjind phantasms. But the wake and the fair 
were occasions of experiences widely diH’oring : he 
who came from tlie wake was ‘moved with the 
concord of sweet sounds,’ and was borne lightly 
through charming realms of romance ; but he of 
the fair was hag-ridden and pulled and dragged 
through the long night ; the briers and the 
brambles were stained with the blood of his tom 
hands, and the hedges were garnished with the 
shreds of his torn clothes. 

One of tlie most beautiful of*all the fairies has, 
alas ! long since passed away. Tall, slim, grace*' 
ful, with large dark lustrous eyes, she used to 
watch beside the stile, in the gloaminj^ for her ; 
comely peasant lover ; and woe to the youth i 
who gazed into the depths of her drei|iny gres ! 
One gaze, and the spell was upoij him* ana ho 
pined away till his spirit lied to the ftfiry regi<m 
where his fairy love claimed him for her own* 

There wm a cure for hydrophobia, whieh was 
due to fairy kindness. One of the monks of v 
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the old monastery of Ballintubber, in County 


Mayo, was one day out boating on a lake in the 
abbey grounds ; a small black dog swam after the 
boat ; the poor creature seemed exhausted and 
about to sink ; the monk, pitying it, to()k it into 
the boat. It reinuined quiet for a while ; then 
suddenly springing up, it bit its sympathetic friend 
and plunged ngjiiu into the water. The poor 
monk soon grew ill ; in his melanclioly, he wan- 
dered out into the fields to bewail alone the sad 
mishap that threatened his young life -with a 
terrible death. Casting his eyes wearily around, he 
saw a book lying before him in the grass ; taking 
it np and opening it, he found therein a cliai-m 
for the fell contagion. The charm bei^ame heredi- 
tary. Wlien dying, he bequeathed it to one of 
his nearest relatives, who be(iueathed it to another ; 
and thus it was handed down tlirougli the lapse 
of centuries. I saw the last of the race that had 
the gift of the supposed charm, and certainly he 
had something about him of the weird appearance 
of those who are thought to be connected by some 
link with tlie mystic world. 

But all the children of th(^ air were not cfiually 
benevolent. Tliere was one remarkable only for 
mischievous pranks and the niglitly annoyance 
he gave to a quiet industrious family. This 
troublesome gentleman was known ns the ‘Buck 
o’ the Mill.* The mill was a small rickety con- 
cern, and was owiuul or tenanted by Alicliael 
Conville. Tlic miller, too, was a I'eiiuirkable 
man ; 'his head was a lumber-room of miscellane- 


ous items of history ami fiction, strangely and 
incongruously mixed. The history of Ireland 
and Enghiiul, a knowledge of mechanics, a harm- 
less smattering of the black art, a taste f<jr medi- 
cine, and for profane ami religious controversy, 
all found a jilace in Mick’s roomy head. But the 
Buck o’ the Mill did not indulge in learned dis- 
cussions with Mick. lie was a cowardly fellow ; 
he never ventured his molestations in the open 
day, but always waited for the night, when he 
would tear the mortar olf the walls and hurl it 
at the members of this inofl'eusive family. Noth- 
ing was ‘ too hot or too heavy ’ for him ; every 
night, jugs, sauce]>ans, glasses, kettles, and pots, 
tables ami chairs, doors and windows, were clashed 
and banged. Still, Mick, to his credit be it spoken, 
did not give in ; he stuck bravely to his mill ; 
and the Buck, wearied with his fruitless efforts 
at eviction, at last disappeared. 

With the exception of a little lingering witch- 
^ craft tliere is now but scant token of the mar- 
* vellous ci'eations of long ago. The blacksmith’s 
anvil is the most potent spell-worker now. About 
twenty years since, a blacksmith went through 
the ceremony of ‘turning the anvil,’ and there 
came a fierce storm, which tumbled houses, tore 
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You stepped awliile outside with me ; 

The night was magical with stars, 
And through the curtains fitfully 
Came the last waltz’s dying bars ; 

You paler than your dainty hieo, 

Or that camellia in your liair — 

There seemed a spell u])on the place, 
And nothing but the night was there. 


up trees by the roots, and made strong men grow 
pale and pray. With the cairn of the next day 
' . fear disappeared, airti men laughed at the passing 
folly of believing that any son of Vulcan, even if 
^ided by all the Cyclops, could raise such a storm. 
Tile ceremony of ‘ tunii.^ the anvil ’ is, according 
' to an old smith, who may have been drawing on 
hid iinacination, performed as follows : The smith 
, rises before the sun, goes naked to his for^e, turns 
; the anvil, and mikes it four or five terrinc blows 
hiVs^^ This he repeats for nine morn- 

a Sf .and then the desired result i» produced, 
^fy^ fast of nine days is a conditio 

' ' Rights 


1 knelt upon the garden • ground ; 

Caprice or pity made you stay; 

But still my heart ran o’er and dfowned 
The foolish words I tried to say : 

One moment, one, 1 held your hand, 

Ah ! fair cold hand ! and made my moan; 
And then I grew to understand 

How men seek bread and find a stone. 


But still that w'altz is in my head, 

Now high, now low, it ehhs and flows, 

And still the stars are overhead, 

And still I see your scentless rose : 

The record rests within my soul 
Like lines upon the gmnite traced ; 

Though no mien’s eyes k'hold the scroll, 

It keeps its legend undofaced. 

KnwAtti) Szi'KEr Txlee. 
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sine qud non^ so there is nothing cheering op 
invigorating enough to make the performance of 
the ceremony easy or agreeable. 


Taking oath upon a skull used to be a dreadfully 
)lemn attair. 1 remember only one instance. A 


solemn attair. 1 remember only one instance. A 
very fearless but very honest woman was accused 
of stealing. She was so indignant at the charge, 
she procured a skull, brought it with her to the 
chapel, and when the congregation came out, she 
produced tlie skull and ‘cleared’ herself. What 
gives sanction to this strange oath is the belief 
that the spirit to whom tlie skull belongs will 
haunt not only the perjurer but the family of the 
perjurer for genei’ations. 

Other .straiige things arc done by the Western 
peasantry ; but I should rather call them by the 
simple name of custom than by the less agreeable 
name of fin]K'rstition. Wlien a cow gets unwell, 
it is by no means an uneomnion practice to devote 
it to Saint Martin. "I'he ceremony is performed 
by letting a few drops of blood from the poor 
creature in honour of the saint. The cow so 
devoted cannot be sold or killed ; if it recover, 
it would he dishonouring the saint to suffer it 
to die any but a natural death. 

A custom that atteiuls the ltt.st agonies of the 
dying is the strangest of all. In the moment of 
dissolution, the dying person is lilted from the 
bed and laid on a little straw spread over a cover- 
let on the lloor. This is, 1 believe, still very gener- 
ally done. I have been iinablo to ascertain why it 
is done. 

The Western peasantry may have had strange 
ways, the disuse of which may be no disadvan- 
tage ; a state, however, of original simplicity is 
not to bo lamented, since to be in keeping with 
this age of enlightenment so often means to have 
learned its vices. 
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SOLEMN TRIFLING. 

‘ It Beenis,’ p.iys JohiiHoii in his Life of Sir Tljomns 
Browne, * to liave been in all ages the pride of art 
to show how it could exalt the low an<l ain])lify 
the little.* To this ambition we jmrliaps owe the 
Frogs of Homer, tlie Gnat and tin? Bees of Virgil, 
the ButterHy of Spenser, and GoIeridge*s lines to a 
young Ass. Although the «ul.»ject in each of 
these cases is comparatively trilling, the halo of 
genius is thrown around it, and we now regard it 
; with more inten?st and infinitely more considera- 
tion than we otherwise should liave done. If for 
no other reason, therefore, the ambition has been 
productive of great and lasting contributions 
to the world’s literature, and mankind wouhl 
doubtless have been riclier if art liad concerned 
itsedf more wdth exalting the low and less with 
amplifying the little. The result in the latter 
case is, indeed, simply ludicrous. 

Isaac DTsraeli has an interesting chapter on 
some forms in which a love of amplifying Irilles 
has found vent. From an early period a weakness 
w’as manifested for composing works in which one 
letter of the alpluihet was omitted ; and when the 
rage for this species of misdirected energy ha,d 
somewhat subsided, it became fixsbionable to com- 
pose verses in the forms of hearts, wings, altars, &c. 
— a practice which, by the way, has been revived 
of late in America. Some grave trifler is said to 
have written one hundred sonnets on liis mistress’s 
eyebrows ; while another composed a collection of 
poems on a flea. Quite as absur<l, ]jerhups, were 
those who devoted their hair-splitting energies to 
less secuhu* themes. 

^Jost of these follies occurred at a period of the 
world’s history when life was not taken so seriously 
as it now is, when elegance in little things was 
considered an essential part of the iiualifications 
of a gentleman, and when, as Macaulay said of 
Horace Walpole, ‘trifles werefiis serious business.’ 
BufPwe have still witlr us those whose conforma- 
tion of mind is such that whatever is little seems to 
them great, and whatever is great seems to them 
little. Such people, if they arc given t<^ sober 
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reading, worry themselves to death almost over 
the authorship of the Ldten of Junius^ or the 
identity of the Man in the Iron Musk, and so 
altogether miss the true lessons of history, just 
us much as a reviewer misses the aim and spirit 
of a novel when he devotes his whole attention 
to hunting out. purely litei’al errors, and to dis- 
covering whether the heroine’s eyes are spoken of 
as blue in one volume and black in anotber. The 
one is a trifler just us much as the other, though 
(kirlyle’s refusal to road Atldui llnhi because an 
amazing ignorance of carp(;ntry is display'ed in 
the first chapter, may lend a certain authority to 
the reviewer’s trifling. In otlier tlirections tho 
disregard for proportion i.s equally as great. 

Much has been said of the solemn trifling of 
tlie antiquary, who has often been held up as the 
personification of misdirected energy. A glance 
throiigh the Id volumes of the Gentleman's 
Mayardnc will show Unit much can be said to 
warrant such a conclusion. From them, Monk- 
barir ’s papiT upon the inscription of (Elia Lelia 
— a contribution which, as we all know, ‘ attracted 
coinsiderable notice at the time’— can easily be 
parallele<l, if not surpassed ; and in the early issues 
of the Aiinnal Hetfiskr there are some stories 
which justify the boisterous fun in Pkkivkh when 
Mr Tupman makes ‘that imnuntal discoveiy 
which has been tho pride and boast of his friends 
and the envy of every anti<piarian in this or any 
other country.’ But, after all, Dryasdust is not 
the greatest ofreiuler in the art of magnifying 
trifles. Other learned men have surpassed his 
wildest freaks. If it be really necessary to select 
one particularly glaring example of solemn trifling, 
it might per]jai).s be diftiayiilt to cite a better 
instance than Ik'utley* s ludicrous edition of f 
^lilton. b 

Parliamentary annals contain many instancy, of ■ 
grave trifling. When Steele was returned fot/; 
Boronghbridge, he wittily described the Hou|ie of [ 
Commons as consisting very mq^hof 8{1ent peOplO/ 
oj)pressed by the choice of a great de^ to aay^^nd; 
of eloqiiejit people ignorant that what j®ey saiid 
was nothing to the purpose. 
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latter class who, during the debate on the Hares 
nud Rabbits Bill, astounded the House by what 
was known at the time as tlie ‘ great egg theory.* 
Notwithstanding that the honourable member was 
promptly reminded that hares and rabbits do not 
lay eggs, he insisted on beginning with the egg ; 
and begin with the egg be did, laying before the 
Honsea volume of encyclopa'dic lore remottdy con- 
nected with the matter in hand. Another trifier, 
an Irish member, once eonfidentially informed 
the House that lie had an uncle who regularly took 
six tumblers of wliisky-toddy daily. This fact, he 
said, troubled him greatly ; and as a proof of his 
aolicitiide foi' his uncle’s welfare, he read a family 
correspon<lence delightful in itself, but which 
gained infinitely from the manner in which he 
delivered it. Another Irish member gladdimed 
the heart of the Speaker by a description of the 
personal charms of a cousin of Ids. 

Ludicrous us individual trifling often is, it is 
nothing as compared with collective trifling. 
Man}' a haggling Highway Board has talked for days 
and spent thousands of poumU over a few yanls of 
land; and tliei'e is a tradition that the Convocation 
of Canterbury once didiateil lor ihrtje-qiiarfc'r.s of 
an hour wliether a semicolon should not be sub- 
stituted for a comma in a document wln(di was 
under consideration— a subtle distinction which, 
in ninety-nine cases out of every hundi-ed, would 
not in the least affect the sense. The collective 
wisdom of the House of Lords, too, was once bent 
for some little time to tlie task of discovering a 
definition of the word Hirchbishop.’ Best of all, 
however, is the following piece of solemn trilling, 
W’hich is actually to be fouml in one of the 
volumes of the TranaactionH of the Royal Society 
of London : ‘ Procure an earthen pot or jar tliat 
will come on upon your head so as to cover it 
completely ; cut two lioles in it for the advantage 
of seeing; and then, fastening it about your neck 
with a bandage, take off yonr clothes and walk 
. into the river where the [wild] ducks are. Take 
care to^iter above them in the stream, and to 
stalk down in such a manner that only your lioa<l, 
thus covered with the ])Ot, he above* watei*, as if 
carried by the current, and they will only take 
tlie jar. for something lloating on tlie water. 
When you are among the thickest of them, take 
one by the legs ami mill it under water, then 
seize upon another in the same manner, and so on 
till you have taken the whole covey ; and tJven 
march out again /’ 

* Red-tapeism ’ also is resnoiisible for many 
extraordinary in.stances of solemn trifling. One 
will suffice : it is fjiiite a masterpiece in its way. 
In 1877 a Chancery clerk left with the Payiiiaster- 
gencral directions for the sale of a certain amount 
m consols, which sale shoiild liave taken place 
three days after the cksposit of the notice. In the 
meantime, howe\'er, a letter was received, stating 
that the officials wished to see the principal of 
the firm with respect tc ^he sale. On attending 
at the office, the clerk was informed that the 
printed order directing the sale did not accurately 
..(jescribe the account os it stood in the Pay- 
mask*r*generaV8 Woks. Will it be believed that 
.^e ‘error* consisted in spelling ‘honourable* 
the it ? In consequence of this •absurdly 
d^sci^pancy, the order h^ to pass through 


four departments to be set right, and the sale did 
not take place for moit* than a week. 

‘ Trifles light ns air’ are ‘ confirmation strong as 
proofs of holy writ ’ to others than the jealous, and 
m most cases it is certainly unwise to under- 
estimate tlie importance of them, since not a little 
of the world’s wisdom is the result of attention in 
days gone by to apparent nothings. Still, it may 
fairly be questioned whether tlie world has not 
lost quite as miu li as it has gained by the undue 
prominence which has been given to them. Who 
can tell — to lake one striking exam j>le— how 
the progress of the human mind has been retarded 
by tlie scliolastic pliilosopliy, the acutcat disciples 
of which for more than one century debated such 
a question as this : ‘ When a hog is carried to 
market with a rope tied about its neck, whicli is 
held at the otlier end by a man, wliether is the 
hog carried to markiit by the rope or the man V 
In onr own days, it is to be feared that many, 
like the dog in the fable, grasp tlie shadow amP 
miss the substance ; by a sort t)f mental oliliquity 
such people magnify trifles until they assume, in 
their eyes, Brohdiiignagian proportions, thus com- 
pletely dwarfing things of far greater importance. 

A DEAD RECKONING. 

CFIAPTKIl Vlf. 

Left alone, Miss Primby mecbanically reverted 
to her embroidery; but it is to be feared that her 
doing so was little better than a pretence. She bit 
her under-lip very hard to hedp her in controlling 
the nervous emotion which she had much ado not 
to give way to. 

True to her promise, (flara was not more than 
a few minutes away. When she came back she 
looked paler than before, liiit her eyes were 
extraordinarily bright and luminous. 

‘ Is he safe, Clara ? Oh, tell me that he is 
safe !’ 

* 1 hope and trust so ; more than that I cannot 
say. The police may ariive at any moment. You 
mn.st try to look brave and unconcerned, -aunty, 
<lear. You need not s]>eak unless you like, but 
leave everything to me.’ 

‘ Very well, dear. I know that I sliall be loo 
nervous to say a word. — But wluit are you going 
to ted I the police ?’ 

‘1 am going to deceive Uiem. — But oh, aunty, 
aunty, surely in such a cause 1 sliall be for- 
given !’ 

Suddenly Margery’s nnkernpt head was pro- 
trude<l through the archway. ‘They’ve come, 
mum,’ she said in a stage wliisper. — ‘They’ve 
.stuck three men in front of the house and two 
at the back.* 

Mrs Brooke nodded, and the bead vanished. 

‘Now, aunt,’ said Clara, ‘let us both try to look 
as if nothing was the matter.* So saying she sat 
down to the piano and began to play a waltz in a 
minor key. 

Presently in came Bunco, looking very white 
and scared, carrying a salver with a curd on it. 

Mrs Brooke took the card and read aloud : 
“‘Mr J. Drumley, Superintendent of Poljce.” 
— What can he want here at this hour of the 
evening P she said. — ‘You had better show him 
in, Bunce.* And with that she resumed' her 
playing. 
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Sljc ceased playing, however, when the portiere 
was pushed aside and two men came forward, one 
a little in advance of the other. 

As Mrs Brooke rose and confronted them, the 
first man made a stiff military bow, while the 
second carried a couple of fingers to his fore- 
head. 

‘To what may I attribute the honour of this 
visit?’ asked Clara in her most gracious tones. 

Both the men were evidently disconcerted. 
This pale beautiful appurition with its great 
shining eyes was something they liad not exp(*ctcd 
to meet. 

‘You are Mrs Brooke, I suppose, ma’am ?’ said 
the first man after an awkward pause. 

Clara smiled assent. 

‘I am Superintendent Drumlcy of the Kings 
Harold police, and this is one of iny sergeants. 
But our business is with Mr Brooke, and not with 
you, ma’am.’ 

‘Quite so. But I hope your errand is not an 
unpleasant one V 

‘1 am sorry to say it is a very unpleasant 
one.’ 

‘ May I ask the nature of it V 

‘If you will excuse me, ma’am, I would rather 
not enter into particulars — at least iK^t just now. 
As I said Indore, our business is with .Mr Brooke. 
May I ask whether he is at lionie?’ 

‘ lie is not at hoiiic,’ answered ( -lara. ‘ It is a 
pity you did not arrive a little earlier.’ She con- 
sulted her watch. ‘ l\Iy Inisband left home about 
five-aml-tweiity minutes ago. His iutontioii was 
to walk acro.ss the fields to Woodberry Station 
and catch the up-train to London.’ 

The two men staved at each otlier for a moment 
or two and then began to talk in eager wliispers. 
Clara, who wa.s cIo.se by the piano, turned over a 


whatever inquiries you may think necessary. 
You’ve got the description?’ — The sergeant 
nodded.~‘ Of coiv’se you ’ve got to bear in mind 
that he may be disguised. Do the best you can, 
and then hurry back. — Bend Simcox to me. I ’ll 
have the hou.se thoroughly searched while you 
are away.’ 

The man saluted and went ; and presently 
Simcox appeared in his stead. 

Druiiiley drew a little nearer Mrs Brooke. 
‘"Wilhout wishing in the least, ma’am, to doubt 
what you liave told me about Mr Brooke’s 
departure,’ be said, ‘I con.sidcr it my duty to 
search the ]n'eini.ses.’ 

The piece of music Clara was holding fell to 
the ground. * To search the premises ! ’ she ex- 
claimed a.s she stooped to pick it up. She delibe- 
j rately replaced tlic music on the piano before she 
spoke again. Then turning to Drumley with her 
I most dignified air, she said : ‘You "forget, sir, 
that yon have not yet enlightened me as to the 
nature of your busine.ss at Beechh*)^ Towers.’ 

‘It i.s my painful duty to inform you, ma’am, 
j that the Baron von Bosenberg was murdered this 
! aftei noon in his own groiind.s at Beaulieu.’ 

I ‘Murdered! The Baron von Ilo.senbergl’ 
' exclaimed both the ladie.s in a breath. 

I ‘O- aunty, that was a capital bit of make- 
1 believe on jmur parti’ tbouglit Clara to herself. 

I 'I'lien, after a pause, to Drumley : ‘We are exces- 
, .sively shocked, sir, at yoiir tidings. The Baron 
’ wa.s a visitor at tlu; Towers, ami was hif-hly 
j e.steomcd botli by my husbanil and my.stdf. Still, 

I you must excuse me for saying that I fail to see 
in what way this dreadful tragedy connects itself 
xvitli iMr Brooke.’ 

‘It’s a very disagreeable thing for me to have to 
break it to you, ma’am ; but the fact is that Mr 


leaf of music and struck a chord or two in an 
absent-minded way. 

In rushed Margery, panting once more, and to 
all api^eoi’ance breatliless. She made-bolieve not 
ti) see the two constable.^. ‘O mum,’ .she cried, 

* what do you think ? He let me carry lii.s hag 
all the way througli the jiark, and at the gate lie 
gave me a bright new sixpence. I wanted to ■ 
carry it to the station ; but lie wouldn’t let me. I 
wish he had- -he’d got more’n a mile to walk. 
But a new silver sixpence! 0 crumbs !’ Margery 
ended with one. of her most eldritch and uncanny 
laughs. The sergeant of police, who was rather 
a nervous man, jumped in his shoos; he had 
never heard anything like it before. 

For a moment ^Irs Brooke stared at the girl 
in blank astonisliment ; then a look dashed from 
Margery’s eyes into hers and .she understood. 

‘Of whom are you speaking, girl?’ asked 
Drumley sternly. 

*0 lor! I didn’t see you, sir. — Why, who should 
I be speaking of but Muster Ocril?’ 

‘$lic refers to my husband, Mr Gerald Brooke,’ 
remarked Clara. 

The two men retired down the room a little 
way and talked together in low tones. ‘ I ain’t so 
sure that this is anything more than a clever 
dodge,’ said Drumley, ‘and th4t the gent we want 
isn’ljj still somewhere Oibout. However, you had 
better take Tomlinson with you and drive as 
hard as. you can to Woodberry Station. The 
London train will be gone before you get there ; 
but you cr.n set the telegraph to work and make 


Brooke is sus])ecte(l of having shot the Baron. 
’J'hc evidence against him is very strong, and — 
and, ill fact, 1 bold a warrant for hia arrest.’ 

‘A warrant for the arrest of — my husband! 
You must be tlreaming— or — or’ 

‘Not at all, ma’am. As I said befpre, the 
evidence against Mr Bro(;ke — (urcumstantial, of 
cour.se— is very strong. If you would like to see 
the document’ 

‘I will take your word for it. — My husband the 
iiiurderer of the Baron von Hosonberg ! Impos- 
sible ! There is some incomprehensible mistake 
somewhere.’ 

‘ I ho])e so, with all my heart,’ answered the 
superintendent drily. ‘Still, I have my duty to 
perform.’ 

‘ Of coujpe, I don’t blame you for one moment ; 

I only say there i.s a grievous mistake aomewhera 
You wish to go over the liouse — 1 think that is 
what I understood you to imply ?’ 

‘ By your leave, ma’am.’ 

Without another word Mrs Brooke rang the 
bell ; then, cro.s8ing the iTiom, with her own» 
hands slie tlrew a.sido the' portiere that shrouded, 
the archway ami fa.stened it back by meone of a 
.silver chain. The hall beyond was now lighted 
j up by three or four lamps which shed a chjsateu!^i 
j radiance over the scene. More lamps lighted 'Uj^' 
the gallery. The portraits of the dead and Ipae l 
Croftona, male and female, seenfta to have * 

further into the solitude of their i 

though lamplight were distaateful to tfiem* 
The leaves^ of the ti'opical plante ixMiMed Jiere Mt] 
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there flhone glossy green ; in that softened sheen 
the helmets and cuirasses of the men-at-arms who 
kept watch and ward at the foot of the staircase 
gleamed like burnished silver. 

‘ Bunce,* said Mrs Bro(-)ke, when that functionary 
responded to the summons, ‘vou will be good 
enough to take a light and show these gentle- 
men over the wli’olc of the house. You will 
allow them to enter every room without exception 
that they may wish to examine. Nothing must 
be kept buck from them.’ Slie made a little bow 
to Mr Drumloy, as dismissing him and his com- 
panion, and then composedly re-entered the 
room. 

‘Hang me, if I ain’t half inclinetl to think she’s 
humbugging me, after all!’ said Mr Hrumley to 
himself as he followed the inajordomo. 

Oil, the slow exc[uisitc torture of the half-honr 
that followed, which seemed, indeed, to lengthen 
itself out to several hours. To this day, Cdara 
never thinks of it without a shudder. From 
where she was seated she could see straight across 
the ball to the staircase beyond ; no one could 
go up of come down without her cognisance. 

‘Clara, dear, 1 had no idea you had half so 
much nerve,’ said Miss Priuiby in a whisper. 

‘ Don’t speak to me, aunty, please,’ she whis- 
pered back, ‘or I shall break down.’ Then to 
fierself : ‘ Will this torture never come to an 
end !’ 

It did come to an end by-aiid-by. Mr Drumley 
and his man, preceded by Bunce, came slowly 
down the staircase. Tlnty were met in tlie hall 
by two other men who liad searched thtj ground- 
floor and cellars. It was evident that in both 
cases their perquisition had been unsuccessful. 

A minute or two Inter in marched the sergeant. 
His journey to the station had been equally fruit- 
less of results, except in so far as setting the 
telegmph to work was concerned. 

Mrs Brooke went forward to the group where 
they stood in the centre of the liall. ‘Well?’ 
she said interrogatively and with a faint smile. 
‘Have you 8iiccee<led in fimling Mr Brooke?’ 

‘No, ma’am ; I am bound to say tliat wo have 
not.’ 

*‘I hope you have not forgotten what I t(jl(l 
you when you first asked bjr him,’ was the 
quiet reply. ‘But can t not offer you a little 
refreshment after your arduous duties ?’ 

Mr Drumley laimhed the laugh of di.scomfiture. 
‘I think not, Mi’S Brooke — much obliged to you, 
all the Fame. — Come, lads; it’s no use wasting 
our time here any longer. — Mrs Brooke, ma’am, 
I liad a very disagreeable duty to p^'form ; I 
trust you will bear me out in saying that I have 
tned to carry it out with a.s little annoyance to 
yon as possible.’ 

< You have been most considerate, Mr Drumley, 
and my thanks are due to you.’ 

A minute later the •men were gone. Then Mrs 
Brooke rang the bell and ordered all the lamps 
in the hall except one to be extinguished : that 
one but served, as it we to make the darkness 
yisihle. No sooner was this done and tlie servant 
gone, , than Margery once more put in an appear- 
ance. 

‘They’re gone', Hnnrn, every man-jack of ’em; 
jind aiuH Muster Drummle in a rare wax ’cos he 
find Mueter Geril ! ’ • 

' freely had the girl finished speaking, when 


one of the men in armour at the foot of the stair- 
case stepped down from his pedestal and came 
slowly forward. Margery fell oack with a cry of 
terror, for not even she had been in the secret. 

But Clara, rushing to her husband, pushed up 
his visor and clasped him in her arms. ‘ Saved ! 
saved !’ she cried in a voice choked with the 
emotion she could no longer restrain, 

‘For a little while, my darling, perchance only 
for a little while,’ was the mournful response. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

We are at Linden Villa, a pretty little detached 
house, standing in its own grounds, in one of the 
north-western subuibs of London, and the time is 
the morning of the day after the murder of the 
Baron von Rosenberg. Two people are seated at 
breakfast — George Crofton and his wife Stephanie. 
For, Mr Crofton’s protesLitions and objurgations 
notwithstanding at the interview between him- 
self and Clara Brooke, he had thought fit within 
a month after tliat date to make an oiler of 
hi.s hand and heart to Mademoisidlo Stephanie 
Lagrange, an offer which Inul been duly accepted. 
And, in truth, the ex queen of the Hautu Ecole 
was a far more suitable wife foj* a man like George 
Crofton than Clara Brooke could possibly have 
been. 

Mr Crofton presented a somewhat seedy ap]>ear- 
ance this morning ; there was a worn look about 
his eyes, and his hand was scarcely a.'* steady a.s it 
might have been. His breakfast consisted of a 
tumbler of brandy and-.soda and a laisk : it was 
his usual matutinal repast. Mrs ('loflon, who was 
one of those persons who are always blesspd with 
a hearty appetite, having disposed of her cutlet 
and her egg, was now leaning back in an easy- 
ebair, feeding a green and gold parrakeet with 
tiny lumps of sugar, and sipping at her chocolate 
between limes. She was attire«i in a loose morn- 
ing wrapper of quilted pale blue satin, with a 
quantity of soft lace round her throat, and looked 
exceeclingly handsome. 

‘Steph, I think I have told you before,’ .‘^aid 
Mr Crofton in a grumbling tone, ‘that 1 don’t 
care to have any of your old circus acA|uaintances 
calling upon you here. 1 thought you had broken 
off the connection bn* good when you became my 
wife.’ 

‘Que voule/.-vous, clier enfant?’ answered Steph 
without the least trace of temper. ‘Yon intro- 
duce me to no society ; you scarcely ever take me 
anywhere ; four or five times a week you don’t 
get home till past midniglit — this morning it was 
three o’clock when you crept up-stairs as quietly 
as a burglar. What would you have V 

George Crofton moved uneasily in his chair, 
but did not reply, ‘Besides,’ re.sumed his wife, 
‘it was only dear old Euphrosyne Smith who 
came to see me. She looks eighteen when she is 
on the co?v/c, but she’s thirty-four if she’s a day. 
I ’ve known her for five years, and many a little 
kindness .she has done me. And then, although, 
of cour.se, I shall never want to go back to tlie 
old life, 1 must say that I like to hear about it 
now and again and to know how everybody is 
getting on. Can you wonder at it, now that you 
leave me so much alone V 

‘For all that, Steph, T wish you would break 
off the connection.’ Then, after a pause: *I 
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know that of late I have seemed to neglect you watching him curiously out of her hall-veiled eyes, 
a little ; but if I have done so, it has been a* *If one were to judge by your looks, you might 
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much for your sake as my own.’ 

‘Ah, yes, 1 know . cards, cards, always cards. 


have committed the crime yourself.’ 

Her words seaved to rouse him. ‘Stephanie, 


‘Wliat would you have?— as a certain person the day of my revenge is dawning at last!’ He 
sofnetiines sixys. 1 know a little about cards; I ground out the words between his sot teeth. ‘This 
know nothing about luiything else tliat will bring Gerald Brooke — this well-beloved cousin of mine 
grist to the mill. I bought my experience in the — is the man who came between my uncle and me 
dearest of all schools, and if I try to profit by it, and defrauded me out of my inhoi itance.’ 


who shall blanio me V 


‘ And the inaii who robbed you of the woman 


‘Which meun.s, that you are teaching others to you loved, whom you hoped one day to make your 


buy their experience in the same way.’ 

‘Why not?’ he answered with a laugh. ‘It is 


‘How do you know that?’ he gasped. ‘1 never 


a law of the universe that one set of creatures sail a syllable to you about it.’ 


shall prey on another. J was very nice picking 


not how I know it, so long as I do 


for the kites once on a time ; now I am a kite know it,’ she answered, looking him steadily in the 
myself. The law of metempsychosis in such cases face as slie did so, and beginning to tap her teeth 


18 a very curious one. 

‘ I don’t know what you mean when you make 


with her long poiiite*d nails. 

* Well, whoever told yon, told you no more than 


use of such outlaiidisli words,’ said Stephanie with the truth. 1 did love Clara Danl.vy, and I hoped 
a pout. to make her my wife. But all that was past and 

‘ So much the better ; learned women are an gone long before I met yon.’ 
ahoinination.’ She did not reply, but only xvent on tapping 

At this juncture a servant brought in the morn- her teeth the more, 
ing pa])ers. Oroflon seized one of them, a sport- ‘ Putting aside my own feelings towards Brooke,’ 


iiig journal, and puahed the other across the went on Orofton i)resently, ‘ who has done me all 
table. He was deep in til e mysteries of the latest the harm that one man could possibly do to 
odds, when a hnv cry from his wife caused him another, don’t you scm* tluxt if lie should be 


to glance sharply at her. ‘What’s up now, arrested and found guilty of tin's crime, what a 
Steph?’ he asked. ‘It would he a libel to say vast dilfertince it would make in your fortunes 


you had loiichcd the rouge-pot this morning, 
because there isn’t a bit ol colour in your 
cheeks.’ 


and mine V 

‘ KxpliqiieZ'Vous, s’il vous iflait.’ 
‘Should Gerald Brooke die wi 


ithout issue, by 


‘What is the name of that place in the countr}^ the terms of my uncle’s will Beecldey Towers and 


where your uncle used to live P she asked. 
‘ Becchley Towers.' 


all the estates pertaining to it, including a rent- 
roll of close on six thousand a year, come abso- 


‘And the name of that cousin to whom your lately to me — to me - comprenez-vous ? 


uncle, left hi.s property V 

‘Gerald Ih’ooke — confound him! — But why do 
yon ask V 


what a sweet revenge mine will be !’ 

‘ Ves ; I should think it would be ratlier nice to 
live at a gr.and place like Beechley Towers and 


For sole reply .she handed liiiii the newspaper, have an income of si.v thousand a year,’ answered 
marking a certain passage with licr finger ivi she Mrs Crofton (jus tly. ‘Bo, if this cousin of youi'S 
did so. If Mrs Croftoii was startled by some- is really guilt v et us hope for our own sakes that 
thing which caught her eye in the paper, her he will be dul}^ caught and hanged.’ 
feelings were as notin' ng in comparison with those Crofton turned to the table, and having poured 
of her husband a.s his keen glance took in the out n airly half a tumbler of brandy, he drank it 
purport of the paragraph in question. It was, off at a draught. Excitement had so fur unnerved 
in fact, little more than a paragraph in the him that the gbiss rattled against his ti3eth as he 
form of a brief telegram, forwarded at a late hour drank. 


by a country corresjjoiideiit. 


‘ But what could possibly induce a man in !Mr 


Wliat the public wiae told in the telegram was Brooke’s position to commit such a crime?’ asked 
tliJit the Baron von Itosenberg had been found in Stepbaiiie pre.seiitly. 

his own grounds, shot through the heart, about ‘That's more tlian we know at pnsent ; we 

seven o’clock in the evening ; that strong ciremn- must wait for further particiilar.s.-- By the way, I 

fttantial e.videnc.c pointed to the supposition that wonder who and what the murderetl man was? 
Mr Gerald Brooke, a nciar neighbour of the Baron, The Baron von Boseuberg they call him. I never 
was the murderer; that he had disappeared imme- heard the name before.’ 

diately after the perpetration of the crime, and ‘ / knew the Banm von Bosenberg some years 
that, although he was still at large, the ])olice had ago — in Paris,’ answei ed Bteplianie witli just a 
little doubt they would succeed in arresting him trace of lieiglitened colour in her cheeks. ‘He 
in the course of the next few hour.s. was a man between forty and fifty yeara old, 

F4)r a little wliile, speech seemed powerless to and said t(. be very rich.-^l never liked hiin. ' 

express a tithe of what George Orofton felt when Indeed, 1 may say that 1 hud eveiw reason to 
the words of the telegram hud burned themselves hate him. And now he’s dead! C’est bien—* 
into his brain. What a sea of con dieting emotions e’e.^t tres bien.’ ! ; 


surged round his heiut as his mind drank in the 
full purport of the message #and all the possi- 


ller husband was only half heeding 
Stephanie,’ he said, ‘1 never hated any (mi» 


bililjes therein implied! ^Vhat a vista of the I hate that man. Should the ^vulejice 
future it opened out ! inquest, which will no doubt b^eld in the 

‘A little rouge, mon chei\ would improve your of to-day, go to i)rove, or go far to pl^vej that 
complexion,* said his wife at length, who hud teen Brooke icf the assassin, and should tho; 
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succeed in arresting him in the course of the next 
forty-eight hours, do you know what I have 
made up my mind to do V 

‘ How is it possible that I should know 

‘ I have made up niy mind not to trust to what 
the regular police may or may not be able to do 
in this matter, but to employ a private detective 
on my own account, I happen to be acquainted 
with a man who is nothing less than a sleuth- 
hound in such a case as this. He lias succeeded 
more than once when Scotland Vard has failed 
ignominioLisly. Ills services I shall secure ; and 
if it cost me the hist sovereign I have in the 
world, I will do all that man can do to bring 
Gerald Brooke to the bar of justice.’ 

He spoke with a concentrated malignity of 
purpose such as he had never exhibited in his 
wife’s presence before. There was an eager, cruel 
gleam in his eyes, like that of some carnivorous 
animal which scents its prey from afar. He set 
his teeth hard when he hatl tlonc speaking, so that 
the gash in his lip showed with startling distinct- 
ness, and leant to liis features an unmistakably 
wolfish expression. 

Stephanie looked at him and won«lered. She 
had nattered herself, as many wives do, that she 
had read and tlioroughly understood her hus- 
band ; but in this mail there were evidently 
. smouldering volcanic forces which miglit burst 
into activity at any moment, chained tempests of 
rage and ferocity which might not always be kept 
in check, the existence of M'hich she had never 
euspected before. From that day forward, 
although her husband knew it not, she regarded 
him with somewhat different eyes. 

He rose abruptly and rang the bell. ‘Let a 
bansom be fetched at once,’ he said to the ser- 
vant, 

‘For what purpose do you require a hansom?* 
asked his wife. 

‘ To drive me to the terminus, I shall go down 
to King’s Harold by the first train. I want to 
hear for myself the evidence at the inquest on the 
Boron voii Koseuberg.’ 

a bench by going on all-fours for his lordship to' 
’sit upon. Brigands defied the authorities, and 
lived, married, and died at their ease in a state 
of outlawry, leaving their male children to follow 
in their steps. Their mode of life was esteemed 

80 much more honourable than the slow tedium 
of honest agricultural life, that the average Sarde 
maiden preferred to have a bandit for a husband. 
The Sardes were then full to the throat of the 
most grotesque and even horrible superetitione. 
In times of trouble they sacrificed hens in seques- 
tered places to propitiate the saints ; precisely 
after the manner of their Pagan forefathers when 
these on the like occasions appealed to their 
heathen gods. Much more detestable habits bad 
then only in comparatively recent times been 
abandoned and interdicted. It is notorious that 
it was customary in Sardinia for sc)n8 to ])ut their 
parents to death when they were old ; for it was 
eBteemed an absurd tiling that a man in his dotage 
should drag on existence at a time of life when 
he is readily seduced into roguery and niiscoridiict. 
Such was tiicir very singular view of the matter ! 
And, incredible as it may seem, even in the last 
century there were Sarde sons who iijioii this 
pretext depnved their sires of life and clitl it 
with inipunity. 

But a century has made an immense «lifference 
in Sardinia. Those strong factors in the eiilight- 
enmeiil of a people, good roads, now travei'se the 
island in all tlirecliony. They even ascend about 
four thousand feet higli into the mountains of 
Barbagia, winding circuitously round the long 
thighs of the greater peaks, viewed from which 
they have the appearance of so many broad white 
ribbons, linking plateau to plateau." Bold indeed 
are the brigands who exist in tin; face of good 
roads, or close is the intimacy between them and 
the local police. But in Sardinia there is no such 
intimacy. I'luj ‘gendarmerie’ are fine fellows. 
One meets them everywhere about the island : 
between village ami village, on the plains, and 
riding gaily through the umbrageous cork-woods 
of the interior, miles away from liunum habita- 
tioiLS. For obvious reasons, they always go in 
coujiles ; and their martial hearing pleases the 
eye a.s much as the consciousness of their presence 
is a solace to the mind. 

In fact, it is in Sardinia as it Is in Corsica ; 
wliat goes by the name of brigandage is as a rule 
rather the result of the vendetta. But even the 
vendetta spirit is liere far less vigorous than it 
was fifty years ago, when, in the Barbagia district, 
the annual mortality from this cause alone was 
one in two hundred and seventy-nine ; mid the 
man who died in his bed disgraced himself and 
Ids relations. 

Yet it must be confessed that to the eye the 
Sarde mountaineers are itleal banditti. Their 
long greasy black hair, their hard faces, corru- 
gated with wrinkles, their guns and long knives, 
quite a])art from their attire of sheepslciiis, 
woi'H with the wool outside (the mastruca\ the 
Phrygian cap, and their sly expression — all sug- 
gest an unorthodox form of livelihood. But 
the poor fellows live laboriously enough, in 
spite of the braggish air of their guns, which, 
by-the-bye, are soiuetiinea very singular wea?^ons, ^ 
inlaid with silver and ivory, and of great "anti- 
quity. Maybe they have been at work for twelve 
hours of the day felling timber on the steeper 

SARDINIA AND THE SARDES. 

UY CHAKLES EDWAiiJlES. 

Sardinia is by no means popular touring- 
ground, although it is situated near France, Italy, 
and Spain, and is in constant communication 
with many Levantine seajjorts. It is not easy to 
eay why it is thus neglected. The proverb about 
the dog and its bad name has liere perhaps some 
parallel application. In Julius Ckcsar’s time, Sur- 
dinio was reviled and doubly reviled by (vicero 
and many another Roman, wdio did but follow the 
fashion in this leepect, and had never set foot in 
the island. And in our day it is e(|uaily the 
fashion to condemn it for its foyers, tlie tameness 
of its scenery, and Tts barbaric* condition, upon 
grounds no less unfair. 

Now, a hundred years ago, it is probable that 
Sardinia could really naVe niatched any country 
in Europe for its box-barism. The feudal system 
was then still in force in the island, nor was 
it totolly aboli^^hed by government until 185G, 
A rich baron wftlking in his fields and feeling 
tired would think nothing of calling to one of 
4iis labourers and bidding him make hfenself into 
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slopes and burning it to charcoal The gim is 
for 5 wild boar oi* a deer, if they chance to nieet 
either or both on their way home. If they come 
across a stranger like the writer among their 
solitiidca, they are glad to drink from his gourd, 
giving him at the time a grutf ‘ Saliitc,’ and after- 
wards a hearty ‘Bon viaggio!’ Naturally, they 
ai'C curious about his personality. But no Hoonor 
do they uiiderstuiid that he is from the (iontiiicnt 
or ‘terra firma’ — as they call Italy and the whole 
world outside their island — than they assume that 
he is an ‘engineer that is, a mining engineer, in 
search of mineral. They cannot be coaxed to 
imagine that any other kiiul of mortal would 
come among them. The writer believes lie was 
regarded as a harmless kind of iiiadmun by all 
the more intelligent natives of the two or three 
villugc.s in the neighbourhood of Burdinia’s highest 
peak, wlieii it transjiired ^liat he was not an 
engineer, and that he intended to climb the 
mountain fur {esthetic purposes 8(jlely. 

The charaeter ol‘ the Sardes has ever been a 
puzzle to Ollier Europeans. After but a few 
weeks’ aerpniintance, we are myslihed by them. 
They have drawn their disposition from so 
many dillereiit sources, tlnit tliere is no saying 
what churacteristie pre<lominates in them. The 
guide who was our companion for several days 
in Barliagia — a reputable imin of high staml- 
ing, and a gi’ay heard, was alternately obscjquious, 
hauglity, insolent, very sensitive, most careful of 
our interest^, eager to ])1 under us : now cortlial, 
now vindictive, and now iiisinn.'re. Like most of 
his fellow-cuuntiymim, he was a great wine-hibber. 
In the course of our tnivels he fell ill, and we did 
all we euiild for him. But he was not til Jill gi'ate- 
ful ; ami Wlieii our journeying was at an end, he 
re(piited us liy demanding twice ilje sum of 
money we had beforcduind agreed to pay him for 
his serviies, and by showering inaledictious ami 
menaces upon us until we left him to him.self. 

We do not think this man was an imeommou 
type of Barde. In Homan times, when thuiusaiids 
of the islanders were sent yejirly to Borne in 
chains, the saying, ‘Sardes to sell !’ was ciiireiit 
as much because of the intractable and diilicult 
nature of the peophj — which made them an un- 
marketable commodity ' a.s because of the al)und- 
ance of such cai)tives offered for sale. Tlje few 
English who jire settled in Bardiiiia as mining 
engineers dislike their workmen. The lUdiuns 
who cross the wate?*, Jilsti to work in the mines, 
detest their comrades. ‘Tutti tiiulituri!’ said one 
of the latter to us, in talking about them. ‘They 
are a treachei'ous lot !’ and he wished himself 
again in Cahibria, which, om; would suppose, does 
not rear the most trustworthy peoi)le in the 
world. 

One may form some idea of national eharacter 
from the way in which individuals of the nation 
treat their animal, aHsuniing, of course, that 
suck treatment is not solely regulated by religious 
injunctions. Well, strange to say, tlie Sardes 
seem to have little or none of that timderness, 
and even affection, for their horses which one 
might e.\pect from the Moorish blood in their 
veins. Much is implied in i^muie. An English- 
man would as soon think of leaving his child 
imcnristened as his horse. In Sardinia, however, 
the term ‘Inu’se’ or ‘mare' is the distinctive name 
given to these good beasts. 


If religious festivals make a peo{^ religious^ 
the Sardes are among the most religious of nations. 
Seldom did we entin* a town or village without 
finding the place either in th^^ midst of a festa, 
anticipating a coming festa, or discu.ssing the festa 
just ended. Scattered over the island are a multi- 
tude of small chapels, dedicated to obscure saints, 
and to whicli tlie villageis for miles round ffock 
with provisions and bedding once or twice a year. 
They camp out in the ojicn or s1(m']) in a<ljacent 
caves : a priest says mass in llieir midst ; and 
they all eat and drink as if tliey had never 
before had a good meal, or a.s if the I'est of their 
lives was to be one long fast. A disagreeable 
Jitter of ox boiie.s, riba of sheep, orange-peel, bean- 
skiii.s, and stones of olives, strown amid the grass 
near the hermitage, or on the level earth at the 
very church door, bears constant witness to the 
ti-aveller of this sort of religious junketing up and 
down the. land. Tlie following statistics of food 
consumed at a traditional gathering, merely to 
celebrate the ordination of a priest in the district 
of Mamojada, shadows forth tlie magnitude of 
the Barde festas in general. Two tlioueand five 
hundred ])eopie wen: present, and lietween them 
they ate tweiily-two cows ; twenty-six calves ; 
twenty -eight deer and wild-hoars ; seven hundred 
and forty sheep ; thi’ee hundred lamb.s, kidlings, 
and sucking-pigs ; six hundred fowls ; sixt)^-ffve 
nieusiires (if what size indeterminate — of sugar; 
lifty jiounds of jiepper and spices ; two liuiidred 
and eigiity mea.snre.s of corn ; a humlredweight of 
rice ; a hundredweight of date.s ; fifty sugared 
cake.s ; three thousand eggs; twenty- Jive large 
barrels of wine ; three thousand fish ; and a vast 
quantity of confectionery. 

I'litil one gets well into the mountains, the 
scenery of Sardinia is somewhat disji^ipoiuting. 
Its broad ^vestern liats, green enough in spring, 
but a parclied dun colour under the sunimer skies, 
are far from thrilling. Tliey are good for the 
railwiiy, which . iins down the length of the island ; 
and for that i . on, the traveller sees too much of 
them. Tliey serve admirably for the breeding- 
ground of countless head of cattle, and the famous 
1 Bard horses, which have much of the Arab in 
them. If malaria be rampant anywhere, it will 
be here ; for the occasional stayni which break the 
monotony of the level meads or cornfields near 
tlie coast are nob>rious phigue-spots. They have 
also one other characteristic : they are studded 
with the objects whicli have given Bardinia its 
individuality with antiipiaries for all time. 
Whetlier we are in tin* olive or oak woods 
which vary tlie grassy (hits, or groaning up to 
a new watershed between one flat ami another,; 
we re])eatedly pas.-? a building like a mai'tello 
tower, or a windmill shorn of its top. The build- 
ings are all dilapidated, and their licJiened stones 
are oveigrown u’ith \vy and a thicket of scrub* : 
For the most part they stand remote from villages' 
or inhabited houses. Often they cup rocky kilolli^ 
or rise like a lighthouse on the edge of a blu0^ 
Or tht?y are set simply in the plaiu, with modern j 
cincture" of meadow-land or grain-fields. The^' 
ai*e the renowned or round tuwei^, of - 

Bardinia, about which volumes have been , 

Their number is said to exceed, three 
Their autliors and their original jlUrpos^ lire 
alike conjectural. Some say they buBt 

by the ^rst natives of the soil aa dwoMing- 
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place«> or towers of refuge. Others trace them to 
the Carthaginians, and regard them as altars upon 
which living children were sacrificed to Moloch 
and other gods of the Pha-niciai.s. The peasants 
of our dav shrug their slioidders if they are inter- 
rogated aoout them. ‘ How should we know what 
they areP they ask. ‘They were built before 
the Deluge by another kind of men.* Among the 
various other uses ascribed to the n urayhe there is 
space to mention only the following : they oi’c 
tombs of the heroes of Sardinia or of the first 
inhabitants, temples, granaries, shrines, treasure- 
houses, &c. But whatever they were— and of the 
various theories about them, that which ascribes 
them to the earliest inhabitants for towers of 
refuge is intrinsically the most satisfactory — they 
give a unitpie interest to this island. 

We have already mentioned the Barbagia pro- 
vince of Sardinia. Here the mountains rise 
concentrically to Gennargeiitu (()2(i() feet), the 
highest peak in the land, confessedly rather tame 
in its oroad swelling hump shape. But the 
dolomitic rocks {taccM^ as th (7 are called) of 
Perdaliana, near Gennargeiitu, lire extremely 
picturesque. These isolated crags are wooded to 
their crests, and the haunt of the moulllon and 
the eagle, which are well protected by their prtud- 
pices. Elsewhere in Sardinia are other taccht\ 
culminating in similar castellated piles, and ns 
difficult of access. But more engaging even than 
the tacchi are the glorious woocls of oaks and cork 
ti’ees which still clothe much of the mountain 
slopes. There has been a terrible amount of 
denudation by fires, reckless felling, and mutila- 
tion, The island is not now the magnificent 
timber-yard it was in the days of Bonaparte, %vho 
at one time was as eager to secure it for the sake 
of its ship- material as was Nelson for the sake of 
its harbours. Nevertheless, the lelics of its forests 
are still very charming. 

Among the mountain villages the traveller is a 
distinct curiosity, and he must look to he treated 
as such. Little of sweet tranquillity will he be 
allowed to enjoy in the evening after a hard 
day’s work. While the tedious hours drag on 
and seem to bring bim no nearer to the supi>er 
he sighs for, he must hold continuous levee ; 
meet the formal smiles and saltitations of the 
village notables, os one by one they come to pay 
their respects to him, with smiles and salutations 
in kind ; be rtnidy to ausw'cr olfhand questions 
the most inquisitorial ; and disposed to make 
light of the grime, the tobacco-smoke, and the 
free expectoration about the boards of tlie room 
in which he is to pass the night. From the most 
'^civil motives, the worthy folks will try to intoxi- 
cate him ere bedtime, and he wdll be lucky if he 
defeat their intentions. As a rule, indeed, the 
Sarde wdne is excellent ; but iu the mountains 
it is not ao. 

Aa a health-resort, indeed, Sardinia cannot, upon 
the whole, be prajsed*luring the summer months. 
As years go oy, doubtless it will become less 
inalm^ious ; but vast ar^as of marsh will have 
to be drained and forests of eucalypti planted 
ere it can be pronounced safe. Not here, as in 
the United States, does one see unpleasant adver- 
iiaementa of coffins and ague-cures upon the tree 
to worn the wayfarer of his fate; but 
is a something in the air, especially at sun- 
atfd sundown, which no less dtlectualiy j 


arouses his suspicions. This sensation in ce^*tain 1 
places eventuates in a headache, which of coui-se 
may develop into worse things. I’he Homans, 
with their wonted acutenes.s, knew how to utilise 
the had air of Sanlinia. The island was their 
haven for troublesome criminals and j)ri8oner8. 
Tacitus mentions a body of four thoiisand super- 
fiuous Jews ami Egyptians who >vere settled here, 
and he observes that it would be thought no 
great matter if they pcrislied in the uugenial 
clime. 

It is almost impossible to assign specific reasons 
for the malaria in districts so diverse. If in the 
plains it may be due to the miasma from 
the soil, suclj an explanation wdll n(»t do for 
mountainous n?gions, wlieje the hardest kind of 
rock is a substitute for soil. A workman in an 
antimony mine said to us that he thought the 
water was to bhune^'more than the air. The 
miners drink recklessly from stagnant pools or dis- 
coloured brooks. All o\'er Sardinia, the villagers 
are erpially careless. And as the peculiar confor- 
mation of the country foj-ces its rivers to drain 
through a variety of soils, and the sewage of the 
various villages at difierent elevations flows freely 
into the streams, it must hxb admitted that the 
water cannot be vcjry wdiolesoine. The wiser 
Sur<les therefore drink wine at all times, giuml 
against chills by wearing shee])skins, and eat 
neither fruit, fish, flesh, nor fowl from malarious 
parts of the land. 

This, then, is a precaution to be taken by 
the traveller in Sardinia ; ami, with ordinary 
prudence in other res] >ects, it will suffice to carry 
him unharmed through the island. The many 
curious and ])lea8ant memories with which a 
country still vacillating between barbaiism atid 
civilisation will assuredly afford him, will then 
be unadulterated. 
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OHAPTEK II. - CONCLUSION. 

The inquest was duly held. Captain Frere 
examined the witnesses - the shepherds who had 
found the dead bodies lyiiJg near tlie extinguished 
tire, and Dr Sewell, who certified that the men 
hud*died from wounds caused by a pistol bullet ; 
and everybody lo(3ked upon the affair as over. It 
was a regrettiible accident, a thing for which 
somebody ought to be hanged, if one only knew 
who that somebody w'as ; but it W'us over, and 
tlie excitement it had caused died aw^ay. Within 
even tw^enty-four hours of the discovery of tlie 
dead men, moat people had found something else 
to talk, about. 

To many people, Captain Frere’s engagement 
offered a more inviting topic — to Miss Jenny 
Birch, for example. Whether gentleness of t^iin- 
perament he the cause or not, most wxmen, dearly 
as they love sensation, would rather hear of a 
single marriage than of half-a-do/.en deaths ; 
and though Miss Birch felt annoyed, and in a 
sense ill-used, tlmtOIadge Renton, who was five 
years licr junior, and w^us, besides — she consiclared 
— absolutely plain, w'as to be uianied, she could 
not keep the objectionable topic from her mind 
and tongue. Shio questioned ner father minutely 
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about the manner in which Hhe doctor* had, 
arucunced and * the captain* received the news ; ■ 
and made him repeat the story so often that at 
lost he exclaimed irritably that he wished he had | 
never said a word about it. There was no ques- 
tion of keeping; the engagement a secret now ; 
Miss Jenny made that quite impossible by telling 
every one who entered the inn to talk about the 
murder. The effect of tliis ou minds wliicli were 
fimdameiitally sanguinary was to confuse therein 
the clear and luci<l — howbeit imaginary — picture 
of the murder they had liold, by superimposing 
the love-story upon it ; a process which resulted 
in one of those incongruous unions of people 
and events whicli mark our dreams, and find a 
physical exemplification at times in those scrap- 
work screens, the result of domestic geniiis, where 
Her Majesty in full court costume is represented 
against a background of kitchen dresser, rich in 
willow-pattern plates. 

‘If you go mixing up the marriage and the 
murder in that fasliion, lass,’ Siiid old Bi)*ch to Ids 
daughter, ‘people’ll go away thinking that the 
captain murdered the policemen in order to marry 
Miss Renton.’ 

‘Well, father, }*ou are a donkey!’ exclaimed 
Miss Jenny with great candour. ‘Who on earth 
would think that !’ 

‘Wliy, any one would, from the way you’re 
chattering. Is tliere a single person who has been 
in the house to-day wliom y*ui have not told V 

Miss Jenny laughed. ‘O yes; tliere is —you 
didn’t exj>ecl that, now ! 1 haven’t told the aick 

lady up-slairs.’ 

‘It’s because you haven’t had a chance, then.* 

‘Well, maybe, Tlie doctor said 1 wasn’t to 
go up, for fear of exciting her, and gave old 
Slargaret orders to look after her. 1‘erhaps he 
thought lijce would draw to like,’ sai<l Miss iliivh 
with some irritation ; for she resented being ex- 
cluded from the stranger’s room, and tried to ; 
soothe herself by pretending that Dr Sewell 
wished to spare her the indignity of waiting on 
one who was very probably a litter companion 
for old Murgai'et—tlie imiid-of-all-work of the 
estahlisliment and an ex-convict. 

Miss Jenny did not mind l^scaping the task of 
waiting on tlui invalid ; but she felt W'l'ouged at 
not having the oj)poi-tunity of retailing her news. 
It almost spoiled her sleep that night, to feel 
that she had thus failed in her duty. 

With the morning, however, op])(}rtiinity came. 
Miss Jiirch was lounging at her favourite post at i 
the front door, when the strange huly came ilowm- 
stuirs, dressed for wadkiiig. She w'alked slowly, ' 
with one hand pivs.sed to her side, as if she feared 
that any exertion would cause her pain ; ami the 
lines round her mouth and het>veen her eyebrows 
told of suffering already" endured and the expecta- 
tion of more. She had once had a delicate pretti- 
ness of flaxen hair and blue eyes, the sort of 
beafity which seldom outlasts youth, and wdiicli 
in her, disease, and probably enough hardsliips of 
anotlier kind, had destroyed sooner than usual. 
Her clothes wore poor and worn, and she seemed 
conscious of their meanness ; yet she had that air 
of refinement which no woiMn ever w' holly loses 
wh% has once possessed it, tmd w'hich made even 
Jenny Birch, who preferred to judge people and 
things by their surface aspect, treat her with 
respect. 
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‘Are you going out, ma’am V she wed in but - 
prise, seeing the stranger’s feeble steps. 

‘I am going away,’ was the answer. ‘Will you 
ask the groom to^get me a carriage to take me to 
the next station?* 

‘A carriage !*' thought Miss Jenny. ‘ You don’t 
look one that can afford that ; I, ’d have said from 
your iipj)enrurice that the stage-fare was us much 
a.s you could manage.* Not being, however, desti- 
tute of good- feeling of a pachydermatous kind, she 
said: ‘Hadn’t you better wait till to-morrow? 
Tlic .stagecoach passes then, and you ’d be the 
better of another day’s rest. The doctor won’t be 
plea.se<l at your running away like this.’ 

The invalid shook lier head. ‘1 want to get 
hack to Mell)Ourne as soon as I can,’ slie^said; 
‘ho I am going to evade the doctor, for fear he 
should forbid me. — Will you, however, give him 
my most grateful thanks for liis kindness, and 
ask him to ucce[)t this?’ She handed the girl a 
sealed eiivelopti, and ijroceeded to ask for her 
bill. 

‘It’s father who nuinnges that part of the 
business,’ said Miss .lenny ; and she disappeared 
for a moment to hid liim prepare the account and 
oriU-T the carriage. 

‘You liked the doctor, didn’t you?’ she asked 
when she returned to tlie guest, wlio liad now 
seatoil herself on the beucli Caj)taiu Frere had 
occupied the previous day, and seemed to be 
gratefully iulialiug the fresh autumn air. 

‘1 did indeed; he was so kind to me, a 
stranger, and apparently a poor one. lie is in 
eveiy respect a gentleman.’ 

‘Isn’t he, now !’ exclaimed Mi.98 Jenny. ‘More 
so tlian Captain Fivre, to my mind ; though, of 
course, the captain’s veiy well connected. But 
he’s not up to i)r Sewell. And if, us they say, 
Miss Renton could have had either of them — I 
tlon’t believe it myself— I can’t understand how 
she accepted the captain.’ 

‘What do y, ■. mean? What are you saying?* 
The lady h.id larled from lier seat and caught 
Jenny’s hand. Her body was swaying with 
weakne.ss, hut her voice was lirni and imperious. 
‘Tell me what you mean?’ she cried again. 

‘Why ! that Miss Renton, the paivson’s daughter, 
is going to marry Captain Frere. — Tliere ’» 
nothing so wonderful in that, is there V 

But a]>parentlY there was, for the lady’s grasp 
relaxed, and if Miss .lenny had not caught her in 
her strong I’oiind arms, .she would have fallen to 
the ground. 

.lenny curried her hack to her room and laid 
her on the bed she had lately quitted, then calling 
old Margaret to attend to lier, she ran herself for 
tlic doctor. 

‘It’s all my f;iult !’ she. said penitently, when 
she had ex]ilaiin-d what had occurred. ‘Though 
I don’t see yet wliy Miss hcntoii’s marriage should 
iip.^et her so. But it seems to be UDsettiug every* 


body,’ she added with a glance at Philip, who had 
winced a little when she spoke of Madge ; lor 
oven in her distress at the strange lady’s duiijgei^ 
Miss Jenny was woman enough to feel atmoye^^;: 
‘ riled,’ as she phrased it— at Mias Renton tevlilg 
won the hearts of both the most desirabli^ 
in Pic ton. # - C) 

Philip harried to his patiefBi aud Wvitfl^ pto^; 
bidden her to leave her bed for several daye^ Went 
off on hi^iounJa, which this time w^elpe 
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root. It; iitoi 


a journey into the bush that would take two 
daya 

♦I 11 see you as soon as I come back to-morrow 
evening/ he promised; ‘meanu’hile, you must 
not be guilty of any more such riishncss as this 
mornings work.’ 

She smiled, but did not answer, nerhaps 
because she wiui too weak. But when lie was 
going, she caught his hand and detained him a 
moment. ‘You have been veiy kind to me,’ 
she said. ‘ Women like kiiulness ; not girls, per- 
haps —they have never felt trouble, and like a 
man whose niaiiner masters tliem. But as life 
goes on and sorrows come, one learns to appreciate 
a man who is strong and tender too. You are 
both, and I wish you all happiness, lliis moi-n- 
ing, when I meant to go away, 1 left some money 
for you ; but inoiiey isn’t happiness, is it 'i If 1 
could only do soinetliing to secure that !’ 

‘My dear lady !’ exclahned Philip, bewildered 
and embarrassed at h(?r words, and so taking 
refuge in professionalism, ‘give me the ha])pi- 
ness of seeing you much stronger when 1 come 
back, and I’ll ask nothing better. I suppose 
success in our vocation i? the best huiipinesa we 
can look for in this life.’ 

The touch of bitterness in his words did not 
escape her; but she said nuLliing, and he went 
away. 

‘As soon as he is gone, 1 shall get up and do 
the work tliat has fallen upon me, and then go 
away.’ This was her thought ; but she wa.s tired 
and languid, and unconsciously let the minutes slip 
away into hours without doing anything. Miss 
Jenny, remorseful and tender, brought her first 
soup and afterwards tea ; and as .she took each she 
said to herself, ‘ I must get up as soon as 1 have 
finished this ; ’ and yet lay down again as she pnt 
uside the empty cup. At length tlicj rays of tlie 
sun streanicd, ycdlow us bright amber, into her 
room, and she knew tliat it was waning afternoon. 
Then, with a great effort she rose and put on her 
shabby garments — very slowly, because it fatigued 
her so; and wlien she was dressed, looked and 
listened from the top of tlie stair, to be sure ihc.t ! 
no one was about, to intercept litu’ liscape. As it i 
chanced, Miss Jenny was out, gone to talk over 
recent events with a friend ; old Margaret was in 
the kitchen ; and Birch himself was .sleeping the 
afternoon sleep of the well-led and portly within 
the bar; so she was able to leave the house 
unseen. 

Once outside, she Iiurried — or tliouglit .she 
hurried, struggling along at a snair.s pace— to 
Captain Fi^ere’s hou.se. IJc was not at home, slic 
was told in answer to her inquiry ; he was at the 
vicarage ; so she went on there. 

There was ho longer any secrecy about Lewis 
Frere’s engagement; Philip Sewell had jnit an end 
to that ‘ And, my dear,’ said Mr Renton to his 
daughter, * I don’t see wliy it need ever liave been 
concealed. Captain Frere should not have sug- 
gested keeping me in ignorance, and I can’t think 
why you consented. Why did you, Madge ?’ 

‘ Oh I — I don’t know. ' And indeed Madge did 
not know why she had been glad to say nothing to 
any friend ot her proposed marriage ; and still less 
could she have explained why, now that it was 
declared, she little annoyed — with Philip, 

;6| course. ‘He is so much older than 1/ she 
at last • 


‘That is true ; but it is not a fatal barrier, other 
things being favourable. His position is satis* 
factory. I think he deserves the scriptural defini* 
tion of a ruler, “ A terror to evil-doers, and a prai.se 
and pj’otection to them that do well.” And if 
you love Jiim, Madge, there ’s nothing more to be. 
said.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ she answered dubiou.sly. 

Being thus, to public knowledge, an engaged 
man, C.Vptain Frere wa.s minded to enjoy the 
privileges of his ])()sition by spending as much 
time as he could with his betiotbed. It is true 
tliat her society did not seem to give him much 
pleasure. He was gloomy ; and she, being out of 
humour her.'^elf, though she tried to feel and act 
as the maiden sliould whom a good man has 
chosen a.s his wife, ventured to complain of his 
taciturnity. He saiil that he was thinking of 
‘ those two poor fellows ;’ which was a very pretty 
reason, but hardly accounted for liis lieing nervous 
and ini table as well as grave; still le.ss did it 
account for hi.s impatient tixclamatiou when she 
touched on that vejy subject. ‘Fur heaven’s sake, 
Madge, don’t talk of that afbiir. Fvery one 
has been c-b altering ab( ut it til) I am sick of 
liearing of it.’ 

Madge was bewiuiered and hnrt; but, still 
.striving to do her duty, like the hero of Ilur thirty 
years’ courtship de.sciii)e«l by Lewis (Jurroll, ‘as she 
bail read in books,’ she began a corpieltiHli tejising 
about lier lover’s beard. Jt was iiuite common in 
novels for the h(?roiu(‘ to lind fault with the way 
her lover parted his hair or with the fashion of 
his collars and neck-ties; and to ask him to 
sacritiee moustache or whiskers for lier sake was 
e<|aivalent to tin; hardest ‘quests’ of the old 
chi\alruus days. And surely Freres beard was a 
safe subject I 

But It was not. lie nearly lost his temper 
when she <• ggested that he .sliould .shave it otf. 

‘To jihaisc you ! Why should 1 make a fright 
of myself to please you? You would regret it 
after I had done it. Beside.s, I am subject to 
colds ; iny throat lias been weak ever since that 
bea.stly winter in the trencdies, and the beard is 
my bcht protection.’ 

‘Why did you not tell me that at once?’ she 
asked gently. ‘Of course, 1 would m/t have you 
do anything that would hurt you; but I did not 
know that was why you wove a biiurd. It was 
stupid of me, though ; I might have noticed that 
even this mild evening you liave your throat 
wra^iped up. You caught cold that night you 
wcje out, I suppose?’ 

‘Yes. And that’s another thing 1 want to 
warn you about. Don’t blazon my comings and 
goings as yvm liave been doing ; half my u.sefiilness 
would be gone if jieople could calculate where I 
had been ami where 1 was likely to go. 1 didn’t 
want people to know I had biien out two nights 
ago, and when Sewell spoke of it I denied having 

gone. Don’t look so con fearfully shocked*^ it 

was my duty, you know. And then he came 
down on me with your authonty. Don’t go 
chattering in that way again ; remember that.’ 

‘I’ll remember,’ said Madge meekly; but she 
could not help feeling that being ‘engaged’ was 
not half so pleasanr os her girlish fancy Jiad 
dreamed. And if this was betrothal what would 
marriiigfc be like ? Husbands are proverbially not 
more considerate than lovers. She felt depressed, 
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aiid Bat ailcnt for a moment ; and on this silence 
broh ^ the announcemout that a lady wanted to 
see Captain Frere, 

‘A lady! What lady? I can’t see her!’ he 
exclaimed abruptly in a harsh voice. Madge 
noticed that his face grew and thought it 

W'as with anger at this visitant— doubtless soiue 
one with a legal grievance, and as impatient 
and importunate as claimants mostly are. 

‘1 don’t know who she is,’ answered the maid 
who had brought the mtissage, in the tone of 
independence which the British doniostic assumes 
in the freedom of colonial air ; ‘ but slie says slie 
must see you, and won’t be put off. She’s waiting 
at the front dour.’ 

‘ Yes, I must see you,’ sai'l a voice behind ; and 
the strange lady from tla^ inn, who had not waited 
at the door, slipped past tlie aslonislied maid into 
the room. ‘I wanted to see you aloui-, Lewis, 
and to beg you, fur luaiourM sake — not for mine ; 
I expect no grace from you — not to be guilty of 
the wrong ])eoi)le say vou meditate. I would 
have sparvd your goo<l vs. ’f 1 coid<l ; but 1 
have no time to spa" , an' p'l’ ips it is ju.^t as 
well that this lady .d < the trutli. She 
must never mairy ,, on, Lev not though I lay 
dead at your feet, for y»-” * ..»l a man who 

deserves a good woman’s lo\v 

So far, Captain Lreve had i- t ' ' go on because 
he could not find voice to intiirj''’yl her ; ho liad 
striven to sj)eak, hut the words •vould not come. 
Now, however, lie e.vclaiiiK'd : ‘Be (piiet j go away, 
and i’ll see you (‘lsewl)ere.’ 

‘I wdll not go ; I must speak now,’ 

He lilted his hand, as if to push her ;n\ay ; 
but ISIadge came between them. 

‘Captain Frei'e,’ she cried, ‘you .slu ’ not 
beliave so in this liouse. Wliy ore you » (i -M of 
this lady ? — for I can see you are aua:' I o" %e». — 
What is it you luive to say to liini ma<h*ii i ! J.s 
it anything 1 may hear ?’ 

‘ It is something you must liear, Miss Kenton — 
you are jSliss llenton, 1 suppose ? if your happi- 
ness is to be saved. It is, that 1 am tin’s man’s 
wife,’ 

‘It’s a lie 1’ protested the captain. 

‘No lie! It is the truth. 1 have the certificate 
here ; tJiank heaven, I nvub not wc{ik enougli to 
give, it u]) to yon when you asked. But I 'vuuld 
have kept tin; jnoinise 1 made you two day.s ago, 
when you gave me the money to take me bach L) 
Melbourne, never to trouble you again, if 1 had 
not hearil that you iiieani to marry this young 
lady. I could nut be a iiarty to that. — Here i.s 
your money, since I liave nut kept my word.’ 

She hatl spoken fetddy, >vith fre<|Uent pauses L>r 
breath ; but Frere had seemed unable to cheek 
her words. He r(*ad belief iii Madge’s face, and 
knew that nothing he could say would win her 
trust again. But when liis wife lield out a roll of 
bank-notes to him, he struck it angrily from lier 
hands. It was not a violent blow, though it came 
from a reckless and revengeful soul ; hut it seemetl 
to have more power than mere physical force could 
account for, for as she received it, Mrs Frere fell 
to the ground. Madge threw herself beside her 
and raised her up, only to s^ the sad eyes grow 
dull^witli the film of doath. ^ 

‘You have killed her!’ she exclaimed to the 
man who an hour ago had been her lover. Only 
an hour?— only a few minutes ! It seemed a cea- 
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j tiiry, or niore— a meinory of somet]il8g that hod 
I occurred in a past life, fresh only in ite power to 
! shame her. / 

i ‘She was dyin^; the would have died anyhow— 

I why could she not have ke]>t silence !’ he answered 
, with a cold cynicism that sickened her. Then ho 
I came and touched her shoulder a.s she bent over 
, the dead woman. ‘Madge,’ he said, ‘1 swear to 
I you that I loved you hoiiovstly and truly. I 
thought to g« t rid of this — barrier ; and if you 
had never known, it would not have muttered to 
you. 

She «lid not answer him ; but she withdrew 
' from his touch with a glant:e of loathing, and 
! rising to her feet, slie crossed the room and rang 
I tlie bell. He saw that all was over for him, and 
j as he heard the footsteps of the maid outside — 

■ who, having listened at the dour to the scene that 
liud passed, was.now slipping away a short distance, 
in order to return, as from the kitchen, in an 
i ostentatious fasliidH — he rushed from the room. 

I First, however, he ])icked up the bundle of notes 
i tliat lay, half imrolied on the lloor, and thrust 
them in hia pocket. 

I If jMj.^A.sibh*, a deeper scorn came over Madge’s 
! fa<e. ‘lie has time and thought for meanness in 
the midst of his discovered guilt,’ she said to 
her.<(df. 

Certainly Pictnu wa.s imwontedly rich in sensa- 
tions ju.st now. strange lady’s death was the 

climax of all ; An* tliougli all the ciir.iunstanccs of 
it Were not undei’i^tood, enough hail been grasped 
by the eavesdropping domestic to show that there 
wa.s a cejtain connectio)i between tlie dead woman 
and Captain Frere, and every one km‘W that it had 
terminaleil the recently announced engagement 
I between him and Miss Kenton. 

I !\liss Biivdi was full of the theme, with the 
latest variations, when Fhili]) Sewell came home. 
He had gathered from the old woman who was 
suppO'^ed to look after liis comfort, only that his 
patient at tie “U was dead; for his servant was 
deaf, au.d bJ.^, anamiable as well, had often to 
go .stinted in the matter of news because no one 
would take tlie trouble to shout detiiils of local 
event into her ear. Idiilip therefore heard the 
tale fi om Miss Jenny, who, having an imagination 
I that was .shrewd a.s well as active, and more know- 
; ledgo of the facts than any one in the tow'n 
, bo.sides (VtpLin Frere. and Aladge, gave him a not 
; unfair idv i (f :he. state of matters, 
i ‘There wa.s .some conneetion between that lady 
and the cn}»tain,’ said Miss .Jenny in conclusion; 
‘and ‘'hatever it was, it has broken oil’ ids engage- 
ment to Miss Kenton — that seems to be certain.’ 

Philip was silent, filled wu'tli many emotions, 
thankful tliat I^Iadge was not to marry a man 
w'ho.se past evidently held something he wished 
liiddi'ii, yet uncertain if his thankfulness was 
not vindictive spite. 

‘Slie lef" i l^dter for you, doctor, when she 
meant to go a" ay that morn ifig, before she fainted. 

1 Ibrgot t(‘ give li- you ; here it is.’ 

Philip took the envelope, and on opening ity ' 
found so!vie iiiisigued w^ords of thanks and a bank* 
note. 

‘I J.on’t w'ant her money, poor creature P heh 
exclaimed. ‘If she has prevent^ Miss 

He ^ topped, afraid of Ufftraving” tob xnitch^ 

and added : ‘And my fee W'ouldn’t nave coote ; 
five pounds.’ 
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^Well, doctor, she meant it for you, so you’d 
best take ifi, 1 sliould stiy.’ 

The doclor looked dubious, and stood crumpling 
the note between his hands. * Did she pay your 
father’s bilU’ he asked linally. 

*No ; she went out, you know, and died at the 
vicarage j and it seems there was no money found 
on her ; at least there ’s been no word of any. 
And I don’t suppose father would get much, if he 
asked Captain rrere to pay. Besides, under the 
circunistanoes, poor thing’ 

‘Look here, Miss Jenny* — Philip jumped at the 
idea that had come to him — *yoii take this towards 
pa 3 dng what she owed you. It isn’t right that 
your lather should lose by this jjoor lady ; my 
. services wore very useless, and besides, they ’re not 
solid fa<'ts, like the comforts of an inn.’ 

Jenny protested ; but Pliilip wius firm ; and old 
Birch, when appealed to, took a practical view of 
the matter. ‘There was ‘her bed ami her food, 
and brandy when she f.ainted ; ami there were 
things that were benight ami had to be paid 
for ; and there was no reason why he should be 
out of pocket,’ he saitl. 

So tne five-pound note passed into Mr Pnreh’s 
keeping ; and as this was the time wlien he usually 
took a journey down the c.ountiy to buy in goods 
for the winter, he took it with a good many others 
to his bank at ^lelbourne. And here a strange 
thing oceiirred. Mr Birch was arrested for being 
in possession of one of the notes stolen from the 
policemen who had been muidered near Pictou. 
Fortunately, the iimkeepi!!* was a careful man, who 
could give an account of all he possessed ; and 
from tlie entry in his cash-book it was proved 
that the note in question had been given him by 
Dr Philip Sewell, and was the one left to the 
latter by Mrs Frere. Where had she got it? 
Proof, though not suspicion, might liuve been at 
fault here, if Madge Benton had not come forward 
and told how Mrs Frere had spoken of money 
given her by her husband to buy her oif ; and 
also how Frere, when leaving the room wluTe 
his wife’s dead bi^dy lay, had had forethought 
enough to pick up the notes that had fallen from 
her hand. • It cost Ma<lge much to do this, con- 
scious that thereby she must renew a strain of 
gossip that was torture to licr ; conscious, too, of 
Frere ’s reproachful eyes, that seemed to plead 
Gloucesters extenuation of liis crimes to Lady 
AnneT-‘’Twas for thy sake I did it’ But to 
Madge the plea was worse than useless ; she 
remembered too well the worn angui.sh(‘d face 
of the deserted wife who had died in her arms. 

Then the law laid its hand on Lewis Frere ; and 
he, seeing that all hope of escape was over, even 
though he had burned the notes he had reclaimed 
from his wife, made cynical, bitter confession of 
his sins. ‘ There aren’t many things worl h risk- 
! lag one’s life for,’ ho said, ‘and a woman’s liking 
r isn’t among them.' When the jailers were cutting 
his hair and beard bfefore putting him in convict 
dress,’ they found a scar, not yet wholly healed, 
beneath his chin. When asked how it came there, 
lie told them that it wus caused by a bullet which 
1 one of the policemen had fired almost at random. 

! ‘ I thought myself lucky then that it only grazed 
;ine ; I wish nov& that it had shot me dead.’ 

No one was siA prised when, soon after this, it 
appeared that Miss Kenton was to go to England 
■Vfor, A year or two to visit her mother’s ‘relations. 

V. — : 


It was felt to be the best thing she could do— ^ 
to get away from Picton for a time ; and friends 
ho|.»ed that slie would marry at home, and so get 
over this sad all’air, as they called it, 

Philip Sewell, when he heard the news, debated 
with himself during a sleepless night, and then 
went up to the vicarage. ‘ Madge,’ he said, ‘ I 
am goiim to repeat a statement that angered you 
once, and may do so again. I am sure you never 
loved Frere ; but 1 know that doesn’t prove that 
you love me — 1 wish it did.’ 

He paused ; but Madge made no reply beyond 
a blush. 

‘ I hud u letter last mail,’ he went on, ‘ from an 
old friend, who ofl'ers me a chance — a good cluuice 
—of practice in England. But I like Pictou well 
enough, and I am getting nn, so 1 won’t accept, 
unless — unh‘8.*, dear, you will make it worth my 
while to leave Australia by coming with me.’ 

Still she sai<l nothing ; but she looked up with 
an expression in her eyes which Philip thought 
ju8tifie<l him in chi.sping her in his arms ; and 
jirobably he was right. 


UNCOMMON ACCIDENTS. 

A SINGULAR action was ti-ied in the Greenwich 
Count)’^ Court in March 1888, wherein a widow 
sued a baker for damage.^, medical uttmidance, and 
lo.ss of time, from the sticking of a pin in her 
throat. It appeared that the woman purchased a 
Bath bun at the defendant’s sliop and went out 
eating it. AVheu she had got half-way through it, 
she felt something stick in her throat, and at (Uice 
went to a house clo.se by and a.sked for a drink of 
water ; shortly aftei* which the pain became so 
intense that she went to a doctor, wlio, after 
trying various mea.Hure.s for nearly an hoiii', suc- 
ceeded in extracting the pin. The baker’s counsel 
submitted that tlicre was no case of negligence ; 
but the judge, after remarking that it was of 
course an unfortunate accident for both parties, 
gave a verdict for the plaintilf for the amount 
claimed and costs. 

Though thi.s particular accident foilunately did 
not prove fatal, otliers of an equally trivial nature 
have suddenly severed the thread on which the life 
of man hangs. At Macclesfield, in Februaiy 1889, 
Isabella O’Grady, wife of Frank O’Grady, died of 
a punctured wound received in the chest. While 
phqving in Eviction, she commenced some knitting 
while waiting her turn to go on. An actor passed 
lier as she .sat in the wings, ami in order to allow 
him to do so, she stopped forwanl, when the 
knitting-needle entered her clie.st. She finished 
her part ; and medical aid was then called, but the 
case was hopeless from the first. 

In Augn.st 1708, a harvest labourer went into 
the Cock and JJdl at Romford, E.ssex, to refresh 
himself after his day’s work. He called for a 
pint of ale ; but before lie had finished it, his 
throat began to swell, and in about two hours the 
poor fellow expired K: agony. Upon openinjj^hie 
windpipe, it was found that he had swallowed a 
wasp, which had stung him, causing his death. 

A very similar thing happened in 1700 to a 
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horH< , belonging to a farmer uamed William Croas, 
that had been turned out to graas. In the morn- 
ing lie was in perfect health ; but at about five in 
the evening he was observed to give over feeding ; 
and on examination his neck was found to be con- 
siderably swollen. It continued to swell until the 
fourth day, when he died. The owner, anxious 
to know the reason of the aniniurs death, caused 
his neck to be cut open, when, to the great sur- 
prise of several spectator'^, a lai^^e adder was 
found in the throat, and the parts all round 
mortified. 

About midnight on August Ifi, 1792, two fisher- 
men belonging to Hull were employed near the 
Spuin. One of ilieiri, named Samuel Sullies, 
having both liis hands occupied in drawing the 
net, caught the head of a .sole, which was en- 
deavouring to escape through a liole in the net, 
between his teeth— a very common practice among 
fislierinen. The fisli, making an effort, sprung 
into the man’s throat, who, being thereby reii<b*i“ed 
incajiable of crying out to bis companion, went 
towards him and made him sensible by signs ()f 
his melaiicliolv situation. His comi<ide instantly 
laid hold of the sole’s tail ; but not being able to 
extract the body, tlie man was auflocated veiy soon 
aftei' reach ing their boat. 

Tlie ftdlow’ing should serve as an a<lditional 
warning to those who are in tlie habit of bahincing 
themselves on their < hair at table. An engraver 
named Wilkins died at Somers Town on the 2^Hh 
of May 1814, in consequence of having fractured 
his skull. He w’us drinking Lea, and, accoiding to 
his usUid practice, balancing liimself upon the 
hinder feet of lii.s chair, wdum, losing his equili- 
brium, he fell backward, striking lii^ head upon a 
inarbli* slab. He w'a^ picked up insensible, and 
died within four days. 

Another tea-table accident of an c.xiraordiiiary 
nature befell Dr lloare, I’rineipal of Jesus ('ollege, 
Oxf<»rd, and Prebend, iry of Wc'^tmi lister. As the 
family were seated at their evening meal, one of 
them moved the table iijion lii.s favourite cat, 
can^'ing the animal such jiain tli.it it llew directly 
at the <lo('tor, wounding liiiii wdtli its clawu The 
wounds thus caused bi'ouglit about the doctui’s 
ileath. 

Jn M.'iy 17(1.0, ^fr Amcot, a sclioolma^ter in 
Seven Dials, in cutting a (|iiill pen dropped his 
penknife, lie closed his li*gs to try and catch it, 
W'beii the penknife pierced Iiis thigh so deeply 
that it killed him. 

In all the cases tluia far narrated tlie cause of 
death wui.s of the most trifling nature, reminding 
U8 forcibJjr how ‘in the midst of life w^e are in 
death.’ Those that follow, though endorsing the 
same truth, are remarkable riither for their pecu- 
liarity. 

Ott the 17th October 1814, the neighbouiliood 
of St Giles, London, was thrown into conster- 
nation by one of the most extraordinary accident.s 
ever recorded. About six o clock in the evening, 
one of the vats in the exten.sivc premises of Mtsans 
Henry Meux and Company, Banbury Street, 

■ burst ; and in a * 1)101116111 Street, George 

Street, and several others m the vicinity, w’ere 
deluged with the contents, amounting to three 
thousand five hundred barrels of strong beer. 
The fluid in its course swept everything before it. 


Two houses adjoining the brewery wefc totally 
demolished. Tlie neighbouring inliabitlnts, all of 
the poorer classes^ wore neai ly all at home. In 
tlie first-floor of one house, a mother and daughter 
w’orc at tea ; the mother was killed on Uie spot, 
and the daughter 8wu*pt uw’ay by the current. 
The back-pai'ts of the houses of Mr Goodwin, 
poulterer, of the Taxmtod' A rma^ and of Nos. 24 
and 25 Great iTns^ell Street, were wrecked ; and a 
female servant of the Tavistock A rw a was drowmeil. 
In tleaiing away the debris, nine bodies were 
found, and one poor creature was dug out alive. 
Many cellai’s w'ei*e completely inundated ; and 
ill bonio bon.sps the inhabitants only saved tbem- 
Helve.s from drow'iiiiig mounting their highest 
pieces of furniture. 

In November 181.5, a melancholy accident liap- 
p(‘ned at Waltbani CVos.^. '^Idie Boston coach 
.stop])etl there for a shocl time, when the horses 
suddenly tinned into a low covered gateway, 
wdicie lliere w'lis no headroom for the passengers 
on the roof. The consequence W'as that four of 
them w’ere so completely jamn»“d between the 
condi and the roof o\er the gatew’iiy as actually 
to stop the velnclo. When the siifrcrei*s W'cre 
ivlieved from their indHijipy situation, one of 
them w’as ([iiite dead, and the others were so 
cru.'-hed that they .Hurvi\ed but a short time. 

\fter detailing such a category of disasters, w^e 
may make some ammidH by relating tw’o instances 
of a more fortunate cxjiciicncc than the hi.st, due 
to the like foin* of habit 111 aniinals. In the early 
])art of January 17()4, the driver of a stagecoach 
going to Ni wd>nry fell deail fj’oin his box within 
three miles of that ])lace, but W’ns not missed by 
tilt' passengers till alter their arrival, the horses 
having brought them to tlieir iim wdthont any 
sto]) or accident ; a remarkable instance of the 
great sagacity and tractahleiiess of that noble 
animal. 

On the nig'' ^ of Oitober 1(5, 1813, after the 
Glasgow* mail i. i bunged horses at Polinont, the 
guard and coachman being both intoxicated, the 
latter having drop])e(l the reins, in endeavouring 
to rec ver tlieiii tell from his seat, and the coach 
going over Ins licad, he was killed on the spot 
Srcunwliile, the lior.‘-es being at full galloji, the 
guard w'as so perfectly incapacitateil that he could 
make no ellort to stop them, and tliey continued 
at full .sjieed along Linlithgow* Biidge, till they 
came to the jiost-otfiee in that town, W’herc they 
stoppeil w ithout the slightest injury. 

Anotlier curious incident of the old coaching 
day.s is the followdng. One day in February 1807, 
as the Liverpool mailcoach was changing hoi-ses at 
the inn at Monk’s He.'ith, between Gongleton, in 
Cheshire, and Newa a die- under- Lyme, the horses 
which hail performed the stu^e Irom Congleton 
having just been taken off anil sepaiated, hearing 
Sir IVtei* AVailmrtoii^ loxhounds in full cry, 
immediately otartcMl aitei' theiTi, with their harness 
on, and follow'cd the cha^e until the last Due of 
them, a hloo.bmare, kejit the track with the 
whipper-in, mid gallantly followed him for about 
tw’o hours, over every leap he took, until old 
reyiiard, who wa.s a cowardly rogue, hod led them 
nniud in a ring-fence, and ran ^ grpond in a 
Mr llibbert’s i limitation. TMP sporttoen who 
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witnessed the fi^at of this gallant mars wer«> Sir 
Ilarry Mifinwaring, Messrs Cholmondeley^ Lajr* 
foi'd-Brook, Corbett, Davenport, Townsbend, Ac. 
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These spiAtcd animals were led back to the inn at 
Monk’s ni^th, and performed their stage back to 
Congleton the same evening, apparently in higher 
^irits for having had a brush after the fox. 

ENGLISH FOLK-RHYMES. 

English folk*rhynies are very numerous and 
curious. Characteristics of persons and places 
'have given rise to not a few which are frequently 
far from.compliiueiitury. Weather-lore is often 
expressed* in rhyme, and the rustic muse has 
rendered historic events popular, and enabled 
persons to remember them who are not readers of 
Docks. The lines often lack polish, but are 
seddom without point. 

Amongst the moi'e ancient rhymes are those 
respecting grants of laud. ’Hie following is a 
good example, and is from* Derbyshire : 

Mo and mine 
Give thnt? and thino 
Milhicrs Tlay 
And Shining Cliff, 

While grass is green. 

And hollies rough. 

The old story of the grant is thus related. Years 
ago, a luemher of the ancient family of Lowe 
liad the lionour of hunting with the king and his 
nobles. Ijowe rode, a sjdeudicl horse, and it was 
the only one in at the (leuth. The king admired 
the animal very much, and the owner presente«l it 
to His Majevsty. The horse ‘ mightily pleased the 
king.’ Some little time aftiu'wards, t^owe waited 
upon the king to beg a brier-bed and a watering- 
place, which were Shining (difl’and iSfillners Hay. 
ddie request was at once com plied with. The tale 
does not end here. It is related that *an envious 
courtier tohl the king that he did not know what 
he was doing, for what he was giving awnv was a 


great W’ood with a large tract of lain].’ Uj)on this, | 
Lowe said to His Majesty : ‘King or no ting?’ — j 
‘Why, king, Lowe.’ Adding with promptitude : i 
* The brier-bed and watering-place are thine : ’ j 
the rhyme above quoted being given as the title | 
for the grant. j 

It is asseited that Athelstan granted the first 
charter to the ancient borough of Hedon, York- 
shire, in the.se words : 

As free nmku I tliue 
As eye see or ear hear. 

It is said a similar charter was granted by the 
same king to the neighbouring town of Beverley. 

An old, old Norfolk rhyme says : 

Kising was a seaport town, 

And Lynn it was a wash ; 

But now Lynn is a seaport town, 

And Rising fares tlie worst. 

It is said at Norwich : 

Caistor was a citjj ere Norwich was none, 

And Norwich was built of Caistor stone. 

‘About half-way between Curbar and Brompton, 
to the right of the tiuhpike leading from Barlow 
to Sheffield,’ writes William Wood, ‘there is, far 
on the moor, a vei7 level flat piece of ground, 
Dear a mile square, most remarkable for its boggy 


Diodorus Siculus, in small cots or huts built 
of wood, the walls of stakes or wattles, like 
hurdles, and covered with rushes or reeds. These 
dwellings, with their inhabitants, were swallowed 
np by one of those convulsions of nature so 
destructive at times to the* Imbibitions of man- 
kind.’ Respecting Leech Fend and Chesterfield 
are the following lines current in Derbyshire ; 

Ylion Chesterfield was heath and broom, 

Ijooch Fend was a market-town ; 

Now licech Fend is all heatli and broom, 

And Chesterfield a market town. 

Rc.«ipccting Nertoun, a Somersetshire village, 
near Taunton, is this couplet : 

Nortoun was a market-town 
When 'I'aiinton was a fuzzy down. 

A Scottish rliymc says : 

York was, London is, 

And Edinburgh will be 
Tho biggest of the throe. 


Says a popular English rbyiuc : 

Tfincoln was, T.ondoii is, 

And York shall be 

The faijcst city of the three. 

In the days of old it was the practice to allow 
the wives of tlie Loi’d Mayors of York to retain 
by courtesy tbe title Lady for life, and this 
custom gave rise to the following couplet : 

The T^ord Mayor’s a lord hut u year and a day ; 
l>nt his Lady's a lady for ever and aye. 

Few JCnglish towns have made greater progress 
than the thriving port of Hull. Its prosperity 
was predicted long ago : 

When My ton is pulled douni, 

Hull filial J bccomo a great town. 

As a matter of history, it may be .stated that wlhen 
I the tov'ii was tlireatened by Cbarles I., a number 
of bous(^8 in Myton Lane, as well as the Charter- 
house, were laid in ruins by Sir John Hotham, 
governor of Hull, so that they might not give 
shelter to the Royalists. Jiay refers to this 
couplet, and, in error, calls Myton, Dighton. 

Selling church-bells has given rise to satirical 
1 ‘hymes. Here are three Lincolnshire rhymes on 
this topic ; 

The poor Hatton peo])lft 

iSold the hells to build up the steeple. 


The next says : 


Owershy’s parish, . 

Wicked people, 

Sold thoir bells to Kelsey 


Dear a mile square, most remarkable for its boggy 
nature, so muen fw that it is dangerous to cross, 
W at times to approadi. Here, before tbe Roman 
inyusion, says tne legend, stood a town or village, 
Ihe inhabitants of which lived, according to 


Sold thoir bells to Kelsey 
To build a steejilo. 

It is stated in the third ; 

l*oor Scai-tho people, 

Sold their bells to repair the steeple. 

About 1710, the spire of Arlesey Chflrch, 
Bedfordshire, fell down, and it is believed the 
bcdls were broken. The metal was sold to a 
distant parish to raise money to rebuild the spire, 
and until the year 1877 only one small bell was 
susjicnded in tlie si^^ple to call, the inhabitants to 
the house of prayer.V Tire transaction gave«»rise 
to the saying : 

Arlesey, Arlesey, wicked people, 

Sold their bells to build their steeph^ 
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Al)OV- half a century later, a similar accident his land at a game of ‘put.’ * He rcceivett his three 
occurred at Welstead, and the bishop granted a cards, which were a tray, a deuce, and tL ace, and' 
license to sell three of the bells, to enable the he put — that is, struck the table with his fist, in 
parishioners with the proceeds to restore the proof of his resolution to abide by the issue of his 

tower. It gave rise to a taunting distich similar cards. His opponent had two trays and a deuce. 
• nn.,. n.. i . 


to the one at Arlesey. Tlie farm 

On the walls of the Newington Cliurch, London, exclaimed : 
in 1793, was written a ihyme anent the rebuild- 
ing of the church wilhoiit a steeple and selling 
the bells : 


Tlie farm was consequently lost, and its 


Pious ijarfion, pious p(M)])le, 

Hold tno bells to Iniild tlu^ steeple ; 

A very fine trick of tlie Newingtr)n people, 

To Sell the bells to build a steeide. 

Rhymes on steeples are very common ; perhaps 
the best known i.s the one on JVeston, Lancashire : 

Proud Preston, jicor peojdt?, 

High church aud low steeple. 

In a somewhat similar strain is the one on Bowness- 
on- Windermere : 

Now ehurcli and old steeple, 

I’uor town and proud people. 

Lincolnshire rhymes are very numerous, and a 
complete collection would almost fill a book. 
Here are three ; 

Ciiiiishro’ proud pco])l(i 

Pali It a now churtdi to an old steeple. 

According to the next : 

Luddington poor people 

Iluilt a brick eliuiob to a stone stcqdc. 

A question is put and answered thus : 

Poe ton ! Poston ! 

Wliat. lia.st thou to boast on ? 

High steejile, juoud peojde, 

And shoals that souls are lost on. 

The village of Ugley, Essex, .supplies a satirical 
couplet : 

TTgley church, TJgloy stoople, 

Plglcy parson, Ugley ])eople. 

An old triplet describes the characteristics of 
three church spires thus : 

Ploxliaiii for length, 

Ailderbury for strength, 

King-.Sutton for beauty. 

Almost every ilistrict furnishes example.s of hell 


Ace, deuce, and tray, 

Lnnd.scal(*K, go thy way. 

A. Derbyshire rhyme refers to the inhabitants 
of four places as follows : 

Ripley ruffians, 

Putterly blocks, 

Hwanwick bulldogs, 

Alfreton shacks. 

E(jually severe is the following on the people 
of the villages between Norwich and Yarmouth : 

H.alvcrgate luires, lleedhaiii rats, 

Southwood swine, and Cantlcy cats, 

Ack*. asses, Moulton uiulcis, 

Bligliton hears, and Rreethorpe fools. 


Of Derbyshire folks it is said : 

Derbyshire bom aud I)erhyKhirc bred, 

Htrong iu the anti, but weak in the head. 

We next give two Keniisli rhymes: 

Hutton for mutton, 

Kcrby for heef, 

Hoiuh Darve for gingerbread, 

Dartford for a thief. 

This is complimentary : 

English lord, Oennan connt, and French marquie, 

A yeoiuau of Kent is worth all three. 

It is said of IJei'ofordbhire : 

They w ho buy a house in Herefordshiro 
I'ay three years’ juirchase for the air. 

Says a Ghmeesb ’ diire rhyme : 

lUesi is the eye 
Betwixt Severn anil Wye. 

Ill the same .shire is the next couplet : 

Beggarly Hirh'y, strutting Stroud, 

Ham])ton jtoor, and Piiinswick proud. 

i^iany more rhymes similar to the foregoing 
might be given, if space permitted; hut wc have 


rhymes. We give one example, and it is from ^ more examples and they 

^ will Vitlitfn flirt wrtnflioT. All .ilil ilicfwli onva • 


Derbyshire : 


Crich two rollcr-houldera, 
Wingfield ting-tangs, 
Alfreton kettle.s, 

And Pentricli pans, 
Kirk-Hallaui oandlesticks, 
Cossall cow-hells, 

Denby cracked puricheonfi, 
And Horsley merry beUa. 


will relate to the weatlier. An old distich says : 

When clomia are on the hills, 

• They ’ll come down hj” the mills. 

Another rliyme states : 

When the mist comes from the hill, 

Then good weather it doth spill. 

When the mist comes from the sea, 

Then good weather it will bo. 


It €8 very generally btdieved in Derbyshire that In Worcestershire thci'c is a sSying : 
the town of Alfreton mxB once the stake at a v,„,don Hill puts on his hat, 

game or cards — put, and that the loser exclaimed Ye men of the vale, beware of tliat. 

on the cards being dealt out : 

C* , 1 /N ‘IT _ 1 1 . 


If I have not an ace, a douce, and tray, 
Farewell, Alfreton, for and aye. 

Tliere is a similar couplet respecting Carnfield 
Hall, near to Alfreton. It is related by Mr E. 
Kirk, a Lancashire folklorist, that the owner of a 
large farm in Goosnargh, called Landscules, staked 


Says a Yorkshire rhyme : 

When Oliver’s Mount puts on liis hat| 
Hcarbro’ town mii.st pay for ^a/b, ^ 

In the same broad shire is a similar couplet: 

Wlfei. Tngleboro* wears a hat, 

Kibble^iide ’ll hear o’ that. 
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When clouds are observed on Masson, at Matlock, 
Derbyshire, the people say ? 

Masson top lias got a cap, 

And Daiioy Dale miist pay for that. 

It is said of Duukrey, Somersetshire : 

When Dunkrey’s top cannot be seen, ' 

Horner will haro a flooded stream. i 


D E O D A N 13. 

‘Veedict — A ccidental death. Deodand 208., and 
the gun forfeited.* Thus ran the verdict of the 
coronei’*a jury on July 14, 1818, just seventy years 
ago, on the body of a gardener, name<l Saunders, 
who had come by his death through the acci- 
dental discharge of a epving-gun at Tottenham ; 
a common enough verdict even such a short time 
hack ; and yet how few people now living know 
the word deodand, much leas could explain its 
meaning. The law of deodand, which was an 
English one, and unknown in Scotland, was 
abolished by Act of Parliament in 1846. The 
practiceja. relating to it were sulficiently curious to 
I justify narration. 

I The derivation of the word is obvious, from the | 
Latin Deo dandus^ ‘ given to God,’ and was used to 
denote the particular thing or unreasonable crea- ] 
ture which was tlie immediate cause of a person’s ; 
death, which had to be forfeited to the king, as 
God’s executor, and sold, the proceeds being 
applied to pious and charitable uses under the 
direction of the High Almoner. Its original 
^ purpose would seem to have b(‘en as an expiation 
[ tor the souls of those snatched away by sudden 
death, and for the pacifying of God’s wrath in the 
case of any misfortune Ijy which a (.'hri.stian came 
I to a violent end without the fault of any reason- 
able creature. 

The first portion of the law, which we may 
term the statical portion, had reference, to deaths 
caused in some manner by a stationary object ; as, 
for example, a fall from u haystack or a tree. No | 
deodand was held to he due on account of an 
infant not yet arrived at years of discretion, as 
tuch a one w^as presumed to be incapable of actual 
sin, and consequently not in need of propitiatory 
masses. But in the case of au adult, the hayriek, 
tree, or whatever else it might have been, was 
invariably forfeited, as, according to the Ixdief of 
the founders of the English law, every adult was 
considered to die in actual .sin. One anthority 
puts it thus : ‘The deodand is to be sold, and the 
price distributed to the poor, for the soul of 
king, his ancestors, and all faithful people departed 
this life.’ It mattered not whether tlie owner 
were concerned in tlie killing or not. Even if 
one man shot another with a .stranger’s pistol, the 
pistol was looked upon as an accur.sed thing ; and 
the grand-jury would find ‘that the shot was 
delivered from Mr ^o-and-so’s pi.stul, value five! 
shillings and sixpence, and that the king, or his j 

g rantee, may claim tlie deodand and it was no 
eodand unless presented by such a jury of 
twelve. 

The second or dynamical portion has reference 
to a , person lulled by something that was in 
motion, as, for instance, being run over in the 
etWtet, ‘brnnia ejuaj movent ad mortem sunt 
Aeodanda f’ and m such a case, be victim 
or adult, both horse and cart would have 


been forfeited, in order to punish the owner in 
some measure for his negligence. Nor is this the 
only couiitry in which such penalties have been 
exacted ; for we find, among tne various laws laid 
down by Moses in the twenty-first chapter of 
Exodus, that fif an ox gore a man or a woman 
that tliey die ; then tlie ox shall be surely stoned, 
and his flesh hIuiII not be eaten ; but the owner of 
the ox shall be quit’ Among the Athenians, 
also, anything that cru.shed a man to death was 
either exterminated or cast out of the dominions 
of the republic ; and another of our ancient laws, 
which compelled the filling in of a well in which 
any one had been drowned, in presence of the 
coroner, has its counterpart in the tvventy-fii’st 
chapter of Exodus, verse.s thirly-three and thirty- '^ 
foil]’, where we read, ‘And if a man shall open a 
pit, or if a man shall dig a pit, and not cover it, 
and an ox or an asa fall therein ; the owner of the 
pit shall make it good.’ 

There i.s one peculiar distinction between, as 
we have termed tliem, llie statical and dyimmical 
portions of this law, which is this : In the latter, 
the thing was forfeited in its entirety, whereas in 
th(i former somelimes only in pai't. A couple of 
simple illustration.s wdll render this more clear. 
Suppose a man to he run over and killed by a 
I loaded wagon ; horse, wugf)n, and load were all 
held to bear a share in the respon.sihility, and were 
consequently forfeited ; hut if a child died from 
falling, say, from the wheel of a standing cart on 
which it was clambering, that one wheel only was 
deoilaml. 

'I'lie law, moreover, applied only to accidents on 
land, not to those on the high sea.s, since these are 
without the jurisdiction of the common law ; but 
in a case of drowning from a vessel in fresh water, 
both vessel and cargo were liable to forfeiture. 

There only remains one other peculiarity to 
mention, and this with regard to ownership, 
which was undoubtedly unjust. Did a person 
(lie from the elfects of an accident within a year 
j and a day of such accident — whatever had caused 
: it, ox, hor.se, c.'U't, pistol, &c., deodand. Even 
I if in tlie meantime the article had changed hands, 
the present owner was forced to give it np. 


LAST WORDS. 

You cun write down sweet words in a letter, 

And try to send love by tlie post ; 

You can tell me how vastly ’tis l>ettor 

To have played the gaine Love, though we’ve lost. 

You say you are wretched without me ; 

Have you ever thought what I euduro ? 

The .sickening pain— ah ! don’t doubt me — 

Which not even your prosenco could cure. 

For 30U know that our passionate yearning 
Can never be sati.sficd here ; 

In tlie long lane of Life, there’s no turning 
That I see, which will bring us more near. 

By one act of folly once i>arted, 

Wc must live out our lives, you and I ; 

And though we a^hoth broken-hearted, 

Let m whisper, good-hye, love, good-bye. 
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AN ISLE OF FARTHEST THULE. j 

TAl^V STOUU. 

If you have ever sailed round the west coast 
of Shetland, you will know that on the north- 
western extremity of the Mainland, beyond Sand* 
ness and beyond the Ness of Melby, there lies the 
solitary island of Papa Stour. It is uiot large, 
being only about two miles in breadth and three 
in length ; and is separated from the Mainland 
by a strait a little over a mile iii width, called 
Papa Sound. But though the island lies thus 
close to the Mainland, it is not always easy of 
approaeh ; for the tides that How through the 
Sound are swift and furious, and frequently in 
certain states of the weather render passage im- 
possible. The name of the island, to strangers, is 
peculiar. Papa is not an uncommon place-name 
either in Shetland or the Orkneys, and is said 
to have been the Icelandic name for the first 
missionaries who brought Christianity to those 
islands. Be this as it may, the word Stour means 
‘big’; 80 that Papa Stour (pronounced /\ih'~pa 
Stoor) is simply Big Papa, to distinguish it from 
the island of Papa Little, lying about ten miles 
farther east. Papa Stour is not often visited by 
the tourist, as it lies out of the conventional 
tourist-tracks, and is not conveniently accessible ; 
yet the wonderful rock scenery of its western 
coast is well worth seeing. 

Onr first visit was made by way of 01 na Firth, 
Swarbacks Minn, and St Magnus Bay, a distance 
of about sixteen miles ; u second and longer 
visit by crossing Papa Sound. With a favourable 
breeze the distance by the former route may be 
coveted in two or three hours ; but when it is 
necessary to beat up against a head-wintl it may 
take seven or eight. Yet in sailing through the blue 
waters and among the green islands of the western 
Mainland, there is an infinit^variety of intere.st, 
80 ^ymerous are the aoa-fj/H that crowd these 
narrow inland voes, or sweep in long and graceful 
curves round the flapping sails. Qrou2:>s of 
‘teisties^or guillemots are seldom absent, cai*ry- 


ing out their quick evolutions on the surface of 
the water, dipping and diving and re-appearing 
with tireless activity ; and when on the wing, 
displaying their glossy plumage of white and 
black, with their little web-feet of the brightest 
vermilion, which look, at first sight, like two red 
tail-feathers. Or it may be a family of eider 
(lucks following each other in line about the quiet 
shallows near the diorc ; or a gathering of big 
black cormoj'ants, swimming deep in the water, as 
is their habit, only the head and neck being 
visibh'. Or it may be a seal, lifting its gray head 
above the wave, watching and following the boat 
afar-oir, after the shyly inquisitive fashion of these 
creaturea ; or a string of porpoises tumbling past 
in their wheel-like movements; or even a ‘blower^ 
— the local name for the whale — ranging up 
the firth in the wake of the herring-shoals, 
showing you a minute his great back-fin and 
shoulder, as he empties his lungs of water and 
re fills them with air, preparatory to another 
piling" under the waves in quest of his prey. 
And then, as you near the headland, and lie 
out towards St Magnus Bay, you have on one 
hand the craggy i-ocks of Vernon try, on the other 
the great red clift's of Rooe — massive walls of iron 
ruggedness, scarped and battered by a hundred 
storms ; with solitary stacks of rock, round whose 
granite feet the bill(.)Ws rave (Ceaselessly, churning 
themselves into foam ; or dark sea-caves, gloomy 
as the 2 )orlal 3 of Averuus, and melancholy with 
the lung-resouuding of many waters. 

Next to the huge perpendicular walls of rock 
that girdle the Shetland Isles— at Fitful Head 
rising to nine hnmlrcd and twenty-eight feet 
above the fi('a— what strikes the stranger most 
is the entire absence of trees. Where the land 
slopes up from the edge of the voes or bays, the 
hillsides ere in part covered with the cultivated 
crofts of the inhabitants, lying like bright i 
of patchwork in various shades of greetL Tlie, 
pastures between are now brcjwit with tlm 
July sun, and the black peat-mosses ate; dqtt^ 
hero ancl^ there with natives pi^uring : ihe^ 
winter supply of fuel. But over 
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gave of thl crofter’s white hut on the hill-aide, or 
of tlie crofter himself at work. Nothing growing 
is to be seen higher than the here or the burdock. 
And yet there must have been a great growth of 
trees or other forms of plant-life in distant ages, 
for the peat-mosses on the Mainland are deep 
ind abundant, and remains of the mountain-ash 
and other trees are to be found in them still. 
Why, then, are there no trees now? Is it that 
the climate is changed ? — or is it due to the 
unenclosed nature of the country, where, for 
hundreds of years, geese and sheep, cattle and 

S cmies, have been allowed their own will, eating 
own evervthiiig as it grows? At anyrate, 
there can be no doubt about the condition of 
I Papa Stour. There is not a single tree or bush 
Upon it, and there probably never has been, for 
there is not an incli of peat-moss on the whole 
island. If ever Papa Stour liad its native poet 
— and what place in the North has not? — he 
must needs have been deprived of much of the 
permanent stock-in-trade of hia silvan brothers. 
For here there are no ‘trees’ to be ‘fanned by 
\ the breeze,’ no ‘muriuiinug wood’ to rhyme with 
‘solitude,’ no ‘leafy shade’ for ‘whispering lovers 
made.’ The western half of the island is as bare 
iis the palm of one’s hand, and has in great por- 
tions been Skinned of what little turf it has ever 
had, to help out the want of peat, which can only 
be obtained by fetching it iii boats a distance of 
eight ‘'r ten miles. And not of much value is this 
turf as fuel, after all ; one old woman saying it 
‘ made mair reek dan heat.’ On the southern and 
eastern portions of the island, however, there are 
bits of lairly good soil, on which were growing 
excellent crops of here (a coai’se kind of barley), 
oats, turnips, and potatoes. 

The great attraction of the island is its rock 
I scenery. Lying farther out in the Atlantic than 
the Mainland, Papa Stour acts as a kind of 
advanced guard, and has to meet the full brunt 
of the mighty waves, that break on it during 
storms with the noise* of thunder, and with a 
force to which the artillery of war are but as 
toys. Besides the creeks and voes which indent 
the island all round, there are evidences every- 
where of the great gaps which the sea is making 
jm the* solid volcanic rock of which the island is 

a Med. Its mode of operation is easily under- 
The rock first gives way at the foot of 
the cliff, where it is broken and battered by the 
huge boulders, tons in weight, which the billows 
hurl against it In course of time, a cavity 
is formed by these monster battering-rams ; and 
Uie cavity grows and grows until it becomes a 
huge cave or tunnel, arched over by tlie superim- 
pending cliff. In stonns and high tides, when 
great volumes of water are driven as a force- 
pump into this tunnel, the compressed air of the 
inb^ior will sometimes burst through the upper 
rock, blasting it as if with gunpowder, and so giving 
th« waters vent perhaps a hundred yards inland 
from t^e edge of tne Once this opening in the 
solid land is made— and there are more than one 
such opening at present on the island— the water, 
in the winto storms, is driven up through it with 
. terrific Jforc^ to a height of sixty or seventy 
r leet And wli tne process goes on ; year by year 
opening k until all the ro^k between 

and torn away, bit by 


bit and a great and deep ravine is left through 
which the fierce tides foam and chafe at wdU.* ^ 

I This process, assisted no doubt by chei^ical 
decomposition and other agencies, works slowly, 
and must have taken thousands of years to 
effect the havoc and devastation we now see. 
Neither is the result always the same. Sometimes 
the water that is driven into these tunnel led-out 
caves never succeeds in making an opening for 
itself upwards, and so the tunnelling process goes 
on indefinitely, os in the case of the Bottomless 
Geo, which penetrates the island at North Ness 
to a depth unknown. In other cases, where a 
compai'atively narrow neck of land is operated 
upon, the rock has been bored until daylight is 
reached on tlie opposite side. This has occurred 
at what is called the Hole of Bordie, which runs 
for nearly half a iiiile right through a ness on the 
north-west side of the islantl ; also at Brei Holm, 
on the east side, and elsewhere. In calm weather, 
a native pilot will row you through these tunnels 
from end to end. Some, such as the long one 
of Bordie, are dark an:l di-mal retreats; others, 
like those at Brei Holm, being sliort and well 
lighted, are ext -edingly beautiful, especially when 
the sunshine strikes the rippling water, throwing 
myriad reflections upwards to the high arched 
roof of ruck, where they Hit and flicker among 
the shadows of the warm pink felstone like so 
many butterflies of transparent gold. 

Outside Housa Voe — a place of pleasant memo- 
ries— and near to Brei Holm, stands the Maiden 
Stack, an isolated and apparently unclimbable 
rock perhaps fifty or si.\ty feet in height, and 
with the remains of a house atop of it, in which 
it is said a maiden >vas at one time immured by 
her father. But love has signals of its own ; and 
her lover in Nortlmmvcu discovered her prison- 
house, and carried her off. In these ancient 
stories, as is right and proper, it is always the 
poor oM father who gets beaten in the end. Heie, 
in this voe, the banks of seaweed, seen through 
the pale emerald of the deal* w'ater, are extremely 
beautiful, clinging to every rock and skeiTy, and 
fringing the base of the Maiden Stack in clusters 
of tassclled green. But it is to the west side of the 
island you must go for the wonders of rock scen- 
ery. llere, on tlje westmost point of land, rises 
up from the top of a huge cliff a singular rocky 
projection, called from its form the Horn of Papa. 
Its outline on the left, as you approach, will be 
seen to resemble a human profile — like the face of 
one who, with fixed gaze, looks far out at sea. Here 
also are Snolda Stack, Lyra Skerry, Foughi Skerry 
(the Rock of Fowls) ; here ai*e geos wild and pictu- 
resque, lofty arches cut by the sea-weaves out of 
the solid stone, great masses of rock lying rent and 
broken everyw'here — the huge artillery held in 
readiness for the next gi'cat battle between the 
Titan forces of wind and wave and cliff. There 
has been a storm at sea but yesternight, and the 
long sullen heave of the Atlantic is like the 'slow 
breathing and uplifting of the chest of some 
giant in repose after conflict. Yet ever as the 
slow wave reaches the shore, its hidden force 
is made manifest by the white rage with which 

; ; 

* A ravine of this kind ii called in Shetland a geo ■. 
fpron. g hard, gi/G). A rw, on the other hand, is a bay, , 
or an inn of the sea similar to the loohs of ihe west ! 
coast of Scotland. 
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* it brf^« upon and lashes the obstructing cliff, send- 
ing great nakes of white foam, like aerated snow- 
balls, windward across the isle. And all above 
and around is the flight of innumerable sea-birds, 
whoso shrill wailing mingles sadly with the hoarse 
roar of the waters, as if each pair of white«wdngs 
bore aloft a mourning spirit — mourning for the 
dead whom the ocean hokls. 

This western half of the island is barren as a 
desert On the top of the sea-cliffs there are fine 
stretches of grassy turf, green and smooth as the 
best kept lawn ; but away from the sliore, the 
ground has been so scarified that little turf 
remains, and the rock is exposed everywhere. 
Here you may see at all times in sumniei’, bands 
of women, each with a string of little ponies, 
carrying home the turf which has been previously 
cut and piled up in stacks. l*anuiers, formed of 
straw network, are slung acro-sa the backs of the 
ponies, and filled with turf ; tlicii the laige basket 
of plaited straw, called a ‘kishie,’ which eac.h 
woman has on her back, is also filled with turf ; 
upon which the procession — woman and ponies, 
with the ponies’ foals and the inevitable sheep- 
dog — moves off towixrds the eastern or southern 
side of the island, where the houses and crofts 
arc. The younger women when at this work 
cover Llicir head with a little white or red 
shawl, and look picturesque ; the older women 
mostly affect lai'ge black shawls, which they 
arrange in such a manner across the brow and 
under the mouth as to leave lUily a portion of 
the face e.x posed, giving them somewhat the 
appearance of Moorish women. The men at that 
season of the year are engaged at the scu-fiKliing, 
W’hich is the staple support of tiie people. With- 
out the fisliing, iudee<l, the island could not 
maintain its forty families in life. 

From an early perio<l Pupa Stour must have 
been inhabited, judging from the iiuinerous traces 
tliat exist of broclis, Piets’ houses, cairns, and st<.>ne 
circles, with tlioso niy-steiious lines of short up- 
right stones and boulders that intersect the island 
almost everywhere. Of the brochs and cairns little 
is left for the antiquary or liie curious ; they were 
too convenient as (juarries to remain till now intact. 
The people are ol Scandinavian origin, and they 
still retain a knowledge of the ancient Norwegian 
sword-dance referred to by Sir Walter Scott in 
T/ie Pirate, 

The houses here are much tlie same as crofters’ 
houses all over Shetland — with low walls, an tuxb- 
shaped roof thatched with straw, and weighted 
down with heavy stones, to secure it against the 
hurricanes of winkn*. The fire is on the floor, a 
little in front of the end wall furthest from the 
door, and the smoke finds — or at least is expected 
to find — its way out at uu open chimney m the 
roof. III some houses there ajx internal ehimneys 
of wood, wliich arrangement adds much to the 
comfort of the occupants. In all, there is the 
spinning-wheel and the ever-clicking knitting- 
pins, as also the ancient stone quern for grinding 
their here into meal. The meal so prepared is 
called ‘burstin,’ small cakes baked of it are 
‘burstin-brooniee,’ and, when eaten with cream, it 
is known as * burstin-prai^’— all which words 
may exercise the etymolo^t. Each crofter hoe, 
as ii rule, one or more cows and ponies, with a 
number of sheep corresponding to the extent of 
his holding. Some families are, in theii* rank^ 
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evidently comfortable and well- to-Ho others are 
os evidently poor. j 

Upon the whole, however, they arejof a cheer- 
ful temperamell^ notwithstanding their numerous 
privations, and enter heartily into any little jest 
or merriment. The lover of folkluix may even 
still pick up a few tales about those, super- 
natural creatures the trows — related to the trolls 
of the Scandinavian mythology — ‘ peerie men 
with long hats,^ and great workers in metaL 
Th. trows are no longer believed in, but arc 
still H])oken of. For, of an evening, wlicn the 
inmates are gathered round the glowing peat- 
tire — the women-foik as usual knitting hard, 
and listening — you may hear, as we heard from 
the lips of a fine old Shetlander, some of those 
old-world tales. It may be of the man who 
one night, in passing Stack o’ Barg, a noted 
haunt of the trows, heard a great noise inside. 
When he arrived at his place, and was passing the 
cowhouse, he said to liis folks : ‘There’s a terrible 
noise in Stack o’ Barg to-night.^ Now% it so 
happened that at that inoinent a tiw-wdfe, who 
had kdt her baby behind her at home, was in the 
cowhouse stealing milk from the cows, and w^ben 
she heard what the man said, she sprang up I’rom 
her stool, ami crying out, ‘HivLa Tivla ! — Fivla 
has faun i’ llie finna [fire] and brunt itsel,’ fled 
from the place. After the trow- woman was gone, 
a copper pun was found, >vhich within the memory 
of the narrator was still shown at Fual, in the 
island of Feilai*, as the vessel the trow-woman left 
beJiind her on that occasion ; and it was said the 
people who found the pan never wanted for any- 
thing so long as they kept it. You may hear 
also the ineny tale of the trow-nmu and the 
trow-wife, Sliankiim and Jinkum, and how one 
night the miller mischievously scalded Jinkum 
with his boiling su])per us she lay before the mill- 
fire warming herself. 

The memory of these stories is fast dying out, 
even in Papa ' our. So also is the existence of a 
usage which uu one time prevailed there, as in 
other places, among the sea-going folk. This 
was, never, when at sea, to call a thing on 
laud by its right name. The horse, for instance, 
was called the ‘sniggum’; the cow, the ‘dron- 
ycr’; the sheep, the ‘bleater’; the cat, the ‘four- 
fitter’; the pig, the ‘grunter’; the dog, the 
‘ bonny -hi ter ’ ; the hen, the ‘yappie’; a knife 
w'as a ‘skyoau’; the fire, the ‘finna’; and soon. 
Sea-birds, bow’ever, were called by their ordinary 
names. Superstitions such as these seem, in our 
modern way of looking at things, difficult to 
account for. They had their origin, doubtless, in ; 
an age when the phenomena of nature were leas ; 
understood than now ; and the sea, to those far-ofT i 
i8huKlei*s, must always have been a thing of ; 
mystery and of terror. It was at once their ^ief ' 
support and their greatest danger. There ivaa no : 
science, as now, to explain or predict its move- * 
ments ; they only perceived*its sudden transitions ? 
from calm to storm, its merciless and uninitigabiei 
Kiry when arouse J. And reasons sad enough h&df ^ 
they for this mysterious awe of the gieat deep; for V] 
the little churchyard in Papa Stour holda i3(0t j 

its dead. That sea of theirs has many a lov^ phe J 
in its secret keeping, and it keepaits ^ 

As we left Housa Voe fomhe last lime, ^6: i 
island lay like a dark mass aghast 
gold of the northern sky, where the soil 
^ 
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in unclouded splendour; and* os each familiar 
stack and sfterry was left behind, and the figures 
that watcheV us from the shore grew dim and 
dimmer in the gray distance, it not without 
, regret that we bade farewell to Papa Stour, to 
the simple pleasures of its kiiiily people, and the 
i sterile beauty of their island home. 

; A DEAD RECKONING. 

; CHAPTER IX. 

: Gerald Brooke bade farewell to his wife, and 
quitted Beechley Towers about an hour after mid- 
night. Tluire was no moon ; but the clouds had 
dispersed after the rain, and the stars shone 
brightly. His object was to make his way to 
: Penrhyii Court, the seat of Sir John Starkie, the 
, . justice of the peace who had signed tlie warrant 
: for his arrest. It seemed like walking into the 
; lion’s den ; but it was probably the wisest thing 
he could have done under the circumstances. 
Penrhyn Court was one of tlie last [daCes in the 
; world where anybody would think of looking for 
; him. hlr Tom Starkie had offered to find a 
secure hiding-place for him for the time being ; 
and after he had once consented to yield to his 
: wife’s entreaties and keep out of the waj’ for the 
present, while awaiting the course of events, it 
seemed to him that he could not do better tlmii 
accept liis friend’s offer. For one thing, he would 
be on the spot, should anything turn up necessi- 
tating his immediate presence j for anotlier, he 
would be able to communicate with his wife 
without risk, through the medium of kind-hearted 
Tom. 

Over the parting of husband and wife we need 
not linger ; but it was with a sad heai t that 
Gerald quitted the threshold of the pleasant home 
where, but such a little time ago, he hud looked 
forward to spending many happy years. 

? Skirting coppice and hedg(a’ow, and keeping as 
much as possible in the black shade of the trees, 
he sped swiftly on his way. The distance from 
’ the Towers to the Court was about three miles 
' as the crow flies ; and almost as straight as the 
; :crow flies went Gerald, taking luulge and ditch 
and stone wall on his way, and allowing no 
obstacle to turn him from his course. Once, as 
he was on the point of emerging from a coppice 
■ of nut-trees, he came upon two keepers, armed 
i with guns, who were crossing a meadow not many 
yatds away, evidently on the lookout for poachers. 

: ^ He shrank back on his footsteps as silent as a 
; waited for fully ten miiintes before 

i he ventured to procee^. Again, at a point where 
; it , was necessary for him to cross the high-road, 

; rhe had a narrow escape from coming face to face 
1 : with a mounted constair^Jfwho was riding leisurely 
j along on his solitary round. He had just time 
I to sink back into the hedge-bottom and lie there 
motionless as ^log till the danger was past. | 
Mr Tom StarkiiPhad described the position of 
rooms to, Gerald, so that the latter hud no 
KlE^dkalty in making his way to them. *He was 
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to be guided by a lighted window the blind of 
which showed a transverse bar of a darker shade. 
As soon as he found this window, Gerald gave 
utterance to a low whistle. The light was at 
once withdrawn, as a token that his signal had 
been hfeard ; and two minutes later he found him- 
self safely in his friend’s rooms. 

So far all had gone well ; but only tbe pre- 
liminary 8tc‘p had been taken as yet. Not a soul 
in Penrhyn Court but Tom himself must know 
or even suspect the presence there of Gerald 
Brooke. But Tom had thought of all this when 
he first urged his friend to come to the Court, 
and had in his mind’s eye a certain safe hiding- 
place, known to him and liis father alone, where 
Gerald could lie by and await the course of events. 
The hiding place in question was known as ‘The 
Priest’s Hole,’ and was an integral part of the 
olde.st portion of the house. A sliding panel in 
the library, held in its place by a concealed spring, 
gave admission to a narrow passage built in the 
thii^kuess of one of the outer walls, down from 
which access was obtained, by means of a steep 
flight of sti!j)s, to two small chambers hollowed 
out of the VL‘j*v foundations of the house. The.se 
rooms were shut out from all daylight, the walls 
were unnlastered, and the flooi’s of* hard dj'y earth. 
In the larger of tlio two was a Binull fireplace, 
but without any grate in it, the chimney of which 
opened into one (>f the main stacks of tlie (Joiirt. 
Ill one corner was a tressel bedstead of black 
wt>rm-eaten oak, which wouhl seem to indicate 
that the jilace Inul not been without an occasional 
occupant in days gone by. 

The first two hours after Gerald’s arrival were 
spent by Tom in victualling and furnishing this 
place of refuge. Having eiJCUvSed his feet in a 
pair of list slijipers, Ins first visit was to the larder, 
>vhere he j’tapiisitioned bread, cln^cse, butter, tea, 
coffee, sardines, and sundry other comestibles, 
greatly to the perplexity of the woi thy cook when 
she came to look o^'er her stores next morning. 
His next raid had for its objects candles, mutches, 
and crockery. Then came a folding-chair and n 
spirit-lamp from his own rooms ; and so on till 
he possessed himself of as many articles us he 
required. Tom took immense delight in these 
stealthy raids during the small hours of the morn- 
ing ; and more than otic(; he was compelled to 
come to a stand with his arms full of tlungs and 
indulge in a silent laugh, which shook him from 
head to foot, when he thought of woi thy Sir John 
asleep, and of what his feelings would have been 
could lie have seen how his first-born was just 
then occupied. 

The June sun was high above the horizon 
before Tom’s preparations were completed. It 
was time for Gerald to vanish like a ghost at 
cockcrow. The two friends shook Imiids and 
parted for a little while ; hut when Gerald heard 
the click of the sliding panel as it was pushed 
back into its place, and wlien he hud shut the 
door at the bottom of tbe stairs and had glanced 
once again round the dismal dungeon that W’as 
to be his home for he knew not how long a time 
to come, he felt as if lie were buried alive and 
should never see dayjight again. His heart sank 
lower, if that were |\ssib>e, than it had svnk 
Ijefore, and for a few moments he felt as if his 
fortitude must give way. But this mood was not 
of long duration ; he buoyed himself up with the 
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thought that another day was already here, and 
that in a few hours more his innocence would 
doubtless be proved. Presently he lay down on 
i his pallet, utterly worn out in body and mind, 
and five minutes later was fast asleep. 

Of Gerald Brooke^s life during the next few 
weeks it is not needful to speak in dehiil ; indeed, 
each day that came was so much a repetition of 
the one that had gone before it, that there would 
be but little to record. Tom rarely ventured to 
‘ visit his friend till after his father and the rest 
of the household had retired for the night. It 
was a joyful sound to Gerald when he heard the 
click of the panel and knew that for two or three 
hours to come he should be a free man. Then 
through the silent shut-up house the two men 
would steal like burglars to Tom’s room. Once 
there, they felt safe ; for the rest of the family 
and the servants slept in diflerent wings of the 
rambling old lionse. On nights when there was 
no moon, or when it was overcast, the two friends 
paced a certain pleached alley of the lower garden 
tor an lionr at a time ; it was the only exercise 
Gerald was able to obtain. After that they sat 
and smoked and talked in Tom’s room till the 
clock struck three, which was the signal for 
Gerald’s return to liis dungeon. Twice each week 
Mr Starkie j‘0(le over to the Towers, acting the 
part of postman between husband and wife, in 
addition to that of general purveyor of news. 

So (lay after day passed without bringing the 
murderer of Vcm R(.)senberg to light or tending 
in anyway to weaktm the force of tlie cin-um- 
stantial evidence accumnlatcd against Gerald. It 
seemed, indeed, as if the police had made up their 
minds that Mr Brooke, and he alone, must be the 
guilty man, directing all their efforts towardf- his 
capture, aud listening with incredulous ears to 
such persons as suggested that, after all, it was 
just pt^ssiblc he might not be the individual they 
wanted. 

‘If he isn’t guilty, why don’t he show npl 
Why has he gone and hid himself where nobody 
can find him?’ was Mr Drumley’s invariable 
rejoinder, when any such suggestions happened 
to be ventilated in his prcBcnee. 8ueh (|uestions 
were dillicult to answer. 

Many a time during those weeks of slow torture, 
as he sat brooding in his underground chamber 
by tlie dismal light of a couple (d candles, did 
G^erald wish with all his heart that he had not 
yielded to his wife’s entreaties, hut had stayed, 
and braved the thing out to the bitter end, 

Clara, meanwhile, was doing all that it was 
possible for a woman, circumstanced us she was, 
to do. When a week had passed and nothing 
tending to prove her husband’s innocence had 
been brought to light, she did that which Mr 
George Crofton proposed doing, that i.s to say, 
she engaged the services of an experienced private 
dgjective. The man came, listened respectfully 
to all she had to say, and promised that his best 
endeavours should bo at ner service ; but after 
his visit, day succeeded day without bringing any 
ray of comfort to the young wife’s aching heart. 
Could it be possible, she sonietimes asked herself, 
a little later on, that this arotuti^ individual, while 
to HU appearance fallfng in with her views, really 
believed in her husbaim’s gmilt as strongly as 
Hr Drumley did, and while quite willing to 
humour lier aud spend her money, was in his 


heart impressed with the futility of looking else- 
where for the criminal? It was a weary time, 
full of heartache in the present, lind with $. 
future that began to loom more darkly os day 
followed day in slow aud sad procession. 

By-and-by there came a certain night when 
Tom Starkie met his guest with a very long and 
gloemy visage. His news was quickly told. His 
father had suddenly made up his luind to start 
at once for one of the German spas, and insisted 
upon Tom’s accompanying liini, ‘And if I go, 
my dear Brooke— and I’m afraid I cant get out 
of it — what ’s to become of 3*011 ?’ 

‘ I must Hit,’ answered Gerald with a shrug ; 
‘there’s no help for it.’ He almost hailed the 
pro.spect as a lelief, .‘io unutterably weary was he 
becoming of the terrible moncjtony of his present 
mode of life ; but the question of course was, 
Whither was lie to go ? At length, after the two 
men had smoked some half-dozen pipes each, 
a happy thought came to Gerald. He called 
to mind that lie had another friend on whose 
secreev and good faitli he could rel^*, and who, 
he felt sure, would befriend him in his present 
strait, if it were in anyway possible for him to 
do 80. Idii? name of the friend in question was 
Roger Cliamfre}'. 

A few hours later, ’’J'om Starkie set out for 
London in searcli of Mr Cliamfrey, whom he 
fortimutely found at his club. The hitter had 
of course read everything that liad appeared in 
the newspapers re.<j)ecting Von Rosenberg’s mys- 
terious death, and Tom found him to be as firm 
a believer in Gerald’s innocence as he himself was. 

‘I’ve got tlie very thing to suit poor Brooke,* 
ho said. ‘ The situation of second-keeper is vacant 
on a certain moor wliicli 1 rent in a wild and 
lonely part of Yorkshire, and Brooke will be as 
safe there as ho would be ip the heart of Africa, 

I will give him a letter to Tinile}^ tlie head- 
keejar, who i^ a very decent sort of fellow, so 
worded that i ooke shall receive every possible 
consideration while yet ostensibly filling the part 
of assistant- keeper. What’s more easy than to 
hint that our Irieiul is a young gentleman of 
position who has quarrelled with his family, hut 
that in the course of a little time he wiirconie 
into a large property?’ And Mr Clianifi’ey 
laughed. 

So the letter in question was written and given 
to Mr Starkie, together with many kind messages 
for Gerald. 

Four days later, Gerald reached his new refuge 
in eafety. What means he adopted to escape 
recognition by the way, aiul by what circuitous 
routes lie travelb^d, need not le specified here. 
It was indeed a wild and desolate tract of country 
in which lie found himself ; but in that fact lay ^ 
his safet3% Timley received him kindly ; and ; 
when he had niad and digested his employer*^ ; 
letter, he at once ])roceeded to turn himself and 
his wife out of the best bedroom in his cotta^i . 
and allotted the same to Ids new assistant, graatiy ’ 
to llie surprise and disgust of his better-half, 
until he had pacified her by a few Bentfenc(«4j; 
whispered in her ear, after which she 
all smiles and graciousuess, and seemed as jf ^e 
could not do enough to maketHt Dafhi * ebtofbrt-"; 
able. When they were alone, or when slq :ibne^ 
was within earshot, Timley inwiaWy addl^ 
Gerald as ‘ Sir.’ v"' 
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The frel; open-air life ho now led did much 
towards improving Gerald’s health and spirits. 
Once a week he wrote to his ^ife, and once a 
week he received a long letter in retuni. His 
letters to her were addressed under an assumed 
name to be left till called for at the post-office 
of a little town some dozen miles from the 'I'owers. 
From this place they were fetched by IMargery, 
who made the jonrnoy by rail, and who at the 
same time dropped a return letter into the box 
addressed to ‘Mr Davis’ the keeper. 

So time went on till th(' 12th of August came 
round, about which date Tim ley had notice that 
in the course of the following week his master 
would arrive accompanied by a number of friends. 
At the last minute, liowever, Mr Chamfrey was 
detained hy important business, and liis friends 
arrived without him. All was now bustle and 
excitement, and Gerald found (piite ciiougli to 
do. The first and second days’ shooting passed 
off admirably. The weather was ]>crfect, birds 
were plentiful, and everybody was in liigh good- 
humour. Gerald acted liis part to perfection — 
at least Tiniley told him so. All fear of recogni- 
tion by any of the visitors liad pnssiid away, and 
on the third morning after their arrival he caught 
himself humming an air from Lnvia while clean- 
ing the barrel of his gun outsi<le the cotUige <loor. 
Hearing a footstep on the garden path, lie turned 
his head quickly, and found himself confronted 
by a man wdio had been in his own service only 
some eight or nine months previously. The two 
stood staring at each other for a few moments 
in silence. It was at once evident to Gerald that, 
despite the change in his appearance, he was 
recognised. Before cither had spoken a word 
Timley came out of the cottage. Then the man 
delivered hia message, Avhich was from one of 
the visitors at thc*Lodge in whose service he 
now was. Then, after another stare at Gerald, 
who still went on cleaning his gun, the man 
turned and went. 

Twelve hours later, Gerald Brooke—cleau 
shaven except for a small moustaclie which was 
dyed black, and witli a black wig over his own 
closely cropjied hair — was flying southward in 
the night exi)ress. Mr Starkie, who had returned 
from the Continent by this time, and to whom 
he telegraphed under an assumed name, pre- 
viously agreed on, met liim at tin*. London 
terminus. The conference between the two friends 
was a long one. It resulted in Gerald coming to 
the decision that he would take up hi.s abode 
in London itself, at least for some time to come, 
as being, all things considered, as safe a hiding- 
place as any for a man circumstanced as he was. 
It was, besides, becoming requisite that some 
decision should be arrived at with regard to 
matterfl at the Towers. Clara was still there ; 
but although she had cut down the household 
exj^nses to the lowest possible limits, her supply 
of ready-iuoney was dwindling away ; and when 
that was gone, where ^ns more to come from? 
With Oerfild*s disappeinSiice his income had dis- 
ai^peared toa It was an impossibility for liim 
to draw u cheque, or receive a shilling of rent 
from any of his^ tenants, while matters with him 
■ remitted w Then, again, Clara’s long 

; jsparation her husband, and tlie many weeks 
m anxiety she had undergone, were* wearing 
Her health and her spirits. • Only let 


us be together again, darling — that is all I crave, ^ 
she wrote to her husband. ‘ Two little rooms in 
some back street will seem like a palace if only 
you are with me.* 

Thus it fell out that on a certain afternoon 
about a week after Gerald’s arrival in London, 
two ladies, both of them closely veiled, who had 
been hunting for apartments all morning, and 
were utterly disheartened and tired out by their 
want of success, stood for a few moments gazing 
into a pastry-cook’s window in Tottenham Court 
Road. AvS she did so, the younger lady raised 
her veil. Next instant she was startled by hearing 
some one say in Frencli : ‘ O papa, papa, here is 
the beautiful lady who gave me the cakes and 
fruit at that grand house in the country 1 ’ 

Clara dropped her veil and turned. She recog- 
nised the little speaker at once, although he no 
longer wore his mountebank’s dress. There, 
too, was Ihcot himself, who had come to a 
stand a few yards away while he lighted a 
cigarette. 

Tired and anxious though she was, Clara would 
not go without speaking to the boy. GSo you 
have not forgotten me, Henri,’ she said, ‘nor the 
cakes either? Would you not like some more 
cakes to-day ? ’ 

For answer he lifted one of her hands to his 
lips and kissed it. 

AVhen Mis lirooke and Henri came out of the 
shop they found klias Frimby and M. Picot deep 
in conversation. The mountebank was dressed 
quite smartly to-daj^ and had a flower iii his 
button-hole. As Miss ITimby said to her niece 
afterwards : ‘Although the i)CK)r man may be 
nothing but a tumbler, he is the essence of 
gnllanti'y and politeness.’ 

After a few words had passed between Clara 
and Picot, some impulse —she could never after- 
wards have told wIkukc it originated — prompted 
her to say to him : ‘ My aunt and 1 are in 
London to-day on rather a peculiar errand. AVo 
are here to find apartments for — for some dear 
friends of ours who a little time ago were rich, 
but wlio are now very poor. AVe liuvc been going 
about all morning, but cannot succeed in finding 
what we require. It is just po.s.sible, monsieur, 
that you with your knowledge of London may be 
able to assist ns.’ 

‘1 am entirely at madame’s service,’ answered 
PicOt as he raised his hat for a moment. ‘ Is it 
furnished ji])artments that inadame requires?’ 

‘ A^e.s — four or five furnished rooms at a mode- 
rate rent, and, if possible, not more than a mile 
from w here we are now.’ 

Picot considered for a monient or two, then 
he said : ‘ 1 remind myself of a place that will, 
I think, suit madame. The landlord is a com- 
patriot of iiiy own ; he is lionest man ; he will 
not cheat his lodgers. If nmdamc would like 
to see the apartments’ „ 

*By all means, if you recommend them, 
monsieur.’ 

‘Then I will give madame the address.* He 
tore a leaf out of his pocket-book, pencilled down 
a couple of lines, anti handed the paper to Mrs 
Brooke with an elabolbte bow. At Clara’s reouest 
he then bailed a pa!sl^ig* cab ; then both^the 
ladies, having kissed Kenri and shaken hands 
with Picot, were driven away. 

Henri, as he stood gazing after the cab, said to 
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his father: *Are the angels as beautiful as that 
Inily, papa 1 * 

‘That is more than I can say, mon replied 
the mountebank with a lauj^di. ‘When I have 
seen an angel, L shall be able to tell thee.^ 

{To he continued,) 

THE NOVEMBER METEORS. 

Until a few yeura ago, this term was siifticiently 
precise as applied to that sliower of meteoric 
bodies which appears in abundance in the middle 
of November at intervals of thirty-three oi* thirty- 
four years, being seen for two or three years in 
succession, after which a few, and a few only, are 
visible about the same date until anotlier such 
period has elapsed. That which led to the recog- 
nition of their being not terrestrial but cosmical 
phenomena — belonging to interplanetary legions 
— was the fact, the first notice of which is due to 
Humboldt in 1799, that they always emanate 
from the same place amongst the starsy wliich of 
course alters its apparent position regarding the 
points of the compass as the night advances, in 
consenueiice of the earth’s rotation. In the year 
just aliiided to, a grand display of these meteors 
was noticed in South America in the early morn- 
ing of November 13. An equally tine shower was 
seen, chiefly on the Atlantic coast of North 
America, on the same day in 1833, a less striking 
one having been witnessed in part of Europe and 
in Arabia in 1832. 

It was not, however, until 18(14— when ^mother 
such shower was nearly due — that the subject was 
taken up by Professor II. A, Newton, of Yale Col- 
lege, Connecticut, who succeeded in showing, by 
decisive historic evidence, that similar showers 
had been manifested at these intervals during 
many centuries, occurring, however, about two 
days later each century. Account was of course 
tuKen in the discussion that the change of style 
in the sixteenth dii England the eighteenth— 
century made the progressive greater lateness of 
date ajiipcar more rapi(l than it really w'as when 
only very early and recent observations were 
compared with each other. This slow alteration 
of date waK shown by Professor Adams to be the 
effect of perturbations produced by the attrac- 
tion of tlie planets, and it became clear that the 
meteors composed, in fact, a vast shoal revolving 
in a ring — one portion of which was inucli 
thicker than the rest — round tlie sun in about 
thirty-three ami a quarter years, the earth in 
its annual orbit passing through this stream 
about the 13th of the month of Novcinber, A 
recurrence, therefore, of the phenomenon in abund- 
ance was confidently predicted for that date in 
the year 1866 ; nor did it fail to take place. The 
display, indeed, on this occasion was especially 
grjjnd, and formed a sight which none who saw 
it can ever forget It was repeated, but in much 
smaller abundance, in the following year, since 
which but few meteors have been seen at the time 
in question, the earth passing through parts of 
the ring in which those bodies are but sparsely 
scattered, though in some, years they have been 
mdt'e numerous than *in jChers. No one who has 
examined the subject ^ubts that brilliant dis- 
plays will occur towards the end of the century, 
in 1899 uhd 1900. 


But we commenced by alluding to the fact that 
more than one fine periodic shower of meteors 
is now recognised as taking place tlie month 
of November. That of which we luive hitheito 
bc^en speaking forms the stream called the Leo- ■ 
nids, because the meteoi*s of which it is composed 
always appear to radiate from a point in the 
heavens in the constellation Leo. Wc must now 
devote a few words to the other, which appears 
at intervals of several years veiy nearly at the 
end of Noveml)er, the meteors of w'hich radiate 
from the constellation Andromeda, and are there- 
fore called Aiulroinedes. Unlike the former, 
these manifest tliemsolves a little earlier on each 
occasion, and were fiiut noticed as taking place 
early in the month of December. However, the 
first really grand display took place on the 27th 
of November 1872. It would seem that they 
recur at intervals of thirteen years, .and another 
magnificent shower was seen on the evening of 
the same date in the year 1885, But whereas 
tlie periodicity of the other stream was the first 
thing noticed about it, the periodicity of this was 
anticipated from a similar circumstance connected 
with its regular appearance. 

Professor Schiaparelli of Milan was the fii*st to 
call attention to the fact Xhat the meteoric stream 
of the 10th of August — called that of the Per- 
seids because the meteors belonging to it radiate 
from a ])oiiit in the constellation Perseus — moves 
in the Hame orbit with that of a small comet 
which wan discovered about the end of 1865 and 
was nearest the sun in January 1866. Tliat 
comet also revolves in a period of about thirty- 
three ari<l a (jimrter years ; and it would scorn 
tliat it is in fact the hugest member of the stream 
of meteors wdiich follow in its W’ake and are dis- 
tributed, with more uniformity than the Leonids 
in their orbit, along the w’holc length of its ellip- 
tic path, Tlie comet is jnobably undergoing a 
prncoas of diM*!ilegratiou ; and though it will be 
looked for ii; ; 99, it is not likely that it will lie 
seen as a comet at many more appearances. Shortly 
after Schiaparelli hud made this suggestive dis- 
covery, it was remarked that the Leonids or 
meteoi-s of the middle of November also move in 
the same orbit as a comet which has only been 
seen in the year 1862, and appears to occupy about 
one liundred and twenty-four years in revolving 
round the sun. 

Now', a very interesting comet, as it afterwards 
proved to be, was discovered in France by I 
Montaigne in the year 1772. Its periodicity, 
however, w'as not recognised until after its redis- -i 
covery in Bohemia by an Austrian officer named ;! 
Biela, in the year 182(*), when it was found that it 
was moving in an elliptic orbit W'itb a period 
which it took only about six and a half years to > 
complete. (It bail indeed been observed in 1805^ 
but supposed then also to be a new comet) Iti -y 
period being thus known^ it was seen again in: 
1832 ; and thoiigli at the next return ii escaped 
observation, being unfavourably placed, was 
observed in the winter of 1845-46. On this QCCi^/f 
sion it was found to have separated into iwb:|; 
companion comets of different and fluctuating ;: 
brightnesses; and tlie two portions returned in' ^ 
company, hut at a somewhat ^eU»r distance 
each other, in 1852. Since thin, nothing 
seenof Jbhis remarkable comet or 
tides having apparently too 
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tion to remain united. But it is known that the 
earth crosses its or their orbit about the end of 
November, jind that bodies moving in that orbit 
would ap^ar'to come from a point in the con- 
stellation Andromeda. Meteors, therefore, being 
seen to radiate from that part of the skj first 
about the beginning of December, and afterwards 
at the end of November, it was concluded that 
they had the same sort of connection with Biela’s 
comet that the meteors of November 13 and of 
August 9"10 luul with the comets of which we 
have spoken. Hence, as the comet’s period w^as 
six amt a half years in length, it would, at inter- 
vals of two periods, or thirteen years, be near 
Uiat part of its m bit traversed by the earth ; and 
if the meteors were, as was reasonable to suppose, 
thickest there, a line display of them would be 
seen at times separated by that duratif)n. Accord- 
ingly, the grand shower of Noveuiber 27, 1872, 
lea to the expectation of* another on the same 
date in 1885, which, as we have already remarked, 
did really take place. Another will be lookecl 
forward to in 1898; but if the meteors become 
oa time passes on more uniformly distributed 
through tne orbit, a shower will ultimately occur 
every year about that date. That it is a little 
earlier each time, whilst the display of November 
13 is a little later, cairies with it the conse- 
quence that the two sliowers will, about three 
hundred years hence, tiike place on the same 
night — that is, on that of the 20th of November. 

It should be noticed before concluding that 
there is a difference in the direction of motion of 
the meteors forming the Leonids of the middle 
and the Andromedes of the end of November. 
The latter move in the same direction as the earth, 
and overtake it in consecjuence of their greater 
speed when in the part ot their orbit nearest the 
sun ; the former move in the reverse direction 
: to the earth and collide with it, as a do\vu-traiii 
would with an up-train on the same metals. As 
a consequence, the relative velocity of the Leonid 
meteors is much greater than that of the Andro- 
medes. The Perseids, and the comet (I8G2, iii.) 
with which they appear to be connected, move, 
like the Leonids, in the opposite direction to that 
of the earth. 


JAMES PINK’S LAST ILLUSION. 

‘It is, I suppose, as likely to come to anything 
as your previous-fascinations. You are certainly 
ai^ odd person, James.’ 

* Oh no, Maria ; this is quite different I assure 
you I have learnt caution with experience ; and 
if the world has taught me no other lesson, it has 
taught me that the eyes of a man arc really the 
least trustworthy of the faculties with which he 
has been endowed.' 

‘What nonsense ! As if you are ever likely to 
■;Come to such a pitch of wisdom. Why, it was 
but last year, at ObaL,’‘)you remember, that you 
i fell in love with a woman who was a grandmother 
over and over again. She tricked you as easily 
; ,08 if yon had beqp a babe : what with her paint 
; powder, false jfair and false teeth. And I 
Wjiy yon did yourself credit when you vowed 
were about to ’offer your blind and 


what may remain of your heart to a person who 
proved to be two-thirds bereft of her wits. I 
don’t know which county -asylum she now resides 
in ; but I daresay you know : and indeed, know- 
ing you as I do, it really would not surprise me 
to be told that you were still in correspondence 
with her. There’s one thing: the letters on 
either side would have about an equal share of 
sense in them.’ 

‘ You arc too monstrous, Maria, to go on in that 
way,’ ])rotested James. 

‘And now,’ continued his sister, ‘you come 
with a fresh story about a siren sitting some- 
where at the receipt of custom, with the loveliest 
complexion you ever beheld, and a demeanour 
the perfection of modesty, simplicity, and grace. 
A deal you know about coinjdcxions ; though I 
warrant if it is given to men to know the qualities 
they most excel in, you ought to he a remark- 
able judge of the creature’s simplicity.’ 

It was in this way. James Pink, wlio was a 
co\mtry lawyer under no obligation to work for 
a liveliliood, passed three or four months of each 
year of his life in travcdling about the world. 
During his travels, he. periodically fell in love. 
He was accompanied by his sistcir Alaria, a lady 
of forty-five to lifty, who symj)athised with none 
of her brother’s tastes. Least of all, was she by 
nature disposed to view charitably bis love fancies. 
In fact, tliey caused her intense irritation. Why 
this should have been so, we cannot tell. But 
the truth was that no sooner did lier brother 
begin, timidly enough, one or other of his stories 
about a new impression made upon his heart, 
than she was wont to toss her head, and other- 
wise manifest a little temper, hlamable in a girl 
of twelve or thirteen, but very singular in a 
woman of mature age. 

Upon this occasion they were at Naples. It 
was spring ; and Easter. Tliey had viewed with 
complacence the pet lambs which the Neapolitan 
children are. wont to lend about tlie streets during 
the latter days of Lent, fattening them upon 
grass, cabbage leave.?, or what not, in readiness 
for the butclier’s knife on Easter eve. Neither 
the one nor the other of them had grown at all 
cosmopolitan in the course of their ten or twelve 
years’ travel upon the C’ontinent. Each regarded 
with liorror those customs of a country wliich 
differed from the customs of their own small 
village in the north of England. 

‘•They do not that sort of thing in Carsforth,’ 
was with James or Maria Pink a cominou sort of 
condemnation, indicative of tlie extreme of dis- 
praise. 

If either of them w’as disposed to be at all 
liberal in his or her estimate of a world which 
differed from Carsforth, it was James Pink. But 
he was cautious to keep his opinions to himself. 

Thus they had driven to and fro in Naples, 
writh their eyes fixed upon the smoke of Vesuvius, 
when Vesuvius was in sight, and at other times 
with expressions of pain upon their honest faces, 
us tliey remarked the grime and filth which accom- 

S any the colour and vivacity of Neapolitan life, 
[aria Pink on these occasions journeyed with a 
small golden smellingXjottke in her hand ; a^d 
however picturesque was^his or that grouping of 
lads or lasses, ragged men and ragged women, ; 
upon the hot pavement of Santa Lucia, which 
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Bbe was requested by the car-driver to look upon, 
she never so far forgot herself as to omit to use 
her salts while she inspected through her glasses 
the details of the curious scene. 

‘For any sake, don’t let us stay here,’ she would 
remark to her brother. ‘There’s typhus in the 
air upon this spot, if typhus exists anywhere !’ 

Imagine, then, this poor lady’s di.s(iuietude when 
one morning her brother announce(l to her, with 
’sufficient timidity and humility indeed, that he 
was enamoured afresh— this time of a woman 
resident in the city which appalled her so much 
from a social aspect. 

The declaration was made while they were at 
breakfast in the Hold Vemve. It did nut come 
out point blank, James had trifled with his egg 
in a nervous manner, and his sister had asked him 
what ailed him. She was so positive that the 
drains of the hotel were out of ordei’, and that 
her brother’s trouble was due to blood-{)oisoning 
or fever in its embryonic .stftge, that he allayed 
her suspicions by telling her what he would much 
have preferred to keep to himself. She laugheil 
at first, in a stiff way j but subsequently, when 
she perceived that the affair had gone too deep 
to be removed b}’^ the first cliarge of ridicule, 
she tried saj/ire and informal abuse. And she 
was not a little astonished when she found that 
for once her brother was able to stand against all 
her weapons ami all her cajoleries. There was 
that in the eyes of James Pink W’hich made 
her darts glance from him and leave him un- 
touched. 

‘I tell you what, James ; I think we had better 
go to Capri at once. 1 find Naples (piite oppres- 
sively hot. We will take the boat to-morrow 
morning.’ Site said this as though her suggestion 
were a decision which couhl not be contested. 

Her brother, however, was ecitial to the .situa- 
tion. ‘It would be inconveiiieiit for me, dear 
Maria, just at present. Next week W'ould be 
much better. Then I should be able to place 
myself entirely at your disposal.’ 

For reply, Miss I’ink rose from the table, and 
walked out of the breakfast room. This s<.uiud.s 
very trivial. Put you should have seen the look 
which she cast upon her brother ere she left him : 
and yon should have seen the lady’s demeanour 
08 .she turned to go. Tliere was something terribly 
imperious about one and the oth(?r alike. And 
the other people in the hotel, wlio were witnesses 
of the departure, at once assumed that James and 
his sister were an ill-mated man and wife, and 
that James deserved the utmost compassion that 
man or woman may tender to man. 

Left alone, however, James Pink showed none 
of the depression of the man who is in chains to 
his wife, and who has just had a new bond of 
pain set upon him. He watched his sister depart 
as if she were somebody else’s sister, and not his 
Mario. Then, with the stnne look of elation 
which had perplexed and disturbed Miss Pink, 
ho challenged tlie room to convict him of aught 
akin to misery. Moreover, he called for the 
waiter, and gave certain orders about the evening’s 
dinner in a tone of resolution that raised him 
tenfold in the waiter’s esteem, and altered the 
opiitfon which the othfer offiests in the hotel had 
casually formed about hiiy 

Nor was this the limit of his metamoiqdiosis. 
He pked for cigarettes— a pernicious invention 


which hitherto lie hod been content to execra'te. 
And, havinij allowed the waiter to liglit one for 
him, while he held it in his mouth, Jie left the 
room with — of course speaking in metaphor- 
banners flying. 

Miss Pink \vas stupefied to sec her brother pass 
into the hall of the hotel smoking a cigarette. She 
had left the door of the ladies’ room open on pur- 
pose tliat she might estimate exactly the acute- 
nefis of the suflering she liad caused James by the 
manifestation of her displeasure ; that she might 
see him in his despondency as soon as possible, 
and perhaps, there and then, make proposals for 
reconciliation. And this was what met her eyes 1 
But ere she could recover her equanimity, her 
brother had disappeared. A whiff of smoke was 
all that remained of him. It was very delicate 
aiomatic smoke ; but did that make the sin any 
the les.s flagrant ? 

In the meantime, James Pink was walking 
towards the city. He was hailed by countless 
carmen, who cracked their whips at him and 
cried ‘Di!’ (I say I) in the cool xvay that is 
characteristic of the Neapolitan jarvey. There 
was no doubting his nationality. His gait pro- 
claimeil it, no less than his broad re<l innocent 
face, and his white hat above. And who but an 
Englihhmau of James Pink’s type, or a German 
of the burgher class, would have gone about the 
I fashionable part of Najiles with a large umbrella 
of given silk with a white lining? But of this 
and the kindred distractions of the streets, our 
friend took no heed. He walked with an air 
of absolution, looking straight before liim, and 
hohliiig Iiis head rather high. Nor was it possible 
to misconstrue the light in his eyes. He was ‘the 
I personification of a contented man, going whither 
he felt assiuauce of raising his conteutmeut to 
ecstttsy. 

It was marvellous to see with what skill this 
man, ordinarih the perfection of clumsiness, found 
a safe path be: ■ ni the noses of the horses of the 
I diflerent cars which, at the cro.s8ing by the palace 
and the theatre San Carlo, hotly competed for his 
I patronage. And it was equally wonderful that 
lie could go at the pace he did, with so hot a sun 
in the Iieuvens. But in truth James Pink had 
that within him which made him indifferent^ to 
externals. There was a fair portrait in his mind, 
which attracted all his energies, mental and phy- 
sical, as a lodestonc gathers to itself environing 
shred.s of steel. And the god Cupi<l, who gener- 
ally knows what he is about, though some hold 
him to b(i blind, protected him through all the 
dangers which encompassed him. 

AVhere the road widenetl into a spacious public 
square, the lawyer abruptly turned west and left 
it. The sea was again before him, blue and 
radiant. Beyond was the white fringe of the ; 
myriad of houses which bind the Bay of Naples 
like a snowy marge of sand. • And over the bous^ 
swelled Vesuvius, clear and entrancing on tbia 
bright day ; methodically puffing its suKUte towatd 
the puiqjie shadow of the island of Capri^ a light , 
sketch on the horizon. Closer at hand to lift’ ' 
seen the conventional furniture of a busy ■ 

a maze of masts, with here and Uiere a 
a black funnel in their midst^cthd li", 
of men and boys lounging agaSist walU and liiU-^ 
ings, and, the stout columns of gr^i^ 
the piers as convenient tether 
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craft There waa uproar enough, in all conscience, had thus the less cause for complaint Yet she 

All ports are noisy ; but the tumult of the port was too aggrieved to perceive this, 

of I?aple8 ipay be called transcendent ‘ ‘What cannot you bear, Maria? Is not the | 

A hundred yards or so from^the gate of the service of the hotel good enough for you 
port there was a little white marble seat under ‘The service of the fiddlestick! Y^ou know that 
a tree^ The scat commanded a view of a low I am concerned about a very different matter. It 
building, of a temporary kind, erected between is your own welfare, Janies, that is at stake : and, 
it and the bay. . In the doorway of this building, lieaven knows, I have not watched over you from 
an orchestral organ was to he seen — ami from the the time you were a helpless little babe — I mean, of 
coloured posters outside it was evident that here course, when we were babes together — I say I * 
was a show of a kind to be found alike in the have not been for twenty years in the position of 
cities of Europe and Timbuctoo. It was in fact guardian towards you, without acquiring a strict 

a circus. From the organ loud harmonies pro- and conscientious estimate of my responsibility.’ 

ceeded forth upon the charmed air, and voluble ‘ Yes, yes,’ observed James Pink, as if he were, 
were the rapturous comments of the Neapolitans from a sense of duty, encouraging a diffident client 
who enjoyed this gratuitous diversion. The organ to unbosom himself of his troubles, 
was not automatic. A large handle was turned ‘Be silent, James— with your Yes, Yeses!* ex- 
with untiring energy by a woman fit to extort claimed Miss Pink. ‘ I will not be interrupted ! 
admiration from a traveller to wlioni no type of Who is she, T say? Tell me at once where 1 may 
beauty is uukiiown. ,Such symmetry, lissomeness, find the creature, and put nu end to the tragedy ; 
and grace of movement ! Long black hair ! for it is tragic, indeed, in its effect upon your 
large unblinking eyes, worthy of the laud they heart, James, which 1 had come to regard as soft, 
looked upon ! The most bewitching complexion tender, and humane.* 

in the world ! Teeth, mouth, nose, brow, and ‘ Maria,’ said James Pink benignly, when his 
chin all conceived by nature as if she had worked sister paused, ‘I do not admit that there is reason 
by the light of the Book of Beauty ! in your plea ; but let that pass. The attachment 

James Pink sat on the marble seat and con- is of the purest— the most Platonic kind. 1 have 
templated this lovely creature. Middle-aged never stood within twenty paces of — of this divine 
man that he was, his heart beat as if it were being’ 

disordered. You would liave said he had a touch ‘And yet yon are fool enough to suppose she is 
of palsy, if you could have seen the twitching of one of Nature’s beauties,’ observed Miss Pink. 

Ills mouth and fingers. And he winked again ‘It is my turn to cry “Be silent!” Maria,* 
and again, as if the sun were in liis eyes instead replied James Pink, ‘it is trifling with the 
of held at a distance by the tree above him. highest, the noblest of human sentiments, thus 
After a time, our hero rose relucUintly, sighed, to cast cold water upon the blossoms of hoj^ 
wiped his face with his silk jiocket-haudkerchief, Yow shall see lier for yourself, sister. Tliat will 
and departed. He knew better than to shatter assuage your enmity, if anything will.’ 
or risk the shatterment of his ideal by an ‘ I can quite believe it,’ said Miss Pink. ‘Nothing 
interview, until he was well prepared for the could please mo more. The sooner the aflair is 
consequences, might they be ever so disiustrous, ended, the sooner we shall return to our earlier 
But he was not, therefore, the less liberal in Lis and more comfortable condition as an affectionate 
praise. He lauded her lovelineas and her figure brother and an affectionate sister, each anxious 
until he was again at the portal of the U6tel only to promote the other’s happiness,’ 

Vemve, ‘ Hum !* iniirmured the lawyer, stroking his 

It was really absurd to mark Miss Pink’s con- chin, and with, for the moment, a recurrence of 
duct towards her brother during the reinain<ler the light in his eyes. 

of that day. She was supercilious, deferential, ‘Go to bed, James,* said Miss Pink abruptly; 
tender, and commanding, each in succession. But ‘ we liave had enough excitement for one day.’ 
all her moods were powerless to affect her brother. AVithout another word and with but a single 
He was as little moved by them ns if he had been kiss of salutation, James Pink took up a candle 
a rock. His voice was strong and decided when and went ofl‘ to bed. He dreamed for eight hours 
he replied to her questions. And, moreover. Miss of his fair one, and awoke the next morning still 
Pink was exasperated to find that he was suffi- with exultation in his heart, 
ciently clniDgea to be able to treat her with a Miss Pink on her part sat and read for an 
certain amount of condescension. In effect, her hour and a half after she liad wished her brother 
brother behaved towards her as a political ‘ Good-night ;* and retired confident that she had 

minister might behave to a small suitor who the reins of victory once again in lier sinewy firm 

pestered him with demands in the midst of his hands. 

tmaiiiess, but who Imd a certain claim upon him ‘Well !* she said, when they sat opposite to each 
lor civil treatment which he might not repu- other at breakfast again. ‘ 1 see, J ames, that you 
diate. « are still a little foolish. Let us get the illusion 

‘ i can bear this no longer, James,* said Maria over without loas of time.* 
in the evening, after dinner. She felt some terror ‘The illusion, indeed!* said James Pink in- 
leat her brother should go off again with a dignantly. ‘ I am going there immediately after 

cigarette in his mouth. Had he repeated this breakfast. If you choose you may accompany 

iniquity^ she was resolved to cause a scene, in me.* 

pubUc or privat^ it did not matter which. But * I ask for nothing better,* remarked Miss Pink 
: m YVith an AiLof philosophic abstraction that with emplinais. She Vraightway left the noqm, i 
proclaimed his ^ace of mind, he had followed and, ere Janies had rid^imself of the fears which j 
; cemtentediy at her heels when she haj left the came upon him with his* sister’s words of acquies- 
tp their piivate sitting-room. She cence in his impetuous proposal, she had returned, j 
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bonn 'ted and gloved, and carrying in her hand a 
red parasol with a long stout stick. Humbly, 
for anxiety oppressed him and a sense of ap- 
proaching evil, James Pink left the hotel with his 
sister. They walked in silence. Ere long, the 
music of the distant orchestra was audible. James 
held his head up. * Be patient, Maria,’ he pleaded. 

‘ We are nearly there.* 

‘ I am glad to hoar it,* was her reply. * Tho sun 
is insufferable ; and it is due to your absurdity : 
that we arc risking our lives beneath it.* 

‘And so this is your iiniamornfa remarked 
Miss Pink when, at James’s invitation, she had 
seated herself on the marble bench. 

‘ Yes, I confess it ; and I am proud of the 
attachment. It ennobles me,’ said James. 

Miss Pink put up her glasses, the better to view 
the action ana countenance of the beautiful Italian ; 
then she dropped them, and looked at her brother 
in a manner he will never forget. ‘You must 
allow me to break my promise,’ she said. She 
rose, approached the show, advanced into the ves- 
tibule, where stootl the orchestra, the woman who 
received the money, the siren of the music herself. 
Disregarding the outstretched hand of the one 
woman who demanded the entrance fee. Miss 
Pink stepped up to the other woman, examined 
her closely, touched her, and turned away. ‘You 
are certainly the most consummate fool on the 
face of the earth, James,’ she said frigidly, when 
she rejoined her brother, who had hurried after 
her. * You must take to spectacles : the creature 
is wax !’ 


THANKSGIVING DAY IN THE STATES. 

‘In acknowledgment of all that God has dune 
for US as a nation, and to the end that, on an 
appointed day, the united prayers and praise of a 
grateful country may reach the Throne of Grace, 

I, , President of the United States, do 

hereby designate and set apart Tluir.sday, the 
— day of November inat., a.s a day of Tlianks- 
giving and Prayer, to be lvej)t and observed 
throughout the land.’ So runs in part and form 
tho admonition which annually issues from the 
President to the people of the United States, and 
is echoed subsequently and more locally by the 
Governors of the various States to tliose under 
their imnuKliate charge. The last Thursday in 
November is thus observed as a general holiday, 
a day of national Thanksgiving for the benefits 
and progress of the past year. 

It is a beautiful institution ; and round its 
observance cluster some of the sweetest memories 
of the post ; while through it shines the deep 
religious instinct which lies beneath the BUjM>r- 
ficial gloss of American social and commercial life. 
The day has been universally kept through many 
years, even in a more heartfelt manner and with 
more geuuineiiess than Cliristmas ; indeed, to 
certain sections of the nation, notably New 
England, it has always been the one great family 
festival of the year. * y 

On the evening precying the appointed day 
may be seen in most large cities, and also, though 
to a less extent, in most country villages, that 


pleasant anticipatory activity and excitement that 
18 witnessed in England only at Christmas-time. 
The merchant, eijent and preoccupied in his office 
during the day, glances frequently with impatient 
inquiry at the slow-moving hands of the clock, as 
if, were it not for the evil example to his subordi- 
nates, he w'ould glaflly anticipate his customary 
hour for departure, and hurry home to a dwelling 
made bright bv tbe charms of family life. The 
clerk behind the shop counter, though ho knows 
that the general holiday will be a cause to detain 
him past his usual time, moves about his business, 
and suppiiefl the wants of his unusual crowd of 
cu.stomrrs with an added cheeriness bom of the 
heartfelt associations of the day. The office-boy 
as he sweeps out his domain whistles with especial 
shi illness an<l gaiety ; and if his work is not so 
thoroughly done as usnal, the sober, seedy book- 
keeper, as be puts on his overcoat, has his mind 
too full of the eager, happy little faces which will 
surround his humble board on the morrow to 
check the lad’s exuberance or to chide his 
remissneas. 

The streets are filled with a noisy, pushing, 
bufttling crowd ; and many are the forms passing 
beneath the flaming gas jets laden with parcels 
whose shapes plainly betray their contents. The 
brilliantly lighted shops are crammed with^ custo- 
mers inspecting, haggling, and pricing ; but 
u.suully going out with a satisfaction and good- 
liiunour tlnit arc eminently shared by the shop- 
keejjer. 

And round the windows of the toyshops, gav 
with noveltie.s, may ofbm bo seen a group which 
excites feelings of mingled pleasure and sadness : 
tho children of tlie streets are there with their 
.small arms burdened with tbe last editions of the 
evening pajau's, while tliey at intervals reluc- 
tantly breuK away to ])re.‘<s upon the hurrying 
passengers, to return again in a moment with 
inci'ca.sed cag' i' ess and more noisy criticism. 
Their faces iray nothing but the intensest 
enjoyment of the mere sight of pleasure they may 
not possess. How long will they keep their inno- 
cent unselfishness ] or how soon will they learn 
to pass such .sights with a bitter comparison or a 
Jealous sneer ? For* there are despairing j^oor even 
in free America ; and one may sometimes catch in 
the silence of the garret the faint sobbing murmur 
of the Sonff of the iShirt even in this land of liberty, 
crooned by tho.se who are working from darkness 
to darkness in ‘ poverty, hunger, and dirt’ 

But tlicrc are other and even more interesting 
figures ill the scuriyiug tide of humanity. One 
may get a glimp.‘^e here and there or forms 
that wear the marks of a singular and sometimes 
a hard life, gazing about them with a look and 
a smile that are at once familiar and strange. 
Many are tlie cliangcs which they probably note 
in tbeir native city ; and great is the difference 
in their eyes, accustomed to^he sights and eonndS', 
of di.stant lands, between this noisy, wliirling 
pandemonium and the quiet old town that bee ; 
occupied one of tlie teiiderest spots in thCbf f 
memorv, as they tciuled the water-troughs ini 
the Western mines, or rolled themselves ini' 
their blankets around the bla^ng gile in’ the 
clouring, with the strangen^ of the foriseifc' 
all about them. For this is the time ijlrhen 
the wamkrers return, when thoee Who liave ■ 
branched off into the world to m 
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way and to carry their own burdens come back the actions of the hired girl, who, os she expressed 
to the old home, ‘ there to grow young and loving it, ‘ could only cook these modern pastry fol-de- 
again amotng the endearing me^mentoes of child- rols.* 

hood,* And so they pass on, each bent on his own And the event of the day, the Thanksgiving 
destination, and filled with his own story, out of dinner, what a gorgeous spread was that ! The 
the windy street, with its flickering gaslight, into old family table fairlv creaked and groaned 
the lighted •comfort of the home, or tlie barren beneath the load of substantial dishes, as if its 
destitution of the gari’ct. aged strength were taxed to the utmost bv this 

The picture of tlie celebration of Thanksgiving unexpected revival of the past. The old family 
Bay in an old New Knglaiul household is one which china and table-linen, too, reverently taken out of 
it would be ditlicult to eclipse in its thorough the oak-chest and divested of their wrappings and 
simplicity, its genuine hospitality, and its sweet sprigs of lavender, were renovated for the occa- 
aud loving comniiinioii between members of a sion, and seemed to shine with enhanced gloss 
family who have perhaps been separated during and brilliancy in appreciation of long- forgotten 
the past year. It fills the place, left vacant in usages. The turkey, with its indispensable attri- 
the calendar, by the non-observance or the hute, cranberry sauce, was basted to a delicious 
decreasing value in American eyes of the old brown, and hissed and sizzled in its gravy as it 
English Christmas ; and though it cannot have was placed on the table. Its arrival was the 
to English hearts the associations of the latter, signal for the solemn opening by the head of the 
unaccompanied as it is by the time-honoured house of the earthenware cider jug ; and keen was 
holly and mistletoe and the ancient Yule-log, the enjoyment depicted on the old gen tleinau’s face 
yet it has a peculiar individual interest of its own, as he sent the glasses, filled with the cool amber 
which carries one irresistibly back to tlie times liquid, circling round the table. The chicken- 
of the early colonists with their c[uaint garb and pie, large and succulent, tbe various arrangements 
prim Puritan ways. of squash, tlie three indispensable sorts of pie — 

A short description of such a Thanksgiving so ‘opeu topjied, cross-barred, and kivered’ — all were 
kept might not be unwelcome, and would serve there in their largest and most delicious forms ; 
to a ctjrtain degree as a type of what, unhappily, and the hoK[utable hostess seemed (jiiite hurt, and 
like our own Christmas, is fast retreating into aj^prehensive that all was not riglit, if exhausted 
the past, and^ what must eventually, under the nature refused to have more than twice of each 
harsh utilitarianism of modern times, eventually <lish. There slie sat at the head of the table 
become entirely obsolete. Tlie family was one beaming warmth and comfort into every heart ; 
which dates back to long before the Revolution, ' only too happy if some one would pause in the 
and many are the stories and legends which | general engrossment to remark on the excellence 
have been handed down of their curly ancestors of some parlicular dish. Kvidently the dinner 
among the direct descendants of tlie Pilgrim was the event of the day with her ; and after it 
Fathers ; and great is the family pride which was over, like Othello, her occaipution was gone, 
clusters about the consciousness of tlicir ancient and she rested, satisfied that her best had been 
privileges. The old gentleman, one of tlie true wcdl appreciated, ,aiul conscious of the placing 
type of native Americans, with something of of one more landmark on the highway of a long 
the earne.st, courageous, nonconformist iqiirit of life. 

the Puritans still lingering in his ageing frame, Then in the evening, ‘Twixt the gloaming and 
was full of reminisceiices ; and as he told the story the mirk,’ w^e gathered round the great open fire- 
of the Thanksgivings of his boyhood, and described place, on which blazed and crackled a huge wood- 
with an eloquence born of emotion the country tire — the collateral descendant of the Yule-log ; 
round Boston as he knew it then, one could ap- and listened to more reminiscences from the old 
preciute that priceless possession of old age, a clear gentleman ; while presently, after miicli urging 
and undisturbed memory. The picture which he and many protestations and nervous 11 litterings, 
drew of the old homestead— now built over by the eldest daughter, as kind-hearted a soul as 
I rows of cheap lodging-liouses, in one of the most ever lived, not soured in mind by the non-ful- 
thriving suburban districts of Boston — with the filment of all her youthful dreams, was induced 
b^ns and the cattle ; the brown orchard encir- to shoNV somewliat of her ancient skill on the 
cling the plain severity of the white house; the pianoforte. She assured ns, witli considerable 
long approach through the fields ; the old- cnibarrassment, that ‘ she really had not practised 
fashioned garden, glowing with its last tribute to for several years, and would we please excuse 
the Indian summer ; the large well-swept kitchen, all mistakes.* Being reassured, she turned to the 
with its oaken settles and brick fireplace, and instrument ; and the discordant notes struck from 
the long lines of brightly polished houseware — its rickety interior seemed to till the darkened 
g^ve one a new insight into a long past age, con- room witli a subdued and appropriate melody ; 
nected only with the present through the medium and over the face of the old man there passed 
of n f<iw such venerdble lives, fast tottering oii to with the flickering firelight the chastened, re- 
their last oblivion and well-earned rest. meinbrance of years still more distant than 

The old lady, too. Jis one of the same worthy those he had told us about, brought back by the 
school; a kina, motnmy, old dame, who, in her jangling chords of the Old Oaken Bucket 
simple open-heartedness and genial activity, seems And so the evening wore away, with jests and 
te cast a sort of halo of homely comfort around stories among the ciders, and music and innocent 
her, and carry a brisk air of cheeriiiess into all mirth among the younger ones, varied by the 
to relations wiOi! others. She was evidently eating of ‘phillipenasVinir the ‘pulling’ of cdfidy; 
{iwtttrb^ in minft 08 to the fate of the Thanks- until Thanksgiving DaJ^ was again wi3i the past, 
Spying f^t, and many were the* bustling and the party retired t6 pass through the inter- 
she made to the kitchen to supenntend mediate land of slumber into another year ; 
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•whicH also will assuredly end in a Thanksgiving 
J)ay, but with what changes in the fireside circle, 
with what places vacant, or what others added, 
who can tell 1 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The meeting of the British Association marks for 
ns every year the progress of all the ditlerent 
brunches of science, and enables those wlio have 
neither time nor inclination to study the ‘pro- 
ceedings’ issued by our learned Societies, to form 
a general idea of what is going on in the pro- 
fessorial world. There ^vere many excellent 
addresses in the various sections, and |)apcrs were 
read on a variety of subjects ; and if their perusal 
should seem' to suggest dullness, it is only because 
no very important discovery or invention has been 
brought forward during the past twelve months. 
Yet certain of the sectional addresses possessed 
both interest and novelty* and there is little doubt 
that this meeting at Newcastle has been in every 
way a success. The discussion on heredity evoked 
perha]>s as much interest as any, and the appear- 
ance of Dr Nansen, of Greenland fame, naturally 
aroused a considerable amount of enthusiasm. 
The next lueeting of the Association will take 
place in another groat centre of human labour — 
namely, fjceds, and tlie year after, the Association 
will find its home at Cardiff. 

If we are to belic've the sanguine statements of 
a ceitain military writer in om* of the French 
journals, the explosive called Melinite must fur 
surpass all previous compounds which have been 
invented by man for the destruction of his fellows. 
Melinite, he tells us, is coin])osed of nicdted picric 
acid ; but its exact composition is a secret, which 
the Italian and German spies have in vain eiidea' 
vourecl to find out. The explosive lias, since its 
invention some years back, been so perfected that 
it is absolutely safe. Only one accident from its 
use has occurred within the past three years, 
while during the same periovl other explosives 
have been responsible for a liuiidred terrible cata- 
strophes. Melinite can be use* I for charging shells 
for field-artillery as well as for forts and siege- 
guns; and its behaviour iiixm impact is so terrible 
that the writer is constrained to ask : What will 
become of a fortification in face of this redoubtable 
agent? Some answer the question with a confes- 
sion that such structures are doomed ; others 
recommend the use of armoured circular forts, 
from the curved surface of which the deadly 
messengers will glance and do little harm. 

Overhead wires and their dangers aic a subject 
which regularly crops up in this country whenever 
a snowstorm or exceptional severity has laid low 
our telegraph lines. But the danger becomes of a 
far more serious character when sucli wires are 
changed with the p()werful currents necessary for 
electric lighting. Durimg a gale in an American 
town lately, several such wires were blown down, 
with tlie result that a miniber of men and horses 
were knocked over by electric shocks. Many of 
these unfortunates were insensible for a long time, 
amljn some cases they liaye remained in a pre- 
carious state. f ^ 

Her Majesty’s ship Sultfn is now lying in dock 
at Malta, and is undergoing a patcliing process, 


I so that she may be safely towed to ^^nglaud for 
I more permanent repairs. It will be remembered 
j that tliia vessel struck on a sunken rock in Comino 
Channel many months ago, and received such, 
injuries that she subsequently sank in deep water. 
Her loss formed the subject of a long inquiry, and 
she was regarded as irrecoverable. But a firm of 
Italian engineers were more sanguine regarding 
the wrecked vessel than were their English con- 
I fn-res, and they made our government an offer to 
! raise the vessel for a sum of fifty thousand 
pounds, which would represent about one-fifth 
of her original cost. By tlie exercise of wondrous 
patience and skill, they have been able to fulfil 
their contract, and have made, it is said, a profit 
of forty thousand pounds on the transaction. No 
one will feel inclined to grudge them this reward, 
which has been tliorouglily w^ell earned. But it 
would seem that a fresh inquiry is necessary with 
a view to find out why *the work of recovery was 
left to foreigners. 

In vi(*w of the many conflagrations w'hich have 
occurred from lightning-struck oil-tanks in the 
petioleum regions of America, a new system of 
lightning-rods has been devised by Mr Charles F. 
Hill. Tliis consists of several upriglit rods sur- 
rounding the tank to be protected, an<l supporting 
over the tank itself a roof of iron netwoik. The 
p*»les tliemselve.s are crowned with the usual 
))oints ; but a novel feature about them is that 
! they are ma<le of galvanised ga«-pipf‘, and hollow 
! from lop to bottom. One object for this form of 
! conslniction is, that watei*, from rain or dew, ■ 

I gathered in cii])s near tlieir summits may be 
drained off to tlie earth below, so that a wet-earth 
I c.onta<;t is always seciiretl. All wlio have studied 
! the conditious under which a building can be best 
I protected from liglitiiing will at once recognise 
! the importance of this provision. 

A curious invention has lately been jxjrfected 
l)y Professor Fd ill ii Thompson. It consists of an 
electrical weldii apparatus which can be moved 
ahuig a railway or tram-line so as to w^eld the 
junctions of the rails wherever it may be desirable. 
To provide for expansion and contraction, a break 
would be left at every hundred feet. It is diffi- 
cult to see the object of this joining-up of the 
rails, especially when we remember that when a 
rail comes fresh from the rolliiiij-niili it is three 
times as long as is considered desiiable, and is 
then ami there cut into lengths. If there were 
any good end to be served by u.'sing the rail in its 
original length, surely it would not be cut into 
shorter pieces. To join these together again when 
the rail is placed in po.sition seems to represent 
an unnecessary wa.ste of labour. 

1 A German consular Keport luus lately called 
utteiitiou to the value of banana fibre, which 
hitherto seems to have remained almost entirely 
unnoticed as a textile material. This fibre extends 
the entire leligth of the plant, and is not inter* 
rupted by the presence of lateral branches; it can 
he separated into threads as fine as silk, or^injo : 
strings and ropes of great toufjhness. Indeed, iii > 
Central America this fibre, alter being rougnlY \ 
dried, but without any further preparation, tCv'- 
used for shoe-strings and for ropes of all kinds." 
It is said that if the banana plantations 
entij’e tropical world were iitiliISfd OS they i. 

to be, the markets would be flooded Wtn A 
tile matefial that would quickly ittftUeaao the. ] 
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value and cultivation of such rivals as hemp, 
flax, cotton, and jute. The question naturally 
snggeets itself : If all these anticipations of the 
valne of bAnana fibre be true, v/hy were not its 
many excellences discovered before ? Perhaps, 
as with certain other plants, there is some dilTi- 
cultv in adapting machinery to pi*epare it for the 
mat'ket 

Some astonishment was a short time ago 
aroused by the report that a substance had been 
discovered wliich was three hundred times sweeter 
than sugar. This substance, saccluinne^ has since 
become a marketable commodity ; and those who 
are curious enough to try its sweetening properties 
con obtain tabloids of it at most chemists’ shops. 
Onr Preuch neighbours were quick to recognise it 
as a rival to beet sugar, and it speedily obUiined a 
bad name which it does not deserve from their 
initiative. Our medical authorities regard it as a 
valuable remedy in certain diseixses ; and it seems 
to be used in somewhat large quantities in the 
preparation of fruits and Ihiueurs— at least we 
gather that that must be the case from the state- 
ment which is published, that in Germany alone 
so much saccharine has been made as to render 
five thoustind tons of beet sugar siiperlluoua. The 
sugar rnanufacturei's are naturally unxious that 
this new coal-tar product should be regarded as a 
drug, and that its sale should be effected through 
chemists only. In other countries, the manu- 
facture of saccharine is arousing the attention of 
the authorities, who possibly see in it a favourable 
subject for taxation. 

An American inventor has proposed a ]>lan for 
checking evaporation, in the case of fire-pails, 
which shouUV always in case of emergency be 
kept full of water. His plan consists in cover- 
ing the surface of the water with an air-tight 
sheet of tinfoil, which could readily be broken 
through by the hand when required. The sug- 
gestion is a good one in civses where pails are 
in use. 

We are glad to hear that the Dairy School 
which was founded some time buck at Kilmar- 
nock, Ayrshire, and which represents one of the 
most important training-schools of the kind in 
tlie kingdom, Is in a tiouiishing condition and 
is doing excellent work. It has been aided by 
a govemment grant, but still more by the 
generosity of Lady Ossiugton, who has placed 
the Holmes Farm at the disposal of its pro- 
moters. Here all the duties of a dairymaid are 
tougii^ in a systematic way, so that the scheme 
may be looked upon m a successful attempt to 
develop female technical knowleilge. The in- 
struct^n in cheese-making at this school has 
bad the direct effect of so improviiig the quality 
of cheese made in the district that the price 
of that commodity has risen from five to fifteen 
shilliti^ |)er hundredweight. But it is clear 
that this iinprovemqpt will not be of a merely 
local character, for the pupils, who average 
thirty in number, are drawn irom all parts, and 
from such distant o^ntries as Sweden, Africa, 
and Australliu The fees are moderate, and the 
School is supported by inffuential names. 

The electric light is gradually pushing its way 
to the front, and we are inclined to believe 
In its advance, ^canse its progress is so slow 
it is the more likely to be sure. Ten years 
it was diterc^^ for then the iudoduction 


of a form of electric lamp which has since 
turned out to be full of objections, caused the 
gas shares to run down in a few days to about 
half their previous value. It is improbable that 
this can ever occur again, for the public are 
now far better educated in matters electrical. 
We have always been of opinion that the 
companies have been wrongly advised in posing 
as rivals to the new light. It would have beep 
a far wiser policy to become agents for it, for 
they already possess extensive poxvers, and have 
at hand all the machinery for dealing direct with 
the public. This union of gas and electrical 
interests has already been found to work well 
in America, and could not fail to succeed in this 
country. We ai’e interested to see that the Gas 
and Hater Review is persistently advocating this 
jjolicy on the part of gas companies, and has 
adopted the sub-title, Journal of Kkdrir Li{jhiing^^ 
as u kind of guarantee of good faith in the 
matter. 

An account has beeji published of a newly 
invented mask for the* use of firemen, which 
contains a filter of poioiis material through which 
the wearer can breathe air tliat is supplied to 
liim through a pipe which opens near the floor. 
A great many piotective devices of this kind 
have been devised from time to time ; but it 
is as well to remember that in cases of emer- 
gency thei'e is nothing very much better than 
a wet blanket. This acts both as a defence 
against the flames and a filter for the smoke. 

An extraordinary case of parental care is re- 
corded by a correspondent of the Ai/imcan Field, 
lie tells of having discovered in the corner of a 
park a (puiil's nest, from which the old bird would 
always lly away upon his approach, this bird 
being invariably the male. There were in the 
nest twelve eggs, and in due time they were 
hatched. ’I’hc female bird was never seen either 
by the nanator of the story or by any of his men, 
who were on the spot every day ; so that the 
presumption is tliat the female was killed soon 
after the eggs were lai«l, and that her mate thence- 
forward took charge of the nest and hatched out 
the young ones. 

A curious method of cutting stone blocks has 
been perfected by M. Guy of Marseilles. It con- 
sists in tlie employment of an endless wire-coi'd, 
which is put in motion by a steam-engine, and 
which is fed with water and sharp sand. The cord 
is made up of three steel wires twisted to a certain 
pitch, and is not quite a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. It is evident that it can be carried to the 
stone blocks, and that several can be cut at the 
same time, provided only that the metal has time 
to cool between its work on two difl’erent stones. 
As the work goes on, there is a twist upon the 
cord which causes it to be worn down equally on 
every side until it gives way from sheer wear and 
tear. But this does not occur in a cord one 
liundred and fifty yards long until nearly five 
hundred square feet of surface have been cut 
through. The invention is not actually nexv, for 
it was awarded a prize at the Brussels Exhibition 
last year ; but it has been much improved in 
various details. 

In the Journal of the Scottish Meteoroloj^c^ 
Society there appears asuiost interesting paper by 
Mr Angus Rankin, ent'wled *St Elmo’s Fire on 
Ben Nevis,’ from whidh it appears that thie 
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f * fheBotnenon u occasionally seen on tl^e mountain, 
n ficti fifteen appearoneeB had been recorded up 
to the summer of lost year. All these were noc- 
turnal visitations ; but probably only because the 
light given bv the so-called fire is far too feeble 
to be observed during the hoiii*s of daylight The 
display takes the form of jets of light on the 
summit of all objects wliich Bland at any height 
above the general level of the roof of the observa- 
tory; and in exceptionally tine displays the tops 
of the objects are ablaze with the phenoinenon, 
which then glows and hisses in tongues of blue 
and white, sometimes more than six inches in 
length. The observer, too, is alfected if he stands 
on the roof of the building, for his hair, hat, and 
pencil are then all aglow; and if he raises his 
stick in the air, it is crowned with a long tiarne. 
The weather which precedes and follow's these 
displays has marked characteristics, which are 
not peculiar to Ben Nevis, but affect the whole 
of Western Euroj)e. We learn that the pheno- 
menon has actually been photographed, St JGlmo’s 
lire appearing in the picture as three small tufts 
of white at the top of one of the cliimneys con- 
nected with the observatory buildings. 

The Employers’ "J’ime Kecordei* is fin instru- 
ment wliich has been recently invented, .and one 
wdiich will be found valuable in all places of 
business where a large number of hands are 
engaged. It consists of a lever clock, above the 
dial of which are half-circles engraved wntli two 
rows of numerals, upon which are movable 
pointers. The object of the contrivance is to 
register every workman’s number, the hour at 
which he arrives and that at which lie leaves, 
in plain printed characters on a slip of paper, 
which can subseciuently be transferred to the 
wages-book. The co-operation of the men thein- 
eelves is necessary in this work, for they have 
to set the pointers at the hour of arrival or 
departure, and press u lever which makes the 
printed record ; but in the majority of cases 
they will be only too glad to adopt a system 
80 certain and so free from all cause for dispute. 
The W’orking of the instrument occupies so little 
time that two hundred hands can be passed in 
ten minutes. The clock requires to be wound 
up once a week, and an inked roller attached 
to the machine requires occiisional attention. The 
► apparatus is constructed by Messrs Liucolne & 
Co. of Glasgow. 

The old adage, which deals wdth the terrible 
uncertainty that must prevail * when doctors 
disagree,’ takes it for grunted that all must go 
well when those learned gentlemen are of but 
one opinion. But sometimes even doctors are 
wrong when they are quite unanimous in their 
vote ; witness a statement recently published by 
the Belgian News regarding the dangers of rail- 
way travelling. According to this authority, a 
document has been found in the archives of one 
of •the Belgian railways which is a protest 
signed by nearly two thousand doctoi's pointing 
out the evils or what was at the time a new 
mode of locomotion. This wonderful document 
states that ‘ locomotion by means of any kind 
of steam-engine should be prohibited,’ on the 
strajftge ground that rapid diange of place ‘ cannot 
fail to produce among Aravellers the mental 
malady called delirium furiosmu But even* if 
truvellerB ^;oxiseiit to mu such a risk, the State 


ought to protect the spectators fi-om catching 
the same disorder,’ the plan recommended for 
accomplishing this end being the erection of a 
paling ten feet high on each side of the rail- 
way. 

Various processes of sewage purification are in 
operation or are being proposed ; but in every one i 
of them the treatment takes place at the outfall I 
station, thus allowing, unchecked, the formation I 
of what are known as sewer gases on the route 
along which the sewage flows. Now, however, a 
method is proposed by Mr E. H. Reeves by which 
the sewage is, as it M^ere, intercepted as it passes 
from the liouse-drains and at once dealt with. Mr 
Reeves deodorises the sewage as it is run into the 
sewers from the houses by placing in the sewer 
man-holes in the streets a small earthenware appa- 
ratus, containing in combination strong sulphuric 
acid and a solution of manganate of soda, which 
are automatically mixed, and give olF sulphurous 
I acid gas and nascent oxygen. Sulphurous acid 
I gas completely destroys putrefactive and couta- 
! gious organisms; while oxygen, as is well known, 
is a perfect deodoriser. The solution formed by 
I the combination of the two chemicals overflows 
1 into the sewer from the chamber in which they 
! are admixed, and deodorises the sewage on its way 
to the precipitating tanks. At the same time, 
whatever gases evolved from the sewage may 
escape to tlie outer atmosphere must pass through 
the chamber in which the chemical gases are i 
generated, and are thus rendered innocuoua Mr ] 
Reeves’ apparatus is in upenition on a small scale 
at Putney, London ; but his method has been 
extensively aiul siiocessfiilJy applied for some time 
at Frome, Somerset. 

THE ORDEAL BY CHEWING RICE 

Probably many people have heard of the Indian 
method of discovering a thief by the ordeal of 
chewing dried > ce. We once saw it tried, and 
trietl with 8uccu.^s. It happened more than forty , 
years ago ; but as the custom of employing this 
urdeul has almost disappeared with the advance 
of civilisation and education in British India, we 
may be allowed to tell what we remember of it. 

Four of us were living together in Calcutta, 
‘chumming,* as it is called out there. We were 
young meu under twenty-tive years of age, re- 
cently ai-rived from Eiighuid, with fair earnings 
or salaries, and good prospects in our several pro- 
fessions, We lived in u tine three-storied house, 
in a large compound or garden, in the fashionable 
quarter of Calcutta. Amongst us we had a large 
retinue of servants — altogether about ten men 
apiece ; so that the whole domestic establish- 
ment numbered some fifty persons. 

One day thei e was^ tm alarm that my friend 
George Christian’s gold watch was missing 
Seurcli for it was made in vain; and we 
luctantly arrived at the conclusion that it had : 
been stolen. We held a domestic court of in* ; 
quiry with the aid of the nwonsiveeg pr natiVO 
tutors who used tc^ come to teach U8 the idngua^l 
but it was diflicult to fix even a suspieioii oh vattiy 
one. From the oi'rangemeut of our rboma In 
house it seemed probable that one of Xilkrhit^ 
own servants must have been^h0 ;^<d.^ 
Indignantly repudiated this idea; 0$ said 
his servants were tlu best in the 
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ROME IN TRANSFORMATION. 

No city is J:;oiiig through so rapid and radical a 
transformation tis Rome. The map of the town 
published only in 1886, at the beginning of 1889 
is scarcely sei-vicealde. A great question had to 
be solved : how to accommodate the Rome whose 
history goes back into a remote antiquity, a city 
crowded with relics of the ]>ast from tluit remote 
period when it was first founded, with the 
requirements of a modern capital to a new’ 
kingdom. 

Tlie Rome of the popes went on in n hapi>y- 
goducky fashion, houses, churches, palaces, ruins 
jnmhled together, without a proper thoroughfare 
from one cud of the town to another ; and so 
long as Rome was but the capital of the Papal 
States and a curio.sity-shop, that was well enough ; 
but such a condition of affairs could not exist 
wdien it became the centre of political and social 
and mercantile life to an entire kingdom. Accord- 
ingly, Rome is going througli, as stated, a rapid 
and radical change, so rapid that onedialf of the 
space wdthin the old \vall9, mapped in 1886 as 
garden and vineyard, is now covered with houses ; 
so radical, that large portions of the towui are 
being absolutely transformc*!. For instance, tlie 
banks of the Tiber w'ere crowded with mean and 
miserable houses, and the river was only rcache<l 
at the bridges. One of tlie main bridges, that c>f 
Qimttro Capite, conn(?cting the city with Trastevere 
by the Tiberine island, hud as an artery of trallk 
a wretched lane, in places fifteen and a half feet 
wide, in one place the roadw’ny narrowing even to 
eleven and a half feet. 

Jhe Tiber has been known to rise from thirty 
to thirty-five feet, as was the case in the inunda- 
tion of 1871. Its average width is sixty-five 
yards,. and its depth twenty feet. The houses on 
both sides of the river have been })ulled dow’u ; 
magnificent embankments of masonry are being 
cojistnicted, enclosing* and slightly widening the 
stream— a v'ork worthy £i the ancient Romans ; 

I and on the top a broad tfplanade is being formed, 

I so that eventually it will be possible to w’alk along 


the river on both sides of the Tiber, as on the 
Thames Embankment. The old bridge of Sixtus 
• IV., constructed in 1474, has been removed, and 
a new’ bridge erected in its place, sixty- three feet 
wide. The view’ from this bridge and 'that of 
Quattro Cnpi have long been famous. It i.s, 
however, doubtful bow’ long it wdll be remark- 
able, for enormous bouses seven stories high are 
being erected along the new t‘mbaiiknient, which 
w’ill shut out the view not only of St Peter’s, but 
also of the Juniciilum and of Monte Mario. What 
wdll be a gain in one way w’ill be ’a loss in 
another. If the municipality and the building 
Companies could be brought to consider how 
ruinous to the effect it wdll be to shut out these 
objects from view’, and to inodi?rate the height of 
the new rows of houses, the alteration would be 
a real advantagf'. 

Archieolog! : are animadverting angrily on the 
destruction of certain ruins that have been brought 
to light by the alterations ; but it may W’cll be 
asked, w'lietlier it W’us po.ssible under the circum- 
stances to save them. Home is not a healthy city. 
The narrow lanes and foul habitations were nest- 
ing-places for fever-germs, and W’hat w’as essential, 
if the city w’a.s to become a capital and largely to 
increa.se, w’as, that great jiassages should he driven 
through tliese dens of poison, to let the fresh air 
in. Tlie Via Nazionale is such a ventilator. It 
is not completed, but it is being carried daily, as 
the w’ork of demolition proceeds, deeper into these 
slums, and will finally reach the river. 

The Corso is at best narrow, and in time will 
no doubt he widened, hut it ends at the great mass 
of brick buildings, tlie Venetian Palace. At the 
present time, houses are being demolished beside', 
the Capitol, wdiere now runs the Via Marforio, so 
that the Corso may be carried on, and skirting 
the Forum and Ihe Basilica of Constantine, strike ' 
the Colosseum ; then the winds will throagh 
Rome. 

Every one who has been if Horn# knO^ the 
slums that lie betw'een the Torcim jknd:/^ 
Maria Muggiore. Here also demolHiStm 
on ; and a thoroughfare is being ina^e to bt m 
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in and traffic pass, n thoroiighfaro which will 
. eventually open out of the continued Corso, In 
so doing, ^tensive remains of. the Temple of 
Venus Genetrlx, hitherto concealed behind houses, 
have been disclosed. 

But there is one sacrifice being made which 
might well have been omitted. The beautiful 
villa gardens, with their ilexes an<l their stone 
pines and their cypreases, are b(?ing ruthlessly 
destroyed. Tlie railway abition and goods tlepart- 
ment occupy the site of what was one of the 
f loveliest gardens in the world. Tlie glorious 
gardens of the Ludovisi Palace arc gone, occupied 
by hideous blocks of modern houses. On the Via 
Salaria those glorious gaivlens are in process of 
destruction, the century-old trees being hacked 
down. All the gardens, vineyards, that extended 
from the church of Santa Maria Maggiore to the 
Lateran are built over. 

The presence of parks in a town is necessary 
to its salubrity ; they are open spaces in which 
the fresh air blows ; consequently, it is a mistake, 
to wreck these gardens fiom a sanitary point of 
view, apart from the loss to the eye, and the 
destruction of what constituted one of the main 
charms of old papal Rome. The new Government, 
or rather the municipality, seem to entertain a 
hatred of trees : wherever they can, they hew 
them down, not only with detriment to the land- 
scape, but with injury to health, for every tree 
and shrub and fiower assists in the purification of 
the atmosphere. In the same way have the muni- 
cipal authorities stripped the ruins of the creepers 
and other plants that veiled their raggednoss. 
Mr Hare, in his JValkfi in liowc^ says: ‘The 
I whole aspect of the city is changed, and the i 
1 picturesquenes.s of old days must now be sought 
m such obscure corners iis have escaped the 
hands of the spoiler. The glorious gardens of 
the Villa Negroni and Villa Ludovisi have been 
annihilated ; ancient convents have been levelled 
with the ground or turned into barracks ; historic 
churches have been ycdlow* washed or modernised; 
the pagan ruins have been denuded of all that 
gave them picturesqueness or beauty. nMie Palace 
of the CiUBars is stripped of all the flowers and 
shrubs which formerly mlorned it. The baths 
of Caracalla, which, till 1870, were one of the 
most beautiful spots in the wor ld, are now scarcel}’ 
inore: attractive than the ruins of a London ware- 
house. Many of the most interesting temples 
have been dwarfed by the vulgarest and tallest 
of modern buildings. Even the Colosseum has 
been rendered a centre for fever by aimless exca- 
vations, and has been deprived not only of its 
shrines, but of its marvellous flora, though in 
idragging out. the roots of its Bhruhs, more of the 
building was destroyed tlran would Irave fallen 
naturally in five centyries.* . Indeed, as they now 
^appear, the ruins more resemble masses of old 
mite-eaten Stilton c’^se than anything else, and 
are wholly void of charm. A vast amount of 
-irreparable mischief to Chnstian antiquities is 
jbeing wrought outside the Porta Pia and Portti 
iSalaria, where ranges of model-lotlging-house style 
|Of buildings are being run up to accommodate the 
classes, and yTeir foundations are being laid 
Christian catacombs, which arg choked 
and ruthlessly broken through 


to form basements and cellars for these vile 
erections. 

Another work that is being carried on, and 
which is greatly altering the appearance of the 
city, is the levelling the historic hills and filling in 
the valleys between, so as to form comparatively 
level runs for the streets and for the accommoda- 
tion of tramcars. It is not possible to altogether 
abolish the hills, or the municipal council would 
do it; ns, however, the seven hills are too great, 
and defy that, the excavators take slices out of 
their sides, or take off their heads and make 
embankments across the valleys, and fill up wher- 
ever filling-up can be done, so as to form a scries 
[ of plant or levels, along which the carriages and 
’bnse.s can run without any great amount of collar- 
j work for the horses. 

I The Anio makes a great loop about the Mons 
[ Sacer. ‘This spot,’ as Arnold says, in his History 
of Ikome^ ‘on which the great deliverance had been 
acliieveil, became to the Romans what Ilunnymedc 
is to Englishmen : the top of the liill was left 
for ever unenclosed and consecrated.’ It was to 
this spot iliat the plebeians sccedeil, and where 
they encamped, JiC. 494, till they had extoited 
from the patricians the concessions of tribunes 
Avho were to represent the interests of the people. 
Alas ! even this Mons Sacer is not sacred to the 
eyes of the municipal authorities, which is being 
carted away as building material for the ranges of 
new liouses wliich are making Rome as modern 
and hideous as are the new quartei’s of a thousand 
cities on the Continent, all equally hideous and 
uniform in their type. 

There is no pro without its con. The capital 
of Italy must be Rome. That was decided uj>on, 
regardless of other considerations than scutimerit. 
Having decided on making it the capital of Italy, 
it is hard to see what else could be done. A vast 
increase of accommodation Wiis Jiecessary, and 
means of passage from one part of the city to 
another must be found ; it was impossilde for 
the traffic now li'ebled to pass through the old 
arteries. 

There was much against making Rome a capital. 
It is unhealthy except during the winter. It is 
the ciirio.sity-shop ot Europe. It was full from 
(;iid to end of historic €as.s(>ciation8. It could be 
enlarged only on one side. Florence, on the other 
hand, is healthy; there was little to spoil there in 
order to acquire room ; and the city coulcf be 
expanded imlefinitely on all sides. 

Rut, as the determination was come to that 
Rome was to be the capital, there was no choice 
in tlie matter— the place must be fitted to the 
demands of the population crowding into it, and 
to the exigences of a capital city where is the 
court and centre of govern men t. 

The artist complains tliat the picturesquencss 
of Rome is being destroyed ; but we are much 
inclined to dispute the picturesqueness of Jhe 
dirty houses and narrow streets that are being 
swept away ; and the antiquary must remember 
that if some few things have to go, a great deal 
that \vaH liidden lias been revealed, and discoveries 
made which are a real gain to archieological 
science, and which would not have been made 
but for the remodellinn of'Rome under the new 
regime. 

Then again, and lastl,^ is not the health, the 
happiness of the present and the future, better 
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than w. little questionable pictiiresqueness and a few 
CTiirabling walls ? The increase in the population 
of Rome is so rapid that the crowding, and with 
the crowding, disease and death would be rampant, 
were it not that the municipality had faced the 
problem and resolved on a re^plaiining of the 
city. The old emperors brought pure water into 
Rome, and Rome now enjoys an abundance of 
fresh and wholesome water. But what Rome doe.s 
not enjoy is fresh and wholesome air, and tliat 
is what the municipality arc introducing as fast 
as they possibly can. By all means let the relics 
of the past be preserved, but not at tlie expense 
of the present. 


A DEAD RECKONING. 

Uy T. W. Spf, kjht. 

CHAPTER X. 

In less than a week after her interview with 
Picot, ^frs Brouke, lier husband, and Miss iVimby 
were settled in their new home. The rooms 
recommended by the Erenchmau had proved 
more to Clara’s liking than any she had seen 
elsewhere, and she at once engaged them. The 
furniture and littings were to a great extent 
after the cheap and tawdry style so uiiudi alfected 
by the inferior class of Ejencli lodgingdiouse 
keepers ; but as the whole place was pervaded 
by an air of deanliness, such little. dd-<a';irenirnts 
as existed in other respects Clara was prepared 
to overlook. 

No. 5 Pyrnm’s Buildings was one of a r<jw 
• of half>a-dozen houses .similar to itself in size 
and outward aspect, situated in a quiet court 
abutting on a main tboroughfare in the busy 
and populous district of Soho. All the houses 
in Pyinm’fl Buildings accommodated a more or 
less numerous tribe of lodgers, the lower floors 
being generally arranged in of rooms for 

the convenience of families, while the top floors 
were usually divided into separate sleeping apart- 
ments. And it was in this ]dace and amid 
such sordid suiToundings that the whilom owner 
of Beeehley Towers hoped to find for a little 
time a secure .shelter from the hue and cry of 
the ten thousand hounds of policedom, each and 
all of whom were doing their utmost to run 
him to caith. His idea liad been to bury him- 
self in the heart of some densedy populated 
district where one man is but us a grain of 
sand among ten tliousanJ others, and in so far it 
may be surmised that ho had been successful. 

When Mrs Brooke quitted Beeehley Towers 
secretly and by night to join her Inishaud in 
London, Margery, faithful Margery, was the only 
one who was made aware of her departure. Tlie 
girl pleaded so hard to be allowed to ac(a)mpany 
her, that at hr.st Clara was fain to make her 
a pNomise that she would send for her as soon 
as she was settletl in her new home. Thus it 
fell out that Margery was now here, and her 
mistress found the value of her services in a 
score different ways. For instance, Margery did 
all the marketing, and did it for little more than 
half ^hat it had cost before her arrival. Poor 
simple-minded Clara, w^ho believed everybody to 
be as honest as herself, Uad been imposed upon 
at every turn; but the Ihopinan or peripatetic 
vendor who succeeded in * beating ’ Margery, as 
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she termed it, must have been very wide-awake 
indeed. The girl would haggle for half an hour 
over a penny, mid her powers of Vituperation 
always rose to the level of the occasion. 

What was Mrs Brooke’s surprise about the third 
day after her arrival at Pymm’s Buildings, oa 
she was on her way down-stairs, to encounter 
M. Picot on his way up ! Then it came out 
that tlie mountebank rented a room at the top of 
the house whicli he looked upon as a permanent 
home, and occupied ns such w'hen his avocatious 
did not take him elsewliero. Had Mrs Brof»ke 
been aware of this fact at the time, she might 
perhaps have hesitated before deciding to take 
the room.s. And yet, .somehow, she had an 
instinctive feeling of trust in the mountebank — 
the sjime sort of trust, although in a lesser degree, 
that .she had in Margery ; and after the first 
tremor of alarm which' sliot through her when 
she encountered him on the staircase, she never 
felt a moment’s doubt that her .secret, or as much 
of it ns he might know or suspect, was safe 
in his keeping. It became, of course, necessary 
to explain to him that it was she and her hus- 
band, and not any one else, whose fortunes had 
changed so wofully. But Picot was one of the 
most incurioiiQ of mortals outside the range of 
hi.s own affairs. He only remembered Clara as 
‘la belle nuadaine’ who had kis.sed his boy and 
spoken kindly to him and had laden him with 
gifts, and about whom Henri often spoke when 
his father and he were alone. He had never 
thought of a.sking any one what her name W’as ; 
and even now, when lie untlcrstood from Clara 
liow terribly tlie circumstances of herself and 
her husband were changed, he expressed neither 
curiosity nor surprise in the. mutter. He was 
vraimeni was heart-broken to think that 

such .should be the case ; but that was all. He 
did indeed, a little later, ask the landlord the 
name of his i r lodgei's ; and when he W’aS' told 
that they weix Anowm as Mr and Mrs Stewart, 
he repeated the name to himself two or three 
times over, so tis to impress it on his memory, 
and then went contentedly on his way. 

TJie furni.shed lodgings rented by Mr and Mrs 
‘ Stewart ’ comprised three rooms on the first 
floor an<l two on the second. As it chanced, the 
rooms on the ground-floor were at present im- 
tenunted. The sitting-room had two' windows 
and wa.s a tolerably sizi'd apai tment. In it, about 
eight o’clock on a cerUxin autumn evening, were 
seated Mi.ss Primhy and Margery. The former, 
as usual, was engaged on some kind of delicate 
embroidery ; wldie the latter was trying her hand 
at a little plain sewing, the result being that, 
on an average she pricked her finger once every 
three or four minutes. But, indeed, the girl 
wa.s somewhat nervoirs this evening, or what she . 
herself would Imve Urmed ‘in a pucker,’ She . 
had had the ill-foj*tune to Ibreak a cup while 
washing up the tea-things. 

‘0 mum, do you think Mrs Stewart will ,14- 
me stay when I tell her? She won’t turn ^ 
awav, will she ? ’ ;j 

‘Why, of course not, Margery* It wM 
accident ; it cannot be helped.’ ,• „ ^ , 

‘Oh, thank yon for saying tBftt, muth. 
times my fingers seem as if they w^re aU 
and I left everything drop.^ But.il m 
wages, mum, and I ain’t a Vg 
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I think not ; and I HI eat less than ever now, 
80 as to help to pay for the cup. A crust o* 
breml ancU dripping a few cold tatera, and the 
teapot after everybody ebe has done with it — 
that 11 do me.* 

* You must not talk like that, Margery ; your 
mistress would not like it.* 

*0h, but you don’t know how sorry I am, 
mnra. Muriar—hcr on the boat- always used to 
say as I wa.s a great awk’ard lout of a girl ; and 
she was about right there.’ 

The two went on with their work for a little 
while in silence, and then Margery said : ‘ You 11 
excuse me, mum, for saying so, but I’ve often 
wondered why such a nice lady as you never 
got married.’ 

The spinster <;ouM not help bridling a little. 
* Married ! How absurd of you, Margery,’ .she 
exclaimed. * From what 1 have seen oi married 
life, I ’m sure 1 am far better off as I am.’ Tlien, 
as if by way of afterthought : ‘ Not but what 
I have had several most eligible offers at various 
times.’ 

‘Lor ! mum, didn’t it make you feel all-overi.sli- 
like when they went flop on their knees an<l 
asked you to marry ’em 1 ’ 

‘Gentlemen don’t often go on their knees now- 
adays. Still, I have hud them do that to me 
more than once. I remember that when Mr 
Tubbius, the eminent brewer*, did .so, he w^^s 
so very stout that he could not get up again 
without assistance.’ 

‘My! I’d have stuck a pin into him; th.at 
woultl have made him jump,’ cried the girl with 
her strange laugh. 

At this juncture the door oyjene<l and Mrs 
Brooke came in. She plainly dressed in 
black, and was closcdy veiled. Since Margery’s 
arrival she rarely ventured out of doors till dusk, 
and then only >vhen she w.'inted to do a little 
shopping such as the girl could not do for her. 
Any one who had not seen her .since that April 
evening when 3kt. Karovsky’s ill-omened .‘shadow 
first darkene<l the ternue at Beechley Towct*s, 
might have been excused for failing to recognise 
her again. It was not merely that she looked 
older by more years than the months 'which had 
elap.sed since that day — anguish, anxiety, and 
the dread which never ceased to haunt her of 
whttt the next hour might bring forth, had 
marked their cruel lines on her features in a 
way that Time’s gentle if inexorable graver never 
does when left to labour alone. The clear dancing 
light had died out of her eye.s long ago ; they 
looked larger and shone with a <le(‘per and more 
intense lustre than in the days gone by ; but 
a sudden knock at the door, an unusual footfall 
on the stairs, or the voices of strange men talking 
in the court below, would fill them on a sudden 
with a sort of startled terror, just as the eyes 
of a deer may fill when first it hears the baying 
of the far-aw^ hoiu^ds. 

She took off her nonpet with an air of wearine.ss 
and sat down. ‘Has not Gerald returned yet?’ 
she said to her aunt ‘What can have become of 
him?* 

‘The evening is bo fine that In? has probably 
^^ne for a longer^fralk than ordinary.’ 

; ^^‘ It makes me wretched when lie stays out longer 
'^i>naii usual And yet |)Oor fellow! vfhat a life 
To miserable room from 


morning till night ; never to venture out till after 
dark, and then only with the haunting dreadf 
that he may be recognised and arrested at any' 
moment ! How will it all end V She sighed and 
went into the other room. Presently she returned, 
and a few moments later a knock at the door made 
every one start. Margery hastened to open it. 
Outside stood Picot carrying a bunch of flower’s. 

‘ Bon soil’, madame,’ he said, addressing himself to 
Clam with a low bow, and then favouring Miss 
Prim by with another. 

‘Bon soir, Monsieur Picot. Eiitrez, s’il vous 
plait.’ 

‘Merci, madame,’ he answered as he advanced 
into the room. ‘I have here a petit bouquet — 
a few flowers— which llenii has sent for madame, 
if she will have the bonte to accept them.’ 

‘ I shall be charineil to do so,’ answered Clara 
as she took the flowers. ‘ How fresh and sweet 
they snicdl ! 1 am much obliged to Henri, and 

to you also, monsieur.’ — The mountebank made 
aiiotber low sweeping bow. — ‘I hope that Ilenri 
is quite well V 

‘ Parfaiteinent bien, madame.’ 

‘The fir.st time be has a holiday, he must come 
and take tea with me ; I will not forget to have 
a nice cake for the occasion.’ 

' ‘ He will be enchante, madame. — Ab ! if mn«lame 
‘ could see him on the trapeze — could but sec him 
! juinpez from one bar to another — it i.s splendid, 

■ niagnifique !’ • 

j ‘1 think I would rather not see Henri go 
through any of hi.s perfoi*inaiices, immsiciir.’ 

! *Mais, madame!’ with an expies-sive shrug; 

! ‘there is no danger, nothings to be afraid of. 

' Ob, the grand arti.ste that Ilenri will be one day ! 
He i.s twice so clevare as I was at bis age. He 
' will be what you call in England great man — big 
I fellow.’ 

‘1 cm very glad to hear it. Meanwhile, yon 
will nut forget that lie is to come some afternoon 
' ami take tea with mo.’ 

I ‘Ah, madame, he Udk about you every day. — 

I But I go now. T hope that monsieur your 
j husband limls bim.self quite well V 
I ‘Quite well, thank you, monsieur,’ 

With that the mountebank made his adieus 
and bowed himself out. 

} It here becomes needful to explain that just tlien 
Henri was engaged at a certain hippodrome as one 
of a troupe of iuvenile acrobats who, under the 
pseudonym of ‘les freres Donati,’ and under the 
tuition of a celebrated ‘ Professor,’ were performing 
a number of well-nigh incredible feats before 
crowded and enthusiastie houses. 

‘Ain’t he polite !’ .said Margery as Picot closed 
the door, ‘lint what a pity the poor man talks 
such a lot of gibberish.’ 

‘What can have become of Gerald?’ said Clara 
for the second time, as she went to the window and 
drawing aside the curtain peered into the darkness. 

‘ I never knew him to be so late before. I cannot 
help feeling dreadfully uneasy.’ Then turning to 
MargeJ’V, she said : ‘Here is a list of things I want 
you to fetch from the grocer's in Med win Street. 
Do you think you can find your way in the 
dark?’ , ,,, 

‘ Why, of course, iifaTm. I never gets lost^ I 
don’t.’ ^ Half a minute Uater she ran down-stairs, 
whistling as she went. \ 

The minutes dragged themselves slowdy away, 
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• and Clara was working herself into a fever of 
apnrcaonsion, when a well-known footfall on the 
etwrfl caused a cry of gladness to burst from her 
lips. ‘ At last ! * she exclaimed as she started to 
her feet and hurried to the door. *How glad 
I am that you are safely back,’ she added as 
her husband entered the room. ‘You were away 
so long that 1 grew quite frightened.’ 

‘The evening was so pleasant, that I extended 
niy walk fai-ther than 1 intended. I must be 
a caged bird now for the next four-anJ-twenty 
hours. Heigh -ho!’ 

‘Will you not have something to eat?’ 

‘ Thanks ; nothing at present,’ he answered as 
he proceeded to lay aside his slouched hat, his 
overcoat, and the mufller which had shrouded 
the lower part of his face. Then he took up 
a book and sat down iii an easy-chair near 
the fire. 

His wife’s eyes brimmed with tears as they 
rested on him, ‘My pour boy!’ she said softly 
to herself. ‘This life is killing liim. W lien, oh, 
when will it end !’ She sat down to her needle- 
woik. 

Miss Primby was tlie first to break the silence. 

* Do you know, my dear,’ she said to her niece, 
‘that Monsieur Picot puts me greatly in mind of 
the Count de Bonnechose, a French nobleman 
who once made me an offer of marriage. He 
used to speak just the same deliglitful broken 
English — and then he had such great black eyes, 
which seemed to nicrce right through you, and 
the loveliest waxed moustaches ; so that wlien he 
clasped his hands and turned up liis eyes till 
nothing but the whites of them were visible, and 
murmured “ Mon ange,” and called me bis “ beau- 
tiful Engleesh niees,” can you wonder that my 
heart used to thrill responsively V 

(-lara could not repress a smile. *I am hy no 
means sure that 1 should liave cared to cull that 
count my uncle.’ 

‘It was a mercy that I sent liiin about his 
business. He turned out to be no nobleman at 
all, but only a hairdressei'’» assistant whose father 
had left him a little money. But certainly he 
had remarkably fine eyes.’ 

Again there was a brief space of silence. This 
time it W'as broken by a knock which sounded 
all the more startling because no one had heard 
the faintest sound of footsteps on the stairs. All 
three st/irted to their feet and looked at each 
other. Then, at a sign from Clara, Miss Primby 
crossed to the door and opened it. 

Framed by the doorway and shone upon by 
the lamplight from wdtbiii, they beheld the black- 
clothed figure, the statuesque, colourless face and 
the inscrutable eyes of M. Karovsky. 

‘Karovsky— you !’ cried Gerahl as be sprang 
forwird. 

‘Yes, I— why not?’ said the Rnasian with a 
smile, os he raised his hat and came foi'Ward. — 
‘ Ltylies, your servant.’ Tlieii to Gerald : ‘ You 
stare at me, mon ami, as if I had just come back 
from Hades. But this is scarcely the liand of a 
nvmant^ if I may be allowed an opinion in the 
matter.’ 

‘ It seema incredible that you should liave found 
me out in this placrf,’ answered Gerald as the 
two*Sliook liands. 

* Incredible ? Peuh ! 1 Lad need to see you ; 
and 1 am hero.’ 


‘Will you not be seated?’ f* 

As Karovsky drew up a chair, Clara made a 
sign to her aunt, and the two ladies passed out 
through the foldyig-doors into the room beyond. 

‘ Pardon,’ said the Russian as he glanced wound, 
‘but this place seems scarcely a lit hoiiic* either 
for madame or yourself.’ 

‘ You know timt I am in hiding ; you doubtless 
also know that a large reward is offered for my 
capture?’ — The other nodded. — ‘While such is 
the case, it is impossible for me to touch a penny 
of lay income. My wife^s aunt has lost her pro- 
perty by a bunk failure. We are very poor, 
Karovsky ; but there arc worse ills in life than 
poverty.’ 

‘ Part of my errand to-night is to tell you that 
I have instructions to place certain funds at your 
disjKKsal. You can leave this place to-morrow, 
if it please you so to do.’ 

‘Thanks, Karovsky;. but I cannot accept a 
penny of the money you offer me.’ 

‘ How ! Not accept ! But this is folly.’ 

‘ It may seem so to you ; but that does not 
alter the matter.’ 

‘It is unaccountable,’ said the Russian wdth a 
lifting of his black eyebrows. ‘ But why remain 
in these wretched apaitments? Wliy not go 
abroad — on the Continent --to America — any- 
where ? The world is wide, and there arc places 
wlierc you would be far safer than here.’ 

‘ 1 doubt it. One reason why I urn here is 
because I believe this sjiot — in the heart of one 
of the most ])opul()Us qiuu tej’s of London— to be 
ns safe a hiding-place as any I could find. My 
other reason in that were J to go abroad, I led 
as if 1 should be throiving away my last faint 
hope of ever being able to prove my innocence 
to the world.’ 

Kurovsk}" stared ut him in wdde-eyed amaze- 
ment. ‘How! Your’ 

‘My innocence of the murder of Boron von 
Rosenberg.’ 

‘Pardon ; I ; 1 to comprehend.’ 

‘When we parted last, I told you clearly and 
einjdiatically that, let the consequences to myself 
be whatever they miglit, mine should not be the 
hand to strike the fatal blow ; but when you left 
me, you evidently did so in the belief that in a 
little w'liile I should change my mind, and that 
of the two ulteinatives you had placed before 
me, 1 should choose the one which you yourself 
would in all probability Imve chosen bad you 
been in my place. Time went on, and, within 


Time went on, and, within 


the period you had prescribed, Von Rosenberg 
w'as found (lead, shot tlj rough the heart. Such 
being the case, it was j)erhup3 a not unnatural 
conclusion for you to arrive at that it was I, 
Gerald Brooke, w’ho wuis the as-sassin. — But I ask 
you, Karovsky, to believe in the truth of w'hat I r 
am noNV going to tell you. I had no more to do 
w ith the death of Von Rosenberg than you yoiir^ , 
self bad.’ • 

‘Est-il possible!’ exclaimed the Russian in a! 
voice scarcely raised above a whisper. For a loivi 
momenta? he sat staring silently at Gerald; then ^ 
he went on: ‘Not often am I astonished at ^ 
anything I hear; but you, Gerald Brooke^, hayo ; 
astonished me to-night. The evidence agamst 
you seemed so conclusive, that I never 
Von Rosenberfj foil by your kanA 
than one# I said to myself: “What an imheoile ^ 
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Brooke must have been to leave behind him such 
a condemnatory piece of evidence os the weapon 
with which he did the deed ! ’’—But who, then, 
was the ii^dividual who so kindly spared you a 
necessity so painful?’ 

* That I know no more than you do.’ 

‘C’est uii vrai inysUTc.’ 

‘From day to day I live in hope that the real 
criminal will be discovered and brouj^ht to justice ; 
but with each day that passes that hope grows 
fainter within me.’ 

‘I know not what to say. — AVhon I remember 
the past, and when 1 look round and think that 

this is now the liome of you and madume’ 

He spread out his hands wdth a ge.sture more 
expressive than words. 

Before more could he said, there came a peculiar 
knock at the door — three taps in (piick succession, 
followed by a fourth after a longer interval. At 
the sound, Clara and Miss Primby emerged from 
the other room. 

‘That summons is intended for me,’ said 
Karovsky quickly as he rose and opened the 
door. 

Then those inside saw that a man, a stianger, 
was slamling on the landing, who seemed to retii’o 
further into the shade the moment the light fell 
on him. He said something rapidly in a low 
voice to Karovsky, to which the latter replied in 
the same language. Then the Russian gave a nod 
as of dismissal, and closing the door, turned and 
confronted Gerald with a grave face and distended 
eyes. ‘ That man is one of as,’ ho said. ‘ When 
1 entered the house, I left him on Wiitdi out- 
side. He now comes to tell me that a policeman 
in plain clothes is on guard outside the court, and 
that another is stationed inside, so that no one can 
pass in or out without being observed. He also 
tells me that there are two more constables in 
uniform patrolling the street close by ; and that 
from what he can gather, they are waiting the 
ariTval of some one, probably a superior ollicer. 
Is it possible, Brooke, that you can be the quarry 
on which they intend presently to swoop ? ’ 

‘There am be little doubt of it,’ answered 
Gerald, who had risen to his feet while Kai ovsky 
was speaking, lie had turned very pale ; but his 
lips were firm-set, and the exjwession which shone 
out of his eyes wan something far removed from 
craven fear. 

Clara stood with one hand resting on tlu^ table, 
her frame trembling slightly. Was the blow she 
bad dreaded so long about to fall at last? 

Miss Primby sat down with a gasp. 

‘Well, let them come,’ went on Gerald after a 
mometit’s pause. ‘It will be better so. I am 
tired of this life of hide-and-seek. Why not end 
it here and now V 

‘No, no!’ cried his wdfe. ‘Even at this, the 
eleventh hour, there must surely be some way of 
eeci^;’ 

‘ Even if I were eager to escape, which I am 
not, I know of none.’ 

‘Madame is rig!'^;? said the Russian in his 
imprwive tones. ‘There is still one way of 
escape^’ 

- ‘ And Jtbat is ? ’— Hsaid Gerald interrogatively. 

But before |farpV8ky could reply, Margery, 
bxeathleae and disfcievelJed, burst into the room. 
♦0 Mns^r QetiU— ^0 nmm,’ she exclaimed, ‘the 
^jpliiB^ JB iuthe court— four or five of ’etn, and I 


believe they’re coming here. But I shut and 
bolted the door at the bottom of the stairs ; and 
it ’ll take ’em some time to break that dowm,* added 
the girl with a chuckle. 

Picot, who was on his way down-stairs as 
Margery rushed up, had overheard her words, and 
he could now he seen dimly outlined on the 
lauding, his eyes piercing the obscurity like two 
points of llamc; but for the moment no one 
observed him. 


THE TRINITY PILOTS. 

BY li. IT. M'CARTITY. 

Very many of those w’ho are familiar with the 
somewhat imposing stone building near the bead 
of Tower Hill, known as Trinity House, have but 
a hazy idea of the use to wliicli the structure is 
put, or of the functions of the body whose habita- 
tion it is. After moving from Deptford to liat- 
clifie Highway, thence to Stepney, and afterwards 
to Water Lane, in the City, where it was twice 
burnt out, the corporation, thus described in a 
charter granted by Henry VIII., in 1708 erected 
tile present building : ‘The Masters, Wardens, and 
Assistants of the Guild, Fraternity, or I’rolher- 
hood of the Most Glorious and Undivided Tiinity, 
and of St CMemeiit in the parish of Deptford 
Stroud, in the county of Kent.’ The iir.st Master 
was Sir Thomas Spert, commander of the famous 
Oirat wliicdi carried Henry and liis 

splendid retinue as far as Calais on their way to 
I the J'ield of the Cloth of Gold. This charter 
* permitte<l the mai’iners of England to form a 
guild, which might include women, and em- 
powered it to make laws for shipping, and to 
punish ollbuders against Buch laws. Subsequent 
inonarclis widened the sjdicre of the society. In 
the eighth year of Elizabeth, for instance, there 
was pissed an Act, which, after describing the 
corporation as ‘a comjjany of the chiefest and 
most expert masters and governors of ships, 
charged with the conduction of the Queen’s 
Muie.sty’s navy,’ and bound to see to the supply of 
ships and men for Her Majesty’s service, laments 
the loss of life caused by the destruction of marks 
along the coast, and authorises the U'rinity 
Brethren (as the monibcrs were and are called) 
to prisserve and erect beacons for the guidance of 
ships. 

Further extensions w^ere made by James II., 
the most important being with reference to pilot- 
age. The king, having ascertained that sei'ious 
loss of life and ju'opei'ty arose from the incom- 
peteiicy of pilots, forbade the latter to take charge 
of ships in the Thames or Medway, unless pro- 
vided with licenses from the 'IVinity House, con- 
firmed by the Lord High Admiral ; and a deduc- 
tion from the earnings of pilots holding licenses 
was sanctioned, with a view to forming a pension 
fund. Acts of the 48th and 52d of George Jil. 
directed the corporation to license cutters to cruise 
with pilots off the const, and to appoint pub- 
coinmiesioners where there was already no pilot- 
age authority. Side by side vdth the growth of 
its pilotage duties, the powers of the Fraternity 
with regard to beacons increased ; aiid ultimately, 
by jiurchase frpm the Crown and from private 
owners, it obtained tbetsole right to levy duties 
upon shipping for the (jaiutenanco of lights on : 
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' the coast of England. But this, as well as other 
branches of the work of the Guild, is outside the 
ec^e of our paper. 

In 1853 the power of the corporation had 
reached its zenith. It managed a large income 
of some three hundred thousand pounds a yeai* 
with a luinimum of inconvenience to the com- 
munity, and to the great advantage of the 
charities attached to the society. Committees of 
the House of Commons had in 1822, 1834, and 
1845 investigated its business, and on eacli 
occasion the brethren emerged from the ordeal 
with credit. Still, it was against the spirit of 
the a^e that a self-elected, irresponsible body 
should tax shipping, even for charitable ])iirpose8 ; 
and by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 the 
corporation was shorn of much of its power. 
From becpiests and oilier sources, considerable 
property had been derived, ami was cmploye<l in 
supporting almshouses and out-pensioners. This 
was left untouched ; but the brethren were made 
responsible’ to the Board of Trade for e\erything 
connected with light dues and pilotage, and tlie 
disposal of the revenue thus obtained ve.stcd in 
that body. But though subject to this control, 
the functions of the Trinity llouse leinain highly 
important. Nautical jueii aie llattered when 
invited to become ‘ elder ^ or ‘younger’ brethren, 
high personages liave been glad to accept honorary 
membership, and a royal Duke is proud of his 
position us Master. 

M’he J^ct of Parliament just reforr(*d to nmalga- 
mated with the Trinity House of J )(?ptford Stroud 
a similar iii.stitiition at the CiiH|iie Forts, over 
which the Lord Warden presided ; but three 
other Houses remained, ixa venerable if not so 
powerful as that on Tower Hill. At Hull, Now'- 
castle, and Leith, Shipmen’s Guilds existed at a 
very early date, wliich were virtually friendly 
societies, and this character they all* preserved 
when the pdsse8.sion of royal charters increased 
tludr power and wealth and made them more 
useful to trade. The Trinity Houses of Hull and 
Leith were legally recognised in the latter half of 
the fourteenth century, ami the present (diai'ter of 
the Hull Guild is dated 1537. The Leith Trinity 
llouse licenses pilots for the Firth of Forth, the 
North »Sea, and for the coast as far south as 
Orford Ne.ss, in Sutlolk. That of Newcastle up 
to 18<)4 held sway over the pilotage, lighting, and 
buoyag(! of the Tyne, and of the coast from Holy 
Island to Whitby, eight hundred pilots owning 
its authority. But Hartlepool and Sunderland 
obtained permission to manage their own affairs, 
and the Tyne has been placed under elective 
bodies, so that hardly anything remains to the 
Trinity House. The Hull Guild retains the 
management of the Humber pilotage and of the 
streams flowing into it ; and besides other powders, 
it has tlmt of licensing pilots for the Baltic, the 
North Sea, and for tlie coast between Whitby and 
Offord Ness, where the authority of the Heptford 
Stroud House commences. 

Omitting the legal boundaries and divisions, 
the latter fraternity practically has charge of the 
pilotage between Orford Ness, south w'urd and 
westward, to the jBlristol Channel, and of the 
liaj[i)Ours between. Though the importance of 
its lighthouse duties has overshadowed its posi- 
tion as a pilotage authority, it will be seen that 
with this us with the ofier corporations, the pro- 


vision of pilots was one of its main, ^liiaps its 
primary function. Indeed, that was so before 
any charter was obtained ; for from an early 
period the Fraternity ruuiiitained • a pilotage 
station for outward-bound vessels at l^eptford 
and at Leigh, near Southend, for shi]>s entering 
the Thames. It was also in their capacity of 
muster- pi lots that in 1797 some of the Elder 
Brethren of Deptford Sti'ond personally, by night, 
removed the buoys in the Nore, and thei*eby did 
much to quell the sailoj-s’ mutiny ; and in the 
siuiuj capacity they took on themselves the defence 
of tlie Thames in 1803. As pilots, too, they 
escorted the Queen on her voyage to Scotland 
with P' ince Albert in 1842 ; and on the occasion 
of jiaval leviews their yacht is privileged to pre- 
cede the Jtoyul procession. There are numberless 
other pilotage authorities in the United Kingdom ; 
but they are mere mushrooms, tilings of yester- 
day, whose rules are usually copied fioin those of 
the Trinity Houses, C!S])ecially that of Deptford 
Strond. It may be of interest to glance at that 
system, the result as it is of many centuries of 
experience. 

In early times the pilot was simply the steers- 
man, and the references to that official in classical 
literature must be so understood. The word is of 
Dutch origin, ami meant a person who conducted 
a vessel \vilh the assistance of a sounding-line ; 
but the legal doliintiou given in the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854 is, ‘any person not belong- 
ing to a s}ii]> who has charge of it.’ The im- 
poi tance of such aid to slii pinasters has been 
recognised from the infancy of commerce j and 
the iiiarilime laws known as the Ordonnances de | 
Wisbuy, enacted in the twelfth century, and 
adoyited by most Europeau countries, made the 
employment of local pilots compulsory. The 
present state of our law is that all vessels above 
sixty tons engaged in the foreign tJ’ade, and all i 
home-trade ships— that is, those plying from | 
one British i t to another, or to any part of j 
Europe north Brest — carrying passengers, are j 

obliged to take u legally qualified pilot. Obvi- 
ously, then, it becomes the duty of the legislature 
to piovkle ])ilotp, a task which the Tiiiiity House 
performs, directly as regards the district between 
Orford Ness and Dungeness, and through sub- 
commissioners over the remainder of its jurisdic- 
tion. By itself or its dcjiuties, the Deptford 
Stroud corporation rules nearly nine hundred 
pilots. 

Any seaman is eligible for a pilot’s license ; but 
those who have served an aiqu’enticeship to the 
calling get a prefeieiice, and as there is usually an ; 
ample supply of ex-api)i’ciitices, this is practically 
the only road to the position. The youth, who ; 
must be above fourteen when indentuml, servea 
seven years, during which he may he employed as ■ 
a ffsheriuan, a yachtsman, or even on board a ; 
trader ; but lie is (expected to occasionally spend ■ 
a little time on board oite of the pilot- cutters j 
belonging to tin? poi’L for which he seeks a liceni^. ■ 
Then, tm a vacam y occurring, he among others is ^ 
examined as to his* knowledge of local waters, and r, 
in seamanship— ‘ the meth^ of staying or wear-' ' 
iiig a vessel, the complete management of a ship ] 
in bad weather and narrow channels, to be hble to ^ 
bring her properly to an andior, to keep a clear ’ 
anchor, aim to know how to her under weigh 
in all filiations.’ If succesfuiU, he pays # feci 
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usually two guineas, enters into bond for one 
hundred pounds as a guarantee against any loss 
brought about by his neglect, and receiving a 
license, is appointed to a cutter. The Trinity 
pilot is also reouii^ed to pay two guineas a year for 
the renewal of his license, and to contribute two 
and a half per cent, on bis earnings towards the 
Pilot Fund. This Fund has a capital of ninety 
thousand pounds, and out of it infirm members 
get an allowance varying according to length of 
service from ten to sixteen pounds per annum. 
Widows of pilots receive from four to six pounds, 
and children twenty-four shillings per annum. 
In the Loudon district these allowances are more 
liberal. Necessarily, the pilot is under rigid 
discipline. To keep a public-house, or a shop 
for the sale of dutiable articles, is forbidden to 
him, and drunkenness or other misconduct is 
severely dealt with. Pilots are expected to take 
Care that the quarantine kws are not infringed, 
and on them local authorities depend to see that 
their regulations ai’c adhered to by shipmasters. 

There is one important exception to the law of 
compulsory pilotage. A master or mate can, upon 
passing an examination and paying the same fees 
as the regular pilots, obtain a license to navigate 
any vessel belonging to liis employer ‘ without 
incurring penalty for the iion-einployinent of 
a qualified pilot.’ This privilege, which is exten- 
sively availed of, is resented by the Trinity pilots, 
to whom it is a serious blow. At Hull, the 
matter is made worse by the fact that many of the 
persons so licensed are foreigners. No doubt, as 
pilots say, one of tlie objects lor which the Trinity 
House was chartered was to prevent foreigners 
from becoming acejuainted with our harbours ; 
but if these men lie sullicientl}' acquainted with 
the Humber to pass an examination in its naviga- 
tion, it is not easy to see how the withholding of 
a license will prevent them from guiding a foreign 
ship-of-war. That, by the way. It is said that an 
Act of the early part of the present century, deal- 
ing with a single article, madder, was admirably 
drawn except in one respect — it did not mention 
madder at all. A measure is now (August) being 
passed through ])arliaineut, one clause of which 
rectifies a somewhat similar omission in the Ship- 
ping Act of 1854. Section 340 relieves qualified 
masters and mates from penalties, as quoted above, 
and w'os intended, of course, to exempt them from 
payment of pilotage dues, which, indeed, was the 
primary object of the section. But it left them 
liable ; and now, after thirty-five years, the error 
is being amended by the insertion of tlie words, 
‘or wiSiout incurring any liability for the pay- 
ment of pilotage dues.’ 

There is a certain uniformity in the Trinity 
House pilotage system throughout its jurisdiction, 
and in order to see it at work it will suffice to. 

f iance at one of the English Channel ports— say 
l^mouth. There are there six cuttei-s of from 
thirty to fifty tons, eath coirying five pilots and 
two men, the latter becoming necessary when the 
pilots have been ottv" by one drafted into ships 
requiring their services. The profits are divided 
into twenty •^four parts ; the vessel, a pilot, and a 
man receiving respectively five, three, and two 
parte. By a ni4 old standing, the details of 
which the pilote sAtle among themselves, three 
'^i5utteri crniae in 4 semicircle with a radius of 
jiwelvfi or fifteen :miles; a fourth patrols the 


entrance to the harbour ; a fifth is within, ready 
to take the place of any cutter denuded of ite 
crew ; and the pilote of the sixth ai-e off duty, 
Tiiese several places are held by each vessel in 
turn. The first time the writer saw a Plvmouth 
pilot-bout was when approaching the nurbour 
some years ago in a coasting steamer. A stiff 
south-west wind was piling water against the 
cliffs, and the breakwater could only be traced by 
a line of foam. A column of smoke became 
visible far out, near the Eddystone lighthouse, 
and a lai*gc steamer hove in sight, heading for 
Plymouth. On coming nearer, the union-jack — 
in nautical parlance ‘the jack’ — was hoisted to 
the foretopgallant-mast head ; and as if awaiting 
the signal, from behind a sheltering hea<lland a 
little yacht-like vessel stole, a red and wliite flag, 
the colours divided horizontally, at her masthead. 
On getting clear of the frientlly promontory, she 
heeled over, almost burying a huge P (the initial 
letter of the port must be six feet long) which, 
with a number, disfigured her white mainsail, 
and then righting, flew seaward, now diving 
beneath a great green billow, or now climbing 
what seemed a perpendicular wall of water. The 
two vessels met ; the pilot-boat described a sharp 
curve, the mainsail fell, and she swung round 
under the Ice of the great steamer, which had 
meanwhile slowed. In a moment a small boat was 
dancing on the waves, and into it three men 
sprang, one of whom had donned a uniform of 
bright blue with brass buttons ; and we watched 
with anxiety the i^erilous voyage to tlie rope- 
ladder which hung over the steamer’s high black 
side. Hardly had the propidler begun to revolve 
before the rowers were again on hoard their own 
craft, and the little vessel Imrrying across the 
dark tlireatening sea to meet a foreign-looking 
brig which was beating towards Plymouth. 

It was a good day ; perhaps a week would pass 
before they should meet another vessel For the 
steamer, w hich hud a draught of twenty-four feet, 
three pounds twelve shillings w’ere received j and 
from the brig, rather less than half that amount, 
the men who actually piloted the ships receiving 
an eighth. The earnings of pilote vary so much 
■ that it would he diflicult to give an average. Some 
of the London men receive over eight liundred 
pounds per annum — occasionally more than one 
thousand pounds is earned within the j^ear— and 
a few’ large incomes are made in the Southampton 
district. On the other hand, at many of the 
smaller outports the average earnings do not 
exceed a pound per w’eek. The large sums just 
named are obtained through the operation of the 
‘choice’ system, by W’hich the great steamship 
companies select })ilot8 for their work. No doubt 
this good fortune is w’on honestly ; still, where 
most are w’orthy and all are competent, selection 
looks like undue favouritism, and there wdll 
always remain a suspicion that to fee a shipping- 
clerk is more elhcacious than merit. On the 
w’hole, in spite of these prizes, the pilot’s culling, 
laborious, dangerous, and highly responsible as it 
is, is an ill-paid one. The ‘ palmy days ’ of pilotage 
are gone. A Cunarder or Orient liner carries 
four or six times as much cargo as the foreign- 
going barque of thirty years ago, and pays hut 
little more ; masters and mates qualified to pilot 
their own ships are beaming each year more 
numerous; ana for some (|me legislation has been 
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•the foe of a body of men who are regarded as 
.xuonopolista. 

Several attempts have been made to totally 
abolish compulsotw pilotage, and Mr Chamberlain, 
when Presiuent of tue Board of Trade, brought in 
a bill for the purpose. But a great vested interest 
had to be dealt with ; it would cost some iiiillioiis 
to compensate the present pilots and owners of 
cutters, and the project was dropped. There is 
much ditference of opinion us U) the merits of the 
compulsory system. On the one hand, there is so 
great an improvement in the lighting and buoyage 
of our shores and harbours, and tiharts hiivh 
attained such excellence, that the highly educated 
men commanding large ocean steamers learn in 
their fretjnent voyages almost us niuch of chan- 
nels and currents as the local pilf)ts. There is a 
goocl deal to be said against forcing these men to 
pay for services they do not re(^uire ; but, on the 
other hand, such officers can, it they desire, pro- 
vide themselves with licenses, while the present 
system assures to the foreigner and the less 
confident navigator reliable assisUince. Besides, 
the obligation lo take a pilot is not more galling 
than the prohibition to load a vessel beyond a 
certain point, tlie government interference in agree- 
ments between master and crew, the official inspec- 
tion of emigrants’ food, or any of the hundred 
other steps the legislature has found it iieceBsary 
to take in connection with .shipping, in order to 
repress the reckles.sne.ss of avarice in its dealings 
with human life. However, compulsory pilotage 
is probably doomed. Henceforward, every owner 
of a cutter and every pilot will, on receiving a 
license, be required lo resign all (daim to com 
pensation in the event of tlie abolition of com- 
pulsory pilotage ; and with the extinction of the 
present holders of licenses, the o])poi timity of the 
iconoclast will come. One step more, a step hotly 
urged, and with forcible arguments— the abolition 
of light dues on ships -“Und the raison fVHre of 
the Trinity House will cease ; and the besom of 
progress will then doubtU;ss sweep away a most 
interesting survival of the infancy of English 
commerce. 

A LEGAL SECRET. 

IJy Thomas St E. Hake. 

IN FIVE CUArTEllS. 

CHAP. I. -CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN. 

Thb house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, from which 
the firm of Trench, I’ilkingtoii, ainl Trench ad- 
dressed their numerous clients, was getting quite 
antiquated. It had stood there a century or 
more. Discreetly placed a little distance back 
from the roadway, like most of the legal houses 
in Lincoln’s Inn, its angular architecture some- 
wh^it resembled a tumble-clown house of cards ; 
there were balconies, outside barred windows, 
upon which no one ever ventured to trust his 
weight, and there were stun tc^d gables half-hidden 
by projecting walls. Upon the topmost gable was 
a weathercock ; and this vane, pointing towards 
the,'^orth-wost, reminded one that a gust of wind 
from that quarter might any dav blow the old 
house down, aa it had Uireatened to do already 
more than once ; and w^uld have done but for 


the support of a more modern buildii^ on each 
side. 

There had been many changes since the first 
dee<l of partnersiiip between Trench, JPilkington, 
and Trench liad been signed ; for sometimes 
a Pilkiiigton was senior partner, sometimes a 
Trench. But the designation of this legal firm 
had always remained unaltered. It had been 
known as Trench, Pilkiiigton,* and Trench time 
out of mind, and so it was still described. There 
had always been a trustworthy representative - 
alw'ays bearing either the name of Trench or of 
Pilkington, and always gifted with an acute ear 
! for confiding clients. 

i For & day seldom passed but what some one 
! driving np in his carriage brought with him a 
weighty secret ; and the head of the house, whether 
young or old, was always there witli his wits about 
him prepared to accept the trusL Before one 
! partner showed any sign of superannuation, as it 
; was shrewdly observed, another was skilfully 
! trained to sb*p into his place ; so you might con- 
fide your secrets to the firm of Trench, Pilkington, 

* aii<l Trench with the same sense of security which 
you experienced when placing your money in tlie 
Bank. 

The senior partner’s room ^^'as large and oblong 
in shape, and with thiee dismal windows in a 
row ; lur tliese windows had iron bars, and the 
dust upon them wfis an efficient substitute for 
blinds. Between tlie bars could be seen a blurred 
forest of distciited chimneys. At the end of the 
room W’as a huge fireplace ; and before the fire, 
wliich was bmiiing briglitly, w’as n great brass 
guard. It was an ideal chamber for the safe 
deposit of secrets ; tbe w'alls were hidden by 
shelves, and on these shelves stood deed-boxes, 
some with names in full, others with the initials 
only painted upon them. At a desk, betw’een 
the barred windows and the guarded hearth, 
eat an old man. 

If any one er looked like a living embodi- 
ment of secre j that could not be tampered 
w'itb, this lawyer looked it from head to foot. 
His white shaggy eyebrows hung over his eyes 
and seemed almost to hide them ; it was diffi- 
cult to get more than an occasional flash from 
tliem — difficult to judge whether they W’ere small 
or large. His nose w^as narrow, long, and hooked 
like a haw’k’s ; and the thin lips W'ere i>res8ed 
U>gether as if they had been sealed. He seemed 
at least fourscore years of age. The expression 
on his face appeared to im])ly that he had chosen 
the same motto a.s the Prince de Conde, and had 
based his clmrac.ter on the word ‘ Listen ! ’ 

It was growing dusk. As the lawyer placed 
his hand upon the bell at his side, the door 
opened, and in came a young man whose frank 
face w’as in striking contrast to the senior pai’tnePi; 
The old luw'yer 1 wined back in his chair, and 
although he did not open his lips or even lopk 
up, his face plainly expressed these wox*ds : *WplL 
— w'hat is it? I am listening.’ 

The young man, Sidney Trench, held a letter 
in his hand. He glanced at it as he Stood oyi^ ; 
the fire, and then at Mr Pilkington. ^1 have 
a little matter to settle,’ said he, /in Chimeery,; 
Lane. I wdll not keep you WAitiiig, idrv the ' 
carriage is at the door.’ T\h did lawyer waa 
Sidney’s guardian. Mr Pilkinglton’e ih on 
of the jfuburbs, was the young inan’a hosmy 
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it had been his home since boyhood. Again 
Sidney looked at the letter, and then handed 
it to the senior partner. 

It was quite dusk now. Mr Pilkington, turn- 
ing his back to the window, sat with his face 
towards the fire. He took the letter and said : 
‘What is this?’ He bent his head over it. 
Could he read by that uncertain light? Tlie 
expression on his face seemed to darken ; the 
eyebrows contracted, and there was a slight trem- 
bling of the lips. Or was it the changeful rellec- 
tion of the fire that appeared even to draw 
the colour from his- cheeks? ‘What is this?’ he 
repeated, 

*We are shoi't of clerks,’ Sidney explained, 
‘and I have heard of one, living near Chancery 
Lane, who is likely to suit. This is a letter 
strongly recommending him.’ 

Mr Pilkington tossed the letter angrily upon 
tlie table. * We liave enough — too many clerks 
already. Make them come earlier : keep them 
later at their desks !’ 

Sidney Trench deliberated a moment before 
making any reply. 

‘This man, Abel Norris,’ be then ventured to 
plead, ‘is a most deserving cliaractei*. Besides,’ he 
added, ‘ the poor fellow is almost destitute ’ 

‘Sidney,’ interrupted Mr Pilkington, ‘how old 
I are you now ?’ 

‘ Twenty-four.’ 

‘All! At twenty-one I became a partner. 
— Do you know that I shall be eighty this 
spring?’ 

*Yes; and I often think that you need more 
rest.’ 

‘How can I take rest?’ replied Mr PilkiiigUm 
— ‘ how can I think of retiring, while yon are 
so young ? — 1 do not mean in years,’ he liastened 
to add — ‘1 mean in worldly wisdom. Vou are 
too .soft-hem‘ted, Sidney, too easily impressed.’ 

Sidney smiled, but made no answer. 

‘When your grandfather died, placing me so 
early in life at the head of this firm, do you 
suppose 1 occupied myself with the troubles of 
destitute clerks? No, sir; I gav'c my mind to { 
the affairs of clients ; I listened to their troubles | 
— family troubles, Sidney, of a very grave nature, i 
I still listen to them day after duy.’ Mr I’ilk- 
ington paused, For a moment, leaning his 
head against liis hand, he looked as if all the 
accumulated troubles of distinguished clients 
to whom he had given ear for more than half 
a ceiltury were crowding upon him airl bowing 
him down. ‘To save great families from riiiii 
-—often from dism-ace,’ he presently resumed, 
‘is our business. Talk to me about that, Si<lney, 
if you will ; that is a subject which concerns 
US ; not so your destitute clerks,’ 

From an intimate acquaintance with the aris- 
tocracy and their private affairs, ever since he 
wa« a young man, Mr Pilkington had learnt to 
worship rank. There* were so many great families 
in the united Kingejom, so many members of the 
Upper House, whOsK^l^ secrets were locked up in 
Ms brain. But he had never been known to 
display indifference for the condition of those 
equal or beneath him in station ; and Sidney 
Trench was puxsJed to discover an adequate reason 
for his present attfbude. It was so trivial a sub- 
Jeoi A clerk, .Ael Norris, had been asked to 
Sidney was too busy to see him*; but he 


had promised to look in upon the man after ^ 
business hours. No motive, except the wish to 
aid a deserving character, had entered into his 
calculations. He hardly knew how to excuse his 
purpose to his senior where no excuse appeared 
requisite. 

‘1 merely mentioned the clerk, sir,’ said the • 
young man in a conciliatory tone, ‘as a reasoii 
for not driving back with you this evening. 
There is sometimes business connected with our 
clients upon whicli you wish to converse with 
me on our way home.’ 

* But Mr Pilkington made no reply; he appeared 
lost in thought. Never had Sidney perceived a 
sign of mental abstraction in the old lawyer 
before. Men who are keenly occupied in the 
business of life are seldom absent-minded. I’lie 
senior partner, from years of training, had an un- 
limited power of attention. Nothing was ever 
known to escape him. Again the young luun 
regarded him with surprise and perplexity. ' 

Preaently, Mr Pilkington looKed up. ‘Come 
to me in the library after dinner,’ said he; ‘we 
will have some talk together there.’ Then he 
suddenly ad<led : ‘ I supixise this clerk has a large 
family do]>endent upon him V 

‘No ; only one daughter.’ 

Deeper shadows seemed to gather over the 
old man’s face. But the shadows of night were 
also gathering outside, and the senior partner’s 
room would have been almost dark but for tbe 
tire wbich was still burning tbongh less brightly. 

‘Have the kindness,’ said he as Hidiiey went 
towards the dour, ‘ to send some one to light my 
lain]).’ 

AVhen Mr Pilkington’a lump had be(*n lighted 
and he wa-s once, more alone, he grew still more 
thoughtful. But at length he roused himself, 
tied up tlie documents on his desk, and rose 
from his chair. There was a green bai/.e door 
opposite the windows. Mr Pilkington stepped 
softly towards this door and placed his hand uj)on 
the nob. He had to exert some eflort to open it; 
for it titted so completely tliat no voice, no conver- 
sation, could penetrate bt‘Vond. It opened with a 
muHUul sound; and just behind was another door 
of dark oak. This lie also o])cned, and entered a 
small octagonal chamber. It was an anteroom 
leading out upon the principal staircase ; it was , 
here tliat clients with matters for the senior’s pri- 
vate eai* waited his pleasure. But there was no 
one waiting now. T'he secrets of that day were 
all confided and locked awa3% It was now night, 
but not dark without; for through the Avindow, 
barred and bliiulless like tbe Avindows in Mr Pilk- 
ington’s room, tbe light from the ciuscent moon 
looked in over the c;ooked chimneys and doAvn 
upon the senioi* partner us he took a bunch of 
keys from his pocket and o])ened a bluek deed- 
box standing amongst a number of others on the 
shelf. 

I’hc anxioins expression which Mr Pilkington 
often had occasion to observe on the faces of hia 
clients was iioav upon his face. It appeared as if 
some secret of his own oppressed him. Was that 
possible ? Was it possible that this man, who had 
istened all his life to the secrets of other people 
without a sign of emotion, had a secret of his <xwn ? 
His hand trembled as he unlocked the deed -host, 
a box on which the name ‘Rosamond Qagc* was 
w'ritten ; and in that i|Loment of agitation the 
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thought doubtless crossed his mind of how much i 
otl'ej:^ ,Md suffered while waiting hei*e in this 
anteroom — waiting to be received by him ; how 
bitterly many of them must have reviewed the 
irrevocable past — a past tliat contained all the 
painful details that these clients were ever eager 
to place before him ! It was their business to 
save, as ho had declared to Sidney Trench, great 
families from disgrace. Was Mr Pilkiiigtoii luedi- 
t<|»ting as to the best means of saving himself 
from being stigmatised by his family i He took 
from the box a bundle of letters and went back 
in bis noiseless manner to his own room. Suddenly 
bis agitation turned to anger. He raised his arm, 
as if an impulse to burn the packet had seized 
upon him. lint the intervening guard, which had 
protected many a legal paper from tlie llames, 
seemed to recall him. ‘No/ he innltered, with a 
stern look on liis face, as though lie were forcing 
an acknowledgment upon himself; ‘she is not 
dead ; it is not too late even now.’ 

For a moment he stood with his lips compressed 
and liis shaggy eyebrows tightly contracted ; and 
that intense listening look once more came over 
, his face. Was he listening to his own conscience 
I at last ? 

As the lawyer drove home through the west- 
end, where liis clients lived in great squares ami 
gardens, lie sat in the corner of his carriage with 
his head bent, in a stern and brooding attitude. 
He took no heed of these mansions, with their 
hrillianlly lighted rooms and aristocratic assem- 
blies ; to-night they brought no e.\pressive smile 
to liis face as he passed ; he was not thinking 
about these people’s secrets — secrets which if 
•revealed might have filled the guests with con- 
sternation, and put every one to flight— he had 
other matters to ponder. 

Mr Pilkingtoii did not even glance out of 
window until Ids carriage leachcd an open licatli. 
lie then lowered tlie sash and drew a dee]) 
breatlj, as if the silence ami moonlight which 
Burroiincled him were best suited to his present 
mood. The carriage presently reached the gates, 
which led through a winding avenue to the 
lawyer’s villa. Upon a pedestal, on each side of 
the gateway, reposed a stony s])hinx ; and the 
lamps in front threw an uncertain light upon 
these grotesque figures. Even this old lawyer’s 
face scarcely expressed more solemnity than the 
faces of these sphinxes ; he might liave caught 
their look and kept it, as fitted to his peculiar 
mental condition. 

At a later hour of tlie same evening, as he sat 
in Ids easy-cliair by the drawing-room fii’c, the 
lawyer’s mood appearctl hut slightly changed. 
His eyebrows were still sternly kidt ; but there 
was a less compressed expression about his mouth, 
as if he were endeavouring to force Idinself to 
unlock some secret storeroom in Ids brain. 

At an escritoire, on which there stood a shaded 
lamp, was seated a handsome woman. Glancing 
towards her, at last Mr Pilkington .said: ‘My 
dear, will you give me your attention for a few 
minutes?’ 

Mrs Pilkington at once put down her nen an<l 
wheeled her chair nearer the hearth. And as she 
bent her beautiful dark eyes upon the old man — 
some forty years her senior— there w’as a look in 
them of trust and devotion. 

‘I was thinking on my way home to-night,’ 


Mr Pilkington began in an unusually siHous tone, 

‘ about an incident which happened this afternoon. 
It appeared at first trivial ; but it may be no 
such slight affa«‘ ; it may lead to \ery painful 
disclosures. But much will de].)eud, my dear, on 
your attitude. That is my opinion ; much will 
depend upon that/ 

An intensely troubled look came over the wife’s 
face. She waited for Mr Pilkington to continue. 
She was too overcome to question him. The 
colour had left her cheeks ; and althouLdi her lips 
were parted, ns if she were listening with suddenly 
awakened dread, she scarcely drew hi*eatli. 

But the lawyer seemed to expect no reply ; he 
stopped only to ponder his own words. He did 
not raise his eyes — it was not Mr Pilkhigton’s 
way, except on the rarest occasions. 

‘There is nothing, believe me, that need alarm 
3 'ou,’ he presently resumed, as if conscious of her 
agitation ; ‘for when *1 observe that much will 
depend upon you, my dear, I ought to feel 
reassured ; to feel otherwise would be to doubt 
your goodness of heart— to doubt even your 
readiness to forgive.’ 

As he Hj>oke, Mr Pilkington drew from his 
])Ocket lire j>acket of letters winch he had taken 
from the deed-box in the moonlit anteroom that 
very evening. 

‘I have no wisli to he mysteriou.s,’ the lawyer 
went on ; ‘ hut it lias been my fortune in life — 
iny de.stiny — to he the caretaker of other people’s 
mysteries or misfortunes. Yes ; it has been iny 
fate. And yet, wlmt lesson have I learnt? 
None. Is it not enough that 1 am forced to 
keej> the secrets of our clients? It sliould seem 
so. But no ; 1 must needs keep a secret of my 
own’ — Mr Pilkington tapj)ed the packet in his 
hand- --‘and it is ('ontained in these letters. They 
will exj)laiu all that you have a right to know. 
And when you have read them— and 1 fear you 
will he de(q)ly jiniiied by the perusal— I shall ask 
you to listen s 1 am sure you will, while I 
express my condition, lor I never can justify my 
conduct.’ 

With a trembling hand Mr Pilkington held the 
puckti towards his wife. She took it with 
manifest reluetance. The look of trust had not 
yet left her face. It was evident that more than 
mere words even from her own liusbamPs li|)s 
were needed m order to destroy the confidence she 
had placed in liim ever siuce their marriage some 
fifteen years ago. 

‘I w'ill not read them/ said she, holding the 
packet impulsively tuw'ards him. ‘If you have 
thought it wiser to keep this secret from me, my 
dear husband, these letters are better placed 
among those deetls which do not belong to our 
life. For some good reason, 1 can never doubt, 
you liave kept tliis secret. Let it he forgotten ; 
let it he between us as if you had never referred j 
to this subject. I shrdl always think of you, os 1 
always have done, as a niaft of honour in whom 
every one places the utmost reliance. Why dp 
3 mu try to shake my h(dief in you?’ 

‘For your own sake,’ was the lawy ©Fa reply;/ 
‘for your own happiness.’ 

Mr Pilkington s wife sank back in her chaifi 
deeply perplexed, with the packet fltiU 
her hands. How could the avfekening’.of dktrniit 
ill her huvshand bring happiness Ifco h^r ? ’ She had 
married •him when she was ba^jy. 
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twenty, and he was then past the prime of life 
—sixty or more. But his love for her — she had 
i always felt that— was one of f'enuine devotion. 
If he had a, fault, it was one wli;ch most w'omen 
will condone : he was jealous of every look or 
word she bestowed on others. But in his constant 
effort to conquer this weakness - -the only weak- 
ness in his character — he had gained her admira- 
tion. 

After a moment’s silence, while looking thought- 
fully at the packet, she spoke in a low voice. 
* Let these letters be destroyed,’ said she, casting 
a glance at the tire. ‘I feel that to read them 
would be to raise some barrier between us. I 
have had one great trouble ; I could not bear 
another.’ 

The lawyer made no reply ; but a quaint 
expression passed over liis face, as if his wife’s 
words had touched him more deeply than was 
intended. 

‘ 1 could not bear,* she resumed, * to believe you 
distressed with the thouglit that in keeping one 
secret from me you haft lessened my affection for 
you. Let me imagine — whether right or wrong — 
that your motive was a good one. It must have 
been I Few men have keener judgment. In your 
wisdom and supreme knowledge of the world, 
ou decided to do what you have done ; you have 
ept this one deed — whatever it may be — bidden 
from nje. Let it be forgotten.’ And as she spoke 
she rose from her chair, afid stepping quickly 
towards the hearth, knelt down before the fire 
and dropped the packet into the blaze. ‘There !’ 
said she. ‘It in forgotten. There is no secret 
that divides us now,’ 

Mr Pilkington in his motionless attitude 
watches the flaines. The red tajxj which binds 
the packet grows black and breaks asunder ; and 
then the scorched letters partially unfidil them- 
selves, and expose to view aetachecl sentences and 
syllables os they curl into grotesque shapes, lie 
never lakes his eyes off the fire, but sits there lost 
in thought, even when e^'ery flimsy particle has 
sunk among the red-hot coals and vanished. 


TELEGRAPHIC BLUNDERS. 
‘GlCTiidof Emma at once; exposure imminent’ 
Buell were the contents, startling and unexpected, 
of a telegram opened by the wife of one of our 
City men during liis abs(?nce. How many sighs 
ana tears, how much doubt and anguish resulted, 
and with what difficulty and persuasion, incre- 
dulity was overcome and confidence restored, who 
shall telL Suffice it that tears gave way to 
laughter when it was explained that ‘Emma’ 
was the name of a big mine in America, and 
the mysterious message only a hint to sell out 
shares in that notorious undertaking. 

There was no blunder, telegraphic or otherwise, 
in the transmission of the above message, but it 
will serve as an exan^ple of the ambiguity of tlie 
modern business telegram. Nine out of ten of the 
messages passing to ^‘ty between business houses 
are ^ abWviated, so full of technical terms, as 
to be an absolutely unknowm language to any 
one outside the particular business concerned. 

There is. no occasion whatever to condemn this 
; indeed, the manifold advantages secured 
code telegrams, priii- 
' economy and secrecy, inimeasur- 
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ablv outweigh the disadvantages of occasional mis- ! 
understandings. It must, however, be admitted 
that a slight telegraphic blunder' which would not 
affect the sense of a plainly worded message, 
might entirely obscure or alter the meaning of an , 
abbreviated or ambiguous one. The person who^ 
despatched the comf6iting assurance, ‘made all 
right,* could not, of course, foresee tliat the failure 
of two little signals would transform his message 
into the alarming stiitement, ‘mad all night;’ but 
tlie economist wdio condensed the same meaning 
into the single word ‘settled’ could not loudly 
coinplaiu that the message as delivered contained 
the un meaning and somewhat irritating word 
‘ nettled.’ 

The blunders of the telegraph arise from more 
than one cause. In addition to those produced 
by indistinct or illiterate wTiting, a very large 
number are due to meclianieal or electrical faults 
in the apparatus or on the line. The Morse code 
or alphabet, by means of which the pulsations 
of the electric current are read, is, as most people 
are aware, composed of dots and clashes, or rather 
short and long signals, combinations of which in 
different orders and (inanlities form the letters of 
the alphabet. Tlie.se signals are liable to mutila- 
tion in three ways : by ‘failing,’ or the loss of a 
signal ; by ‘ sticking,’ or the running together of 
two signals ; and by ‘ splitting,’ or the breaking 
up of one signal into two or more. To illustrate 
this, let us take the letter ‘R,’ w'hich is exjircssed 
by a dot, a dash, and a dot - — - By tlie acci- 
dental omission of the. first or last dot, it would 

become either — - N, or A. By the running 

together of two signals it would again, althoimh 
not perfectly, become — - N, or - — A, while tnc * 
splitting iij) of the dash would transform it into 
11 - - - - When it is remembered that all of these 
faults may be, and occasionally are, present at 
the same time, the mystery of some telegraphic 
blunders is exj^lained. 

A few’ years ago a message was received at a 
certain town in the north of England addressed, 
‘The Chief Bucoustable.’ Unfortunately, the 
contents afforded no cine to its destination, and 
after going round to all the Baconfactors in the 
tow’n, it was reported us ‘ undelivered.* Speedily 
came the corrected address, ‘The Chief-Constable.’ 
In this case the hyphen between the tw’o words 
being badly signalled was translated *Ba’ and 
tacked on to the next word. This faulty signal- 
ling, or, ‘us it is technically called, ‘bad spacing,’ 
is another fruitful source of error. In conjunc- 
tion with a badly written letter, it produced the 
address ‘Mice Cavern,’ instead of ‘Mitre Tavern ;’ 
and ill transmittiiig the report of a lecture on 
‘Boetry,’ nuule the lecturer refer with enthusiasm 
to the ‘tender melody of w’liich should, it 

is scarce! V necessary to add, luive read ‘Keats.’ 
Another lecturer, dealing with the ‘Growth of 
happiness,’ had the title converted into the 
‘Groans of happiness’ — a somewliat peculiar 
error, but one well williiu the hounds of pos- 
sibility. 

A well-known refreshment caterer in Man- 
chester leceived an order froin a school manager 
for four hundred beam. This order he trans- 
ferred to a greengrocer, arpl it w^as only on in- 
quiry being made as to the real <juantity requiml, 
that an error was discovered. The original order 
was for four hundred A student anxiously 
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awaiting the result of an examination, was not 
relieved from suspense on receipt of a telegram 
containing the words, ‘First or last.’ Luckily, 
a repetition of tlie message corrected this, sub- 
stituting the gratifying intelligence, ‘First on 
list.’ A gentleman telegraphed to his servant, 

‘ Get me good sent theatre to-night,’ and was not 
very well pleased on his arrival to find an ortho- 
dox theatre hat provided, but no seat. 

During a meeting of the British Association 
some years ago, a sermon preaclu'd by a 
reverend savant. The preacher's text, as reporter! 
by the telegraph, was taken from ‘The Acea of 
the Apostles,’ and one of his sentences read, ‘the 
soups of just men, made pei tect.’ 

Who has not lieard or read of the party tele- 
graphing for his coal and receiving a rote, or of 
the gentleman absent from home, informed of 
the birth of a box ! Here are, however, other 
versions of these cases, rather mr)re circumstantial, 
althougli probably not more authentic. A reporter 
absent from home on business, wired for Ids ?ic?/> 
coat. Ileply : ‘ What do you mean by nmt coir ? 
Don’t understand your message.’ 

It is, however, in dealing with press or news- 
paper work, in which tlie dangers of indistinct 
writing are enhanced by tlie system of abbi-evia- 
tions used by reporters, that tlic great majority 
of telegraphic blunders are committed. For- 
tunate, indeed, is it that there stands between 
the copy and the public the all-knowing, loiig- 
sntTering sub-editor, els(3 would the newspaper 
hold a lower place in the world than it does 
to-day. What, for instance, wouhl ho thought of 
the paper w'hich, publi.shiiig a well-known poli- 
tician’s speech, closed it with the ex 1 inordinary 
words, ‘All things come to the man with waits !’ 
or of tlie sporting print which allowed it to 
become public that Ijamia would not run at ! 
Newmarket, as she was ‘touched in the mind !’ I 

The telegraphist engaged during a big cricket * 
match had perhaps some excuse for describing 
the pause for refreshment as ‘the luncheon inter- j 
nal ’ instead of ‘interval ;’ but wbat can be urge<l 
for tbe man wdio, in the middle of a prosaic | 
provision market report, alleged that * well carld \ 
hairs not over fifteen pounds- weight realised good 
prices!’ It cost the press-man an extra thought 
to discover that ‘well cured hams^ >vere the ai-ticles 
l^jpoited on. 

Not many months ago, a prominent party- 
leader, speaking in the provinces, inenlione<l by 
name a number of local gentlemen, praising 
them for their zeal and industry in the cause, 
adding, as an empliasis : ‘ These are all friends, 
old well-known friends.’ What would liave been 
the feelings of the speaker, or of those meiitione«l, 
had the report appcai'ed in the newy)aper exactly 
as it was telegraphed — that is, ‘These are all 
frauds, old w'ell-known frauds !’ In describing a 
h«rse-race, the* reporter wrote, rather indistimrtly, 
it is presumed, ‘The favourite made all the run- 
ning, and won by two lengths.’ Tlie telegraphist 
who signalled the message was evidently not of 
a ‘sporting turn,* os the best he could make of 
it was ; ‘ The favoiirite made all the winning, 
ami twilight’. Another description was : 

‘The pair ran together to the distance, where 
Avon Belie got in ftQnt, and eventually won, 
after a good race, by a t^elcd 
A great many yarns of peculiar errors are 
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current in the service, many of which are very 
! comical, but, bearing the stiinp of having been 
[ concocted for tl>e sake of the joke, me not to be 
put forward as genuine telegrajihic blunders. One 
of tbem, however, as an example of telegraphists’ 
humour, may fitly conclude this paper. A press- 
man reporting a big fire, gave prominence to the 
fact that a gentleman in the neigh hour} iockI had 
lent his private Jn)se-pipe. By tlie time the 
report readied its destination the sentence had 
becom(‘, * Mr W kindly lent his nose-v'ipf.* 

AN INDIAN JOUENEY. 

Thkre prevails among my sex at home the idea 
that thrice blessed are tliose fortunate sisters 
wbose destiny lead-s them to spend their lives on 
the sunny plains and verdant hills of India; that 
their time i.s spent in a whirl of gaiety tempered 
with the luxurious case of an Eastern life. This 
may be tbe case with a favoured few; but many 
an oHicer’s wife in India has to rough it in a way 
which would rather ajipal the ordinary English- 
woman, were she suddenly called upon to undergo 
ail experience similar to tliat which I am about 
to relate. 

In the month of March 1888, my husband was un- 
expectedly ordered to proceed at once to join a new 
Goorkha regiment at a station called Kalndanda. 
We were at that time in the Southern Punjab, 
having just settled down in a comfortable bunga- 
low, after a winter spent by me in Peshawar, and 
by my hushaml under canvas on the Afghan 
frontier. But such is the lot of a soldier’s life, 
and custom liad hardened me to the possibility of 
having to pack up my liousehold gods and be otf 
at a moment’s notice. A most important matter, 
however, was < j liml out where the place was to 
which we hu.. been ordered ; and after inquiry 
among our friends Ir tlie cantonment, wc dis- 
covered that only tlie vaguest idea existed os to 
its whereabouts, and how to get there no one 
knew. The reason for this was that it was a 
perfectly new station, formed for the accommo- 
thiticm of the new Goorkha regiment, which had 
only been raised a short time before. A telegram j 
addressed to Kaludanda, however, after some 
ilelay brought back an answer informing us that 
our future home lay in tlte hills of the North-west 
Provinces, about thirty- five miles from the rail- 
way station of Najibahad, and that there wei*e as 
yet no houses built. This did not sound very 
promising ; and I regretfully gazed on the bore 
walls and rubbish-strewn Hoors of my once bright ' 
little bungalow, and bade a tender farewell to my ^ 
favourite pony, whiclj had* been transferred to a 
new owner. But there was no time for sentixneKt 
Tlie bullock-carts were creaking off to the stati.Q£& 
with Oiir baggage; and after a hurried lost look at 
our old regiment, who happened to be holding ^ 
their regimental sports that afternoon, we were on 
in the train for Lahore. « ; 

Nothing noteworthy happ^ed dui^ntt lhi» part i 
of the journey. On arrivii% at Law^ next 
morning, we had the customary ; 

breakfast at the station, the ' ^ 
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must be experienced to be realised. Scarcely had 
we finished, when we were hurried into the train 
for Saharanpore, which was readied at 12.30 that 
nighty after a long day in a hot and dusty carriage. 
Then, auiid the dense crowd of jabbering bundle- 
laden natives, niy husband had to rush off to 
collect our dazed and sleepy servants, and send 
them with our beds and baggage to the dak 
bungalow where we were to pass the night. 
When we got there, we found that all the rooms 
were occupied ; and so I had to sit yawning for 
another hotir wdiile our tent was being brought 
irom the station and pitched in tlie compound. 
It was long after two o’clock before 1 got to bed. 

Next morning, another railway journey brought 
UR to Najibabad, the nearest station to Kaludandn. 
We were relieved to see our horses standing safely 
under a tree close by, they having been sent on in 
advance. Here I first saw a Coorkha, for a funny 
little havildar met us at the station with a letter 


containing directions for our further journey. lie 
was only about five feet high, and very queer he 
looked after the huge PaLlians and Sikhs that 1 
had been accustomed to in the Punjab. He 
informed us that we must spend the day here, as 
it would be too hot to cross the Terai, through 
! which our roa<l lay, under the Idazing sun. Wc 
accordingly camped in a dilapidated empty bunga- 
low near the station, which was the only shelter 
to be had ; and our servants soon produced a meal 
of the inevitable murgi and chapatu, the national 
. Indian bread, which is simply a horrible thin 
leathery cake of half-cooked flour and water. 
This repast over, we wt?nt out to look about us. 
We were just at the edge of the thick belt of 
jungle which lies all along the foot of the 
Himalayas; and beyond the trees we could sec the 
forest-clad hills rising up ridge afU‘r ridge to the 
. magnificent snowy peaks over a hundred miles 
away. 

Under the guidance of our friend the havildar, 

; we set out to explore Najibnba«l, whicli is a large 
native town, but very much out of the way of 
travellers, and where 1 was consequently the object 
rof what was for me rather unpleasant interest to 
, the inhabitants. As a result of this I soon retired 
to the bungalow again, wdiere we rested until even- 
' jng, when my husband went off to despatch our 
servants and baggage in bullock- carts on their 
way through the jungle. 

We were up next morning at three o'clock, and 
while my husband packed our beds, I hurriedly 
made some tea in our camp-kettle. Then strange 
noises in the darkness outside indicated the arrival 
of the elephant which was to take us across the 
jungle to tne foot of the hills. The beds and bags 
being tied on the pad by the nuihout as the great 
^heost knelt at the door, I was hoisted into my 
place ; and away we paced in the darkness through 
the Bleeping city, the elcjdiant filling the narrow 
atreete, so that one ceuld touch the houses on 
cither side. Then out into the eerie blackness 
of the forest, I filled Vi th a curious sensation at 
the novelty of my position ; for here were we in 
the middle of the night plunging into a jungle 
fiwarming with wild animals of all sorts, the only 
two white people jwithin many miles, 
j After two hours o| monotonous jogging through 
the darkness, a pinic fjlow appears in the eastern 
I ^ soon the rapidly breaking dawn*enables j 

^ passing along aj 


narrow path, a wall of foliage on either side, and 
the trees meeting overhead. The mysterious 
sounds of night give place to the voices of the 
awakening birds, the crow of the jungle-cock, the 
shrill screams of Hocks of parrots Hashing like 
meteors through the air, and the varied notes of 
many others hidden from our sight. As the sun 
rises, the full beauty of the forest becomes 
revealed. On every side are huge trees, some hung 
with festoons of thin snake-like creepers ; others 
destitute of leaves, but covered witli beautiful 
tulip-like scarlet Hewers ; others, again, a blaze of 
crimson foliage. Kvery here and there opens a 
lovely little glade, dotted with great clumps of 
tall graceful bamboos and big-leaved plants. 
Wild pig, (leer, and peacock run across our path ; 
and on the road in front I see what is apparently 
the familiar barndoor cock scraping as vigorously 
ns if he were in the farmyard at home, althougri 
he is ajangla murga in liis native wilds. 

The most startling spectacle is, however, when, 
after much crashing of branches has been beard, 
a lieid of a dozen wild elephants crossrs the 
I path about fifty yards abead, deigning to notice 
lludr captive brotlier only by a disdainful glance 
and nourish of their trunks. The mahout in- 
forms us that tliey are very common in this dis- 
trict, but quite inofiimsive, unless one happens to 
meet a rogue in a bad temjxT. Tliis intelligence 
does not add to my comfort, especially as be 
casually remarks that there is more tliau one 
rogue in the neighbourhood. Two or three small 
streams are cautiously forded by our elephant, 
which is evidently getting hungry, for it lu’eaks 
off branches and munches them as it goes 
along. 

At last at ten o’clock wc roach the small village, 
lying in the mouth of a gorge at the foot of the 
hills, where we expect to find our servants and 
breakfast ; and I gladly scramble oH' the back of 
the beast wliich has betm iny uncomfortable 
resting-place for the last six hours. As we come 
up, we find our tent j)itched and the baggage 
being got oflf the carts, which have been all night 
on the road. During the last hour, heavy black 
clouds have been rolling down the hills, and 
wc have scarcely g(jt under cover when the .storm 
breaks with a deluge of rain, in conse({tumcc of 
which we get nothing to eat till jiast three o’clock, 
by which time we are ravenous, as may well be 
imagined. After this, the thanadar or liead- 
policeman of the village is summoned, and the 
possibility of procuring coolies is discussed ; for 
at this place the cart-road ends, and everything 
must now go forward on the backs of men or 
mules. He promises to liave suflicient men col- 
lected by to-moiTow morning, and with many 
salaams, depai ts. 

The rest (^f the day we spend rambling among 
the rocks and under, the trees, and revelling in 
the freshness and verdure of everything after the 
arid desert of the Punjab. 

Early next morning the thanadar appears, driv- 
ing before him, with much shouting, a crowd of 
almost naked villagers, who with a great show of 
reluctance and exjiostulation hoist our boxes on 
their heads and disappear pp the winding path. 
These being safely despatched before us, wo 8taA*to 
walk to our next camping-ground, fifteen miles 
farther on, up a most exqilisite gorge with precipi- 
tous sides, covered with^foliage, and a foaming 
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momaoin torrent dashing over the rocks at the 
bottom. The narrow path winds along one side — 
in .some places a mere ledge on the face of the 
rock overhanging the stream, in others running 
through groves of the most magnificent bamboos. 
Once we see an immense troop of monkeys .jump- 
ing from tree to tree, and drinking in the stream, 
perfectly undisturbed by our presence. So wc 
go on steadily rising mile after mile, each turn of 
the road disclosing a scene of greater beauty than 
the last. Every now and then we come upon 
some of our property lying on the path, while the 
bearers squat beside it smoking a very primitive 

S ipe made of a rollcd-up leal' pinned by a thorn. 

lilt they are inexorably driv^en on by my hus- 
band ; for the only chance of getting our baggage 
up at all is to keep it in front of us. 

A long string ol sheep passes us on ilieir way to 
the plains, each with its little pack on its back. 
They liave come all the way from Uhotan, across 
the highest passes of the llimalu^’as, wliiwe noth- 
ing but a mountain sheep could find a footing. 
They carry down borax and salt, and take rice 
and other grain back to the liills on their return 
journey, being altogether about three months on 
the road. 

Am we are heginiiing to look out anxiously for 
our next camping-ground after our long c.limli, we 
arc astonished by the appearance of a Pathan 
sepoy riding on a mule. He brings ns a letter, 
ami says that there is a camp of l^iengal Rappers 
a couple of milcH farther ou. The letter turns 
out to he from an old friend ; and when wc get 
into the snug little camp we are warmly welcomed 
and lind lunch ready ami acccpluble. 

Tliat evening, after dining in the tiny mess 
tent, carpeted with the skins of the many victims 
of our liost’s rides, we sit outside listening to the 
piper of the comjiany, who performs with extra 
vigour in honour of Ills increased audience. As 
I am tired, I soon retire to my tent, only to be 
wakened an hour after by the shouting of the ser- 
vants, while something plunges violently among 
our tcnt-ro[)C3. This tui'iis out to he a leopard, 
which lias been prowding about the camp, pro- 
bably ou tlie lookout for its favourite morsel, a 
fox-terrier. 

Next morning we start on the last stage of our 
journey up a very steep ascent fd three thousand 
feet to the top of the mountain which is our 
destination, VVe are mounted on mules kindly 
lent us by our friend, who rides a part of llie way 
with us. Our steeds scramble over the rocks, 
for path there is none, in a way which makes me 
feel very uncomfortable, until 1 find that they are 
as sure-footed ns cats, whetlier picking their way 
along a knife-like ridge of rock with a precipice 
on eitlier side, or over the slippery surfaces of a 
pile of boulders. As we rise, the character of the 
trees begins to cliange ; magnificent rhododen- 
drqjis, with trunks a yard in diameter, a blaze of 
crimson blossom, shine out among the dark foliage 
of huge oaks draped with moss and lichens ; and 
ever^ here and there groups of lovely pines 
remind us of Scottish Woo<l8. 

On reaching the top at lost, we are rewarded by 
a view of extraordinary beauty and extent. On 
the^iforth we look dowm into a deep valley, green 
with fields and dotted with little brown villages ; 
while beyond that, the hijs roll away back to the 
ipeaks of the Himalayasf running in a chain of 


dazzling whiteness for liiindreds of miles along 
the horizon. To the sontli lie the plains, stretched 
out like the sea 4s far as the eye can ,reach. As 
wc ride along the ridge we see glimpses of tents 
among the trees, and come upon a working-party 
making a road to a spring. This path leads into 
a clu.ster of thatched mud huts, the temporary 
regimental lines ; and above them on a knoll are 
the tents of the officers. Our arrival seems to 
create great excitement among the men, wliirh is 
I explained by the fact that 1 am the first white 
I w'oman the most of them have e.vcr seen, they 
being raw recruits, who have only just arrived 
from the liigh hills under the snows. All the 
accommodation to lie had is a WTetched little hut, 
beside which we pitcli our tent, and the journey 
is over. 


THE WORK OF THE ROYAL MINT 
IN i8sa 

Tite Report of the Heputv-Master of the Mint 
for the year 1888, which has been recently issued, 
presents many fe.aturos of iut(?rest. We will pre- 
face? the infoiniiition which we have gleaned from 
it with some particulars of the Mint establish- 
ment. 

The work of coinage was transferred in 1810 
from the ’Slower of London, where it had been 
carrieil on for many years, to the present Mint 
on Tower Hill. Tlie head of the department is 
I the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time 
being, who is r.r officio Master of the Mint, the 
practical direction of the work being placed in 
tlie liands of a permanent officer, the Deputy- 
Muster, who is responsible for its due perform- 
ance. 

From the English Mint is supplied the coinage 
of the whole of the British Empire, including the 
colonies, with exception of Australia and the 
East Indies, a, ch are supplied with coin from 
brancli Mints establislied as to the former country 
at Sydney and Melbourne, and ns to the latter 
at (’a'cutta and Bombay. 

The number of each denomination of coin tlmt 
is issued varies considerably from year to year, 
the demand naturally determining the supply. 
The coinage of mcduls for the army and navy and 
the Board of Trade, as well as those given by the 
Royal and other Horticultural Societies, the Uni- 
vemly of London, eS:c., are struck in the Mint, 
and their preparation forms a considerable part 
of the w'ork of the die department. In this 
' connection may be mentioned the preparation and 
issue to the public of the medals struck in com- 
memoration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, the issue 
of which was brought to a close on the dist of 
December hist 

Hold coin is i.ssucd by the Mint to the Bank 
of England at ueaily the tnarket value of tha 
bulliou ; hut a consiiierable seigniorage Or pro$t 
accrues to tije Mint from the silver coinage, ihftV: 
department being empowered by Act of Parliatneni ' 
to coin every pound of silver into sixty^ix 
lings ; while it is enabled to purcdiaae eilver buUioa^ 
at a much lower price, A large profit k alW 
ducecl by the bronze coinage. • ^ ; ; 

Adverting to the Deputy-Mast|rV 
mentioneil, we find that the 
demand for both imperial and 
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it necessary, towards the close of 1H88. greatly 
to prolong the hours of work, and that this pres- 
sure continued for some months. The special 
requirements of Hong-kong, for instance, involved 
the coinage, telling, ami packing of many millions 
of small pieces, entailing a gi*eat amount of labour. 
The total number of good pieces of the imperial 
and colonial coinage struck at the Mint during 
the year 1888 was 52,153,700; and their value, 
real or nominal, £3,36*3,524. Of these pieces, 
28,856, lf52, of the real or nominal value of 
£3,070,053, consisted of imperial coinage, and the 
remaining 23,207,538 pieces (£293,471) of colonial 
coinage, chiefly for Hong-kong, Canada, New- 
foiin<llan<l, and the Straits Settlements, in addi- 
tion to the above, 6,458,134 pieces, being 11*02 
per cent, of the whole coinage, were struck, but 
were rejected by the Mint olticers as incorrect in 
weight or of defective api^earance. 

Tlie gold coinage of the year 1888, although 
exceeding by £283,000 that of 1887, was below 
the average ; but tlie demaiid for silver coin was 
excessive, notwithstanding an exceptionally large 
issue in 1887. The bronze coinage was somewhat 
less than in the previous year. 

Of all the denominations, more halfpence were 
struck than of any other coin, the number being 
7,347,200. Pence came next (5,268,400), then 
shillings (4,645,080). Of sixpences, 4,015,400 
were coined; of farthings, 2,15(»,400; of sov- 
ereigns, 2,032,000; of florins, 1,546,380; of half- 
crowns, 1,427,184; of threepences, 511,368 ; and 
of crowns, 161,568. No half-sovereigns were 
coined in 1888. 124,158 fonrpcnces were struck, 

but these were entirely for British Guiana, where 
this coin is much in request for paymetit for 
taskwork. 

Silver bullion was purchased by the Mint for 
coinage during the year at an average price of 
421fl<i. per ounce ; and as silver coin is - as before 
stated — issued by the Mint at the rate of (Kid. per 
ounce, the seigniorage or profit whicli accrue<l to 
the State was at the rate of 23|’ftd. per ounce, or 
53| per cent., as against 48 per cent, in 1887. 
In the year 1871, the rate of seigniorage was 9] 
per cent, only, and it has been gradually increas- 
ing since that period. The profit on the silver 
bullion purchased in 1888 amounted to £176,339 ; 
and the excess of receipts over expenses was 
£137,077, being the largest amount realised in 1 
the last seventeen years, witli the exception of 
18 m 7, when it was £187,753. 

The amount of gold coins from Australian 
branch Mints received by the Bank of EngluntI 
in 1888 was £3,535,000, in sovereigns ; as against 
a yearly average of £1,947,000 during the ten 
years ended 1887. The receipt of these coins at 
the Bank fell in 1887 to £202,000, in consequence, 
it is presumed, of the depression of trade in 
Australia during the year ; and it is satisfactory, 
therefore, to note tlie large amount imported in 
1888. 

The number of ^dals of various de.scriptions 
struck during the year was 3885, of which 1595 
were gold and silver Jubilee medals, and 2025 
war medals. 

^ Therfe was, ij is wtisfactory to observe, a con- 
siderable falling off in the number of prosecutions 
lor offences agaiiuit the coinage laws, these cases 
been 150 in 1888, against 226 •in 1887 ; 
b4Kad the number of persons charged 255 against 
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Thk speedwell folds hor leaves of blue, 
lu tears tliat each dark i«ital gem 
With many a dainty diadem 
And spi7iy of glistening, starry dcjw ; 
While .slowly stealing u)) the vale, 

O’er banks and dolls and mossy crags, 
By many a pool of reeily flags 
The mists of twilight softly sail. 


The very air brcatlies x>eace. The light 
Dying on rosy, far hill-tops, 

Peers through the silent, dark fir-copse, 
And fades into the giay of night ; 

Then, Ofiening ’luid the solemn strife 
Of day with dark, tlie spirit’s eyo 
Rectills the loving memory 
Of some whom Dcatli Ijath crowned w'ith life. 


Sw'ift wakens all the shadow'y past— 
Forgotten words, and joys, and tears ; 
Tlie buried hojies of bygone years, 

The dreams that were too bright to last — 
Come hack — by new, diviner birth, 

Each with a radiance of its owm, 

From that far land unseen, unknown, 
Beyond the shadows of this earth ; 

Where, having drawn a nobler breath 
Of life and love than earth can give, 
Man, by the mystery of Death, 

At last triumphant le&rns to Live. 

B. Q, 
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307. There were only five prosecutions during 
the year for uttering ‘Hanover’ medals, as against 
nine in 1887 ; and it would appear that the Coun- 
terfeit Medal Act of 1883 1ms almost put an end 
to oft'ences of this description. 

In connection with tlie Report which we liave 
had under review, reference may here be nia<le 
to the Light Gold Coinage Bill, whicli has recently 
been introduced into pailimneiit by the Chancellor 
of the Flxchequer, and to carry out the provisions 
of which «n estimate Las been submitted to the 
IfouRe. The Bill is, the Chancellor stated, a ■ 
preliminary step towards redressing what is genor- • 
ally admitted to be a considerable grievance — | 
namely, the existence of a large quantity of old light | 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns. He estimates that 
the number of such coins, is-sued in foi’iner reigns, 
that are now in circulation amount to about 
£4,000,000 in nominal value ; and he proposes 
to call in these coins ns far as x^ossible and pur- 
chase them at par. In fact, the government is 
prepared to adopt the principle first propoimdeii 
by Aladdin’s wicked nncle, when he exchanged 
old lamps for new ones, and to give a brand-new 
Queen’s head for a batteretl eftigy of George or 
William, the government taking upon itself the 
consequent loss (estimated at £80,000) of the trans- 
action. The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes 
next session to deal with the whole question of 
the gold coinage of the Uniteil Kingdom. 


*. k B. CHAMBNiia, 47 Pater* 
High Street, EniNBOaua. 
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IN A COUNTRY CHURCH YARD. 

NE8TO.V, CHriSHIUK. 

The words ‘In a G.iiiulry (liundiyard’ will bo 
for ever associated with one of tlie sweetest utter- 
ances in our English tony no, and dull and prosaic 
indeed must secun the words of any one wlio 
selects the same theme. The hand of a master 
has struck the lyre, and the measured strains will 
reverberate tlirouyh the ages, touching and sooth- 
ing human hearts witli tlieir liallowed tones. 
Gray has sung the hymn of our quiet dead, and 
we who fain would sing are silent listening to the 
pure notes. lie has told us tlie story of their 
tranquil slumbers as it will never be told again, 
and it would appear that there is ‘ luithing more 
to be said/ yet — standing here in God’s acre, and 
looking around upon tlie restiiig-])hices of some of 
those who liave stood side by side with me in 
Life’s battle— it seems to me lliat some brief 
reference to them might not piove altogetlier 
unprofitable or uninteresting. 

As I seat myself hard by the church porch, the 
shadow of the tower glides .slowly in among the 
tombs, and overcasts them one by one. A thrush 
that has been piping unseen in the branches of a 
wee]»ing (dm, drops quickly to the ground, hops 
lightly over a half-buried slab of md sandstone, 
and escapes with a momentary (hitter of his 
moss-brown wings into a neighbouring coppice. 
Village children released from school pass down 
the path and, wandering in among the tall grass, 
gather the nodding buttercups. Soon the familiar 
click of the west gate is heard, and I am again 
alone with my thoughts. 

The square church tower, which has kept watch 
century after century over the slec‘pers below, is 
massively built of red sandstone, and is embattled 
as if the builder had Contemplated the attacks of 
other than spiritual foes. The windows are 
narrow, and the door a marvel of strength. It 
is studded with mighty nails, and when the sexton 
has shot the sturdy bolts into their sockets, the 
belfry appears well fitte^jl to sustain a siege. It 
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may have .sustained many in its time ; but History 
is very retiiauit about this quiet corner of Old 
England. The church existed at the Norman 
(.’onquest, and there are curious Runic stones lying 
in the belfry, whicb were di.sintcrivd during the 
work of restoration, and which point to an early 
Saxon burial ground. A few miles away is a gigan- 
tic stone, whicii the legend siiith was launched from 
the hand of Thor, the niiglity Thunder god, and 
gave its name to the adjuccmt village, Thor- 
Stone Town (Tliurstuston). Hereabouts, too, were 
found a number of ekeletoii.s upon a jutting clilF 
.near the marsh. The boiie.s of one were of 
colo3.sal .size — the htader, piobably, of the band 
which fouglit and fell by the water’s edge when 
there was in>ne to sing of their valour. 

Since that reunite ]>eriod, stirring scenes liave 
been witnessed from this spot. Vessels with prows 
like the here • nonsters of stone wliich spring 
from each .side oi the tower have oftentimes grated 
upon the shingle and loosed their viking crews 
upon the land. Roman and Norman have left 
traces of tlicir pre.sence, and jisalm -singing Iron- 
sides have trooped to the beach in stern array ; 
but the churchyard is a.s though these things had 
never been. 

Year by year it has gathered in its harvest from 
tlie village. Generation after generation of rustics 
have toiled a brief space, and have been received 
into its friendly bosom. They have lingered here 
after service and have ‘ turned in ’ at twilight to 
smoke and meditate ; and at last, one by one, they 
have fallen out of the village circle to take up 
their abode here. 

An old man who 6l(!ep.s by the roadside yonder, 
and upon whose tomb ai e the familiar lines begin- 
ning ‘ llemeiiiber me as yofi pass by,* spent the 
greater portion of the last ten years of his life by 
his wife's grave. He came in the early morning 
and after removing any microscopic weed tbaii 
might have showed itself since the previoiMi 
evening, would light his pipe and solemniy 'coa* 
template the stones in Ins vicinity.* Her went 
regularly to his meals, and m regnlerljr^ 
his afterftoon nap on the grass by ^ 
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Shortly before his lost visit to the cherished spot, 
he requested me to decipher for him the dates 
upon several of the gravestones ; and we con- 
versed about many whom wc had known in life, 
and who had passed awiiy. 1 remarked that the 
churchyard was a very pretty place, and his face 
lighted up as he rejoined: ‘Ah, tuester, IVe 
always thought I should like to be buried here, 
for’ — looking aroundr->‘y(ni see, there such u 
splendid view from here.’ Tliis was uttered in 
good faith ; and the old man seemed convinced 
that neither cothn lid nor churchyard clods would 
* obstruct his view. Perhaps they don’t ! In a 
few brief weeks he came to his favourite haunt to 
stay, ‘Poor old William!’ — the flowers upon 
your grave have run wild long ago, and no one 
seems to remember you ns they pass by. 

The country churchyard' is not without the dust 
of those who have stood in the forefront of the 
battle. When the voice vvhicdi lias held the 
I senate enthralled, grows strangely silent ; when 
the pen of the great writer has fallen from his 
I nerveless fingers for ever, and tlie blinds are 
: closely drawn in the darkened chamber, tliey talk 
in subdued tones of the disposal of the casket 
which enshrined so much that was rare and 
noble, and which is now, alas ! but a casket, 
sp(jken of ns it. First one, and then another, 
remembers to liave heard him speak of a church- 
yard that he had known in his boyhood, where 
the atones were moss-grown and not always per- 
pendicular, but wherein was such j)eace that the 
very remembrance brought with it an inexplicable 
calm. And so it comes about that in the far dis- 
tant hamlet, where the fame of the dead is but a 
faint echo, the village boys and gdrls learn special 
I hymns, and the village organist practises the 
I solemn strains of the Dead March. 

There is one such reposing within a few paces 
of where I am sitting. He had fought long and 
grown gray, but his voice rang like a clarion to ! 
the last. On the very evening when the summons 
came, he was fighting a good figlit ; but he was 
aweary, and spoke of rest, A few minutes after- 
; wards he was bidilen to turn aside from the 
stimggle. When they brought him here, the organ 
pealed in an im wonted manner, a 7 id the church 
was filled with the scent of the (lowers they had 
hea|>e-d above him. Strange faces tlirongtHl the 
pews that day, and a vast multilude walked and 
crowded about the graves outside, but he who 
had been so strong was borne silently through 
their midst and left here with tears. More than 
one bishop and a long train of clergy led the way. i 
He was liot of their order ; but he had fought in ! 
the van for the pure and the true, and his place 
was hard to fill; 

A few steps away iS a plain cross of Yorkshire 
stone, half nidden m ivy, and as my gaze rests 
upon it, and my memory travels back, I see her 
whose name is inscribed on the base. Her hair 
WHS a mass' of burnished gold, and as she rode 
through the villajje street followed by her favour- 
ite collies, the yillagera would glance furtively 
; at ^er, and lurn iHid gaze until the bright hair 
blue riding-h«bit' were out of sight. She was 
yotw^g, and she was unmarried. Tht gossips 


called her eccentric, and 1 heard by chance of 
some of her eccentricities. The beggars who came 
to her gate were frequently invited in, and were 
treated as honoured guests, and served with a 
sumptuous repast On one occasion, when a poor 
shivering woman stopped at the front door t)f the 
villa, the ladv of the house came out, looked at the 
defenceless feet of her visitor, and straightway 
removed her own shoes and handed them to her. 
A rough young fcdh)W, who hud been in the habit 
of abusing his donkey told mo that he used to call 
at the villa every week for a silver coin, with 
which she bribed him to be kind to his beast. 
Eccentric, perhaps ; but there lived One once who 
did many uiifasliiouable things, and the world 
thought II im eccentric. 

She, too, was called suddenly away. There 
was an organ recital at the parish church one 
evening, and the whole of the village attended the 
unusual entertaimnent. Among tlie items on the 
programme was,* Oh for tlie Wings of a Dove,’ 
with the addendum, ‘ 15y special reejuost.’ When 
the piece was playeil, the ‘ eccentric ’ lady abruptly 
left the chiircli. The goldeu hair was seen in the 
village street no more, and the blinds of the villa 
were not raised next morning, for the lady had 
passed away suddenly during the night. It had 
been at her request that the special piece was 
played ; and, Jjelbre the day dawned again, the 
wings were hers. 

Under the slnule of a laburnum on my right 
rests one who was not less lovely in her life. As 
I think of her, the chamber where she 1/iy so long 
comes vividly into m 3 ' remembrance, and it seems 
tliat the last weaiy months she spent there were 
in reality her life, while all her preceding yearn 
were but an infinitesimal pait of her existence. 
The windows of the chamber had a pleasant out- 
look upon the village street ; but it was ordained 
for ‘Auntie’ that she should lie still for nearly 
a year, and that she should not have power to 
move her head even an inch. The right liand, too, 
had to lie motionless upon the counterpane. She 
was thus ])reclu(le(l from appi’oaching tlie window; 
but a mirror was so arranged as to show all that 
was passing below. It reflected a brilliant spec- 
tacle one day. They were holding the village 
carnival, and the gardens for miles around had 
yielded up their brightest blooms to crown the 
white waiuls of the processionists. The street for 
the moment became a moving mass of llowers, and 
as they passed beneath ‘Auntie’s’ windows the 
band paused, and the wuinls were lifted in greeting 
to her who would walk with them no more. On 
another day, as she lay there, the bells danced 
merrily in the steeple, and there was a sound of 
wdieels outside — for it liad been arranged that they 
.should come to her direct from the churcli. — Now, 
when jiuople lie dying their thoughts are apt to 
wander away to distant scenes. No heights are too 
ambitious for them. They will sometimes climb 
tlie stars, and mount and mount until even these 
are left far below. Some such thoughts may have 
occupied ‘Auntie’s’ mind — who knows? — for 
when the wedding party, all white-robed and 
radiant, came into the room, she burst into tears. 

Shortly before she came to lie there, the little 
girl who had always beei\ with her had ‘g^ne 
away.’ Slie explained that their eyes had been 
directed to the earth, and that the little one had 
been taken up so tliat a^ they etill looked at her 
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tiieir ^nze would also rest upon the j^olden pave- 
ment of the new city. ‘Auntie* spoke bravely ; 
but when the children raced past the house on 
their way from school, she would draw back from 
the window and cover her face with her hands. 
They had no portrait of tlic child when she went 
away ; but a great artist painted a picture of 
‘ Little Mrs Oamp,* and large engravings of it were 
scattered through the country. The quaint little 
figure Wfis so like the little girl whom ‘Auntie’ 
had known, that it was framed and liung at the 
foot of the bed. There was yet anotlier picture of 
a little girl looking at llie .stars, but * Juttle Mrs 
Gamp’ had the place of lionoiu-, and ‘Auntiu’.s’ 
glance rested upon lier continually. A lew days 
before she was tjvkeii out into the sunshine 
‘ Aiuitie’ had a .strange dream. She found herself 
looking for ‘ Little Mrs Gamp’ among a miiltitiide 
of strange people, and when at last she discovered 
the object of her seurcli, tlie littl** one lifted up a 
tear-stained face, and said that she had tlionght 
Auntie ‘ was never coming.’ 

It was found afterwards that she liad given 
directions that the furniture of her room should be 
re-arranged, and Ihe piclure.s removed, that .she 
might be the more easily forgotten. Her last 
wish was, however, disregarded. ‘ Little Mrs 
Gump ’ looks down upon the vacant bed. ‘ Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star!’ with her liead poised upon one 
hand, i.s still gazing reflectively \ipward.s at the 
blue — and the sunbeams wander in through the 
blinds and linger on the empty ])illow. 

Very tragic was the departure of one who Ik .sin 
tlie .south-W(*st corner of the eliureliyard. He was 
the village schoolmaster, and liud arranged to take 
the Suiulay evening servic.e for the organist of a 
neighbouring cliiircli. He langln^d as lie set out 
upon the journey, and was light t)f heart, as i.s 
often tlie fu.shion of tho.se who go fojth to die. 
The cliurch was many ceiitui'ies old, and storms 
innumerable had swept up from tlie sea and fallen 
upon it. Strange niutterings began to mingle 
with the service, and little gleams of light darted 
tlirongh the window.y and Icajied playfully on the 
walls. The luutterings ranidly swelled into u 
voice of terrible anger, and tlie lamps grew dim as 
the blinding flame hi.ssed p;ust the windows ; but 
the people still worshipped. It was the Almighty 
who Wius speaking, and tliey bowed before Him 
in Hi.s .sanctuary, having faith that their pleading 
ro.se clear above the raging of the .st(n-m. Long- 
drawn crashes, as of die pouring forth of an 
avalanclie of thuuderbolt.s, followed ; and many 
glanced fearfully upward, thinking that the tower 
had been torn away. The calm voice of the 
minister wa.s heard leading the lesson, ami, as he 
concluded, the organ gave out the strains of a 
familiar chant, and the congregation rose to sing 
the ‘ Magnificat’ The triumphant ascription, 

‘ My soul doth magnify tlie Lord,’ ascended — and 
thyn they stopped, for ‘ at the voice of His thunder 
they were afraid.’ As the words left their lips, a 
fierce light was all about them, and they were 
; flung back in their seats, deafened by the blast 
which shook the. building. The \vall of the 
church was ripped across, as one would tear a 
piece of old parchmemt, and mortar and rubbisli 
weftf hurled through the air and rattled into the 
pews in the darkness — for the lamps had gone out. 
Then out of the silence \ras heard the voice of i 
one praying aloud, and Ifoere was a sudden tramp- 


ling of feet in the ui.sle8. Many had i^iuted, but 
at last all save two gained the open air. One of 
the tw*^© who remained in the church all that night 
WQA the schoolmaster. I saw him iieift day lying 
as he had . fallen back from the stool, with his 
finger.s extended just as tliey had left the keys of 
the instrument. There were pulpit references 
afterwards, and the preachers spoke of one who in 
olden times was wiiirled heavenwards with chariot 
I and liorses of light. 

I Tlius, as 1 look around, grave after grave tells 
me its stoiy. ‘ For here w’e have no continu- 
ing city’ is written on an ancient monuuient 
directly in front of me ; and us I look stcad- 
fa.stly uptm them the words seem to repeat them- 
1 selve.s again and again in solemn tones. Names 
I which follow with the explanatory ‘Wife of 
I the above,’ ‘ Daughter of the above,’ ‘ Son of the 
[ above,’ force themselvQs upon my notice, and I 
I find my.^tdf counting the spaces wdiich intervened 
I as tlie}^ fell one by one into eternity, just as tiny 
! drops of rain fall into tbc ocean. The inscriptions 
are as words from the silent land, spoken by those 
who have journeyed thither. 

It i.s good for us that tlmv have lived— ay, and it 


is good for us that they have died ; out of the tomb 
of our shattered hop(?s, out of the bitter (feptli of 
our pain, spring purer thoughts and nobler aims. 
\\"e take up tlie hurdens of our tasks again, and 


W'e take up tlie burdens of our tasks again, and 
treat] the siony road of life, with lacerated feet 
and bleeding hearts ; but our gaze i.s lifted to the 
liglited landscape beyond, mid the voices of our 
beloved dead are ever bidding us ‘ be patient !’ 

Side by side w'ith the highway of life, but far 
removed from the dust and turmoil of the road, 
lies the Country Churcliyard. The spring flowers 
hltmm early above the dead ; the summer sun 
looks down upon the grassy mounds, and tinges 
the toiiiha at eventide with its ‘ parting gleam,’ 
the autumn leaves full thick uiion them ; the 
w'inter* fuld.s '*6 wldte W’ings over them. So 
the season.s cc and go, and they make no sign. 
Tlie strife and the battle are not for tliem. 

Daily the tides of life ro ebbing and flowing beside theiu. 
'J'how aids of throbbing hoax’ts, where theirs are at rest 
and for ever, 

Tliousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are 
busy. 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from 
their laViour.s, 

'J'houHands of weary feet, where theirs have completed 
their journey. 

xV DEAD RECKONING. 

CHAPTER XI. j 

No one spoke for a moineiit or two after Margery j 
had blurted out her ncw^s. Then for the second 
time Karovsky said : ‘ There is still one way of i 


escape open to you.’ 

‘ And that is ’ 


paid Gerald again. 


‘For me to persona te you#’ 

‘ 0 monsieur ! ’ ciica Clara, a flash of hbpe 
leaping sudvlcnly into her eyes. 

‘Karovsky, are you mad i’ , ; 

‘Pardon; I think not; but one can never hie ; 
quite sure. Listen ! These men who are eomha^i; 
to arrest you are strangers to you, dr rather^: 3^ 
are a stranger to them; they JiaVc naVdi* 8e$ 'dy# 
on you before. I will answer 
will go yith them; and befow 
discover their mistake, you Will he fai iytt 


yi 
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‘And the conseanenres to ydiiiself 1* 

* A few hours’ ctctention — nothiuf? more. Toui 
English police know me not’ J'htn he added 
with a shrug* *At St IVtcishnig or Beilin, ma 
foi, it might be somowlut difFauit’ 

‘Karovsky, yoiiT offci is a noble one, and the 
risk to youiselt uiiglit be gicatti than you stem to 
think In ari} cast, J cannot accent it’ 

‘Gerald, for m> sikc ’’ imploicd his wife 
‘As I said beloie, I am tiled oi tins lite of 
perpetual hile and seek Let it en 1 , I am leady 
to face the woist ’ 

‘No, no ! Would you couit a Itlon’b doom, }ou 
who'ie innoitnct will one day be pio\ed to the 
woild?’ 

‘Vons a\c7 raison, maliine, said the Russian 
Then piling his Inn Is on Gci ill’s shouldtis, 
said ‘Go, Biookt, my inuid, hide ^ouisclf 
elsewheic foi a littk turn, uid leave mo to iact 
the^c bloo Ihoun Is ’ 

Picot, wh) hid been listening an 1 w it lung in 
the bukgionnl, now i imc boldly foiwuid It 
was cnongli foi the kiiil lu iiUd in unite bank to 
know that his Inciids were in tioubk ‘1 hi\t 
une petite chainbit cn haut ’ he sail to Gtiild 
‘Come wjth me, monsRui, and 1 will hide )ou’ 
‘ITes, yes, gi, demst, with Me nsu ui Picot,’ 
urged Ills wife, hii bt^utilul ey<s dinged with 
anguislied intieUy 

‘ For youi sake, let it be is }ou wisli,’ answeitd 
Gel aid sully 

At thib ]unctuie there eame i loud knocking at 
some door below stiiis 

‘Vene/, monsieiii— iite, mU ’’ snd Pi ot 
Geiuld hastily kissed Ins wile, ^upm I the 
Russian’s haul for a moment, ml then lollowed 
the niouutebink 

‘ It will not be wise to k< cj> oui fi lends waiting,’ 
sail Kaiovaky Then tuiimig to Aliss I’niidy 
‘Madame, will you oblige me by t iking diuj,^t of 
these tnflc'j for a little while d lA ith thit lie 
handed hei a card ease, i pocket book btufled with 
papers, and a buiieli ol ke \s 

* They w ill be might > e h \ c i if they ge t them out 
of hcic,’ muttered Miss I’nmb\ u the aituhs 
disappeared in the ctipieious dcptlis oi s me 
hidden pocket 

The knocking w is lepcatel in louder and moic 
imperative terms than be foi 

‘Let the door be opened,’ Mid Kaio'vsky to 
Margery, then he adduHsed a few woids huiiiedlj 
in alow ione to Mjh Biooke 
The dooi at the foot of the stuns, wlneli 
Maigery in her alirm bid taken tin pieemtion to 
fasten, had apparently been oiigmall} put lime 
with the view of more effectually Ktpaiatni» the 
upper part of the houbc liom the iowei, probably 
at a time when the doiuieile was divided between 
two families This dooi ‘Margc'r) now unbolted 
without a woid, and without a woid, aftei 
flashing a buira eye in hci fare, a sergeant of 
oliee and two men pubhed paat hei and tiamped 
eavily up stairs 
‘Ml Gemld Brooke, commonly known by the 
Uameof StewartV said the sergeant interiogitivcly 
as he advanced into the loom, while his two men 
took up positions close to the door. 

The Russian tumfd — he had been in the act 
of lighting a cigaxH^te at the fireplace. ‘ Who are 

a j sir, and bv wnat nght do you intrude into 
ajuirtmentf’ he demanded haughtily. 

, . . 


The sergeant went a step or two nearer and 
hiying a hand on his sliouldei, said ‘Gerald 
Brooke, you are ebaiged on a warrant with the 
wilful inurdei of the Baron Otto von Rosenbfrg 
on the 28th ot June last at Beaulieu, near King’s 
Harold, and j’-ou will have to considei yourself 
as my pi isoiu i ’ 

The Russian dropped lim ngarettc ‘There ra 
borne strange mistake,’ he said ‘I never either 
•^iw or spoke to the B.iion \on Rosenberg on the 
JSth of 1 ist I line ’ 

‘All iip,lit, sir, you ran explain about that 
somewhere else , but I should achisc you to say 
Ub little ns possible ]ust now ’ 

One of the nun had uhaneed into the room, 
ind now drew the office I’s attention ‘1 say, 
scif^mnl,’ lie w ] iis]h icd, ‘ tin gent don’t beem to 
iiiswci miieli to the punted deseiiption, dots 
he 

‘ Idiot ’ ’ w bisjiered b ic k the otliei , ‘ as if i man 
(ouldnt d)c his bin and mikt hib lx aid and 
moustube glow an^ sliapi be liked’ Ik bides, we 
kiu w befoit li iiid tliat lu w is chsguisi d, and tins 
is tlic loom where we were told wc should find 
him 

\Micn the serge int turned again, ( hiia was 
htanding htioic Kaicnsk} with a hind renting on 
i leh of Ins bhouldcis 

‘Aon see,’ whispered the sugcini to his 
subjidnutc ‘AVtweic toll Inswih v^ is luing 
hcK with him, ns well «is an cldeil} lul> the 
aunt lie ’s the ^c nt wc w ml, nul no mistake’ 

‘I shill only bt awa) ioi a lit h while, eaia 
mn,* sud Kiio\sk>, as he drew C’liia to him 
J Ol a moment Im head Ksted igiiiibt Ins 
shoulder, then his lips lightl) touched hex tore 
he id 

Slu iuine 1 iiom him, and binking on i (oueh, 
I buiud her lace in her hands 

lvaio\sky chew hiinseli up to his full height 
‘2Sow, 611 , I am at }oui btiMee,’ lie baid to the 
Hcigeaiit 

A moment later, and the three women were 
lelt ih ne 

‘lluy he (lever uns, they be’’ sad Alargcry 
with a ehiiekle a®* tlie sound of the letiealing 
footsteps died away 

‘How noble, liow magnanimous of Aloiisicm 
Ivtiiovsky ’’ exclaniud Miss Piimby *1 shall 
n(\ei think ill of tlie RiiBsiaiis agiiii ’ 

‘IVow IS the oppoitinnt> foi Gei ild to get 
iw u,’ said ( laia ‘IJie police may die over 
then mistake at aii> moment’ Her hand was on 
the door, wlun budclcnly tlieii was a sound winch 
eaiised all tliiec to slut and stare at each other 
with eyes full of teiioi It was the sound of 
uniamiliai footstejis useending tlie stairs Mrs 
Biooke shrank buck as the dooi ojifiud and 
George (holtoii entered the loom ‘You’* she 
g isptd 

‘B\en so,’ he answeied as he glimced lound the 
room ‘ It IS long sinee w e met lust ’ 

‘Not since the day you eiushed iny husband’s 
portrait under yoin heel 

‘As I have now eiuslied your bunband him- 
self ’ 

‘What do you mean V 

‘Clmi Biooke, the hour of niy leveiige hits 
striicL You slighted me once, but now iny turn 
lias come. It was tbiough my cffoits that your 
husband was tracked to tlrlfs place. It was 1 who 
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gilve information to the police. Never could there 
be a sweeter revenge than mine.* 

‘Can such wickedness exist unsmitten by 
Heaven !’ 

After that first glance round, he had never 
taken his eyes from Clara’s blanched face. He 
spoke with a venomous intensity which lent to 
every word an added sting. 

* Don’t I just wish I was a man, instead of a 
great hulking good-for-nothing girl !’ muttered 
Margery, half to Mi.ss Priinby and half to herself, 
as she defiantly rolled up the sleeves of her tered between lii.s teeth. 

cotton gown. Gerald, his wife, and Miss Priinhy retired into 

For a little space, the two stood gazing at each the farther room and cdo.sed the folding-doors, 
other in silence. Margery was back by this time, carrying a small 

Clara’s heart beat painfully, but her eyes blazed coil of rope, 
into his full of scorn and defiance. Then she ‘Good child. — Now hold this — so/ said Picot, 
said : ‘ George Crofton, believ(‘ me or not, but as be placed the revolver in Margery’s hand and 
my husband is as innocent of the crime laid to stationed her about a couple of yards from 
his charge as I am. It is not he who is a (’rofton. ‘If you see that man stir from his 
murderer, but you who are one after this night’s chair, press your finger against this leetle thing, 
work-in heart if not in deed.’ and — pouf — he will never stir again. Hold him 

A sneering laugh broke from his lips, ‘I was steady — so. You have no fear - liein 
quite prepared to hear that rigmarole,’ he said. ‘Why, o’ course not,’ laughed Margery. ‘It 

‘ It was only to be e.Kpected that you should swear would do me good to shoot the likes o’ him.* 
to liis innocence. It is pr)8.sible you may believe With a dcxlerity that seemed as if it might 
in it — wives will believe anyfliiug.’ have been derived from long practice, Picot now 

Put Clara’s ears, of late over on the alert, had proceeded to bind Crofton .securely in his chair, 
heard a certain Round. With a low cry she ‘You scouudiel ! yon shall siifier for this,* 
sprang to the door ; hut before slu* could reach it, muttered the latter between his teeth, 
it was opened from without, and Gerahl, acconi- ‘A' la bonne heiu’e, monsieur, ’ responded the 
panied by Picot, appeared on the threshold. mouiitehank airily. Then perceiving a corner of 

OroRon fell hack as if he had seen a face from a handkerchief protruding from his pocket, he 
the tomh. ‘ lly what fiend’s trick have I been drew it forth, and tearing a narrow strip off it, 
fooled P he cried. he proceeded to firmly bind the other’s wrists; 

‘There stands the villain who betrayed yon,’ then making a ban<Iage of the remainder, he 
exclaimed the young wife, pointing to CToftoii covered his mouth with it and tied it in a double 
with outstretched linger, knot at the back of hia neck. ‘Ah, ha! that do 

‘He! My cousin! Impoasible.’ the trick,’ he laughed. ‘How found you your- 

‘ It may not be too late yet,’ exclaimed Crofton self? Very comfortable— hein ?’ 
as he sprang to one of the windows and tore aside Margery, who had watched the operation with 
the curtain. But next instant, with a bound like great gle , • ow gave back the revolver and retired 
tljat of a tiger, Picot had Hung himself on him to the inner room. Picot sat down a little way 
and had gripped his neck as in a vice with both from his prisomu’, but for the present took no 
his sinewy hands. The other was no match in <’iirtlier notice of him. He had heard a footstep 
point of Btreiigth for tin; mountebank ; and before on ihe stairs a minute or two previously, and 
he knew wlnit had happened he found himself rightly judged lljat Gerald was already gone, 
on his back on the lioor, half-choked, with Picot From the first day of taking up their abode at 
kneedirig on his che.st and regarding him with a No. 5 Pyiiini’s Buildings, Clara and her husband 
sardonic grin. had prepared tliemsidvcs for an emergency like 

Clara, with a natural impulse, had clung to her the present one. They were always ready for 
husband’s arm. Miss Priiuby and Margeiy were immediate fiigbt, and had arranged the means for 
too startled to utter a word. communication in case of an enforced separa- 

Picol’s hand went to some inner pocket and tion. 
drew from it a small revolver ; then rising to At the end of a few minutes Margery returned, 
his feet, he said to Crofton: ‘Oblige me by carrying a folded ] taper, which she gave to Picot, 
standing up, monsieur, and by taking a seat in at the Fame time whispering a few hurried words 
that chair, or in one leetle minute you are a dead in his ear. ’I’he mountebank nodded and smiled 
man.* and kisseil the tips of his fingers. Then the gitl 

Crofton, with a snarl like that of some half- went back, aiitl the two men were left alone, 
cowed wild animal, did as he was bidden. But presently both of them heard the footsteps ^ 

• Gerald stepped quickly forward ami lai<l a of more persons than 0118 descending the fitairS: ' 
hand on Picot’s arm. ‘What would you do?* he Picot listened intently till the sound had died ; 
asked. away, and then proceeded to light a cigarette. Of ; 

‘ Shoot him like the dog he is, if he move but Crofton, sitting there bound and gag^d, he to^k ;; 
one finger. If “he move not — tie him up — gag not the slightest apparent notice. , . i 

him— and leave hiin here till you, monsieur, have A quarter of an hour passed thus, and , lidth i 
tjiue to get away.* # the exception of a footfall now and than ill/ 

Then addressing himself to Margery, hut with- court below no sound brok# the aliened, the 
out taking his eyes for an instant off Crofton, he end of that time, Picofs cigai^tte being 
eaid ; *My good Marmot, in my room up-stairs he rosfl; pushed back hia chair, clipped j 


you will find one piece of rope. Bring him here. 
D<‘pechez-vou8 — auick.’ 

Margery needed no second bidding. 

Then the mountebank said to Gerald : * You 
must not stop here any longer, monsieur; the 
police may come back at any moment.’ 

‘Yes — come, come,’ urged Clara. ‘Another 
minute, and it may be too late.’ 

‘George, I did not deserve this at your hands,* 
said Gerald with grave Radnes.s to his cousin. The 
only answer was a scowl and an execration mut- 
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his head, and after a last examination of his 
prisonev’s bonds, he marched out of the room 
without a word, and so down-stairs and out of 
the house, Jfirst shutting behind him the door 
which divided the upper rooms from the ground 
floor. 

Left alone, George Crofton began at once to 
struggle desperately to free liimself, but all to no 
purpose. After a little time, however, he dis- 
covered that the chair in which he was bound 
moved on casters, and this discovery put an idea 
into his head such as would not have entered 
it under other circumstances. Tlje room was 
lighted by a lamp on a low table, and to this 
table lie managed by degrees to slide his chair 
along the floor. Then setting his teeth hard, and 
ati'etching his arms to the fullest extent his bonds 
would allow’ of his doing, he held his wu’ists over 
the flame of the lami:), and kept them tliore iiii- 
flinchingly till the oukrrnost coil of the ligature 
which bound them was burnt through. When 
once bis bands were at liberty, very few minutes 
sufficed to make him a free man. 

‘ My revenge is yet to come, Gerald Brooke,’ be 
said, aloud as be paused at the door and took a 
last glance round. ‘It is but delayed for a little 
while, and every day’.s delay wdll serve but to 
make it sweeter at the last.’ 


Linden Villa had now come to a pass that might 
almost be termed desperate. 

Stephanie brought ner roulades to an end with 
a grand crash ; then turning half round she said 
in her clear metallic tones : * Have you anything 
to talk about, nion ange'^ Have you nothing to 
say to me?’ Her husband’s back was towards her 
as he sat brooding sullenly in front of the fire. 
‘ It is not often that you stjiy at home of an even- 
ing, and wdien you do — chut ! 1 might as well be 
alone.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ What would you 
have me talk about? Our debts — our difficulties — 


CHAPTER XII. 


We are back once more at Linden Villa. It is a 
March evening, and the clock has just struck nine. 
George Crofton is smoking a cigar, and gazing 
fixedly into the fire, seeing pictures in the glowing 
embers which are anything but pleasant ones, if 
one may judge by the lowering expression of his 
face, lie looks haggard and careworn, aru.l is no 
longer so fastidious with regard to bis per.s(»nal 


‘Why not?’ she broke in quickly. ‘If you 
talked about them a little ofteiier, it might be all 
the better. You seem neither to know nor care 
anything about them. You are out from morning 
till night. It is I who have to promise, to cajole, 
to lie, first to one person and then to uiiutber who 
come here demanding money when I have none to 
give them. Oh, it is a charming life — mine ! 
N’importe. It will eml itself in a little while.’ 

‘What do you mean? A\duit now trick are you 
hatching now?’ lie demaiided. 

‘It is nothing new— it has been in my liead for 
along lime. JShall I tell you what it is? Why 
not?’ Tlie fingers of one hand were still resting 
oil the piano. She struc k a note ov two carelessly, 
and then wtuit on speaking as quietly as though 
she were inentioiiing some trilling detail of every- 
day life. ‘One evening, cheri, when you come 
home you M ill not find nnv, 1 .shall be gone. This 
life suits me no longer. I W’ill change it all. I will 
go back to the life 1 used V) love so Nvell. 1 have 
iuul a letter. Signor Veiitelli is at Brussels; he 


prays to me to return to him. I shall go. You and 
I, my friend, can no longer live tccgetlicr. It will 
bo better for both that M'e should part.’ Again her 
lingers struck a note or tM’o careh-ssly. 

Ciofton M’as roused at last. He started to liis 
feet with an imprecation and faced his wife. 
‘Wliat confounded stuff and nonsense you are 
talking, Steph,’ he exclaimed. ‘As if 1 believed 
a M'ortl of it ! ’ 

‘Do I ever say that I will do a thing M’heu I 
do not intend doing it ? ’ she quietly asked. — In bis 
oM'u mind lie m'us obliged to ci.>niess that she did 
not. — ‘We have made a mistake, you 'and I, and 
have found it out in lime,’ she resumed. ‘ We can 
be fricnd.s, always friends — why not ? But you 
will go your way, and 1 mine ; that is all.’ 

The cold indifl'erenee of her lone and manner 
stung him to the quick. Evidently she was 
minded to east him off as carelessly as slie M’ould 
an old glove. The sullen lire in liis heart blazed 
up in a moment. He leaved this M’oman after a 
fasliiou of his oM’n, and was in noNvise inclined to 
let her go. * What you say is utter nonsense. 1 
M’ould have you remember that you are my wu'fe, 
and that I can claim you as such anywhere and 
everywhere.’ • 

‘And do you iimigino that if I v^ere twenty 
times a M’ife 1 should allow you or any other man 
to claim me us such again.st my will !’ demanded 
Steph M'ith a contemptuous JuUgli. ‘Tzu! tzu ! 
my friend, you talk like a child.’ 

They were standing face do face, and for 
moments they stared at each other without speak- 
ing ; but the clear resolute light that shone out of 
Steph’s eyes cowed, for i^time at least, the fitful, 


appearance as he used to be. Dissipation lias set 
its unmistakable seal upon him ; he has tlie air of 


its unmistakable seal upon him ; he has tlie air of 
a man who is going slowly but surely doMUihill. 

His wife is amusing lierself somewhat li.stlessly 
at the piano. There ia a slightly worn look about 
her eyes, and the lino of her lip.s looks tliinnor arnl 
more hard set than it was wont to <lo. Married 
life had not brought Stephanie the happiness, or 
even the content, slie had looked forward to. The 
awakoniag had come soon, and had not been a 
ple^ut one. Not long had it taken her ht 
Siscover that she had mated herself Mutli an in- 
veterate gambler, if not Muth soinething worse. 
So long as plump young pigeons were to be hud for 


the plucking, mattei's had gone on sM'immingly at 
Linaen Villa. There had been no luck of money, 
and Stephanie had never cared to inquire too 
curiously how it had been come by. But after a 
time Crofton’s wonderful luck at cards began to be 
commented upon; people began to be shy of play- 
ing at the same table with him; pigeons M^ere 
warned to avoid him ; and when, one unfortunate 
evening^ he was deteefbd cheating at the club, and 
unmasM by a member doverer in that particular 
line than himself, his CtTJter in that spliere of life 
came to an end for ever. But his ambition had 
not been satisfied with the comparatively small 

f siins of the card-table ; he had bet heavily on the 
^ t Leger and-other races, and had been unfortunate 
& oil So far he hfid been able to meet his racing 
but tlio doing so had exhausted the 
of luQ available resources, and mUtters at 
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duagerous gleam flickering redly in her husband’s 
bloodshot orbs, os though it were a re (lection from 
some Tophet below. 

George Crofton turned away, and crossing to 
the sideboard, poured liiiimelt out a nuantity of 
brandy. ‘You would be a fool, Steph, to leave 
me a.s you talk of doing, were it only for one 
thing,’ he said dryly. He seemed to have quite 
recovered his ecpianimity, and was choosing a 
cigar as he 8j»oke. 

‘ If it pleases me to be a fool, why not ? ' 

‘Has it never oecurretl to you that any morning 
the newspapers may tell us that my cousin, 
Gerald Brooke, lias been captiirod ? Every day, 
that is the first ik'Ws I look for.’ 

‘All, bull! you mock yourself. Your cousin 
will never be arrested now ; he has got safe away 
to some foreign country longgigo.’ 

‘You have no ground for saying that. Any 
hour may bring the tidings of liis capture, and 

then But yon know already what the 

result of his conviction would be to you and 
me. Beeehley Towers and six thousand a year - 
nothing le.ss.’ 

‘You deceive 5 '“ourself,’ re.snined Stepli. ‘Von 
are waiting for what will never ha])pen. Nine 
months have passed since the murder, and the 
crime is half forgotten. You let (hn’alil Brooke 
slip through your fingers once ; but you wdll 
never have the chimce of doing .so again. — Let 
U.S come hack to realities, to the things we 
can touch. Dreams never had any charms fur 
me.’ 

He went back L) the fireplace with his cigar, 
and took up a position on the hearth-rug. ‘As 
you say — let us stick to renlitit-s ; it may perhaps 
be the wisest,’ he went on. ‘What, then, Aould 
you think, what would you .say, if 1 were to 
t(*ll you as ft fact tliat in le.ss than ' .six weeks 
from to-day I .shall be in possession of ten 
thousand poumls?’ 

‘I should both think and say that it was not 
a fact, but a ilream, a • what do you call it ? — a 
Will-o’-the-wisp.’ 

‘And yet it is not a dream, but a sober solid 
fact, as ft very abort time will prove.’ 

She raised luu’ eyebrows ; evidently, she was 
incredulous. ‘ You made .sure that you would 
win two tlionsand pounds at Doncaster, wbeivas 
you contrived to lose five bundredt You were 
just as certain that you would win’ 

‘What T am referring to now has nothing to 
<lo with borseraeiiig,’ be broke in impatiently. — 
‘Listen!’ be added; and with that be planted 
himself a.stride a chair and confronted her, ntat- 
ing his arms on the back of it and ])uffing 
occasionally at his cigar a.s he talked. ‘I am 
about to tell you soinctbing wliicli it wa.s my 
intention not to liave sjioken about till later on ; 
but it matters little wlietber you are told now 
or a mouth hence.’ He moveil his chair nearer 

her, and when he next spoke it wft.s in a lower 
voice: ‘The young Earl of beamington, who is 
enormoiiBly rich, is to be married on the 27th 
of next month. .On the Mtli of April one of 
the partners in a certain well-known firm of 
London jeweller.s, a«companied by an ns.'^istunt, 
wiiksturt for the EarPa seat in the north carrying 
with him jewelry of the value of over twenty 
thonsan(( pounds, for the purpose of enabling his 
lordship to select certain presents for his bride. 


That box of jewelry will never reach its destina- 
tion.’ 

Stephanie wjw staring at him with wide-open 

eyes. ‘You w’ould not’ she exdaimed, and 

then she pau.sed, 

‘ Yes, i would, and will,’ he answered with a 
sinister smile. ‘I and certain friends of mine 
have planned to make that box our own. The 
whole scheme is cut and dried ; all the arrange- 
ments in connec.'tion with the joinney are known 
to ns ; and so carefully have our plans been 
worked out, that it is next to impossible tlmt we 
.should fail.* 

‘And yon, George Crofton, my hneband, have 
sunk to this-- that you would become a common 
robber, a thief, a voleur 1* 

His face darkened ominously, and the gash in 
his lip looked as large again as it usually did. 
‘ What woubl you have ^ ’ be asked with a snarl. 
j‘JMy cursed ill-luck has driven me to it. I 
cannot .starve, neither will L’ 

For a little while neither spoke. 

‘ I didn't think you woubl take my news like 
this, Stepb,’ be said pre.^eiitly. ‘Tbiuk of the 

r rizc ! IIow i.s it possilde for a man fixed as 
am to resist trying to make it bis own ? One 
I half comes to me betumise the plan i.s mine, but 
of cour.se I ean’l work without confedc^rates. My 
share will be worth ten thousaml at the very 
least ; and then, hey pre.sto for the New World 
and a fre.sli start in life with a clemi slate! — What 
.say yon, 8Te],h V 

‘At pre.'^eiit, I say nothing more than 1 have 
said alrea<]y,’ she answered coldly. ‘I must hvave 
time to think.’ 


I iMOl NTAlN LIONS AND WOLVES. 

I Tiii-: Mountain Lion of North America is one of 
the most (buigevous of the wild animals which 
I are found i . the mouiitain.s of the Far West 
I Although t'aiiu<l a lion, yet this animal bears no 
resemblance to the African lion except so far as 
I iUs fiercenes.s is concerned. It really belongs to 
j the .‘^ame family as the wild-cat or catamount, 
but i.s of much gre{»ter size, generally being about 
] a.s large in body and limb as a full-grown sheep- 
dog. It i.s rarely seen in the vicinity of settle- 
ments, except driven thither by liiinger, when it 
will attack cattle, sheej), horsei*, or poultry, and at 
tim(?s human beings. Btit, as a g('iieral thing, if , 
iu.*t iuole.sted it will nut attack Inuiian beings; 
though, if wouuded, Iheiv^ i.s no animal whicdi will 
make a more ile.speratc' fight, regardless of conse- 
(juenees. It cannot be diiven oil' from an attack 
a.s long a.s life lasts ; it must be killed to be 
beaten. Its chief peculiarity is its cry, winch 
the most experienced hiintei’ lias at times mistaken 
for the wail of n child in flistress. Tins feature 
makes tlie beast more dangerous, especially if he 
should establi.sh his lair in vicinity of a settle- ' 
ment, because, unless a pei'son is an old-timer, he : 
will be deceived by that cry whenever he heata ; 
it. It i.s the most perfect imitation of a child’s,; 
wail of lament I ever heard, more perfect than ;i 
the cleverest mimic could utter. ■ ' • 

AVell do I remember the first time J ever IxeaM 
it. On a winter’s night sevej^ years while ' 
residing in an isolated place in the l 

was awjkened by that cry. Witbopt, i, eebond 
thought I bounded from my bed the J 
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tion of finding the lost child. As I was opening 
the door the cry was repeated; this time it was 
plain and distinct, and apparently very near to 
the door. I searched the near vicinity thoroughly, 
but failed to find any child in distress, and was 
on the point of returning to my bed, when niy 
attention was called to the fact that the watchdog, 
one which had never failed to sound an alarm at 
the approach of any person or animal in the night, 
had not in this instiince harked, nor was he at 
his accustomed post near tlie door of the house. 
But instead, I found him cowering in his kennel, 
apparently terror-stricken. This to me was inex- 
plicable until the next morning, when I saw the 
tracks in the snow of the beast’s feet, larger than 
the footprints of any ordinary-sized dog. 

At another time 1 had the opportunity of 
observing the effect on a horse when ridtlen near 
a inonntiun lion. It was lute one night in the 
autumiL I was riding along a lonely mountain 
road, and when only about two miles from the 
town or mining camp, I heard the cry of tlie 
mountain lion. My horse at once showed fear 
and refused to move forward. Ills trembling was 
i so intense that he fairly shf)ok me in the saddle. 
To whip and spur he paid no attention. Indeed, 
it was' only by the strongest effort that I could 
prevent him from turning Jind bolting in the direc- 
tion we bad come from. A crashing in tlie brush 
a short distance in advance of me increased the 
horse’s fear and restiveness to such an extent as 
almost to unhorse me. We both knew full well 
what that crashing meant ; but I also was well 
satisfied that the beast would not trouble us, 
because I knew that only a short distance across 
the hill was a slaughter-house, whither I judged 
the terror of the mountains was journeying. 
Although quite a cold night, I fouml my horse 
sweating as freely because of its fright as if 1 had 
ridden on a dead run for miles. 

Another experience, and involuntary meeting 
with a mountain lion which I had one night 
when afoot, proved to me concluaively that 
although dangerous when wounded, it would 
not attack a man as a rule if not provoked. I 
was walking along an unfrequented mountain 
trail about ten o’clock when 1 Iieard the li»ni’.s 
cry in the woods not far from me. ''I’o say 
that I was nervous does not express my feel- 
ings, for I was scared, the more so because 
I happened to be entirely unariued. Kor the 
first time for yeara 1 had lent my trusty re- 
volver,' which by day always rested in its scabbard 
on my right hip, and by njglit was carefully 
placed under my pillow. But there was no help 
for me ; the road I was travelling led home, 
and although the cry sounded in julvance of me, 
yet I would rather walk on and run my chances 
with the lion, than retrace my steps, and hear 
the jeers and scoffs of my late companions nt 
whiit they and myself would consider an act of 
cowardice. Besides, Elie thought that his majesty 
might not be going to^ cross my path at all was 
quite consoling. 

All doubt, however, on this subject was removed 
when the moon came out from behind a cloud, 
and almost at the same instant the lion sprang 
into the road from the brush not more than 
fifteen feet in frodl of me. Then all the stories 
I ; had heard abont its ability to cover forty-five 
down an inclined pfanc, and 


twenty-five feet on a level, flashed through my 
mind as I stood rooted to the spot with my eyes 
riveted on those of the intruder. Talk about 
balls of living fire! Why, I thought that lion’s* 
eyes looked us large as two suns on a midsummer 
day and equally as brilliant. It was only for a 
minute nt most ; but it seemed an hour before he 
turned in a very dignified manner and trotted 
up the side-hill. 

The largest mountain lion I ever saw was one 
killed by a hunter in tJjc Black Hills, which 
measured seven feet from tip of nose to tip of 
tail, or over five feet and a half from tip of liose 
to root t)f tail. Miners and hunters fear meeting 
a grizzly or cinnamon bear less than the mountain 
lion, because of the latter’s ability to spring such 
a long distance, and to cliiiib trees as quickly ns 
a cut. Its jaws are^very strong, and set with very 
sharp teeth ; while its feet aie armed with claws 
stronger, longer, and sharper than those possessed 
by any animal except it be tbe tiger or panther. 

Another animal seen on tbe western prairies 
which has a peculiarity in its cry, howl, or bark, 
wbicliever you like to call it, for it resembles 
all at once, is tlie cayote wolf. This animal is 
the direct opposite to tbe niountain lion in all 
its chajacteri.stics except its partiality for poultry. 
K either is it possessed of any ot tbe savage 
cjualilies of tlie timlier or gray wolf. It is really 
more like a fox both in nature and ‘appearance 
and size, but gets its name of wolf because of the 
peculiar noise it makes. One of these animals 
wlicii howling at night makes such a racket that 
a ‘tenderfoot’ woubl be convinced there were a 
thousand of them round. AVbcn hungry, they will 
sneak into a camp at night and steal bacon or 
boots, bri«He.s, or an V thing made of leather. But 
tbe lea.st movement will scare them away ; they 
won’t even make a light witli a dog. 

On the plains and mountains we find three 
distinct varieties of wolves. First, tbe little 
cowardly cayote ; next, tbe gray pi’airie wolf ; 
and last, tbe brown gaunt timber wolf. Tbe two 
last varieties have been known in exceptional 
case-s, when in large jiacks, to attack people ; but 
usually they are cfuiteiit with committing depre- 
dations on sheep-folds and chicken roosts. In 
1«70, on tbe prairies in Western Kansas, I knew 
of cases where tbe gray wolves bad followed 
calves and "yearlings, and by jumping on their 
haunches and cutting tbe muscles of their hind- 
legs with their sharp fangs, dragged them down 
and killed many young stock-cuttle. Every 
cowboy when in winter-ciiuirters will be found 
provided with a good supply of stryclinine ; and 
when they find the carcase of a calf or otlier 
creature killed by wolvov?, they poison the meat ; 
and on tbe next night, when the pack come to 
finish their feast, many of them full as prey to 
the cowboy’s poison, and their bodies being found 
on the morrow, are skinned. The hides of tbe 
gray and timber wolves are valuable, but those 
of the cayote are almost worthless. 

Nearly all tbe States and Territories pay a 
reward for killing wolves ; and many hunters 
in years gone by used to live on the buffalo 
and cattle ranches all winter through, and give 
their entire attention to killing wolves fo5 4he 
buuntj" and value of their hides. The larger 
vax'ieties will when wounded fight hard, and often 
fight dogs that pursue nthem, to the sorrow of 
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lliO dogs and their owners, for almost invariably 
they are killed because of the intense strengtli 
in the wolfs jaws and extreme length of their 
fangs. In fighting, these wolves do not show 
any of the tenacity poasessed by bulldogs, their 
method being n series of (piick snajm as they 
attempt to escape from their pursuers. Rarely 
are \|’olvo8 seen in the daytime, except the cayote; 
but the traveller will see ninny of these as he 
rides over the Western prairies. Wolves use<l 
to be found at night following in the trail of 
any buffalo that may have been mortally wounded 
by the hunters. When he drops to the ground, 
they attack the body ami gorge themselves ; re- 
turning to the feast every night as long as any 
meat is left on the bones of the carcase, or until 
they fall prey to poison. 


A LEGAL SECRET. 

CHAP. II.— DREAMERS. 

j Took's Court, Chancery Lane, has not a very 

I sunny outlook even on the brightest of days ; 
it is shut in on all shies, except at the narrow 
entrance, by tall anti<jue houses, with dusty shelves 
over their doorways and dusty stone steps below. 
The open window’-slui tiers, begrimed with many 
coatings of Lomhm smoke, are fastened by rusty 
lH>ok8 against the w'alls. A dull w’inlry patch 
of sky hangs overhead ; and from there a twi- 
light falls upon hurrying figures- M'ith their 

, echoing footsteps ami Hitting shadows — passing 
in ami out of this old courtyard. When the 
evening becomes still more ghjom.y, and tlie patch 
of sky is a mere patch of black, a dismal street 
lamp in the centre of tlie Court throws a glimmer 
through its dusty panes upon the houses on 
each sitle ; and where the blinds are not yet 
drawn, ami there is no stronger light to oppose 
it, this modest gleam enters a room quite boldly. 
There is one room in paiticular, in which a 
young girl is seated over a cheej'les.s tire, where 
this ghost of a liglit looks in ; and it only seems 
to add to the cheerle.ss siinoumlings. For tlie 
room is small, dingy, and threadbare in appear- 
ance. The carpet is worn in places almost to 
the boards ; ami there arc .splashes of ink on 
the floor, and even on the walls, as if a shower 
of writing-fluid had recently fallen. 

Although simply dressed in a dark serge, the 
girl appears out of jdace in the midst of such 
obvious poverty. There is little in her look ami 
manner to siiggost couteutmeiit, or even submis- 
sion. The knitted brow, the curl of the pretty 
lips, the expressive pimsure of the fingers against 
the dark hair, indicate a self-willed and sensitive 
nature ; and so absorbed i.s .she in her own 
thoughts, that neither the sound of a peculiar 
iftep in the courtyard, nor even the rattling t>f 
a latchkey in the door, attracts her attention. 
It is only when a lean shabby looking man wuth 
a wizened fmre comes iu that the girl starts 
and glances up.‘ She tries bravely to hide her 
dejection with a little laugh as she holds out 
hues hand to welcoine him to a place beside her 
on the hearth. 

* Dreaming again, Rosa 1 ’—and while speaking, 
the man sat down before the fire and began to 


warm his hands. 'Dreaming again?’ His tone, 
although reproachful, wa-s not wanting in affec- 
tion. 

‘I was wondering,’ said she, while stroking 
a lai’ge black cat on the hearthrug at her feet, 
‘whether the impressions of my chihlhood — the 
time seems so distant — could be mere fancy ? 
How old was I, dad, when you first took me 
in V 

The man regarded Rosa thoughtfully. ‘How 
old? Between five and six. — But 1 can’t fix 
a date, my dear,’ he added; ‘that’s impossible. 
Yo\ir birthday, you know, wasn’t spoken of.’ 
Pausing a moment to tap a little wooden Im>x, 
ha extracted a pinch of snuff and then resumed, 
as though .speaking to himself: ‘No; he was a 
reticent party, he was’ — and he shook his head 
at the recollection — ‘a very reticent party in- 
deed 1.’ 

‘Twelve years agoj’ said Rosa — ‘twelve years 
to-day V 

‘This very day. Twelve years this afternoon, 
my dear, since lie left you under our care. 
Ami that ’s why,’ he added, ‘ we call this 3 ^oiir 
birtluhi}*.’ 

And now, a.s he shifted his seat to the tfible 
and leant over a portable ilesk with his back 
to the window, it oecainc apparent that he and 
this little parlour must have grown inky and 
threatlbare together. The man’s face was sallow 
ami creased like parchment that has been kept 
in the du^ty corner of a lawyer’s office for j^ears ; 
and his scanty hair was of a gray iHngy colour 
that miglit have Ixdonged to a dusty cornel* too. 
And yet the man’s appearance could scarcely 
have failed to awaken sympathy. It was kindly 
in expression, and there was something irresist- 
ibly pathetic in the gray watery eyes. 

‘Then 1 am seventeen to-tlay,’ said the girl — * 
‘or am I eigliteen ? I think 1 must be eighteen, 
d;i<l,’ she n nt on in a thoughtful mood, ‘for 
.some of mj dnaiins, as yon cull them, seem like 
reality. — What was the gentleman like?* 

‘The party was keen-featured.’ Then he added 
niiisingly : ‘ 1 should know him again among a 
thousand.’ 

‘ He never told you my name ?’ 

‘Why, no. told us that,’ said the man.' 

‘Mother asked you as soon as he was gone, 
“Rosa,” says you.— But its to your surname, we 
never could make that out.’ 

‘Ah! If we only knew my name,’ said the 
girl in a low voice, ‘yt»u would have found 
out long ago whether the home which I have 
so often told 3 "oii about was reall.y mine ; and 
whether that beautiful face— a face bending over 
my pillow at night — was the face of my own 
mother. It sometimes .seems to me as if it mualt 
have been true,’ she added, with a look of dis* 
content letuniing to her face. ‘Is it not a shame,;; 
if my ])arents are rich, that I should live ini 
such poverty as this?’ * 

The old man looked troubled. He took 
quill pen from l>ehiii(l his ear and began to itrokf 
his chin agitatedly, ami looked at the girl aiiSl 
then at his desk, ‘Rosa,’ said he, 
breaking the silence, ‘what is the^use, iny dearii^ 
of thinking so much about the past*? It leada M 
no good ; it only makes one^ wretched. -“Sot 
I’ve any right to expect,’ he atdded in 
hnmblh tone, that removed any attepieiohvof;!^ 
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^that a young lady born in the lap of luxury — if I 
may bo express myself — could easily load herself to 
take a much brighter view of this life. Before wc 
came to town — before inoLher died — there were 
fields to run about in, and you were younger. But 
there’s a bit of garden in New Square, just across 
Chancery Lane ; and there ’s Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
hard by ; and when one listens to the sparrows, 
though it ain’t much of a song, it makes one 
fancy, as the birds must do, that the spring ain’t 
very far off now.’ 

The brightening hopeful look on the careworn 
features whicli accompanied these words brought 
a smile to Rosa’s lips. She left her seat and 
went and laid her hand tenderly on the man’s 
ahoulder. ‘ Daddy,’ said she with a repentant 
look, ‘I will try to be more reasonable; I will 
try to think less about my sunny childhood. 

I always get dreaming more on my birtliday, as 
we call it, than at any other time. Don’t I V 

Tile man nodded and smiled. 

‘But, daddy, I was not thinking altogether 
about myself,’ she went on, ‘though I know 
I’m very selfish ; I was tliiiiking, if I could 
find my beautiful mother, that 1 could tell her 
what a father you had been to me ; and she 
would make you rich and happy.’ 

* Would she 1 Ah, my dear,’ said the man, I 
shaking hi.s head incredulously, ‘you don’t know' 
the worltl. — But I’m forgetting,’ he suddenly 
added, iiifith a glance towards the window. ‘ I ’m 
expecting a visitor ; he may be here at any 
moment 1’ 

*A visitor?’ 

‘I’ve been calling, as I was advised, at Pilking- 
ton’s,’ the man e.\ plained, ‘and ’ 

‘ Pilkiiigton ?’ She spoke aearcoly above a 
whisper. ‘ How that name reminds me of my 
old home.’ 

‘And,’ the man continued, scarcely heeding the 
interruption, ‘the junior partner," Mr d’rench, 
beiufj too busy to see me, sent out a message to 
say tliat as soon as he was disengaged he would 
step over and have a talk about the work. 
There’s a vacancy in the olUce ; and it looks very 
much as if 1 should get the post.’ 

This was good news. For the last few weeks 
the poor clerk had been out of emph»yinent, and 
his slender savings were exliausled. lie liad con- 
fessed to Rosa only yesterday that the lust shill- 
ing had been changed, and tliat iinless he gut 
work they would have to face a serious situation. 
But lie did not lose heart : lie assured her that it 
was better to laiigli over their trouble —even 
though it might mean starvation - than break 
down in tears as she had done. 

Rosa thought of his words now, ub she stood at 
the window and looked out into the dismal Court ; 
and while she still stood there, she heard a fjiiick 
step below, and saw a young man with a Iraiik 
handsome face stop at their door and raise the 
knocker. She could See liini glancing up at her 
by the street lamp. 

Sidney: Trench — for it was he— having knocked 
at the old house in Took’a Court, again glanced 
towards the window ; and the glimpse he gained 
of the girl by the dim light tlirown upon her 
set him wondering. Where had he seen that 
tty dark facebwore? Next moment tlie door 
and the dark face was looking np inquir- 
And now, so familiar 'did her 


whole appearance seem to Sidney, that he could 
scarcely suppress a smile of recognition. Where 
had they met, and when ? These questions rose 
to his lips ; but he could not ^ive them utterance. 
He could only look at the girl in silent wonder 
and admiration. It was like a dream-scene that 
had Hashed through his brain only to vex and 
bewilder him. 

‘ Do you wish to see Mr Norris?’ 

Her voice scarcely recalled him ; for it puzzled 
him, too, little less than the face. 

‘ Yes. Docs he live here ?’ 

She led the way into the parlour. ‘ He will be 
with you directly. — Are you Mr Trench ?’ 

He was standing with his buck towards the 
window. The girl lingered at the door, and was 
glancing at him with modest curio.sity. Was it 
his fancy, or was there a look of recognition in 
her eyes too ? He hastened to answer her. 

‘My name is Trencli — Sidney* Trench, Have 
I the pleasure to aildress Miss Norris?’ 

►She hesitated a moment before an.swering ; then 
.she looked up into his face and said : ‘My name 
is Roj^a.’ 

An exelainatioii nearly escaped him. But at 
this moment tlie old clerk came in witlj a light. 
It was an antique readingdump, of which the 
I glass was bi’oken. 

Rosa went out, and Abel Norris closed the 
door. 

*]Va 5 % be seated, sir and Sidney sat down by 
the fireside where the girl had been dreaming not 
many ininute.s before. 

Norris placed himself at his de.sk ; he was 
more at Ids ease in that ]>o.sition. Taking the 
([Uill fi’om his ear, he dipped it in the ink with 
some .show of energy, -such is the force of habit; 
then he waited for ►Siilney to speak. 

‘ \'oii have had some yiairs’ experience,’ the 
young man suggested, ‘in a lawyer’.s oHice?’ 

‘Fifty, sir; lifty years, and one or two to 
spare.’ 

Shlney scrutinised the clerk’s face. ‘In London?’ 

‘At St Albaii.s,’ said Norri.s, ‘for over forty 
years. Since then, we ’ve been wandering here 
and there ; for when mother died’ 

‘ Your wife V 

‘That’s what 1 should say — my wife. For 
when she died,’ he re.suined, ‘ we thought we 
would .seek our fortune, so to speak. We have 
met with nothing hut misfortune.’ 

‘ 1 ’ll! sorry to hear that,’ said Sidney svnipatliet- 
ically ; ‘and I hope your fortune will now niorid.* 

h^r a moment the young lawyer looked thought- 
ful. lie then resumed: ‘All that I have heard 
about you,’ said lie, ‘iiiakes me anxious, if I can, 
to serve you. And I would oiler you without 
hesitation a place in our ollice ; but I find it 
impossible to do so.’ Sidney Trencli, without 
turning his head, glanced towards tlie old clerk ; 
for he lieard the pen drop from the man’s fingers. 
He now observed that he was pressing his hanfds 
to his head in a despairing attitude. 

There was a lengthy pause. Sidney felt that, 
after his conversation with Mr Pilkiiigton, he 
would be acting decidedly in opposition to his 
wishes if he engaged this .clerk. How, then, 
could he serve one who appeared so deservfn,g? 
He had roused his interest ; and was he not also 
interested in the dark eyes that had looked up 
into his face when he cam^ in? The young lawyer 
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' tu’TTied to the clerk. ^Mr Norris,’ said he, *I 
have something to propose. Although I cannot 
promise, at least not at once, a situation in our 
> office, there is no reason why you should not work 
here. I want some deeds and other documents 
copied. AVill you undertake to do this for 
me V 

Norris briskly picked up his pen. ‘Here, sir, 
at my desk? It is the inetliod I should prefer.’ 

‘Is it? Then you shall begin/ said Sidney, 
‘to-morrow morning. —Meanwhile/ added the 
young man, taking a cheque from his pocket, 
‘put this in your desk.’ 

The old clerk could not speak ; but liis trem- 
bling outstretched hand and the tears that sprang 
to his eyes expressed his gratitude. 

‘You have no family?’ Sidney pregcnlly re- 
marked. 

‘No, sir, none,’ said Norris ; ‘only Rosa/ 

Sidney regarded the man keenly. ‘ The young 
girl who’ — lie hesitated slightly — ‘ wlm let me 
in?’ 

‘ Ye.s.’ 

‘x\h,’ said Sidney, assuming indilferenco, ‘a 
grandchild, perhaps ?’ 

‘An adopted daughter.’ — After a moment’s 
silence, he added : ‘ It’s a strange story,’ 

‘Indeed?’ and Sidney looked up inquiringly 
int(» the old clerk’s face. 

Norris beranic thoughtful ; and then, in a low 
voice, as if recalling to mind the incident, rather 
than addressing Sidney Trench, lie sai<l : Ml was 
one afternoon, a wintry afternoon, just twelve 
years ago. I was sitting at my desk at St Albans 
— as it might be now — and happening to ‘glance 
towards the window, I sa^^ an elderly gentleman 
coming across the road. The gentleman stopped, 
and seeing my wife at the front door, spoke to 
her ; and presently they came in together where 
I was sitting. My wife was holding a child — a 
little girl — by the hand.’ I’nnsing a moment, 
with the pensive look still on his face, he then 
resumed. He had ])laced his anulf-box on the 
table, but liad not mustered the courage yet, in 
the presence of his new master, to extract a pinch. 
‘A prettier child/ sai«l he, ‘with lier dark eyes 
and thick black hair, I never saw. I took to her 
at once — fell in love with her, so to speak, at 
first sight! The gentleman bricdly explaineil 
bis errand. He was going abroad — he did not 
say for how long, and wanted a home for the 
child. He had been recommended to call upon 
us. Would we undertake the charge of this little 
girl during his absence? He would pay us 
'liberally ’ 

‘Can you recall to mind,’ intiUTUpted Sidney, 
‘what this gentleman was like V 

‘Yes ; T shall never forget that,’ rtqdied Norris. 
‘A stern face, with thick gray eyebrows. 1 don’t 
remember the eyes, but it was a hard mouth ; 
a hard man, I thought ; a reticent man, who 
Beamed to read your character at a glance, and 
gain your confidence by sheer force of intellect. 
A more clever face— as 1 expressed myself to 
my wife at the time — I never saw.’ 

* What age did He appim ? ’ 

‘Between sixty and seventy. And I remember 
tbkking — perhaps be«au.se 1 had to do witli the 
law myself — that he must be a member of the 
legal profession.’ In an absent-minded manner, 
Norris took a pinch of and then concluded : 


‘We accepted the offer, ghully enough, for we 
were veiy poor. He placed fifty pounds in bank- 
notes in my hand ; and he wrote down an address 
in Paris, and premised thnt we slioukl soon hear 
from him again. I posted letters to that address, 
but never received any answer ; so at last I 
censed writing. We have neither seen nor hennl i 
anything of him since.’ ! 

Sidney now rose, and stood on the hearth-rug i 
witli an earnest look on his face. ‘ A mysterious 
allair. Have you no clue ? ’ 

‘None. 1 have even lost the address in 
Paris.’ 

*lJow comes it that you call the girl Rosa?’ 

‘Ah! we were just talking about that, sir, 
before you came. She told ua herself that her 
name was Rosa : an<l that was all she could tell 
us, though we questioned her over and over 
again.’ 

Sidney Trench, thinking over nil that he hod 
learnt from Abel Noi ris, began to recall to mind 
ill a dreamy way his early boyhood. He had 
had a playmate in those days — now twelve years 
ago — and he had name<l lier his little sweetheart. 
She wa.s a child, he could well remember, 'with 
dark serious eyes and a wilful manner. But lie 
had been sent away to a .school in Switzerland 
for three years, and she had gone out of his 
young life ; for when he returned to England 
slie wa.'< never spoken of in liis presence. But 
an incident, which liad impressed him deeply, 
had one day occurred. Mr Pilkington liad been 
appointed his gu/irdian by Sidney’s father, the 
late senior partner. It was a grave I’esponsibility. 
Sidney Trench was very young ; and Mr Pilking- 
ton, even at that time, was getting on in years ; 
and should he die (tliis was when Sidney was 
fourteen), all the Ic’gal secrets - as fur as Trench, 
Pilkiiigttm, and Trench were concerned — would 
die with him. To ri‘ad between the lines of 
legal docuni 't s which lay in deed-boxe.s in ev^ry 
eoriKT of ti ■- old house woultl he iinpoBsibie ; 
and the calamity, if it came about, could only 
be compared to the loss of a bunch of keys 
win h could never be replaced ; for the clients 
wouhl take their secrets elsewhere, and the great 
firm would dwindle into comparative insigni- 
ficance. The very tlunight of such a mishap — as 
Sidney had been Uiugbt to believe in his wonder- 
ing boyhood — was enough to shorten his guardian’s 
lilV\ 

So, one day, in his youthful simplicity, he had 
ventured to ])iit the question to Air Pilkington : . 
‘ Ls luy little sweetheart, sii’, a legal secret ? ’ i 
For the thought tliat his guardian might die, j 
and he might never learn what had become of | 
that child, \vas tlic .subject which troubled him j 
most. But he luul no sooner made this inquiry | 
than ho wished lie had held his peace ; for on | 
the following dav Mr Pilkington sent him back j 
to school, thongli the holidays were only bail- j 
over. He never again hud flic courage to queBtion 
his guardian. . : 

This oki dread of Mr Pilkington— though ap , 
many years had gone by — recurs to Sidney whem ; 
he goes that evening to join him in the library 
for he is but a boy compared to this .aged 
and the fear of ofl’ending him id strong witlilU:: 
him still. , 

And yet, if he had yeamei^ iUi his boyhood 
to knovwBome thing about that ^ 
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he is yearning even more now to solve the 
mystery of her disiippearance. 

Mr Pilkington is worming his wrinkled hand 
over the library fire ; he Ifioks At the young man 
under his thick pyebr(»ws. Con Mr Pilkington 
have observed — for they had met at dinner an 
hour or two after Sidney’s visit to Took’s Court — 
that Sidney is revolving some problem in liis 
own mind? Something in the old lawyer’s manner 
as he bends and warms his hand suggests an 
unusual sternness. ‘Sidney,’ says he, and the 
voice is stern too— ‘sit down and listen to me. — 
At least,* he adds jus the young man hikes a 
chair beside the hearth — ‘ listen, if you still look 
upon me as your guardian ; if you are still 
willing to receive advice.’ 

* Why should you doubt it, sir?’ 

Mr Pilkington’s brow darkens at the question. 
‘You are not frank witli me,’ he replies in an 
angry tone ; ‘ you are holding something back.* 

Sidney does not answer. Why not ? His 
guardian’s words are like a direct challenge ; and 
yet he remains silent. The old dread cannot in 
a moment be overcome. 

His silence does not dispel Mr Pilkington’s 
displeasure ; it seems to add sensibly to his 
irritation. ‘Be careful, Sidney’ — the old lawyer 
admonishes hiin, raising liis forefinger impressively. 
‘A secret character — a niuu wlio does not confide 
in his frieiidr-deserves no compassion ! I have 
some acquaintance with such natures ; and when 
you come’ to know all our clients’ secrets — and 
you soon will now — you may learn that troubles 
arise out of this very fault - secrecy. Profit by 
experience— experience. That is my advice- 
to you.* 

Sidney now essays to reply. Mr Pilkington 
stcjps him : ‘Another time ; I am in no mood to 
listen now.’ 

Sidney, more perpltuxcd than ever at his old 
guardian’s attitude, turns away ; and the lawyer, 
still warming his hand over the fire, looks after 
him with keenness as ho goes out. 


‘THE MOTES THAT PEOPLE THE 
SUNBEAJil.* 

Our knowledge in no department of science has 
made greater strides during the last few years 
than in that of Bacteriology. The existence of 
organisms far Rinaller than anything that tlie 
naked eye can discern was a fact little suspected 
until comparatively recent times ; and ever since 
the microscope first revealed to our eyes the world 
of ‘the infinitely little,’ as it has been felicitously 
called, our knowledge ©f these microscopic form.s 
of life has gone on increasing. Indeed, we have 
every reason to believe that we are now at the 
threshold, so to speak, of another and vaster world 
of even still more nTinute organisms, smaller far 
than even anything most powerful microscopes 
are capable of revealing ; about which, it is true, 
we as yet know little, but which we cannot 
doubt phiy a most important part in the economy 
of nature. 

These micro-organisms exist in the atmosphere 
0^4 water ; ^ut it is only within the last 
yeers t^t^^^w^ have had. any ftieans of 


arriving at an approximate idea of the extent to 
which they are present in these media. It is in 
the first instance to the brilliant investigations of 
M. Pasteur tlmt we owe our knowledge on this' 
point ; and the important experiments he was 
the first to carry out have been developed and 
extended by others. Pasteur showed that with 
regar«l to the presence of these micro-organisms 
in the atmospliere, tlie liiglier the altitude reached 
and the greater tlie di.stance from human habita- 
tions, the purer was the air. These investigations, 
so brilliantly begun by the great French chemist, 
have been carried on by chemists and physiolo- 
gists both in this country and on the Continent. 
Professor Tyndall has shown that in calm air a 
rapid 8ub.sidence of these microbes takes place. 
The distingnished German physiologist Dr Koch 
has devi.sed a method by means of which we arc 
enabled to form an estimate of the luiinber of 
these micro-organisms present in a measured quan- 
tity of either water or air. The methotl consists in 
cultivating the germs in a solid medium (gtdatine 
is most commonly used). Each organism tlius 
grows and multiplies on the spot wliore it is 
planted, as it is prevented from moving. The 
progeny of each micro-organism in this way 
gatlier rouml the parental home, and we have 
in the course of a short time, instead of the single 
organism, a largo colony. All that is required, 
therefore, in order to test air or water for micro- 
organisms is to introduce a definite measured 
quantity of cither air or water into the cultivating 
medium, and, after allowing a suflicient periful of 
time to elapse, to count the number of colonies 
visible. 

Some interesting experiments were made on 
this point a short time ago by Dr P. F, Frank- 
land. '’I'he air was tested at diflerent places and 
under clilferent circumstances. It was found that 
the number of (.)rgauisms present in the atmo- 
.spliere ditfered at different seasons of the year, the 
largest proj)ortion being found during the summer 
months. In a certain volume of air (two gallons) 
collected on the top of the Scn’cnce and Art 
Department buildings at South Kensington, one 
hiiudre<l and five of these micro-organisms were 
found to be present. Tliis was in tlie month of 
August. Indoors, of course the number is very 
much greater. Thus, in n similar quantity of 
air collected at the rooms of the Royal Society 
during a conversazione, no fewer than four hun- 
dred and thirty-two were found to be present ; 
while another experiment showed that from the 
air of a third-class railway carriage} containing ten 
people no fewer than Untie thousand one hundred 
and twenty microbes fell per minute on a square 
foot. 

So much for the living organisms in our atmo- 
sphere ; now for a word or two on the dead inor- 
ganic particles in the air. These are infinitely 
more numerous than the living germs ; and an 
extremely ingenious method has recently been 
devised by Mr John Aitken, F.R.S.E., fqr the 
purpose of estimating their number. Like the 
organic germs, they are infinitely minute in size, 
most of them being altogether undetected* by 
the most powerful microscope. It was necessary, 
therefore, to have recourse to some method oi 
making them visible. The plan adopted was 
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*ej jollows : The air to be tested was admitted 
into a large glass vessel, where it was satu- 
rated with water- vapour ; then supersaturated by 

•slightly expanding it by means of an air-i)ump. 
The result ^vas a fog ; and as it is known 
that a fog is caused by these dust- particles 
becoming surrounded by a watery envcdoj>e, the 
number of fog-particles shows the niiinber of 
dust-particles. The counting of these fog-par- 
ticles was effected in the following way : A 
very aiuall p()rtion of tlie air to be tested 
w^as mixed with a large quantity of air which 
had been rendered absolutely pure by filter- 
ing it through cotton-wool. Tlie mixture was 
then admitted into a large glass receivcir and 
saturated as above described. As the dust- par- 
ticles were so few, instead of a fog a small minia- 
ture rain was formed, and the number of these 
small raindrops falling on a small silver mirror 
was counted, and, by a simple calculation, the 
amount in the ijuantity of air originally admitted 
thus estimated. The following are some nisults 
obtaine<l : It was found that the air outside 
during rain contained per cnbie inch h;il,0()0 
dust-particles ; that during fair weather the 
numljer present was more tliaii four times that 
amount ; wliile inside a room near the eeiU 
ing 88,346,000 were counted. The dust-particles 
seem, however, to be most uumcr«^iis near a 
gas flame, fur it w^as found tliat in a cubic inch 
of air taken from the immediate vicinity of a 
Bunsen flame, the ci;)l«>s.sal number of 4H0, 000,000 
were present. In Mr Aitkeu's own words : * It 
does seem strange that there may be as many 
dust-particles in one cubic inch of the air of a 
room at night when the gas is burning .ns there 
are inhabitants of Great Britain ; and that in 
three cubic inches of the gases from a Bunsen 
flame there are as many particles us there are 
inhabitants in tlie world.’ 
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One morning I was walking along tlie shore. The 
tide was ebbing, being already lower tliau I re- 
membered it, leaving a broad stretch of glistening 
sand exposed. Projecting above the .surface of the 
water were some timbers, and where tliey were left 
high and dry, curiosity led me to inspect them. 
The beams were evidently very old ; but being 
deeply embedded, I could not tell if tliey were 
part of some sunken vessel or the remains of a 
jetty. Poking among the pebble.s that were 
washed between them, 1 came to a cavity con- 
taining something round, whicli could be moved, 
but was too large to be easily withdrawn. Set- 
ting to work with a piece of W’otid, 1 succeedeil 
in clearing away tlie seaweed and 8toiie.s wliicli 
blocked up the hole, and at length dragged out 
a small barrel, strongly hooped with iron, and 
encrusted with limpet and mussel shells. I carried 
the barrel to the beach, and seating my.self in a 
cave, proceeded to examine it Forcing in one 
end with a heavy flint, I drew out an oil-skin bag 
— lU^the barrel contained. Inside was a piece of 
soiled paper, on which the following words were 
scrawled in faded ink: ‘We are driving on to 
the rocks with our nj^lder washed away. I, 


nt, 

Thomas Quin, do commit this to the sea. Let | 
whoever finds it take it to my daughter Dorothy i 
at Shingle Bay. ^ No time for more.’ On the 
other side of the* pnper was a rough \lrawing, of 
which at first I could make nothing. 

This Thomas Quin was one of the bygone 
lieroes of wliom the fishermen in my part of the 
roast were never tired of spinning yarns. Quin 
had been very succes-sful in his ventures ; but 
on his last voyage Imme from France with a 
valuable cargo, his ve.ssel must have foundered 
in a terrible storm, for nothing had since been 
heard of him. This hajipened more than thirty 
years before. II is wife, who was a cousin of my 
mother, had died in giving birth to Dorothy ; 
and the little girl, of whom Quin vas passion- : 
atcly foial, was thus left alone in the world. 
She, however, was taken care of bv some good 
friends in the village, ^vbo brought her uj> ; and 
in c()ur.se of time slu;*was married to a young 
farmer, with whom tilings did not prosper, and 
who came to an early death. Dorothy Hendil was 
again left in an almost destitute condition, having 
now to support a little daughter, Wliile in these 
.straits, relief came in an unexpected manner. One 
evening, a weather-beaten old sailor trudged into 1 
the village, and making straight for the cottage, 
burst in on Dorothy and threw' his whole stock 
of money into hei‘ la]). The neighbours crow'ded 
round ; and it at once became known that her 
only brother Pen, who had long »-een given up 
a.s dead, had returned. After that tlau’c was no 
more want, for Pen was in receipt of a pension j 
and buying a small boat, lie added to his income 
by liahing. My greatest deliglit W'as to visit my 
cou-sins and to go out W'ith Ben in his little craft. 

I w'tts almost as often at Shingle Bay as at home, 
and thu.s little Dorothy and 1 grow up together, 
and learnt to regard each other w’ith more than 
cousinly airoction. But J never mentioned the 
subjecL to n ' father, as I knew he W'ould not 
allow me to marry a peiinile.ss girl. 

These thoughts filled my mind as I sat puzzling 
aw’ay at the drawdng in my liand, and raised the 
hope that perhaps Quin— who, though knowm 
to bo w'ell off, liad hd’t no account of any savings 
— might have hidden aw’ay his money, and the 
paper might contain the clue to finding it. Hiding 
the barrel in a crevice of the cave, 1 made my way 
to my cousiir.s bouse. 

Shingle Jlay, for whicli T w'us hound, w'as 
a deep inlet, shut in with high dill's ; the vil- 
lage consisting of one straggling .street, built 
oil the narrtiw' strij» of ground at the foot of the 
hill. A roiigli stone quay ran out into the sea 
for the unloading of small vessels, wdiieh occa- 
sionally put ill here, and protected the outlet of 
a little stream that ran plashing down from a 
deep glen. As 1 went tlown the steep path I 
saw' Ben Quin in his boat busy overhauling 
some fishing-tackle. On ho^^ring my footstep#, he 
looked up and cried in a lusty voice: ‘Well, 
I’m downright glad to see you, George I : 

going to hansel these new' lines this morning, j 
We’ll go up to the Cottage and have « bit ^ 1 
something to eat before w'e start.’ 

Bon w'as a short tliick.set man, with a aq^uire 
good-humoured face, the col<|ur of mabpg^^l 
and although getting on in years, waa 
a.s sturdy as ever. We walked ifjp the 
soon came to the little thatched : 
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iag its creepef-covored porch, were warmly greeted 
by Mrs Hendil and Dorothy. 

I told the story of finding the ^ paper, and they 
all crowded •round me as I took it out ; Dorothy 
; leaning over iiiy ahouhler in her eagerness, read 
it aloud. Her mother was greatly aflecteil on 
hearing this last iiieasagc from the sea, while Ben 
had to clear his thi’oat a good many times before 
: he could recover his composui’c. 

they had got over the excitement, 1 
asked them if they could make anything of the 
; Tougli drawing on the back of the paper; but 
after carefully examining it, tliey came to the 
coiiclasion it wiw some old chart which had been 
Used in the hurry of the moment. It represented 
an irregular oval, with the cardinal points marked, 
in the south-east part of which was a curious 
arrangement of live circles, the middle one being 
larger than the others. We sat discussing the 
discovery, sf>eculating on the strange event so 
long that the fishing expedition was quite put 
on one side. 

‘I well remember,’ said Mrs Hendil, * that on 
' the night in which father went on his last voyage, 
he promised me lie would give up the sea wlieii 
he came back. “I’m getting too old for the 
work, Doll}',” he said, as I sat on his knee before 
going to bed ; “and besides, it’s a risky business. 
If this run is successful, I’ve made up luy mind 
ty retire from the tra<le altogether. Anyway, 
IH’e laid by a snug nest for you, luy pretty. — It’s 
in a bank,” I renuunber he added with a laugh. 
Dorothy and 1 have searched over his papers 
again and again, but liave found nuthing relating 
to any savings, so 1 never could (piitu make 
out what he meant.’ 

Dorothy’s mother sat looking sadly into the 
lire for a long time, during which none of us 
ventured to break tliti silence. 

As I did not wish to be late in getting home, I 
was soon obligetl to say good-bye ; and on my 
way out came acros-s a hulking young fellow, who 
Seemed to be hanging about the cottage. He 
slunk off on seeing me, but not before I recog- 
nised liim to be Will Jackson, the son of a coast- 
.gaardman stationed at the lower end of our 
village. He was a lazy, good-for-nothing fellow, 
who had been one voyage ; but finding the work 
: too hard at sea, preferred idling about at home. 

. That night I dreamed that Old Quin visited me 
, :an(i caused me to accompany him over the hilKs ; 

! but what his object was, 1 could not make out, 

, for I awoke just as he seemed to be on the eve of 
iVdIselosing something that was weighing heavily 
■; VPli his spirits. Though I courted sleej) ngain, in 
iibe hope of taking up the broken thread of iny 
dream, I was doomed to disappointment. After 
this, I employed my leisure in rambling along 
the cliffs with a copy of the chart in my haml, 
trving to find anything at all resembling it in 
which to search. Tu^ or three years, however, 
passed away without any discovery being made, 
and I had come to rs^ord the whole thing as 
almost hopeless. 

One afternoon, Ben Quin and I had rowed in- 
shore after a successful day’s fishing, and hauled 
^ ' the boat up the' beach of a little unfrecpiented ' 
^ ;^bay called Mint Ga|). As we had been hard at 
' ! in the sun and wei’e tired and hot, we seated 

the shadow^ of the 
; and aft^r oumlves, sat talking 
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at our ease. Of late, I had relaxed my investiga- 
tions ; but some remark of Ben’s made me take 
out my copy of the chart, and the sight of this 
called 'to mind the barrel which I had hidden 
away. The cave was luit far off. Telling Ben 
I would not be long, I started up, and running 
over the sand, soon returned with the barrel. I 
biok out the oilskin bag, and on carefully examin- 
ing it, was surprised to find that it contained an 
inner pocket. In this was a piece of parchment 
which had escajietl my notice before. To my 
great joy, it proved to be a more elaborate draw- 
ing of tile chart or ])laii scrawled on the paper, 
with some written directions besides. Ben sat 
looking on in wonder, when I shouted: ‘It’s all 
right, Ben. AV’e ’ll find your father’s treasure ; 
it’s as plain as a jiikestaff here. You’ll be all 
rich now ’ 

‘Whist!’ said Ben at that instant, putting his 
finger to his lijxs. ‘1 bedieve there’s some one 
listening in the gap up above. It’ll be uncommon 
awkward if you ’re overheard.’ 

’I’ll rusting tlie pl/in into luy breast-pocket, I 
ran lightly up the steep narrow path and caught 
a glimpse of a man hurrying away, d’hough it 
was only a glance, it brought my heart into my 
moutli, for the man was young Jackson, who 
had some time before gone buck to sea. He 
kxjked back on gaining the top, aftd seeing me 
following, he turned round and grumbled out in 
a balf-sulky way : ‘ Well, bow you sturtle«l me, 
to be sure, by rushing up so yuddeii-like.’—I 
looked at him without sjjeaking, so he went on: 
‘ I think you might give a poor sliipwrecked 
fellow a heartier welconn?, though we didn’t use 
to be such friends over yonder,’ jerking his thumb 
towards Shingle Bay. — ‘I’ve been tlirougli a deal 
of rough weatlier since then, and tloii’t bear no 
ill-will. Let bygones be bygones, say 1.’ 

From tlie Khuflling manner in which he spoke, 
I felt sure he had been watching us and had 
overheartl my incautious remarks ; however, iis 
there was no help for that now, I cut him slnu’t, 
and turning abruptly away, liurried back to Ben. 
Throwing tlie keg into the boat, in a few 
minutes we had her atloiit, and rowed off round 
a projecting mass of rock where wo were quite 
out of sight and hearing fi’om above. 

‘ 1 hope that sneaking scoundrel didn’t hear 
all, Ben,’ .said 1 as we rcsttul oil our oars. ‘It’s 
lucky he betrayed liis whereabouts before I bad 
got any further ; so let us hope there ’s no great 
harm done, after all.’ 

‘What’s done can’t be helped,’ quoth Ben philo- 
sophically. ‘ Blit, as you haven't told me vet 
what you’ve found out, I can’t give au opinion.’ 

‘ Well, Ben, you remember tliat your sister said 
her father told her he liud a snug nest put aw'ay 
ill a bank, but that she could find no account of 
any money. This set me thinking, ami I came to 
the. conclusion that the paper I at first found in 
the keg referred to this money, which most likely 
had been liidden away. The drawing on this 
parchment makes me pretty nearly sure that if 
there is anything at all, it’s in Danes’ Camp, 
AVhat I’ve got to do is to hit upon the exact 
spot,’ 

Ben had been looking iiftently at me whiie I 
was explaining, and now gave vent to his feelings 
ill a long whistle. ‘From what father said to 
Dolly — and he wasn’t the^nian to make a joke-^ 
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sartia he’d put by something; and, to my dream last night: I thought I was digging for a 
■ mind, these charts were not drawn for nothing, potful of money some one luul hid in the ground. 

' But after all these vears, it’s likely it may have After working for a long spell, I finds it, when 
^been found out; still, it’s worth trying; and if up 3^011 comes itnd calls out “Hal\*esl” — “All 
we can light on the place and get the money, right,” said 1 ; “tluit’s all fair and square,” So 
we’ll manage to fetch it away safe enough, 1 we parts the lot between us.’ 
warrant.’ There was a ])ause at this, and then I rather 

Next morning at daybreak I was out; and awkwai'dly remarked; ‘What of ihat'^ It was 
taking my way over the fields, wet and heavy only a dream.’ 

with dew, came to the headland that rose in a ‘ Suppose,’ said he, looking sideways at me, * you 
bold sweep from the level land below. Right was to hud anything, and 1 was to come along, 
ahead, looking near in the brightness that now of course you’d do the same, eh — putting on a 
overspread the sky, but in reality some tlirce miles biniple and friendly look. 

away, appeared the low dark line which mai ked ‘As it isn’t very likely such a thing will happen, 
the ancient bank of Danes’ Camp. Doing on at 1 don’t see the good of talking about it,’ I was 
a brisk pace, 1 soon got over the intervening forced to say. 

gT'onnd, and climbing the old earthwork, com- ‘ Now, look here,’ said lie, changing his manner 
inenced my eearcdi. Though broken down in and sjieakiiig in a bullying tone. *1 beard you 
some places, ami overgrown with dense ])atclies of 1 and Quin the other day talking on the beach 
gorse and fern and the graceful trailing boughs down 3 'oiider about the {uiper you found and what 
of the bramble, the old ditch and hank retained you expected it meant. My old grandad was a 
much of their original form : the space enclose«l mute of Quin’s father in many a run of goods, 
being roughly scpiare, three sitles were entrcTi' lied, j and be often said the old man had stowed away 
the fourth being the sheer edge of the el ill’, which a ricli cargo, which ain’t seen the light since, I 
here rose to a great height. Commencing at the reckon. If you like to lake me as purdner, well 
nearest corner, I walked round the top, the parch- ami good ; if not, look out, for 3 ^) 11 ’ll come off 
ineiit in iiiy hand, ami so reacbeil the farthest all the worse, i can tell you.’ 
extremity of the canq). 1 was unable to discover 1 was rather .staggered with this ; for it did not 
anything that eorrespomled to the ])lan, which con- strike me at first tliat dackson pretended to know 
sisted of an oval witli the points of the coinjiass more than he really did. As I did not answer, 
shown. At tlie soutli-east part were four circles, dack.son gave me another threat, and then dropped 
enclosing a larger one marked with a cross, while an behiml, but followed me home at a distance, 
arrow ])oiiited to the south indicated fifty yards. ^ After breakfast, as there was nothing to keep 
1 looketl carefully for any object from wliicli to me at home, I gut leave from my father to stop 
measure fifty paces ; but what had seemed sini])le for a night or two at my cousin’s. Jackson was 
on first seeing the drawing, appeared liopeles.s in not in .sight when I got out again, not expecting 

practice now. im 3 so soon, J supjiose ; so 1 quickl 3 ' gained the 

1 sat on the bank, trying to get over my hill-top, and after walking some distance, sat down 

disappoiiitnieiit, and, to amuse myself, began where there was no fear of being overlooked, and 

rolling piece.s (»f Hint down the hill, watching laking out the coin, proceeded to examine it. It 
os they Donnded awiiy till they were stopped by was as hig a wo of our guineas, and as it bad 
the furze buslies that fringed the ])ath beneath, a hole bored liiroiigli it, bad evidently been need 
Having exhausted all the stones within reach, 1 as a charm. On one side were scratched the 
tried to uiiiiai’lh a large Hint which protrmled leUer.s T. Quin. Hastily getting up, I started at 
from the turf, but fouiuY it a hard job, till, exert- a run, and ilid not stop till 1 came to the place 
ing all my strength, it came out at last, and slip- where 1 bad found it. Tlie bank at this part 
ping from niy grasp, rolled down the steep slope wa.s thicklj^ covered with buslies, and I now 
and crashed into the bushes. At that moment noticed for the first time that the 3 " aliiio.st hid 
I hoard a footstep coming towards me, and was a low mound. 1 made out its shape to he oval ; 
turning round to sec who it was, when, in the and turning my face to the south, 1 took fifty long 
hole from which I had imlled the stone, I .spied paces, which brought me to a large inoss-covei'ea 
u gold coin, and had just time to .snatch it, when stone, wdiich did not rise above the level of the 
a .scrambling noise caused me to close my finger-s ground, so that I had not noticed it before. A 
upon it, and the next instant the uiivvelconie form huge bush overshadowcil the place whei-e 1 had 
of young Jackson stood over me. iliscovered the coin, and this proved to be at the 

‘Hillol’ said he, with what was meant to be south-east part of the oval mound correspondiag 
an arch smile ; ‘you’re taking the air early this to the positions of the five circles in the chart. It 
morning, shipmet.’ Prudently overcoming a strong struck me that old Qiiiii must have dropped the 

desire to send him headlong down the hill, I gohl piece while working at this spot, 

took no notice of Ills jileasantry, but, getting All excitement, I pu.shed on as fast as I could 

up, conmienced to walk homeward. 1 liojied to Shingle Ray, and found Bgii at home. Taking 

Jadcson would take the hint, and not trouble liim iwide hito the garden, I told him of wy - 
me with his presence; but it suited him to discovery, and showed him the coin, which ha \ 
accompany me ; and as I could not very well remembered having seen his father wear, Whej^t. 
ahake him off, I had to put the best face 1 spoke of what Jack S(»n had told me, he , 

possible on the matter. All this time I had rather grave ; hut brightening up after a hit^ i 

kept the gold piece i;i my hand, not daring to Ire had a plan to deceive him. Lighting his 

look jit it, and on the ‘first opportunity I quietl 3 ^ and seeming to be greatly agisted 

slipped it into my pocket went into details. . f i 

We walked on silently for some time, when ‘Now, os that young sca^p ftdesilee . 

Jackson bx’oke out with: ‘I had such a rum’ about this affair, it’s my ppixupa 
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will be to get the treasure, whatever it be, to- 
night. We can smuggle a pickaxe and shovel 
down to the boat in nn old sail when it falls dark. 
Young Jackrfon is sure to be along this way after 
you ; and if you keep indoors until the evening, 
hell most like be hanging about all day. When 
we go out in the boat, he’ll think there some- 
thing in the wind ; and as he won’t have the 
pluck, for all his .stoutness, to tackle us by him- 
self, he’s almost sure to go back and get the help 
of that precious cousin of his. llie moon will 

I be np by the time we land the tools and are ready 
to work ; so, all tilings considered, it’ll go hard 
with us if wc can’t be the first in.’ 

We followed closely Ben’s programme ; and, ns 
] he predicted, Jackson was to be seem watching 
UH ; and as soon as we were alloat, he hurried 
away in the direction of his home. With the 
tools on our shoulders, we leaped on shore at the 
gap, and making our boat fast, we toiled up the 
steep path, and came to the camp just as the moon 
appeared over the hill ; and by its light we set 
I to work with all speed. We cleared away the 
earth under the busli, and bad made a goo<l -sized 
hole, when the pick struck with such force against 
a stone as almost to overturn Ben, who was wield- 
ing it, ‘There’s a rock or something as hard 
here, George,’ said he ruefully, rubbing his arm 
and resting hi.s back against the bank. 

I shovelled away Ibr dear life, and throwing 
out a lot of loose eartli, laid bare a large boulder. 

‘Oil, that’s all, is it?’ said Ben. ‘I Wiis afraid 
I’d struck the solid cliff,’ 

With the help of a crowbar we pi'iscd the .stone, 
and dragging it out, disclosed a bundle of dry 
ferns and heather ; and eagerly removing this, 
we found a snug nest with five kegs lying in 
it. 

‘Stop a bit,’ said Ben, ‘A little more light 
won’t be amiss.’ He stooped down and lit a 
lantern under cover of the busli. By it we coiihl 
see the barrels were arranged in the same order 
as the circles in the chart. 

Ben dragged out the lii-st, and giving it u shake, 
declared it to be full of Frencli bramly ; another 
proved to be similar. He then laid hold of the 
middle keg, but found it so heavy that he could 
not move it. ‘Hillo!’ said he, in an excited 
whisper ; * this is the one worth taking care of I 
From the weight, it must be gold. We must get 
it out of this before Jackson returns, for I’ve an 
idea lie won’t be long.’ 

We dug a trench tlirough the bank, and so 
were able to roll out the heavy keg. This took 
some time, for now the moon was mounting np 
the sky. Happening to look over the camp, I 
could distinguish two dark forma making towards 
us. Seeing there was not a moment to lose, I 
quietly told Ben they were coming, and with his 
help, foixied the keg over the edge, and sent it 
iplUng swiftly down the slope whej’e I had amused 
myself that morning. I heard it crash thi’ough 
the bushes at the t^ottom, and then all was 
stiU. 

Whispering to Ben, I replaced the two brandy 
barrels, and shovelled back a lot of the earth, 

! managing iJiis so quickly, that when Jackson and 
his cousin came unpn us* all trace of the barrels 
j Jvjited disappeared. We went on digging as if we 
v ttot aware* of .their presence until they 

y T! — : rr-r r— 


‘So you’re caught, my fine fellow,’ said Jackson, 
commencing to scrape away at the loose earth, 
and in a little time dragging out one of the 
kegs. ‘As my father’s substitute, I order you, 
in the name of the law, to hand over these ’ere 
smuggled gooils,’ 

Ben roundly refused, but afterwards, on my 
entreaty, consented to the arrangement. 'I’he other 
kegs were dragged out; and the two men con- 
tinued to dig deeper, but found nothing more, 
seeming to have no suspicion of the trick we had 
plaved ; for each at length shouldered a barrel 
amt trudged off silently the way they had come. 

We waited until they were out of sight ; then, 
getting our precious keg into a strong basket, and 

I dacing some fisli on tlie top to conceal it, we 
anded at the (juay, and carried it between us, 
with some difficulty, to tlie cottage. 

We saitl nothing till after breakfast, and then, 
with bolted doors, we forcetl in the head of the 
barrel, disclosing to our wondering eyes a glitter- 
ing mass of gold pieces, which when eiiqilietl out 
on to the floor made a perfect hillock of guineas. 
When we had recoyered onr breath, we counted 
the treasure ; but I am afiaid to ttdl how 
iniieh we made it, lest my veracity should be 
doubted. 

The neighbours were very curious to know the 
cause of my cousins’ sudden rise in the world ; 
and though young Jackson never heard anything 
about the fifth keg, yet lie evidently in .some 
way connected my cousins’ prosperity with Danes’ 
Camp. 


A STNSKT. 


A SOFT sweet ripple coaios over the sea ; 

Tlie sun sinks slow U) his goldoii rest ; 
And you are walking alone with me, 

While a glory falls on the crimson west. 


A tender light over moon aud hill, 

Like a mystical veil of beauty lies ; 

And our hearts in the silence stir and thrill, 

And your soul looks out of your dear blue eyes. 


The things too subtle and rare for S]>eeeb, 

An exijuisite sympathy can diviue ; 

Our spirits wing off on an upward reacli, 

With your little hand lying clasped in mine. 


See yonder, Love ! where the lights begin 
To faint uml fade in the j)Uii)le air, 

And the stmnge sweet sorrow creeps dumbly in 
That the heart of the Beautiful aye doth bear. 


Barling ! X know that your soul grows chill, 
And your heaili is full of a vague regret, 

As the glory fades from each radiant hill, 

And the shadows full where the sun has set 


Yet, dear, in the future you cloud with doubt. 
Our hearts will love as tliey love to-dny ; 
The light of our loving can ne’er die out, 

Nor our souls, unheodingh walk far away. 


Printed and Published by W. & R. ChaMBEES, 47 Pater- 
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SOUTIIWAHK IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

TjONDON ia one of the oldest cities in tlui world, 
and no authentic date can he assigned to its 
foundation. Many treatises liavc been written 
since Tacitus on the one hand and Milton on the 
other severally propounded their Trojan, Celtic, 
and British theories. Us name, legemls, and 
renown, together with its marvellou.^ gi'owth, have 
awakenetl many an historic echo, and ins]>ired 
eloquent and poetic pens. 

It is a startling thought, as we look on tlie 
myriad buildings, churches, and warehouses, with 
the rushing crowds which surround them, that 
there was a time when forests came down to the 
margin of the river Thames, and wild boasts 
roatned about in them — when the rising grounds 
Jind partially cleared glades were occupied by 
rude huts scattered here and there, and skin-clad 
aborigines hcnled their cattle and mended their 
nets on the site of the greatest city tin; world 
has ever seen. 

The record of the gradual growth of Loudon 
abounds with interest, whether wc regard the 
causes or their operation. Its history is closely 
connected with civilisation, liberty, and art ; and 
many a landmark remains by which we can trace 
its progress and recall its ancient features. Our 
imagination is cnalded to rebuild its massive walls 
and to repeople its civil and ecclesiastical edifices 
— to follow the footsteps of Britons, Homans, 
Danes, and Normans, as they 8Uccos.sively lorded 
over it, and thus to learn something of their habits 
and customs ; and although the fragments are fast 
vanishing before the march of modern improve- 
ments, enougli remains to afford pleasure and profit 
in«our researche.s. We can disinter noted spots 
and describe their hallowed memories ; can ex- 
plore their liighways ^vnd byways ; and can adduce 
much collateral evidence as to men and things 
connected with the Great Metropolis. 

It is impossible at the present time to define the 
be^ifluings and endings of London. ‘As well,* 
says a writer, ‘might wc try to determine the 
lines of demarcation in the distinct • yet blended 
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colours of the rainbow.’ Tlie suburbs melt and 
fade into the country, and each year the circle 
around tlie city grows wider. It has been 8ai<l 
tliat the inhabitants of the mighty conglomeration 
of houses, streets, .sfpiares, and warehou.ses which 
make up the royal city have hardly more definite 
ideas of its vastuess than have the fishes of the 
wide Atlantic of the immensity of the ocean in 
which they swim. 

Our minds cannot adequately grasp the enor- 
mous area, or pr«>pei*ly apiirehend the meaning of 
% (dreuit of one luindred and twenty square miles, 
containing more piuiple than the whole kingdom 
of Scotliiud. Were the houses set less than a 
yard apart, the line would reach from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groat’s, tlience to the South Foreland, 
and back again ah>ng the coast to our starting- 
place ; in all, a vast triangle of about two thou- 
sand five hui. d miles. 

It is not, however, the London of to-day to 
whicli wc seek to introduce our readers, hut the 
London of imMlieval times. We will suppose that 
our first traveller hails from the Continent — per- 
chance a soldier returning from the wars of Ger- 
many, France, or Italy, He may he. a scholar or 
learned doctor from Padua, or a merchant from the 
Low Countries, Genoa, or Venice. He has crossed 
the narrow sea, and being a man of knowledge 
and intelligence, has gathered folklore as he jour- 
neyed from Dover througli the pleasant fields and 
gardens of Kent. It is summer-time, and the 
oi’ohards, vines, crops, and flowers are in full 
bloom or promise amidst the quiet beauty of the 
landscape. He has marked with the keenness of i 
the archivologist and the reverence of the Christian , 
the many village churches, wliich add charms to 
every succeeding prospect, and wliich well repay 
clo.se and careful oxarni nation. Then, ns now, 
the chime of their sweet and sonorous bells 
sounded through the quiet air. He sees the gabled 
cottages with clustering vines and creepers, the 
picturesque ramhling farmhouses, with tall cbim;* , 
neys and far-projecting eaves^the more substan- 
tial granges with quaint oriels, bold porehes, and 
high roafs, surrounded by inoSts, now cll^ 4nd | 
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green — anS the stately mansions of England’s 
chivalry, bristling yet with battlement an<l 
Wtion, but becoihing pierced by external open- 
ings for exit and for light— sure sign of dawning 
security and peace. 

As he passed through Canterbury, our travcdler 

S auses to pay his devotions in the majestic cathe- 
ral, venerable in age and associations. He has 
knelt before the glittering shrine of St Thomas 
h Bccket, soon to be despoiled ; and has providcrl 
himself with relics as mementoes at Harbledown. 
He pursues the well-trodden pilgrim-way under 
the white cliffs and the breezy downs, through 
many a straggling village and sleepy town, till he 
reaches Hartford, the llrst posting station out of 
London. Here all is activity night and day with 
relays of post and pack horses prompt for the ser- 
vice of courtiers, couriers, and mercliauts. Black 
— thou Bleak— Hill is reached and left behind, 
and Elthain’s royal palace in the height of its 
splendour — now, alas ! a farmhouse, and its high 
festal Hall a barn. Many conventual biiihlings 
repose around with full ojray of iiKJtiastic appur- 
tenances. 

Blntering the Kent Road or Street, he arrives at 
the boundary of Lon<lou liberties, St Thomas-a- 
Watering, the precise spot being at the. present junc- 
tion of Albany Street with the old road. Ilither 
the Lord Mayor and sheriffs were wont to come 
annually in civic state to inspect the bourid.arie.s, 
and, as a stream flowed over the road, the citizens 
used jocularly to s|ieak of ‘going ovt?r the water.’ 
This spring was (led ica Usd to St Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and gave the place its namci. King Henry Ya 
was here welcomed on his triumphant return 
from France after the victory at Aginconrt ; and 
Hall records ‘the solemn procession lauding and 
praising God for the higli honour and victory to 
Him given and granted.’ A gallows was ens-ted 
near at hand, on which frequent executions took 
place. One of the (juarters of the uiifoitnnate 
and misguided Sir Thomas Wyatt, who hid the 
Kenti.sh men against Queen Mary, was exposed 
at St Thonias-a-Watering in 1554 : and the last 
execution to(jk place in 17()<). All signs of the 
lucidity have long been obliterated, and few 
among the passers-by havti any knowledge of 
these scenes of pageantiy and (d' blood. Gerarde, 
the great herbalist and botanist, who died in 1607, 
says the wild willow-hcrl) is to be found nigh to 
the place of execution at St Tliomas-a- Watering. 

Southwark begins where the country road ends, 
and comprises an area larger than the city itself. 
It was in far-off times mo.stly a dull and dnairy 
marsh or swamp, where the wildfowl and bittern 
found a home, and extende<l from tlje river south- 
ward to tiiose rising grounds now known as Clap- 
ham, Streatham, and Bri.xton. Lslets rose above 
the Avaste of ooze and water; and a straggling 
forest, affording lurking-places for evil-doers, grew 
around. In 1578 there was a presentment inade 
to Burleigh by Fleetwo(xl the Recorder, who 
lilies that ‘ the south side is dark and shadowed 
with trees, affording admirable place for such 
doings, a bower for conspirators,’ (tc. 

The Romans had embanked the shore of the 
Thames, had formed the broad highways of the 
Watling and Ermine Streets through the moniss 
and forests, and hodf probably construet(?d a bridge 
16^ connect the shores. Remains of villas ami i 
Other buildings, ftgether with arms, unis, tiles, | 


coins^ have been found in abundance all along • 
the road in the stratifications of two thousand 
years. The Danish vikings afterwards moored 
their war-galleys in the creeks and along the , 
shore, when, in their frequent and audacious 
descents, they ravaged London, carrying de.sola- 
tion ami dismay alike into the home, the palace, 
and the church. The Saxons subsequently forti- 
fied the suburb, using the old Homan mate- 
rial, wliilst they in tluur turn were dispossessed 
by the con(pieririg Norman William in 1060, 
who speedily bestowed the best and richest por- 
tions of the land on the priests. From Lambeth 
westwards, to Bermomls-Eye on the east, nearly 
all belonged to the Church, as did also about 
two-thirds of the city of London. Then arose 
abbeys, priories, and monastic institutions of 
all kind.s, stately edifices and palatial dwellings, 
with all the iqipurtenanees of ecclesiastical domi- 
nation and weal til. 

The name Southwark has been spelled by 
chroniclers in twenty-seven different ways ; but 
the meaning is the same — the south work or 
fortification of London. The place has share in 
the gre^at liistory of the times, and was tlie avenue 
i along which most foreigiuTs came. Many notable 
' personages are associated with its chroniedes ; and 
■ innumerable processions, regal, civil, ecclesiastical, 
'and military, nave llittecl in rn[>id succession over 
' its raised causeway. 

I At the time of our traveller, disorders abounded, 

’ and the mughboiirliood was rendered unsafe by 
reason of a loose and riotou.s class inhabiting the 
►' rndt‘. hovels scatteivd around the low-lying districts 
on (iach side of tlie highway. The rejiulatioii of 
Southwark lias always been more or less question- 
able. In the reign of Edward III. the manor was 
^ bestowed on certain religious fniternities, ‘that 
they might take order with the lawless population, 
and bridle tlie naughtineRS of the sairl malefactors.’ 
Sundry pri.son-housccs had been called into exist- 
' once, to aid in this lamluble mission ; and as 
’ yeurs went by, they multiplied on cvejy hand. 

. There was the Glink in the liberty of that 
name, belonging to the bishops of Wincliester, 

; .«:ituated we.stward of their palace ; the clink, or 
' pris(m, being cHpecially provided for ‘the incar- 
ceration of those who would bray and babble, 
or otberwise break the peace of oUr loj’d the 
king.’ This dismal prison wus near to the Bank- 
i side, the street Rtill called by its name recidling 
' the site. Netir by dwelt Beaumont and Fletcher, 

I Massinger and Oliver Goldsmith, the la^t of 
' whom in later times liad earned n .scanty and 
! precaihnis living ns a doctor. Many a righteous 
man was confined in this noisome jail, and 
endiire«l with high constancy unjust and criud 
treatment ; and pome prisom^rs of note languished 
for years un pi tied and alori(i. 

Tlie MarHlialftea was so called ‘as jXirtairiing to 
the Marshals of England.’ Ofiences committed 
within the verge of the Court, and matters /ff 
contempt and of debt, were purged here, often 
with the whole life of the offender and forfeiture 
of all his property. The Uliite LioUy also an 
old liostelry, was one of the many jails ; and 
.Stow tells us that it had been so since 1550, 
and was generally filled ^*^ith murderers and 
malefactors ; and in the 'sevenkeuth cenfury, 
with those oftentimes misguided though sincere 
men kuowu as Puritans and Quakers. Outside 
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* ttbodea of horror, filtli, and sUirvation, 

clamoured an array of utter vagrants, gathered 
in numbers to ply by day and by night the 
trade of theft and of beggary, wandering about 
either singly and silently, or in companies when 
robbery upon n larger scale was designed. 

I Through such scenes and amidst such uproar 
our traveller makes his way, never heeding the 
scowling looks of evil-disposeil men gathered 
round the doors of low taverns, or uiidei' the pent 
ixDofs of the stalls scattered sparsely along the 
highway — a gootl qiiarter-atiiff, a stout lioart, and a 
strong arm standing him in stead amidst the scenes 
of riot and lawlessness. 

He called to mind the various industries pos- 
sessed by Southwark : at one period the pickled 
herring business, wliich promised to bring much 
wealth and commercial prosperity ; but from 
jealousies and stindiy unexplained causes, it 
languished, and was carried by the promoters to 
Holland. There were also vinegar inaiitjfact(yries 
and breweries from a veiy early period, the latter 
taking deep root, and the largest passing through 
tlie hands of Tlirale, Dr Johnson’s friend, witli 
whom he fre<|uently abode both hero and in 
Streathain, to its culmination in the gigiuitic 
establishment of liarcluy and Perkins, whose 
premises cover many a spot renown in the 
middle ages, civil, ecclesiastical, and theatrical 
— for part of the Globe playhouse, the old Non- 
conformist chapel, and portions of the grounds of 
abbots and priors, have been from time to time 
absorbed by these immense works. 

A large oi'ea 'was occupied by the Mint, which 
at first was a sanctuary for insolvents, au<l after- 
wards contained a .sumptuous mansion, built by 
C^harles, Duke of Brandon, in 15 J 8, shoj-tly before 
the time of our traveller’s visit This edifice was 
nearly op|X)sitc to St George’s Church, and por- 
tions belonging to it — parts of tlie sUiircases, doors, 
and other ilUings — have been found built into 
neighbouring Imuses. When the Duke fell by 
attaimler, and the property reviu’ted to the king, 
money was coined there, hence the name given to 
the region around. Queen Mury bestowed the 
domain for a residein e on the Arcbbisliop.s of 
Fork, when the see was deprivetl of York House, 
Whitehall ; but it was found to be out of the 
way and otherwise inconvenient ; an<l, permission 
being obtained, it wa.s .s»>ld, and shortly afterwiU’ds 
pulled down for the purposes of trade. 

The Mint was ‘a refuge fur the worst and 
lowest’ of the people, aiul was called that * un- 
liappy country.’ Violence often resulting in deiitli 
was not uncommon, and deeds of darkness occurred 
daily within its preciiuds. Travesties of Church 
rites were permitted, mid marriages and cliristen- 
inga took place in taverns and shops similar to 
those which created so much oblotiny in the 
^voy, the Fleet, and in JMayfair. These nefa- 
rious transactions were legal and himling ; but so 
mfich scandal ensued, that tiu Act of parliament 
was passed which suppressed them early in the 
eighteenth century. ,In the Mint was a gallows 
for executions, stocks, and many minor lockup- 
houses and prisons. The very name.s all around, 
many of which have survived, were suggestive of 
the# bad repute of the neighbourhood— such ns 
Barefoot and Labour-iu-vaiii Alleys, Hangman’s 
Aci’e, Dirty Lane, Harrow Dunghill, and many 
marefc of aimilar import. 


Southwark Fair was in full swing, and our, 
traveller beheld its sights, amusements, and oi^ries 
with amaicement^and dismay. The scene has been 
immortalised by "Hogarth, whilst both Pepys and 
Evelyn enlarge on tlie tricks, mummeries, and 
immoralities practised there. The Fair lasted 
three days by statute;, but generally extended 
itself beyond a week, often for fourteen days. It 
Wits suppressed in 1762. Being held the day after 
that of St Bartholomew in Smithfield, the excite- 
ment and uproar w^ere simply transferred across 
the w’ater. One feature in this yearly carnival 
consi.sied of playacting in inn yards, taverns, and 
elsewbej’e. Some representations were gootl, and 
others tolerable, but the greater part low and of 
the- very worst tendency. 

The great inns were saitl to possess secret 
I chamlKua, to which citizens and the young were 
enticed by guile and stratagem, for the purpose of 
! roldKiry uiid injury. lii the courtyard was often 
I to be seen a movable theatrical stage, the galleries 
; and windows being crowded with the guests, and 

■ with spectators drawn in from all parts. There 
I were also b(K)t]is reared on vacant ground, where 

■ plays were p<;i‘formeil. 

Local courts wore gruul(*(l for rough-and-ready 
justice on ollendiTs caught redhauded. They were 
exclasively fur cuftin ing the laws and regulations 
of the J'air, and were erected only within its 
precincts. They were (tailed Pie Powder, or the 
I <In8ty foot, referring to the peopU coming and 
'going. Jt is supposed that this tribunal might 
! have been located in the town -hall, which was in 
(the midst of the racket and noise, * 


A DEAD riECJvONlNG. 

CHAPTER -till. 

CtTMMEnH.\Y8, ill one of tlie most northerly of 
the northern ' mties of England, although it con- 
.siders itself to be a place of no small importance, 
lias not the good fortune to be situated on any of 
tlie. great main lines of railw^ay ; consequently, to 
most people, it has the. air of being somewhat out 
of tlie world. Of late years, however, a branch 
line lias found it out, and lias thereby enabled 
it to emerge from the state of semi-torpor in 
which it seemed destined to languish fpr ever. The 
branch lino in question, of whicli Cuiunierhays 
i.s the terminus, is about twenty miles in length, 
and leaves the main line at Greenholin Stiition. 
About halfway between tlie two places, but about 
a couple of miles distant from tbe line itself, are 
certain important collieries, to meet the require- 
ments of whicli a secondary branch has been 
constructed, which turns abru]>tly from the main 
branch at a point dignified with the euphonious 
title of Cinder Pit Junclioiv Here a signalman’s 
box has been fixed, a wooden eitjction, standing 
about six feet above tlie ground, with an arrange- 
ment of levers inside it, for working the points 
and signals in connection with the traffic to and 
from the collieries. At the time of which We 
write two men were statioijed at the box in 
question, who came on duty turn and turn abouti 
in each case a we( k of day-dut^ alternating W'ith 
I one of night-duty. The cottage of one of the 


V. 
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y%nalmen was about half a mile from the box, ^ hope she has not made her inquiries in such 
♦on the road leading the collieries ; while that a way as to arouse any suspicion that we are at 
of his ‘mate ^ was about a quarter of a mile all dilferent from what we seem to be ?’ 

‘I think you may trust l^ady Fan for £hat. 


down the rofid in an opposite direction. 


the tops of the distant fdls. 


‘Gentleman Jim’ niiglit be, he was a man who ‘O my deai‘, my dear,’ ci*ied Lady Fan as she 

brooked no questioning, and no one thereabouts dried her .eyes and looked round her, ‘and has 

knew more about him than he cliose to divulge it really come to this, that this drea<lful poky 
of his own accord. little hole of a jdace is your home the only home 

!Maynard and his wife had been chatting pleas- that you liave !’ 
antly together. Suddenly the latter laid a hand ‘It is not a dreadful little hole by any means, 
on her husband’s arm to bespeak his attention, dear laidy Fanny,’ unswonMl Gerald witlj a smile. 
‘What is itF he. asked. ‘I heard nothing.’ ^ ‘It is a substantial well-built cottage of four rooms 

‘There was a noise of wheels a moment ago, — <jiiite large enough for a family without encuni- 
aud^ now it has cea.sed. It soundcMl as if some brances. You donT know how snug and coin- 

vehicle hiul stopped suddenly at the cml of the fortnblc we arc in it. Feunomy of space is not 

lane. Do you remain in the background, dear, half enough considered in a small .world like 
while I go and ascertain whether any one is ouis.’ 


there.* « 

, She opened the door and went out 


‘ I am glad you keep up your spirits/ retorted 
her latlyshij^ ; ‘though how you contrive to do 


There was still light enough in the valley tu .so under such circumslnnces is a mysteiy to 

see olyecta a considerable distance away. One me.’ 

side of the lane in which the cottage was built ‘We have really and truly been very com fort- 
was bounded bv a higli bank. Up this Miv able since we came here/ answered (Uara. ‘I 

Miiynard now clamberecl, assisted by the branch liave conceived (piite an affection lor our little 

of a tree ; she knew that from the top of it she liou.se, and soniehow, I hardly know wliy, I feel 


could see not only tlie lane, but a considerable 


if we were safer here than elsewhere. 


stretch of high-road on either hand. After gazing bably it is the loneliness of the place that gives 
for a moment or two, she leaped lightly down one this feeling of secuiily ; and then the air 
and ran back to the pottage. *A carriage witli that blows clown from the 'moors is so pure and 
two horses is standing at the corner of the lane/ invigorating that both Gerald and I feel as if 
she said to her husba. L ‘A lady has got. out of we were growing young again.’ 
it and is coming towards the cottage, and — oh, ‘Oh, of course you try to make the best of 

aiy deaf — I’m nearly sure it’s Lady Fanny every tiling- -it’s just your aggravating way,’ re- 
Dwycr.* toyted Lady Fun. ‘But if I were in your place, 

‘La^Fan! Well, I shall be very glad to see I should fret and fume and worry, and make 
her, ^ No doubt su% is visiting at Seaton Park ; myself and everybody aboiTt me as miseraUe^as 
knows we are living in the neighbour- possible. That would be my way.* 

^poa, ^he must have made inquiries i^d dis- *I don’t believe it,’ answered Gerald with a 
our whereabouts.* laugh. ‘You don’t know-how many unsuspected 


Into this second cottage, which stood by itself She generally knows pretty well what she is 
in a lane a little removed from the high-road, and about. — But had you not better go and meet 
having no habitation near it, we will venture, herP 

Asmodeus-like, to take a peep on a certain April Clara liurried to the door ; but as elie opened it, 
evening. It was already dusk in the valleys, Lady Fan appeared on the thi’eshold. She looked 
although a soft rosy light still made beautiful a little white and scared, adventures with a 


spic.e of risk or romance in them not being in her 


In half an hour James Maynard, the signalman, usual line. Making a step forward and grasping 
would be due at his box to take liis ‘.spell’ of (’lava’s hand, she said in a whisper: ‘Is it safe 
njeht-duty. His thick blue overcoat was lianging to speak aloud? Is there any one but yourselves 
beiiiiul the door ready to put on, his wife was to hear me?’ 

washing up the crockery, and Maynard himself Beassured on this point, Lady Fan threw her- 
was smoking a lost after-lea pipe before leaving self into her friend’s arms and burst into tears, 
home. He was a well-built stalwart man, with a holding out a imml to Gerald as she did so. ‘I 
jet-black beard and moustiiche, and close-ciit hair can’t talk to either of you till I have had my 
of the same colour, to which his dark-blue eye.s cry/ she said between her sobs. ‘What a wicked, 
offered a somewhat striking contrast. He hml wicked woihl this is !’ 

been about three months in his pre.sent situation, She grew calmer in a little while, and sat down 
and among the drivers and guards who worke(l close b) ( lain, holding a liaiid of the latter while 
the traffic between the junction and the collierie.s she talked. 

he had come to be known by the soijriqnet of Here it may he remarkt^d that it wa.s through 
.‘Gentleman Jim.’ It was not that he ever .set the inlluencc of Lady Fan’s husband that Gerald 
himself np as being in anyway superior to or Brooke had obtained liis present situation as 
different from his mates; indeoil, he was uuiver- .signalman at C.’iialer iht Junction. The inode 
sally popular ; but these grimy- faced men, who in of life was of his own choo.sing. lie wanted 
their way are often keen ob.server.s of character, something to <lo that would lake him out of him- 
had an instinctive feeling that, although nece.ssity self ns much as possible, and while not entirely 
might have made him one of them to outward isolating him fi*om his fellow-men, wouhl not 
seeming, ho was not so in rejdity, and that at,, bring liim into contact with too great a ninn))er 
sotne anterior time his position in life mu.st have of them. In this out-of-the-way vall(?y among 
been widely different irom that which he now the fells and moor.s, if anywhere, shelter ana 
occupied. But genial and good-natured though safety might surely be found." 
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qu alities you possess that go towards making a money lying idle, and would only be too glad if 
capital poor man’s wife.’ you would favour him by making use of it.’ 

Lady Ean shrugged her shoulders. ‘And so ‘Dwyer is a noble-hearted fellow, I knoAV, 


yoir, Gerald Brooke, the owner of Beechley Towers, 
are living here as a common railway signalman,* 


‘Dwyer is a noblc-nearted fellow, I knoAV, 
but’ 

‘But me no buts,’ broke in her impetuous lady- 


she said ; ‘ fimling your companions among a lot shin. ‘ There is no reason why you should not 
of engine-drivers and— shunters, don’t they call end this mean and 8or<lid way of life at once, 
them?— and grimy people of that kind. What There are plenty of charming nooks ontlieCou- 


1 the world coming to ! 


tineiit where you and Clara might live with 


‘My companions may be grimy, as you say; everything nice about you wdiile waiting for 
but 1 can assure your ladysliin that tliey are a Utter days ; and really you wouhl be doing Algy 
very hard-working, good-heai te<l, decently behaved a great kindness at the same time.’ 
set of fellows, and that among them is more than Bnt this was a j)oint on wliich Gerald was 
one of whose friendship any iiinu might be proud, not to be moved. He coiubuted Lady Fanny in 
And I can further assure you, Lady Fanny, that almost the same terms tliat he had combated 
I am quite satisfied with my mode of life— lor Kurowsky when the Eussiau had made him an 
the present an<l till brigliter days return, if tliey almost identical offer. He would never leave 
ever will return. And that reminds me that I England, lie said — on that he was determined — 
have had no opportunity of thanking Dwyer for till the mystery that enshrouded Von Eosenberg’s 
the trouble lie must have been put to in procur- death slioiild be clearwl up and his own fair fame 
ing me my present situation, is he here with vindicate<l before the world. There was within 
you?’ him a hidden faith that, like an altar flume, soine- 


‘Oh dear, no. His last letter was (lated from ! times burnt high and anon died down to a mere 
Cairo ; where his next will be dated from, good- i spark, but was nc;vcr altogether (extinguished, that 


iies.M only knows.' 

‘ Well, 1 hope you won’t forget to thank him 
for me when next you write.’ 

*J>y the way, how (li<l 3011 succeed in finding 
us out?’ asked ('Jara. 

‘To t(dl 3*uu the truth, my dear, one of my 


one da}’’ his long waiting would he rewai^iled. 

Lad}' Fun fumed and lost hei‘ temper, and then 
recovered it again with cipial facilit}', but in no- 
wise .»di()(jk Gerald from bis purpose. The striking 
of the hour startleil them both. 

‘ Eight o’chx'k and Sir William’s horses waiting 


chief objects in accepting an invitation to Seaton for me all this time !’ exclaimed Lady Fan. 

Park was the hope of seeing you and your good- ‘And 1 hn a quarter of an hour late,’ said 
for-nuthing signalman. 1 knew you were living 1 Gerald to his wifi‘. ‘Lucas will begin to think 
close b}', but not e.xactly where. I also knew something lias happened to me.’ 


tliat 3'oii wore pivssing under the name of May- 
nard. Accordingly, 1 S(.it my maid to work to 


Lady h’anny’s last woj’d.s to licr friend were ; 
‘To-day is Tuesday. I’ll come again on Thurs- 


inake certain inquiries, telling her a wliit« fib j day, Avlieii we will have a good long talk together, 
ill order to stifle any curiosity she migiit feel in ■ by which time I liope timt obstinate and wrong- 
thc matter; in fact, my dear Clara, 1 gave her ! lieaded husband of yours will have come to hia 
to iind('rBtand that before your marriage you bad senses.’ 


been in my service, and that I was (lesirous of 
ascertaining how you were getting on in life. Tt 


Gerald Tb okc had kis.?ed his wife and had 
gone off to is duty at the signal-box, leaving 


was the most likely tale I ccuild tliink of, and 1 her alone in the cottage. But not long would 
I’ve no doubt it answered its purpose; an3diow, j she be left in solitude. Margery, who had gone 
this morning Simpkins brought me your address, to ‘^IveibaiTow, a village about two miles away, 
and here I am.’ ! to purchase some groceides, would bo back in a 

‘How it brings back the lumnorv of old times ' little while. 


to see you and hear your voice !’ .said Clara. 


But half ail hour passed after her Iiusbaiul’s 


seems years .since T left the Towers, jiltliough it j departure without bringing Mai'gciy, and Clara 
is only u few short months ago. 1 am often back j begun to grow serioirsly uneasy. Never had she 


there in mv dreams.’ 


1 been so late before. AVhen the clock struck nine 


Lady Fan s<[ueezed her friend’s hand in silent i and still the girl had not come, Clara could 
sympath}'. ’riieii she said : ‘ By-tlu^-b}', what lias contain hei-self no longer, rutting 011 her bonnet 


become of darling, quaint Mis.s Primby ? I hope 
she is quite well V 


and shawl and locking the dooj-, .she hurried down 
the lane, and turning into the high-road in a direc- 


‘Slie has gone to .stay for a time with .some lion opposite that which U‘d to thq railway, she 


friends in Devon. This place wa.s too bleak for went (uiickly forward along the wa\ Jjiy which she 
her during the winter months ; but now the knew' Margeiy must come. The iitglit was dark 
spring i.s here, she will be back with us again and inoonle.ss, but tlie stars shone clearly, and by 
before long.’ their faint light Clara could just discern the black 

‘You talk as if 3'oii were likelv' to remain here outlines of tne hedge which bounded the road, and 
ior ever and a day,’ answa-ivd Lady Fan. ‘And thereby kwp herseif to ike line of narrow turf- 
that reminds me that I have done to-day as our bordered footway which ran by its side. She 
sex are said to do habitually with their ])ostscripts had not gone more than a quarter of a mile 
— that i.s, I have left mentioning till the last the wlien her heart gave a throb of relief. She 
most important of the reasons wliicli brought me heard footsteps advancing towards her, and her 
here. Algy, in the last letter I had from him, fine ear recognised tliein aa those of Margeiy, 
charged me to eith^^ see or coinnninicate with even while the latter was .some distance away, 
yoif as eady as possible, ami tell you from him ‘Is that 3'oii, Margery?’ slfc called, so’ that the 
that hi.s banker is at .your service for any amount girl might not be sUrtled b^ coming suddenly 
you choose to draw upon him. He has a lot of upon ker iu the dark. A moment late they 
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had met. Margery had been hurrying home at 
such a rate as to be nearly breathless 

* 0 mum, he 's here ! I *ve seen him, and heard 

him speak^i were the girl’s incoherent 

words 

‘ Who is it that you have seen and heard V 

‘Muster Crofton, mum — Muster Ueril’s cousin 
— him 08 the Fi*enchy tied up in his chair.’ 

‘George Crofton here !* murmured Clara, her 
heart seeming to turn to ice as she spoke. ‘Surely, 
surely, Margery, you must be mistaken.* 

‘I only wish I was, inistims,* responded the 
girl fervently; ‘but he only need speak for 
me to pick him out of a thousand men in the 
dark, besides, I saw his face with the cut in 
his lip and his teeth showing through.’ 

For a little while Clara was so dazed and 
overcome that she could neither speak nor act. 
In that first sliock her mind had r(X)ni for one 
thought and one only: George Crofton was on 
the track of her husband ! No other purjmse 
could have brought him to this out-of-the-world 
place. Gerald must be wanied and at once ; but 
first she must hear all that the girl had to tell. | 
She had turned mechanically, and was now ; 
retracing her way to the cottage. 

* I suppose Mr Crofton saw you at the same 
moment you saw him V ahe .said anxiously. 

‘I saw him, but he never set eyes on me.’ 

‘How could that happen?’ 

‘1*11 tell you all about it, mum. T had got my 
groceries and had left the village, and was coming 
along pretty fast, ’cos I was a bit late, when just as 
I was getting near the end of a lane I hears two 
men coming along it talking to one amjther. I 
was not a bit a-feared ; but still I thouj^ht I might 
as well keep out of their sight; so just before they I 
turned out of the lane, I slipi)ed into the dry ditch | 
that runs along the hedge-oottom and crouched ! 
down. They passed me witliout seeing me, still | 
talking, and then I k no wed at once that one of 1 
’em was Muster Crofton. “We are before our | 
time,” says he to the other one ; “ we shall have 
nearly an hour to wait,” Then says the other : 
“Better be afore our time than after it.” After j 
going a bit up the road, tliey crossed it, and : 
passing through a stile, got into the fields, I 
making hold to skulk after ’em, first taking olf 
my shoes so as they shouldn’t hear me. On tljey 
j went, I following, till they came to a hollow 
where there’s a lot of trees, and in the middle 
of the trees a little house that seems, as well as 
I could make out, as if sonud)ody had pulled it 
half to bits and then left olF. When they were 
well inside, T followed on tiptoe ; and then 1 heard 
one of ’em strike a match, and then I saw a light 
through the broken shutter of a little window. 
Going up to the winclow, I peeped in. Two 
lanterns nad been lighted, and by tne light of one 
of ’em I could see Muster Crofton’a face quite 
plain. I couldn’t make out much of what they 
talked about, only that they were waiting for 
somebody, “ and once the other man said: “We 
shall be quite time enough if we leave here by 
half-post ten.” Then Muster Crofton, he swore, 
and said that he never could a-bear waiting.* 

‘Bid you hear them mention your master’s 
name?* asked Clara anxiously. 

‘ No, mum, not ofee.’ 

Clara was puzzled To her wifely' fears it 
impossible that Crof ton’s presence should 


not bode danger to her husband. It was almost 
incredible that he should be there unless he were 
on the track of Gerald. Yet, on the other hand, 
what could lx* the nature of the business which 
took him at that late hour to a ruined cottage 
buried among trees? It almost looked as if he 
were concerned in some dark and nefarious scheme 
of his own. Suddenly a fresh Ihouglit struck her, 
and as it did so she came to an abrupt halt. 

‘Margery,’ she said, ‘j^ou shall show me the 
way back to the cottage among the trees. I will 
go and endeavour to find out for myself what it 
is that has brought Mr C'j'ofton so far nw^ay from 
home. Come.’ 

‘O mistress!’ said Margery with a gasp. It 
was her only protest : wdtli her to hear was to 


TOYS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 

A TOY is perhaps best defined as n trifling object, 
designed for the ainusemeiit of the young; and 
w’e may safely infer that wherever children 
have existed, they have not Injeii without play- 
ihingF. From the earliest histojical times we 
find traces of toys, many of them of complicated 
and ingenious construction. Among the speci- 
mens disintcrre<] from Egyptian tombs are (lolls, 
elastic balls, round pellets, evidentlj" used in the 
snmo w^ay as our modern marbles, and footballs 
secundy covered with leather. Movable puppets 
have also l>een discovered, ronsiating of jointed 
figuiMiS (tnpable of working rollers, kneading bread, 
&c., when pnlh^l by a string. Models of animals 
of all kinds seem to ))ave been ])retty abundant 
among the Egyptians. TJie crocodile is not un- 
naUirally one of the most common of these, and 
soim^ wooden crocodiles huvcj beeii found with the 
upper jaw hinged. 

The tombs of Golgoi and Idalium in Cyprus 
have supplied us with some specimens of the toys 
of anci{3ut Greece, such ns painted dolls of clay 
modelled with tlie fingers, mounted cavaliers 
armed with shields, and cars to w^hich horses are 
harnesstMl foiii' iil>r(!nst. We also know from 
Siiiilas that the Greek kids anticipated our OAvn 
ill the use of wlii])piiig-tops. 

The Homan toys wenMji various kinds, includinjj 
popguns, bows, and arrows, and many varieties or 
dolls and puppets, some of the latter being loose- 
jointed and movable by a string, like our iiKxlern 
marionnettes. The whipping-top, too, which w'as 
perha]>s borrowed from tne Greeks, was a favourite 
toy, and is thus referred to by Virgil in the seventh 
Book of th(‘. Alneid ((kiiiii)gton’.s translation) — 

Idke top that whirling ’iieatli tlie thong 
Is scourged V>y eager boys along, 

Hcnt «>n their gainesonie strife : 

AVjth eddying niotioii it careers 
Hound empty courts in circling spheres; 

'J’lie beardle.sH troop in strange amaze 
lljjon the winged VM)xwood gaze ; 

The lashes lend it life. » 

Dr Paris, in his curious and interesting book, 
Philosophy in Sport made Science in Ennmt^ says 
that the Romans probably introduced this toy 
into Britain. A game very shnilur to marbles, 
but played with nuts, seems also to have been 
common in ancient Rome ;,*it is stated by S^iQto- 
iiius that Augustus when a youth spent many 
hours of the day in playing with little Moorish 
boys ‘ cum nucibus.’ 
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The same toys, with variations, seem to have 
boon popular throughout the Middle Ages. Mar- 
ginal paintings in fourtceiith-ceiitury luanuscripts 
"represent boys whipping toys of much the same 
shape as those now in use ; and a writer in 1587 
mentions rattles, balls, wooden horses, and drums 
as among the current toys of his time. In the 
Harleian Manuscripts at the Bj’itisli Museum there 
is a very curious anecdote about the whipping- 
top, showing it to have been well knowni about 
the end of the sixteenth century ; it refers to 
Brince Henry, the eldest son of James I. of 
England and VI. of Scotland : ‘Tin? lirst tyme 
that the Prince went to the towne of Sterling to 
meete the king, seeing a little witliiii the gate of 
the towjie a stacke of coj-ne, in proportion not 
unlike to a tonp, wherewith he used play, he 
said to some tiiat were with liirri, “Lot% there is 
a goodly topp : ^ whereupon one of them saying, 
*‘Wiiy doe you not play with it, then?’ he 
anavvered : “Set it up for me, and I will play 
with if ’ 

Onr modern toys are so varied as to defy ; 
eniuneration, and their rough classification is tlie | 
most that can be attempted. Jniitutiun being the 
foundation of many childish modes of recreation, 
we are not surprised to lind that it has been i 
largely drawn upon in the const ruction of toys. 
Horses, dogs, babies, houses, windmills, and boats 
form very favourite playthings, and are made 
in materials so widtdy dillercnt as ijHJii, \V(mu 1, 
wax, and india-rubber, Ad<litional faitlifulnoss to 
nature is obtained in some cases by atlding niim , 
icry of sounds and actions; thus, dogs ani imule 
to bark, dolls to open their eyes and utter strange | 
nois{'a supposcAl t«) mean ‘Mamma’ oi* ‘J*apa;’i 
while monkeys t:limb up a pol(3, and mice, run ■ 
about the floor. Another s]H;ci(is of toy, ])erhaps | 
the most valuable educationally, as well as tlie ! 
most j'eally interesting, appeals to the spirit of ' 
emulation and the love of siuicess iiiherent in '• 
limuiiu nature, rather than to any intrinsic merit | 
in the playthings themselves. To this class | 
bcdoiig mariiles, balls, cards, bricks, to])s, kites, ! 
&,c., in fact all toys W'hicb call for the exenuse of I 
skill and ability when played with. A tliird kin<l i 
owes its success to exciting the feelings of womler j 
and yurpj'ise ; but as thes*^ emotions are of a low ! 
order and ai'e in their nature transient, siudi toys | 
must take inferior rank from an intellectual pt)iut 
of view. Among them we may reckon the mag- 
netic, swan, which follows a lodestone over the 
water, the. autonuiLic figures worked by .«aud or 
hidden iiiecbanism, and crackers, Jacksdn-tbe-box, 
&c. Lastly, come the kind wliicdi give pleasure 
to children by gratifying their love of noise, 
including trumpets, drums, pistols, and sf|ueaking 
abominations of all sorts. These probal>ly give 
more annoyance to the elders than pleiusure to the 
youngsters. 

^At the present time, the production of toys 
employs a large number of ])eraons in Europe, 
and some in the United States. J.)ui‘iug the five 
years 1882-86, the imports of tliis country alone 
amounted to i,‘2,8})8,147, an annual average of 
;^570,629, a sum nearly equal to our annual 
expenditure on foreign watches. Germany has 
; the? iion’s share of oitr imi)ort trade (X320,000), 
Holland being a bad second with X' 1 25,000. 
France sends us toys to the value of about 
£90, OCX) per annum ; a^d the rest of the trade 


ia principally done in Belgium, though a small 
mmntity is now received from the United Stales, 
We also make great many at home, and do an 
export trade estimated at about X‘60,<)00 a year, 
princijmlly to the colonies, Africa, and South 
America. Wooden carved toys are chiefly made 
in Gennanjr and Switzerland, the cljeaper kinds 
in the neighbourhood of Nuremberg, and the 
better qualities at Sonnebui’g, in Tlniringia, from 
which latter place about twenty-four million 
articles, valued at .£800,000, annually exported. 
Large quantities of wooden toys are also made in 
Saxony, where an ingenious process is in use for 
diminishing tlie labour involved in the production 
of animals. A circular block of soft wood is 
turned into a ring of such a pattern tlmt by 
slicing it vertically a rough representation .of an 
aniiiml (.siy an elephant) is secured. Each rudi- 
mentary figure is tlien trimmed by hand, the ears, 
trunk, tusk, and tail, afl of which are separately 
turned and sliced by the same method, are in- 
serted ; and when the animal btis been painted and 
V!inii.slicd it is ready for use. Clay mai'bles also 
conic exclu.sively from Saxony, being made from 
a clay not found elsewliere. The Iretter (lualities 
come from llollaiul, wiiere they are made from 
fragments of alabii.sler and other stones. Taw and 
alhj, the common names for the two qualities prin- 
cipalh" used in tliis counti’y, are abbreviations of 
hunt If am] alahiijin\ A great ten days^ toy-fair 
i-i annually bcl<l at Tadpzig, when iiiore tlian six 
thousand merchants exhibit their good.-« in every 
available inch of space, even in the garrets of the 
.six-stoj icd houses. Marburg, in Hessen, is cliietly 
occupied with tlie manufacture of musical toys ; 
while Biberach, in Wiirtemberg, is noted for sub- 
stantial nu tal articles, such as carriages, loco- 
motives, fuiiiitui’e, (S:c. 'J'he specialty of Switzer- 
land is wooden cottages, models, &c. Some of 
the large dealers do very Well out of the industry; 
but the acti.c toyinakej's in both countries are 
miserably ])aiu, and find it very hard, even by 
the most nnremitting toil, to gain a subsistence 
from their employ merrt, many of them being 
obliged to sup}>leriient their earnings by engaging 
ill outdoor labour during the summer. The pro- 
tlur.tions of llullaiid are very similar to those of 
Germany. 

Idle best ami most expensive toys arc always 
of Flench origin, that nation lieing noted in all 
bi-anclies of manufacture for its taste and skill. 
In mecluuiical toys of all kinds the French are 
specially pre eminent, and liave been noted for 
many ccntiii-ies as maker.;=^ of automata. As early 
as the thirteenth ceiitniy oire ^\Tllars de Hanecort 
constructed an angel that ‘would always point 
with his linger to the sun and in the time of 
Louis XIV. idiilip Camuz invented a wonderful 
group of automata for that monarch. It consisted 
of a ccmcli and four horses, which started off at the 
crack of a whip, the horses j)rancing, trotting, and 
galloping in turn. It ran along until it arrived 
in fi'ont of the king, vlien it stopped, and a toy 
footniun descend' d, Mho opened tlie carriage door 
nml handed out a lady. The latter courteaifid 
to the king and presented a petition, after whfeh 
she re-entered her carriage and was driven away. 
In the eighteenth century, Jacques Vaucanson, 
knowm us the king of automata constructors, made 
a ilute-iilayer whi» h was one af the wond^ of 
the time. D’Alembert tells us that this romiU‘k* 
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able figure Btood upon a pedestal in which a 
portion of the niechanisin was concealed, and not 
only blew into the instrument, but increased 
and diminished the sound with ifs lips, performing 
legato and staccato passages admirably, and fin- 
gering with completti accuracy. This automaton 
made a great sensation when exhibited in Paris 
in 1738 ; and Vaucanson was encouraged to make 
more toys of the same kiml, including a iiageolet- 
player and a mechanicul duck. The latter waddled, 
swam, dived, and quacked, besides picking up and 
swallowing its food. 

Modern French toys are chiefly made in Paris, 
especially in the QuarLier dii Teinide, and great 
subdivision of labour is practised. One man, for 
example, is entirely occupied in making animals 
which strike drums with their paws, and there 
j are six factories which produce nothing but brass 
trumpets. Like the rest of his countrymen, how- 
ever, the Fj*en(di toyinak'er does in.)t understand 
the art of selling, and he thereby gives an oppor- 
tunity to the enterprising Cerman, of which the 
latter readily avails himself. So it happens that 
the less skilful but more wily Teuton lives a good 
deal on the Frenchman’s bi’ains by iinilating his j 
novelties on a cheaper scale, and a French in- I 
Volition originally brought out at eight or nine 
shillings is speedily umlersold b}'^ a German imita- 
tion at a shilling. 

The English toymaker is reproached with being 
unenterprising and inartistic, but he does very 
Well in some branches of the tiade. lie is (‘speci- 
ally good at wooden horses in general and rocking- 
horsee in particular, exporting the latter even to 
Germany. Carts and vehicles of all kinds, drums, 
dolls’ houses, and most heavy toys are made in 
London, as arc also those made of ghvs.s, stone, 
pewter, and india rubber. Wax and rag dolls are 
also English specialtie-s, and give rise to a con- 
siderable ex])ort trade. For a long time our 
supply of this t(^y was almost entirely derived 
from the Netherlands, winch can.sed ihdls to be 
known in tliis country as ‘ Flanders babies.’ The 
dolls had round cannon-ball heads and curiously 
articulated limbs, and the fact that they were to 
a great extent made by children gave rise to the 
old couplet : 

The children of Holland take ideasiiro in making 
What the children of England take pleasure iu breaking. 

At the present time, however, the bulk of our 
foreign supply comes from France ami Germany. 
In wax dolls our exp(n*t to America is consider- 
able, as, owing to climatic reasons, they cannot 
be made there. It seems that wax will not set 
in very hot weather, and cracks iu severe cold, 
80 that a continent wliich suffers from both 
extremes is obliged to obtain its supply from 
abroad. We also send a goodly number of rag 
dolls for the amusement of the little negresses in 
America and Africa. These latter have faces oi 
wax; covered with ah outer skin of nui.slin, and 
the heads, both for them and for the wax dolls 
proper, are. made iu moulds, and require skilled 
workmen to conduct the operatfon. The bodies 
are mostly made by womeii and children, and are 
paid for at very low rates, owing to the }>ressiire 
of unskilled ccmipetition. Readers of Our Mutual 
Frie'nd, may have ^ suspected that the occupation 
of Jenny Wreni the dolls’ dressmaker was one 
invented for her by the author j but sucii was not 


the c^ase, as the larger firms in the trade regularly 
employ dressmakers to clothe their toys. 

Two minor branches of the doll-industry form 
distinct trades— the making of shoes and eyes. The 
shoes are made from the waste material of children’s 
ornamental shoes and boots ; but this branch is a 
smaller one than lliat of eye-making, as many dolls 
are sent out with merely painted boots, while all 
or nearly all have proper eyes. M‘Culloch says in 
his Comnirrcial Dictionary thiit a manufacturer of 
the latter has been known to receive a single 
order for five hundred pounds’ v'ortli : and al- 
though this statement was afterwards disputed, 
it seems certain that large orders are sometimes 
jdaced. Dolls’ eyes are of two sorts, known 
technically as common and natural. The common 
are simply coloured hollow glass spheres of white 
enamed, black and blue being the only colours 
used ; tbe natural eyes are of similar composition, 
but have the pupil and iris correctly represented. 
Considerable quantities are exported, especially 
to French doll- makers. The black eyes are used 
for (lolls exported to South America, and blue 
eyes for tho3(i iisetl at borne, children naturally 
preferring their dolls to have ej^es of a similar 
line to tho8(j most coiniiion amongst themselves. 


A LEGAL SECRET. 

CJIAP. HI.— SIDNKY’s client. 

The little inky parlour in Took’s Court grew 
more inky than ever; for Abel Norris sat tliere 
at hie old d(.‘.sk. copying dilig(-*iitly from morning 
till iiiglit. H(^ was completely iu his clement. 

Not niifrecpicntly more often towards the 
afternoon— Sidney Trench would look in ; and 
sometim(‘s, Rosa being ther(‘, lie would exchange 
a few words with her. And if the young girl was 
absent, Sidney never failed to inquire after her 
of the old clerk. They sometinu's met- but this 
was on rare occasions— iu New Square or lancoln’s 
Inii Fields ; for Rosa was much impressed with 
the number of carriages which drove up to the 
door of Treiicli, I’ilkington, and 'J'lcncli s ofiice. 
’I'hcy suggoled quite a fashionable reception. 
From ten in the morning until four o’clock in the 
afternoon clients never ceased to eome and go. 
She tric-d t(» gain a glimpse of Mr Pilkington 
morti than oucc*, but only succeeded in obtaining a 
distant view of his bent figure when stepping in 
or out of his carriage. 

Some weeks ]>asse.d by. One afternoon towards 
six o’clock, when the days were growing longer, 
Rosa strolled round New Square. It was an 
afternoon that she long remembered ; (he trees 
were Ih‘, ginning to grow green, and the sparrows 
chirped over the coming summer. Slie was 
sannlering within these h'g.d precincts, lost in 
thought ; for the spring days revived, with greater 
vividness each season, the imperfect remiiiiscfiice 
(jf her childhood ; and in the vista of these misty 
scenes there had rcappeunid a handsome youth, 
her comj)jniion in sunny fidds and shady woods. 
This youtli had now grown into a likeness of 
Sidney Trench, and she began to associate him 
with this companion, as .though they we^.one 
and the same. Could this be possible? One 
and the same ! She liad not the courage to ques- 
tion the young lawyer ; she dreaded lest he should 
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destroy by a conlroflictory word this fanciful 
image of himself which she liad built up from 
memory in her own mind. She conceived that 
those sunny fields — more of a dream than a 
reality — were too far dislunt from Took’s Court 
ever to be reached again, except in imagination. 

Rosa bad never become reconcile<l to tlii.s 
humble life, to whicli she knew that she had 
not been born or bred. But her all'eclion for 
Abel Norris had curbed her impulse to rebtd. 
Was he not always meditating how lie could 
best please her i tiihe had the wiirinest of hearts, 
and the old clerk never appealed to her better 
nature in vain. He had constructed a window- 
garden ill her garret ; and when the seeds which 
she had ])lanteil there began to show signs of 
bursting into leaf, she could not i(‘pre.s.s her 
sense of gratitude and deliglit. She would sit 
for hours in tliis garret- boudoir ; and she would 
almost forgiit for the moment her cravings for 
tt more congenial home. A gleam of .sunshine 
would sometimes linger for a brief half-lionr 
in her ‘garden;’ thougli never a I'ay looked in 
at the windows below ; the old clerk’s iuky 
parlour was always in shadow. 

Happening presently to look up, the girl caught 
sight of Sidney Treiicdi. He was crossing New 
Square and coming towards liei*. Having met 
more than once since tlie evening upon which 
he had first calle<l at Took’s Court, Sidney luvl 
naturally been often in Ihu* thoughts ; not only 

{ jlaying a part in the drt'jimy r«a:.(d lection of 
ler childhooil : she regarded him as their bene- 
factor. Had he not extended a ludpiug hand 
at the moment when they neeihal it most? Slie 
had frequently wished to (.*xi)ress all tlie gratitude 
with which her heart was ovei’llowing ; fur she had 
Jiieditated and composevl many a pivtty speech to 
which she believc-d that she would liave the temer- 
ity t() give utterance. I'’atal deception 1 Now 
that he was standing before her with outsti-etched 
hand, Uosa had not the courage to ultei* one 
word. 

He walke(l .slowly beside Iier within tlicse (piict 
pre(;iucts of N('W Square. The clock ovtfr the 
ancient Hall had struck six, and the ])lace was 
comparatively tleserte<]. And now the chirping of 
the sparrows grew louder ; aii<l tlic retreating rays 
of the setting sun —that asceiideil oblicjiiely tjie 
Weather-beaten stone walls — seemed to increasii in 
briglitiiess. 

‘Would it surprise you, Uosa,’ said Sidney, wlio 
felt impelled to address the girl as he liad done, his 
little playmate in early days, ‘if I told you that 
I had been making all .sorts of schemey about 
you?’ 

liosii looked np laughingly, and said : ‘ Is not 
selieming part of a lawyer’.^ profes.sioii ?’ 

Sidney smiled. ‘ It is tlie way of the world. 
But 1 wish, seriously, to con.sult witli you. A 
lawyer seldom schemes without his client’s per- 
•mission.’ 

‘ Am I your client ?’ 

This question brought an odd laugh from Sidney. 

‘ I suppose so. Shall we assume it, for argumeni’s 
sake?’ 

* ‘ Yes ! And then we must suppose,’ said IWa, 
Vri^h a brightening, look in her eyes, ‘that I’ve 
got a great black deed-box at your office, full 

of documents, with my name’ 1 She stoppcfl, 

and tlie colour spread over her cheeks. She i 
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had not reflected when she spoke ^tliat ‘Uosa’ 
was the only name she could recollect. 

‘Ah ! The deed-box and documents,’ said 
Sidney, as if *10 reassure her, ‘xyll conic~ull 
in good time. Meanwhile, your legal adviser 
ha.s one or two questions to ask his client.’ 

lio.ya curled her pretty lips half-seriously and 
lialf in play. ‘ Must I submit to a cims-examina- 
tion ?’ 

Sidney again laughed. ‘I merely xvant to dis- 
cover,’ .said lie, ‘whether my schemes meet with 
U'ur approval. — To begin, then I Is not this life 
in Took’s Court a little dreary ?’ 

‘Sometimes. Yes, very dreary indeed.’ Then 
she added : ‘ I know’ how' wrong it is to be 
dissatisfied. Poor old dad is so good : I think 
he loves me more than he ever did. He thinks 
that I am quite happy and contented now. 1 
love him too. Ami yet T sometimes think — 
but that’s only wlicUi I’m in a W’icked mood 
— that 1 .sliall run away.’ 

‘Where would yon run to, Kosa?’ 

‘How shoiihl 1 know'? 1 sliould stop as soon 
as 1 reached the country. Is that very far?’ 

‘No. — W'oiild a couiitiy life content you?’ 

‘If there W'ere lol.^ of wild-tlow'ers : that is 
I all I think about. — ‘Bui,’ she added, ‘liow could 
I leave poor dad ? That ivunlil be selfish : it 
Avouhl be nngj'utefnl.’ 

Tlie young lawyer looked grave. ‘ !My scheme, 
I ’in afrai<l, uoiihl t/ike } 0 U from Mr Norris. 
But YOU could come and see liim whenever you 
liked/ 

‘Could I?’ said Uosa dreamily. 

‘Yes.— My scheme is,’ said Sidney, ‘Unit you 
shouhl become the companion to a rich lady 
w'lio’ — 

‘Does she live in London?’ 

‘No; in the country. But the house where 
she live.s i.s little bcjyoiid the suburbs. There 
is a huge garden, and sliady w'alks, und wild- 
ll( avers; an* on all skh^s are open heath and 
woo<led hills. 

]{osa ina<le no rejdy. If the young lawyer 
ha<l known all her thoughts ■ -thoughts to which 
I she had never given expression — he could not 
I have touched njion a more genial subject. Could 
i lie possibly conipruheiid her? 

I It had only been from a strong .sense of duty 
j that she ha<l Hucce.ssfully resiste<l the temptation 
i to leax'e Abel Norris months ago and accept 
I some .situation out (jf Ltuidoii where she could 
hrejithe the i>ure country air tliat would remind 
her of liajipier days, flow' she longed to look 
UYJOu the ‘open heath and woodetl hills !’ Would 
they in»t revive -<lid nut the very xvords revive 
- her iiieiiiorie.s of childhood? She bent her 
head tboughtfully. ‘What shall 1 do?’ said she 
in a low' voice. 

She eagerly desired to confess her craving for 
such a borne. But she thought again of Abel 
X<»rris and the lonely lif^ lie w'ould lead without 
her. He had befriended lier for twelve years 
past : he had never ceased to exert himself, for 
Iier sake, to fiiul w'ork that would lift them 
nut of their poverty. Some show of gratitude, 
.some sacrifice of her own happiness, was due 
to one whose self-abnegation, 'Out of love for 
her, had been so pathetic. • 

‘Take your time,’ said Sidney, notieing her 
besitution, ‘ to arrive at some decision. Events 
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decide for you ; so do not answer ‘ Why speak, sir, of that now ? I took it, as 


may poswwy deciae tor you ; so ao not answer 
i impiusivoly. You would do well to talk the matter 
over with Mr Norris ; and when you have made 
I up your iniud — after listening to' his view of the 
subject — ^you can again consult your lawyer. — 
What does my client say to that V 
\ ‘She will follow^ your advice.’ 

‘ Excellent t— And now/ said Sidney, ‘ w’on’t you 
come and sit down in the clients’ room ? Mr 
Norm is at the oftice. You can wait there, if 
you like, and go home with him.’ 

‘The clients* room said Kosa with an eager 
look. ‘ I should like to see that.* 

While talking together, they had w’nndered 
out of Now Square into Liiicolu’s Inn Fields ; 
and they now foiiiid theiiiselves at the very 
entrance to Trench, Pilkington, and Trenclrs 
office. It liad often occurred to Uosa that a 
peep inside the old house would be deeply inter- 
esting ; for her curio.sity had been rousetl b^r all 
that Jiad reached her ear about the great Mr Pilk- 
ington and the W'ealLliy clients who so often grew 
weary of waiting, like so many doctors’ patients, 
in the octagonal room on the staircase. It was 
towards this very room that Sidney now led tlic 
MUiy. With a certain feeling of trepidation, for 
which she could not account, Ho.sa followed. Her 
first impression, as she scjabnl herself in the cliuir 
which Sidney })laced for her, was that she liml 
,been here before, but not in childhood : at some 
remote period too shad(jwy to recall even as she 
i had recalled a half-forgotten dream. It was 
something so dim, so confusing, that it vanished 
from her memory when the young lawyer spoke. 

He had stepped towai'ds the door leading into 
Mr Pilkington ’s room. ‘I will tell Mr Norris 
I that you are here,’ said he ; and before Hosa 
could answer he was gone. 

She now looked about her with eager curiosity. 
Suddenly her eyes fell upon the deed-box upon 
which was written ‘ Uosamond Gage,’ The girl 
sprang from her chair with a .suppressed cry ujioii 
' her lips. She remembered all now. liosamond 
Ga^e was her own name ! Sidney 'I'rench had nut 
epolceu idly: she was indeed his client. But why 
had he never told her of this why had he left 
her 80 abruptly without a word of exj)lauation 

Kosa placed her hand iqion Mr Pilkington’s 
door, opened it, and ste[)ped forward. But there 
was a green baize tloor beyond, firmly close<l : the 
sight of it cooled her impetuo.sity. She retreated 
into the waiting-room in alarm at her own action. 
Had she thought to di.scover the .secret there? 
She sank back in her. .seat, a.s many a edient hud 
done before her, with impatience expres.sed in 
her whole attitude. There wa.s no remedy : she 
must wait. 

Sidney Trench, wdio had a moment before ]>ii8sed 
into Mr Pilkiugtou’s room, wa,s evidently e.ypected 
there ; for the old lawyer expres.sed no surprise 
at seeing him enter so abruptly. 

Mr Pilkington glaiiceM towards the green baize 
door. ‘Is she there?’ He was standing near his 
desk, leaning one hand m)on it, and looking half 
over his shoulder towards Sidney. 

‘Yes ; she is w'aiting, sir, for Abel Norris.’ 

The lawyer turned and came tov^ards Sidney; 
lie placed libs hand kindly upon the young man’s 
; «houlder, ‘ Sidney,* ^said he with great earnest- 
: nea& ‘I spoke* harshly to you the other evening 
I in the library; I regret having done so,’ *’ 


you intended I should, as the advice you believed 
1 needed.’ 

Mr Pilkington looked anxiously into the young 
man’s face. ‘You do not doubt, Sidney, that I 
love you ns much as if you were my son? I 
was vexed—deeply troubled, that evening. The 
thought had taken hold of me that you, who.se 
franknefl.s no one could question, had become 
secret like iny.self. 1 viewed the situation with 
horror ; I could not look at it calmly. And yet, 
no sooner had you left me than 1 saw plainly 
the cause : it was iny omti evil conscience at work. 
You were keeping no secret from me. Jt was I 
I wlio feared being questioned — it wfu? I who was 
hiding a secret from you ! — Ihit M’e understand 
each other now : do we not ? It was 1 *who 
needed the 'advice I gave so f remedy. I will 
profit by it, if not yet too late. — Where is 
Norris V 

*In my room. — Will you see him,?* 

‘At oiice,l said the law'yer, sealing him.self at his 
desk. ‘ Will you send him to me V 

Sidney found Abel Norris iu hw room down- 
stairs waiting his return. ‘Will you sb^p iip- 
.stnir-s?’ said the young lawyer. ‘Mr Pilkington 
wishes to see you.^ 

‘Mr Pilkington, sir?’ 

* Ve.s. His room is at the top of the .staircase : 
the door on the left band side. Mr Pilkington 
wishes to make youi* acquaintance.’ 

Norri.^, who bad never seen the great Mr l^ilk- 
ington, though he had made several visits to 
Sidney ’J’reiich, felt a certain awe of the senior 
partner. Nor was the old clerk alone in this 
re.spect ; many a edieut had experiencetl the same 
disrelish for u private interview. Norris stoiiped 
lialf-way on tlie staircase and took a pinch of 
snnH' to steady his iiej’vc’s, ainl then hastened to 
knock at the .senior parttier’.s door. 

Norris found himself in the oblong room. 
Still at liis <lesk, with his wldte bead bent over 
.some ])apers, sat Mr Pilkington. He did not 
raise his eyes ; but a stern (^xpres.sion came over 
lihs face, a.s if to liide .some possible sign of 
emotion. ‘Your name is Abel K()rris?* 

The old clerk bowed his liead. 

‘ Sit down.— No, no/ said the lawyer, as Norri.s 
took a seat near the door. ‘Bring your chair 
clo-se to my desk — closer still. I cannot see you 
at that distance.™ Do you lemember me?’ he 
added, abruptly raising his head. 

Norris sat down williin a respectful distance of 
Mr Pilkington, on the edge of a chair, and looked 
at him he.’^iUitingly at fii’st ; but gradually u 
change came over the old elerk’s expression ; he 
half rose from his seat, and V)ending eagerly for- 
ward exclaimed: ‘Gootl gracious, sir! AVhy, I 
thought of you us dead.’ 

‘All 1’ and the ohl lawyer flashed a look at 
Norris under bis eyebrows. — ‘So, you do remem- 
ber me?’ 

Norris still continued to examine Mr Pilking- 
ton’.s features. ‘I cannot be mistaken. It’s 
twelve years ago,’ said lie. * But how could 1 
forget vuii, sir ? How could I forget your face— i 
or that day?’ 

Mr Pilkington seemed from his manner torbe 
demanding ‘What day V ; 

Norris understood him. ‘That day/ he has- 
tened to explain, ‘on which you came to our 
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cottage near St Albans and placed a little girl 
under iny tv^ife's care.* 

Mr Pilkington leaned back in his chair. But 
he neither glanced up nor made any answer. 

‘ Why, sir — why did you never write to me ?— 
Bid you think,’ said tiie old clerk pathetically, 
‘ that was dead ? ’ 

This question brought a quick and somewhat 
angrv retort. * What docs it matter to you,’ said 
the lawyer, ‘what 1 might think? It' will not 
alter the situation. The girl is alive and well : 
is she not V 

‘Yes ; she is alive and well.’ 

The lawyer reflected a moment. ‘ Has she any 
recollection of me — any impiession of her life 
previous to being placed with you?’ 

Norris looked earnestly at Mr Pilkiiigtoii. ‘So 
strong a recollection of you, sir,’ said he, ‘that 
were slie to meet you now — though it is twelve 
years ago — I doubt not she would know you 
again. She has a wonderful memory.’ 

Mr Pilkington grew still muixi tluHightfuL ‘We 
shall see,’ he muttered — ‘ we shall see.’ While 
speaking, the lawyer slowly rose from his chair 
and walked tci wants the gi'cen baize door. Norris 
rose also and .stood watching his movements with 
curio.sity. Mr Pilkington, without inviting the 
clerk to follow' by sign or glance, stepped into 
the octagonal room. 

Alitd iN%)iTis w^as puzzled. AV' hat -was Mr Pilk- 
ington’s object in quitting the room so suddenly? 

had left the d(.)or ajar ; an<l the old clerk 
could not fail to hear tlie .sound of voices. Was 
that llosa’s voice ? Norris went towards the door 
w’itli eager outstretched hand. Something im- 
pelled liim : he passed through, and .stood wdth 
the furtlier tloor wide open before liiiii. The 
dusky light was looking in at tlie little barred 
w’indow in the octagonal room ; Abel Norris 
saw Rosa half kneeling at Mr Pilkington’-s feet 
and clasping his liand in both her own. ‘Mv 
dear,’ tluj old lawyer was saying in a fii’m tliougli 
kindly voice, ‘ we must have no tears, if you 
please.’ 


thence being compelled to perform a quarantine of 
thirty days. 

In recent times, the penod of close snn'cil- 
lance varies with the exigence of each case, as set 
forth in a vessel’s bill of health, which is a docu- 
ment bearing the signature of a con-sul or other 
competent authority of the port she last left. ’I'lie 
I interval of compulsory seclusion is sometimes 
; only two days, but, under exceptional circiim- 
etauccB, may be prolonged iiidetinitely. Publi- 
cation in the Lov/Ion Giv:eAtc of the. Order in 
Council declaring quarantine to be enforced 
against ships arriving from specified ports is 
deemed suflicient and satisfactory notice in this 
country to all concerned ; hut Hhipmasters are 
otherwise w’dl informed, and iguomnee is no 
excuse for eva.siori of the regulations. 

The provi.siuns of the Qu^i'^intine Act, W'hich 
rcceiv(?d tlie royal sanction in 1825, gave almost 
! unlimited ])ower to the authorities to place 
obstructions in tlio way of the importation of 
i epidemics by sbippitig. Ships could be detained 
at their moorings with passengers ami freiglit for 
sui!h time as the Privy-council might consider 
' necessary. The Public Health Bill of 1872 eri- 
1 dow'ed the lot^al .sanitary authorities with power 
. to make visitations from ship to ship on a similar 
■ plan to that juirsucil with respect to s]iore-.struc- 
I tJires. They fumigate vessels wdth su]j)hur and 
I charcoal, i.olate the sick either afloat or on shore, 

1 let the healthy dcjiart about their bLisinessos, 

' and di.siiifect or destroy all articles of apparel 
and bedding which may be presumably infectious. 
All woodwoj’k is cniefully scrubbed with diluted 
carbolic acid and in most cases repainted. Customs’ 
oflicers have somewdiat .similar powei’s; but they 
have to give notice to the sanitary officials, who 
at once take tiie necessary stejhS to minimise the 
tlanger. Perfect quarantine is almost impossible; 
and imperfect isoliition is worse than useles.s, os it 


QUARANTINE. 

Quarantine, as the i.'-jolation of infected shipping 
is termed, is by no means an imstitution of modern 
growth, inasmuch as its origin has been traced 
to the fourteenth century, wdien linvs enforcing 
it W’ere promulgated by a Council of Healtli 
at A'enice. These restrictions, so onerous to the 
shipping community, were introduced for the 
purpose of pi'cventing the importation of infectious 
diseases by crew's and jiasseiigers of ship.s arriving 
from unclean ports. It was in the first instance 
supposed that a period of forty days ouglit to 
ellipse between the date on which a vessel set sail 
from a suspected seaport and that 011 which tlio.se 
arriving in her might land at any other place 
without endangering the health of the inhabitants. 
The term quarunCine itself is said to be a corrup- 
tion of ail Italian wopl meaning forty. In Pepy.s’ 
Duiwj there is an entiy, dated November 2C, 10(53, 
to the effect that the spread of the plague at 
Amsterdam was the cause of all ships coming 
« 


does not elfect the dcsire<l end, and only tembs to 
disarrange the carrying-trade of the country. The 
new system seeks to substitute sanitary inspection, 
giving a muxinmm of safety with a minimum of 
inconvenience, for an irrational quarantine of 
indefinite duration and uncertain resiilb 

Cholera, yellow fever, and the plague arc the 
three principal evils against the spread of which 
quai-untine is specially directed. Since the Great 
I’lague, w’hich Huniel Defoe has described, this 
pestilence has not visited our i.slands. In 1879, 
however, immediately the plague was supposed 
to be in Russia, the continental nations adopted 
the old rule, and subjected all vessels coming 
thence to a (luarantine detention varying from 
twenty to forty days. Yellow fever lias its breed- 
ing-})laces in Ihe West Indies, the southern parts 
of North America, the north-east districts of 
South America, and tlie west coast of Africa 
between ten degrees north and fifteen degrees 
south latituda It requires fairly hot weather 
for development, and cannofc thrive where the 
temperature is below seventy-five degrees Fahren- 
heit. 4 has reached this couhtry several times, 
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but is an exotic. Southampton being a West 
India packet station is liable to occasional im- 
portations ; and Cardilf had it about thirty years 
since, whoij the advantage of ^modern sanitary 
supervision over old-fashioned (jimrantine was 
most marked. 

In the end of June 1880, the dread of yellow 
fever had caused moat stringent quarantine to bo 
enforced by the United States governuient against 
all arrivals from Brazil and other fever-spots. 
Some ships had been refused entrance on any 
terms; and editors of sliipping journals were con- 
stantly being asked whether under these circum- 
stances *a HhijK)wner might throw up his charter 
and send the detained ship seeking for cargo else- 
where. OlHcials over tliere have demonstrated 
that yellow fever may be restrained within bounds 
by coiu})letely isolating the sick ; that strict sani- 
tary prccauticuis limit the severity of an attack ; 
ana that a fall of temperature is followed by an 
immediate decrease in the Ji umbers attacked. An 
international system of sanitary surveillance over 
arrivals from all ports is, in their opinion, the 
only practical means of preventing the spread of 
an epidemic from port to port, (.•hohn-a was in 
Europe in 1873, and actually made its appearance 
in London, but was skilfully eradicated by the 
sanitary authorities. Bc'sant and Bi(‘e, in one of 
their realistic novels, bring in a chapter on tlie 
cholera at Paliniste. Two coolie -ships entered the 
port with cholei’a raging on board, and were sent 
to perform mnu'aiitine at an anchorage some 
twenty miles distant. News shortly ( aine that the 
English olHcors and seamen had snccunil>ed, and 
the coolies were dying luicared for by any on(‘. 
A young army surgeon volunteered to go out 
a)i<l reinuiu with the stricken ones. Certain death 
seemed to await him; btit his heroism was re- 
warded by the saving of the lives of half the 
Indians and the nttaining of his own health. 

Our own exjjorieiice of (iunraiitiini has been 
gleaned under many skies, and we quite ngrfeo 
that ‘(ktdum, non aniinuin, mutant qui trans 
mare currunt.’ There is always a disposition on 
the part of a slii pinaster to dish the sanitary 
people. About twenty years ago we were making 
a passage in a sailing-ship heleii with cniTants 
and rags, bound from the Ionian Islands to New 
York, when persistent head-winds CAunpellcd us to 
anchor in Oibraltar Bay, and there await a more 
favourable opportunity for proceiuling through 
the strait. A health -otficer soon came alongside, 
and administered interrogatories to our com- 
mander, which (diented replies that seemed a 
studied suppression of tlie truth. Our clean bill 
of health had been mislaid, and we were rightly 
looked upon with suspicion. Some of our docu- 
ments were read by the ollicials seated in their 
boat, who exercised great caution lest, iiunlvcr- 
tently, contagion should be communicated by 
contact with our harmless-looking maninscripts. 
Each sheet was takeir from us and grasped by 
means of r l^ng pair of tongs, then placed in a 
box containing uisinfecting pow'der, and after 
much motion therein, withdrawn to he read at 
arms-lengtlu This part of the programme being 
completed, all hands had to appear at the ship’s 
side^ 80 that our visitors might Count polls, in 
order to make 8Ui\, that every one was in good 
health whose nc^e appeared on the crew-list 
furnished them. All would have gone well, 
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blit for a little accident. A seaman hfid joined* 
at Patras, whose name had not been placed 
on the articles of agreement. He, however, was 
on view with the others, as this discrepancy had . 
been provided for by concealing n Maltese boy. 
The temptation to have a sly glance at his stiniige 
surroundings proved irresistible to the dark- 
skinned youth, and while liurricdly gazing, he 
was promptly noticed by the men in the boat 
alongside. We wei'e at once ordered to hoist 
up a yellow flag at the fore, as a wai'iiing to 
all nround that we were quarantined, and strictly 
forbidden fium landing or going on hoard any 
of the ships at anchor near us. Shore-boats 
brought off fresh provisions to us, and we wer^ 
not precluded fi'om lowering a boat into the 
water and rowing round the shipping to liave a 
chut with tliose we knew. This doctor’s visit — 
or giving jiratujur^ us it is termed — is often a 
nuisance to business men, who may have the 
supreme pleasure of seeing their train steaming 
out of tlie station while awaiting n dawdling 
prafiquii boat. It is almost unnecessary to add 
that the native of Malta soon suffeied much 
bodily x»ain in consequem e of his curiosity. 

A second experience of quarantine was far less 
irksome ; in fact, it was a delicious reprieve 
from hard labour. Having ai’rived at St Thomas, 
West fndies, during a sickly season, when the 
Iiopulatioii of this Danish deiiendeiicy were deci- 
mated by yellow fever, it was but natural that 
several of our seamen should be carried tdf by 
this terrible visitant. Sailing thence, wc leached 
the Cuban port Cuantanumo, where the Sjiaiiish- 
sjjeaking jiilot declined boarding the vessel, but 
diret;ted her movements from liis skiff, towing 
astern. As she passed a large fort situated at the 
entrance to the harbour, a military officer hailed 
us ; and on leai iiing w lienee we came, was good 
enough to order iis forthwith into stj’ict (luaraii- 
tine at a remote anchorage for twenty-one days. 
There had not been any sickness on board during 
the ijassuge, so that all danger liaviiig passed 
away, we were able to spend a most enjoyable 
three weeks. Ballast was furtively heaved over- 
board ; and after all hail been pre^inied fur taking 
ill cargo at the expiration of our period of seclu- 
sion, those who felt so disclosed made daily boat 
excursions up limpid fresh-water streams mean- 
dirring beneath leafy canopies formed of graceful 
creeping jilants, which had someliow drifted across 
from tree to tree on either bank, and inttU’twiiiing 
their foliage, almost shut out from view the azure 
vault of the tropical heavens. AVe could, however, 
have disjiensed with the jiredatory mosijuitoes 
which humined unceasingl}’. We were sorry 
wlieii the time came round and we hauled into 
the wharf to load sugar for IMiiladelpliia. 

Bmallx.>ox in its most virulent form was ravag- 
ing the filthy Chinese oimrters of San Francisco, 
California, and many wliite residents were simi- 
larly sntfering when we passed out of the Goldvn 
Cate bound for an Oregon timber-port. All hands 
seemed in robust liealth ; but we had scarcely 
lost sight of the well-known hindnmiks when one, 
and he an utter stranger, fell ill with this loath- 
some disease. No sick quarters existed, as in a 
man-of-war, so that the poor, fellow in his delp'ijim 
crept into every sleeping-place in the seamen’s 
house on deck. A noole-hearted shipmate, when 
it was his watch below, cleansed and fed the 
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doomed man, who was missed one day in the 
absence of his unpaid nurse, and subsequently 
found dead with his liead jammed into one of the 
hawse-holes, whither he had crept in hi.s last 
agony. Sewn up in the remnant of an old sail, 
his body was hurriedly cast into the deep with- 
out even the •^semhlunce of a religious ceremony. 
That afternoon we dropped anchor at our desti- 
nation. 

Like many another self-styled eily in remote 
settlements of the United States, Empire City 
consisted of not more than a <lozt*n wooilen edi- 
fices, including the sawmill where all the citizens 
worked. Health-officers and jmifiqwi were un- 
known in this out-of-the-way .spot, and our cap- 
tain fondly hoped that having got rid ('f the 
corrupted body, he eould keep tlie people on 
shore in blissful ignorance of the event. A 
boat came alongside from the mill to give us 
information respecting our cargo. The vessel 
being a regular trader, our crew and the shore- 
gang fraternised. Jokes and laughter were preva- 
lent, until one of the newcomers asked if small- 
pox was still on the increase at San Francisco. 
* Well, I guess so,’ drawled out a down-east 
Yank, ‘for we have just thrown over a very 
bad case outside the bar.’ His words resulted 
in a stam[)ede, and the dock was cleared of 
strangers almost in the twinkling of an eye. Tliey 
piilleil away for the wharf, an<l soon i*eturneil 
with an intimation, couched in strong terms, that 
the vessel was to remain at lier anchors for four- 
teen days, and no communication allowed with 
the shore. The mill-hands Inid Ji wholesome 
dread of smallpox ; and although there were no 
powers to enforce their commands, yet the fear 
of recourse to Judge Lynch was equally deteirent 
to our captain. Our owners griimhled at the 
detention ; hut the ]o.s3 was iiotliiug in comparison 
with that suffered by having a lai’ge .steamsliip 
stopped, such as the iVcm, lately (piaraiitined at 
Soutliamplon. Capital lies idle, and extra ex- 
penses are incurred the whole time of (piarantine. 
In November 1877, Sir Donald Currie’s TaijnioKth 
Vasti’, having had a case of smalI|)ox during 
her passage out, was kept in quarantine, with a 
goodly numher of passengers on board, for twenty- 
one days at the Cape. It is no small expense 
to cater for the modern steamship p as.seiiger. 

Eminent authorities affirm that the prolonged 
detention of the sick and the he.allliy on l>(>ar<l 
an infected ship often fails to attain its supposetl 
effect. It is a well-established f‘u(’t that fear pre- 
dispo-ses persons to infection ; and being shut uj) 
in the same ship witli dying fellow-creatures is 
not conducive to strong nerves and longevity. 
The yellow quarantine flag which must he dis- 
played at such a time serves the purpose of the 
red cross on the houses during the Great Plague, 
Continentid ports are very strict with arrivals by 
sea, hut altogether lax in their treatment of persons 
coming overland from infected places. A British 
ship went from Genoa to Sestri while the cholera 
was raging ; but on arrival at the latter place her 
master was not allowed to land. Her cargo came 
off in lighters ; and when laden, her master went 
back to Genoa by ateamer, thence to Sestri by 
rail,# where he was •well received by the very 
people who refused to have any communication 
with him by sea. Tliis is one of the anomalies 
of continental quarantine, as wittily related in one 


of Mark Twain’s works. It is probable that in 
this country quarantine will only he enforced in 
future for yellow fever, cholera, and the plague, 
and then in a much modified form. • 


A NIGHT’S SPORT IN CASHMERE. 

By an OkI'Icek’k Wife. 

We were making a tour in Cashmere for pleasure 
and relaxation, after many months of hard work 
in a hot and dusty station, and hud decided not 
to make the searcli for game our first object. 
Tho.se who have done the latter know how fatigu- 
ing tlie chase is ajJ; to be for travellers with 
limited time and limited liealth at eommaiid. 
The yearly increasing numher of English visitors 
bent on sport, and the consequent activity of the 
skihtris — or huntsmen wdio are expected to find 
and report the quarry — are driving the larger 
animals fai*ther hack into their mountain fast- 
nesses, so that long and arduous journeys must 
often be taken to follow them. Many of the 
lower ranges where the magnificent marklior were 
once common are now quite deserted by them ; 
and the goorul, ibex and ovi.s amnion are becom- 
ing c(pially scarce. We resolved, therefore, not to 
aUemi)t tiie pursuit of any of these wary crea- 
tures in the short leave at our disposal, hut to 
wander about in an easy and leisurely fashion, 
merely taking such chance of occasional sport as 
might come in oiii- way. 

So we had done more sight-seeing than shooting. 
We had been towed by our boatman and liis 
family up the rivei*, lying in restful luxury in 
our thateli-covered boat, and remarking at inter- 
vals on the delicious contrast between this calm 
coolness and the heat and worry and fret of life 
at (PauiTuinj»or ?. We had glided under the hang- 
ing hulemiies tj Siiinugger, the Venice of the 
East, and laid looked down from the little hill 
above the eily called Solomon’s Throne upon the 
windings of the Jlielum, stretching serpentine 
and silvery through the verdant plain — tliii wind- 
ings which are said to have given the first idea 
of their famous pine pattern to the Cashmere 
sliawl weavers. We had visited the crazy M’ooden 
galleries wliere the.se weavers, or ratljer embroid- 
erer^, ait stitching exquisite designs into shawls 
for the Queen. We had seen the caves of Boomzoo 
with fheir rush of myriad hats ; and the tanka 
of Bawan, where the sacred fish have been so 
allowed to aeeumulate that the water will no 
longer cover them, ami wlien the priest iq)proache8 
to feed them tliere rises from the basin a solid 
mass of writhing coiling horroris, which look more 
like snjdces than fish, for they are of a long-shaped 
seaUdess kind and ail black. We hud seen Avan* 
tipore and Mai tund and ^inany other splendid 
ruins ; had sliot vvild-duek on Lake Woolar and 
snipe at Manusbal ; and without leaving ottr 
route Invl met with two bears and a stray bara* 
singh, and added their skins to our trophies of 
former days. When I say ‘we* in this case, I 
mean, of course, that my husband, 1 will 

here call Tom, sliot the game, for although alwaya 
much interested in his exploits, I had never killed 
anything larger than a scorpiorn 

We ImcV now reached a beautljful glen near the 
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ciitrance to th€ Naoboog ravine, and pitched our 
tents in a grove of walnut-trees, meaning to move 
on <]uietly up the valley, where bcmisiwfli or .stage 
were reported to have been seen. The shikari, 
who, notwithstanding our resolve, was an ener- 
getic and important member of our following, 
went into the nearest village, after hia custom, 
to ask for news of game, aiul came back much 
elated with tidings that a large panther was in 
the neighbourhood, had become very bold by 
reason of impunity, and was scaring the villagers 
every night with its undesired visits. It seemed 
at once a duty to rid the p(M)r people of this pest, 
and a fortunate thing that Tom had arrived in 
tJie nick of time to do so. Further inquiries 
elicited the direction fi’om which the panther 
generally approached and other particulars of its 
raids ; and the sliikari was despatched to survey 
the ground and make preparation for a night 
attack, lie was absent all the afternoon, and 
returned towainls Bunset, saying he had found a 
tree at a bend of the nullah down which tlie 
}>atither would certainly pass to reach the village, 
and ill thic ti’ee he had constructed a small iiuriduin 
or shelter of bi'anches, where the Sahib might 
lie in ambusli to await the foe. There w;us a .stir 
of excitement all through the camp, the servants 
eagerly discussing the shikari’s arrangements and 
adding ad vice? of their own witli hearty wishes for 
the Sahib's success and the death of the common 
enemy. 1 caught the infection ; and disliking the 
idea of being left alone in camp while this attrac- 
tion was going on close by, I aske<l-'at first doubt- 
fully — if 1 also could not he accoinniodatod in 
the ^lau'lmiu The alUpowerfiil .shikaii at first 
demurred, but in the end was graciously pleased 
to consent, rellecting that us Uie tree was in full 
leaf, 1 should be well concealed, and my only care 
need bo to sit monumentally still. 

Delighted with this concession, I arrayed myself 
in a plain dark costume ; and when night had 
fallen, we «et forth from cajup in solemn order. 
Never shall 1 forget that walk. The night was 
dark and moonless ; thin clouds drifted over the 
faint stiirs, .s(jmetiines obscuring them altogether, 
and a light gusty wind made the place seem ulive 
with fancied shapes and moving shadows. The 
shikari went in front, to bIiow the way, carrying 
in his coat a wretched paidali p^ippy, that must 
have been half-strangled and half-smothere»l by 
hia effectual siippi'ession of its yelpings. Tom 
and I followed, but tried in vain to imitate the 
man’s soft catlike tread over the bn>ken grtiund. 
There was no sign of a ])at]i, and 1 confess 1 
longed for u lantern as we groped along, stumbling 
ovei' boulders and tearing our clothes on cactus 
thorns and ruiiuing momentary danger of tread- 
ing on a sleeping snaka Fixim the moment of 
our start not a word was spoken ; we progressed 
in perfect silence, save for the sound of our 
cautious footsteps ; and the way seeincd so long 
and so rough, I was* tempted to wish myself 
quietly in bed. To i‘eturn, however, was impos- 
sible; and at last, to my relief, the shikari signe<l 
to us that we had reached the tree. He left us 
standing at its foot for a few moments while he 
advanced to a tent peg whicli he had previously 
driven into the ground some twetity "^ces from 
the tree, and to this he tethered the reviving 
puppy. Heleosed from his repressive control, the 
ItUie beast at once began to uowl dismuUy after 


its kind, and I verily believe it was tliau as happy 
as any poiiah can be out of sound of its hownng 
bretlu'en. 

The next step was to climb into the tree, and 
this proved an easier task than I had expected. 
There ivas a low branch to which Tom clung 
while he drew me up towai'ds him : the maiclvan 
was not at any great height from the ground, and 
with some further tissistance, I was soon safely 
lodged in iL From the accounts I hud read of 
thase structures, I expected to find a .sort of open 
phitform ; but it was in fact more like a semi- 
circailar nest, the side of which formed a thick 
leafy screen. Tom stood on the strong bough 
supporting it with his rifle resting on a higher 
branch, its muzzle covering tlie dog. I ciK>uched 
at liis feet and looked out through a gap in the 
side of the viairkan, while the shikari wedged 
himself into n fork of the tree close above our 
heads. And now began a long trial of patience: 
The night wore slowly on, and we saw no trace 
of the panther. The wind, which had been moan- 
ing clr<‘nrily, died away, and a strange stillnoss 
deflceudtid on the world. The rustling leaves 
hung .straight and motionless, the soft noises in 
the wind-swept gra.ss became hushed, ami even 
the small insect voices all uroiind ceasetl to chirp 
i and griml. We did not ilnre to change oiir posi- 
I lions, and hardly felt the cramp they occitsioned. 

1 It seemed to me the whole region was listening 
I intently, and straining tf) wards a sound which 
dhl not come; and for a long lime ‘the beating 
I of my own heai t was the only sound 1 hoard, 

1 except, indeed, the constout howling of tiie pariah, 

I which fell like the wail of a spirit in prison upon 
the silent night. I am confident the creature 
! heainl in liis imagination the melancholy cries of 
I his friends in the far-olf village, and felt con- 
' strained to do his friendly duty and answer them 
I while he had a breath left, as lie wandered up 
! and down at the length of his tether; but his 
laments did in fact attract a very different 
auditor. 

The clouds, though filmy, did not disiK^rse, and 
the uncertain starlight that filtered througli them 
only allowed us to <le6cry dimly ’the white body of 
the restless dog. I feared that when the moment 
arrived, Tom would be. unable to see where to 
aim. My own excited fancy kept me trembling 
with eagerness and false alarms. A dozen times I 
thought 1 heard a stealthy step approaching down 
the nullah ; once I felt sure the panther was climb- 
ing into the tree ; and when a little sleepy bird 
fell off its perch and lluUered down amongst the 
branches, 1 started so as nearly to fall off my own. 
I That, however, was my only transgression in the 
way of movement; and then again lor an hour, 
I that seemed like six, we remained as motionless as 
lizards on a sunny wall. I then became per- 
Buade^l the panther liud token a different route 
and we should sec nothing of him that nigdit 

At last there was a change. The pariah cease’d 
howling, retreated to the fai'thest limit of its 
string and cowered shivering on the ground. A 
silence that might be felt now fell around ; not 
the slightest whisper broke the stillness. I thought 
the little beast had at la.st made up its mind to 
seek a little well-earned ixspoae, and this !• re- 
gretted, because the quietude, oppressive before, 
had now grown almost insupportable. But sud- 
denly 1 &came awai'e th^t the panther was 
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there, a stone’s throw from the doj;. Its velvet foot- 
stops, quite inaudible to U3, had been accurately 
measured for soine moments by tlie terrified 
puppy; and now its large dark form, vaguely 
to he discerned against the ground, was creeping 
stealthily nearer. In breathless Xiorror I watched 
it, not <laring to distract Toui by the slightest 
sign, and yet consumed with fear that he might 
fail to see it, or niui wrongly in the deceptive 
light. The end came soon. A scuively per- | 
ceptible signal from the shikari, a flash ainl report ' 
from Tom’s lifle, anti then the most unearthly 
ycdl that ever fell on moit:il ears. There was a 
oouiul of tlie dark body tlirough the air, then a 
heavy fall, and then for the. first time one of us 
spoke. ‘Whll done, Sahib !’ exclaimetl the shikari 
in exultant tones. ‘ \''ou have killed liini.’ 

Uut Tom was cantioiis, and bade the man not 
descend till they were more sure his single shot 
had proved effectual. Tliere was no movement, 
however, in the fallen mass; anti at last they lK.»ih 
got down from the tree an<l approached it with 
loaded weapons. The panther was qnitti dead ; 
the bullet had penetrated its heart, and death 
must have been instantaneous. Tom had hit it 
just in the act of springing, when its brea.st was 
exposetl, and it had fallen ri.ght on the top of the 
' unincky dog. The shikari assured me that the 
fearful yell we had heard proeeetled from this 
animal, and not the panther, which must have 
dropped like a stone witlnnit a gasp. I have no 
opinion on the point myself, a.s the sound seemed 
to me utterly unlike all possible cries from either 
of those cr(‘atures. 

The dog was extricateil with some diffirnlty 
from its dreadful situation, more dead than alive; 
and I am sorry to say the shikari was for turning 
it adrift then and there, it having served onr 
purpose. Uut this we would not hear of, ami 
insisted on hi.s carrying it back to camp, whence 
it was tluly restored next tlay to the congenial 
company of its monruful fellows in the village, 
with which it doubtless excbaiiges piteous salu- 
tations to this day. 

Our walk back seemeil short and easy, since we 
were allowed to talk and use Tom’s pocket lantern ; 
and the jianther’s beautiful s])olted skin — a very 
fine one — ma<le an ornamental addition to our 
mementoes of Cashmere, 


WANING DAY S. 

Between the glowing beauty of the short-lived 
^Imlian snimiier’ ami the «lidl sharp cold of the 
final setting-iu of winter there are frcapieiitly a 
few daJ^s of a distinctive character, that have a 
sober charm attached to them, unlike any other 
time of the year, when ‘Antnnin, like a faint old 
man, sits down by the wayside aweary.’ Not 
like the w'arin liumid mistiness of the atmosphere 
incidental to the waning of the Septciidier linrvest 
moon, or the crisp clear frostiness seen in the 
sharply defined clouds and orange sunsets of mid- 
October, that presage the fitful storms of rain and 
sudden gushes of wind that have stripped tlie 
forests of tlieir richly tinted foliage, and spread a 
th^c^ carpet of russet* and gold at our feet. But 
rather as if Nature, having ‘borne the burden and 
heat of the day ’ from seedtime till harve-st, was at 
last content to rest for a short season in utter 


peace and silence ; when the sliort tlarkening days 
are so full of grave quiet, so colourless and voice- 
less as to wear an almost sullen aspect ; when the 
few belated yellAw leaves flutter noiselessly to the 
earth, and wreaths of vaporous exhalations rise 
from the low-lying valleys, and fioat sliiggislily 
away over the bare stretch of hills and fields of 
stubble, moving about like disembodied spirits 
‘ haunting the dying days ’ of the roar. 

Sometimes in the early days of February there 
comes one of these sullen days during a 

sudden thaw ; but tliougli nearly akin, there is 
still a subtle ditlerence tc# be felt in the air, when 
the very blades of grass seem instinct with a faint 
thrilling breath of spring-life. But in the soft 
brumal days of early November, before the sun 
lias pieree<l the mass of vapour, the cobwebs hang 
ill thi<‘k clusters over every leafless he<lgerow ; 
thc}^ covei* with a filmy network the interlacing 
branches in tlio cope’s and thickets, ami lie in 
long trails over nil the grass and stubble. Every- 
thing looks dim and mysterious in the haziness 
over surrounding objects, both far and near. 

During the mid-day hours there is a sudden 
change : the rolling mists clear away impreep- 
tibly ; the slanting sunbeams shine through the 
bare branebes of tlio trees with faint gleams of 
pile yellow light ; and it becomes very pleasant 
to .stroll into the lanes and along the more ^^hel- 
tiered hedgerows. A gentle wind siglis with 
melancholy .«uuml through the aspns and poplar.s; 
till? intricate tracery of a.sh and elm is defined 
against the misty bine of the sky. The. decaying 
foliage sends up ‘a moist rich smell of rotting 
leaves,’ as tlie feet sink deeply into tlie heaps of 
dun, russet, and brown. The oaks still retain. 
mo.st of their rich tawny leaves, through which 
the light wind rustles sailly and fitfully. Along 
the bare lu?dgerows in sheltered corners' still hang 
the fluffy white blossoms of the sweet-scented 
* traveller’s joy .’ Here ami thci'c are later trails 
of blucklHTric'r, with some ripe luscious fruit still 
W'orlh picking ; ami lieuvy heads of elderberries 
hang limp and black. Great bouglis of crimson 
haw' show brilliantly when they catch the low’er- 
ing sun ; a tangle of nightshade has its acqrJet- 
orange beriies in wihl profusion contrasted pictur- 
esjjnely against tlie darK glossy gice.n leaves of the 
ivy ; fai ther along, bunches of ‘ pale-faced yarrow’ 
gle.'im amongst the russet- brown and crimson ling; 
yellow Imwkw'eed tlonrishes amongst the tliick 
tufts of rank hummocky grasses ; and across the 
(onier of the common the wdld barrenness of the 
scene is lighted, up with patches of golden gorse, 
those ‘lights set upon a hill,’ the ‘boiinie gorse,’ 
that braves wind and w’eatber from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats. 

How still and sweet the air is ; nnd so pleas- 
antly warm, that the frost has hardly touched, in 
this sheltered lane, the low' -growing plants ; and 
the pungent scent of wdld thyme directs the eyes 
to the busy ant-hill, wher^, blooming in fragile 
lovtdiness, is a bunch of harebells. 

Through a gate in the heilge are the beecK- 
woods, w here the air always seeins W'arni and dry, 
ami the short fine grosses grow luxuriantly. The 
hills and hollows are full of brown Geaves that 
have long fallen, and amoncst w'hich the busy 
squirrels are sorting out the nuts lio store for 
winter, instinctively picking otjt the sound ones, 
and rushing away with sharp warning laugh 
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when observed. The cushat doves still ‘Hoo, 
|joo ’ amonj^'st the branches ; and the sharp ‘ Pink, 
pink’ of a Hock of chutlinches startles as they take 
sudden flighir from among the berried hawthorn 
hedges. lou catch a gliiiipc of the gleaming 
golden-brown wings and brilliant blue-green neck 
of a cock-pheasant hovering in the lower branches 
of a tree ; and a co\'ey of brown })artridges steals 
tlirough the undergrowth to the clearing, where 
they suddenly rise with swiftly whirring wings 
and fly across tin; stubl)le-fndds. The pretty crea- 
tures have a brief res))ite, for to-day the sportsmen 
are engaged some distince oil’, and tin; reports of 
the guns are but faintly heard in tlic far-reaching 
woods. 

Among the low-growing .shrubs and brusliw'ood 
the Imres s/iittlc nervously into hiding ; and the 
rabbits scurry about in all tlirectioiis at the sound 
of a strange footstep amongst the heaps of leaves. 
Standing (juietly near the chip-gate, the clear sweet 
notes of that winter songster, the robin, trill out 
pleasantly from bis perch (ui a licben-covered tree- 
stump, from the decayed root of which springs a 
cluster of bell-shaped ash-gray toad^b»ols. Under 
the plank by the gab' flows a briglit little .stream- 
let ; amongst tlie smooth -worn pebbles are .still a 
few pale-blue forget-me-nots ; and long trails of 
‘creej>ing jenny ’ with bright yellow bloss<un.s hei'e 
and there. A little farther along, the brown reeds 
and se(Ig(5S rustle with a wliisperiug sound of 
brown foaming water, where it whirls and CMhlies 
round the corner of the woods towards the mill- 
stream. Just round there the banks are deep ami 
thick with moss and lichens ; and here grow 
huge bunches of hartstongue ferns, with their long 
glo.ssy-greeii leuve.s bending from either side of 
the narrow stream till th(‘y intermingle and hide 
the rippling water from view. 

But the sun has wandered towar«ls the horizon, 
and shines through the rapidly thickening fog 
with but feeble lustre ; and there i.s a sudden raw 
cold in the atmosphere as you hasten fr(»m the 
side of the mill-stream into the high-road again, 
and in the growing twilight, wailk as .speedily as 
possible towards home, wliere the brightly dancing 
ni'elWht gleam-s through the crimson-curtained 
winefows w'ith a cheerful welcome. 


•WORK DONE liY MOUNTAINEERS. 

A most intere.sting calculation has been made 
by Dr J. Bucliheister oii the ‘ W(uk done,’ or 
physical force spent, by per.sons in ascending 
heights. Supposing a mountaineer weighing 
twelve stone, or 1(58 pounds, is ascending u 
Riimmit 7000 feet high from the point of starting, 
he has to expend an amount of physical force 
found by multiplying his weight by the heiglit 
to be ascended ; in the case assumed, a weight of 
168 pounds x r height of 7000 feet = 1,170,000 
foot-pounds ; or, in other words, 1,170,000 pounds 
have to be lifted one foot, or one pound has to be 
raised 1,176, OCX) feet. This is work performed 
by the musoles of the legs ; but, besides this, the 
contractions of the muscle of the heart have to 
bo taken into account. Its function consists, as 
is well known, in propelling the blood collecting 
in the heart, on tht one hand, into the arteries, 
and, on the other, yito the lungs. This is effected 
at an estimated initial velocity of a fooi and n 


half per second, which represents, in the cose of 
an adult, a work of rather over four foot-pounds 
for each contraction of the heart. The pulsations 
of an adult are, on the average, seventy-two per 
minute ; hut in ascending heights, owing to the 
additional exertion, their number is increased to 
an extraordinary extent. Assuming, for the sake 
of simplicity in calculation, only 100 heats of the 
pulse per minute, this would give 400 foot-pounds 
per iiiiiiute, ii4,000 foot-pounds per hour, and 
liiOJKK) foot-pounds for tlie five hours supposed 
to he required in ascending a height of 7000 feet. 
The work per-formed by the muscles in breathing, 
by the expansion and contraction of the chest, 
may also he estimated at four foot-pounds. Further 
assuming that the number of breathings per 
minute is, on the average, only twenty-five, 
altlumgh, as a matter of fact, it will he found to 
he higher in a mountain nsc.ent lasting five hours, 
we have to add further work of RO, 000 foot-pounds. 
The total work performed during five hours by a 
mountaineer coiisequeiitly amounts to 1,320,000 
loot-pounds. In this estimate are not includetl 
the pliysical force .s])ent in overcoming the fri<‘.tion 
on the ground, tlie exertions to he made in keep- 
ing tlie body ci^cct at dizzy heights, and m 
dragging heavy hoots and foot-irons, nor the loss 
of muscle power in cutting steps in the ice, not 
to reckon the work ])erformed in carrying an ice- 
axe, or the physical force exerted in crossing 
fi'esh, loo.se snow. Taking all these conditions 
into account, Dr Buclihei.ster arrives at the con- 
clusion that the work done by a mountaineer in 
ascent c»(' 7000 h.'et, lasting five hours, cannot he 
placed at le.ss than 1,380,000 foot pounds. 


IIKll FAULTS. 

I KNOW she has a st ore of faults ; 

All, count them o’er 0) me. 

Ami if hy chance your memory halts, 

I will your jirompier he. 

Her faults, I own, the worldly wise 
Must ever loudly hlame, 

Though it may chance to .sjiirit-eyes 
They lx?ar another luiine. 

So frank she will the truth attest 
Q'hough it lx; ill received, 

And ready slie to think the best 
Thoutih constantly deceived : 

So prompt the absent to defend, 

She oft but idly pleads ; 

So loyal to a stricken friend, 

For self she little heeds. 

All <;areles.s of the world’s applause, 

Unless 'tis fairly w'on, 

She judges of another’s cause 
As if it wore her own. 

I lo e her for such faults as these, 

Ami own the reckoned score ; 

And tliat she loves me, you may please 
To count as just one more ! 

. Camilla Chosland. 
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THE JENOLAN CAVES OF NEW SOUTH 
AYALES, 

Cavrs are common in all coiinbries ^vhol•e lime- 
stone rocks abound, and caves of some kind and 
dimensions are d<.)ubtless familiar to everybo«ly. 

most famous caverns of the woidd ai’e the 
Grotto of Antiparos of Greece, the Adelsbei-f^ 
Caverns of Carniohi, and the l^Ianunotli Caves of 
Kentucky. All these have been frc(|uently and 
fully described by various travellers ; and tourists 
are tolerably well ac(|uninted with the subter- 
ranean wonders of tlie limeslone regions of our 
own country, in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and 
Somersetshire. But comparatively feav peojde. 
in the colonies, and still fewer at home, ai'e 
ac(iuainted with the wonders of the Cavern region 
of New' South AYales, tlie extent of which rivals 
that of the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky. An 
Australian writer, Mr Samuel Cook, has recently 
published a descriptive account, with photographs, 
of wlnit he calls ‘ Austialian AVojiderland,' and w^e 
shall avail ourselves of liis guidance. 

But first, what are caves and how are they 
formed? Tliey are not necessarily coiiliued to 
limestone strata ; bnt it is in limestone that the 
most beautiful and extensive examples are always 
found. They are also the most interesting by 
reason of those wonderful freaks of nature called 
stalagmites atul stalactites. 

Limestone is soluble in water, and that is the 
whole secret of the formation of caverns. The 
rain penetrating through the upper crust reaches 
the rock, and dissolves some portion of it. 
Through the crevices, the water has continued to 
percolate for countless ages, enlarging, multiplying, 
and beautifying tuniud after tunnel. But it has 
done more. While wearing aw’ay the strata, the 
water has also saturated itself with carbonate of 
lime, which it carries along until forced to 
re-deposit some of it. • The passage of air through 
the* ^Kvenis causes evaporation and consequent 
deposit. This deposit may be added to droop- 
ing portions of the roof, and thus form stalactites ; 
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or to risings from the floor where a drip takes 
place from above, and thus form stalagmites. 

In short, caverns, and the beautiful columnar 
and other devices found in them, are simply the 
result of a natural process of riunoval of particles 
of limestone from one place and their re^precipi- 
tation ill another, ‘(.taverns,^ says Dr Brande, 
‘originate in crevices formed by the irregular 
fracture of the rock. Out of these hollow' spaces 
are concocted, by the aidion of running water, 
natural chambers of all dimonsions. Into these 
liollow spaces, again, are packed away the most 
fanciful and singular exani])les of Nature’s handi- 
w'ork, imitative as it were of liuman devices. 
Columns, pilasters, churches, sculptured groups 
of men and animals, organs, curtains, and almost 
all conceivable objects, are found or fancied by 
those who thread the narrow' passages or cross the 
lofty w'alls w'ith a few glimmering lights to guide 
them on their w'ay.’ 

I So much for tlie general, and now for the par- 
I ticular. Tlie extensive series of caverns in New 
i South AVales, now' known as the ,lenolun Caves, 
w'ere formerly called the Fish River Caves, 
although w'hy so is not very evident, since they 
are some considerable distance from Fish River, 
'riiey W'ero, however, discovered by a squatter 
of the Fish River district, a man called James 
Wlialan, who had been rubbed by a notorious 
busliranger called M‘Ewan. Follow'ing up the 
trail of this desperado, lA'halan tracked him to 
his lair in the very centi'e of the wonderful area 
HOW' called tlie Cave Reserve. 

This was in 18dl ; and although it is probable 
that the caves had been known to and used as 
hiding-places by other outlaws, Whalan was the 
first to bring them into pulTlic notice. The name 
of M‘Ewan, the bushranger, was given to the 
creek on which the caves arc situated, and th^ 
last u'ere collectively, called the Fish River Caves 
* dow'n to 1884, when the government qf the colony 
officially changed the name to the Jenolan Cavea. 
Some twenty years previousljr, the are|^ o! the 
caverns wat, ‘reserved’ by spjcial decree, and 
taken in»chargc as public property under a Cave- 
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ciu'utoi', whose duty it is to explore the recesses 
as yet unmeasured, and to conduct visitors over 
the known portions. 

The area J;hus properly piotedcecl is about six j 
and a quarter square miles. To reach it from 
Sydney, one has to go by rail some one hundred 
and twon^ miles over tlie famous Blue Moun- 
tains to Tarana, a small township, some two 
thousand five hundred and sixty feet above the 
level of the sea. From Tarana to the caves is a 
distance of^ about thirty-tivo miles, partly through | 
an agricultural district and amid fine scenery, 
and partly through the primeval bush, still the 
home of the opossum, the wallaby, and the ban- 
dicoot. The road rises to a height of four thou- 
sand three hun Ired and sixty-five feet, and then 
descends suddenly, and by sharp zigzags, some two 
thousand feet down the mountain-side until the 
mouths of the caverns are readied. 

The portion of the limestone dike in which the}^ 
are found rima six miles north and south, and the 
two principal *day caves’ — that is, tliose which 
open to the light of clay — run right through the 
mountain east and west. The first of these, called 
the Grand Arch, is about one hundred and tifty 
yards in length, sixty to eighty feet high, and 
irom seventy to two hundred feet wide. It is 
described as gloomily impressive and awe-inspir- 
ing, with walls varied by many peculiar rodey 
formations. On one side is a mammoth lion in 
stone. Other formations are called the ‘Pulpit’ 
and the ‘Organ Loft.’ One recess is called the 
‘Bacon Cave’ because the rock -formations resemble 
‘sides* and ‘fitches’ of bacon. The roof appears 
covered os with rich bold tracery, and from it 
depend enormous honeycombed masses of lime- 
stone, Branching out from this Arch are caves of 
various depths, forming a succession of rocky hulls 
in which millions of wallabies have nuulo their 
homes' for ages. The floors of the caverns are 
thick with their debris. In the ‘Organ Loft* 
there is a fine formation of stalactites and stalag- 
mites by way of organ-pipes, tujiered with remark- j 
able grace. Near the eastern end of the Grand ! 
Arch is a spot where the water bursts out of the 
ground in a sparkling fountain of considerable j 
volume, and rushing down a rocky defile, leaps 
into a deep pool, and thence finds its way through 
the Nepean and the liawkeshury to the ocean. 

The other great daylight cave is ‘the Devil’s 
Coach-house,* an immense cavern, lighted from 
the roof as well as the sides. At a height of two 
hundred feet in the roof there is a large {irifice 
fringed with trees, which gives it a fine effect. 
The floor is strewn with blocks of black and gray j 
marble, and the walls are partly comjiosed of 
black marble with white veins. The roof is 
fringed with stalactites, as arc also the sides of | 
the entrance, and in several places there are 
stalagmites covered with projections like petrified 
sponge. Peiluckl drops at the ends of the stalac- 
tites, illustrate the process of formation. Some of 
theni oi'e said to be twelve to fifteen feet long, and 
they ate in many beautiful hues — shades of blue, I 
salmon colour, delicate laWn, gray, and white. As 
the Tocks ate decorated with niany-toned patches 
of mo^ the whole arrangement of colour in this 
cavern is wonderfully beautiful — combining a 
e^ies of Nature’s lUdsons in the art of decorative 
design. 

inferior civ^s of Jenolan are called col- 


lectively the ‘ nigiJit caves,* because they can only 
be inspected by ai’tiflcial light. They are botn 
the most numerous and the most picturesque of 
the series. 

To reach the first of these, the Nettle Cave, 
involves u climb of some one hundred and seventy 
feet fi-oni the Grand Arch, and then a descent 
through a funnel-shaped opening resembling ilio 
mouth of ail extinct volcano. A elm on this 
perilous descent would shoot the explorer a dis- 
tance of seventy feet into the Devil’s Coach-house. 
Along this shaft there are some remarkable 
stalagmites, shaped like cones, hats, musliroonis, &c. 
In the cave itself stalactites are in rich profusion. 
In one part there is a pillar about ten feet in 
diaiiietor rising from floor to roof, a lieight of 
thirty feet, foi’ined liy the constant dripping of 
lime-water uniting stalagmite and stalactite. It 
would be a fine calculation to estimate its age. 
Along the sides of the cave are otlier beautiful 
pillars, some gnarled and knitted like tniiiks of 
trees, others like elaborately carved columns. Tlie 
water has liere forme<l lovely grottoes and alcoves, 
terraces, Gothic arches, and cunning carvings. 
Here and there are narrow chasms, disappearing 
into darkness as yet unexplored, although one 
tortuous passage has been followed to tluj Imperial 
(’ave, to be hereafter mentioned. At the end of 
tlie cave (he roof rises, and is pierced by an in- 
verted pinnacle, and the walls here are composed 
of iinpe]'fe(!tly developed stalactite formation. In 
places, liquid substances have fallen and petrified 
so rapidly us to resemble streaks of lava. 'J’he 
eaHtoru end of the Nettle Cave runs into the 
Devils (.’oach-house at about one hundred and 
twenty feet above the (loor-level of the cavern, 
and ihe amjf iCu:il jireaenleil is sai<l to be unexam- 
pled in cave scenery for weird beauty and strange 
grandeur. An up]>er section of the Isettle Cave 
is culled the Ballroom, and is notable for the 
stalactite formations, resembling vultures, mail- 
clad warriors, bearded sages, <kc. One of the 
figures is strikingly like an orator with arm 
ujnaised in the act of speaking ; and to deepen 
the efleet, there is just beniMilh him a sort of 
stone reading-desk fringed with •stalactites, 
t From the Nettle Cave 'there is a passage into 
' the Arch ( ave, about a liuiidred yards long, noted 
for its beautiful columns and roof. Some of 
these pillars, however, have been destroyed by 
rmie visitors before the government took the 
caverns in charge. "When this cave was first 
opened, the floor was white as snow ; hut it is 
now black and greasy by the tread of feet and 
the drij) of candles. Perfect silence and profound 
I ilarkne.ss still brood in the Arch Cave, (’oii- 
! nected with it by a narrow jmssagti is ‘the Belfry,* 
ill 'which are some large stalactites which give 
out when struck sounds like church bells. One 
of tliem in especial bus a deep 0 natural tone. 

The Elder CJave has to be reached down a sort 
of sliaft or pit, the enti*ance to which was long 
hidden by the foliage of the elder-trees. It con- 
j tains a number of large chambers connected by 
I small passages, and some remarkably fine stalag- 
mites and stalactites. Many of these last hang 
from the shelving roof to the floor, and form an 
alabaster palisade. Great bunches of snow-white 
limestone droop from the roof, and portions of 
the floor are covered with beautiful coral, tt was 
in the Elder Cave that, ten years ago, the curator 
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discovered a shaft which led to the discovery of 
tiie Imperial Cave. He made three separate 
attempts to reach the bottom of this black hole, 
as it appears to be. The first time he was lowered 
until all the rope was paid out, and left him 
dangling: in initl-air. The second time a longer 
rope still left him suspended in black darkne.ss. 
The third time he descended, and was ‘paid 
ouC until his feet finally touched bottom, ana he 
found himself in vvdiat is now called the Impe- 
rial Cave. The experiences of tlie curator in 
descending apparently fathomless pits, wriggling 
through apparently iiupa.s.sab]e ridges are among 
the romances of exploration yet to be written. A 
man must be born for that sort of work, wliicli 
needs altogether exceptional nerve, coolness, and 
endurance, as any one who has ever tried pene- 
trating a rock-hole for the finst time well knows. 
The .lenolaii Cave-keeper, Mr Jererniali Wilson, 
is an Irishman by birth, has been over forty years 
in the colony, and has had charge of the caves for 
twenty years. 

The tmjjerial Cave is considered one of the 
most magniheent <jf the series now ojiened. It is 
described as ‘graced with myi iads of lovely objects. 
Darkness brooded over tliem for ages, as di'ip by 
drip and atom by atom they were formed into 
things that charm and shine in chambers whoso 
walls are clad in beauty of a thousand stars. 
There are uudergrouiul gullies terrible enough to 
be the home of Apollyon with legions of goblins, 
and strangely elfin palaces where 'Jdtania might 
be sup]) 0 .sed to reign and Jlobin Coodfellow curry 
on his frolicsome pranks.' 

By the entrance of the Imperial Cave is an 
excavation some seventy feet long and twenty feet 
wdde, which is called the ‘Wuolshed’ because the 
formation over the walls and roof resembles the 
fleeces of sheep hanging about and spreading over 
the shelving rocks. J^h'om this a descent is 
obtained into the ‘ Arcliitect’s Studio,' a cavern 
which is a marvel of beauty, with large mas.scs of 
stalactites hanging fnun the roof and along the 
walls, column afUer (adiiinu profusely decorate<l 
with coral and tracery and natural carving.s. 
Most of the forniation is white or gra}'', but some 
of it is richly coloured. 

Then in the Imperial Cave there are a succes- 
sion of marvellous apartments, called respectively 
the Margharita Cave, the Helena Cave, the Grotto 
City, the Lucinda Cavi-, and Katie’s Bower, either 
after some famous colonial lady, or from some 
special characteristic. The Imperial Cave, indeed, 
is full of emdianted grottoes and fairy palaces, 
which it is practically impo.ssible to describe. 

Those which we have just named form the left- 
hand branch of the Imperial series. In the 
right-hand branch occur some more gloomy 
caverns, through which one reaches a subter- 
ranean river about ten feet wide which Hows at 
the bottom of a fearful chasm. It is not so big 
^8 the underground river in Kentucky, but is even 
more weird. The water is apparently motion- 
less and very smooth ; but it is really moving 
at considerable speed. Its rocky iklgcs are 
ornamented with stalactites, which are mirrorerl 
in the water by the light of the magnesium lamp, 
wh^ch is here used NWtli wonderful effect, ‘ Human 
imagination could not conceive a freak of Nature 
more wildly grand or mysteriously beautiful. 
There are large ornamented pillars near delicately- 


tinted formation drooping from overhanging rocks 
like 'jiensile boughs of weeping-willow. Some of 
the twigs skim the surface of the stream, and 
other.s are bathed in it. Beyond ist a water-hole 
about forty feet long and fnmi sixteen to twenty 
feet wide. Because of its wonderful clearness, it 
is diilicult to judge of its depth ; but it has been 
lesteil to the extent of five feet ; and pi-obably at 
the extreme point, where the water Hows from the 
tunnel, it may be six or seven feet. Tlie etfeot 
of the brilliant light is superb. The oi*namenta- 
tion on the roof of tlie tunnel is re Heeled and 
transposed in the mirror below, each rellected 
stalactite having the appearance of a twin sta- 
lagmite rising from the river-bedj which may 
be traversed for about one hundred and fifty 
yards.' 

Near the underground river is the Fossil Bone 
Cave, the roof of which is some five liundred feet 
beneath the surface of the mountain. In this 
cave have been found many fossil bones, which 
do not seem to have yet been sutficiently e.xamined 
and described. Otlier caverns in this portion of 
tlie Imperial Cave are n.imed the Spai'kling Rock, 
the Crystal Rock, the Crystal Cities, the Show- 
room, Nellie’.s Grotto, &c. 

It is impossible to describe all these ; but a 
word must be given to the Shawl Cave. This is 
about tweiity-Hve feet long by fifteen feet high, 
and fi'om twelve to fifteen feet wide. It contains 
three magnificent masses of lim^-itono formation 
rescmliling .slunvls pt^ident from the roof. One 
is fourteen feet long, eighteen inches deep, and 
one-sixth of an inch thick ; and the other two 
are only slightly sniullej*. They are straw-col- 
oured, varied with rich brown, having in some 
portions the apjKjaraiice of tortoiseshell. They 
hang at riglit angles from the side of a sloping 
roof, and the colouring runs in parallel lines. A 
fine effect i.s ])roduced when the light is placed 
behind the .sh wls. 

‘Lot's Wife is another curiosity of the Imperial 
Cave. It is an alabaster figure standing in soli- 
tary grandeur within a gloomy cavern. This 
figure is womhirfnlly suggestive, and has not been 
produced in the ordinary way by drippings from 
one stalactite, but by two smali stalactites com- 
bining in W’Di’king this sti'ange effect. 

Almost e(|ual to the Imperial Cave for grandeur 
and beautiful effects is tae Lucas (.'ave, the en- 
trance to which is very imposing. After advanc- 
ing into it a short distance, ‘the Cathedral’ is 
leached, an immense domed cavern, rising to a 
height of three hundred feet, which is only one 
hundred feet shojt of the height of St Paul's, 
The limestone walls are terraced with tier upon 
tier of stalagmites, and in the centre of the floor 
there is one immense stalagmite. There are 
many holes wdiich indicate the existence of yet 
uiiplumhcd recesses, the immense depth of some 
of which can be partially gathered by dropping 
pebbles. At one end oUthis natural CathedrfU 
la the Music Hall, to which access is obtained j 
through a steep passage. It is called the Mtteic 
Hall becaiise of its fine acoustic properties, the 
secret of which has not yet been learned, but 
which would be very valuable to architects. 

In another cavern is ‘the Piano,' a gxx^U'p of 
stalactites remarkable for tSe retonant qualities 
of their separate parts. E%ch stalactite gives 
out a •note, which varies in pitch and 4u*^lity 
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according to tlie part on which it i» struck. 
Some of tho notes are fine, others imperfect, and 
the stalactites do not harmonise. Thus, as 
musical instruenents they are not a success, but 
as Ktalactites they are a8tolnshin^^ 

But we cannot peneti ate farther into this un<ler“ 
ground of wonders, which spreads, as we have 
said, for six miles beneath tlie mountains of the 
colony of New South Wales. Even Australians, 
as a rule, do not seem to be. aware of these 
subterranean marvels ; but those, who desire to 
know more of them cannot do better than con- 
sult the work of Mr Cook, an edition of which 
has just been i.ssued in this country by Messrs 
Eyre and Spotliswoode. 


A DEAD RECKONING. 

, CHAPTER JilV. 

Varley’s Cottage, which place George Crofton 
and his confederates had fixed ii])ou as their 
rendezvous, was a spot of ill repute for miles 
around, and one which no inhabiiant of the dis- 
trict would willingly go near by day, mneb less 
after dark. A grim tragedy cciitre<l round the 
spot. Some quarter of a century ])reviously tlie 
cottage had been the home of a ct‘rtidn game- 
keeper, Varley by name, who had made himself 
specially obno.xious to the poachers of tin; disti'ict. 
One night he was shot dead on liis own threshold 
and his cottage fli'ed in two places. The crime 
was never brought home to any one, neither was 
the cottage ever rebuilt. But of all tliis muther 
Clara Brooke nor Margery, being newcomei'S 
in the neigbbourliood, knew anything. 

The elder woman hurried feverishly onward, 
the younger leading the W'ny. Scarcely a word 
passed between them. iWsenlly tlH‘y reatdied 
the stile through wliich Margery had followed 
the two men, and crossing it, took a winding 
foohvay through the Helds. They wemt swiftly 
and silently, walking not on the path itself but 
on the soft gims which bordered it. Not a crea- 
ture did they hvm or hear, and bid'ore long the 
path began to dip to a hollow, then came some 
straggling patc.he.s of bru.shwood, ami pre.se iitly 
they were in the spinney itself, w'ith trees and 
a thick undergrowth on both sides of them. 
Margery led the way as by a sort of instinct, 
only pausing for a second now and again to listen. 
To Clara, the adventure, with its darkness, its 
silence, and its iny.stery, had all tlie complexion 
of a nightmare. Again and again she hud to ii.sk 
herself whether it were indeed a reality. 

‘Wo are nearly there now, innni,’ Siiid Margery 
presently in a w'hispe.r. ‘ Do you wjiit here among 
the trees, while I creep forward and try and Hml 
out what tlioy be about.’ So saying, the girl stole 

! forward, and was at once lost to view. 

The young wife waited with a heart that beat 
high and anxiously. The moments seemed terri- 
Wylong till Margery returned, although in reality 
ihe was not mure than three or four minut»*8 
away. Clara trembled so much that she could 
toot speak. 

‘There’s four of ’em now, mum,’ said the girl. 
‘ I could see them quite plain through the crack 
in the shutter, and llbm what I could make out, 
there’s moi-e to co^ne. 0 mistress, 1 wouldn’t 
go near ’em if I, was you ; they 're a desperaVe bad 


lot, and if they found you there, nobody can tell 
what might happen.’ 

Of a truth. Clam might well hesitate, and it w^as 
only the tbougbt that some new and unforeseen 
danger might possibly at that very moment be 
closing like a net roiiml the husband she loved 
so devotedly that nerved her to the task she had 
set hersedf to do. ‘Margery,’ she said after a 
brief silence, ‘ where you can go with safety I 
can surely go. 1 mu.st see and listen to these men 
for m)^self. — Now, attend to this. Should 1 be 
discovered by them, or should anything happen 
to me, you will Hy as for your life and warn your 
ma.ster.’ 

‘I understands, mum, never fear,’ was the girl’s 
earnest re.^pouse. 

Then the two crept together through the trees, 
almost as silent as the sliadows of which they 
siT.med to form a part, and presently Clara found 
herself under the walls of the ruined cottage. 
Margery guided her to where a rickety shutter 
still guarded a small square window, from which, 
liowever, the glass had long since tlisappeni’ed. 
’J’hrongli a chink in this, the interior of the 
room, .such as it was, wu.s plainly discernible. 
Two old-fasliioiied lanterns tlii’ew a dim •W'eird 
light over tlie .scene. Clara’s eyes sought instinc- 
tively ft)!* the face of Crofton before taking any 
note of tlie others ; it may l.)e that some faint 
b<»]>e. bad all along lingei’cd in her breast that 
Margery laid been mistaken. But if that were 
so, the hope at once ilied out. George Crofton 
himself was beft)re her. He was tlie only one of 
the iiarty that was seated, and liis seat consisted 
of nothing niori' than a pile of loose bricks, with 
part of tlie stone slielf of the mantel-piece laid 
aci'oss tlu'm. He. wa.s smoking, as were also two 
of the others, and seemed deej) in thought. The 
re.st of tli(‘ ])arty wiM*e utter strangers to Clara ; 
tliey talkt^l in low tones among themselves, and, 
iiiiich to her .surprise, she saw that one of them 
wa.s in the garb of a clergyman. 

Seurcely bud ^Irs Brooke noted tliese things, 
when a low whistle sounded from somewhere 
outside. Croftou sprang his feet, and all were 
instantly on the alert. The whistle was answered 
by another from within, and then one of the men 
left the cottage carrying a lantern. Clara and 
INIargery sank noistdessly back into the under- 
growth of bush and bramble by which the cottage 
on three .sides was surrounded. 

When, two or three iiiinutes later, Clara ven- 
tuied to resume her post of observation at the 
wimlow, she found that the party inside had been 
augmented by two fre.sli ari’ivala. Tlie men had 
uow groupi.'d tlieinselves round Crofton in various 
attitudes of atteiilioii, listening to the instructions 
be was evidently iniprea.sing upon them. What- 
ever the objects of this strange company might 
be, there could be little doulit that Geoi’ge Crofton 
was the leader of it. One man, W'ho bent forward 
a little, had made an ear-trumpet of his hand, and® 
it might be for his benefit that Crofton now 
pitched his voice in a higher key than he had 
previously done, (.’lava hardly breathed as slie 
strained her senses to catch the words that fell 
from his lins. 

What sue heard, giadiially piecing the pJot 
together in her own mind as Crofton issued his . 
final orders to the men, was enough to blanch 
the heart of any woman with terror and dismay. | 
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The train to Cummerliays was to be attacked 
,and robbed ; some great treasure — Clara could not 
make out of what nature— was to travel by it 
to-night, which these desperadoes liad determined 
on making their own. As a pre.liniinury step, 
the signalman at Cinder Pit Junction w\as to be 
seized, bound, and gauged, his box taken possession 
of, and the telegrapli wires cut. A member of 
the gang who answered to the name of Slinkey, 
and who understood the miiuipnlation of points 
and signals, would install liimself in the box. 
Then, when the , train came up on its way to 
Cummerliays, pa.s.siiig the box at a speed of about 
twenty miles an hour, by a reversal of the points 
it was to be turned by Slinkey on to the branch 
leading to the collieries. As a matter of courst*, 
the driver would bring his train to a stand as 
speedily as po.ssible, and tlie.n would come the 
opportunity of the gang. It was well known 
that, except at holiday times, passengers and 
ollicials togetlier by tliis train rarely numbered 
half a scoi’c people. It would V)e strange if half- 
a-dozen de.sperate men, armed with revolvers, 
coiiUl not .so far intimidute the driver, the guard, 
anti a few vslecpy j)a3S(ingers as to have the wlude 
train at their mercy. Five minutes woultl Kullicc 
to successfully achieve the (jl)iect they had lu 
view, after wliicli the train might go on its way 
again a.s if nothing had happened. 

Such were tlie chief features of this audacious 
scheme, as gathered by Clara fi'om (.!roftou’s in- 
structions to the others. Of cour.so, each imin 
had known beforehaml what he was expected to 
do, and what passed at the cottage was merely a 
sort of final rehearsal of the scene that was to 
follow’. 

( ■rofton now’ looked at liis w’atch and announced 
that it was time to start, ddie lanterns were 
extingULshed, and the men filed silently out of 
the cottage, half of them taking one road and 
half aiKJther. Clara and Afargeiy had but jirst 
time to draw’ their .shawls over iheir heads and 
crouch on their knees amid the brushwoval, when 
three of the men pa-ssed within as many 3’ard.s of 
them. When all wuis silent again, they stood 
np. Never on aiiv j>revious occasion when danger 
threatened her liushand had Clara fedt so ntteidy 
helpless as she did now. What could slie, one 
weak w’oman, do to confound the inacliinations 
of six arnuid and desperate men ? 

‘O Margery,’ she cried, seizing both the girl’s 
hand.s in the extremity of her distre.ss, Hliere 
seems no help either in heaven or on earth. We 
are lost — lo.st !’ 

The faithful girl could oiil}’ kis.s wdth a sob 
the hands that held her ow’n. ‘What be they 
going to do, mistre.ss?’ she asked a moment or 
two later. She had not been able to see and 
hear what had pjissed in the cottage, as Clara had 
done. 

‘They are going to seize and hind your master, 
and then they are going to stop and rob the train. 
O Margery, if there was but some w’ay by wdiich 
the train could be warned in time ! Think, think ; 
is there nothing we can <loP 

‘Why, o’ course there is, mum,’ nn.sw’ered the 
girl w’ith one of her uncfinny chuckles. ‘ Vou 
,ji|^t let me run htoe as fast as my lags 'll carry 
me and g« t three or four singles — them things, 
you know’, that Muster Geril used to fasten on 
the rails when the fog was bad in winter. I 


know how to fu.sten them, ’co.s I watched Muster 
Geril do it one day when I took him some te the 
box. Then I ’ll take the short cut acrosa"^^ the 
fields to where* the line turns shar[4 round more^’n 
liulf a mile aw’ay from the box, and I Ml fix the 
singles there. — l>nt what um I to tell the drivet^ 
miun, w'hen he stops the train V 

‘Ttdl him there are half-a-dozen men wMth 
revolvers who are going to stop and rob the train, 
just beyond your master’s box. After that, he 
w’ill know' what it will be best to do.’ She could 
have (lung her arms round Margery’s neck and 
kissed her, such a weight had the girl’s words 
lifted off her heart. 

‘Ihit what about pore Muster Geril, muiiiT 
urged lyfargery. 

Ah, w’hat indeed ! Clara shivered as though 
an icy w’ind had struck her. She had not failed 
to notice that her husband had never been men- 
tioned by name by Crofton, wdio had spoken of 
him to the others as though he were an utter 
stranger. Couhl it be possible be was unaw’are 
that (lei’ald filled the position of signalman at 
Cinder Pit .1 unction 'i It wuis possible, but by no 
means probabh? ; but in that faint chance lay her 
onl^’ hope of her Imsbarur.s safety. Iti that case, 
should he and (Mofton not encounter each other, 
the rest of the gang would mere.l v regard Gerald 
in the light of an ordinaiy railw'ay servant; and 
altliongli he might chance to be assailed and 
maltreated by them, that W'oiild be but a minor 
evil in comparison with the other, and one wdiich 
an hour or two at the most would set right. 
These thoughts ])asse«l through her mind far more 
rapitll^’ than she could have given them utterance 
ill words. Tlie only (juestion now’ W’as, had she 
time to warn hei* Ijiisband before the attack took 
place 't MMic gang were on their way already: 
conhl h]io overtaki? tluun, jiass them unseen, and 
reach the signal diox before they did? The chance 
W’us a de.spHc te one, but she must attempt it — no 
other coiuvje .vas open to her. 

‘Come!’ she said, grasping Margery the 
hand. ‘JiCt us hurry — lot us hasten ! While you 
go and fix the signals, 1 will go and warn your 
master, only tnaj’ heaven I may not he too late !’ 

With Beared}’ a w’ord more they sjkjiI swiftly 
back along tlie starlit fields ; but when they 
reached tlie .stile, (Mara said : ‘Is there no nearer 
way to the signal-box than going round to it. by 
the high-road V 

‘ Thei'c ’s a w’ay throngh the fields, that cuts off 
a big corner. I’ve walked it oust; but I dunno, 
mum, as you could find it in the dark.’ 

‘1 must try,’ answ’cjed Clara desperately. 
Every second was precious. 

The near cut in question w’as throngh a second 
stile somewhat further on. At tliis point, after 
a few last words, the two parted, each going a 
separate w’ay. 

Clara’s w’ay led her through more fields ; l)Ut 
the track w’as so faint thftt slie was utterly unable ; 
to distinguish it, and had to trust to her vague 
local knowledge that she w’as’ going in the light , 
direction. In a little while she surmounted a 
rising ground, and then, to her utter dismav, 
saw-, from the position of the signal lamps in the; 


valley below, that she had wandered a full quarter' 
of a mile too far to the rijjlit of them. It was a 
thousand chances to one now^ that Crofton and Ins 
crew*would be there before lier. 
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Anguish lent wings to her feet, and she flew 
clown the slope like a creature pursued by the 
Fu/ies. She could see the lighted window of the 
signal-box shining in the distance', a faint yellow 
disc. The next thing she knew was that she had 
reached the boundary of the line, hut at a point 
still some distance from the box. It now became 
needful to exercise more caution tlian she liad 
hitherto done, lest she sliould be seen by any of 
the gang, who were doubtless soinewliere near at 
hamb The line at this point >vas bounded by a 
wooden fencing put up to prevent the sti-aying 
of cattle, close to which, on the field-side, grew a 
thin straggling liedge. Under the shelter of this 
hedge Clara now stole softly and cautiously for- 
ward, with eyes and ears preternaturally on tlie 
alert Step by step slie drew nearer without being 
disturbed by a sight or a sound, till at length she 
faced the box with its lighted window where it 
Stood on the opposite side of' the line. Then with 
a heart, the pulsing of which sounded like a low 
drumming in her cars, she parted the huslie^ and 
peered through. 

For a moment or two a mist dimmed her eyes, 
and all she could disc('ru was that there was some 
one insitle the box. Then the mist cleared away, 
and she saw that the man standing there with obe 
hand resting on a lever Avas not her husband, hut 
the man Slinkey, whose sinister face she had seen 
through the broken shutter. Gerald Avas nowhere 
to be seen. She had come too late ! 


WOO D- C II A 11 0 0 A L. 

We all know that if a piece of wood bo placed 
in the fire, there Avill very shortly he nothing 
left of it but a little incombustible gray ash : its 
other component ptirts, carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, have combined Avith the additifuial oxygen 
of the air to form carbonic acid and Avater, Avhich 
have been dissipated into space. If, however, 
instead of allowing tlij^ air free access, Ave to a 
certain extent coniine the burning wood, no true 
combination can take place, and we shall find 
it impossible to reduce it to ash : it Avill instead 
be converted into a mass of charcoal, or carho Ivjni, 
of similar form to itself, its elements liaving 
undergone what chemists call ‘ destructiA'c, distilla- 
tion,' which means that, urulcr the action of heat 
out of contact Avith air, they liavc arranged 
themselves into dillerent forms of combinaliim. 
This change can readily be observed by heating 
to redness a piece of wood in a glass tnbe closed 
at one end, and will .serve as an illustration of 
the method of preparing eliarcoal for fuel, by 
burning tlie wood in heaps closely covered AAUth 
turf , and sand or mould, Avith only a few ojienings 
foi’ the entrance of air sufficient to carry on tlie 
imperfect combustion required, and leaving it 
to smoulder for three ‘or four Aveeks. Notwith- 
standing the intense heat employed, no part of 
the wood appears "to have been consumed when 
the pile is ‘drawn,’ as it is termed ; not only 
the %rk but even the moss upon it comes out 
os it went in, the only chanj:;e apparent 
being its deep velvet black colour, and its having 
been rendered friablfe ; in short, the wood seems 
oply to Have been,, very highly dried. True, it 
to shrunk a little, but there is no •visible 


derangement of parts ; its brittleness alone proves 
that its nature has been altered. The quantity 
of charcoal derivable from a given quantity of 
wood is affected by its age an<l dryness ; on an 
average, one hundred parts of wood Avill yield 
I twenty- two of charcoal ; but this amount AA'ill 
be considerably reduced if great care be not 
exercised when ‘drawing’ that none of the pieces 
ignite on being exposed to the air, for every 
particle burnt is so much AA'aste ; every piece 
still retaining fire must be at once quenched 
with Avater. The heat attending tlie drawing of 
a charcoal pile is intense ; an ancient authority 
thus AATote of it : ‘ The drawing is an infernal 
husine.ss, the men working among fire and heat 
enough to suffocate Satan himself? 

The useful projicrties of charcoal — or, as it 
is scientifically termed, amorphous carhon^ from 
its non-crystalline nature — depend for the most 
])art upon its very great porosity, occasioned by 
the expulsion of the bodies vc.datilised during 
combustion, which endues it Avith the poAver of 
absorbing great quantities of gas. The micro- 
scope shoAvs tlie pores to be disposed in order, 
and to traA^erse it lengthw’ise ; ami there is no 
piece of charcoal liowevei* long but it may he 
easily hloAvn through ; and if a piece be broken 
pretty short, it can be seen throiigli with the 
microscope. It lias been reckoned tliat in a piece 
of one inch diumeter tliere are no fewer than 
5,724,000 pores. Its porosity may be strikingly 
exhibited by attaching a Aveight to a stick of 
cliarcoal so as to sink it in a vessid of water, 
placeil under the receiver of an air-pump, on 
exhausting the air from wliieh, a brisk efferves- 
eeiice Avill ensue, caused by tlie iniunnerahle 
hubbies of air esc-aping from its pores. A cubic 
inch of it Avill absorb one hundred cubic inches 
of ammonia gas, or fifty of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
the two most conspicuous among the offensive 
results of juitnd'action ; the knowledge of which 
fact has led to its employment to swei^ten meat, 
fish, game, and other food that is beginning to 
go bad, as well as to deodorise, that is, to rob 
of their offensive smell all kinds of putrefying 
substances. 'J’he harder the wood from which 
it has been prepared, the greater this power : 
logwood charcoul, for instance, can absorb one 
hundred and eleven times its own volume of 
ammonittcal gas ; while that made from the shell 
of the cocou-niit is even more absorbent, tliough 
its pores are quite invisible. To giA^e an example 
of the process. A piece of charcoul whose pores 
are full of oxygen imbibed from the atmosphere, 
is exposed to the action of air containing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, a gas capable of undergoing 
oxidation : Avithin its pores the sulphur Avill com- 
bine Avith tlie oxygen to form sulphuric acid 
(SO 3 ), and the hytlrogen to form Avater (110). 

ISince all gases given off by decaying mattei 
are poisonous, this property of charcoal is of 
paramount importance. The best form to apply* 
it is in that of a coarse powder, and to strew it 
thickly over the rotting mass. In this fonn, 
before the days of improved antiseptics, such as 
chlorine gas, (kmdy’s Fluid, Saiiitas. and many 
others, it used to be exposed in hollow trays in 
our hospitol wards and dissecting-rooms, to swe^t^ 
the air. It Avas, of course, not nearly so effectual, 
as it can act only on air in immediate contact 
Avith it. It has also been inserted os a ventilator 
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in windows, contained between two sheets of fine 
wire-ganze, to afford protection against contami- 
nated air, on the same principle as in a respirator. 
The .ventilators of our street sewers are fitted 
with cases of it for a like purpose. Water is 
filtei’ed through it, not only to remove mechanic- 
ally suspended matters, but also to free it of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen sometimes developed. 
The insides of casks are often charred, so as to 
reduce the lining to a kind of charcoal that sliall ^ 
keep tlie liquor sweet and good ; ami in toast- 
and- water we see yet another example ; the surface 
of the bread having been converted into charcoal, ^ 
purifies the water, rendering it ]ndatablo, and at ! 
the same time preventing its contamination by j 
the impurities of a sick-room. For all sucli cases j 
{IS those mentioned, the charcoal sliould be lieatetl ; 
to redness in a covered vessel prior to being used, ; 
in order to drive oil* the, iiioistur(5 it has attracted 
from exposure to the air. 

This power of absfU’ption is not, however, con- 
fined to gases. Many liquid and solid substances 
that have been dissolved in water can be removed 
by it. If we shako np a coloiire(l substance, say 
port wine, with powdered charcoal, Jind then filter 
the mixtur**, the wine will be found to liave lost 
its colour; tlie. resulting liquid will be as limpid ^ 
as Wiibu' ; the colouring matter lias a^lhered to tlui 
grains of charcoal, from which it can l)e extracted 
by tixcitmeiit with a weak alkaline li^juid. The ! 
filthiest and most putrid ditch-water can in like ' 
manner be rendered ixirfectly cbxir, inodorous, ; 
and ivisipid. The decolourising power of wood- ^ 
charcoal is, however, very feelde in comparison , 
with that_ possessed by aniiuiil cluircoid, old-ained ' 
by c.alciui'ng bones, witli which the sugar-refiner | 
takes the colour out of his syru]i, and the <listiller I 
deprives the rancid oils which contaminate liis ; 
spirit of both their smell {iiid tiiste. I 

We need nut dwell on the value of charcoal as | 
an ingreilieut of gunpowtler, and will p{iss on to j 
some of its other uses. When burnt, it produces ; 
jnst double tin; heat t)f an eqmd weight of wood, ! 
due to its being nearly pure carbon, and to the fact | 
that much of the liciit evolved in the combuslion ‘ 
of wood is rendered latent in the steam and other 
vapoui's produced hy the action of heat. ft ])(»s- | 
sesses, however, the aorioiis drawback of emit- | 
ting thos<^ suffocating funu'S of which we are too | 
often reminded by the sad dealhs resulting from 
burning it in a brazier in an uuveiitihited ap.art- 
ment If steam be pas-sed over red-Iiot cbaivoal, ' 
carbonic oxiilc, a liigbly inflammable gtis, rc.sem- | 
bling in many respects tlie cailjiiretletl bydrogcii ' 
we burn ill our liou.si?s, is produced: it is of sol 
poisonous a miture tli.at one volume of it diffused ' 
through one hundred volumes of air renders the 
latter totally unfit to sustain life; and only a few 
years back, quit<i a panic was cause<l in Paris 
by the proposal to employ such a poisonous agent 
for illuminating fcluit city. 

• Mathematical instrument makers and engravers 
find charcoal of great service in polishing their * 
brass and copper plates. ^ The artist employs it 
for sketching in the preliminary outliiie.s of his 
great picture. Combine<l witli iron it produces 
st^cl. It supplies the most dumblc and useful 
hla^k of the painter and varnish-maker. The 
Anglo-Indian is dependent on it for the cooking 
of his food. Being tlie most perfect solid non- 
conductor of heat . known, it is largely applied 


to the packing of refrige^rators and for covering 
boilers to prevent the radiation of heat. It is im 
excellent conductor of electricity. The medical 
man employs it in various ways bcith internally 
and externally, chiefly that made from a liglit 
porous wood, such as the young shoots of the 
willow and poplar: from its antiseptic and vital 
properties it is useful in many forms of fever; it 
is of service in dyspepsia, dysentery, See . ; taken in 
the form of a biscuit, lozenge, capsule, pill, or 
p(vwder, it is good for indigestion and flatulency ; 
mixed with bread or linseed it is a favourite 
poultice for ulcers. It furnishes an excellent 
dentifrice, being suilicicntly hard to remove the 
concretions fi’om the teeth without injuring the 
enamel ; while it iieutndises for the time any 
fetor arising from a carious tooth ; and from its 
hefore-mentioned property of carrying down from 
.solutions many coloiii’ing matters, it has been 
recommended for cjisc's of poisoning by corrosive 
sublimate, arsenic, morphia, strycliiiine, &c. 

One of its most reniaikablc fojitnres, which ifc 
possesses in common with other varieties of carbon, 
is its unchangeable solidity, being insensible to 
both fusion and ei aiioration, nor has any substance 
yet been found capable of reducing it to the 
liquid state. Tt was anciently used to distin- 
guish the hoiimlui'ies of esfiites, ;is being supposed 
incorru])tiblc wJien let deep into the ground, and 
many pieces have been found entire in the tombs 
of tlie Northern nations. CharcOiil made of corn 
has been discoverefl, probaldy as old as the days of 
Gesar, so well preserved tlnit the wheat may still, 
be (listingiiisbed fn»m the rye. 

One little liistoric.d incident connected with 
this {ill-si rvice,{ible nifiteriid, and we have done. In 
the e:i]'Iy jiart of tliis ('eiitury ch.-ircoal gave its 
name to a certain seci-et political association that 
flourished in Italy during the French regime in 
Naples. Us members sought refuge in the inoim- 
Uinons regies 5 of the Abinz/i, where they took 
the name C.u b(.»n.‘iri (cluircoal-burners), from the 
ordinary vocation of the inhabitants. Napoleon 
III. when a youth was a meniber of this society, 
will h has been Jissigiied as one of the causes that 
led to the Franco- Sardinian war against Austria. 


A LEGAL SECRET. 

CHAj\ IV.— THE OLD HOMK. 

One sunny afternoon, some days after the meeting 
between Itosa and l\Tr Pilkington in the octagonal 
room, the two were seated side by side in the 
lawyer’s carriage, and driving rapidly across the 
broad heath which Jed towanls the gate.s of the 
senior pal'tIler^s villa. Never had Rosa, pretty 
as she was, looked so pretty as she did to-day, 
She was leaning out at the open window in 
dreamy wonder. The expanse ot blue sky over 
tlie great common was Tntersperaed with fleecy, 
clomls : their soft shadows floated over the heatlly 
giving a cliangeful expression to the scene. Birde 
fled by with a flash fiom their swift wings; and 
frequently a lark would flutter upwards, and with 
its sprightly song bring tears of delight to 
young girl's uplifted ej^es. She longed to iprin^J 
from the carriage, and run %mong me buelies ot 
yellow gorse, and chase the white butterflies and 
gathei* wild-flowers, as she bad often done in 
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childhood ; for she felt as though she were again 
ftcbild. 

^Ah! there is my old home I’ Rosa exclaimed, 
as she suddenly caught sight ‘ of the solemn 
sphinxes. * Are not those the gates V — — 

*My dear’ — and Mr Pilkington’.s voice seemed 
to remind her that she was no longer so very 
young — ‘you have not forgotten, I hope, what 1 
told you I’ 

Rosa bent her head and pouted her pretty lips. 

* I am to ask no questions V said she in a slight 
tone of rebellion. 

‘Precisely. AVo are to ask no questions;* and 
the old lawyer pattc.il the young girrs hand approv- 
ingly* ‘ There must be no manifestations of sur- 
prise. It is time that we began at our age to 
suppress our feelings. Are we not agreed on that 
point P 

Rosa gave him several rapid nods. 

*\Vc are apt to be impulsive, my dear, and 
consequently we must keep a giiai'd upon our- 
selves. In good society ™ taat is to say, among 
well-bred people—thei’e never sliould he any ; 
undue display of sentiment The impulse must j 
bo checked ; for the grc.at aim among cultivated j 
classes is to hide every sign of emotion.’ ; 

The girl sank hack in her seat. She could not ■ 
utter a word ; for there was a great Uimxi in her | 
throat that almost choked her. The Bitiiatioii ^ 
was overpowering : with every turn of the cari iagc- 
wheels she realised more distinctly that her dream 
— the dream of her early girlhood— was coming j 
true. Hide every sign of emotion ? She felt 
crashed and broken in spirit, as if a heavy weight ! 
had been laid on her heart. Tliis heautii'ul heath 
had been her jdaygroimd ; and beyond -- where 
the great gates stood invitingly open -the rest I 
of her dream lay, os it were, buried behind the 
green and massive foliage of shrubs and gigantic 
trees. The twelve years that had intervened, 
with all the wretched poverty and discontent that 
had arisen out of it— even Abel Norris, for whom 
she had so genuine an aHection — hud for the 
moment gone out of her life. Suddenly, slie 
looked up. They wore driving in at the gateway. 
Through her tears she caught a glimpse of the 
grave sphinxes ; and they seemed to be silently 
reiterating Mr Pilkington’s words : ‘It is time 
we began to suppress our feelings. Are we not 
agreed on that point?’ 

As thev drove up the avenue, with its patches 
of sunlight shimmering through opeuiugs among 
the leaves — an avenue that seemed almost eudles.s 
— Mr Pilkingtou continued : ‘It is didicult’ — and 
Rosa thought she recognised a touch of emotion 
, in his voice — ‘ I am ready to concede that— very 
difiicult to suppress one’s feelings — sometimes 
almost impossible. But you are a sensible girl. 
Had I not been convinced of that, niy dear, 
should I not have acted differently? — You will 
not object,’ Mr Pilkingtou added with a slight 
aniile, ‘to remain in jour own rooms until to- 
morrow ? Remember ! I do not insist ; but I 
think— taking everything into consideration — that 
it would be advisable. Are we agreed on that 
point also ?’ 

‘It is what I would have asked : I long to be 
j,lonV Rosa. ‘All that has happened -^-all 
' that I now see aroiLud me— brings back to ray 

nlemory that dear face ’ 

^^Rosal Atour ige? Remember!’ « 


The girl was silent ; but she clasped her hands 
tightly together and bit her lips to suppress a 
Hood of tears. 

‘ You will be pleased, I tliink, with your rooms,’ 
8ai<l the lawyer cheerfully after n moment’s pause. 
‘They look out upon a choice hit of scerierjr; and 
should you be disposed to take a stroll in the 
grounds, ray dear, pray do not hesitate. My 
suggestion merely retired to the house. 1 would 
not wander about the house ; we have a good 
many guests this evening. That is all I meant. 
And at dinner-time — as we have this company — 
you sliall be served in your own little sitting- 
room. Company is fatiguing — until one has learnt 
to suppress one’s feelings. Ah, well ! all in good 
time.’ 

The carriage now drew up at the entrance to 
the villa. A fliglit of broad steps led to the front 
door, with vases full of growing flowers, and 
marble pillars on each side, like a temple. A 
large conservatory stood on one side, ami the 
doors being wide open, Rosa caught a glimpse 
of the most bcaiitil'ul exotic - plants. A cry of 
delight rose to her lj]»s. But a glance from Mr 
Pilkingtou, who seemed to be repeating, ‘My 
dear! At our ago? Remember!’ quickly re- 
called her. 

But Rosa at last found herself alone in her own 
rooms, with no ]\rr Filkiiigtun to restrain her 
expressions of joy or sadness. They were prettier 
rooms than she had ever seen : a sitting-room 
with a bedroom adjoining. And her rapture 
increased when she found them tastefully deco- 
rated with tlowcrs — doubtless gathered from that 
wonderful conservatory. Both I'ooms looked upon 
the park ; ami the girl stood *for some minutes 
ga/dng out, lost in dreamy admiration at the scene. 
The wimlows gave upon a terrace with steps 
leading down into a garden, where all the brilliant 
colours of the rainbow seemed to be repealed in 
fliAver-heds of every size and shape. Theie was a 
paddock beyond, enclosed with iron railings ; and 
beyond this i)ad(lock there were wooded valleys 
and hills that appeared all the more rcpo-selul 
from the rapid change of sunlight and shadow 
that passed over them. 

Ko.sa unclasped the window and stepped out 
upon the Uri'iice. Tlie summer breeze touched 
her cheeks ; the colour crept into them like a 
blmsh ; and her lii>s, lialf parted, drank in the 
balmy air. There was a wildness in the flash of 
her dark ej^es. Was not this her old home ? Sho 
flung her hair back from her forehead, as she had 
often done in her dismal home in Took’s Court 
when giving way to her natural emotion ; and 
sho stood glancing about her like a captive fawn 
that has not yet had time to realise that it has 
gained its freedom. 

But presently she fled down tlie steps and across 
the flower-garden, and entered a pathway beside 
the paddock leading into a wood. On she ran 
into the deep shade. Snatches of lialf-remem^ 
bered songs escaped her and found an echo over- 
head in the. songs of birds. The lawyer’s admoni- 
tion was forgotten. Her one thought was to 
review the scenes of her early days ; to refresb 
the fading recollection of this old home, which 
she no longer thought of as in a dream. Slje 
came at lust upon a bench at the end of a tong 
pathway. It was a very rustic seat ; but a shadier 
spot could scarcely have been found. On the 
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ba»'lp of this bench, cut in the woodwork, Rosa ‘ Yea,’ with candour ; ‘ 1 thought you 

discovered these initials : R. G.—- S. T. ; and very matter-of-fact.’ 

underneath was inscribed the date. The carving Sidney hastened to ask : ‘Why so?’ 

had been executed thirteen years ago; and she ‘Only because,’ she answered uahesitntingly, 

renieinbered the boy who had done it. Had not ‘Mr Pi'lkington is —or >vas — your guardian, lie 

this place been the favourite haunt of Rosamond must have taugbt you, for years past, never to 

Gage and Sidney Trench in bygone days ? There give* way to sentiment, to suppress all emotion, 

was no need of this rough record to remind her He has not, or pi’ofe.sses not to have, any feeling 

of that. Few moments in her young life were at all. At least,’ added the girl, ‘so 1 judge from 

more crowdtul with pleasant memories than those what I have seen of him so far.’ 

which had been passed in tliis silvan spot. In a ‘ I’erbaps,’ said Sidney, ‘Mr Pilkingtnn lias 

book of goblin tales wliicli Abel Norris liud given acted towards you so far ns a man of business. 

her, it had been here that she had pictured the . We arc very matter-of-fact in Lincoln’s Inn during 

moonlight gamboling.s of airy sprites. And while office hours.’ 

she novv sat drowsily pondering these things, with ‘But he was the same,’ said the girl, ‘when 
her eyes ckxsed in a liglit sleep, the w’ood became crossing the heath. He has such a horror of 
once more a scene in fairyland. Laughing imps tear.s.’ 

looked at her in crowds from behind the trunks ‘There may be a motive. Are y’’OU not our 
of trees and among the leaves and branches over- client?’ 

head ; and some of them, growing bolder, danced Rosji suppressed a sigh. ‘Ah, yes; I had for- 

into the pathway, and poised tlicniselves upon the gotten.’ 

bench beliind her, and peeped ovoi* her slioulder, They now reached the edge of the wood. She 
as if playfully welcoming lier to this goblin caught .sight of her windows acro9.s the lawm. 
home. ‘Good-night,’ said Rosa, holding out her hand; 

But where was the Prince, her devoted lover, ‘ 1 slmll not see yon again to-day.’ 
who lived in this faiiy wood ? She listened. Was Sidney glanced impiiringly into her face, 

not that his footstep? Rosa started and opened ‘There is company this evening,’ said Rosa; ‘so 

her eyes. Hud she been dreaming ? The goblins Mr Pilkington tells me: 1 have agreed not to 
had vanished ; but tlie footstep wits still in her appear. Tie is riglit, 1 siijipose,’ she added peev- 
ear. She ghineeil towards a patch of blue sky ishly. ‘ One h?arn to hide one’s feelings. — Is 
in the. opening at the end of Llici ])ath. It was it vrr?/ difficult I mean in society ?’ 

like, a mirror framed in green leaves and arching ‘No. The difficulty i.s Bat I’ll tell you 

branches ; for pre.sently a figure was standing another time. Good-night.’ 
rellccted there ; and Rosa at once recognise<l the Sidney hl(»od watching the girl as she ran across 

figure as Sidney’-s. She ran to meet liim .as the lawn. She waved her linnd to him from the 

she would have done in cluldhood ; no sense of terrace, and then went in quickly, as if conscious 
restraint entered into her thoughts. It had been of having done wrong. AVould she ever subdue 
diflerent when tlniy met in New S(piare ; f<»r her iinjinlsc ? 

it was all vi.sionary then — a dreaiu that she Since their tacit recognition of each other in 
believoil could never come true. Was not all Took's Court, on the first day of Sidney’s visit, 
this reality ? he had tliougl ' constantly of llosa. Hud not the 

‘Ah, Rosa! I thought I should find you little sweetheait of his boyhood grown up into a 
hero.’ lovable woman, with all the old petulance and 

Rosa made no immediate reply. She walked at amiability that had charaeterised her as a child ? 
his aide through the shady iiath ways, a.s if scarcely He had found it no easy matter to remain silent 
yet fully awakened. Her iiea<l was bent ; but she on the subject of those early days, even when 
knew that he was glancing down at lier with thej^ met in lancoln’s Inn. How far greater 
deeper curiosity than when they had met in the didiculty to-day, when they had met in the 
Lincoln’s Inn. And the tone of his voice seemed old wood, wliich had brought hack to both of 
chaimed : he was more like the old Sidney that them a vivid recollection of tlie early affection 
.she liad known in bygone day.s, when they ran for each othei ? Perhaps Mi* Pilkiiigton’s influ- 
herc together with the light and thoughtle.s.s step eiiec liatl something to do with the young lawyer’s 
of childhood. She looked up at last reticence as well as with Rosa’s. Mr Pilkington 

‘Do cultivated people,’ said she —‘ people who had been closeted a good deal of late with his 
are taught to suppress their real seiitiiueiits— ever junior partner ; and Sidney had begun to show 
come here?’ signs of greater eainestness and discretion. Could 

Sidney laughed. ‘The very place,’ he answered the time he far di.‘^t;uit now when all the Weight 
‘that they would be tlie most likely to choose. I of respoirsibility, wliicli Mr Pilkington had been 
come here — frequently.’ so silently accumulating, would fall upon his 

‘ Not to di’eam, do you ? (Sidney’s) shouhlers? It was quite evident that 

‘To indulge the wildest dreams!’ was the some degree of caul ion --nossibly bearing upon 
feply. some legal secret had been imposed upon him. 

Rosa’s face became thoughtful. Did he ever The dinner-party to-night at Mr PilkingtonV 
dream of her ? Did he, ever recall, as she recalled villa, given to distinguished clients, is quite 
them now, their sunny hours here togethei* ? How superb in its way ; though the noiseless manner 
she longed to take his hand, as she had often done, in which the servants move backwards and for- 
and speak of tliose inomentR which could no more wards behind the chairs, and the inystmous ^tyl^ 
liav^ escaped his memory than hers. in which the butler removes the covers-ras if 

‘Did you think me such a prosy lawj’er?’ he there might he kgal aecretf under them-r^jnay 
continued. ‘Did you think that I never had one express more than is intended.* Nut that any 6ne 
romance— an uncompleted one— in my life V exhibilll the slightest sign that an anxious thought 
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; has a place in his mind. Every face is animated, 
Mrs Pilkington’s most of all. Even Mr Pilking- 
tbn indulges in pleasantries in his subdued way. 
He never awakens any recoll^ction---never by 
look or word— of the oblong room with barred 
windows : his conversation is never suggestive of 
an octagonal room adjoining, where every one 
present has waited his turn more than once. 
There never was a better-bred set of people — 
people who had accomplished the art of concealing 
emotion to the complete satisfaction of Mr Pilk- 
ington, and society at large. 

It is only when all the guests are gone and the 
old lawyer has retired to the library, that Shlncy 
notices a change in Mrs Pilkington. He is watch- 
ing her, unobserved, from the conservatory. His 
; face has an altered look too. Presently — not 

without an expression of purpose in tlic action — 
he steps into the drawing-room. The glance 
with which Mrs Pilkington greets him is full of 
affection ; for Sidney has been like a son to lier 
ever since she became Mr Pilkiugton’s wife. 
‘Sidney,’ she says, ‘ indicating a place beside her, 

‘ I have been wishing to speak to you the whole 
evening.' 

He sits down and takes the hand that slie hoMs 
out tenderly towards him. ‘ I have rea<l the wish 
in your face,’ he replies, ‘Is it not about Mr' 
Pilkington P 

‘Yes; for my dear husband tells me/ she, 
‘that you are going to take his place; that he 
has decided to retire. It is a grave responsi- 
! bility.’ 

‘More so,’ Sidney answers, ‘than I imagined. 
There are many secrets.’ 

‘ Do they trouble you P 

I ‘ One of them does ; it requires such delicate 
handling,’ 

‘Mr Pilkington will advise you.’ 

* He cannot, in this case. Among other se(?i‘ets, 
distressful enough in their way, he has told me 
his own — the one that he hi<l from you.’ 

Mrs Pilkington glances ut Sidney with surprise. 
‘Has he told you thatP Her voice is scarcely 
audible. ‘Is it that which troubles ybu'P 

Sidney’s look contirms it. 

There is a moment’.s pause. ‘ It is the one, then 
— the secret containe<l in some correspondence — 
in a packet of letters P 

‘Yes ; that is the one,’ is Sidney’s reply. 

‘Those letters are destroyed,’ she answers 
hurriedly. ‘I burnt tliein, Sidney, in my dear 
husband^s pi’eseuce. Did he not tell you that?’ 

‘Yes ; and your goodness of heart — your bound- 
less confidence in him — was almost niiU’e than he 
could bear ! If you liad only .suspected of wlioin 
Uiose letters spoke — wbut secret they contained 
■—you would never have thrown them into the 
fiisj.’* 

Mrs Pilkington clasps her hands tightly to- 
gether and looks up eagerly. ‘ What are you 
UUing me?’ says she fh a piteous voice. 

Sidney answers thoughtfully : ‘ We have some- 
times spoken together-^though on rare occasions 
"TfOf her whose memory is very dear to you ami 
to me. We have both grieved over the loss. 
— Gati yon hear to speak of her now V 
* Mrs Pilkington hows her head. The tears are 
rolling down her cheeks; she cannot answer him 
in words. ! 

^AU.ltope,’ Sidney continues, ‘of evei' seeing] 

- -■■ 'V 


her again —though our love for her has never 
lessened -“(lied out of both our hearts years ago. 
We have moiu'ned for her as one who is dead,* 

Still tlie tears fall fast. What better confiima- 
lion that she accpiiesces in all that Sidney is 
saying ? 

‘More than onccj,’ the young lawyer resumes, 
‘it has been suggested by Mr Pilkington that — 
althougli it would be impossible to replace her — 
by bunting the world over, it still might be 
advisable for you to have some companion’ 

‘Not to replace her, Sidney; that can never 
be.’ 

‘Still, dear lull’s Pilkington, you have at last 
consented. A young girl — (me that no one could 
help loving — has been found.’ 

‘It wa.s to please lii 111 ’ 

‘ But — will you not sec: her?’ 

Mrs Pilkington looks np quickly. ‘To-niglit? 
Is it my busband’s wish?’ 

‘ It is mine.’ 

Something in Sidney’s voice brings a keener 
glance into her eyes ; she searches his face more 
closely ; she s}H*aks in a soft trciuulous voice : 
‘Slie is some one you love. Is slie not, dear?’ 

‘Yes;’ and Sid my rises slowly from liis diair. 
‘ 1 loved h(‘r when a cdiild.’ 

IMvs Pilkington utters a suppressed cry. 

‘ I love her moje deeply now. She was — and 
still is — illy litll(.“ sweetheart.’ * . 

Starting uj) with an eager look in hei* eyes, Mrs 
Pilkington sti-ps towanls the door. Sidney, in 
sudden ahinn, overtake.s her ; and but for his 
supporting arni she must have fallen. 

It is pnst midniglit now. Kosa is lying with 
wakeful eyes watching the tremulous circle of 
light thrown upon her bedroom ceiling by the 
dim night-hiiiip on lier table. Her tliouglils are 
bu.sy still with all that has luippeiiod since the 
morning. She id most dreads to close her lids, lest 
.she should fall asleep, and iireseiitly wake agjiiii 
to fiml herself in he)’ little garret in Took’s Court, 
as slie had many a time done after dreaming 
happily of luU’ old lunne. 

Tlie parting with Sidney Trench to-day at the 
edge of the giove has awakened a feeling of sad- 
ness. Nor d()('s the thought tliat they must so(m 

m(n?t again probably on tlie morrow — remove this 

sense of unhappiness. Slie cannot complain of hie 
attitude towards lier ; it is everything that she 
could have wished. Any reference to their child- 
hood would have displeased her : this tacit under- 
standing lH?tween them— the drifting back slowly 
into the i>ast— is all she craves. Can their meet- 
ing ill the (dd wood again, now that they Lave 
both reached a more romantic age, have uncon- 
sciously roused a deeper love iu her heart ? 

Bosa knows that all the guests must be gone ; 
for tlune is a stillness in the house that assures 
hi^r that even the servants have retired. But still 
she feels no inclination for sleej) : her brain is 
feverishly active. There is one face — one that 
is the most distinct iu the inemori(?s of this 
home— which slie has not yet seen : the face that 
had bent over her in bygone days. 

While Eosa is still meditating, with her eyelids 
sinking slowly at last, her door is softly opened, 
ami an eager figure is coming towards her w,ith 
keen look and outstretched arm.s. A face bends 
over her and whispers to her in the softest voice : 
‘ My little Rosa — my child I’ 
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Boaa quickly opens her eyes. The face that 
sue looks up into is intensely boantifiil ; for there 
is expressed in every feature wonder and adora- 
tion. It is the face she has seen a hundi-ed times 
in her dreams. 


M A K G I N A L I A. 

The practice of annotating; one’s books with 
marginal notes is, within certain limits, an excel- 
lent one. Striking passages often suggest thoughts 
which, if not immediately jotted flown, are lost 
for ever ; and many literary workers who draw 
inspiration from the past liave reason to be grate- 
ful for marginal notes in books wliich have 
finally found a resting-place in our great public 
libraries. Some of these notes are indeed of in- 
finitely greater value than the works in whidi 
they arc written. It has, from time to time, been 
proposed to publish in an accessible form some of 
the more important of these anonymou.s notes ; 
but so far, except one or two contributions to 
periodical literature, the suggestion lias not beer 
carried into eliect. 

Several aulhorg have, however, given to the 
world their marginal notes, and in not a few cases 
their best ideas are to be found in llKun. Those 
of JIartley Coleridge, for example, extending over 
most of the llritish poets, are more valuable than 
his set ICssays. Mr Theodore Watts, t(jo, has a 
copy of the Idfe of Haydon, containing, in tlic 
form of marginalia by Dante Rossetti, the In-st 
criticisms ever made on Haydon’s life ami genius. 
Poets, indeed, have ever been great annotators. 
Writing to a correapondent. Burns declared U»at 
he would not give a farthing for a book unh‘ss 
he were at lilievty to blot it with his criticisius. 
Coleridge read little without making marginal 
notes, each of wliich was signed by liis initials, 
‘S. T. C.,^ and like Carlyle, lie willingly per- 
formed this servi('e for liis friends. In one of 
the best of his Essays, Charles Jjamb has emb/drned 
this characteristic of the philosopher in liia own 
inimitable way. ‘Rea<ler,’ he says, ‘if haply thou 
art blessed with a moderate collection, be shy of 
showing it ; or if tliy heart overllovveth to lend 
them, lend thy books ; but let it be to sudi a one 
as S. T. C. He will return them (generally anti- 
cipating the time appointed) with uaury, enriched 
w'lth quotations, tripling their value. 1 have had 
experience. Many are these precious iiiauuscnpts 
of his ^in matter oltciitimos, ami almost in quantitij 
not inirequeiitly, vying with the origiiiabs), in no 
very clerkly han<l — legible in my Daniel, in old 
Burton, in Sir Thomas IJrowne ; and those abstruse 
cogitations of the Greville, now, alas ! wandering in 
Pagan lands. I counsel thee, shut not thy heart, 
nor thy library, against S. 'I'. C.’ Many of Cole- 
ridge’s annotations are published in his Literary 
Remains. 

Leigh Hunt covered all his books with delicate 
markings, liberally underscoring passages of wliich 
he approved, even if they extended down the 
whole of the page, and jotting in the margin such 
remarks as, ‘This, is Chaucer-like,’ &c. To tliis 
habit we are doubtless indebted for those excel- 
lent handbooks to Englisli literature, his Jrn and 
Hawur and Imayinalion and Fancy. Shelley, 
Campbell, John Mitford, and Poe were likewise 
prolific annotators. The author of the Jiaxen 
liked his books with wide margins, so that ho 


could jot down any ideas suggested by t!ie text ; 
and when they wei-e not wide enough for all h© 
wished to write, he committed his thoughts to a 
slip of paper, and 'fastened it between the leaves 
with gum. 

Among miscellaneous literary men, it is niiicli 
easier to enumerate those who were not, than 
those wlio were, fond of copioius marginal notes. 
A few of tlie great annotators — such as Burnet, 
Porson, and Carlyle — must, however, be nien- 
tioued ; nor can Macaulay and Thackeray be 
passed over. Tlie groat historian, althougli he 
di.sclaimed the critical faculty, made voluminous 
notes oil everything he read, from the Eatbers to 
the trashiest novel. Trevelyan tells us that to one 
of his fuvoui’ite works of fiction he compiled a 
Uddo sliowing the number of catastrophes through- 
out the volumes ; and as an instance of his scru- 
pulous altcntion to the minuliie of the press, it is 
rerorded that he prided himself on a slight cor- 
rection of hi.s in the first page of Pci'suadon, 
by which ho turned into sense a passage which 
had puzzled, or which ought to have puzzled, two 
generations of Miss Austen’s readers. Borne of 
Macaulay’s suggestions and notes, of a much more 
]jrctcntious character than the two examples W’e 
iuwe given, were undcadUedly of permanent value; 
but at his death his libraiy was scattered, nml 
ci>nsequently what might have benefited mankind 
has fallen into the bands of only a few ]>ersons. 
Thackeray’s marginalia were of a novel an<l singu- 
hu'ly interesting nature, being indeed pencil or pen- 
and-ink sketches, all faithful conce])tions suggested 
by the text. In one of his text-books, Thucydides, 
usetl by him wlicn at the CharterhoUvSC — the ‘Grey 
Eiiars’ of his novels — tliere are scribbled some 
boyish verses. Throughout nearly all the other 
works sold at his deatli there are scattered droll 
marginal pencil lings, after the style of those 
charming litth' vigmdtes in his novels. Some of 
them, as in tic /bcac/zMlrawings, show the fami- 
liar broken no. e, while in the right-hand corner 
of one or two of the larger anti more ambitious 
ellorts the inseparable spectacles are so arranged 
as to lorm a ‘ W ’ — his tii ht initial. 

Tlie custom of annotating books, though not of 
great antiijuity, is thus sanctioned by many great 
names in literature ; but as a rule, the true book- 
collector, the gentleman who does not buy Ids books 
solely for the utility and ]>leasure he can derive 
from them, is veiy mucli opjiosed to anything of 
the .soit. Of Chanc(rllor Kent, known in this 
country as the author of Kent’s Cofnrnevtai'ij, a 
writer says that to a lawyer the C^hancelloPs 
written remarks on his books are perhaps their 
most interest! ug feature. Having quoted this state- 
ment, John Hill Burlon, in the Hoolihmiter^ adds : 
‘The practice attributed to the Chancellor of 
annotating his books is looked upon by collectors 
as in the general case a crime that should be 
denied benefit of clergy. AVhat is often said, 
how'ever, of other crimes riiliy be said df this, that 
if the perp(‘trator bo sufficiently illustrious, it 
becomes a virtue. If Milton, for example, had 
thought fit to leave Ids autograph annotations on 
the first folio Shakespeare, the offence Would not 
only have b^^on par<loned, but appreciated, greatly 
to the pecuniary benefit of nmr one so fortunate 
as to discover the treasure.* "^Tlic genial writer 
then narrates an anecdote of# a collector who 
lent a ^et of rare tsracts connected with the 
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religipus disputes in Queen Elizabeth’s reign to a 
gentleman who deemed himself a distinguished 
poet, and he ‘thought proper, to write on the 
margin the sensation caused within him by the 
perusal of some of the more striking passages, 
certifying the genuineness of his autograph by 
his signature at full length in a bold distinct 
hand r 

This offence is really unpardonable, though hy 
no means rare, and the sympathies of all libra- 
rians will be with the collector. Since Cobbett 
made the columns of the 7 wins hia happy hunting- 
ground for grammatical errors, his example has 
been followed by many people possessing not a 
tithe of his qualifications. From newspapers 
such people have gone to literature, until now it 
is quite common to see a valuable book defaced 
by pencil corrections of what the scribe conceives 
to be false grammar, with an indignant dash of 
the pell through them from the hand of a subse- 
quent and better-informed reader. This form of ^ 
marginalia is quite bad enough ; but wliat can be 
said of tlie ‘profound and critical annotations’ ^ 
that are too often seen in nearly every volume of 
imaginative literature in a library ? 

After all, it is not easy to write good annobi- 
tions of a critical kind. Diflbrcm'.e in taste is 
never more strikingly exemplified than in litera- 
ture ; heiKiO, unless to correct a date or a serious | 
typographical error, readers should not write I 
upon books which do not belong to themselves. 
To write upon the books of a public library or 
those borrowed from friends, one’s own opinions j 
as to the m(?rit or otherwise of any particular 
passage, is little short of an impertinence. There ! 
IS notliiug more painful and annoying to a reader | 
of intelligence than the marginalia of ignorant or | 
half-educated critics, whose notes but too plainly , 
exhibit their unfitness to express an opinion on ^ 
the subject-matter of the book. In the case of ; 
the reader’s own books, he may of course do as be i 
pleases, with this caution : that if he is young 
— say in his student days — whoa he jots down 
his annotations on his books, and conies upon 
these same jottings twenty years afterwards, he 
may receive a slight shock. ‘What an idiotic 
prig people must have thought me, if I talked 
the same rubbish I liave written down here,’ will 
probably be his comment upon bimsedf. He 
would have been wiser to have jotted down his 
early thoughts on the leaves of his note-book, 
which leaves, in his maturer years, lie might, 
if he chose, tear out and destroy. 
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‘ Mind, Dolly, you must be home by six — not one 
minute later.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t a quarter past six do, aunt V 

‘Well, Dolly, I do believe if you were to get 
Ireland for an estate, you'd be asking for the 
Isle of Man, just to j/iake a little potato-garden. 
Instead of being thankful to me for sparing you 
for a whole day, you begin to grumble because I 
won’t let you stay out part of the night as well. 
But you always ^ero ungrateful, from the time 
you were a baby^J 

‘But, aunt’ — ^ ' 


‘ I w’on’t listen to another word about it, Dolly 1 
Back at six you must be ; or, so sure as you stand 
there this blessed day, I never again will let you 
go to see this grand friend of yours. It’s little' 
good you ’ll get from her company, I’m thinking 
— a fine lady, set up with book-learning.’ And 
Mrs Lynch, strong in the consciousness of being 
herself quite uncontaminated by book-learning, 
disa]>peared through the back-door, leaving poor 
Dollj^ standing in tlic middle of the spotless 
kitchen with a woe- begone face and eyes from 
which the tears were just ready to fall. 

‘’Tis too bad, uncle,’ she said, addressing an 
elderly man in a blue knitted jersey, who was 
seated on a bench just outside the open door, 
smoking a short pipe and reading the newspaper. 

‘A quarter of an hour won’t make much differ- 
ence, gill,’ he answered placidly. 

‘No difference to aunt,’ replied Dolly; ‘but 
it makes the difference of an liour and a half to 
me. — Don’t you sec, iimde, if I have to be back 
at. six, 1 must l(‘ave Marsliport by the half-past 
three train ; but if 1 might stay out till a quarter 
past, the five train would do? It’s very hard.’ 

‘It do Beem hard,’saitl her uncle in a meditative 
tone. 

‘If you weie to speak to aunt’ 

‘Why, then, Dolly, haven’t you lived long 
ciiongli with your aunt to know that once she 
say.s u thing she sticks to it? She’s a right good 
woman; in fact, there ’.s few like her; but she 
do make up liei’ mind iinconirnon tight.’ 

Perceiviiig that her uncle’s intervention was 
not to be eounted on, and indeed (piite aware that 
it would be of little use, Dolly abamloned her 
alfeiiipt at coaxing him, and turning her iiltenlioii 
to a little looking-glass that hung in a corner of 
the kitchen, began to readjust her black straw 
hat and crim-son neck-ribbon. In spite of the 
plainnc'Bs of the aforesaid hat, from which her 
aunt bad just insi.stcd ou the removal of a large 
bunch of poppi(;s, the picture that met her view 
was BO suti.si'actory that Dolly for the moment 
forgot lier grievance and smiled hack at the 
reflection of her own round childish face. Pre- 
sently her uncle, who liad apparently been revolv- 
ing the matter in Ids mind, spoke again. 

‘I tell you what, Dolly; if you were to ask 
Martin Delany to meet you at the railway station 
with bis car, you might wait till the five train 
and be here by six all the same.’ 

Dolly paused to consider this Bcherne. ‘No, no, 
uncle,’ she said after a moment’s hesitation. ‘I’d 
sooner come hy the early train than ask ]\fartin 
Delany to do anything for me.’ 

‘There’s no one would do it more willingly, 
my lass, if you ’d only think so, How^cver, please 
yourself about that. I hope you’ll have a pleasant 
day, even if it ’s not to be a long one.’ And the 
old pilot, putting his pipe, still alight, into his 
pocket, took his way by a steep path cut in the 
cliff to the beach below. ” 

It still wanted some minutes of the time at 
which Dolly ought to start in order to catch a 
train at the railway station, sonic two miles off, 
and she remained standing at the window, looking 
out over the sun-lighted sea and watching the 
tall masts of a ship in full sail sink helqw the 
horizon. She was roused by the recollection that 
it was time to be off, and looking up at the old- 
fashioned clock which stood in a comer of the 
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kitchen, she saw that it wanted live minutes to 
the hour when she should start 

‘ Vou old busybody!’ she said half aloud, ad- 
dressing the clock. *But for you, aunt would 
never know whether I came home at six or lialf- 

f aat If I could but stop you, or even Oh ! 

wonder could IT She hesitated a moment; 
then softly opening the back door, peeped cau- 
tiously out Her aunt was in the little field 
behind the cottage, busily engaged in spreading 
clothes upon a hawthorn liedge to dry. Cb>siiig 
the door, Dolly mounted a cliair in front of the 
old clock, and with trembling lingers moved l)ack 
the hands exactly a (luarier of an hour. Then, 
terrified at her own audacity, she liastily left the 
house and set off at a brisk pace in the direction 
of the railway station. 

‘ 1 declare,’^ said Mr.s Lynch as she entered the 
kitclien a few minutes afterwards, ‘it’s earlier 
than 1 thought. — What a hurry Dolly was in to 
he olF. She might liave waited a little longer. 
Not tliat she’d have, been a bit of use dressed out 
as she was. Tliem girls are a terrible trial, to be 
sure.’ 

II. 

According to the opinion expres.se<l hy the old 
clock, it .still wanted four or live minutes of six 
wluui Dolly reappeared. Ht^r aunt greeted lu?r 
with a .snilf of ,siirj>rise. ‘So you manageil to be 
home ill good time, after all. I hardly thought 
you would. So iiiuch the better for you, though. 
Here, take off your things at once. J ’m rea<ly 
to drop, from all I’ve had to do tliis blessed 
day.’ 

‘So you wailed for the five train, after all,’ 
whi.spered her uncle a.s she passed, laden with the 
tea-tray. ‘You must have run all the way from 
the station, child.’ 

‘I did come very fa.st,’ said Dolly, turning 
red. 

‘’Twas a risk, my lass. Supposing now that 
the train had been a bit late, I'uii your b(;.st and 
you would not liave been here in time. However, 
you’re all right, as things turned out. — Who’s 
that coming up the path?’ lie added, as he caught 
sight of a <iark figure at a little di.slaiice. 

*U’.s Martin Delany again,’ said ].)olly in a tone 
of annoyance. ‘ I can’t make out what he wants 
coming here so often.’ 

‘It’s easy to see what lie wants,’ said the old 
man with a chuckle ; ‘he wants you, J)olly.’ 

‘I’m thinking he’ll liave to go on wanting me, 
then,’ said Dolly, continuing to arrange the cups 
and saucers with a good deal of stiperlluous 
clatter. 

‘It's a pity you couldn’t turn your mind to 
him, then ; a fine young fellow like him with 
a ^)od farm of his own.’ 

The entrance of its subject cut short this discus- 
sion. He really was a good-looking young fellow, 
tail and well built, with an open lionest expression 
of countenance. He greeted Dolly with a mixture 
of friendlincs.s and shy embarrassment, receiving 
decided cold-shoulder iii return. Old Lynch and 
his wife, however, ’fully made up for their niece’s 
want of conliality, and in a few minutes all four 
wefe amicably seated :ijt the tea-table. 

‘D5d you .lee your friend, Dolly?’ a.sked her 
uncle, 

‘0 yes, nncle ; and she’s not a bit changed. 


a- 


You wouldn’t believe how glad she was to see 
me.’ * - 

‘Who was that. Miss Dolly?’ asked Martin. 

‘Don’t you retnember Ellen Farrell?’ said 
Dolly, turning to him with more friendliness than 
she had hitherto shown. ‘ Her that was pupil- 
teacher in the National School here. »Slie went to 
be nursery governess to some people at Mai’shport, 
and they took her abroad with them, and now 
she’s come home quite a lady. Only think — she’s 
abh- to speak French ! I heard her talking to tlie 
French maid they brought home with them, and 
Ellen’s French sounds nicer somehow than the 
French woman’s.’ 

‘ Speaking French doesn’t make a person a lady, 
Dolly,’ .said lier uncle in a moral tone. * There ’s 
sailors down at the port can cur.se and swear in 
half-a-dozen dilferent languages, liy-thc-by, talk- 
ing of sailors, we had a vi.sitor to-day while you 
were out.’ 

‘A visitor, uncle?’ 

‘ Yes, a sailor chap, a foreigner. Italian, I take 
him to be by bis speech. He was a handsome 
fellow, with big dark eyes and white teeth, and 
dressed in bright colours like a girl. He had on 
a blue shirt, a.s bright, or blighter than Dolly’s 
gown, and a .scarlet cap and gold rings in his ears. 
He was a civil-spoken chap loo ; that is, as far as 
he coidd .«pcak English at all. He liad fallen on 
the roc-k.s below, and cut bis liand, and lie came 
here to have it looki'd to. The Missus always lias 
a soft spot in her lieart foi* a sailor, liccause of 
our boy Tom, that’s in foreign part.'- — so she 
bound it up for him, and tied one of niy best 
handkmbicf.s aronml it to make it look smart — 
and then she made Jiim sit down and eat a bit of 
<linner with ils. He was walking on to Marsh- 
port, he said. 1 couldn’t make out what ship he 
Ijolouged to ; some foreign name that I couldn’t 
catch. * 

‘ I in .sorry "> wasn’t here to sec him,’ said 
Dolly. 

‘Well, Dolly,’ said her aunt, Met it be a lesson 
to yon to .‘^tay at home in future.’ 

‘ M’ss Dully doesn’t often take a lioliday,’ 
said Martin. 

‘She doe.sn’t often get one, Mr Delany,’ said 
Mrs Lynch, ‘nor won’t, while 1 have the cliarge of 
hei.’ 

'Jea over, tlie two men established them.selves, 
with their pipes on the bench oiitsidii tlie cottage 
door, while Mr.s Lynch and Dolly put away tlie 
tea-things. The latter contrived to seize the op- 
portunity of her aunt’s momentary absence from 
the room to rectify the little hit of mischief she 
had accomplished in the morning, and enable the 
clock to maintain its hitherto unimpeachable 
character for vei'acity. Piecisely as the usual 
nightly salute boomed out from the Admiral’s 
llagship ill the hay, the cluck gave the first stroke 
of nine. 

‘Well,’ said old Lynch, •‘that is a wonderful 
clock, to be sure. There’s hardly ever half a: 
minute’s difference between it and the gun ; and^^ 
when there is, I think it’s the gun that do 
wrong and not the clock.’ 


III. 

Next morning as the Lynches were at bt^akfast^ 
a neighl^ur rushed in breathlAs : ‘Mrs Lynch, 
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ma’ari^ did you hear the news? Old Nelly Byrne’s 
bei^ intirderecl I’ 

^ ‘The Lord preserve us!’ cried Mrs Lynch, 
‘ Murdered L Do you mean to say she’s dead V 

* Why, then, what would she be but dead ; and 
her tnoiiey, that she kept hidden in the thatcli, nil 
gone. Sure, ’twas a foolish thing, tis I (jften told 
her, to keep money by her in that way, and slie 
living all alone. Couldn’t she have given it to 
some one to keep for her ? But slie was always 
that suspicious that she couldn’t trust a human 
being.’ 

* She oughtn’t to Imve been living alone at all,’ 
said Mrs Lynch. ‘ Why didn’t she go and live 

i with Jim ? He asked her often enough, I know.’ 

I ‘ She didn’t get on well with the daugliter-iii- 
I law. She alw’ays tlioiight that she, and Jim too, 
for tlio matter of that, were looking after the bit 
of money. Sure, ’tis she that ’s paid dear for her 
obstinacy.’ 

* Have they any notion who it was that done it?’ 
asked Michael Lynch. 

‘Little Maggie, Jim’s little girl, w'as coining to 
see the grandmother, and just as she got to the 
top of the hill, she saw a iiiuu in a red ca]) coming 
out of the cottage, lie came along tlie road to- 
wards her, and as he passed, she saw that be was 
dressed like a sailor, lie was very pale, hIu? said, 
and seemed .scared like. She thought that he had 
gone into the cottage, as many a one doe.s, just to 
ask for a drink of water or a light for liis pipe ; 
but she never once thought of anything being 
wrong with the grandmother until she got to the 
cottage and found her stretched on the lloor. 
Poor Maggie was so frightened that she set off at 
a run, and never once stopped until she reached 
homo ; and by the time Jim and the police got to 
the cotbige, the sailor of course was miles away. 
JJowever, the police are after him, and they say 
they ’ll have him yet’ 

hope they will,’ said Mrs Lynch. — ‘Poor 
Nelly ; ’twas an awful end for her surely. A 
decent hard-working woman like her.’ 

The neighbour went away, anxious to be the 
first to impart such scusatioiial news to as many as 
possible, while Mrs Lynch went about her w’ork 
muttering inarticulate sounds expressive of pity 
and consternation. 

Old Lynch smoked in silence for some time; 
then he said : * A sailor in a reil cap. 1 hope it 
wasn’t that chap that was here yesterday. I 
liked the looks of him.’ 

* So did I,’ said his wife. ‘ He reminded me of 
Tom. I’m afraid, though, it must have been 
him.’ 

Later in the day two policemen called at tlie 
cottage bringing a coloured cotton handkerchief, 
marked with Michael Lynch’s name, which hacl 
been found on the floor in poor Nelly’s cottage. 
Lynch and his wdfe at once recognised it as the 
one given by the latter to the foreign sailor. The 
man had not yet been arrested, the police said, hut 
would eoon be, no doub’t. They served Lynch 
with a summons to ap^”?ar next day at the inquest, 
and, as they were going away, one of them said : 
J Vou couldn’t recollect, I suppose, sir, at what 
hdnr the man left this?’ 

, * I can then, just,* answered Lynch. ‘ He turned 
ro^d at the door, fhet for all the world os you are 
4omg now, and ))egan asking some question. 1 
: cohlan’t understand him, English was &o queer, 


and while I was trying to come at his meaning,’ 
the clock struck two. The moment he heard it, he 
nodded and smiled, and made signs that that was 
what he w'anted to know. lie went away at once 
after that.’ 

‘ The clock was right, I suppose V 

‘Quite right ; ’twas with the gun last night and 
the night before. . There ’s not a clock in the three 
kingdoms that’s more to he depended on.’ 

Next day, an Italian sailor, giving his name as 
Antonio Tedesco, was arrested, and at once identi- 
fied by little Maggie us the man ivhom she had 
seen leaving her grandmother’s cottage, and by the 
Lynches as the pei-soii to whom they had given 
the handkerchief. A curious old-fashiomjd thimble, 
known to liave been among the old woman’s trea- 
sures, was found in his pocket, and his clothes 
Were slightly stained with blood. Another link 
ill the chain of evidence was that some curly black 
liair, exactly corresponding to that of his heard, 
was fouml in the murdered woman’s grasp. That 
there had been a struggle was evident from the 
condition of the cottage. The furniture was much 
displaced, and a clock which hung upon the wall 
had been pulled down, apparently by a frantic 
clutch at the weights. This clock liad stopped at 
a quarter to three, thus showing the exact hour at 
which the murder had been committed. It w^as 
near four w'hen Maggie Byiaie had seen the man 
[ leave the cottage ; hut this discrepancy was easily 
i accounted for on the supposition that the interven- 
ing tinn^ had been spent by the imii'dcrer in a 
searcli for the moiK'y which the old woman was 
well known to possess. Tedesco’s owui story w’as 
that he had gone lo tlui cottage to ask for assistance 
in securing the bandage on his injured Isund, it 
liaving become loose, and had been horrified at 
finding the old woman stretched on the floor and 
covered with blood. He had gone over to her to 
try if he could giv(i her any help ; hut finding 
that she w’as quite dead, and fearing that suspicion 
might rest on himself should lie he found in the 
cottage, he had left at once and made the best of 
his way onwards. ’Phe Ihimhle he had picked up 
on the road. This explanation was of course 
generally disbelieved ; and the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury v\^as one of wilful murder against 
Antonio j edesco. 

Dolly meanwhile w^os out of reach of the excite- 
ment caused by this event. On the day following 
that of the miirdei', another of her aunts, Michael 
Lynch’s sister, bad taken ill, and Dolly had been 
sent for lo help in ji arsing her. She went very 
willingly, as she was fond of Mrs Driscoll, who 
had always been kind to her ; and in her anxiety 
for her "aunt’s w^elfare she ceased to take much 
interest in the details of the tragedy -which had 
been enacted so clo.se to her home. Moreover, 
the Lynches W'ere had correspondents, and new^s- 
pajiers seldom found their way to Knockgreiinan 
Earin, so that Dolly knew little beyond the fact 
that old Nelly Byrne had been murdered, aifd 
that the murder was supposed to have been 
committed by the Italian sailor. 

IV. 

When Dolly retunied home after six vjjeeks’ 
absence, she found the murder again the chief sub- 
ject of interest. The trial was to take place on the 
following day, aud Michael Lynch and his wife 
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•ha<l been sumnroned to appear ae witnesses. This 
entailed an entire day/s absence from home, the 
assize town being soiuo sixteen miles distant ; and 
Mrs Lynch thought it necessary to make as many 
preparations as if she had been going to emigrate. 
l)olly, who wtis tf) be left in charge, was scarcely 
as much impressed as her aunt would have w’ishod 
by the importiince of the trust committed to 
her ; but she made many promises of steadiness 
and vigilance, and bade I’arew’ell to lier aunt and 
uncle with becoming solemnity. Then, liaving de- 
spatched her light liousehohl duties, she sat down 
to make a dres-s for herself, taking advantage of 
her aunt’s absence to secure a more fashionable 
cut than that lady would have at all approved of. 
Absorbed in her work, she sal over it until past 
mid-day, when she was disturbed by two young 
men, the owners of a yacht whicli lay at ancl)or 
a little way otf, coming to beg lor a light for 
! their cigars. 

I *lIovv cool and eomfoidable is here,’ said one 
of them. — ‘May wa sit down and rest a bit on 
this oencli outside the door, Miss Dolly 

‘To be sure, sir,’ said Dolly, i*esuiuiug her own 
place at the window, wliile the two young men 
established themsedves outside and began a desul- 
tory conversation. For a time Dolly paid no 
attention ; at hmgth, liowever, she found that 
they were talking of the munler, and she began 
to listen. 

‘Carroll is defending him,’ said one. ‘It will 
be a good thing for Carroll if he gets liim olf ; 
hut J am afraid the evidence is too strong.’ 

‘The evidence seems little to hang a man 
on.’ 

‘They hanged a man'tlere last year on quite a.s 
little. Carroll means to main tain that it is impos- 
sible lie couhl have walked liom here to the foot 
of Kilforluiie Hill, where the miirdor wa.s com- 
mitted, in three-quarters of an hour,’ 

‘ Wliat has the time it took him to walk there 
to dp 'vi til the case. V 

‘ iloii't you atie ? The clock in the old woman’s 
cottage was pulled down in the struggle, and 
stopped at a quarter to three, thus marking tlie 
exact time of the murder. Kow, Tiyiich says the 
man did not leave this until two ; so that if it 
was impossible for him to walk the di.staiice in 
the time, it is likewise impos.silde lliat lie can 
have committed the murder.’ • 

‘ I sec. Perhaps the clocks were wrong, 
though.’ 

‘Not Lynch’s clock; it is infallible; never 
made a mistake in the whole course of its exist- 
ence. Lynch would stake his own life, or any one 
else’s, on its infallibility. Seriously, tliough, it 
must have been right on the day in question, for 
J.«ynch remembers comparing it with the gun that 
night and the night before.’ 

‘ 1 ’m afraid it ’s a bad lookout for Carroll’s 
client.’ 

• And tlie young men, liaving fuiislied their 
cigars, nodded to Dolly and went away. 

Dolly had listened with some amusement to 
their assertions concernihg the infallibility of the 
clock, remembering as she did the day oh which 
she had caused it to bear false witness in her 
bebaW. Suddenly tllii thought flashed into her 
mind: Was not that the very day of the 
murder? 

Her head turned giddy and her heart stopped 


heating as she remembered that it was. Slie put ' 
her bauds before her face, trying to collect ner 
thoughts, but for some time she was too coq/used 
to understand ift what manner ttie; knowledge 
in her possession would bear on the facts of 
the case. Being naturally clear-headed, however, 
she soon ^perceived that as she had put hack the 
clock a quarter of an hour, at the time her uncle 
believed it to have been two o’clock, it must in 
reality have been a quarter past ; and that if it 
Were doubtful that tho man could walk a certain 
distance in three-quarters of an hour, it was 
clearly impossible that he could do so in two- 
thirds of the time. 

What WJ 18 she to do, or to whom was she to 
uj>ply for help?* Her first impulse was to run 
after the two young men ; but on looking out, 
.she perceived that they were already Imlf-wuy 
out to the yacht in their pmit. Then she 
rememhered Martin Dfclany. At another time, 
or f*U‘ any more trifling cause, she would have 
shrunk from applying to him ; but now the mere 
thought of him seemed to give her courage and 
confidence. Snatching up hat and shawd to put 
on a.s she went, slie set off at her quickest puce 
towards Delany’s farm, which was some lialf-mile 
distant. As slie apjiroached the farmhouse, slie 
caught sight of Mai tin in a large meaiiow, giving 
vigorous assistance to the labourers wdio wore 
saving a late crop of liay. She ran over to him 
at once ; but by the time she reached him she 
was too breathle.ss to speak. Mucli frightened, 
Martin made licr sit down upon a haycock, and 
filling a cup from the can of milk l-eft for the 
haymukm.s, he put it to her lips. In a few 
moments she bail recovered breath to tell her 
story ill short broken scaitences. Martin was 
.-slower in taking in its full meaning than she 
liorself hud l)ceii ; but once he did understand^ 
his action was prompt and decided, 

‘\NT* must . up to town at once, Dolly,’ he 
said, ‘and see iue jirisoiier’s lawyer. He’ll know 
what’s best to be done. Come into the house 
witli me, and ^Margaret will make you a cup 
of tea while I pul. the horse in the car. We 
must drive straight to ^larshport ; it will be 
quicker than waiting for the next train.’ 

‘.But how can 1 leave the house to itself? 
There ’.s not a soul in it, and the door wide 
open.’ 

‘We’ll ask Margaret to go and mind the house 
while you ’re away. She will, 1 know.’ 

‘Aunt will be so angry,’ said poor Dolly. — ‘0 
Martin, will she hear what I did to the clock ?’ 

‘ I ’m afraid she must, Dolly.— But never mind ; 
she can’t be very angry. Anyway, it’s a matter 
of life and death to this poor niuii, and you must 
tell all you know about tlie matter, cost what it 
may.’ 

‘1 know' that,’ said Dolly. ‘I’d have told long 
ago, if 1 ’d understood tliat it made any differ*' 
dice.’ * 

By this time they had reached the house ; and 
Margaret ].)eluny, a pleasant-looking, sensible | 
young woman, on a few W'ords of explanation i 
from her brother, readily consented to t$k^ 
Dolly’s place for the day. In a few minutes 
Martin had brouglit round the car, drawn by his 
own riding-horse, an animal •usually coi^naered 
far too valuable to go in harne^ ; and Dolly was 
soon es^blished on one side ox the car^ n sbawl 
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round her feet, while Martin, whip in hand, 
mounted the other. 

V. 

At another time, Dolly would have enjoyed the 
rapid drive ; but now her only sensation was one 
of terror at the ordeal before her. At the end f)f 
a two hours* drive they began to n]>proach the 
city. Country seats (.hanged into villa residences; 
these, again, gave place to terraces, which in their 
turn naerged into streets. At length they reached 
the heart of the (dty, and pulled up at the door 
of the court-house. Making their way into the 
close crowded court, Martin, after a good deal of 
argument with a policeman, succeeded in sending 
a message to the prisoner’s solicitcrr which brought 
I that gentleman to them without delay. After a 
I few hurried questions, he desired l.)olly to follow 
1 him ; and in n few minutes she found herself 
[ upon the witness table, her liiiiks trembling so 
I that she could scan’ely stand, judge, jury, and 
I barristers being visible only through a mist. 

I A few skilfully put questions from tlie prisoiiei’a 
counsel elicited tlie whole story. 'J'his compara- 
tively easy business was, however, followed by a 
searching eroas-examiuatioii from the counsel for 
the Crown, who insisted on sifting her motives for 
tampering with the clock, and her I’easons for 
concealing the fact until now. The terrible truth 
concerning the clock once known, however, she 
had nothing to hide, and so came successfully 
through ' the ordeal, the fact that she had never 
even seen the prisoner telling in her luvonr as a 
disinterested witness. When at length she was 
allowed to go down, her uncle, who was waiting 
for her, took her out of court ; and Mrs Lynch, 
whom nothing short of the judge’s presence could 
have restrained hitherto, began to give Dolly 
what she called a piece of her mind. 

‘Well, Dolly, I wouldn’t have believed in such 
wickedness even from you.* 

‘Don’t scold her now, Mrs Lynch,’ said Martin 
authoritatively. ‘She’s very tired, and she has 
eaten nothing since inorning.- -Where are you 
going to dine, sirT turning to old Lynch. 

‘With the Missus’s cousin, Mrs Jhirke — her 
that keeps a grocers sh(.)p in the New Street.’ 

‘Then you had better kike l.)()lly there at once, 
sir. I’ll wait and bring you word how' tin? trial 
ends — not that there’s much doubt of it now.’ 

Mrs Burke was a stout, kind-hearted old woman, 
somewhat higher in the social scale than her 
cousin, the pilot’s wife. Knowing nothing of 
Dolly’s iniquities, and perceiving that she M'as 
tired and upset, she made a great fuss about her, 
and insisted on her resting on the sofa in the 
parlour behind the shop. As Dolly lay there 
sipping her tea, and watching tlie elaborate 
manner in which Mrs Burke’s servant, under the 
supervision of her mistress, wius laying the- cloth 
for dinner, a confused sound of cheering was 
heard in the street ou’wide, and old Lynch went 
to see what it was about. 

‘It’s the foreign he said, coining hack in 

a few minutes, ‘They’ve acquitted him, and 
the people are following him down the street 
gl<ul he’s not to be hanged, anyway.’ 

Martin came in soon after, bringing particulars 
of the verdict *Tlfe judge charged in his favour; 
Ke told the jury, that if they believed Dolly’s 
^ eyid^ce, they had no choice but to acijuit the 
— 


man ; and they brought in a verdict of “ Not 
Guilty ” without leaving the box. — He may thank 
Dolly for that.’ 

* He may thunk Dolly for being six weeks in 
jail. If she had not meddled with the clock that 
day, me and her uncle would have known that 
he didn’t leave the house till after two, and we’d 
have said so at the inquest ; and he ’d have been 
let oir then and there.’ 

‘ I hardly think he WH)uld, Mrs Lynch. The 
coroner’s jury would have sent him for trial all 
the same.’ 

‘Anyhow, D(dly’s had a lesson that she won’t 
foiget in a hurry,’ said her iiucle. ‘She’ll never 
ttdl a lie again.’ 

‘ I didn’t tell a lie, uncle,’ exclaimed Dolly. 

‘Von made the clock tell one for you, my lass, 
and tliat was just the same, according to my 
reckoning.’ 

Dolly turned scarlet. 

‘ She didn’t think of it in that light, sir,’ said 
Martin kindly. 

‘No; 1 don’t think she did. Whatever her 
faults may he — and 1 ’m not denying perhaps that 
she has as niany as other peo])le she always tells 
the truth. — What became of the pour foreign 
chap, Martin? lie’ll be dazed like, getting his 
liberty all of a sudden.’ 

‘He’s all right, sir; the Italian consul was in 
court, and he’s looking after him.’ 

On the way hounj that evening, Dolly made an 
efl’ort to express her gratitude to Martin for the 
kindness he had shown her. 

‘].)on’t think of it, Dolly,’ was the answer. 
‘Any one would have done tlie same under the 
circiinislanceH ; and you know well that I ’d do 
ten times as nmcli any day only to give you a 
moment’s [deasiire.* 

‘ 1 never knew till 1o-dtiy how good you were,’ 
said Dolly ; and Martin went home that night 
feeling liajipier than he had done for months. 

A fortnight later, Dolly came to her uncle* to 
tell him that she hud promised to marry Martin. 

‘ I’m right glad to lioar it, my girl,’ said Lynch ; 
‘you couldn’t liave a better or a kinder husband. 
All I ’in ufeurd of is, that you don’t rightly know 
liow to viilue him.’ 

‘ I think I do, uncle,’ answered Dolly. 


r E K F E C T I 0 N. 

Fret not for Fame, li)ut in Pt^rfection rest. 

Seek not the first, but the most excellent; 

For thus it proves, Avhen toils and cares have spent, 
The first is often second to the best. 

With pati(rnt spirit and unyielding zest 
Toil to complete eacdj daily task, Heaven-sent, 

Eat her with little ably done content, 

Than lost in harren fields of fruitless quest. 

For as in every grass and leaf and flower 
Hod’s work suri'usscs man’s, so man is next 
To (hxl, when, spurning gold and fame and praise, 
lie takes a daisy as his daily text, 

Strives simjdy, unassumingly, each hour, 

To inform with beauty Life’s uncomeliest ways. 

Will Fostbe. 

. f. w 
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THE PRINCESS CARABOO. 


A STllANUK HISTORY. 


Many are tlio tales of literary impostures and of 
those who luanufactured them. Ptiulmanazur, 
witli his ‘History and Description of the Island of 
Formosa,’ and his ‘Dialogues between a Japanese 
and a Formosan Lauder and his vilification 
of Milton in ‘An Essay on Milton’s Use and 
Abuse of the Moderns in his Paradise Lost,’ the 
forgeries in which he admitted on the 28th of 
November 1750; Chattertoii, whose name is a 
‘household word Macpherson with his Ossian ; 
Ireland with his Shakespearean impostures ; and 
the modern forgeries attcinpteil to he sold by 
Shapira, are all w(dl known to us. But Caraboo, 
who invented a new country and a new language, 
should surely rank among them, equal at least, 
in such (puistionable society, to Oeorge Psalman- 
azar. Yet she is little known, although her 
imposture was of uhc most daring kind, such as 
one would think could never have einanatetl from 
a person in her position in life ; ami, were it not 
true, the narrative of lier life might well seem 
incredible, and be consigned to the regions of 
romance. 

It was on the evening of Thursday, April 3, 
1817, that a 'young woman, rather unusually 
dres.sed, entered a cottage in the parish of Almonds- 
hury, ill the county of Gloucester— a village in 
wliicli is said to be the burial-place of Alcmond, 
lather of King Egbert — and made signs that she 
wdshed to sleep there ; but, speaking no known 
language, she was regarded with suspicion, and the 
oyerseer of the poor for the parish probably did 
the best thing' he could uinler the circumstances: 
he went up to the great house of the district, Knole 
Park, to consult wdth its owner, Samuel Worrall, 
Esq., who was a raagistr^ite for the county, and 
who had an accomplished Greek man-servant, who 
was conversant witli* several foreign languages. 
The upshot of their conversation wan that the 
young person w'ns brought up to Knole mansion ; 
but she showed great disinclination either to go 


thither or to enter the house. The polyglot man- 
servant couhl make nothing of her language, and 
somehow' they persuaded her to empty her pockets, 
in order to see whether anything could be found 
to lead to her identity ; but she could only pro- 
duce a few halfpence and a had sixpence, her 
bundle containing hiit a few necessaries and a 
piece of s^oap. 

She was dressed very mucli like an ordinary 
country girl, in a black stuff gown, with a muslin 
frill round her neck, a black cotton shawd on her 
head, and a re«l and black shawl round her shoul- 
ders ; both of which, in a sort of imitation of 
Asiatic costume, she had put on loosely and some- 
what tastefully. She also wore, as was then usual, 
black w’orsted stockings and leather bIioos ; bo 
that there was nothing particularly oriental in 
her clothing; -t her personal appearance and 
manners \vere somewhat prepossessing. She is 
thus (le.scribe(l : ‘ Her head small, her eyes and 
hair Ihick, forehead low', nose short, complexion 
a brunette ; her cheeks faintly tinged with red, 
mouth rather wdde, wdiite teeth, lips large and 
full, under lip a little projecting, and her chin 
small and round. Her lieight about five feet tw'o 
inches. Her hands w'cro clean, and apparently 
unaccustomed to labour. No earrings, but the 
marks of having worn them. Her age appeared 
about twenty-five.’ 

What to do with this interesting stranger they 
scarcely knew' ; but for the night she was sent to 
sleep at the village inn, where she had tea in pre- 
ference to any other beverage. On being show’u 
her bed, she made signs that she w'lis used to lie 
on the lloor ; but once in bed, she seemed to 
appreciate it much, and reti|;ed to rest after kneel- 
ing dow'n to her evening’s devotions. 

Next morning she w'as visited both by Mrs 
Worrall and the clergyman of the parish ; and on 
being shown some prints descriptive of China, sho 
seemed to brighten up, and made signs that it 
W'as not a boat, but a ship, that brought her to 
this country Mrs Worrall kindly took her home 
with her, when she refused all*ammal food, and 
would only drink water, expressing great delight 
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at Rome furniture with Chinese figures painted 
thereon, and by her gestures intimated that they 
were^ similar to the people of Ijer own country ; 
also by poiMting to herself, and repeatedly saying 
‘Oarabdo, Caraboo,’ eiideavoure<l to explain that 
it was her name. 

She WHS taken to Bristol, was fruitlessly 
examined by tlie mayor, and lodged in St Peter’s 
Hospital, a refuge for vagrants and the poor of 
Bristol ; but whilst an iiimah^ of this institu- 
tion she refused nourishment of any kind, nor 
would she sleep in a bed during the time of her 
sojourn there. Mrs Worrall, seeing this, bad 
her removed to her husband’s offices at Bristol, 
and there she remained for ten days under the 
char<»c of Mrs WorralVs housekeeper. 

Ajl elforts to discover her language, and thus 
converse with her, were inetfcetiuil, until she was 
visited by one Manuel Eynesso, a Portuguese 
from Malacca, who happened to be in Bristol, 
nnd he said lie could iiiiderstand her, and would 
interpret for her ; that the language she spoke 
was not pure, hut a mixture of languages used on 
the coast of Sumati’a and other eastern islands. 
Now that something apparently tangible was 
found out about her, Mrs Worrall took lier hack 
with her to Knole, where a gentleman who had 
made sevcjral voyages to the. East Indies, and 
knew something of China, took a great interest 
in her, and elicited from her signs and gestures 
at various times the following extraordinary 
Btory. 

Her name she said was Cartihoo, and that 
she was the daughter of a person of rank, of 
Chinese oriuin, by a Mandin or Malay woman, 
wim was killed in a war between the Boogoos 
(cannibals) and the Maiidins. She lived on an 
island called Javnsu, and one day, whilst walking 
in her garden attended by three women, she was 
seized by the crew of a pirate prahu, bound liand 
and foot, and her mouth being covere«l, she was 
carried off. Her father jumpeil into the sea nnd 
swam after her, discharging an arrow at her 
captors, which, unfortunately, killed one of her 
women who were taken on hoard with her. Slie 
did not tamely Rubmit to this outrage ; but, 
according to her own account, woiunled two of the 
prahu’s crew with a kris, one of whom died from 
the elTects of hi.s wound. On this praliu she was 
kept by the pirates for eleven days, wlnm she 
was sold to the captain of a brig and transferred 
to that veeael. After a four weeks’ voyage they 
arrived at and anchored in a port whicli was 
supposed to have been Batavia. Having remained 
there two days, and taken on board four fetmiles, 
they set sail ; and after a voyage of five weeks 
arrived at another port which was sijnpo.sed to 
have been the Cape of Ooo<l Hope, where they 
landed the four women. After a stay of three 
days, they siiiled for Pliirope, which was only 
reached after a voyage of eleven weeks. The 
first land made was, according to this mirror of 
truth, some part of the coast of Enghmd ; and 
having been ill-treatwl on the voyage, she took 
the determination of jumping overboard and swim- 
mihg ashore, Heij clothing, according to her own 
account, does not seem well fitted for such a 
project^ for on ieav^ing the vassel she was attired 
in a gown worked with gold, a shaw'l of similar 
ihatenals was oven her head, and in this costume 
achieved her freedom. 


She seems to have felt the singularity of her 
dress, for she went to a cottage with a green door 
and exchanged it with a woman for her present 
clothes. Thus disarming curiosity, she wandered 
about the countrj^ for six weeks, sleeping at 
various houses, until she found herself at Almonds- 
bury. 

After a time slie became very communicative as 
to her antecedents, and described her mother’s 
teeth as being blackened — proVably by the 
chewing of betel — her face and arms painted, 
liaving a ji'wcd in her nose, with a gold chain 
from it to the left temple. Besides her mother, 
her father had three other wives, and he was 
carried in a i)ahinqnin, wliich was borne on men’s 
Khouldeis. She did not describe bis costume, 
but only bis ornaments, which according to her 
account consisted of a gold button in bis cap, 
with three ]icacock’s foatbers on tlie right side of 
his head, a gold twisted chain roui^d his neck, to 
which was suspended a large square locket of 
amber-coloured stone set in gcjld. 

She sai<l tliat in her own country of Javasu she 
wore seven pcac(»ck’R feathers on the right side of 
her b(?ad. Jler patrons gave her some calico, and 
slie made herself a dress such as she bad been 
accustomed to wear. It was somewliat short in 
the skirt, as it did not reach to her ankles ; but 
the sleeves were very wide, and would reacli the 
ground but that they were confined to tlie wrist 
.She liad a scarf round her waist, which was 
embroidei'cd, ns was also the bottom of her dress, 
round her bosom, and the open part of the sleeves. 
She was bandoot, with the exception of sandals 
with wooden soles. 

During her residence at Knole she cooked all 
her own victuals, j)referring rice to bread. She 
would eat no meat, nnd only drank waUu' or tea. 
But she was fond of curry, which she made in a 
vejy savoury manner, and she would also occa- 
sionally eat fowl or fish ; but these she cooked 
herself, cutting oil the heads and burying them 
in the ground. Slie always prayed night and 
morning, and rigidly fasted every Tiu'sday ; but 
she was very fond of quasi-athletics, such as 
fencing! dancing, &,c. 

She liad been three weeks at Knole, when one 
day she was amissing, but returned again in the 
evening with her bands and feet dirty nnd a 
bundle of clothes, after which escapade she fell ill. 
On the Ctli of June she again look to flight ; and 
it being discovered that she had gone towards 
Bath, Mrs AVorrall proceetled in pursuit. Here 
she found her protegee the soi-dimni Princess of 
Javasu in the drawing-room of one of the leaders 
of fashion in Bath, wliicb was crowded with 
f.ashionable visitors, all. eager' to be introduced to 
the. interesting and illustrious stranger. One fair 
lady was kneeling before her, another holding her 
hand, a third begging for a kiss ; and she was 
posing delightfully when Mrs Worrall entered the 
room. Tlieu, fur an instant, her m\(f-froid forsook 
bc*r nnd she burst into tears, but soon regained 
her composure. 

This was her culminntiug point, nnd hence- 
forward her career was downAvard. But before 
entering into the details of her antecedents, let 
us glance briefly at her literary forgery, < She 
not only drew a chart or map of her voyage from 
Javasu, but she invented a language for this 
shadowy realm ; and its \yrittcu characters are 
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THE PRINCES 


Vondcrfiil to behold, having athuity to nothing 
known on this earth. With two exceptions : she 
gave the name of God as Allah Tallah, and in her 
vocabulary it is the Arabic Alla, the other is the 
Arabic ‘tu ’Alla* (may Ho be exalted). But these 
are the sole exceptions. Heaven was Sainon ; 
eolith, Tarsa ; one, two, three . were Eze, Duee, 
Triia ; fire, Apa ; water, Ana ; tlie sun, Sanatoo ; 
and 80 on cut infinitunu The Ai-abic slie liad 
probably copied from some oriental book ehown 
her, but she made a grievous error in her language ; 
slie iutroduc(Kl therein a few gypsy and slang 
words, such as Mosha, a man ; Baglish, a woman ; 
Gosha, a landlady ; Tanee, a Imllpeimy ; Win, a 
penny ; Tanner, a Fixpence ; Bob, a shilling ; 
Junk, two shillings ; Bub, live shillinga, ite. ; thus 
showing that no one is at all moments wise. 

No\v for her fall. A Dr AVilkinsou of Bath had 
written to the Hath Chronicle about this curious 
foreign woman, and the lettei* was rejuiblislied 
in the Jiriatol Joarnal^ wliei’e an old landlady of 
Caraboo’s, named Neale, saw it, and communi- 
cated with Mrs AA’^orrail on the subject. ]\lrs 
Worrall took Oaraboo over to Bristol, not tcdling 
that young woman what she was going to do. 
Having bad an interview with Mrs Neale and her 
daughters, she went into a room alone witli Cura- 
boo, and told her of tlie proofs she had obtained 
of her imposture. The J’rincesB tried to nujllify 
her by talking her gibberisli to her l»enef actress ; 
but the latter wcuild stand no nonsense, and 
threatened to call Mrs Neale up-stairs and confront 
her. Then she acknowledged her fraud, hitgging 
that Mrs Worrall would not cast her olf or sailer 
lier father to be sent. for. That lady promised 
this on certain conditions, one of whicli was, that 
8he should give a faithful detail of her foiuner 
coui’se of life, disclose her real name, her pureiil- 
age, and history. But although she professed to 
do so, her untriil.liful habits were so ingrained 
that she only mingled truth and fiction. A litlle 
time afterwards, however, slie made a confession, 
which in many circumstances was afterwards 
brought (iiit to be a true one. 

Slie said her name was ^lary Baker— it was 
afterwards found to be Wilcocks— that she was 
born at Witberidge, in Devonshire, in 17bl, and 
had received no education, leading a sort of tom- 
boy existence. At the age of sixteen slie obtained 
a situation at a farmhouse, where slie li^ ed fur two 
years, when she left because they would not raise 
her wages from tenpence to a .shilling a week. 
She then returned home ; but run away because 
her parents used her ill for giving iij) lier place, 
and went ta Exeter. There she went into service 
as a general servant at eight pounds a year. She 
only stayed there for two months, when she left 
and went liome again. With part of her wages 
she bought herself a wliite frock, wliich finery her 
inotliei* insisted on her taking oil, as she w^as 
sure she had procured it dishonestly. Unable 
fb endure this imputation, she decamped, and 
returned to Exeter. 

Thence she wandered about the country beg- 
ging, sometimes getting assistance, at other times 
being chidden and threatened with the liorKcwhip, 
or imprisonment us a vagabond, so that her life 
being a burden to ker, she thonglit of hanging 
lieraelf. Thh, slio did not do. Having met with 
a syinpathising old gentleman who gave lier five 
obillings, she went into lodgings, and rested for 


three days in Taunton. She wandered on until 
she came to London, where, sick and weary, she 
sat do\vn on the^ steps of St Giles’s Hospital or 
workhouse. She* was taken first to, the watch- 
house, where the hosjiital doctor having seen her, 
ordered her removal to the infirmary. There she 
remained for several months, ill of brain-fever. 
When recovering from this attack, and whilst still 
very weak, slie attempted to carry a kettle of 
boiling water, which upset, and so scabled her 
tliul she had to keep her bed for a month ; and 
afterwarcls, wlieii she was sullicicnlly recovered, 
by the interest of a clergyman she got a place, 
which she kept tlii'ee years. 

During the whole of that time, she said, she 
never went out. Being one day desirous of going 
1o a Jtiw’s we<lding, she forged a letter from a 
shopkeeper known to her employers, begging 
them to allow Mary to go to a christening. 
Of course she wont to IHie wedding, but returning 
home at proper time, was questioned as to the 
]).‘irfcicular.s of the christening. Her mistress 
liaving some doubts as to the correctness of 
her aiLswers, made inquiries for herself, and 
tiu; truth came out. Of course she left. And 
now conies an extraordinary part of lier story. 
•She liacl ol).<-erved tlie Magdalen in Black friars 
Boml, and think jiig it was a nunnery, resolved to 
enter it. Finding tliat application was to be made 
on the first Weclne.sday in the month, Rhe went^ 
and was asktMl many que.stions whicl she said she 
did not nndej'.';tand. But her answers evidently 
satisfied the authoi ities ; she was admitted, and 
being clotbeil in nnifoi ni, was utilised as a house- 
maid. There she remained for six months, when 
she was expelled. , 

She then dressed in male costume and tried to 
get employment ; but her size was against her. 
AA’bilst in’ this masquerade, she was met by two 
high way men on Salisbury Plain (so she said), and 
const n ted to b. heir servant and look after their 
hor.ses. But they soon got rid of her. giving 
lierFoine money. •She then resumed female attire., 
and paid lier parents u visit, got another 
place, felayed three months, left ; entered service 
again, left, and .started for London. Here she 
got a situation, and (bIic said) married a 
Ibreigner named Bakerstendht (which she short- 
ened to Baker). He deserted her, and went 
abi-oad, ami she went to the (Jity Road Ho.spital 
and was confined. She got her child into the 
Foundling Hospital, where it soon died. 

More service, amjther return home, which, of 
course, she soon left, and more vagabondage, 
including a stay with gyp-sies. This time she 
endeavoured to act the part of a foreigner, and 
tided to get a passage to America j but it was too 
mucli for her liiunices. She took to wandering, 
and turned up at Almoiidsbury. AVe know her 
career from tliis puinfc. Her parents were com- 
municated with ; and although licr statements 
were not altogether corroborated, they were borne 
out in the main points. 

It often happem. that much more commiseration 
and practical sympathy are shown to people of 
woithli^ss character than to those of exemplig?y 
life sufteriiig from misfortune ; and Caraboo wka , 
an instance of this. A living fraud, yet she found 
lielping hands, who almost gratified her every 
wish. She wanted vO go to An^rica ; straightway 
an outfft was given, and a passage was taken for 
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Jier in a vessel from Bristol to Philadelphia, and 
she was handed over to the care and protection of 
some fellow -passenccrs, Moravityi teachers, who 
were authorised, if her conduct durinj^^ the voyage 
was good, to give her necuniury a.«si3tanco in addi- 
tion to that with which she w'as already furnished. 
Before she sailed, she was the object of public 
curiosity. Noblemen came to see her ; and she 
was visited by persons of all descriptions — natives 
and foreigners, linguists, painters, physiognomists, 
craniologiats, and gypsies —all anxious to see an(l 
converse with this female Pwalmanazar. 

She duly arrived in America ; but did not 
end her days there. She returned to England in 
1824, and took apartments in New Bond Street, 
where she pnblhdy exhibited herself at the rate of 
u shilling a head ; hut she had passed out of the 
public mind, and her show did not draw. A 
writer in the Times of January 13, 1865, says 
that she ‘retired into comparatively humble life, 
and married. . . . The quondam “princess” died 
recently at Bristol, leaving a daughter.’ Mr 
George Pryce, of the City Library, Bristfd, writes 
in Notes and Queries, April 15, 1865 : ‘The last T 
heard of her, slie was married, and once more took 
up her residence in this city, where her latter days 
were spent very creditublv as an importer of 
leeches, anti in applying tfiein, when reipicsted, I 
by her customers. She appears to have dieil 1 
about the close of the year 1864, leaving an only 
daughter. I believe tlic exact date of her decease 
is unknown, as well as her age and place of inter- 
ment.’ 

‘Bristoliensis,’ in Notes and Queries, May 20, , 
1865, confirni.s the foa-egoing, and ailds : ‘She 
avoided ns much as possible any conversation wdth 
regard to her former career, of which, I think, slic 
was much ashamed ; and nothing annoyed her 
more than when a neighbour’s child ventured to 
call after her, ‘ Oaraboo.’ 


A DEAD RECKONING. 

CHAPTEU XV. 

Gerald Brooke having relieved his ‘mate’ Luca.s 
at the signal-box, and having satisfied himself that 
his lamp.s were projicrly trimmed and .set for the 
night, sat down in his box to read. The night 
duties at Cinder Pit Junction were not of a very 
onerous nature. The last passenger train from 
Cummerhays, which aho carried the mail, passed 
at eight-thirty ; and the last train to that place 
till,tlie arrival of the morning mail, at a few 
minutes past o’clock. In tlie cour.se of the 
night two or three trains of mixed merchandise 
and minerals passed through without stopping, 
and these, together with a train from the col- 
lieries bound for the South, comprised the whole 
of the nocturnal trattic. Thus it fell out that 
Gerald had plenty of spare time on his hands, 
and always brought a volume with him to help to 
while the long dark hours away. 

The signal-box, the entrance to which was 
reached by a flight ^1- eight or nine stops, stood 
on a small smace of cleared ground bv the sirle of 
the line. A little way buck was a low eiubmik- 
ment crowned by a hedge, overshadowed here and 
there* by an umbrageous beech or elm, beyond 
which the open fl4ld« stretched far and wide. 

places could Jbe more solitary and deserted ; 
liot $ house, not a habitation of any kind w^as 


within ken ; but by day a haze of smoke in the 
distance told of life and labour not far away. 

The last train from Cummerhays had passed 
more than an hour ago, the next one would be 
the train going the reverse way. Gerald sat read- 
ing, but with his ear on tire alert for the ting 
of the telegraph bell which sliould tell him 
when the coming train hud passed Mellingfield, 
the nearest station .south, five miles away. All 
at once he w^ns startled by tlie sound of some one 
coughing, evidently just outside his box. It was 
a sound so unexpected and surprising in that 
lonely spot and at that hour of tlie night, that 
he .sprang to his feet, while his nerves began to 
flutter strangely. Next moment there came a 
loud rapping at the door, as it might be with the 
luindle of a walking-stick. Gerald opened the 
door at once ; and then he saw a portly middle- 
aged man dressed in black, with a white cravat 
and spectacle.s — to all njipearance a clergyman 
— standing at the foot of the steps and gazing 
blandly up at him. 

‘ My good man,’ said the stranger in unctuous 
but well-bred aceents, ‘1 am a stranger in the.se 
parts, and am sorry to .say that I have lo.st my 
way. 1 want to get to a friend’s house at Over- 
barrow ; no doulit you can put me in the riglit 
road fur doing so T 

‘ You must cros.s the line’ began Gerald. 

‘I\Iy good man,’ interrupted the stranger, ‘I 
am somewhat deaf, and cannot hear what you 
say. 1 wish you would be good enough to come 
a little neareiv With my defective eyesight, I 
dare not trust myself up tlie.s(5 stops of yours.* 

Gerald stepped down without hesitation. ‘You 
must ci'o.sB tlie line,’ he began again in a some- 
what louder ktfy, ‘and about twenty yards further 
on yon will liiul a gap in the hedge.’ 

‘ Yes, yes — a gap in the hedge ; I understand,’ 
respondeil the other eagerly. 

‘And after that you will find a footpath which 
will bring you to the high-road. Then ’ 

Not tt word more spoke Gerald. A soft heavy 
cloth of some kiml was suddenly thrown over his 
head, while at the same iiastant his arms were 
pinioned firmly from behind, and a cord wdth a 
running noose was drawn tightly round hi.s legs. 
The attack was so sudden that lie was powerless 
to make the least resistance, and in less than 
half-a-dozen seconds he found himself as helpless 
as a babe. Then a porner of the cloth that 
enveloped his head was raised and the sham 
par.sou said in his most oily tones: ‘My friend, 
if you have any regard for your life you will 
neither cry out" nor attempt to make the least 
disturbance. Be obedient and good, and no 
harm shall befall yoit’ As if to add emphasis 
to the warning, Gerald wa.s lightly rapped on the 
knuckles with what he could ferd to be the chilly 
bari’el of a pistol. Then with a man on each side 
of him holding him by an arm, he was conducted 
to the background ; and having been planted with 
hi.s buck to a tree, he wa.s bound firmly to it with 
several folds of thin cord. The cloth which still 
enveloped his head was fastened loosely round 
his throat, so as not greatly to impede his breath- 
ing ; but his voice would have been smothered 
in it had he even been in a position to cal) for 
help. 

lie had no means of ascertaining the number 
of his assailunt.«>, but as foi* as he could judge 
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, there must have been three or four of them. He { 
wf. V lost in a maze of the wildest conjectures as 
to what the object of the attack could possibly 
be. Apparently none of the gang had recognised 
him 06 Gerald Brooke, the man for whose capture 
, 80 large a reward was still unclaimed. Yet why, 
then, had thov made him a prisoner? What 
object was to be gained by his capture ? Xevor 
in his life had he felt so utterly perplexed. He 
could hear an eager conversation going on a little 
distance, away; but all sounds now came dull 
and mu (lied to his ears. 

As already stated, the gang had previously 
separated into two parties. Throe of the men, 
at the head of whom was Orofton, had made their 
w’ay down the branch to a point close to where, 
as nearly as they could judge, the dj’iver of the 
train would be able to pull up as soon as he 
found himself on the wrong line of rails. The 
other three men, with the sliam parson as their 
chief, had been detailed for tlie capture of the 
signalman, the result of which we have seen. 
After a litthi talk together, one of the three now 
started oil down the branch to carry the nows to 
Orofton and the others. 

Slinkoy at once took possession of the box, and 
proceeded to test the working of the various 
le.vers, in order that tlnu’e might be no hitch 
when the c 7 ‘jtical moment should arrive. He 
wius an ex-railway servant and thoroughly under- 
stood wliat he was now about. 

The sham parson was known familiarly among 
the ‘profession’ which his eminent talents adorned 
under the pseudonym of ‘Lai'dy Bill,’ a tith* 
conferred upon him in the fii'sl instance by reason 
of his fondness for swell chjthes, flash jewelry, 
and scented pocket-handkerchiefs. He was one 
of the most clever and unsciMipulous rogues of 
which tlie great Babylon could boast ; but it is 
pleasant to be able to record that desyiite his 
cleverness, a considerable portion of his knavish 
existence had already been passed in a]i enforced 
seclusion wliei'e board and lodging hud been pro- 
vided him free of cliarge. His appe;u*jince was 
eminently in liis favour. He Avas a well-built, 
ruddy-cheeked man, with a moist and humorous 
eye, and a sort of hail fellow- well-met air. He 
had the suggestion of a man who could tell a 
good story ‘and appreciat(i a good glass of wine. 
He looked equally at home when made up as a 
clergyman, a gentleman farmer, a staid City 
magnate, or a poor tradesman who had fallen 
upon evil days. He had always /c.<j larrnes dans 
le vow at command when tlio occasion needed 
them, and he could choke a sob in liis throat as 
cleverly as any low comedian on the stage. 

As soon as the two men were left alone, with 
their prisoner in the background, Lardy Bill 
lighted a cigarette — he liked to follow the iashion 
in everything -^and began to stroll up and down 
the narrow clearing on whicli the box was built. 
^Jlinkey was too nervous to follow liis companion’s 
example. ‘ As I calkilate,’ he said, ‘ we ought to 
have had the signal from M(dliiigfield tliree min- 
utes afore now. (^an anything have happened V 

‘ Pooh, man — what is likely to liavc happened V 
said the other coolly. ‘These beggarly brunch 
trains arc nearly ulwjyys late.’ 

Half a luiuuto lattr they heard the welcome 
ting-ting announcing that the train had just passed 
MoTlingfifild, 
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‘She’ll be twelve minutes or morfe yet afore 
she’s here,’ remarked Slinkoy us he again ascended 
the steps and entered the box. 

Presently Lardy Bill tossed away the end of his 
cigarette, and crossing to his prisonf'.r, examined 
his bonds and satisfied himself that they were 
still intact. On going back to the box lie^ was 
rejoined bj’' Slinkc^y, who no\v proceeded to go 
down on one knee and rest bis ear on the jail. 
‘She’s coming; I can hear her quite plain,’ he ^ 
said after a few Miomeuts. ‘Another five minutes 
and she ought to lie here.’ 

‘Then I’ll liurry oil’ to the others,’ said Lardy. 
‘I shall be wanted there when the shindy comes 
off, and you’ll manage here by yourself all 
riglit.’ 

‘Bight you are,’ responded the other. ‘As soon 
as evei* the train ’s past, 1 shall cut the wires, and 
then make a bolt of it, and wait for you fellows 
at the cottage.’ 

Nothing more Avas said. Lardy Bill started at 
a (juick pace doAvn tlie branch, Avhile Slinkgy 
re-entered the box. 

Neither of them ha<l the slightest suspicion that 
for the last ten minutes or in9re all their actions 
had been Avatched by an unseen Avitness ; but such 
was the case. When (Jlara Brooke, to her intense 
dismay, discovered that not her liusband, but a 
stranger, avus the occupant of the box, she felt for 
a little Avhile as if her lieart must die Avithin her. 
’J’hen she became aAvare of two dusky figures 
standing a little distance aAvay, whom she rightly 
concluded to be other members of the gang ; but 
still her husband Avas noAvhere to be seen. She 
had arrived on tlie spot almost immediately after 
Gerald had ))een hound to the tre(! ; but the iiigbt 
AAMs too dark to admit of Ikt seeing liim fi'om 
that distance. Slie JVlt at once that she must 
get round . to Avlicre the signal-box stood, on the 
opposite side of the line, and, if it were possible, 
n]»]>roac.li near enough to the men to oA^erhear 
their con versa! ; on, and by that means discover 
Avhut had become of her husband. No sooner 
Avjis the thought formulated in her mind than she 
began to put it into practice. Still keeping in 
the shelter of the hedge that ran parallcd with 
the line, she sped as fast as her feet couhl carry 
lier to a point .some forty or fifty yards farther 
down the line, far enough, as she judged, to he out 
of tlie range of vision of any one w^io might be 
on the lookout at the box. Here, after drawing 
her shaAvl oA^er her head — she hail discarded her 
bonnet some time before —she broke tlii’ough the 
hedge, AVUS across the line in tliree seconds ; and 
then, after pushing through the hedge on the 
opposite side, she turned hack in the dii'cction of 
the signal-box, she and it being both noAV on the 
same shle of the line. Cieeping forward foot by 
foot and yard by yard, she presently found her- 
self a little Avay behind the box, and within a 
dozen yards of her husband, had she only been 
aware of it. • 

While this was happening, one of the men 
had gone off to join the others down the line. 
Clara, peering through the interstices of the hedge, 
couhl see the two remaining men walking and 
talking together, but was too far away to distin- 
guish Avhat they said. Not long had sue watched 
and AA’aited when she heard t^e ting-ting oL the 
telegraph bell. Sh^ knew that it waa a signal 
of some^ kind, but not Avhat itn precise meaning 
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might be. Then one of the men disappeared into 
the box, while the other — it was the one, she 
could now make out, who w'as dressed like a 
clergyman— turned, and seemed as if lie were 
inarchipg directly towards her. Terror-stricken, 
she dropped completely out of sight behind the 
hedge-bank, expecting every moiiient to feel a 
hand laid on her shoulder. But nothing coming, 
she breathed again ; then her head went np till 
her eyes were on a level with the toj) of the* 
bank ; then, to lier surprise, she saw that the man 
seemed to be carefully examining tlie trunk of 
a tree some little distance awny. She strained 
her eyes in the endeavour to see wdiat he could 
possibly bo about, and then suddenly her heart 

S ave a great hound. The trunk of tlm tree was 
efiued like a faint ailliouette against a Imch- 
ground of star-lit April sky, but it was a silhouette 
which in one portion of its outline bore a startling 
resemblance to a human figure. As by a llasli 
of divination, Clara knew that it was her husband 
she was g^izing upon. Her breath fluttered on 
her lips like a bird trying to escapt^, and she 
set her teeth hard in the f1(^sh of her arm, to 
stifle the cry that* broke involuntarily from her 
heart. 

After a few seconds the man went hack ; and 
after saying a few words to his confederate, lie 
apparently took leave of liini, and starting down 
the branch, was quickly lost to view ; the.u tlie 
other at once went back into the box. Now w'as 
Clara’s opportunity, I 

Half a minute later she was by her liusband’s ! 
side, Layinji a band softly on his arm, she said 
in a low voice : ‘ Gerald it is 1 — Clara.’ Some 
smothered sounds came back to luu’ ; and then she 
discovered, what the darkness hud liitherto liidden, 
that her husband’s head and lace were closely 
muffled. Her trembling but skilful fingers quickly 
undid the knots and removed the covering. Gerald 
gave a great gasp of relief as he diew a <leep 
inspiration of the cool night-air. Then he wliis- 
perod : ‘You will find a knife in my outside 
pocket.’ In a minute from that time he was u 
tree man. 

Sliiikey, W'aiting alone in the signal-box, had 
tried the lever again and again by means of which 
the points were opened that would turn the train 
on to the branch, and had satisfied himself that 
everything was in working order. Both tlie dis- 
tance and the homo signal-lamps showed the wdiite 
light, so that the train wouhl spt‘ed on unsus- 
pectingly with unsluckened pace. SI inkey at the 
best of times w^as a nervous timid en-ature—a 
man who walked ever in trembling dread of the 
hand which he knew would some day be laid 
suddenly on his shoulder — hut now that he was 
left alone, now that he had no longer Lardy Bill’s 
audacious bulldog courage to help t<^ animate his 
own, his craven heart sank lower and lower, and 
he would have given a year of his life to he wo.ll 
out of the adventurt? into which lie had allowed 
himself to bo seduced. 

The low deep hu"^ of the oncoming train grew 
p^pably on the ear. Instinctively, Slinkey’s 


hand closed on lever No. 3, v^hilo his heart began 
to beat a sort of devil’s tattoo after a fashion that 
was far from comfortable. Suddenly he gave a 
great start, and foa* a moment or more the tattoo 
oame to a dead stop. He had heard a sound tliat 
he remembered full well : it was the noise caused 


by the explosion of a fog*signhl At the same" 
instant the engine began to whistle its shrillest. 
Then came the explosion of a second signal, and 
then the whistle ceased as suddenly as it bej^an. 
And now he could faintly hear the soft rhythmical 
pulsing of tlie engine, as it might be tliat of some 
antediluvian monster which had been racing till it 
was scant of breath ; and Slinkey knew that the 
train had slackened speed and was feeling its 
way forward slowly and cautiously. What could 
be the matter'^ What could have liapjiened? By 
whom and with what intent had fog-sigiuils been 
placed on the line on a night so clear and beau- 
tiful ? 

Such were a few of the queries that flitted 
throiigli Slinkey’s puzzled brain. And now not 
even the faintest pulsing of the engine could be 
heard. (Tould it he possible that treachery was at 
work, and that the driver had been warned and 
the train brought to a stand 1 Slinkey ran lightly 
down the steps and, kneeling, laid an ear once 
more to the rails. Not a sound came to liini ; the 
train and those in charge of it might have vanished 
into space, so unbroken was the silence. He got 
on his feet again, his tongue and throat as dry 
and constricted as those of a mnn who hud been 
athirst for days. Instinctively his eyes turned to 
the tree to 'which the captured signalman had 
been bound; but he was too far away to be able 
to discern wliether tbe man was still there. With 
a heart that misgave him, he hurried up to the 
tree, only to find that the prisoner had escaped. 
The cords were there, but the man was gone. 
Evidently, treachery was at work somewhere. 
Would not the wisest thing he could do be to 
decamp while he had a chance of doing so? He 
was asking liimstdf this question but liad not 
answered it, when iij> came Oi’ofton, Ijardy Bill, and 
one of the other men, at double' quick time. They, 
too, ha<l h(?ard the fog signals, and had been as 
niiicli at a loss to accouiit for them as Slinkey had 
been. But when the latter told them tliat by 
some mysterious means their pi’isoner had con- 
trived to escape, it was evident both to (Jrofton 
and Lardy that their carefully planned acheme 
had met with sonu; dire iiiishn-p. They had been 
beti*nyed, but by wdiom ? A traitor had been at 
woi’k, but who was he ? Each of them stared 
sus])iciously at his fellows. 

‘If 1 only knew who it was that had sold ns,’ 
said Lai'dy Bill with a fierce imprecation, ‘I’d 
scatter his brains with a bullet, though 1 had to 
swing for it after ! ’ 

‘That’s all very well,’ said Crofton; ‘but the 
question is, what are we to do now ? ’ 

‘Do!’ exclaimed Lardy, whom danger always 
made reckless. ‘Why, do what we intended from 
the first. The train ’s waiting there, ain’t it, not 
five hundred yards away ? Instead of its coming 
to us, we must go to it — that ’s all. Is there any 
one here,’ lie demanded fiercely, ‘w’ho would 
rather not go ? ’ ^ 

Slinkey would fain have answered that he for 
one would very much prefer to keep in the back- 
gi’ound, only that Lardy Bill was a man of whom 
he stood in mortal fear. 

‘Now, mates, come along,’ added Bill. ‘We are 
only fooling away our time standing here. One 
bold stroke and the prize is ours.’ ^ ' 

Scarcely had the Inst word passed his lips, when 
some half-dozen dark-coated figures burst suddenly 
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•tliroiit^li the hedge and made a dash into the midst 
of the gang. 

*Vye are sold !’ screamed Orofton with an oath. 
‘Every man for himself;* and with that he fired 
his revolver at the nearest of his assailants and 
then turned to flee. But he w'as too lute. He 
was tripped up, seized, and handciiHed all in a 
breath as it seemed. A like fate befell Slinkey 
and tlie other man ; but Jjurdy Bill, slippery as an 
eel, after* felling two of bis assailants, vanished , 
in the darkness. The remaining two men, who 
had been left behind when Orofton and the 
others hurried to the signal-box, also contrived to 
escape. 

Crofton’s shot had taken effect. The man he 
fired at staggered foi’ward a jiace or two and then 
fell on one knee. Now that the scrimmage was 
over, his companions IkkI time to atteiul to him. 
They helped him to his feet; he was evidentl}" 
suffering great pain, but was ]>erfectly cool and 
collected. As the light of the buirs-eye wliitdi one 
of the men produced fell upon bis fat-c, Orofton, 
who was close at hand, staggered back with a cry 
of amazeineut. Next moment be had recovered 
himself. ‘ i denounce this man as (Jerald Brooke,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘the iminlorer of Baron von Boseii- 
bei'g, for whose capture a reward of three hundred 
pounds is ofl'L-red.’ 

{To hr rondadvil nrx.t month.) 

THE PLANET JOPlTElk 

On the evening of the 7th of August last our 
astronomers were on the alert, and many telescopes 
were focussed on the planet Jupiter, which was 
about then to disappear from view iKdiind tlie 
edge of the advaiieiiig moon. More than two thou- 
sand years before, on the 18tli of the Egyptian 
month Epiplii, a watcher near Alexandria .saw 
the same planet eclip.se (i well-known star in 
the constellation of tlie Crab. Such are the ages 
measurable by man, and iiKiasurod by the marks 
on the calendar of tlie heavens measured, too, so 
accurately that we can confidently say tliis ancient 
astronomer must liave j“iseii on that loiig-])a.st 
morning not later than six o'clock. Many travel 
to his histoi’ic land to gaze upon its monuments, 
pathetic with tlie workinansliip of lung-vanished 
haiuls. They try to realise how these must have 
looked us the pomp of Egypt’.s kings defiled 
beneath tliem, and with difiieulty they in fanc.y 
erect the shattered statue and build tlie broken 
temple. And we have all .‘iyinpathy with their 
feelings. But yet we need only raise; our eyes to 
the southern window to see the planet which the 
Pharaohs watched, and to see it uucdiunged. 

From sunset until about six o’clock in the 
l>egiiitmig of December, this bright orb may he 
seen hanging low in the south-western sky. It is 
easily distinguished by the steadiness and hriL 
liancy of its light, and, as our ancient observer 
jvell knew, is worthy of our close attention. 
Among the wanderers of the sky it holds a 
principal place, sometimes surpassed in lustre by 
the fitful and changing Venus, but more usually 
the brightest orU in the heavens, and worthy of 
its name. These old astronomers burned with 
desire to penetrate the secrets of the midnight 
sky,# and sometimes* they succeeded. Yet two 
thousand years of effort and discovery have not 
availed to leveal completely the mystery hidden 
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in that brilliant star. It was an enigma to that 
ancient watcher, and it is an enigma to us. 

What, then, is our advantage in ages of study I 
Much ! For, if sfdl an enigma, the enigma is a 
larger and grander one. The is^sucs ol» its solution 
are fraught with power ON cr every department of 
human knowledge and activity ~*-over the must 
serious and sacred of religious hopes, ns well os 
over the smaller matters of eoml'urt in which 
science ministers to us. In that brilliant planet 
we see a workslioj) where a world is being 
fasliionetl out of suhstanco like that of our uwu 
earth. From its study we may at any time rise 
rewarded with some secret of our world which we 
cannot learn from our globe itself, whose very 
nearness ])revents our searcli. Its moons, first 
<Hscovere<i by Dalileo, lielj^ed men to see how 
the (?arth could roll on its orbit around the 
.sun, ami furnished no snpill strength to the 
argunient.s by which at last men were con- 
vineed that the earth was not the centre of the 
univcr.se, and this idea VN’liere it has prevailed has 
alrea<ly cliungetl the whole current of human 
thought, in Lluit bright ])oint of light there is 
.much hidden, in it iniicli has been found well 
Wurth oni‘ athuitiun for a short time. 

For example, evCii a cursory look at Jupiter 
tliroiigh a good opei'a-glass will .show us that it 
is nut a mere point of light, hut ha.s a di.stinctly 
circular disc. And if the time he favourable, the 
buiiie liandy insfrninent will .show .sevi-ral niinufo 
.stur.s close i'j - tlie famous mooms of Galileo. To ' 
a very powerful insti*ument tin; pljinet shows 
a hroatl disc, like a dinner- plate two or three 
yard.s from the eye, covered with streaks and 
.«p(»t.s. Tliese range in dei-ith from white to very 
dark gray, and in colour show shades principally 
yellow, brown, and redtlish. They form a bril- 
liant and beautiful sight, once seen never to be 
forgot ten. J'lie .spectator will not fail to notice 
the great brilliance of the planet’s light. Indeed, 
tliis slrike.s an ohsiu'ver of any cedestial body at 
lir.st very forcibly. Tlie planets, especially Jupiter, 
viewed in a powerful telescope, do not seem so 
much to he illiiniinated as to shine. The light 
and shade of their Burface.s are not like that we 
are accustome<l to see ; they .seem formed of pure 
liglit. Jupiter especially looks like a world 
without shadow, in which the markings are 
simply various ligh^ coloured with extjuisite 
delicacy. 

So soon as telescopes sufh(;ien(ly powerful to 
show it well were constructed, tliis marvellous 
brillianee attracted alteiitioii. In a good instru- 
ment Jupiter almost dazzles the eye, and tills the 
wliole tiehl of view witli a bright glare. If the 
tele.seope be moved .so ill at the ])hinet is just out 
of sight at one .side, tlii.s glare i.s still seen ; and if 
the planet he gradually brought into view, the 
bright illumination whieli ])recede.s it produces an 
eHect akin to sunrise. Most stars disappear in his 
presenee, as they do before the sun’s approach. 
We can hardly doubt that reflected sunlight 
alone does not account for this great brightness, 
especially when w'e remember that, at Jupiter's 
distance, .sunlight has leas than one-twentieth of 
its power with up. 

This imp"casiou ia strengthened by ‘'the extent 
of the planet’s influence on a photographic plate* 
Professor Bond, pf Cambriifge, United S^tales, 
on testing this found a remaiil^able rnttlt. He 
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compared "the surface of Jupiter with that ot the 
moon, and found that the former had fourteen 
times more photographic power than the latter. 
The moon’s surface, too, has several advantages in 
this comparison. It is of great reflective power, 
and is ’covered with no atmospliere to absorb its 
rays, yet if removed to Jupiter’s distance, it 
would only have one-fourteenth of liis photo- 
graphic power. This fact has made it more easy 
to take the planet’s picture. In a copy of thi% 
which lies before the writer, the pi’incipal mark- 
ings are well shown, altliongli the planet is 
depicted as only about the size of a large pea. 
This fine picture we owe to the aplenditl telescope 
constructed by Mr A. A. Common, of Ealing, near 
London. It is tliree feet in aperture, and concen- 
trated sucli intensity of light on the sensitive 
plate fixed in its focus that the planets picture 
was taken in a second and a half. 

Whence comes, then, this intensity of the 
planet’s light, most marked in photography, where 
it is most liable to be weakened by reflection '( If 
not wholly reflected suidiglit, what is it? The 
answer to this que.stion was hmg dubious, but 
may now" be given willi tolerable certainty. 
Jupiter shine.s by /m own a.s well as by 

reflected solar rays, and is so far akin to tlie sun 
and stars. And there can be little doubt that h(‘ 
so shines because lie is intensely hot. Some 
bodies shine although tin'.}" are not very liot, such 
as putrid fish, phosphonn?, nnd the various hiniin* 
oils insects, (’omets, too, and some nebuhe shine 
partly by intrinsic brightness wdiicli is developed 
at a very low temperature. Hut there is a solldiftf 
nnd yellowness about Jupibsr’s light whicli catch 
the eye at once, and irresistibly suggest that he is 
liot even to incamltisscencc. 

Some parts of his surface are very brilliant, 
others more dark, and to shine as he does on the 
whole^ the bright parts must be brighter than any 
reflecting surface known to us, except a polislied 
mirror. 

The comparative lightness of the planet also 
favours this theory of its high tenijierature. 
Taken as a whole, it is more than three hundred 
times as heavy as the earth ; hut if we could 
obtain a small piece of its substance and com- 
paiH3 it with a similar piece of our own rocks, 
we should find it oidy one-fifth as heavy. Now", 
this means a great deal. It shows that any part 
of Jupiter’s interior mass is under an eiiornious 
pressure. An enormous rpiantity of stuff prcsse.s 
down U)iX)ii it, and is pressed dowui by an enor- 
mous force. The gravity of the planet’s mass 
presses it thus together with a force two and a 
half times greater than any so exerted on the sub- 
stance of our world. Vet, instead of Ijeing 
squeezed into a substance far denser Uiau our 
rocks, it remains only one-fifth as solid as they 
are. There is only one agent which w"c know 
powerful enough to maintain it in this condition, 
and that is intense l[eat. If hot, Jupiter’s sub- 
stance will resist pressure us steam does, and 
remain vaporous and liqui<l under an enormous 
weight It is proba^-le, in fact, that a great por- 
tion of his mass consists of vaporous clouds, sus- 
pended above a surface glowing with heat, so a.s 
to mingle in its ebullition even wdth the vapours 
above it, and by^ite exolosious to drive them 
hither and thither os in volcanic eruptions. 

A minute examination of Jupiter s visible sur- 


frtte confirms this. Our readers will remehiber, 
his famous belts, girdling his surface on either 
side of his equator. These are, of course^ the 
most marked features of the planet, and in feeble* 
instruments they are to all appearance w’ondcr- 
fiilly steady and periiuineut. Cassini, a great 
early observer, using comparatively feeble tele- 
scopic power, said that he had w’atched them for 
forty years without seeing a change. There can 
be little doubt that in position at least they are 
permanent, for they have been measured micro- 
metrically by M. Arago in 1811, by Mr Russell of 
Sydney in 187G, and by tlie wuiter in 1881, with 
results substantially accordant. Yet, though thus 
steady in position, they vary much in distinctness, 
and are broken up by spots nnd markings which 
change w'itli amazing rapidity, Eor example, on 
the 28th of October 1880 Mr Russell noticed tw"0 
black spots on one of the belts. Next night thev 
were three in number, and the belt was very much 
enlarged ; a change indicating, as he observes, the 
action of a tremendous force, as in a few' days the 
belt had increased in breadth from six dv seven 
hundred miles to tw’o thousand, and that for a 
part of its length extending one hundred and 
twenty thousand miles, lii a few" days after 
this liie wdiole bidt looked as if broken up into 
cumulus clouds and irregular masses of vapour. 
Changes sucli as these arci indeed very eoiunion. 
On another occasion Mr Russell observed a large 
cloud of a blue colour, wdiich he was certain W'us 
not visible a few days before, and w"hit;h dis- 
appeared again in three days ; show’ing that some 
very great atni(.)Spheric change had occurred in a 
comjkarativcly short time. 

Sometimes, liow'ever, brown, blue, or white spots 
np})ear on the planet, and last for w'eeks or 
months. These all’ord opportunity for determin- 
ing its period of rotation, and have given the must 
astonishing variety of results. In fact, there is 
no doubt tliat dificrent jiarts of the planet’s surface 
revolve at diflerent speeds ; so that, if solid and 
inhabited, peo[>le w’ould have time- measures of a 
most confusing kind, the day (corresponding to 
ours of twenty-four hours) being longer or shorter 
according to their place in latitude. Our I’eaders 
may have heard of the strange phenomena pre- 
sented by tlie famous Red and While spots during 
the wdnter of 1883 84. The groat red sjiot 
appeared on the planet’s southern hemisphere, and 
tlie white spot near the equator. They ran a kind 
of race round the giant globe, the white spot 
gaining on the other one at the rate of no fewer 
than two hundred and sixty miles per hour. So 
that, supposing the red spot fixed in its position, 
tlie white one must have been traversing the 
planet’s surface at this enormous speed. 

Now', just us w"e sav/ the small density of the 
planet demand a force to counteract the compress- 
ing pow"cr of its gravity, so these enormous and 
ra])iu movements require great energy to account 
for them. In both cases w"e can only think (jtf 
heat as the pow"er required. It is to the solar heat 
tliat our storms and hurricanes owe tlieir origin 
and power of movement. But this at Jupiter is 
only one tw'enty-seveiith of wdiut it is wdth us, and 
would seem far too sinull to cause the enormous 
changes there taking place, We are therefore 
driven again by this series ■ of facts to adopt the 
theory that Jupiter possesses vast stores of heat 
which alike maintains his materials in the liquid 
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ilLjid vaporous condition favourable to rapid move- 
tiieut, and causes explosions and volcanic hurri- 
canes amongst them which we can but feebly 
imagine. 

No doubt our readers will ere this have noticed 
that this theory supposes our jdanet to be not 
unlike the sun, only on a smaller and less vigorous 
scale of size and disturbance. This idea was much 
strengthened when it was found that the features 
of Jupiter’s surface had a rhvthmical period Qf 
change coincident with that of the solar spots. 

Yet we are confrontetl witli observations of a 
difTerent kind w’hich seem to raise insuperable 
difficulties, and show at least that the enigma of 
the planet is not yet solved. 

The spectrum of Jupiter shows the rays due 
to reflected sunlight, and actually some bauds of 
ahsorption besides, so that its testimony is against 
tlie theory of great heat in the planet’s atmo- 
sphere. There is strong ahsorption of liglit in 
the dusky belts, indicating the greater depth to 
which sunlight penetrates at those portions of the 
l)lanet’s surface.* The permanence of position 
nuiiutained by the belts, in spite of their cdiange 
in depth and shape, is also an unravourahle fact. 
'J’his seems to point to sonui steadily maintained 
character of the sui face inconsistent with mere 
fluidity. The great rerl spot, too, of which we 
liave already spoken luaintaiiied its ]diice so long 
(for many years) as to augge^st some stable condi- 
tion of the part of the }dauet beneatli it. It 
would almost seem that the real stale of the 
])lanet is a semi-solid one, and tliat a hot crust has 
formed at its surface over a liquid iiiid gaHe<nus 
interior ; this crust, however, not being strong 
enougli to prevent constant outbursts of gas and 
vapour in a liigbly heated state, whiidi produce 
tremendous and sudden changes in fli(5 planc.t’s 
vast atmosphere. Time and patience imiy coiifii ni 
this theory ; at least they eannot fail to let u.s 
farther and deeper into the secn*ts of a planet 
whicli is evidently one of Njitiire’.s most interest- 
ing workshops. 
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CHAP. V. — CONCLUSION. 

Why docs Mr Pilkington sit .so late in his library, 
after bis guests are <gaue, with bis armebair 
drawn np to the lirele.ss grate? It is nearly 
daybreak, and there he is still seated, his liead 
leaning against his liaml, pondering deeply. His 
face expresses a startling change. It has become 
more wrinkled and withered than one w'ould 
have supposed i>OsSsibl(3, in a few hours’ tine*, 
even in so old a man. Does anything unusual 
vex his mind ? Tliat would seem improbable. 
For has he not confided all the legal secrets to 
Sidney — all that he need confide ? On the morrow, 
anoUuT Trench will take the senior })artiier’s chair 
in the oblong room ; for another Pilkington has 
played out liis legal part, and has taken leave 
, once and for all of his clients. Lincoln’s Inn 
has seen him for the last time. 

Is it this fact that troubles Iffm? No; Mr 
Pilkington puts every tru.st in Sidney Trench. 
He would not otherwise have taken this decisive 
•sttp. The load has been lifted off his niin<l. 
The load of other people’s troubles ? Yes ; and 
yet something is vexing him. liis face grows 


thqre anxious every moment ; he looks frequently 
towards the door ; but at last he leans back 
wearily in his chair. 

Ana now a shadow begins to gather over his . 
face. What shadow? The lamp burns steadily 
upon the table close be.side him. Wiiat lamp 
could be the cause of a shadow like that ? Mr 
Pilkington is distinctly conscious of its presence, 
and smiles grinll 3 ^ Is it the shadow that, sooner 
or later, hovers over all ? 

Presently the door is opened, and Mrs Pilking- 
ton sttq)s swiftly towards the chair and kneels 
down be.side the old lawj^er and presses his baud 
lovingly in both her own. ‘You shall never see 
me sad now,’ slie tells him— though there are 
bright tears glistening in her eyes — ‘for 1 shall 
now have you with me always — all day long;, 
and,’ she adds in u more subdued voice, ‘dear 
Ko.sa too.’ 

M r Pilkington’s troubled look increases. ‘Sidney 
has told you. — You have seen her, then ? ’ 

The wife, still bending at lier husband’s feet, 
touches his hand with her lips. ‘How good you 
! liavc been ! The news has been biokeii to lier 
so tenderly and to nui too. — And is it not mar- 
vellous ? She has forgotten nothing.’ 

The lawyer’s cxpies.sion becomes startled. 
‘Nothing?’ 

Mrs Pilkington looks inquiringly into his face. 

‘She lias not told you,’ lie says doubtingly, 

‘ how she disappeared ? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘Then I must. Tlie man wdio is alone to 
blame,’ says lie in a bioken voice — ‘wlio has 
kept her from you for twelve long years — is 
your husband !’ 

llising slow]}" from her kneeling posture and 
.standing before tlie old man, Mrs Pilkingtoii’a 
face ex [•I'es.se.s blank auia/.cment : ‘ You ! ’ 

It obvious from her tone, her whole attitude 
that she is utterly dumfounded at the lawyer’s 
words. Hu VI can she, who has never doubled 
his iiitcjgrit}*, credit this avowal ? She has heard 
on more than one occasion the tradition concern- 
ing the lioiisc of Trench, Pilkington, and Trench. 
It flashes across her now. She has heard it 
affirmed that as soon us the senior has imparted 
the legal secrets to his successor, hi.s brain begins 
to .show signs of decay. Can such a fatality 
have already overlukcu Mr Pilkington ? It would 
scarcely seem pt>8.sible. And yet she W’oiild prefer 
to believe bis intellect impaired than accept such 
an admission from him a.s trutb. 

The lawyer waves bi.s band impatient!}’’ towards ' 
a chair. ‘Sit down be.side me,’ says be in a 
tone of quiet autlioiit^q ‘and listen to what 1 
have to tell. It is a painful affair; it is the 
secret that 1 have hidden-- the secret you woiihl 
have had me keep from .you ; but I cannot. No 
partner in our bou.sij, 1 i'eel very confident, ever 
carried a secret to bis grave. It would have 
de.stroyed our reputatioi^ Even our secrets are 
not our own.’ 

She .sits down without uttering a word. Her 
husband’s firm manner, his di.stinct though some- 
what feeble utterance?, is that of a man who , 
obviously retained his mental vigour. She , ia 
overwhelmed with grief; and although ahe triei 
to keep back her teara, she Jooka at him through 
a mist, and the shadow which id gathering over 
his face escapes her. • 
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‘Jt was 5 \)iir wish,' says Mr Pilkiugton, /to i 
spare me the pain of this humiliating task— the ! 
pain of confession. Do you think I do not fully | 
appreciate your trustfulness? Indeed, I do. But ! 
it has not altered my purpose ; it has given nie , 
strength to speak,* For a moment he pauses with i 
a still deeper look of tlioiight on his face. * It 
was jealpusy — a mad jealousy that began it. That ; 
was the root of all tliis trouble. How can I 
have been so irrational, so unjust? But so it j 
was. What I ought to have admired, I detestc^d. , 
Your passionate love for your child drove me | 
to desperation. It roused the demon in me. 1 - 
was detorminet.1 that nothing, not even your 
affection for little Kosa, slioiild come between 
Uii , — Not that in reality,’ he hastened to add, 

. *it ever lessened your love for me. But I imnginecl 
it did : it was more than I could endure.' The J 
lawyer’s voice grows weaker and more troubled 
as he proceeds. ‘ Tliat slie was your cliild, though 
not mine, should have awakened my deepest 
sympathy. But it had the opposite etiect : I 
could scarcely hide my aversion. I bated to see 
you caress her ; 1 even hated at last to hear you 
apeak of the child. No other subject— so it 
seemed in my maduess — interesbxl you : 1 was 
even mad enough to believe that you had no 
love for any one except this child— none even 
for me.' 

* Did I deserve this ? * 

*You deserved a better husband; for an evil 
thought seized me at last,’ says the lawyer, ‘and 
I could not resi.st the temptation. — You have 
not forgotten that journey ? i took your cliihl— 
I took Rosa w’ith me.* 

‘ Forgotten ? * murmurs Mrs I’ilkington, clasping 
her hands. 

* I took her with me for one object — to rem(*ve 
her out of ymir sight and mine. — Aiul you, dcuir 
wife, never questioned my story. You believed 
fill that I told you ; you believed that Rosa was 
lost.* Mr Pilkington’s voice grows very wejik 
now ; but bis words are still articulate find full 
of meaning, though slowly uttered. ‘ It was 
only then, when too late, that I realised what , 
a fatal erroj- I had made. Your love for me I 
never changed : it became no greaku-, no less, j 
It >vas the same true ilevotiori that it always 
had been : it was expressed in your actions more 
than in your words — the truest love of all. — Ah, 
my sweet wife ! how could 1 now feel that I 
merited the love you gave me ? I saw you silently 
mourning the loss; never a word of complaint, 
escaped you. How I longed to lestore to you 
your child ! And not many mouths went hy 
before T again took a journey to St Albans in 
search of her, with the express intention of 
bringing her home. But she was gone, no one 
knew where. A packet of letters from Abel 
Norria, written from St Albans, was all I had. 

1 kept them locked in your deeil-box at Lincoln’s 
Inn. I never had the courage, until Sidney dis- 
covered the old clerk, to give this packet to you. 
You burnt the letters without suspecting my 
treachery, and I coiilu not speak — 1 conl«l not 
break the news to you then tliat Rosa was found. 
But now you know all.* 

The shadow lies darkly upon Mr Pilkington's 
tace ; but lie seems (o heed it no longer. The 
smile never recurs; the expression has 
Jfccome stern and «tony, like the faces <jf the 


sphinxes which laro staring at each other over 
the gatew’ay out in the summer dawn. Tliere 
sits the old lawyer, motionless, as though over- 
come by sleep. Mrs Pilkingtori raises her eyes 
slowly ; the look is full of unchanging love and 
free forgiveness. Docs he see that true woman’s 
glance? No word escapes his lips; his counten- 
ance is as stern and stony as ever, and yet a 
tear rests upon his cheek ! 

And now a look of terror comes into Mrs 
Pilkingtoii’s face, and she utters a piercing cry. 
Still the old lawyer sits motionless iu his chair ; 
still no word escapes him. His secrets are all 
told at last. 

Sidney’s first year as senior partner, a year 
that went quickly by, placed a visible line of 
care upon bis young brow. There never had 
been known, in the recollection of the oldest 
clerk, snch legal receptions as Mr Ti’tmch held 
in the oblong room. Other waiting-rooms besides 
the octagonal chamber luid to bo set apart for 
those who had in.ule appointments. It was us 
though cliimls liad purposely reserved their see-rets 
for Sidney’s ear, from a dread of the able old 
lawyer — a dread he (:ould well comprehend from 
personal experience in eai-ly days. 

One afternoon, when the ireea in New Square 
and LiiieoUrs Inn were again in leaf, Sidney 
walked over to Took’s Ooiirt. 'J’liere sat Abel 
Norris, at Ids desk in the dingy ])arlour, copying 
documents with the sume diligence which he 
had shown when first employed by the great 
legal firm. Nothing was chaiigeil. The black 
cat, liis only companion now, lay curled up on 
the hearth-rug like a great blotch of ink — the 
only one in the room for which the old clerk 
was not responsible. 

‘ Wtdl, Norris, when are you coining to pay 
us a visit at the villa? Kosa asks me the ques- 
tion every <lay.’ 

Norris shook his liead. ‘Rosa — Miss Gage, I 
should say — is very good to think of me, sir. 
Slie has a kind heart; she’ll never forget me, 
I know. Will you tell Jier, sir, that she is always 
in my thoughts? I miss her dreadfully soinq- 
times. It ain’t to be wondered at. Is it, Mr 
Trench ? Twelve years was a long time. It Avas 
like losing one's own daiigh U-*r, Avlieii Mr Pil king- 
ton took lu;r from me.' There were tears in the 
old clerk’.s ey<*s. 

‘Then why not give up Took’s Coint?* .said 
Sidney. ‘You would find gardening a more 
healtliy occupation. Why not give up tlie law? 
I wish 2 could,’ the young lawyer added, laugh- 
iugly. ‘If some one would offer me a pension, I 
would retire without loss uf time. What can you 
find in these ohl parchments’- and he pointed 
to the clerk’s desk — ‘to ki'ep you in town?’ 

‘It’s liabit, Mr Trench,’ said Norris, taking 
up his pen. ‘It’s too late now to change this 
fora rake or spade. Nor would an idle country- 
life suit me, sir, after more tlniii fifty years of 
desk-work. Tliis home is all 1 need, sir, for the 
short time I’ve still to live.’ 

Such was Mways the answer. Avhich Sidney 
received Avlienever lie spoke to Norris about 
himself. No argument would induce him to 
forsake the precincts of Chancery Lane. The 
inky parlour had a fascination for him ; neither 
the green fields nor the prospect of being near 
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Bosa would tempt him to leave his old desk 
ftv^n for a single day. 

Returning home that summer evening towards 
sunset, Sidney went through the grounds in 
search of Rosa He walked along deep in thought. 

' He had seen so little of her during the last twelve 
months ; he had been overwhelmed with work, 
which had freqi^icntly kept him very late into 
the night at Lincoln’s Inn. And Rosa was 
occupied too : her education had been all but 
entirely neglected ; and no one liad been more 
q^uick to realise the need of making up (or lost 
time — for twelve years of comparative idlem^ss. 
Her motlier superintended her studies ; and Rosa 
had made such rapid progress that Mrs Pilkington 
had good reason to be proud of lier daughter’s 
talent as well as her beauty. Sidney had indeed 
found for her a loving companion. Wjxs it sur- 
prising that she and Rosa were seldom out of each 
other’s sight 'I 

'J’hinking of these things -while still searching- 
in the grounds for Rosa — all that Mr Pilkington 
had told him cross'ed Sidney’s mind. He liad lohl 
him about the black deed-box marked ‘ Rosamond 
GagOj’ which had stood in the octagonal room 
many years. For it belonged to a beautiful client, 
little more than twenty years of age, who had 
one day paid a professional visit to Mr Pilkington. 
It was a prolonged interview, that lirst one ; for 
Rosamond (lage Inul a lengthy secret to coulide. 
►She had married when eighleeii years of age ; and 
after two years — years of dmiiestic trouble and ill- 
treatme.nt — her husband, Captain Gage, had left 
her. She possessed, howev(U', a great deal of 
property ; and through Mr ^’ilkingtou’s legal 
assistance, most of it hud been savc<l. Her grati- 
tude towards the lawyer was unboumhid ; .ind 
when, some four or live years afterwards, news 
reached her of Captain Gage’s death, she became 
Mr Pilkiiigtoii’.s wife. She liad brought to lier 
new home lier little daughter, Ro.sa, then barely 
six years of ago. 

Sidney now entered the grove wln^ro he and 
Rosa had met upon the evening of her return to 
her old home. They had not met Iiere since. 
But to-day tin iiTesistible impulse to speak with 
her had seized him. Glancing around, as he 
entered the pathway, lie caught sight of Mrs Pilk- 
ington. She left the bench where she was seated 
and came towards liim. 

‘ Wliere is Rosa P were aluiost his first words. 

Mrs Pilkington gave him a bright glance. ‘She 
went to meet you, Sidney, a moment ago. Are 
you not all in all to her ? ’ 

Sidney’s face grew serious. ‘1 may speak to 
her now ; may T not 'P 

* Hear Sidney, there is no need to ask me 
that,’ said Mrs Pilkington timderly ; ‘ my one 
thought is for her happiness and yours.’ 

Rosa now coming in sight among the trees, 
Sidney went towards her with a quick stej). 
‘Wouldn’t dad come and see me P said the gii*l 
with something of her old peevish way. ‘You 
promised to bring him, Sidney, this afternoon. 
How unkind !’ 

‘ It is useless, Rosa,’ was Sidney’s reply. ‘ He 
prefera ink and parchment to suirshine and green 
leaves.’ And he told Rosa all that Abel Norris 
ha€ said. ‘ Younnifit go and talk to him yourself,’ 
he added. ‘But I fear nothing — not even your 
voice — will move him.’ 
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The year that had passed — a y^Gii which so 
much care and cultivation had been bestowed 
upon her— had wrought a change in Rosa. She 
seemed taller, dignified, more sedate. The 
wild dark eyes liad lost none of their brightness, 
but they were kept under more conti'ol ; the 
black lashes drooped more frequently now when 
►Sidney was by. 

‘Rosa,’ said he as they walked along side by 
side among the trees, ‘do you renicinher asking 
me, a whole year ago, if well-l3red people came 
here to suppress their sentiments V 

‘Ah, what a long year,’ said Rosa eva.sively, ‘it 
lias seemed to me !’ 

Sidney persisted : ‘Do you remember?’ 

The whisper came from Rosa’s lips : ‘Yes.’ 

‘And my answer to your question was,’ Sidney 
continued, ‘ that I came Jierc to indulge the wildest 
dreams. Shall I tell you what they were?’ 

A Hash of the dark eyes was Rosa’s only 
answer. 

‘My dreams were mostly,’ said Sidney, ‘about 
my boyhood : my dreams were mostly about a 
little girl wlio played with me in a shady wood 
on summer evenings such as this. I called lier — 
I still call her so in thought — my little sweet- 
heart. Her real name was Rosamond Gage.* 

Still no word came from Rosa ; but she drew 
her breath more quickly, and a number of little 
sighs e.scaped her. The laslies were quivering too, 
but they were stubbornly cast down. 

‘It was a child’s romance,’ Sidney resumed— 
‘a romance that is seldom liiiished us children 
wouhl have it end in after-years. I wonder how 
this one will end? Rosa, are you still my sweet- 
heait ? Will you be my wife /’ 

'There was still no unswei' ; hut Sidney felt a 
litth; hand sliiiing softly into his own. lie pressed 
it gently ; and so these two old lovers — still very 
I young ill years — walked on in silence through 
I the Wood as tlu^y liad done in bygone days. 


DISGUISED AUTHORS. 

No precise reason can be given for authors writing 
iintler tietitious names. It is probable that many 
who adopt a nom da jHuyne have some object for 
so doing jiecidiar to their state of mind at the 
moment of Bcmling their lirst book into the 
world. Not many authors are very sanguine as 
to the success of their lirst work ; tliey are apt 
to believe that even tliough the piiblislier has 
accepted it, public critics or friends may not be 
quite enthusiastic as to its merits. It is, therefore, 
often thought better by the author to publish the 
book anonymously under a feigned name, for it 
is easy and delightful afterwards to confess to 
being the author of the hook when everybody 
is talking its praises, should it prove a hit It 
is by no means unfrequent for an author to 
use a lictitious name to prevent his or her whei'e- 
ubouts being discovered, when it is desiinble to 
keep the same unknown. Most people, in spite 
of that oft-quoted adage of ShaKeppeare’s, have 
a g]*eat depth of belief in a name,^ and always 
consMer themselves sulliciently ingenious to fabri- 
cate a more striking and easily remembered name 
than that given them by their godfatheps and 
god mothei's. J n some cases this is correct enough ; 
but 08 often as not totally ungecossary. , 
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It is worth ' noting how very usual it is for 
writers to hiJo themselves under some pen- 
name when attempting for the first lime a style 
,or subject out of their ordinary line, such as 
Scott did when he quitted poetry and took to 
his prosic romances. If a poet writes prose, he 
frequently disguises the autliorriliip ; and it is a 
very common occurrence for a jirose writer who 
bursts out in a volume of verse, to sign some 
feigned name. But in spite of all that may 
be conjectured *on tlie subject of the reasons 
why fictitious names are used, there are cases 
where no suggestion can be made as to motive. 
Why are some excellent writings merely signed 
by a single letter of the alphabet'^ How is it 
that there are books, essays, poems, all sorts of 
writings, of very great merit, witbout any name 
or initial, the author being as unknown and 
dead to the public us are those who sleep in 
quiet but beautiful corners of our churchyards, 
with nothing but an evergreen mound to mark 
that some one rests beneath. Happily, the 
names of the authoi’s of many unsigned great 
books have crept out. Fi'imds in Council and 
Vestiges of Creation originally appeared without 
an author’s name, but the writers of both arc 
now w(dl known. 

Fictitious names in fiction arc by no means 
confined to the pages of the stories, for autliors 
of this kind of literature seem very fond of giving 
a made-up name in place of their own. Most 
people know that *Eana Lyall ’ stands for Mi.ss 
Ada Ellen Bayley ; Mohn Strange Winter’ for 
Mrs H. E. V. Stannard ; * Artemus Ward ’ for 
Charles Browne; ‘George Eliot’ for Marian 
Evans ; and ‘Cuthbert Bede’ for the Bev. Ed. 
Bradley. Docs every one know that ‘ TUta’ is the 
mm de plume of Mi'S Ottoii Von Bootli ; ‘Ouida’ 
of Madame Louise de la Raun' ; ‘Max Adder’ of 
Chas. H. Clark ; ‘Josh Billings’ of 11. W. Shaw ; 
‘Sam Slick’ of the Hon. T. 0. Ilaliburton ; 
‘Marie Gaston’ of Alplionse Daudet ; ‘H<»lme 
Lee’ of Miss Harriet Purr; and ‘Sarah Tytler’ 
of Miss Henrietta Keddie? Everybody knows 
that ‘A. L. 0. K.’ stands for ‘ A Lady of England 
but some may not be aware that this lady is a 
Miss Charlotte M. Tucker. 

Here arc a few' more of the names which occur 
most frequently in one’s reading: ‘Hans Breit- 
mann’ stands for Charles Godfrey Ldand ; 
‘ Country Parson ’ and ‘ A. K. IT. B.,’ Rev. Di* Boyd, 
St Andrews; ‘ Christoplior Crayon,’ J. Ewing 
Ritchie j * Bab,’ W. S. Gilbert ; ‘ Edward Garrett,’ 
Isabella Fyvie Mayo ; ‘,Girl of the I’erio<l,’ Mi's 
Lynn Linton; ‘Marian HaiTand,’ Mrs TeiTinne ; 
*H. H.,’ the late Helen Hunt Jackson, whose 
romance Uamom lias done for the American 
Indians what Mrs Stowe has done for the slaves ; 
‘Professor lioilmann,’ Angelo .T, Lewi.s ; ‘Ascott 
R, Hope,’ Robert Hope Moncriefl’ ; ‘ Henry Irving,’ 
J. H. Brodribb ; ‘Johnny Ludlow,’ the late Mrs 
Henry Wood ; ‘Helen Jfather.'^,’ Mrs Reeve ; *L. 
T. Meade,’ Mrs Toulmin Smith ; ‘ Owen Meredith,’ 
Lord E. R. Bulwer-Lytton ; ‘Joaquin Miller,’ 
C. H, Miller ; ‘ Nevv Writer,’ Lewis Morris; 
‘ Cornelius O’Dowd,’ Chailes Lever ; ‘ 0. K.,’ Olga 
Rireet, now Madame Novikoff ; ‘ Pen Oliver,’ 
Sir Henry Tkomson ; ‘Oliver Optic,’ W. T. 
Adams ; ‘Max O’RelL’ Paul Blouet ; ‘H. A. Page,’ 
Alexander H. Japp ; ‘Pansy,’ Mrs S. M. Alden ; 
‘Pliw,’ Hablot K .,1 Browne; ‘Bob Roy,’ John 


Maegregor ; ‘S. G, 0,,’ the late Rev. Lord Sydnev 
Godolphin Osborne ; ‘ Hesba Stretton,’ Sarah 
Smith ; ‘ Annie Thomas,’ Mrs Cudlip ; ‘ Toby, 
M.P.,’ Henry Lucy ; ‘Mark Twain,’ Samuel L, 
Clemens ; ‘ Uncle Remus,’ Joel Chandler Hairis ; 
‘Verax,’ Henry Dunckley ; ‘Elizabeth Wetberell,’^ 
Susan Warner. 

When that excellent story Vice Versa appeared, 
jt was suspected in literary corners that the name 
F, Anstey W'as a fictitious one. A similar conjec- 
ture was made respecting the names Hugh Conway' 
anrl II. Ritler Haggard. However, the latter is 
quite correct, whilst F. Anstey is part of the 
name of F. Anstey Guthrie ; but * Hugh .Con W'ay’ 
proved to be a name assumed by the late F. ' J. 
Furgus. 

Most of our poets, both great and small, have 
at some time appeared under the disguise of a 
nom de plume; but the list of those who make a 
regular practice of doing this is a short one; Lady 
Wilde, a Society poetess, is known to be the 
authoress of poems signed ‘Speraiiza.’ ‘^lary 
Berwick ’ stands for Adelaide 'Anne Procter, and 
‘Barry Cornwall’ for Bryan Waller Procter. One 
would hartlly have credited Longfellow with 
having signed himself ‘Joshua C(jtlin.’ 

There an; many cases on record of women adopt- 
ing a man’s name, for tlie sake, no doubt, of giving 
their works extra weiglit. George Eliot, Currer, 
Ellis, ainl Acton Bell (the* Bronte sisters), and 
Georges Sand arc fitting illustrations. 

To works of a practical and instructive nature 
authors usually sign their nsal namcjs, but there 
are exceptions. ‘ (’avendisb ’ (on WJiist) is the 
nom de plume qf Henry Jones; Tlie Jlaltlc of 
iJorhing is by Colonel ( ‘hesney^ ; and Ihdigion and 
her Namr^ by Archbishop Wliately, and not by 
a ‘John Search.’ ‘J. Arbuthriot Wilson’ sRiiids 
for Mr Grant Allen ; and ‘Stonehenge’ (on Dogs) 
for the late J. Walsh. Thomas Carlyle wrote 
of himself in Sartor Ilcsarfus as ‘Herr Teu- 
felsdritckb ;’ and Charles H. Ross sketched him- 
self in the character of ‘Ally Sloper.’ Mrs 
Valentine delights oiir babies as ‘Aunt Louisa;’ 
William Combe related the lours of ‘Dr Syntax ;’ 
and Joachim Heinrich Kanipc has. interested every- 
body with the remarkable adveutures of the Swiss 
Vam i ly Hold n son. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCRANDAUTa 

A DOCTOR of medicine dating from Texas writes 
to ail American journal concerning remedies for 
snake-bite. He siiys that lie baa tried as antidotes 
a number of diilcrcnt agents, including whisky, 
bicarbonate of soda, ammonia, &.c., with negative 
re.snlts ; but that be has found two antidotes, 
which if used in time secuu invariably to prove 
eflective. These remedies are permanganate of, 
potash and chloroform. The former of tlicse, we 
may remind our readers, is familiar enough in 
solution under the name of Condy’s Fluid. For 
snake-bite it is administered in one or two grain 
doses by the hypodermic syringe ; and the chloro- 
form is used both locally and by. inhalation. JVc 
trust that the efficacy of these remedies has not 
been exaggerated, for when we remember the 
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frif^htful mortality in Imlia alone from snake-bite 
— the reported cases numbering some thousands 
annually, and the unreported cases probably 
numbering as many more— wo must acknowledge 
that the subject is one of supreme importance. 

So many apparently well-authenticated .cases 
concerning the water-finding wonders of the 
divining rod have been recorded, that many 
persons are induced to believe that there must be 
something of a miraculous nature connected with 
it, or at least that those who use it are possessed of 
a special and mysterious power. One of these 
water-finders has just been subjected to experi- 
ment by a shrewd observer in the person of l^ro- 
fessor Kay-Lankester, who has told the story in a 
letter which has lately been published. This 
magician of the divining rod —a mere youth— had 
been exhibiting his powers at a certain place in 
the north of Enghnid where the Professor and a 
medical friend ha)>])ened to be staying. The 
water-finder went through his performance in the 
usual way — that is to say he held a ha/ad twig in 
his hands, and at certain points, as he walked over 
the land, this twig by some means was urged 
downward, and when this occurred, he declared 
that there was running- water beneath his feet. 
The places so indicate(l were at once marked by 
this doubting Professor and bis friend. Tlie 
water-fiiidor was llion blindfolded, turned round 
three or four times, so that he niiglit be con- 
fused as to his locality, and he was tlien marched 
over the same ground again ; but in no case did 
the hazel rod make any movement when the 
marked places were reached. In tlie second ex- 
cursion he did find several new spots where he 
dech'ired water to be, perhaps in tlie hope of 
bitting once more upon tlie original muiketl 
places. Coiifideiicc in his power-s was further 
sliuken by noting tliat when he was taken along 
a courtyard under which there run a conduit 
through which water was known to be flowing 
at the time, the hazel rod gave no sign whatever. 
We may therefore feel convinced that whatever 
may be the pretensions of other holders of the 
divining I’od, in this case at least it was j^roved to 
be an imposture. 

The FMxti'ical Jtc.vlev) points out that although 
the modern man-of-war is not the thing of beauty 
which was presented by its prototype, it has one 
advantage at least not possessed by ‘ tlie wooden 
walls of old England.’ I’his advantage is found 
in the very few occasions which are recorde<l upon 
which the ironclad ships liave been struck by 
lightning. It cannot bo said that the modern 
vessels are actually exempt from injury by liglit- 
^,ning, but they are so far protected by their con- 
struction, ami the materials used in that construc- 
tion, that, \yheu struck, the results are trivial, and 
have often in fact been ascribed to the mischievous 
action of some ojie on board the vessel. In the 
old days it was very different ; during a period of 
fifty years, two hundred ships of our navy were 
sfrruitk by lightning,* and in one case five ves.sels 
were struck during a single night, the number of 
fatalities resulting therefrom being considerable. 

The lute Exhibition of the Photographic Society 


of Great Britain in London was successful in every 
way ; a larger number of visitors passed through 
the galleries th'ap have before been recorded, and 
the works exhibited were in excellence decidedly 
above the average. The various new processes 
and modifications of existing processes which have 
come forward during recent years— some only 
within the hiJ»t twelve months— w^ere well repre- 
sented here ; and a noticeable feature was the 
large number of pictures shown not printed by 
the aid of silver salts. The more ]xM‘manent 
platinum has to a great extent usurped the place 
of silver, and the results achieved are not only 
permanent but far more artistic. We may also 
notice in this connection the series of one-man 
exhibitions which have been held during the past 
year at the Camera Club in Loudon. Ijie last of 
these, whicli has just closed, consisted of the works 
of one of the best known photographers, Mr H. P. 
Robinson of Tunbridge Wells. 

A simple plan of dealing with sewer gas was 
propose<l by Mr John Penn of Green wicdi some 
years back, ami be lias lately, in a letter to the 
TinicSf called renewed attention to the subject. 
Ilia method consists in causing ordinary street 
lamps to he made air-tight, except an oiKUiing 
below leading into the sewer or drain, and a 
chimney above to carry off the products of com- 
bustion. Experiments with a lamp so arranged 
showed by the dist.oloratiou of test pa]>ers below 
the burner that sewei* gas was actually passing 
through the lamp, ami by freedom from discolora- 
tion of similar paper placed in the chimney that 
the gas had been burnt, and bad been rendered 
innocuous. Mr Penn believes that if standard 
lamps were arranged along the course of drains 
ami sewens in our towns, the pressure would be so 
gieatly reduced in these subterranean water-ways 
that sewer gas would no longer be forced into our 
hou.'^ies. Tlie ^vtjtem lias the merit of being cheap, 
and is certainly worthy of careful trial. 

The liipiidator of the unfortunate Panama 
Canal Company has endeavoured to raise the 
hopes of the bondholders by a statement relating 
to their future prospi^cts. He tells them that he 
lias appointed an impiiry Commission of uiiim- 
leuchable honesty, consisting of French, English, 
)utch, and Relgiau experts, five of wliom will 
proceed to Panama in December— the dry season 
— in order to make a thorough examination of the 
works and to report upon the same. He then 
hopes to find a compaTiy to take over the plant 
and complete the Canal, and if sufficient camtal 
is not forthcoming in France itself, it will be 
sought elsewhere. 

Mr George Wicks, of Ayton, has invented a 
new form of domestic window-sash, which is so 
fixed in its frame, that while capable of the usual 
vertical sliding movement, it can be turned round 
bodily, so that the outer glass can be readily 
cleaned. This can be done while the cleaner 
stands in safety within the apartment to which 
the sash is iiLled. This ‘Safety Window [ seema 
to meet a real want, and as it ""does not involve 
any considerable additional cost, it is likely to 
meet with extensive adoption. ^ ^ ^ J 

It would seem almost a necessity of ^ our civili- 
sation that every innovntion^wbatever its metita 
may be, cannot come to the iront withoitt mwch 
bitter discussion between its yg'omoters, and what 
we imfy call, in parliamentary language Hhe 
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opposition.’ To take two subjects only which fitted with two cone-shaped indicators, which can 
have been for' some time agitating the public be set to show the value of any fraction of a given 
inin<), we find the usual ditierc^ccs of opinion, unit of weiglit, so that a pureh^er in a shop can 
We allude to* the questions of Hydrophobia, and sec before him not only the weight of the article 
the treatment of tuat disease and others by the which he is purchasing, but also its value in hard- 
I system which has grown out of the cheiaical cash at the stipulated price. This machine should 

' researches of M, Pasteur. Those who can only be of great service to the poor and ignorant, who 

afford time to take a passing glance at the numer- pay far more clearly for their necessaries than 

ous lettc^rs which have nppoared on these two those who are well to do. It is well known that 

) subjects in the public press are naturally disposed in the purchase of their ounces of tea, sugar, &c., 
to ask whicli party can be right, while at the they are often shamefully robbed in quality, 
same time they feel a regret that there is no brief quantity, and price. The small shopkeeper who 
authoritative statement upon which they can rely wouhl be enterprising enough to introduce this 
for guidance. To persons situated tlius we can- check -scale system would soon add to his con- 
not do better than recommend a perusal of Sir neetion. 

Henry Roscoc’s recent presidential address to the A new kind of type-writer has hitely been 
'■'Birmingham and j\lidlMnd Institute. We trust exhibited in London under the name of Wier’s 
that in the public interest this address — a most Crvj)tograph. As implied by the title, this 
admirable and- instructive discourse on the Germ apparatus has been designed for the purpose 
theory of disease — will be distributed in such of secret writings the key to which is known 
form that it nniy be read by the million. only to the writer and his correspondent for 

Mr J. L, Hamilton points in the Lancet to a whose perusal the letter is intended. By using 
fact that is not generally known — namely, that this machine the ordinary keys for the fingcu’s 
the custom of packing fisli in ice for any length can be made to answer to the letters or figures 
of time has the effect of spoiling it as an article inscribed upon them, and thus produce a letter 
of food. The reason of tliLs is that the ])eculiar in normal language, or by a certain adjustment j 
character of the skin of fish and the thickness of can be made to print a jumble of hitters without I 
its flesh prevent the cold from ordinary ice being apparent meaning. But there is meaiiiiig in them 
sufticient to freeze the internal parts, so that all the same, for when the reci])i(mt of the letter 
decomposition is not arrested exce})t on the outer sets a coiTeH})onding machine to the same adjust- 
kiurfacc, or perhaps a little below it. The Wiiter meiit as that used by the original writer and 
points out that, in the United Kingdom, fisli is proceeds to tyjie- write it once more, order comes 
Bcklom caught on Saturday aftornoons, and the out of confusion, and the receiver gets the infor- 
nots also remain idle all Sunday, so that l^Viday’s matioii intended for him. The number of 
fish does not reach tlie metropolis- until Monday ing«mioua cipher alphabets which have been 
morning. lie says that ‘much of the bent prime devised is legion, but this is the first time that 
trawl-caught fish sold at Billingsgate is from three secret writing has been made possible by u 
to ten days old.’ Every one knows tliat London machine in such common use as the type- 
fish is very dilferent irom fish freshly caught, writer. 

and what Mr Hamilton lias pointed out may Tlie United States consul at Cognac has issued 
enable us to understand the reason for it. Ihifor- an interesting and instructive Report upon the 
tuiiately, it is diliicult to point out an eflicient brandy production in the large district of which 
remedy. (Jognac is the commercial centre. The brandy 

The Scientific American publishes a new method produced is divided into two principal classes — 
of filling up the pores of wood with waterproofing namely, ‘Champagne’ brandy — fi;om grapes grown 
material so that boxes made of it will hold liquids, on the plains — and ‘Bois’ brandy, the lU’oducl of 
The method is chiefly applicable for the construe- districts abounding in trees. This latter variety 
lion of the outer cells of electric batteries, but of is subdivided into qualities having different names, 
course can be turned to many (Hhcr ustd'ul pur- according to the Kind of soil upon which the 
poses. The wood or complete box is first ul all grapes are grown. The entire crop of grapes is 
thoroughly dried. It is next placed in a closed converted into wine, which is 8ub8e<pieutly dis- 
vessel, which is then exhausted of air by means of tilled into brandy, eight and a halt gallons of 
an air-pump. The protecting lujuitl is now intro- wine being rct[uired to furnish one gallon of the 
ducod in sutBcient quantity to cover the wood; spirit The ravages of the phylloxera have been 
and lastly, air is admitted, the pressure of the so formidable that the amount of brandy pro- 
atmosphere driving the liquid into every pore, and duced in the district of late years has become 
60 completing the process. reduced to little more than a ninth of what 

The immense business carried on by the Post- it was before the year 1878, when the dreaded 
office department of this country is shown in a ])est first made its appearance here. But sad to 
curious way by an alteration that has lately been say, tbe shipments of brainly have decreased only 
made in the kind of string used for fastening u]> one half, a fact which points too significantly at 
letter-bags, pai'cels, &c., ’while at the same time we wholesale adulteration. Tbe least objectionable' 
learn the wisdom of economy in small things, method of sopliistication is the addition of recti- 
The etriiig hitherto w.^e(l in the post-ofllces was tied .«;pirit before the wine passes through the 
made of hemp, and cost about tenj>eiice a pound, distillation process ; but a more common way 
It is now replaced, by iute, which costs about one- is to add coarse spirit from beets or potatoes to 
uiird of that sum. The alteration represents the the freshly distilled brandy. It would seem on 
saying of ^ thousand pounds a year. the whole that unless the phjdloxera be stained * 

A particularly ingenious and useful piece of out, pure brandy will be a thing of the past 
apparatus has beei^patented by Mr L. L. Wands, During a recent meeting in Paris of the Inter- 
m Kew York. ; This is a pair of scales which is national Congress on Climatology, several interest- 
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iii|^ papers were read and diiicussed. The Professor 
ot the University of Mexico spoke in glowing 
terms of 1:110 higlilarids of that little-known country, 
and of their mineral waters and climate, which 
in the future would make them, with increased 
facilities for travelling, as popular as the health- 
resorts of Europe. Mr Adolph Smith gave it as 
his opinion that a far lai'gor number of British 
patients and tourists woiihl avail themselves of 
the glorious sunshine to bo found in the south 
of Prance, were it not for the defective sanitation 
in many of the continental so-called health- 
resorts. He alluded to bad drainage, of tbe houses, 
contaminated W(ills, ami absence of ellicieiit methods 
of disinfection of rooms occiijiiisd by fever patients. 
He quoted the English watering-places as being 
far better in all these respects, ami called attention 
to tbe circumstiince that in spite of the inferior 
English climate, the mortality only averaged 
fifteen ])er thousand; whereas in the soutliern 
French health-resorts it rose to twenty ami even 
thirty in the thousand. Several dtdegates pro- 
tested against these statements, and di'clarcd that 
all gooil precautions were taken in their respec- 
tive towns. It would seem, therefore, that the 
places which most lequired attention were not 
reprepcnted at the (.Congress. 

A new form of ship\s lamp. has been iutrotlucod 
by Messrs Hidsdale «S:, (Jo., of 54 Miiiories, London, 
by which a far mure pcm.trntiug light can be 
oldained tlian from the regulation lamp.s now 
in use. Tlie Iam]»s are intemled to replace the 
ordimiry retl ami gremi (poidand starboai’d) liglits 
used on all vessels, and their principal feature 
is the substitution of a hollow lens tilled with 
coloured giyctuaiie for the solid glass ‘buHs-eye’ 
formerly empli.)ye(l. Photometric tests show that 
the increiisi! of light is very gi'eat, and we are 
glad to learn that the new lam}) is to have 
searching tests by the Trinity Mouse authorities. 

A (lermaii ])a|»er desdibes a soft alloy which 
adhei'(?s witli smdi tenacity to glass, china, metal, 
and other smo(.)tb surfaces tluit it can be used as 
a solder. It consists of finely divi<led coppiu’, 
obbiined by agitating a solution of oo])per with 
granulated zinc, when the latter metal is pre- 
cipitated in tlie form of fine powder. This is 
mixed ill *an iron mortar with sul|)lniric acid of 
(lelinile strength, and to the paste thii.s made is 
added mercury, d’he mixture is wasluul to remove 
the acid, ])ut aside to cool, and subsequently it 
becomes- very bard. I'o use it, it is softened by 
beat and well kneaded, when it becomes as 
pliable as wax. 

Many of our readers are familiar witli tbe sand- 
box ii.seil on locomotive.s to increase the friction 
oil slippery rails and in ascending heavy inclines. 
By the latest advices from America we learn that 
it is now proposed to use eleclrieity to c fleet this. 
A small engine and (lynamo are mounted upon 
the^ locomotive, and iurnish an electi’ic ciirrenl, 
which is passed forward to the rear driving-wheels 
through the portion of the track-rails lying between 
them, the passage of the current, which is that 
known as a low tension curient, causing an iii- 
creatjed friction between the rails and the wheels. 
The invention, which is due to Mr E. E. Pies, of 
Bakiinore, has keeU tried on a gradient of one 
hundred and eighty-five feet to the mile on the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. With a train 
of forty-five cars the ascent was made in twerity- 
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eight minutes, whereas another trip without the 
current occupied fifty-five minutes, thus giving a 
gain of nearly fifty per cent, in the time required 
for the ascent. • 


THE CHANNEL BRIDGE. 

No novelty attaches to the proposal to form a 
permanent means of ‘ communication between 
England and France. Amongsit the various pro- 
! jeets mooted, that of a tunnel has been constantly 
proj)OKi.4l for the last centuiy. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1881 that ibis pclieme took sha])c and 
was prominently plac(!d before the public, and a 
coininencemeut made by the South -Eastern Rail- 
way Com])any, with Sir Eilward Watkin at its 
head. An experimental heading seven feet in" 
diameter was driven for some two thousand yards 
from the J^iiglisli side. by means of the Beaumont 
boring imicl line actuated by compressed air. Pro- 
gress was maintained at tlic rate of fifteen yards 
1 per day ; but legislative powers being ref usml by 
: ])ai-liament, tbe work was brought to a etand- 
j still. 

I The ]>rojcct known as the Channel Ferry 
' Scheme, brought forward by Sir .luhn Fowler, 

I K.C.M.G., was designed to transport tbe trains 
tbemselvos ucims the Channel in large vessels 
i specially con.siructed for such purpose. By such 
I means all triin.s-shi|)mciiL of goods, or change on 
I the ]»art of jiasstugers, was entirely avoided. The 
I scheme necessitated large and commodious har- 
I hours on both .sides of tlie Channel ; and though 
I iiiiluentialiy su|>}K)rted, never obtained the ncces- 
I sary legislative sanction, and consequently fell 
j into abeyance. 

I d’urning now to tbe project of bridging the 
j Channel, we may point out that no novelty 
I attaches to tlii.s mode of uniting the two countries 
I whi' h it se]iai ates. From tbe commencement of. 

! the present itnry the idea has been vag'nely 
I mooted from time to time, by more or less irre- 
.sjionsible jieipon.'^, the scheme perliap.s most popu- 
larly known being that brought forward by M. 
Thome de Gainoiid, who proposed to form thirteen 
mtificial islands in the Channel by throwing in 
stone until the surface was reaebed, and tlien 
bridging from island to island. 

The proposal now placed before the luiblic 
dillers vt'iy materially from its predecessors. 
Rapid strides have of late been made in bridge 
construction ; mild steel eminently adapted for 
structural purposes has sprung into existence in 
ever-increasing demand ; tlie methods of founding 
piers and dealing with caissons and compreaseu 
air have received new developments, whilst the 
sncce-ssful completion of the Forth Bridge marks 
an era in the science of engineering. Small 
wonder, therefore, that the difficult problem of 
bridging tbe British (.’haiinel, formerly the s)>ort 
of udvcntiu’ers, should 4 length receive senouft 
consideration at the hands of the foremost masters 
of their emit, who, with a completeness and detail 
never before attempted, now lay their pitoject 
hefoi-e the world. With such names as Messrs 
Sclineidcr & Co., of (Jreusot, and tl. Hersentf!; 
Sir Joliii Fowler, K.C.M.G., and Mr B. Baker— 
the latter two the engineei*8^ of the famed Forth 
Bridge— the scheme now submitted canpot laH to 
command popular attention and carry consider* 
able /eight 
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The selected for the proposed structure 
couibiiiea directness with shallow water, being 
|rohi near Cape Omnez to Folkestone; pjussing 
over the banks of Colbart and Varne— a distance 
altogether of about twenty-four and a half miles ; 
the gl*eatest depth being about one hundred and 
ejgh^ feet or about double that founded in at 
tne Forth Bridge. 

' The bed of tlie English Channel along this route 
Lconsists principally of wliito; and blue chalk, 
istrata by no means unsuitable for the foundations 
of bridge piers. The main spans are 1640 feet and 
984 feet ; the lessor ones being 830 feet and 328 
feet ; a clear headway of 180 feet at high-water 
being allowed for the ])assage of vessels. 

^ The founding of tlie piers of this gigantic iinder- 
: taking, numbering one hundred and twenty, with 
a maximum depth of water of some thirty fathoms, 
presents many features of ditliculty. The moihia 
(fperancH bus, liowcver, been well considered by 
tlie designers, who are confident that the problem 
presents no insiirmoun table (obstacles. Kopoated 
experiments have abundantly demonstrated that 
the bed of the Channel over the route selected is 
^sufllciently tirm to carry heavier cunceiitrated loads 
than those imposed on it by the piers of the super- 
incumbent girders. Hand and mud lying on the 
surface of tlie bed of the Channel will of course 
l>e removed, and the foundations laid on the solid 
substratum. The piers will be floated out and 
sunk in position, the whole details of such arrange- 
ments having been elaborated with considerable 
cure. Compressed air will be employed to tempo- 
rarily raise the piers, should it be necessary to 
rectify their position after sinking ; whilst, viewing 
the frequently stormy character of the British 
Channel, it is proposed to utilise the well-known 
properties of oil m smoothing troubled waters, 
when operations threaten to be impeded by bad 
weather. 

The piers, it may be pointed out, will occupy a 
space slightly exceeding one twelltli of the section 
of tlie Channel ; conseipieutly, deh-terious scouring 
action to the bottom witli accompanying injury to 
the foundations will be minimised ; whilst the 
{augmented speed of the tide througli the bridge, 
due to diminished water-way, will be scarcely 
appreciable ; though sullicient, it is pointed out, 
to carry under the spans and clear of the piers any 
disabled or drifting vessel which might be borne 
in the neighbourhood of the bridge. The bridge 
will be lighted at night, each pier forming a light- 
house. The total height of the structure, measured 
over all from the bottom of tlie foundation to the 
highest points on the towers is six hundred feet. 

It is estimated that the work can be completed 
in twelve years, the first two of which would be 
devoted to preliminary arrangements and prepara- 
tions,^ which of necessity would be on a vast scale, 
in magnitude corresponding with that of the pro- 
|i 08 od undertaking. « 

V Operations would commence simultaneously on 
' the Erench and English siffes, a part being pro- 
;pe«ed ill the Bay of Ahihletense on the one side, 
:and at Polkestone on the other. Every facility 
:tVat telegraphic and telephonic comuiimication 
\,Jpotild afford would he provided in the carrying 
yWidl an undeitakin^^ may be fairly classed 
;|l^}ftu,pend6ua.. ■ 

If t04 grasp the magnitude of the 

The dfty thousand tons of steel 


f] 


employed in the Bridge across the Firth of Forth 
sink into insignificance beside the one million 
tons estimated for that to span the Channel, a 
sum equal to something like four times the total 
yearly output of the whole of the Scottish steel 
works. 

Large figures are likewise involved in the esti- 
mate of cost, the piers being placed at over fif- 
teen million pounds ; whilst the metallic super- 
structure is estimated to excee<l nineteen millions ; 
or a total cost for tlie entire undertaking exceed- 
ing thirty-four millions. 

The line, it may here be added, will he double 
throughout, no carriage-way being provided ; the 
usual refuges for railway servants will be placed 
at the customary distance along the bridge. 

AVith the military or politiml phase of the 
question we do not propose to deal ; siilUcc it to 
point out that with a view to silence any opposi- 
tion on this score, and destroy at any moment the 
means of communication formejd by the bridge, 
the designers provide a swing-span at each end 
of the structure, under the control of each 
country. 

CnAttTUEiT.SK.— In a recent article on this subject it 
was inadvertently stated that tl»c labels bore tlie letters 
* 1>. O. M.- These letters form part of the Benedictine 
labels, not the Chartreuse. — I2l). 

DEAD LOVE. 

Can the winds of Winter bring 
From the frowning Northeru skies 

The sweet love-songs of the Spring ? 

All iny heart within me dies 
When you bid me sing. 

Can the whirling mist of spray 
Driving from the angry sea 

Bring the i)lussom to the may ? 

Leafless, blo-ssoniless, the tree 
StandetJi bare to-day. 

Can the heart of Winter hold 
Roses of the Summer’s priiW, 

Glory of red Autumn gold ? 

All the w'.Tys .'ire white with rime, . 

And my lieart is cold. 

Can I sing of Love to-night 
By the grave wheie Love is lying ? 

Qivo me )>ack dead Summer’s ligljt 
And the south wind’s tender sighing — 

Then perhaps 1 might. 

D. J. Robertson. 
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SOWING’AND REAriNG. 

We 80 W as we choose our seed, and we real) as we 
sow. We cannot change the substance of our 
husbandry, and as the seedtime so the harvest. 
Good grain and careful tillage ensure us wealth, 
abundance, and stability in tlie years to come ; but 
our tares yield us no stretches of wheat ripening 
into goM by the sun, our thistles give us no figs. 
From our lavish plantation of poisonous tliorns 
we gather no grapes for the wine which makes 
gla<l the heart of man ; of our wild-oats Hung 
broadcast we grind no meal for our children’s 
bread. We reap as we sow ; and no power on 
earth can touch the appointed issue. If we reap 
as we sow, we garner as we reap. It all depends 
on ourselves whether we fdl our hams with 
enduring riches or i>ile them up with perishing 
and corrupting matter — whetlier we chouse for 
our po.ssessioh truth or falsehood. Some of us 
prefer the falselioods of life. They are prettier 
and more seductive than the truths ; but the pity 
of it is these falsehoods are like the leaves which 
Riibezahl made to look like solid gold — like 
the pleasanb bowers and [ilatters of dainty food by 
wliich the Algonquin rabbit beguiled the weasel 
Those heaps of golden coin were but glittering 
cheats to the weak-kneed peasant who had sold 
his honest manhood for their gain ; those bowers 
of rest and pleasantness were but mounds of dust 
set round with briers and burs to the beguiled 
weasel ; and both man and beast woke to hurt 
and slianie and sorrow when the morning broke 
and the trick of the false metal and the disguised* 
disgrace was discovered. 

So with our own lives. We choose such and 
•uch a path — such and such a manner of being, 
and 08 time passes and the seed ripens into the 
fruit, we find by unalterable experience what is 
to be our endunng possession. The’ riot and 
dissipation of youth, for example, has a harvesting 
for old ago not of the most suflicing character. 
Titncr. lost, and with time, health and money and 
more or less of repute, leave gaps in tlje soul’s 
palace through which the keen winds whistle and 
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rave. The * broken record ’ has always its power 
to hurt ; and ‘ Oh, I believe he is all right now ; 
hut he lias been a mauvais svjet of the most pro- 
nounced type,’ is not a very reassuring character 
where good qualities are wanted. And for the 
personal experience, what flavour remains in the 
mouth after a youth passed in idleness and 
debauchery? Experience? Perhaps so; but ex- 
perience all on one side only — on the side of 
thougUtlessnesB, of want of duty and w^ant of a 
high ideal. The wild-oats sowm and no more left 
in the sack, then rest and peace and steady walk- 
ing? Scarcely. Satiety is not true peace. The 
headache after a drinking bout is not true sobriety. 
The soul of the profligate wdio has got tired of his 
pleasant sin.s may be sad and sore and sorrowful 
for all that has been ; but cessation is not neces- 
sarily purificot'on, and sorrow is not always 
winnowing. ’J oc husks remain. The tares are of 
the nature of tartarean immortelles. Both have 
been garnered into the spacious barn of life, and 
both together fill the floor wdiich a wiser hus- 
bandry would have heaped up with grain. It 
is the luw of consequences and results, and is as 
uiialtcnible os that of gravitation. 

From pride and a haughty temper, assuming to 
itself the kingship of men, comes isolation but not 
supremacy. This is the garnering got from that 
self-sown plant of personal glorification. He to 
vrhom sympathy w‘ith others is an unworthy 
condescension, who demands homage rather than 
love, and whose pritle brooks neither contra- 
diction nor remoiisti’ance, is one wdio must be con- 
tent to live without true affection and to die ^ 
without real regret ; but he is not necessarily | 
compensated by the reality of the superiority he I 
has so strenuously belie in. Perhaps at the 
end of all he learns his mistake. Those piles of 
golden coin become again the withered leaves they 
were before tliey w^ere transmuted by the thanina- 
turgic power of self-delusion, and he acknowledge^ 
the rubbish he has garnered for treasure. His 
pride and haughtiness have alienated from him all 
those early friends on whose love he might have 
counted^ to walk with him Iik6«fair-haire4 augds 
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to last. He looks back over the procession of 
the slain and the disdained. The women who 
loved him and the friends who served him pass 
like ghosts bofore his memory. To neither, from 
whom he demanded all, did he give hack aught 
With his wife he got wealth and devotion ; out 
>he stake for which he i)layed once won, he 
threw off even the merest semblance of regard, 
|he merest gauze of courtesy, and let her learn her 
lesson of siiomission and absolute self-abnegation. 
Her honour was to minister ; her reward was his 
acceptance of her services. Of gratitude, of sense 
of ooligation, of dutiful return, of manly protec- 
tion in return for her devotediiess, he gave not 
so much as a hair s-breadth. He walked tlirough 
the garden her love had planted for liis pleasure, 
and he trotl under foot all the sweet fragrant 
Kowers with which she had thought to adorn his 
ways. His pride x^evolted at the thought that he 
owed her thanks for her ’dear work. Not too 
independent to accept, he was too haughty to 
acknowledge j and when he had gone through 
her garden and killed her flowers and her love 
together, and had gained the barren waste beyond, 
then he woke when too late to the consciousness 
of what he had lost, and knew what a sorry 
harvesting he had made. Deluded by his own 
pride, like the Algonquin weasel by the rabbit, be 
woke to tile perception of hia true place. The 
temple of his glory, scdf-created, was but a mound 
of clust and straw set round about with burs and 
briers. The fair garden he had disdained lay in 
a mass of broken beauty and destroyed delight 
behind him. The woman who liad loved and 
dowered him, mid who had asked only leave to 
love liim to the end, walked on her own w'ay now 
with averted face and restricted heart, lie had 
sown the forty-acre field of his holding with 
Bcarlot poppies and gorgeous sunflowers, but wlien 
the winter came, where were tliey'^ Massed into 
ruin ; and the place which they had held and 
which should have been tilled with ruddy fruit 
and golden corn — empty. 

What we sow in jMjrversion of the truth we 
reap in contempt when the biilible is burst and 
the fraud discovered. We take some one cn 
make ourselves lii.s eueiny, proclaim tlmt 
enmity to the world, then invent a reason wliicli 
never had substantial existence, ami excuse our- 
selves by a lie, whicli repeated often enough, at 
last sticks and leaves its murk— at the least for a 
time. With some that mark will always remain. 
With others of a more candid kind, want of cor- 
I’oborative proof, and honest denial boldly made, 
have their force on the other side ; and the lie 
fails off clean and entire, and leaves neither 
smirch nor scratch behind. But a falsehood told 
by one in authority and with natural influence to 
a nhild, receptive and uncritical, is sure to be 
retained as an article of faith for all the life after; 
and the cruelty practised by A, the dishonesty by 
B, the unnatural coldnt^ss to, say, a dying brother 
by and so on, remain as fixed in the man’s 
belief .as the newlle <;urns to the north and the 
pointers show the Pole-star. Less than this, 
however, offers a chance for rehabilitation ; still, 
%he lies told in the world, as it is called, tliough 
ttot so p^manent, have their ovvn dank after- 
math, their own unfruitful harvesting. And how 
4^eral they are 1 One of the wisest of all the 
Buie sawe and^ by which we do«well to 


regulate our actions is that of believing only half 
we hear. The half is a liberal allowance — the 
grain of^ salt a scanty one. Divide that half 
once again ; make the grain an ounce, and even 
then we accept sticks and straws for bricks, 
and boulders — withered leaves for solid gold. 
Nothing spreads so rapidly as the burning of 
brushwood. The crackling of thorns under a pot 
makes more noise tlian the steady tire of coal. In 
like manner a lie, artistically devised and scien- 
tifically set agoing, travels far and wide in an 
incredibly short space of time — the farther and 
the wider in proportion to its intrinsic levity and 
uneubstantiality. The wife who ran away fi*om 
her husband according to the maker of the fiction, 
simply went suddenly to her mother, who had 
been taken as suddenly ill. That Deuce-Ace 
travellecl in the same train was a coincidence, no 
more. It served, however, as the sack into which 
that ingrained gossip dipped his fingers to sow 
the fast-spreading weed of falsehood. lie reaped 
the harvest of slninio when rthe thing became 
known for what it was, and the truth beat the lie 
out of the field. 

(’ognute w’ith this kind of husbandry is that 
of generalised ill-nature — of insinuations which 
are essentially slanderous, of i-iilicule which is 
false presentation, of sneers whicli are ingrati- 
tude, of comments which arc treachery. This, 
too, is the kind of thing that obtains in the world, 
ami whereof the proficients are accounted good 
company and nmusing dinner guests. Keiiiita- 
tious wliicli liitlimto had been unsullied, now 
smeared and soiled by the sooty fingens of this 
husbandman of ill-niiture, lie on his track, as 
defaced slatiie.s anti broken columns mark the 
track of a hostile force. Innocent actions turned 
the other way round, and the light distorted so 
that the angles shall show and the hills and 
hollows be reversed ; personal characteristics 
tleult with in the same way, and a fund of evil 
shown to exist where is nothing but a harmless 
idio.syiicracy ; a character pulled to pieces, and not 
a merit left belonging to it ; friends laughed 
at when they are not traduced, and the wliole 
living drama tos.sed up like so 'much foam from 
bitter waters ; confidences half revealed, and the 
rest left to the exaggeration of tlie imagination — 
tliis is a little corner of tliut cruel field which the 
congenitally ill-^iaturod plough, sow, and harrow. 
And the liar vest \ Well, the harvest is Qiie of 
universal suspicion, of unconcealed distrust, of 
(fuiet shrinking from dangerous association. The 
timid fear him ; the loyal condemn him ; the 
frank dislike his doiibleucss of face ; the kindly 
feel his satire as it were the sting of a scorpion — 
the fang of a serpent. Even those who laugh 
with him when he laughs at others, fight shy of 
him for their own intimacy, and his ‘cleverness* 
simply fills liis barns with arid dust where is 
iiei tiler food nor beauty. He reaps as he sows. 
He sows ill-nature and ho reaps repulsion. 
sows sarcasin and insinuated slander, and he reaps 
fear and condemnation. Ho sows ingratitude, 
duplicity, treachery, and he reaps the honest scorn 
of those who do not wear two faces under one 
hood, and whose lives are single as their words 
are true. The Indian expression of the ‘split 
tongue’ is the rightful description of those beliind- 
back slanderers, ridiculers, satirists. Yes ; we 
I’eap as we sow. If we sow faith and truth, 
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A DEAD EECKOKING, 


loyalty and uprightness, sincerity and syniputhy, a dozen miles away. By what strange chance 
we shall reap of the like, and our barns will his wandering footsteps hod brought him by 
overflow with the love and esteem of our fellows, many devious paths to this place of all others, 
bound to us by the golden chain of trust and and at this particular time, will be told a little 


esteem. If we sow the reverse we shall reap later on. lie Had Hired a Ued lor the night at> 
accortliiigly, and old age will find us dishonoured the Wheatslhcaf Inn^ a cheap and unpretentious 
and disesteemed, the noted enemy of many and hostelry. He was up aud had ordered his breuk- 
tho cherished friend of none. fast by eiglit o’clock next morning, and it was 

while waiting for that meal to be brought him 

* Ts -n * -n. A. »r ^ ^ utteutiou was attracted by some couver- 

A DEAD RECKONING. satioii in the t/iproom which he could not help 

By t. w. Sp eight. overhearing. The pallor of hia face grew deeper 

CHAPTEtt \vi listened ; but whatever other emotion the 

change might arise from, it certuiuly had not its 
Never had the little town of Curamerliays been origin in fear. 

stirred to its depths as it was on a certain April ‘ Suh! It is for this that I have been brought 
morniiift wlii-u it awoke to liiid that it hiul !'«•'«.’ imittered, ludi: to liiiuself and half aloud, 
rendered itself famous after a fashion which hi hrenoh. ‘ Now 1 uiiderytaiul.’ 

“r:;;!: ■" '““.vt l“ ctiS: cs 

evci an Lii^libh newspaiicr pcnetuiled. Its name Jitiving ascertained what he wanted to know, he 
would be 111 everybody s mouth for weeks to left the house without waiting for his breakfast, 
come. It felt that it could never again sink and bent his steps in the direction of the town- 


had hired a bed for the night at> 


DEAD RECKONING. 

By T. W. SfEiuiiT. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


into utter obscurity. 


hall. At a quarter to ten o’clock, when the doors 


For the prisoners— about whoso alleged attempt were thrown open, Jules Picot was one of the first 
to rob the train all sorts of wild rumours were to push his way forward, or to be pushed forward 
afloat — had after their capture been put into the by those heliiml him, into the small peuned-up 
train and brought on to Cumiiieihays, aud were space allotted iu the justice-room of Cummerhays 
for the present lodged iu the town jail. The to the general public. In three minutes the place 
niagistratea would assemble at ten o’clock, wheu was crammed to its utmost limits, 
the preliminary inriuiry would take place. But A few minutes after ten, the magistrates entered 
even u deeper interest, if that w^ere possible, one by one and took their seats, their clerk liaving 
centred itself iu the arrest of the alleged murderer preceded them by a few seconds. They were 
of the Baron von Uoseiiberg, who was said to have three in number, all venerable gentlemen. One 
actually been working us a sigiialmaii on the was partially blind ; one partially deaf ; while the 
line fur the past three or four months. It was third, who had a very red face and took the lead 
dreadful to tiiink that the lives of several hun- in everything, was quick-tempered ami aggressive 
dreds of respectable people shouhl have been at in his inuuiier. There were two cases of drunken- 


the mercy of such a miscreant ! 


ness and one of theft to be disposed of before the 


The tovvn-liall was l^esieged by an excited great sensation of the day would Viegin. 
crowd Jong before the opening of the doors, and KveTybody .v- med relieved when they were 
had the justice-room been three times larger than over ; and presi-iitly a flutter of intense excitement 
it was, it inighl easily have been tilled tliree times ran tliroiigli the court us three men, in charge of as 
over. Among the foremost ranks of the surging many coiistubley, tiled iu and were placed iu the 
crowd, and maintaining his position witli passive dock. Then, after a brief pause, a fourth man was 
tenacity, was a mail on whom many curious eyes ushere<l iu whose left arm was supported by a sling, 
were bent. He was a foreigner — so much was and a murmur ran round that this was the alleged 
evident at a glance — and that of itself was enough murderer of the German Baron. A moment later 
to excite the* curiosity of the gooil folk of Cummer- another door opened, and there glided iu a female 
hays, many of whom had never been a score in black, closely veiled, who sat dow'ii on a j 
miles from home. He was very lean and very chair in the background which one of the officials 
sallow, with drawn-in cheeks and sharply defined handed her with a bo>v. The prisoner with hia 
cheek-bones. He had deep-set eyes, black and arm iu a sling was also allowed to be seated 
burning, with something in them of tlie expres- a little way from the dock iu which the other 
sion of a Imlf-famished wild animal. He wore men had been placed. 

small gold circlets iu his ears, and was dressed iu When the mountebank beheld Gerald Brooke, 
a coat of frayed velveteen, with a soft felt hat ; whom he still knew only by the name of ‘ Mr 
.md a coloured silk haudkerdiicf knotted loosely Stewart,’ marched in as a prisoner, and when 
round his throat. He s]>oke to no one, and no he saw, and his ([uick eyes recognised, the veiled 
one spoke to him ; but now and tlieii his lips figure in black who entered immediately after- 
worked strangely, as though he were holding a wards, he was seized with a vertigo, which caused 
ailent colloquy with some invisible companion, the room, the magistrates,* and the prisoners to 
He was the one man in the crowd who was the surge uj) and down before his eyes as though they ; 
least incommoded by the crowd. Those nearest were being tempest- tossed at sea. *Mon Died t ; 
to him shrank a little "from him, involuntarily e.st-i I possible ?' he exclaimed half aloud. Then fco 
as it were. He w’as a being of a cliffereiit world buried his face in his hands for a time, while a ' 
from theirs, and they knew not what to make of cloud seemed to lift itself slowly from -his brain^^ 
him, ^ ^ , and much became clear to him that had been dai^k 

Julbs Picot— for he it was — had arrived in before, ♦ 

Cummerhays at a late hour the preceding night, The charge against the first three pmimers w$$ 
having walked there from another town about one of apault and attempted robbery ; but dgat^ 
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one of them there wtw a suppleraeutary charge 
of attempted murder. That against the fourth 
prisoner was the much more serious charge of 
murder. Bujb from what the magistrates could 
,tiudei*stand of the case at present, this fourth 
prisoner was so mixed up with the charge against 
tlie other three — he being the man who had been 
assaulted and bound and afterwards shot by 
one of them — that the poor gentlemen, who had 
never before had to investigate a case of such 
gravity, or oii^ which presented so many peculiar 
features, were fairly at their wits* ends to know 
how to deal with it from a strictly legal point 
of view. Thus it fell out that the whole of 
the prisoners found themselves in court at the ! 
same time. It was now, however, suggested by 
the clerk that the prisoner on the capital charge 
should be put buck while the examination of 
the others was being proceeded with. This sug- 
gestion was at once acted Upon. 

After the remaining prisoners had answered 
to the names entered on the charge-sheet, the first 
witness was called, but not till the red-faced 
magistrate had intimated that he and his col- 
leagues only intended to take suflicieiit evidence 
that day to justify a remand. The first witness 
proved to be Mr Sturgess, a London jeweller, 
liis evidence went to show that, accompanied 
by a trustworthy assistant, he had left home 
the previous day on his way to Lord Leamington’s 
seat, a few miles beyond Cummerhays, having 
in his choi'ge a box containing jewcdry to the 
value of several thousands of pounds. All luul 
gone well till he reached Greenholnie, at which 
place he had to wait an hour and change*, to 
the branch line ; but on his arrival there, he 
had found a telegram awaiting him from liis 
partner in London, in which he was told on no 
account to pursue his journey without first obtain- 
ing an escort of four or five constables. No 
reason was furnished by the telegram for taking 
such extraordinary precautions, and he could only 
surmise that an attempt was about to be made to 
rob him of the box, and that by some means liis 
partner at the last moment had obtained wind 
of the affair. Fortunately, through the courtesy 
of the p<jlice authorities at Greenholnie he ex- 
perienced no difficulty in obtaining the required 
escort, and under its protection he resumed his 
journey by the next train. 

The next witness to answer to his name was 
the driver of the train, who deposed to every- 
thing having gone right till he was just insitle 
the distance signal of Cinder Pit Junction, which 
showed ‘line dear,* when he and his mate were 
startled by the explosion of a fog-signaL He 
at once whistled and put on all the brake-power 
at his command, and could not have gone more 
than forty or fifty yards farther before a second 
signal exploded and then he could just make 
out the figure of a woman standing on the em- 
bankment and beatingHhe air with both her arms 
as a sign for him to stop, which, os the brakes 
wei*e oh already, was not long in doing. 
After that, the police took charge of the affair, 
and he did just as they told him. 

The next witn«w called was Margery Shook. 
She had been sitting out of sight behind a large 
screen which sholtftired their worships from any 
possible dmughts at the lower end of the room. 
As she enter^ t^e witness-box she shot a glance 


of venomous hatred towards Crofton, which would ' 
have killed him then and there if looks had power 
to slay. The nature of the evidence she had to 
give we know already. More than once her 
peculiar phraseology caused a titter to run through 
the court, which was, however, promptly sup- 
pressed. 

Clara Brooke was the next person called upon. 
As she raised her veil her eyes met those of 
Crofton for a moment, while a faint colour 
suffused her cheeks, only to die out as quickly 
as it had come. A low murmur of commisera- 
tion passed like a sigh through the court; and 
the eyes of many there filled with tears when 
they beheld her pale beautiful face, for it had 
been whi.^jpereil about that this was the wife of 
the mail who was accused of murder. The evi- 
dence she had to offer was given clearly and 
unhesitatingly ; with the purport of it we are 
sufficiently acquainted already. When she had 
told all she had to tell, she let her veil drop 
and went back to the seat •« she had occupied 
before. 

The next and last witness whose evidence it 
was proposed to take at present was the Green- 
holme sergeant of police. He told how he had 
been instructed by liis sujierinteiideiit to take 
four men and accompany the gentleman from 
London as far as Chiiiimerliays. Then he narrated 
how the train had come to a stand in consequence 
of the explosions of the fog-signals ; and how, 
when he and his men alighted from it, they 
had found the witness Margery Shook, W'ho gave 
them to uiiderstmid that the train was about 
to be attacked a little way fartlier on. How 
the girl bad scarcely finished telling them this 
wlieii lip ran the signalman, who had been 
released by his wife ; and how, under his guid- 
ance, he, witness, and his men hud succeeded 
in surprising the would-be thieves and in captur- 
ing three c»f their number ; and finally, how 
the sigiiulmuii had been severely wounded by 
C’roftoii, one of the prisoners, firing his revolver 
point-blank at him. 

‘ Vou have omitted one little episode,* said 
Crofton in cold measured tones as the sergeant 
was about to step down from the witness-box ; 
‘you have forgotten to tell these worthy gentle- 
men that it was 1 who recognised the so-called 
signalman as (4erald Brooke, the man charged 
with the wilful murder of the Baron von Rosen- 
berg, and that 1 denounced him as such then 
and there.’ 

‘That is so, your worships,’ said the sergeant 

* We quite understand that already,* remarked 
the red-faced magistrate ; * but it is a jioint 
on which we need not enter at present, more 
especially seeing that the prisoner in question 
has already admitted that his name is Gerald 
Jirooke, and that he is in point of fact the 
man for whose apprehension a reward of three 
hundred pounds is still unclaimed.* 'W'ith that 
the magistrates laid their heads together and 
consulted fur a little while among themselves. 

By Picot, sitting quietly among the general 
public and ivatching everything with restless 
burning eyes, all these tiroceedings were only 
imperfectly understood. Why Gerald Brooke had 
been brought in a prisoner and almost iinnie- 
ditttoly taken out again without any charge being 
brought against him, was a mystery to the mounte* 
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bank. Neither could he understand how ‘la 
beile madoiiie * anti ‘ Margot,’ os he termed them, 
came to be mixed up in such a strange fashion 
with the prisoners at the bar, in one of whom 
he had at once recognised the man he had gagged 
and bound to his chair in the house in Pymm’s 
Buildings. He lacked the key to the situation, 
and wanting that, he could only look on ami 
listen, and feel himself becoming more bewildered 
after each witness that appeared on the scene. 
Not that he troubled himself greatly about these 
things ; something of iniu h deeper import lay 
at the back of all his wandering thoughts about 
this matter or the other. He had been led to that 
place, his footsteps had been mysteriously guided 
thither— he could see it all now — for a certain 
purpose, and that purpose, as he sat there, was never 
for one moment out of his mind. 

The magistrates having brought their brief 
consultation to an end, intimated tliat the prisoners 
at the bar would be remanded till the following 
Monday. Tliey ware at oncAi removed ; and after 
a brief pause, (lerald Brooke took his stand in 
their place. Having answered^ to his name in the 
usual way, the red-faced magistrate leaned forward 
a little to address him. ‘ Herald Brooke,’ he began, 
‘you stand charged on the verdict of n coroner’s 
jury with the wilful murdc?r of Otto von Rosenberg, 
commonly called the Baron von Rosenberg, at 

Beaulieu, in the county of , on Thursdjiy, the 

28tli day of June last. The crime having been 
coinmitte<l outside the jurisdiction of this court, 
all we have now to do is’ , 

Suddenly a man with gold circlets in his ears 
and holding a soft felt hat in his hands stood np 
in the body of the court, and addressing himself 
directly to the magistrate, .said in a voice wliich 
all there could hear : ‘ Pardonnez moi, s’il vous 
plait, monsieur, but I — Jules Ficnt — and not the 
prisoner at tlie bar, am tlie man who killed Otto 
von Rosenberg.’ 


THE SECRETS OF A CATALOGUE. 

In the middle of the British ^fuseum Library the 
great Catalogue is ranged on circular shelves for 
the surrounding renders to consult. There are 
thousands of volumes of it, each bound in blue or 
red leather, shod with brass, and containing in 
their creamy pages the names of authors iii alpha- 
betical order and the titles of their works. This 
formidable series of plain ledgers does not look 
very entertaining, and most of the readers who 
prowl through the jungle of its contents are 
seriously hunting down their prey. But to the 
lover of books it is at least as iiitere.sting as the 
catalogue of a museum to the genuine antiquary ; 
and even the unlearned in rambling through its 
pages may find some curious secrets hidden in 
its recesses.^ For the sphere of thought has its 
Relics and nicknacks as well as tlie material world, 
its vestiges of old myths and creeds, its fossil 
theories and dry bones of philosophy, its mummied 
worthies and stuffed characters, its ancient utensils 
of wisdom and Ornaments of diction, its toma- 
hawks of satire and war-clubs of debate, its freaks 
ai\d marvels of the ni[nd. 

Ilf some cases the same subject or name will 
extend through several volumes : ‘ Bible,’ for 
instance, through twenty-one with a special 
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index volume of its own. ‘England,’ again, has 
sixteen volumes devoted to it; while ‘Scotland’ 
has five, and ‘Ireland’ three. Cei’tain surnames 
also run through several volumes and have their 
own sub-index. The members of the great Smith 
family, for example, monopolise no fewer than 
nine volumes, and have attained the dignity of a 
special index. The Smiths, in fact, by number 
and impoitance, are apparently the most illus- 
trious 01 all the British clans. The Smiths have 
been everywhere and done everything. There are 
Smiths who have distinguished themselves in the 
senate and on the battlefield, in the study and the 
laboratory, in the pulpit and at the bar. The 
Smiths have been poets and orators, philosophers 
and .statcHinen, novelists and men of science, 
travellers and warriors. The Browns, the Joneses, 
and the Robinsons are far behind the Smiths. 
While the Jone.ses have two volumes, and the 
Robinsons have one, the Browns have only the 
major part of a volume ; and we are driven to the 
concluHion that either the Browns are loss numer- 
ous than their colleagues, or that their undoubted 
talents do not flow in literary channels. No name, 
however, is absolutely undistinguished ; and the 
possessor of even the unj>retending patronymic 
Blank will happily Ihul in tliis veracious chron- 
icle a roll of iainous Blanks enougli to swell liis 
heart with gratitude and pride. Sometimes a single 
great writer, like a tribe or nation, appropriates a 
.section of tlie Catalogue to himself, and forms as 
it were a cult, under the head of which a whole 
library of books are entered. Such are the great 
poets, Homer and Dante, Shakespeare, Moliero, 
and Goetlie. 

There is, practically speaking, only one Shake- 
speare, for though there liave been a few other 
authors of the name, notably a WTiter on India, 
these are of no great conseciucnce. William, the 
giant of his rac e, extends through over five volumes 
of the Catalog' ', far more than any other author, 
not excepting iiomer. Those include the numer- 
ous editions of his works, from the precious first 
folios of the early part of the seventeenth century 
down to the penny Shakespeares of to-day; the 
innumerable selections and ‘beauties’ extracted 
from them, and published under fancy titles — 
‘Garlands’ and ‘Gems,’ and ‘Calendars’ and 
‘Birthday Books.’ Along with these are the 
various translations in almost every European 
language, hundreds of essays and criticisms, lives, 
paro<lies, operas, and travesties. While the British 
editions (chiefly Londtai) are sprinkled over the 
intervening period since his death, most of the 
foreign translations ilate from the present century, 
though some, appeared in the last, notably a IVench 
edition of the plays, published at Paris in 1746 ; 
a Bohemian etlilion of several plays and poems 
at Prague in 1778 ; an Italian one of ‘Othello’ at 
Venice in 17f)7 ; and probably some German 
editions. For of all translations the German 
appear to be the most nufherous, and they come 
from most of the large towns of the empire. 
Next in point of number, and running the Ger- 
man pretty (dose, are those of France, chiefly 
from Paris. After these follow the Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, Russian, Scandinavian, and various oth 
translations. 

If we may judge by the evfdence of the Cata- 
logue, and perhaps we may in a general sense, 
‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Macbeth’ are th^ two most popiilar 
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plays of Shakespeare, or * Szekspira ’ as the Poles 
call him. Hamlet is the most polyglot of princes, 
and soliloquises in his native ^tongue, not only 
in Copenhagen and Elsinore, but at Ilejkjavik, in 
‘ Iceland, where Jochunisson’s translation was piib- 
liahcd in 1878. He discourses in most excellent 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Dutch, Swedish, Polish, Hungarian, | 
Greek (Constantinople, 1874), Romaic (Athens, 
1868), and even Bulgarian (Bucharest, 1882). I 
There are a number of editions in the leading | 
tongues, and two in Portuguese, one hy His 
Majesty King Louis of Portugal, and privately 
printed at Lisbon in 1877; that in the Library 
being a presentation copy. Of English editions, 
the most important is the original quarto of 1(>0J?, 
containing the ‘Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmarke, by William Shakespeare, as 
it hath been divers times acted by His Highnessc 
Servants in the (httie of ‘London, and also in the 
two Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, and 
else-where. For N. G. and John Trundell.’ This 
copy lacks the title-page, and has no pagination. 
The only other known to exist btdongs to the 
Duke of Devonshire, and wants the last leaf. 
There are, of course, fac-similea of tliis volume, ns 
of other rare editions of the plays, in the Library. 
Then there are operas, travesties, and burlesques 
of ‘ Hamlet,’ though it might seem at first sight a 
kind of sacrilege to parody this sphmdid tragedy. 
There is a German travesty published in 1800, a 
comic opera by Cumherlaiid dating 1829, an<l a 
‘darky drama’ by Griffin, entitled ‘Hamlet the 
Dainty, an Ethiopian Burlesque,’ produced in I860, 
all ill advance of the present so-called frivolous 
days. In addition to these are many pamphh;ts 
and treatises on the play, some dealing with its 
historical source in Saxo Grammaticus, and con- 
temporary allusions in Montaigne ; others with 
the meaning, the ‘mission,’ the ‘character,’ the 
‘madness,’ and the ‘mystery’ of Hamlet With 
its supernatural element and real or affected 
madness, ‘Hamlet,’ like ‘Macbeth,’ is an admirable 
study for the critics, and like the parasites of 
parasites, they occasionally attack each other. 
Tlien there are works on the obsolete words in 
‘Hamlet,’ and such curios as ‘The Bubble Ghost 
and his Son,’ a * Throw for a Throne,’ maintaining 
tliat Shakespeare’s words show Claudius to have 
been innocent of murder. 

‘Macbeth,* too, has its numerous foreign trans- 
lations, its operas and travesties, its studies of the 
original source in Holinshed’s Chronicles, and its 
ingenious commentators. There was a Russian 
edition as early as 1837, one published at 
‘Derventer’ in 1845, another at Posen in 1867, 
and one at ‘Jassi’ in 1864. Madrid had an 
edition in 1818, and Stockholm in 1838. ‘Itomeo 
and Juliet,* is popular, but not nearly so much so 
as might have been expected. ‘Othello,’ ‘King 
Lefar,* the ‘Merchant of Venice,* the ‘Merry Wives 
of Windsor,* the ‘ Midsummer NighPs Dream,* the 
^Tempest,* are all fairly well represented in trans- 
ktion ; so is ‘Jur»..3 fesar,’ but none so well as 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘Macbeth,’ or even as ‘Romeo and 
Juliet:’ There was a translation of the ‘Merry 
■fives’ at Wilno in 1842, a Bulgarian one of 
^Csssar* in 1879, and a Greek one of ‘ Lear* in 1870. 
The English hlstoftcal plays, as might be supposed, 
are not well repyesented by translations, if we ex- 
‘ King Biimard II I.* A translationsof ‘ King 


Henry VI.* appeared at ‘ BJnfalvdn * in 1862." 
There are very few of ‘ Measure for Measure,* and 
still fewer of ‘ Love’s Labour Lost.’ Of * Pericles^ 
there is, of course, a German translation (1838), for 
the Germans appear to excel all other nations in 
translating, especially in the case of Shakespeare. 
Under the head of ‘Pericles,’ too, there is an Anglo- 
Saxon version of the story of Apollonius of Tyre, 
on which the play is founded. 

The doubtful plays of Shakespeare also claim a 
considerable space in the Catalogue, and have 
been translated, at least by the Germans, and 
republished by the Americans. Such are ‘The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,’ ‘The London Prodigal,’ 
‘Thomas Lord Cromwell,’ ‘Sir John OUlcastle,* 
‘The Puritan,’ ‘Locrine,’ ‘The Yorkshire Tragedy,* 
‘The Fifth of November,’ and so on. Of tlie 
Sonnets, there are a variety of translations and 
a large number of ‘Selections.’ 

The misccdlaneous literature of Shakespeare is 
very voluminous. With regard to the sources of 
his plays there arc, in addition to some mentioned 
above, treatises on the Lives of Plutarch and the 
passages of Aristotle and others which illustrate 
his writings, together with Rich’s tract ‘ News from 
Virginia’ (1610), describing adventures supposed 
to be referred to in the ‘Tempest an early jest- 
hook possibly used by Shakespeare ; a collection 
of the plays and ronmnocs from which he may 
have drawn, entitled ‘Shakespeare’s Lilu'ary ;’ and 
a rare book known as ‘Beware the Cat,’ published 
in 1570. Then there is quite a list of books and 
articles on his art and work, his predecessors, 
contemporaries, and successors. We have his 
‘mental j)hotogr.aphs,’ his ‘garden of girls,* his 
‘England,’ his ‘ Altenengland,’ his ‘morality,’ his 
‘religion,’ his self-knowledge, his genius, his 
humour, his folklore, and so on. We have 
‘Shakespeare’s Heroines,’ the very ‘Girlhood of 
Shakespeare’s Heroines we have the * Learning of 
Shakespeare,’ the ‘ Law in Shakespeare,’ ‘Shake- 
speare and the Bible,’ ‘Shakespeare and Short- 
hand,’ essays on the varieties ot mania exhibited 
in some of his characters, the ‘Animal Lore of 
Shakespeare’s Time,’ the ‘ ornithology ’ of Shake- 
speare, the ‘Natural History of the Insects men- 
tioned in his Plays’ (a gruesome subject), ‘Under 
the Stars,’ or his work in the light of astro- 
nomy, the ‘ Flowers of Shakespeare.* Many have 
puzzled over the question of his calling as demon- 
strated by his writings, and hence we have such 
books as ‘Was Shakespeare ever a Soldier?’ 
‘Was Shakespeare a Lawyer ?’ ‘Shakespeare as a 
Physician,’ ‘ Shakespeare as an Angler,’ as though 
a man following one craft, especially literature or 
acting, could not learn something of another. 
Then we have such, works as ‘ Shakespeare and 
his Times,’ the ‘Rural Life of Shakespeare,’ Shake- 
speare in Germany, in America, ‘in Griechen- 
land,’ and ‘West Indian Illustrations.* Of course, 
there are ‘ Tales ’ and * Stories * from Shakespeare, 
and equally, of course, the irrepressible apologist 
with his ‘ Slmkcspeure not an Impostor.* 

Comparisons are another ordeal which the great 
writer has to bear, and hence we have Shake- 
speare and Dante, Marlowe, Bacon, Moliiire, Goethe, 
Voltaire, Scott, Chateaubriand, and so on. We 
have hie errors pointed ouf, liis obscure passages 
expounded, his obsolete words, the pronunciation 
of English in his day, and one gentleman has 
investigated the position of the English adjectire 
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* in hifl language. Some person discovers that he compare well with the written and Sprinted lists 
wrote ballads on the Spanish Armada ; another of Shakespeare and Homer. There are many 
exposes the forgeries at Bridgewater House ; a translations of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ including 
third pens an imaginary conversation between one in the CaWlan tongue, printed ^at Barcelona, 

■ him and the Earl of Southampton ; a fourth one in modern Greek, and another in Hebrew ; 
treats of his ‘curse;’ a fifth supposes his ghost but appai-cntly not so many as in the case of 
to address the British army in the ’45 to the ‘ Hamlet ’ and tlie ‘ Iliad.’ 

tune of ‘Britons, Strike Home;’ and a sixth in- MoIKtc has about half a volume, written and 
ceniously fabricates a series of double acrostics printed. His plays have been traiislated into most 
from his plays. | of the Euroj^eun languages ; but there are com- 

Tlie doubters are also in their place, some asking , paratively few comments upon them in the Cata- 
* Who wrote Shakespeare?’ or ‘Was Shakespeare j logue. Some of the English adaptations have 
Snapleigh?’ and others, more bold, discoursing : rather curious titles; for example, ‘The Irish 
on the ‘ Shakespereau Myth,’ or the ‘ Great Cryp- Doctor, or the Dumb Lady Cured,’ from *Lq 
tograni.’ Medecin malgre liii.’ Charles Reade, we know, 

His birth, life, and death is another fruitful translated the ‘ Malade Imaginaire’ into ‘The 
source of literature. We have hooks on his pedi- Robust Invalid.’* 

gree, his coat- of -arms, his birthplace, school, and Corneille has a good- nuiny pages and a variety 
home, the ‘rogues and vagabonds’ of his youth, of translations. Goethe has about half a volume, 
‘Shaxpere or Shakespeare? AVas A np Roberts printed, including translations and a miscellaneous 
tliat butcher’s son of Stratford-upon-Avon wlio is ! literature which reminds ns of Shakespeare, 
recorded by Aubney as having been an acquaint- | ‘Faust’ is the leading work, and has been translated 
ance of Shakespeare- in the early days of tlie great into most European tongues, including Servian^ 
poet? And was Shakespeare an apprentice to G ' Gri‘ek, Ruthenian, Hungarian, and Hebrew, witK 
np Roberts?’ We have fac-similes of his inden- | selections in Romaic. Tales, operas, legends, and 
tures, his coat-of-arms, his will, the traditional i parodies in English, French, and Italian have 

history of his crah-tree, the ‘actors of his time,’ j sprung from ‘Faust,’ and a lioiirishing literature 

and descriptions of his house ; his last days, his ; of comment. 

grave, his death-mask, busts and portraits, his Schiller, a voluminous writer, has two volumes, 

monuments and ceuteimial celebrations, with odes but not yet pi inted, as in the case of Goethe, 
and lines commemorative of his genius. Lastly, Tliere are not so many translations of any of his 
we have an account of how his skull was stolen plays as ther(.‘ are of ‘Faust but the ‘Sung of the 
and found, and of an interview Ijetween liis ghost Bell’ appears to be ])Opnlar; and ‘Don Carlos’ lias 
and David Garrick. appeared in English, Freiicl), Italian, Spanish, 

AVe may liken Shakespeare to one of those Dutch, and Hungarian, 
prodigious trees, the giants of the tropical forest, Milton, like Scliiller, has two volumes of the 
rearing its lofty crown Iiigh over its fellows, ami Catalogue, cliiefly written. The ‘Paradise Lost’ 
spreading wide its enormous hraiichcs, encumbered has appealed in the principal European languages ; 
with an airy wilderness of creepers, parasites, and and there is a AA^elsh translation of 1805, and 
winged tenants, some of wliich tend to supiMU't and a Manx one, dated Douglas, 179(). Milton does 
beautify tlieir foster-parent, and others only liar- not seem to ' ivitc many commentators; but the 
bouring in its shade to blight and strangle, or to comparison between him and the Dutch A^ondel 
ravage and destroy. is worthy of note. Chaucer has twelve printed 

Homer has two volumes of the Catalogue to columns of tlie (’atalogiie, and Spenser some forty 
himself, and has apparently been translateil into a wu’iiten pages. Byron lias twenty -seven closely 
greater diversity of languages than Shakespeare, printed columns and more ; their well-thumbed 
There is, for instance, an edition of the ‘ Iliad’ in coiulitirm attesting the poet’s popularity. Indeed, 
Gaelic, of 1813, and Books 1 to 8 in the Irish the dirtiness of the pages is the best indication of 
Ogamic character, dating from 1844. A Romaic an author’s fume; and in looking at the edges of 
_ edition dates as early iis 10*40; and there is one the Catalogue one can generally tell whether a 
publislieil at Liptzk in 1504. Of the ‘Odyssey’ volume contains a jiopular writer. Selections from 
there is a French edition dated ‘ Lutetiio, 150(>,’ and Byron have appeared in most of the European 
. another ‘ Parisus, 1582.’ An Erse translation w’as tongues, inclucling Polisli, Boliemian, Dutch, Ico- 
« brought out in 18()6; but the ‘Iliad’ appears to be lundic, and Roumanian. 

■ the more widely appreciated of the two. The com- Burns, in spite of his rustic dialect, has thir^ 
menta upon Homer run in much the same grooves teen closely printed columns, well thumbed, like 
as those upon Shakespeare ami, indeed, the other Byron’s ; witn several German and French trane- 
great poets. Thus we liavc the ‘Influence of his latinns, and a Swedish, published at Helsingfors. 
Poems on the Greek Nation,’ ‘ Tales from Homer,’ Shelley has some forty written pages, well 
the origin and growth of the poems, the ‘True thumbed, but few or no translators. , Tom 
Nature and Design of the “Iliad,”’ ‘Ulysses as Moore, on the contrary, is well translated, espNect 
delineated by Homer,’ ‘ Homeric Flora and ally ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ one published at Jonkoping. 
Mineralogy,* ‘ Tlxe Sense of Colour in Homer,’ AVordsworth, though occupying five well-thumbaa 
I the Topography of Troy, the Age of Homer, the pages, is apparently innocent of foreign traw 
original genuia of Homer, his post-epic or imita- lation, if we may judge from the Catalogue. 
live words, an '‘Apology for Homer, Homer and nyson has fifty written pages, and some djt 
Virgil, Homer and Dante, Homer and Goethe, poems, notably the ‘ Idylls,’ have appeared law 
t Isomeric Doubts,’, the ‘Pretended Tomb of leading European lanpagee, including HungarSIfc 
Homer,* and so forth. Spanish, Dutch, and Danith. LoJ^fellow 

Dante has a fraction of one volume to his share, nearly as much f pace, and a greater variety 
but the entries being all in close type, it does not transliitions. ‘Evangeline’ a favourite woxk^ 
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whicli, its many European editions, has 

been published in Portuguese at Rio de Janeiro, 
in Br^il, in German at Milwaukee, and French 
at Quebec ; vkile ‘ Hiawatha* has found its way 
into Kiieaian and Dutch, amongst other tongues. 
.Victor Hugo, however, is more polyglot still, and 
occupies fifty pages of the Catalogue. Scott, as 
poet and novelist, has two volumes to himself, and 
nas appeared in most of the European languages. 

Dickens has twenty printed columns, well 
thumbed, and a great variety of translators, in- 
cluding Hungarian, Dutch, liutheiiian, and others. 
Thackeray has thirty-two written pages and some 
scattered German, French, Italian, and Danish 
translations; but ‘Vanity Fair* in Spanish has 
' api^eared in Mexico (‘Lns Feria de las Vanidadas *), 
and there is a Schiedam edition of the ‘ Virginians.’ 
Bulwer-Lytton has fourteen printed columns and 
many European translations of novels or plays, 
including certain in Greek and Hungarian ; in 
France he appears to be particularly popular, 

• perhaps because of his official connection with the 
^ country. George Eliot has three printed columns, 
'and a translation or two in Gcriiian, French, and 
Italian. ‘ Silas Marnor,’ too, appears as ‘ A Raveloei 
Takacs* at Buda-Pesth. Charles Kingsley has 
only some twenty-four written pages, and but one 
translation, namely, the ‘ Heroes,’ in Greek. 


CHARLIE RANSOM. 

A STORY OP THE OIL COUNTRY. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. —CHAP. I. 

Upon the broad Western Continent, it is not 
the mountain fastnesses of Nevada or the rocky 
canons of Colorado, nor yet the sweeping plains 
of Nebraska and DakoUi, which alone furnish 
rough-and-rea<ly phases of human nature. Far 
removed from the Pacific coast, and within the 
bounds of a State whose easttirly limits form 
a portion of the Atlantic shore-line, there is yet 
to be found a peculiarly wild and out-of-the- 
way district known as the Pennsylvania Oil 
lElegions, or, locally, by its more familiar name 
of ‘ The Oil Country.’ 

True it is that there are few spots along the 
Alleghanies from which a man witli a fairly 
serviceable pair of legs miglit not, upon a day 
of average length, start out at sunrise and, before 
sundown, reach some point of civilisation marked 
by a railroad station or a post-office or at least 
a public highway. And yet in those same Alle- 
ghanies, Mr Bruin is still met far too frequently 
to be considered a rai'ity or to secure for him 
a welcome from the oilmen; while rattlesnakes, 
wild -cate, and other necessary evils of thinly 
populated territories alnund in rich profusion. 

In the Oil Country the perpetual and imminent 
danger from fire anP explosions of a most fearful 
and ^iar-mebiug character, deters all those not 
dependent upon the oil-wells for subsistence from 
filing within its limits ; while those who find 
it necessary to reei^ there and delve from day 
to day^ erect houses and other dwellings of 
d|ieftp and temfOraiy character. This^ latter 


course is pursued for two reasons. The first, 
because of the inability to effect insurance against 
fire, backed by the unpleasant knowledge that 
at any moment a huge conflagration may sweep 
away all their belongings. The second is the' 
ever-present possibility of the failure of the wells, 
which frequently run dry with appalling sudden- 
ness. Consequently, Pan Handle City enjoyed 
no reputation, either at home or abroad, for, 
elegant residences or massive business blocks. 
And the oil which rushed upwards from the 
score of scattered wells that formed the Pan 
Handle ‘field’ caught its first glimpse of the 
face of Mother Earth from no unfavourable point 
of view. 

The Tomhicken Valley was formed by two 
bold spurs of the Alleghanies, the ridges of which 
were lor a h)ng disUince about ten miles apart. 
Down this Valley, in a south-westerly direction, 
flow'cd a tributary of the AlVighany River — the 
Tomhicken Creek, navigable, except during the 
dry .season and in winter, for very small vessels. 
During the autumn montlis, after the full rains 
had replenished the stream, the Tomhicken be- 
came vc?ry much alive with light craft of every 
conceivable kind — barges, boats, punts, rafts, and 
one or two pigmy steam-tugs — conveying the 
summer output to the great refineries at Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo, and Nevv York, for the winter 
mancet There was no railroad yet in the Tom- 
hicken Valley, and the oil-producers of Pan 
Handle City were compelled to tike every pos- 
sible advantage of the fickle little river, along 
four miles of whose btuiks their wells were 
scattered. 

For six or seven years the Pan Handle ‘ field ’ 
had * held out,’ and, while there is nothing reliable 
about an oil-well, there was every ap})arent pros- 

S ect that the flow would continue for half-a- 
ozeii more years— -or longer. There were no 
‘gushers’ at ‘the City,’ so no one became, with 
astonishing rapidity, immensely rich. On the 
other haiul, so long as there was a living to 
be made from the slow but sure yield of the 
dirty, greasy fluid, none of the original settlers 
left the Valley, and the population remained 
steady. 

Gradually, a new idea dawned upon the more 
thoiiglitful ami)ng the toilers foi* oil at Pan 
Handle City. Some there were among those 
men who had brought with them, when oil was 
first ‘struck’ in the Tomhicken Valley, not only 
young wives, but babies and little toddlers. 
These during the intervening years had grown to 
girlhood and boyhood, and their ranks had been 
frequently replenished by new arrivals, so that, 
while the adult population had remained prac- 
tically at a stand-still, a considerable number of 
juveniles now looked to the Pan Handle wells for 
supiilies of bread and butter. Having recognised ' 
the fact that the children were increasiiij; in years 
and in numbers, the same thoughtful citizens read 
in that fact an important problem, which, to 
their credit be it said, they at once proceeded to 
solve. 

Hitherto, schoolhouses and churches had beeji 
deemed quite ns superfluous as gas-lamps^- or 
hansom cabs. But on the day following an im- 
portant after-dinner conversation, held near the 
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Jerrick of Well No, 4, between Tommy van Horn, 
Captain Peter Lamaon, and their ‘ pardners,’ Pan 
Handle City waa stirred from centre to circum- 
ference by notices nailed to the derricks of all 
.the larger wells. These notices, each of which 
Vras a counterpart of the others, were alleged 
to have emanated from the scholarly pen of 
‘Cockney Ted/ a diminutive Englishman of 
doubtful age, who gloried in the fact that he 
had graduated, at the tender age of twelve, from 
a worthy institution in London known as the 
Hoxton Ragged School. To hear some of his 
friends in the Valley — especially the women, 
who were staunch admirers of ‘Cockney Ted' 
— one might have been excused for supposing 
Ted to be a combination of Senior Wrangler, 
First Prizeman and Gold Medallist, with J3.C.L. 
thrown in. 

The important notice I’ead on this wise : 

Ralley round the Flagg, hoys ! — To the Citersnns 
of Pan Handell Citty.—A importint meutin to 
cliskuss the Skuld Quescliing will be belt in the 
barril bowse of Wei No. 4 on Satterdy iiite at 
Sevin o’clock. — Come Erly I Ivveryljoddy (^ome 1 

Well No. 4 was one of the hirgest in the Pan 
Handle ‘ fudd,’ and its owners, ‘Captain Peter 
Lainson and Company,’ did such a thriving busi- 
ness that they employed cooper.s to make and 
repair barrels exclusively for their own trade. 
For this work they had erected a spacious shed, 
known in ‘ the City ’ as No. 4 Barrel House. 

Upon the occasion of the meeting, one delight- 
ful midsummer evening, the Barrel House pre- 
sented an animated appearance. Some thirty or 
forty men wci’e there gathered together — a number 
which represented fully seventy dive per cent, of 
the voters of the settlement, and exactly one 
hundred per cent of those who appreciated the ^ 
advantages of even the most slender knowledge of 
the ‘ three i/s.’ There wcu'c no scats provided* 
beyond the heavy barred s, which were freely 
ntiliseil by those present, and none of the men 
removed their hats. But the best order prevailed. 
Captain Peter was voted to the chair by acclama- 
tion, his first olficial act being the appointment of 
Cockney Ted to the po.st of Secretary. Then 
Tommy van Horn, a shrewd Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, briefly and concisely explained the object of 
the meeting ; and the very interesting discussion 
of the subject which followed culminated, near 
midnight, in a series of resolutions which occupied 
the little Londoner all the da>- light hours of the 
following Sabbath in committing to a sheet of 
very oily wrapping-paper. The resolutions were 
in effect to subscribe money for a school and a 
teacher and to appoint a managing (kuumittee. 

The Committee lost no time in getting to work. 
The first assessment of two hundred dollars was 
speedily secured ; and three weeks after the 
meeting, a neat frame-lmilding stood four-square 
to the winds which sometimes swept acro8.s the 
Tomhipken Valley. When it was completed, 
Chairman-of-Committee Lamson said to a small 
knot of his confreres and constituents : ‘ There 
ain’t no frills Aor flounces nor owt o’ eech truck 
about it, but it '11 wear all the better fer thet 
«there, and don’t ypu ferget it ! Blame me if I 
don’t think it pretty near a dandy : there ’s a 
windey and a door on the outside ; and inside 
there’s a desk and a cheer fer the school marin, 


and benches fer the kids ; and, God blese my soul, 
boys, what could you wish for more V 

There really was nothing more to wish for, 
except — a teaclier, tlie securing of which rather 
necessary adjunct to a schoolhouse Was indeed an 
important, and not unpleasant, part of tke duties 
of the Committee, or such of its members os might 
be detailed to make the selection. 

Although there was no olficial custodian of 
Uncle Sam’s mails at Pan Handle City, there was 
an individual commonly accorded the title of 
Postmaster. This was old Steve Smiley, the pos- 
sessor of a team of sorry-looking mules, which he 
‘hitched up’ every Monday morning to his buck- 
board wagon, and so wended his way over the 
North Mountain to the post-oflice at Mesopotamia 
(h*o9s Roads, a village of some importance, about 
eight miles from ‘ the City.’ Steve was a combina- 
tion of carrier, parcels-deliverer, and postman, 
and his bu.sine.s.s was of such a steady and regular 
character that he had actually caused some cards 
to be printed at the office of the AJesopotamia 
Mirror which announced a scale of charges, 
ranging from twenty- five cents for the transporta- 
tion of a ‘ trunk, average size,’ to five cents for a 
letter or any number of hdtera for the samii 
addressee. The same card.s afibrded additional 
information to tlie effect that passengers by the 
buck boa rd—au<l Steve could only by close crowd- 
ing accommodate two besides him.self — would be 
charged the sum of * fifty cents for the round 
trip.’ 

For their letters the Pan Handle people were 
entirely dependent all the year round njx)!! 
Steve Smiley and Ids mules, because their scttle- 
meut was, for postal purposes, officially tributary * 
to the office at Mesopotamia Cross Roads. For the 
transaction of other business, including purchases 
of sundry supplie.s, the citizens invariably jour- 
neyed down the Tomhicken Creek so long as that 
unreliable ’aim would furnish waterway for the 
J'drolvim. (V. a pigmy steamboat which plied at 
irregular intervals between Oil City, on the Alle- 
ghany River, and Pan Handle City. 

But early in August, when Messrs Robinson 
and Van Horn were detailed by the Committee of ' 
which they were members to visit one or two 
centre.s of civilisation in seirnffi of a school teacher, 
the Tomhicken Creek was as dry as some of the 
old oil-wells, and Sndley’s wagon afforded the 
only means of leaving the Valley. So the two 
men secured the privilege of jolting their frames 
for a couple of hours by the side of old Steve, and 
at five oxdock in the morning started upon the 
first stage of their journey. 

Captain Peter, who had developed into nn edu- 
cational enthusiast, was at Smilev’s stable to see 
his colleagues start. Taking a hand of each of 
them lie gave them a piece of confidential and 
farewell advice : ‘ Now see here, boys. We ’ve got 
a slick hang-up little schoolhouse, what’s a credit 
to our people. What we want is a teacher te) 
match the building. We don’t want no old fogey, ; 
' dried up and a- wearing glasses, and' a-ketclling of 
UH all up when w^e make on grammatical breaks. 
Nor yet we don’t want no chit of a gal as fk only ^ 
jest out of school herself. We dcu/t want jAo 
stuck-up piece, nor yet we don’t want no dow^ 
female what ain’t got iiogatyle About ber. We : 
want a young woman what’s tolerably good-look- 
ing apd smoi't and a lady, but one as won’t mind , 
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being one of ub and making berself to home. 
What we want is a happy mejuin — that’s the 
word, Iwppy mejum : a school niarni as ’ll be a 
credit to herself, to the young iins, to the com- 
munity at Itfrge, and above all, to the School 
Commitfee.^ 

With which very fitting farewell ringing in their 
ears the travellers stai ted out. 

At Mesopotamia Cross Roads they embarked 
upon the regular daily coach for the ton-mile ride 
to Clipper Gap, whence they were able to take the 
railroad train to Bradford or any other of the 
larger towns in North-western Ponnsylvauia. 

Messrs Van Ihjrn and Robinson had been gone 
from Pan Handle City nearly two weeks, and 
Captain Peter Lamson, whose enthusiasm had by 
no means abated, was beginning to grow impatient. 
Not that he was disposed to criticise his absent 
colleague.s or willing to believe them at all 
dilatory, but he was very anxious to see the 
eehool started by the first day of September. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Captain Peter, 
arrayed in a very much soiled suit of rough bliuj 
ilannel, stood with his hands In his pockets eyeing 
his ‘pardners.* Said ‘pnrdners’ were repairing 
the little engine, and the Captain was ‘bossing the 
job ill other words, as the ‘pardners’ were well 
able to mend the engine without any ‘bossing,’ 
the Captain was simply loafing, a method of 

E nssing time wliicli by no means euitod Peter 
lamson. 

Wliile the Captain wiitched liis companions and 
wished for the speedy resumption of pumping 
operations, a man rode up on horseback, j'lie 
horseman v^as a stranger at Pan Handle City, 
though not entirely strange to Lamson, who had 
seen him about the hotel at Mesopotamia. He 
seemed to remember the Captain, too, for he 
shouted ; ‘A letter for you, Cap. !’ 

Lamson took the proflered letter, and, with 
much deliberation, turned it over several times 
before opening the envelope. At the end of 
perhaps ten minutes ho had deciphered the 
following communication : ‘ Friend Oae* — We 
have met with suksess. She is very smart and 
very plesint. We will all be home this eaveiiing. 
I send you this word in case you wish to make 
preperashuns. T. van Horn sends his riggards, 
and I am rispekfuly youre friend 

Edward Robinson.’ 

‘Guess you fellers can get along Hhout me?* 
said the Captain to liis partners as he prepared to 
leave Well No. 4. Receiving no reply, he moved 


leave Well No. 4. Receiving no reply, he moved 
away, followed by the messenger, leading the 
fidiade of a horse. 

‘ Hitch that there varmint,’ said Lamson to the 
dweller in Mesopotamia,* ‘ami come with me to 
my place. It’s purty nigh dinner-time, and my 
missis ’ll feed us noth.’ 

The man was nothing loth to accept the 
invitation, and, after fastening the animal to a 
tree-atum]i quickly caught up with Lamson, 

‘Two of the Pan Handle boys at your house?’ 
ftsked Captain Peter with some curtness. 

"Fes.’ 

‘ l4r.dy with ^em ?’ 

\ Young?’ 

‘Youbetl’ ' 

‘Opod -looking ?’ 

*WeH I should r«ruua*k !’ 


‘ Look like a schoolmarm ? ’ 

*Naw !’ 

‘ Wear glasses ? ’ 

‘Not much!* ' 

‘ Well,’ said the Captain, who began to feel both, 
satisfied and ciiiioiis at one and the same time — ’ 
‘Well, wdiat ii she, and what Mt she? Here, I 
guess you can spend a dollar when you get back 
home, can’t you ? ’ 

‘Cap.,’ said the man, who was a native of the 
Alleghanies, ‘ 1 don’t niver hcv nowt to do with 
wiiumin nor femahss of no kind, wdieerfor I ain’t 
no jedge. But I kin tell you this yere : she ain’t 
no slouch, thet ’s wliat she am*t : and she ’s a 
hummer, thet ’s what she in !* 

Captain Peter Lamson was a man over forty 
years of age. He was also a married man, blessed 
with a most worthy wife, whom he very much 
admired and esteemed. For liis wife, however— at 
least during the years he had spent in tlie Valley 
— the Captain ha<l never been known to shave 
himself on any day but SuikLi^^, and he had not 
worn his ‘store-clothes’ since liis last trip to Oil 
City. Yet, when the messenger from Mesopotamia 
had left, after partaking of a sumptuous dinner of 
corned beef and cabbage in Mrs Lainson’s kitclien, 
Captain Peter carefully manipulated his favourite 
razor, donned a white sliirt'and his best suit, and 
then walketl out to notify the other stay-at-home 
members of the C^Wimittee of the approaching 
event. 

Of course the Captain was Chairman of the 
School Committee, and naturally deemed it 
eminently right and proper that he should 
I welcome the ‘ scliuoliiiarm ’ with some show of 
I dignity— such, even, as a suit of black and a 
smooth face could lend him. Yet the (juestion 
still arises, rvould Captain Peter have sought to 
create so favourable an impression if the messenger 
had not reported the new teacher to him as ‘a 
hummer ’ and ‘ no slouch ? ’ 

It woiikl have required a powerful stretch of 
the imagination to speak of a street in connection 
wdth Pan Handle City, for the shanties and small 
houses w’ere dotted about with an utter disregard 
to anything like design. Still there wa.s an excuse 
for a thoroughfare through tlie settlement — a sort 
of W'ngon-track, which managed to include in its 
course the principal wells and the steamboat land- 
ing, and which finally left ‘ the City’ in a northerly 
I direction to form the Mesopotamia road. It w^as 
upon this substitute for a lioulevard that Captain 
Peter promeiiadeil, the while he cast frequent and 
anxious glances in the direction of tne North 
Mountain. 


WEI-Cin ; THE CHINESE GAME 
OF WAR. 

Wei-ch’i is a game which holds an absolutely 
unique position. It is the only pastime in the 
w'orld which stamps its devotees as men of mark 
and learning, the only one which requires suck 
exercise of perseverance and application of its 
results os to guarantee the possession of higli 
intellectual powers on the part of those who 
indulge in it. Considerable brain-power is «no' 
doubt demanded by whist or chess ; but either of 
these games can be played after a fasRion by 
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people who are anything but clever. Wei-chM in jiwt the same manner aa those* inside. The 
differs from thorn and from all other games of size of the board is not arbitrary. As we have 
skill cr chance in the fact that it is so difficult the game is {properly r.layed upon one formed 
f no .inKor. <* niiieteon hftes intersecting nineteen others, and 

of acqu rement as to debar any but persons of a ^ eon&ins H.ree hun- 

high order of intelligence from gaining “'ore than twenty-four little squares like those of 

the most elementary knowledge of it. The toiler chessboard. A smaller board than this may, 
cannot hope to be able to devote sufficient time however, be used, and to simplify our illustration 
to this difficult game to enable him to excel in of this brief description of Wei-ch’i, we have 
it; its acquirement is reserved for the man of chosen one containing but ten squares on each 
leisure, who can apply himself seriously to the A snmller board than this could hardly bo 

solving of its mysteries. And so Wci-ch’i i.s the ‘‘njpl^cd; one of any size between this and the 


game of the higher classes of Cluiiese society ; 
the masses cannot expect to attain to a know- 


full dimensions may be chosen, always provided 
that the number of squares on each of its sides 
i.s an even one. In a game played on a full-sized 


ledge of its intricacies. There is no likelihood of poard about three hundred men are used. From 


the careless or impatient man becoming a A¥ei-ch’i 
player. The game presents complications whieli 
could never he mastered by the careless, and 
requires an expenditure of time that would infal- 
libly prove too much for the impatient. Speaking 


ninety to ninety-five will therefore be required fop 
a game on our smaller board. 

The aim of the Wei-ch’i player is to surround 
with hi.s men as many of the intersecting points 
which the board comprises as he can. The fol- 


in a general wa>, it may he said that mily the lowing diagram shows a few examples which will 
^ r ,, 1 .. f ,, .. y , illustrate our meaning, and assist the reader to 

crea.u of tlie vast popnlatum of tbe Celestial . 

Ji.iii])ire are iV ei-ch i players ; and even among 

tlie highest in the hind many arc to be found who q — m — a 

have never succeeded in mastering this intricate 

ammsement, if, indeed, any such intellectual excr- : 

ciso can he called by so frivolous a name. 

To play Wei ch’i, and if possible play it well, <1— 

is the very summit of the ambition of hundreds 
of Chinamen. They struggle over the board day 

after day and week after week, fighting against 

the feeling of despair that must creep over every ~ ' 

one who attempts to conquer the rules of the x 

game, until at last the crooked jiaths look sti'aight p Y 

to them, the mysterie.s resolve themselves into a ^ II A n A 

shape tliat can be understood, and tliey are vic- 
torious. It is a proud moment in the life of a O Q — 

Chinaman when he can with truth call himself a ^ 

Wei-ch’i player. The knowledge of his acquaint- — O " 

ance with the famous game makes him feel tliat I ^ 

he is a personage of some importance, and he 9 y T~T 

looks down in a pitying way upon those of his 

friends who either cannot or will not place them- ^ O— ^ 

selves in a position to meet him over the many- ^ illustrates the case of a black man which 

squared board. is surrounded by four white ones. The point 

Wei-ch’i is played on a magnified clies.shourd occupied by black becomes white’s property on 
containing eighteen squares along each side, or his managing to surround it in this manner, and 
three hundred and twenty-four in all. The men he therefore takes the black man off the board, 
are usually made of marble, aud are shaped like Ihit tboujih white has thus secured a point, there 
those with which wo piny draus-ht-s. As in the 


Fig. A illustrates the case of a black man which 
is surrounded by four white ones. The point 


are usually made of marble, aud are shaped like Ihit thoujih white has thus secured a point, there 
those with which wo piny draughts. As in the 

latter game, they are coloured black ami white; idadng“"nr'on eLh of 

but, unhke draughtsmen, they do not move irom i„„neaiately neiglibouring points. It then 
one square of the board to another. Tlie players ^nly remains for him to put down another 
alternately place one of their men upon the board, man on the central point, and white is in turn 
Once a Wei-ch’i man has been put down, it must hemmed in, witli the result that Ids four men 
remain where it is placed ; that is to say, on one of may be taken up, tlu^ fujiuts occupied by them 
the points formed by the intersection of any two becqndng black’s jiroperty. 


lines of the board. The squares are not taken into 
con.sideration. at all. The game is played upon 
the points to which wc have just alluded, and 
which in a board containing three hundred and 
twenty-four squares number three liundrcd and 


Fig, B shows a better position than that o6cu- 


white’s being able to do much agaipst him iythm 
particular case. ^ 

In fig. 0, white has in(^aged to secure an im-' 


sixty-one. The points on the outside lines of the pregnable position. He has surrounded two. pointi 
board where other lines end, are brought into play entirely, and black is unable to surround 'him in' 
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turn, as to do this both of the ^aces now belong- 
ing to white must be filled. This can never be 
done in such an instance as we have under con- 
sideration, for ^a man must not btf placed among 
the enemy’s men unless the latter can be taken 
up then and there. One of the two spaces w’hich 
white has enclosed in fig. C must always remain 
open ; and so white may look upon himself as 
the gainer of two points if he manages to secure 
such a position as we have indicated. Of course 
this and other examples which we give here are 
not very likely to ever occur in u real game, at 
ail events in such a simple form ; for the sake 
of illustration it is imagined that the men sur- 
rounding any particular point have been allowed 
to take up the positions marked without any 
hindrance on the part of their opponents. 

Fig. D shows a white man occupying a point 
along one of the boundary lines. Three olack 
men only are required to enclose him, and if they 
are placed in the positions shown, the white man 
may be taken up, with tlie result that black 
becomes the owner of the point it occupied. 

Two men only are recpiired to capture a corner 
point, 08 is demonstrated in fig. E. 

In fig. F we have n similarly impregnable posi- 
tion to that shown in fig. 0 , only in the case of 
fig. F two more men are re(|uired than in tlmt 
of fig. 0 , as the points surrounded arc in the 
^ middle of one of the sides of the board. When 
* a player threatens to take up one of his opponent’s 
men he calls *I’ll eat you,’ in the same way as 
chess-players cry ‘Check’ when they menace the 
optKismg king. 

The Chinese attribute the invention of their 
game to Yao, one of their most famous emperors, 
who ruled over them more than four thousand 
years ago. Whatever may be the truth of this 
assertion, there is no question that Wei-ch’i has 
flourished among the Celestials for an immense 
time. Some of their writers who lived before the 
Christian era alluded to it in a manner which 
shows that it was then of great antiquity. 

A game goes on until neither player can put 
down a man without either placing it on a point 
belonging to his opponent, where it will be at 
once taken up, or filling with it uselessly a space 
which belongs to him already. When this stage 
is reached, it only remains to count the points 
enclosed by the men of either idayer ; whichever 
has succeeded in surrounding the greater number 
is the winner. There is no possibility of a drawn 
game, for as the board contains an uneven number 
of points, there must always be one left to fight 
over. 

Probably, there is no game in the world more 
difilcult of explanation than Wei-ch’i. But be- 
cause it seems hard to grasp the theory of the 
pastime from this necessarily brief of it, 

the reader roust not imagine that it is a game 
leading to more weariness than amusement. Not 
one Briton in a hundred, nay, in a thousand, 
would have the patience to make himself fully 
liiaBter of its intricaci^o,; but it is only necessary 
to see the rapt attention paid to it by the cleverest 
men ^ the Flowery Land in order to realise the 


|a<l^ tnat it must be a game possessing great merit. 
If any proof of this assertion is required, we have 
It in the far mater «attention paid to Wei-ch’i 
than to any other game by the more intellectual 
OMnese, It is not that they are without other 


games, and so take to this one for want of a 
better. Chess, dominoes, a variety of cord-games, 
and many others, are known to Chinaman, but 
none can dispute the supremacy of Wei-ch’i. 

THE WOOING OF ALPHONSE. 

Monsieur Alphonsb Th^vinet was sitting with 
his arms upon one of the small iron tables under 
the awning outside the Caf^ Victor on the Cours 
Boiledieu. A glass of cold coffee stood before 
him, which he stirred now and again with an 
abstracted nir. The buzz of conversation, the 
excited exclamations of piquet players, and the 
rattle of dominoes, rose all round him ; waiters 
in long white aprons flitted to and fro, laden with 
cups and glasses, serving the numerous customers 
who made the Victor their nightly rendezvous. 
It was eight o’clock on a warm July evening, 
and the company at the cafe was large ; but 
M. Alphonse Thevinet, sitting alone, buried in 
his thoughts, saw and heard njothiiig. For M. 
Alphonse was in love ! Yes, in love. He had 
become deeply epria with Miidemoiselle Adrienne 
I Mesnildot, daughter of the rich advocate, M. Jules 
Mesnildot, and the belle of Rouen. 

How he had BueceedeJ in falling in loVe 
with her is a question too subtle for us to deal 
with. He had never waltzed with Mademoiselle 
Adrienne ; hud never sat out dances with her in 
twilight bowers ; hud never even taken her down 
to dinner or played tennis with her. The last 
was indeed an impossibility, for lawn-tennis was 
a closed book to M. Alplionse. He had that 
afternoon met Madame Mesnildot and her only 
daughter at the band in the gardens at the Place 
Solferino, and had, as on previous occasions, sat 
with them, criticising the music and the passers- 
by, talking of the weather, the apj^roaching fes- 
tivities of La Fete Nationale, and the news fi’oin 
Paris. It was the ninth time he had thus met 
Mademoiselle Adrienne ; but never in the whole 
course of his acquaintance had he enjoyed so much 
as a two minutes’ tote-a-tete with her. Madame 
her mother was her constant duenna, and little 
walks and little talks with Mademoiselle by her- 
self were luxuries unknown to him. And yet at 
the moment we fiml him lounging over his cafe 
froid at the Victor he is actually engaged in the 
process called ‘making up his mind’ to propose 
in due form for Mademoiselle Adrienne’s hand. 
‘She is beautiful,’ said M. Alphonse to himself; 
‘she is amiable; she is nineteen years old; and 
Monsieur Mesnildot cannot give her less than 
eighty thousand francs for dot. Less ! Parhha^ it 
is impossible that she shall not receive one 
hundred thousand. My friend Monsieur Jules 
Bernier shall call upon Madame Mesnildot with- 
out delay. It is done ! ’ 

N<jw, it was a somewhat bold thing for M. 
Alphonse to say thus that ‘ it was done,’ inasmuch 
as M. Georges Thevinet, his father, had never 
even told him to look upon himself as affianced 
to Mademoiselle Adrienne or anybody else. But 
allowance must be made for M. Alphonse in view 
of the singularly happy attitude his only living 
parent adopted towards him. M. Georges Th^- 
vinet was a shipowner of large property ; and of , 
his three children, M. Alphonse Was the eldest 
and his favourite ; to Alphonse he gave an 
annual allowance of six thousand francs, and 
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denied him nothing he chose to ask. When, in 
accordance with the laws of the Republic, M. 
Georges* wealth was divided amongst his three 
sons, the share he had allotted to Alphonse, 
though apparently of value equal to those of 
his brothers, would in reality yield the largest 
income. —But we anticipate. 

M. Alphonse Thevinet, sitting over his cold 
coffee at the VirMrr was one of the best-looking 
young men in all Normandy, and everybody, him- 
self included, knew well that he was the best parti 
in the province. He was twenty -eiglit years of 
age, and stood five feet two inches in his socks ; 
his black hair, cut scrupulously to a uniform length 
of three-eighths of an inch, stood erect uijon a 
well-shaped head ; his moustache, though small, 
was a model of symmetry ; and his dress, from the 
high -crowned straw hat with ribbon la Tour 
Eiffel,* to his varnished boots, defied criticism. 
Mademoiselle Adrienne was fortunate indeed ; 
Monsieur and Madame Mesnildot could not but 
welcome such a ..suitor for their daughter ; and 
since M. Alphonse had decided to present himself 
in that capacity, her ha])piness was secured 
whether her views concurreil with theii's or not. 
A young French lady has no voice in these 
matters ; she is not consulted, and infinite possi- 
bilities of trouble are thus agreeably avoided. 

M. Alphonse sat smoking his cigarette and 
tasting bis coffee, now and then exchanging a bow 
with ail acquaintance ; but he made no attempt to 
enter into conversation, until a sliort stout man of 
five or six and thirty, with a siiKxjth pleasant face, 
came througli the flower-tubs wliich partially con- 
cealed the cafe doors from the public eye. Then 
M. Alphonse sprang up to meet him. 

* Aha ! it is you, my friend,* he cried. ‘ ( -ome ! 
ait here with me. 1 have business of impoi'tance 
to discuss.* 

M, J ulcs Bernier — for he, and no other, was the 
newcomer thus welcomed by Alphonse — suffered 
himself to be led to a seat at the table whence the 
latter had jiist risen. 

‘Vou will take something?* inquired M. 
Alphonse affectionately. 

‘A glass of* eaii auenfe,^ res]iondcd M. Jules 
Bernier with promptitude. 

TJie refreshiiient was speetlily placed befcu'c 
him ; and as he proceeded to break the sugar in 
his glass with the metal cruslier, he reverted to 
the worils with which his friend had greeted him. 
‘You have business of which to speak,’ he said. 
‘May I inquire its nature?’ 

M. Alphonse threw aside the end of his cigarette 
and leaned across the table, that he might not be 
overheard. ‘You know, doubtless. Monsieur and 
Madame Mesnildot, Jules, my friend V he began. 

M, Bernier sipped his glass with relisli and 
bowed assent. ‘Yes,’ he said; ‘1 have known 
them well from my childhood.’ 

‘You are then an intimate friend ?’ 

‘ Certainly ; 1 have the honour.* 

‘Then I have to ask of you a favour, Jules,* 
said M, Alphonse impressively. ‘1 wish to ask 
if you will accept' from me an errand of delicate 
nature to Madame Mesnildot ?’ 

‘Aha, Alphonse 1* and M. Bernier looked ency- 
^clopfiedias at that jjjcntleman. ‘You refer without 
d6ubt to Iktad’efnoisoUe Adrienne ? Is it not so V 
M. Bernier might have been guilty of winking, 
as be put this question, had ho known how to 


do it ; but he did not, so he accoiflpanied it by 
raising his eyebrows until they vaiiisned into his 
hair, which answered the same purpose, 

‘You are right, my friend,* responded M. 
Alphonse. ‘1 am ^pris with* Mademoiselle 
Adrienne.* He did not blush as he ’made the 
tender confession ; he had fallen in love on his 
own responsibility, and his independent spirit 
scorned a blush. 

‘And you wish me to acquaint Madame 
Mesnildot with your feelings V 

‘ If I may so fur task your friendship.’ 

‘You may, Alphonse. Monsieur your father 
has signified his consent, no doubt?’ 

‘ Why, no ! He is* 

‘He has not done so 1’ exclaimed M. Bernier in 
tones of horror. ‘You cannot possibly ask me to 
do this, when Monsieur ThtVinet has not given 
his permission V 

‘Listen to me, Jules, my friend, I pray. My 
father has ever been to me" the most indulgent of 
parents, and as he is presently travelling in the 
country, 1 feel assured that 1 may take his per^ 
mission as given.* 

M. Bernier shook his head. ‘Do I under- 
stand that Monsieur your father is as yet unaware 
of your intentions ? Nay ! 1 cannot say inten- 
tions ; your wishes ?’ The revelation of Alphonse 
had stunned M. Bernier. 

‘I repeat, .Jules, that 1 am so sure of receiving 
his consent, that 1 ask you to approach Madame 
Mesnihlot without delay. Will you perform this 
kind oflice for me V 

‘As you will,’ answered M. Bernier, drawing in 
his wrists and elbows and expanding his palms, 
with a shrug of the shoulders— ‘as you will. For 
my j»art, T am happy to serve you.’ 

’‘Then, if you will take breakfast with me at 
twelve o’clo(ik on Saturday, 1 will give you all 
particulars to satisfy Madame Mesnildot.* 

*8o soon, Alphonse?’ 

‘Ah, «Jui< , do not suggest a later day! Will 
your convenience permit that you cull upon 
Madame Mesnildot on Saturday?’ 

^l. Bernier had by no means recovered from 
the sljock of lieariiig that M. Georges Thdvinet 
was unacquainted with his sou’s intentions ; but 
on reflection, he decided that Alphonse was the 
best judge of bis own affairs, and tnat no responsi- 
bility would fall upon himself by accepting the 
po.st of ambassatlor. He therefore replied that it 
would give him pleasure to breakfast with his 
friend at mid-day on Saturday, and that ho would 
cull upon Madame Mesnildot afterwards. 

M. Alphonse embraced him with fervour, paid 
for their refreshment, and left the cafe to walk 
homewards. 

M. Jules Bernier was a man of his word, and 
punctually at noon on the appointed day he 
arrived ut M. TluA'inet’s house carefully armyed 
in evening dress in readiness to pay his formal 
call on Madame Mcsikildot immediately after 
breakfash 

Little passed between the friends during the 
meal, though they wei’e alone together. 
Bernier was busy with his knife and lor^ and 
though Alphonse ate sparihgly, his yiought3|]^t 
him silent No qualms of doubt as to the pre- 
cipitancy of the 8t<».p he was about ^ ti&e— by 
deputy — opprcs8t?d him. His faith in his fi^thera 
affecjion and generosily was too deeply rooteA 
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to bo <li8tiirbed by hia ungiven consent. But at 
times he ^vas couacious ol a mad yearning to 
follow the bold unseemly custom he had been 
told waa prevalent among the people of Great 
Britain, to.go in person to Mademoiselle Adrienne’s 
mother, and flinging himself on his knees at her 
feet, implore her to give him her daughter’s hand. 
But of course such an extraordinary proceeding 
was quite out of the question. Conventional 
usage, born of modesty, dictated that the principal 
should sit quietly at home, while a trusted family 
friend conveyecl the weighty petition to the 
beloved object’s mother. Alphonse had never 
heard that there are cases on record in which 
a young Englisliinan has taken upon him to 
address the girl of his choice herself without 
ever consulting the parents on either aide at 
all ; and if he had, lie wouhl not have believed 
it, even of Britons. The idea of doing such a 
thing never crossed his mind. • 

‘Vou have, I hope, made a good breakfast?’ 
he said to M. Jules as his friend drew the napkin 
from his collar with a sigh of content. 

‘Excellent; I thank you,’ replied M. Bernier. 
‘With your permission, I will liglit a cigarette, 
and you can inform me regarding your pecuniary 
position, that 1 may explain it to Madame 
Mesnildot.’ 

Keeping carefully in mind that he had taken 
his father’s consent for granted, Alphonse in- 
structed his friend to say that liis allowance when 
lie married would be twelve thousand francs per 
annum, and that he expected to inherit not less 
than half a million of francs at his parent’s death. 
He had nothing else to say, except that a life’s 
devotion would be Mademoiselle Adrienne’s, and 
he should be glad to learn whether her dot was 
not to bo one hundred and fifty thousand francs, 
and the furnished house on the Boulevunl 
Cauchoise, 

M. Jules Bernier elevated his expressive eye- 
brows as lie heard this. ‘ One hundred and fifty 
thousand francs, and that beautiful house — fur- 
nished, parbleu .^—on the Boulevard, is much to 
expect Alphonse, my friend,’ he said. 

‘ Nevertheless, you will say that, if you please,’ 
replied Alphonse. It was a mutter of business ; 
and Alphonse was no child. 

‘As you wish,’ answered M. Bernier with a 
shrug, as he rose from his chair and a<lj listed 
his cravat at the mirror. ‘ It is now half-past 
one o’clock. I will go to Madame Mesnildot’s, 
and return direct to you here, at perhaps three 
o’clock,’ 

‘I will await you in the saloiif said Alphonse 
with dignity, and he followed his friend to the 
door. 

We need not dwell upon the suspense of M. 
Alphonse Thevinet, or upon the eagerness with 
which he received his ambassador when he rc* 
appeared two hours later. 

‘ You were long gone/, he said breatlilessly. 
^ But do not delay ; tell me Madame Mesuildot’s 
reply.’ 

‘Her reply,* answered M. Bernier, with the 
smile /if one who loves to bring good news, ‘is, 
Ves^^She Assured me that Mademoiselle would 
^ overwhelmed with gratitude for her good 
ifortune, and that her dot would not be less than 
one hundred thousand francs.’ 

‘ And . the lamished^ house ? ’ queried Alphoi]^. 


‘ Madame said nothing of the house,’ answered 
M. Bernier. M. Bernier had done this kind of 
office before, and knew better than to drive 
bargains at the first interview. 

A cloud gathered upon the brow of Alphonse. 
He had persuaded himself that M. and Madame 
Mesnildot would have promised all he chose to 
ask, and he had demanded thus much, that he 
might make assurance doubly sure when he came 
to request his father’s permission to marry 
Mademoiselle Adrienne. He was disappointed. 

‘A hundred thousand is a small dot for 
Monsieur Mesnildot to give his only daughter,’ 
he said. 

‘I would couiLsel you to let that side of the 
matter remain for settlement between Monsieur 
your father and the parents of Mademoiselle,’ 
rtqdied M. Bernier. — ‘ When does Monsieur 
Tlu'vinet return to Kouen ? ’ 

Alphonse could not tell for certain. He was 
travelling in the country near Bordeaux, and hud 
no fixed address at pi’esent ; but, he expected him 
to return at the end of the month. 

‘Well, I will oiler you my congratulations, and 
take my leave for to-day,’ said M. Bernier. ‘ It 
has given me great pleasure to have had the 
honour of conveying your message to Madame 
Mesnildot.’ 

Alphonse hastened to express liis gratitude for 
the service his fi ieiid had done him ; the indebted- 
ness, he said with sincerity, was all on his side. 
Without Jules, he had been quite at a loss to 
address Madame Mesnildot ; thanks could not 
repay M. Bernier for what he had that day per- 
formed. He kissed Jules upon both cheeks as he 
bade him a<lieii, and having seen him depart, threw 
himself into a chair to dream of Mademoiselle 
Adrienne. 

Two weeks later, M. Georges Tlusvinct returned 
home from his travels, and was received with 
effusion by his son. 

‘I have news for thee, Alphonse,’ said the old 
gentleman as they entered the salon arm-in- 
arm. 

‘And T for thee, also,’ replied his son. ‘But 
first of all, give me yours.’ 

M. Georges Thevinet beamed upon Alphonse 
with paternal pride as he answered in impressive 
tones : ‘ 1 have found for iny son a wife. I 
promised my friend Monsieur Lagiierre that you 
shall espouse his daughter Mademoiselle Ola- 
risse.’ 

‘ Mademoiselle Clarisse ! ’ exclaimed Alphonse. 
‘ Sir, she is forty.’ 

‘She is but thirty-eight,’ replied his father in 
correction. 

‘She has a squint,’ said the son. 

‘She has Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Francs,’ said tlie father, fixing upon Alphonse 
a look in which affection and cupidity were 
happily blended. 

‘ It matters nothing,’ cried Alphonse ; ‘ for I 
love another.’ 

‘Eh ! What’s that?’ inquired’ old M. Thdvinet, 
w’ho was a little hard of hearing. 

‘But two weeks since, I received Madame 
Mesnildot’s sanction to marry Mademoisella 
Adrienne.’ * 

‘Then you must write and apologise for your 
mistake. 1 have already told you tliat you are 
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‘aflPanced to Matliinioiselle Clurisjso Luguerre,* 
replied M, Thevinet firmly. 

‘ Never !* cried Alphonse with a gesture of 
despair. 

. <But you are, I absolutely refuse to sanction 
your marriage to any one else. Mademoiselle 
Mesnildot will not receive one- third —mark me, 
boy ! — not one-third of the dot with which Mon- 
eieur Lagiierre will endow his daughter.’ 

‘ I care notliing for the dot^^ cried Alphonse 
wildly. (‘The boy is mud !’ muttered M. Thevinet, 
senior.) ‘I will marry no one but Adrienne, 
A-dri*enne.’ And at this point tlie feelings 
of Alphonse overcame him and he sobbed. 

Coercion, diplomacy, and persuasion were tried 
by M. Th(Winet in turn with barren results ; and 
finally there ensued a quarrel so violent that 
Alphonse packed up his portmanteau and left 
the house. 

‘To think of tlie boy’s contracting a matrimo- 
nial engagement without a word to me !’ sai<l 
M. Thevinet to himself as he retired that night. 
‘What on earth can have got into his head’^ 
What is the world coming to?’ 

‘To think erf my father giving away my hand 
like that !’ said Alphonse as he strode down the 
Jloulevnrd. ‘1 might as well be a Turkish slave 
at once I’ 

Fortunately, Alphonse had plenty of money in 
liis pocket, and he had soon installed himself in 
pleasant lodgings in the lloiileviird Jeanne <l’Arc. 
‘ It is indeed bicky,’ he said to himself as he 
unpacked hia clothes, ‘that I am over twenty-five 
years of age. Were I but a few years younger, 
the course I must pursue, i-epugriant as it is to 
iny filial feelings, would he close-d to me.’ 

Alphonse liad already decided to take such 
steps as would render his marriage without his 
father’s consent a legal union, tliuugli lie shrank 
from the process, ami chafed at the delay it woiiKl 
entail. Had he been under the age of twenty- 
five, his father’s refusal would liave bound him 
hopelessly, according to law. d'lic jtroch- verbal 
is a legal weapon denied young men below that 
age. IJut Alphonse, as we have already remarked, 
was tweiity-eighf, and he knew the power the 
law conferred u])on liim. 

‘I wish 1 had been an Englishman,’ lie said 
to M. Jules Bernier one evening a week later 
at the cafe. 

‘ Wliy so ?’ asked IM. Bernier. 

‘Could I not then marry Adrienne at once 
without my father’s consent?’ asked Alphonse. 

‘Certainly you might,’ replied M. Bernier. 
‘But were you an Englishman, yon would have 
other ihin^^s to consider, my friend. The lady 
might decline to marry you ; and Monsieur your 
father might exercise the brutal privilege of an 
Englishman, ami “cut you olF witli a shilling.” — 
No, no, Alphonse ; be thankful that you are a 
citizen of the Republic.* 

But Alphonse did not feel thankful or pretend 
to be 80 ; he said in meaning tones : ‘ I yesterday 
took the first step.’ 

‘You do not mean to say’ The rest of M. 

^Bernier’s speecH was spoken in an awo-struck 
whisper. 

Alphonse preseed-liis lips together and answered : 

It was true. On the morning of the previous 
day, a gentleman who pursued an honourable 


calling analogous to that of sheriltofficer, had 
waited upon M. Georges Thi'vinet with a docu- 
ment of portentous size in his hand, and 
demanded audieftce of that gentlema^ in the name 
of the Law. % 

‘What have you there?’ M. The'^vinet inquired 
of this official as he produced his paper, 

‘It is the jmck-verbal^ Monsieur. On behalf 
of your sou. Monsieur Alphonse Thevinet, do 
you consent to his marriage with Mademoiselle 
Adnenne Mesnildot?’ 

‘No, I don’t!’ replied M. Th<5viiiet with much 
asperity. 

The legal gentleman requested that he might 
be furnislied with a jien ; and having received it, 
wrote down !M. Thevinct’s answer with great 
care upon tlie document. ‘ I have the honour to 
hid you res[x'ctfully adieu, Monsieur,’ he said as 
he rolled up the paper and put it under his arm. 

‘ It will be my duty to call upon you once more 
ill a month’s time.’ 

‘ I fear yon will have the trouble of calling also 
a tliird time,* skid M. Thevinet, forcing himself 
to he calm. ‘ Is it not so ?’ 

'^I'he polite official sliriigged his shoulders in 
deprecation. * If Monsieur did not give his valued 
consent tlie second time the proch^i^crhal was pre- 
sented,’ he said, ‘doubtless it would be the wish 
of M. Alphonse to have it presented two months 
hence f(U* the third time,’ 

‘And thou?’ inquired M. Th(*vinet, who knew 
all about it, but was anxious for fuel to feed his 
wratli. 

‘ Why, then, if Monsieur withheld his permission 
j on being asked a third time, M. Alphonse would 
lx; legally able to marry without.’ The polite 
, elficial niude a profound bow and hastily with- 
drew. M. Thevinet’s anger had mastered him, and 
he appeai'ed about to vent it upon his visitor. 

Had M. Thevinet been an Englishman with an 
Englishiiiair: xiwer over his own property, he 
would most iuv vitably have sent for his solicitor 
and altere<l his will tliat day. But lie could not ; 
a French pareiil’s estate is, irrespective of his 
wishes, divided by the law amongst his children 
nr heirs at his demise ; so M. Thevinet could not 
enjoy that remote satisfaction. However, he did 
tlie next best thing. He wrote to Alphonse, and 
tohl him that until he returned to hia roof, peni- 
tent and prepared to marry Mademoiselle Laguerre, 
he shoum give him only the barest pittance 
upon which to exist. ‘If you think,’ wrote the 
indignant father, ‘that Monsieur and Madame 
^lesiiildot will aecejit a penniless suitor for their 
daughter, the legal steps you have taken to set 
the iiece.ssity for oldaining my consent aside, will 
have serveil their end. But 1 doubt whether in 
your new position you will receive the welcome 
which they accorded yonv representative, M. 
Bernier. 1 should advise you to think this over 
at your leisure.’ 

When Alphonse receiv'td this letter, lie recog- 
nised the weakness of his case, and proposed a 
compromise. If his father would not call upon 
liim to marry Mademoiselle Laguerre for three 
years, lie on his part would renounce his intefcion : 
of marrying Mademoiselle Mesnildot « WouluM 
TheWinet receive his sorrowing son upon infie i 
terms ? • i 

The language ir, which the old gentleman iu- 
diilgei^ when his son’s answ^ reached him was 
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dreadful to liear. He would agree to no con- 
ditiona wliatevel*, and Alphonse might take his 
choice— Mademoiselle Clarisse, or poverty in soli- 
tude until thf end of his father^s lifetime. He 
wrote at .once directing his son tofchoose,' remind- 
ing him that this was the sole favour he had 
eve^ asked in return for all he had done for him. 
It was a powerful and pathetic letter ; the heart 
of Alphonse was touched by it, and he gave way. 
After a bitter struggle with self, he made ly) 
his mind to obey his father ; he sent the shcriff- 
oiBcer his fee, and dii*ccted him not to serve the 
procks-verM again ; repacked his portmanteau, 
jmd went home in a cab. 

How old M. Thevinct called upon Madame 
Mesnildot and explained that M. Jules Bernier’s 
visit had been paid under a misapprehension ; and 
how Madame Mesnildot said she was sorry, but 
th^t it didn’t matter, because she had not men- 
tioned the subject to Adrienne yet, it boots not 
tb tell. We have only to conclude the history of 
the wooing of Alphonse by the bare statement 
that his father took him down to Bordeaux a 
month afterwards, stood over him while he agreed 
to the promesse tie imriai/e which Monsieur le 
Notaire had prepared, and saw him espouse 
Mademoiselle Clarisse Laguerre at tbe hareaii of 
Mcmaiour le Maire. Mademoiselle Clarisse pro- 
mises to be a model wife in all respects, and 
everybody is contented and happy. 


IS OUR CLIMATE CHANGING ? 

The question whether the present climate is con- 
stant is one much discussed by scientists. While 
with meteorologists the constancy of our climate 
ds to a certain extent an axiom, geologists, geo- 
graphers, and hydrographers beg tx) differ. The 
controversy was brought before tbe meeting of 
German geographers recently held at Berlin, in 
a paper prepared by Professor Bruckner, of Bern. 
Dr Bruckner, on the whole, leans to the 8i<le of 
the geographers, who hold that a change of climate 
has been observed within historic times ; aud he 
substantiates their views by a powerful array of 
facta. All scientists are agreed as to a change of 
climate from the Tertiary to tlie Glacial period, 
and from the latter to the present day ; but, as 
observed, the difference of opinion begins with 
historic times. 

The dispute between the two parties entered 
upon a new phase when the meteorological mate- 
rial regarding the changes of temperature within 
longer periods was begun to be examiued. The 
fluctuations in the glaciers of the Alps seem to 
point towards a variation of the climate. The 
changes in the mass of Alpine glaciers are governed 
^hj rainy and cold, as well as by dry and warm, 
periods. A similar variation in those periods is 
shown by hydrographic observations on the Black 
Sea^ the Caspian, and the Baltic, which agree with 
penods of high or low water levels. Meteorolog- 
ical observations wh'^h have been taken at six 
hundred meteorological and hydrographic stations 
by n^y thousands of observers, present us with 
a^^lfeture of the fluctuations . of climate on the 
wnole earth. Those observations have determined 
the changes of rainfaH from Scotland over Central 
Europe to the eastern ^ores of the Old World 
and in America> We learn from the curves, taken 


that, in the present century, much rain fell during 
the twenty years 1840-60, that the succeeding 
decade (1860-70) was dry, and that the next 
(1870-80) was wet. Although the maxima and 
minima of those periods were not absolutely, 
equal, the curves show that no maximum 
fell in a minimum territory, or that tbe con- 
trary took place. Exempt frcmi this general rule 
were only a few territories, such as Lower Italy, 
Sicily, Southern Spain, and the east coast of 
America, wbicli are influenced by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The fluctuations became more accentuated 
the farther they penetrated into the interior of 
the Continent. Besides the length of time during 
which rivers are frozen over, the direct curves of 
temperature of the several years supply further 
material for the cliaiiges of climate ; and in this 
direction it is found that the fluctuations in the 
curves of the temperature coincide with those of 
the rainfall. Those fluctuations may be followed 
as far back as the last century ; for Kussia, back 
to 1700; and for the Caspian Sea, even as far back 
as 1685. Most interesting and conflrrning results 
are supplied by the registers kept of the time of 
tbe wine-liarvests in France and Switzerland, 
which are more numerous after the year 1500; the 
records of one nation thus acting us a check upon 
those of the other. In cool and damp years the 
grape ripens later, in warm and dry seasons earlier. 
Those clianges coincide with great fluctuations of 
temperature. 

11 we now inquire into the final cause of those 
changes and fluctuations, an explanation is sup- 
plied in the case of tbe rainfall oy the conditions 
of the air-currents and their variations, which 
are again dependent upcni air-pressure. In dry 

E eriods the ])ressnre is greater on land, and rises to 
igli proHsniH; ; while its diminution in wet years 
permits the sea to exert a greater influence by 
its cooling and fructifying action. Independently 
of th(i interest with which those problems of 
nature are followed by scientists, fluctuations of 
climate are of profound practical importance ; for 
time.s of famine and plenty, of depression and 
prosperity in trade and industry, are dependent 
on and regulated by the rising'' and falling of 
rivers and lakes, and the dearth and abundance 
of rain or sunshine. 


RONDEL. 

She came to me when Spring was in tlic land ; 

I could not separate her from its flowers ; 

She was inwoven with the budding hours 
■When Summer’s dainty leafery is planned. 

We stood a day or two on Friendship’s strand, 

As rightly met ns April sun and showers : 

She camo to me when Spring was in the land; 

I could not separate her from its flowei's. 

And though we go not hence linked hand in hand, 
Nor as a gentle friend my life she dowers, 
Lent-Iilies will recall those rides of ours ; 

I '11 wiy, when primroses their buds expand : 

* She came to me when Spring was in the land.* 

Menik MuitiEL Dowie. 
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WOUKING-HOUR8 ABROAD. 
There lia.s lioeu of late so much agitation uiid 
discussion as to wliat does, and what does not, 
constitute u fair day’s work, tliat the Reports of 
Her Majesty’s repiesenlatives abroad, with re.speet 
to the hours of labour in Europe and the Vnited 
StatCvS, come to hand very opportunely, and affonl 
convenient means of comparison witli the lunirs 
of labour that prevail among ourselves. 

So far as regards law.s regulating the number of 
hours a nmn shall work, the gi-eat majority of our 
representatives in foreign lands have tlie same 
story to tell — that such laws are non-existent. 
Of the dilferent states forming the Empire of 
Germany, none have any special eiiaetments on 
the subject, the Imperial legislature alone being 
competent to dt^'ll with it, and that body Inis left 
adult labour entirely unfettered, except in for- 
bidding tbe employmiMit of women in certain 
kinds of work, and enacting tb/it employers may 
not compel their workmen to ply tlieir vocations 
upon Sundays or feast-days, only where the 
special nature of an industry precludes the work ■ 
being postponed or interrupted. In 188(1 the 
Belgian Labour Commission pronounced against 
any legislative iiilerferenec with the freedom 
of working-men. Neither in Sw’eilen, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Spain, Poi’tngal, Russia, Italy, 
Greece, nor Turkey has tlie idea of lixiiig the 
limits of a working-day by law been entertained ; 
while the Roumanians, Bulgarians, Servians, and 
Montenegrins, if they agree in nothing else, are of 
one mind as to leaving masters and men to make 
such arrangements os they deem best for their 
interests. 

* Very little information is vouchsafed a.s to the 
actual working-hours in the countries where 
freedom of contract remains unchallenged ; but 
we are not left quite in the dark. Wc learn that 
a Turkish working-day lasts from sunrise to’ 
sunset, with certain intervals for refre.shrneiit and 
pcpo^fe. In Montenegro the day-labourer begins 
work between five and six in the morning, 
knockfl off at eight for half an hour, w'orka on 


till noon, rests until two, and then labours on 
until sunset. ’J'his is in .summer. In winter, be 
commences working at liaU-pa.st seven or eight, 
rests from tw'elve to one, and wojks uninter- 
ruptedly from that time to sunset. The rules 
re.spectiug skilled labour are theoretically the 
same, but considerable laxity ])rc5vuils in practice. 
In Sorvia tbe principle of individual coavcnienco 
rules in every ( ase. In Portugal from sunrise to 
siiii.s(?t is the usual length of the wc*rking-dny. 
With lield labourers and workmen in the building 
trade the .summer woi‘king-day begins at half-past 
four or five in the morning and ends at seven in 
the evening, two to lliree hours’ rest being taken 
in tbe iuid<lle of the day. lu winter the hours 
are from half- past seven to five, with a shorter 
interval of ri'pose. In manufactories the rule 
is twelve hoio ' in summer and ten in winter, 
with an hour moi a half allowed for meals. 

Ehiven hours is the average day’s labour in 
Belgium ; but brewers’ men work from ten 
to seventeen hours ; brickmakers, sixteen ; the 
cabinetmakers of Brussels and Ghent are often 
at work .‘seventeen hours a day ; trannvny drivers 
are on <lnty from fifteen to seventeen hours, with 
an hour and a half off at noon ; railway guards 
.sometimes know what it i.s to work nineteen and 
a half hours at a stretch ; and in the mining 
districts women arc often kept at tniek-loading 
and similar heavy labour for tliirteeii or fourteen 
Lours. 

The normal work-dny throughout Saxony is 
thirteen liouis, with two hours’ allowance for 
meal-taking. In Ba«leu the medium duration of 
labour is from ten to twelve hours ; but in some 
cases it fur exceeds tliis, often rising to fifteen 
hours in stoneware and cltina works and cotton 
milks ; in sawmills to seventeen hours ; while tho 
workers in the sngar-refincrie.s, where tbe shift- 
By.stem is in vogue, work for twenty-four Loire* 
and then have twenty-four hours free ; jind in 
many of the Baden factories Sunday- work iff tlf 
rule. In Russian industrial festablishments, the 
differencej in the working-hours is something 
extraorclinary, varying from sit to twenty. *It 
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is remiirkuble that these great divergeuccs occur 
ill the same branches of industry witliin the same 
inspector’s district, and amon^.; establishments 
whose prodifce realises tlie same market price.’ 

The only European states in which the law 
controls, or pretends to control, tlie dispo.^^al of a 
grown man or woman’s time are Austria, Switzer- 
land, and France. In the first-named, the factory 
hand must not work more than eleven hours a 
day, exclusive of an hour and a half for refresli- 
luent and recuperation ; and in mines the actual 
working sliift is limited to ten hours ; but these 
rules are liable to modification with the joint 
consent of the Minister of the Interior and the 
Minister of Commerce ; while in special cases the 
' Industrial Ollicer of the district is empowered 
to permit a temporary increase in the working- 
hours for a period of three weeks or less. A pei*- 
maneut extension of time has fur some reason 
been given by ministerial ordinance to spinning- 
niills and silk factories, by which the houi’s of 
labour have been lengthened to twelve and 
thirteen hours respectively. 

In Switzerland, a normal working-day must 
not exceed eleven hours, with one hour’s interval, 
conifa’is^id between the hours of live a.m. and 
fight r.M. during the months of .lime, July, and 
August ; and between six a.m. and eight r.M. 
(luring the remainder of the year, the time to 
be regulated by the town-clock. On Saturdays 
and holidays the woikshop.s must be closed two 
liours earlier. Exceptional and teinpoi’ary pro- 
longation of the working-time is obtainable in 
cases of necessity, ‘but not simply to suit the 
convenience of the employer.’ Sunday labour, 
except where it is absolutely nccessaiy, i.s j>ro- 
hibited altogether ; and under no circumstances 
is feminine labour permissible on that day. On 
ordinary days any woman having a household to 
look after is free to leave the shop one half-hour 
before the mid-day rest. 

The hours of adult labour in France are 
regulated by a series of decrees, the earliest of 
which, promulgated in 1848, enacted that the 
working-man’s day in manufactories and mills 
«hall not exceed twelve hours of ‘eflective labour.’ 
In 1861 another decree exempted certain occuj»a- 
lions from the limitation ; and in 1886 it was 
officially laid down that the twelve hours’ limit 
was confined to such manufactories and mills as 
were moved by fimchinery by day, or machinery 
in motion by day and night without extinction of 
fires ; and that no workshops employing less than 
Iwenty-one hands in any one shed came under 
the law of 1848. Of the six or seven million 
people oariiing daily* wages in France, not more 
than a million are computed to be subject to the 

f visions of that law ; indeed, the Inspectors of 
tones only record three hundred and fifty-nine 
usand adults, of whom forty-one per cent, are 
women ; and it miy be accepted that Frenchmen 
hi factories pass at least fourteen out^of every 
twenty-four houfs in the factory ; whije the 


workers outside, such as carpenters, masons, and' 
labourers, work for any number of hours inclina- 
tion may prompt or necessity compel. 

The United States are by no means united 
on the subject of labour legislation. Most ot 
them are content to leave it alone. New York 
pronounces eight hours a legal day’s work for all 
classes of mechanics, working-men, and labourers 
— excepting those engaged in farm and domestic 
labour, or in the operation of street surface or 
elevated railroads within the limit of cities of 
more than a hundred thousand inhabitants ; ten 
hours’ labour within twelve consecutive hours, 
with a reasonable time for meals, constituting 
a day’s work with the last mentioned. Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, California, and Indiana 
reckon the legal working-day at eight hours ; in 
I Michigan, Rhode Islaiul, Maine, Florida, and 
I Maryland it is two hours longer ; but the clauses 
in all enactments of the kind contain the dis- 
tinctive proviso, ‘unh‘ss otiwirwise ngi’eed an 
addendum which doubtless owes its being to the 
fact that by the American C.J(jnstitution the several 
States are ])roliibite(l from passing any laws im- 
pairing the obligation of c’()ntracts. Law or no 
law, it comes to the same thing with those con- 
cerned. As evi*ry where else, so in America, the 
length of a working-day varies in dill'ereiit trades 
and callings, ranging from eight to sixteen hours ; 
but as .a general rule, ten hours is the working- 
day of the I'liited Stales. 

As will b(i s(?en from the above statistics, the 
position of our workmen at liomc may compare 
favourably with that of workmen abroad. Of 
course this j’emark does not a))]>ly to .syiocial 
classes of our wenkmen, such as those who serve 
the needs of the travelling ]>ublic, and whose 
hours are in many cases unqiiestionuhly too long, 
Tlie skilled artisan at home, as well as the ugri- 
cultural labourer, appear, however, when com- 
parcil with their contemporaries on the Continent 
and in the States, to be in a much bettei’ position 
as regar«ls houi*s of hdjour. 

1 

! A DEAD RECKONING. 

CHAUTEK XVII. 

Foil the first few moments after Picot’s startling 
confession had fallen like a thunderbolt among 
those assembled in the justice-room of Cummer- 
hays, the silence was .so intense that, to use a 
common phrase, a pin might have been heard to 
drop. Every eye was focussed on the mountebank, 
who stood on the spot wliere lie had risen, erect 
and very pale, his .eyes glowing in their deep 
orbits like live coals, and pressing his soft felt hat 
with both hands to his breast. Suddenly there was 
a slight commotion close to where the magistrates 
were sitting ; the strained silence was broken, and 
all eyes turned as with one accord. The lady iif 
black, she who was said to be the wife of the 
accused man, had fainted. But Margeiy’s strong 
arms had caught her ere she fell. Another woman 
in the body of the court at once hurried to her 
help, and between them the unconscious yoimg 
wife was carried out . • , », 

‘ Place that man in the dock,* said the* red- 
faced mngisU*ate, ‘ and alloiv the other prisoner to 
be seated.’ 
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• P’cot Btcppcd quietly forwiuxl of liia own accord, 
the people near making way for him with wonder- 
ful alacrity, and placed himaelf on the spot tlie 
magistrate had indicated, a couple of constables 
stationing themselves behind him as he did so. 
Tlien the clerk put certain questions to him, which 
Picot answered without a moment’s hesitation. 
When these came to an end the entry on the 
charge-sheet stood us follows ; ‘Jules Picot. Age, 
forty-three. Native of Prance, Profession, acro- 
bat. No fixed place of residence.’ 

Then the inngistj-ate, clasping the fingers of one 
baud in those of the other, and resting thein on 
the Uihle in front of him as he leaned forward a 
little, said: ‘Jules Picot, you have confessed 
openl 3 ^ and in public to the cominissiou of a most 
heinous and terrible crime. Such being the case, 
we have no option but 'to detain you in custody 
while inquiries are being made as to the truth 
or falacdiood . of the extraordinary statement just 
volunteered by you. Any further statenuoit 3 ’ou 
may chouse to make we will of c<iurse listen to ; 
hut, at the same time we must caution you that 
anything you may say will l>e taken down and 
used us evidence against you (jlsewhere. Is it 
your wish to make any furtlier .statement, or is 
it not ? ’ 

‘ Ma foi, inon.sit'iir,’ answered Picot, with a 
slight shrug, ‘that i.s what 1 am here for — to 
make what 3 "(ju call statements, to tell the truth, 
to prove that thi.s geiilleman is innocent, and that 
J, dales Picot, and 1 alone, killed Otto von Hos(!u- 
berg.’ He paii.sed, and in the hush that followed, 
the rapid scratching of l.he clci'k’.s p(m an it raced 
over the ])aper was clearly audilde. Tlie pencils 
of the two reporters who .sut in a litthi box beh^w 
the clerk moved at a more deliberate jrnce. One 
of them even found time to make a fuidive sketch 
of Picot on a blank page of hi.s jiote- book. 

It wjis so evident tlie pri.soner had something 
more to sny that no one bi’okc the silence. 

‘Eight yeari^ ogo, mon.sieur,’ he began in a low 
clear voice, ‘ 1 had a wife, a daughter, and a son. 
Now 1 am alone. I wa.s li\ing in Paris. No man 
could liave been more happy than 1 was. .Ste- 
phanie, my daughtei’, liad an engagement at the 
Cir(|iie de ITliver. She was beautiful, she was 
good. In ap evil hour .she attracted the attention 
of the Baron von Ito.seidxTg. He followed her 
everywhere ; ho gave lier rich presents ; ho even 
went so far as to promise to make her his wife — 
8Ctfl&at that he was 1 Of all this I knew nothing 
till afterwards. One day Stephanie doe.s not come 
home. 1 make inquiry for her. She has (led. 
Voii liosenberg, too, has di.sappeared. They have 
fled together. Prom that day 1 never saw Ste- 
phanie more.’ Again he pairsed, and although 
lihere was no trace of emotion in his voice, it may 
be that the hidden depths of his being were 
profoundly moved. 

‘A little while later, nm pauvre !Marie died. 
She had been ill a long time ; but what killed her 
was the loss of Stephanie. Ah yea ! After that, 
Henri and I set out, wandering from place to 

I ilace, not caring much where we went, but ulwaj^a 
ooking and asking for Von llo.senberg, because I 
went to demand of him what has he done with my 
child^ All at onctj T discover him. It was at the 
house of this gentleman, Monsieur Brooke. Next 
day they tel! me that he has gone away back to 
his own country, and they know not when he will 
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return. But I wait and wait while one week go 
away after anotlier, and at length he come.s back. 

1 hide myself in the wood. T climb into the thick 
branches of a tree, and stay there hour after hour 
till he shall be alone. At length I .see him eoming 
down tlie patli that leud.s from the house to the 
chrdet near the wood. He whi.sUos us ho coint»s, 
and lie is alone. I wait a little while, then 1 
come down Iroin the tree and walk up to the 
c-.halet. The Baron is standing up, examining a 
pisic.J—a pi.stol with inlay of ivory and guld, and 
with fitrarige ligurea luai’kod on it. On the table 
close by is u heavy l iding-vvhip. He has not heard 
my fooi.st(q)s. I enter-, and he starts and stare.s. 1 
make him a ])rofoinid bow, and say : “ Bonjour, 
Monsieiii- le Baron. My name i-s Jules Picot, and 
1 come to demand fi‘oni you what you have done 
wil.li my daugliler Stephanie.” He still stares, 
and .seeiij.s to hr? thinking to himself how he shall 
aii.swer me. At last hC says: “1 know nothing 
whatever of your daughter ; and if 1 did T should 
declim; to tell you.” “ She left. Paris in your com- 
pany,” 1 reply. “ Po.ssildy so,” he answers with 
an evil sneer. “ Monsieur, 1 rc]jeat that I am her 
father. I seek for her everywhere, but cannot find 
her. You, monsieur, if you choo.se, can give me 
some clue by which J may be able to trace licr. 
Her mother i.s di ad, and 1 have no other daiigliter. 
Tliiiik, meiisie.ur-- think’.” He laughs a hiiigli 
that makes me long to spring at his tliToat and 
str.'iugle him. “I altogether refuse to give you 
! auy information whatever about your daughter,” 
j he says. “How, monsieur, you refuse!” I say 
as T draw a step or- two nearer. He has laid the 
pistol on the table by this time, and his finger^ 
now .shut on the handle of the riding-whip, 
“Then yon are a coward and a villain,” I con- 
tinue ; “ and I .s])it in your* face, as I will do again 
and again whenever T meet you. 1 have found you 
now, and 1 will follow you wherever you go.” 
He replies oid : hj seizing the whip, hissing it 
quickly througii the ail*, and bringing it down 
with all his strength round my liead and slioul- 
ders. Strange lights dance before my eyes ; there 
is a noise in my ears as of falling waters. The 
pistol i.s close to my hand ; 1 grasp it ; I fire. Von 
Ko.sciiberg falls witliont a cry or a word. I fling 
the j)istol away and walk quietly back through 
the wood.s. Ad I reach the village, Avhere my hoy 
i.s aw'aitiug mo, the church clock strikes seven. 
The evening is that of the i^8th of J line.’ 

He ceased speaking as «|iiietly and impassively 
as he had begun : lie might have been reading 
.something from a iiew.spHper referring to some 
other man, so little ap]>arent emotion did he dis- 
play ; yet his hearers felt instinctively that he wa.s 
speaking the truth. 

‘ Wliat you have just told us,’ said the magis- 
trate, ‘ will be taken down in writing ; it will ! 
afterwards be read over to you, in order that you j 
may make any additions or corrections that you 
may deem necessary ; and Joa will then be asked : 
to affix your name to the document. You will ; 
have no objection to do so, J presume ? ’ 

‘To write my name on tlie paper, is that wjjat 
monsiour mean.4 ? ’ 

‘ Til at is what I mean.’ " j 

‘ Oertaiiiement, monsieur, I will write my nam^ 
Why not r • 

‘ Then for the present you arc remancM.* 

Piegt iooked round with a puzzled air ] but one 
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of the constables touched him on the shoulder and 
whispered, ‘Come this way.’ 

He turned to obey, and as he passed Gerald the 
eyes of the tivo men met. Gerald’s hand went out 
and gripped that of the mountebank. ‘ 0 Picot ! ’ 
Wits all his lips could utter. The mountebank 
stroked the back of Gerald’s hand caressingly for 
a moment while a strangely soft smile Hi tted across 
his haggard features. * Ah, monsieur, you and la 
belle madume will be ha])|)y again,’ was all he 
avid. Next inouieut he had passed out of siglit. 

Gerald was now replacetl in the dock ; and one 
of the magistrates, addressing him, said that 
although, on the face of it there seemetl little 
reason to doubt tlie truth of the singular narrative j 
to which they had just listened, it would liave to 
be confirmed by ample iminiry before it could be 
accepted and acted upon. ' Metanwhile, ho regretted 
to say Afr Brooke would have to remain in cus- 
tody. But on the morrow, or next day at the 
latest, both prisoners would be transferred to 
King’s llarohl, Avhen the amplest investigation 
would doubtl(iS8 at once take place. With that 
the prisoner was removeil. 

Before going buck to his cell, Gerald was allowed 
to see his wife for a few minutes. The meeting 
waus almost a silent one ; words would come after 
a time ; just now their hearts overflowed with 
a solemn thankfulness, the roots of which struck 
deeper titan speech couhl fathom. 

As soon as Picot readied the cell allotted to 
•^hini, he asked to b(i su[)plied with a cup of coHee, 
after which he lay down on his pallet vnth the air 
of a man thorouglily wearied out, and in a few 
minutes was fast asleep, lie slept soundly till 
aroused some three hours Inter, when he was con- 
ducted to a room where he found one of the 
magistrates, the clerk, the governor of the jail, 
and two other officials. Here a paper, which had 
been drawn up from notes taken in the justice- 
room, was read over to liim. After having caused 
it to be corrected in one or two minor particulars, 
he affixed his name to it ; and liis signat ure having 
been duly witnessed, he was recoiiducted to his 
cell. 

^ About eight o’clock, after the gas had been 
lighted, he asked for pen, ink, and paper, and a 
email table to write on. These having been 
supplied liiin, he sat and wrote, slowly and labo- 
riously, for nearly a coupU* of hours, finally 
putting what he had written inside an envelope 
ami sealing and directing it. Then, after havin^ 
taken off nis shoes and coat, he wrapped himself 
ill the blanket which had been supplied him and 
lay down to sleep. The gas was lowered, and 
silence reigned throughout the prison. Once 
every hour during the night a warder went the 
round of the cells and peered into each of them 
that was occupied through a grating in the door. 
All through the night Picot appai’ently slept an 
unbroken sleep. When the warder visited him 
ut one o’clock he founM that he had turned over 
and was now lying with his face to the wall, after 
which he seemed never to have stirred between 
om visit and another. At seven o’clock another 
^rder, who had just come on duty, went into his 
to rouse him. To his dismay, he could not 
succeed in doing so. He turned the unconscious 
man over onhis bafi&k, and then the drawn, ghastly 
lace told its own tale. 

‘ Ah,’ remarked the doctor, who was quickly on 


the spot, as he held up to the light a tiny phial 
only about half the si/.e of a man’s little finger 
and smelt at its contents, ‘five drops of this 
would kill the stronge.st man in three seconds.’ * 


LAST YEAR’S RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

The year 1888 was distinguished by a happy 
immunity from any serious railway tragedies. Of 
minor accidents there were, of course, enough 
and to spare ; but no wholesale disaster marked 
the railway annals of the year. Alost people, we 
imagine, will be surprised at the figures returned 
to the Board of Trade up to December 31. 

I Thirty- five collisions between y)assenger trains, 
resulting in one death -and two hundred and 
seventeen injuries; and lifty-four collisions be- 
tween passenger and goods trains, resulting in 
nine deaths and two hundred and ninety-two in- 
juries, seem to represent aboKt as much security 
for railway travellers, so far as this head of 
accidents is concerned, as we are ever likely to 
attain in llils most imperfect disj»ensation. The 
most that we can hope is, indeed, that the returns 
shall show a continued decrease in the number of 
killed and wounded, so as to encourage the cus- 
tomers and servants of tlie Railway Companies 
in the belief that they are exposed to a degree 
of peril which grows less year by year. And, 
taking into account tbe millions of lives whose 
safety has been entrusted to the Companies of 
the l.'iiited Kingdom during the time, the figures 
are (Certainly reiiiarkalde. 

The totals of the period covered by the 
returns are nine biiiidred and five killed and 
three thousand eight hundred and twenty-six 
injured, fioni all causes whatsoever inclusive. 
Analysing these figures, we get one hundred and 
sevi'ii passengers killed and fourteen hundred 
and eight injured ; tliree hundred and ninety-six 
servanis killed and two thousand one hundred 
and iiinety-ljiree injured ; the rciiuiiiider consists 
of trespassers, suicides, and other persona not 
coming under the above classification. Now, these 
totals not only show a decrease on those for the 
same period of the preceding year, but arc rela- 
tively very low. Accidents occurring on the 
premises of the Railway Companies, hut in which 
the movcrmuit of tiains was not concerned, are 
not included in them, and since iii all of these 
the sull'erers are tlieinselves more or less to blame 
(as, for instance, in ascending or descending steps 
at stations, falling oil platforms, loading or un- 
loading wagons, and so on), they are not properly 
included in ‘railway accidents.’ Wa may there- 
fore take the figures as they stand. 

And if the causes of these deaths and disasters 
be classified, we get fuither evidence of the 
watchfulness and care with which the railway 
business of the country is now unceasingly con- 
ducted ; for a very large proportion of these acci- 
dents are due wholly or in part to the careless- 
ness and negligence of the public or of railway 
employees. Thus, nineteen passengers were killed 
ana fifty-six injured by falling between carriages 
and platforms when getting ,into or aliglilmg 
from trains, for wliich foolhanliness they have 
obviously no one but themselves to blame. Be- 
sides these, seventeen were killed and five hundred 
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tind tweiity-six injured by falling on to platforms, 
balM, &C., when getting into or alighting from 
trains, presumably in motion, although it is not 
80 specifically stated. Again, the twenty-eight 
hilled and sixteen injured when pas-sing over the 
line at stations ; the fifty-three killed and twenty- 
four injured whilst passing over railways at level 
crossings ; the two hunilred and seventy-three 
trespassers killed, the ninety-five trespassers in- 
jured; and the sixty-live suicides, are one and 
all wholly or partially responsible for their own 
deaths or injuries. Nor are railway servants more 
careful, for a still larger proportion of the acci- 
dents to this class are due, at least in part, to 
‘contributory negligence.* AVe do not know how 
far it is necessary for the employees of the (.W- 
panii's to get on and off trains, wagons, or engines 
m motion, nor what are the bylaws of the Oom- 
panies in their bcdialf. Shunting ojierations, 
doubtless, often reipiire men to undergo consider- 
able risk in this way ; at least eighty -two men 
Were kilhid and no fewer tliaii nine Inindred 
and forty injured while doing tliis kind of work. 
Coupling or uncoupling vehicles, too, altlnnigh 
often performed in a most casual manner, not only 
always appears to be horribly dangerous to the 
ordinary observer, but i.s so as a mutter of faet, 
fifteen death.s and two hundred .ami fifty -eight 
injiU'itfS being put down under thi.s heading. 
Allowance being made for the perils of their 
calling, it is idear from tlie.se facts and figures 
that railway servants are often buuiited by fami- 
liarity to desjiise d.anger. l>ut it is veiy grati- 
fying to know that tlie total nuiuher of servants 
killed i.s little more than half the average of 
a few years ago. In 1881, for instance, this 
exceeded five humlred ; and if is .still lamentably 
high. The public are »*iit.itled, .and not alone 
on selfish motives, to demand tluit a.s much help 
and prote<‘tion as possible shall be afforded to 
tile whole army of pointsmen, ]dal(e Layers, drivers, 
firemen, guards, iiiur porters, to whom they .are 
immediately indebteil for tlie comfort and safety 
in which tliey are enabled to travel. 

There are jirobably few peojilo who have not 
been striu’k with t!lic amazing coolne.s.s with which 
nearly all the work of railway-men i.-^ jx’rformcd. 
Who ha.s not stared aghast at the .sight of an 
engine-driver or stoker w.alking along the plates 
of the engine while it is g<.nng at full speed 
This, again, may be a type of peril incidental to 
their c, ailing ; but it i.s woithy of note that 
twenty-two deaths and one hundred and seventy- 
five injuries actually occurred last year from falb 
ing off engines, «\lc. during the tiavelling of trains. 
Six deatlia and thirty iiijurie.s, ])ut dowui as 
having happened from ‘coming in c.onfact wdth 
over-bridges or erections on the sides of the line 
during the travelling of traiii.«,’ is an item which 
it is luml to explain as it stand.s, AAT* lic.ar, of 
course, of foolish or drunken pa8S(Migers ])utting 
4heir heads out of carriages, or even climbing 
out on the roof, and so meeting a teiTiblc death ; 
but it i.s difficult to believe that niilway-men 
would be guilty of any such foolhardy conduct. 
And it aeems erjually incredible tliat any erections 
can be permitted to iHunain so close, to the per- 
manent way as to be dangerous to life with ordin- 
ary precautions. Gates on level crossing.s arc not 
nearly .so dangerous to servants as to pa-sseiigers, 
only two milway-men being killed and four 


injured under this head. The low rate of ten 
deaths and forty-nine injuries whilst ‘attending 
to ground-points and manslialling trains’ is due, 
probably, to the* very large dimin lotion in the 
number of points which are now worked by levers 
on the level. Plate-layers and others wor)dng .on 
the permanent w^ay always carry their lives in 
their hand, and, sad as it is, no one will be sur- 
prised to liear that sixty-six were killed and sixty- 
seven injured in the United Kingdom in twelve 
months. 

Walking, crossing, or standing on the line on 
duty are also lamentably fatal, ninety-eight deaths 
ami one hundred and thirt^^-one injurie.s being put 
down to these cau.^es. It is, however, incompre- 
hensible that no f(!W'er than fifty-six railway-men 
should be killed and twenty-nine injured whilst 
walking to or from their homes, and the fact 
seems to .show tliat this use of the road should be 
as far as jiossible forbitklen. The lessons pointed 
by the figures is indeed conclusive to show the 
need which exists for the Com}mnicR to adtjpt 
all po.s.sible regulations to diminish the risk of 
the calling. The d(‘ath-rate mu.st always bo 
very heavy amongst these men. It is impossible 
to take awa}^ all ri.sk from their arduous and dan- 
geroius daily duties ; but .sonudhing more might 
Vet be done to reduce it, if possible, to a still 
lower av(*rage. That it should have been lessened 
.so much as it hn.s i.s enough to show’ that much 
can be accomplished by increased cai'c. Nor 
.should it be ditficnlt to obviate many of the 
perils now iticiirred every day. There cannot 
1)0 any ival necessity foi’ porters to cross the 
rails ijnmediately in front of a train in motion, 
although, as many people have doubtle.ss oUserved, 
that i.s alMio.s(, invariably the time and method 
they choose. In short, unless and until railwniy- 
iueii are com])eIhtd to exerci.se oidinary care in 
their w’ork, the rate of fatalities and casualties 
among them no i, ivnuiin needlessly high. 

Turning frta:'. the loi^s of life and limb to the 
Iteport.*? of the Board of Trade Insp(?ctors on the 
colli.sions of the year and the table of accidents to 
trains, the salisl'actory c.liaract(?r of the record is 
maintained. The great reduction in the number 
of accidents from colli.sions betw’een passenger and 
goods or mineral trains i.s no doubt mainly due 
to the improvements which have so largely been 
carried out of recent years in the ]»ermanent 
w%ay. Many of the gi’cat Bail way Companies, 
for instance, have doubled the road thioughout 
a gi'eat part of their .^y.'^tein with an ('iiormously 
iiicrcasea degree of .safety to the travelling public. 
Certain elenienlB of ri.sk can, of course, never he 
'wholly eliminated. In die tw'elve month.s under 
notice, for in.stanoe, there were one hundred and 
thirty-one cu.se.^ of ti-ains running over cattle or 
other obstriu tion.s on the line, although, happily, 
only two pa.sseng(‘rs and one servant were thereby 
injured. ‘Twenty-four horse.s, forty-.seven beasts 
and cows, seventy -three sluioj), two donkej^s, four 
hounds, one goat, ami one dog’ were during the 
period in question run over and killed, and wdth 
no greater lo.'ss of human life. It is clearly, as 
Stephemson predicted, ‘so much the worn for^e 
coo ’ when these little mishap.? occur. .. 

The bursting of boilers, failure of tnachmeiy? 
spriiig-s, axles — of which thercitw'ere two hundred 
and ninety-nine cases involving death to five pas- 
sengers ^nd injury to fifteen passengers and four 
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servants'— brake apparatus,* couplings, ropes bn 
inclines, and rails oi’e, so far as they are indis- 
pensable to the service, practically outside human 
forethought It is remarkable, loo, if unavoid- 
able, that no fewer than six hundred and sixty- 
eight tires should have failed, and ^jtill more won- 
derful that they should have involved no personal 
injury. Of the accidents inquired into by tlie 
Board of Trade the causes were nuiltitudiiioiis. 
The mistakes of porters, number-takers, signal- 
men, engine-drivers, which were found by the 
Board of Trade Inspectors to be the cause of some 
few of these disasters, are of course inevitable 
accompaniments of a system which depends so 
largely upon humuii agency. *It is luiman to 
err,' and in all mundane allaira allowance must 
be made for wliat astronomers call the ‘personal 
equation.* It is, however, gi-atifying to know that 
there was in 1888 no single instance in which 
human fallibility was int'reased by utkIuc fatigue 
on any of the railways in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Mono of the cases cited in the 
lleturn point to excessive hours of work as even a 
subsidiary cause of errors of judgment. A signal- 
man who has to attend to dozens of h;vers cannot, 
when jaded with fatigue, be regarded as I'espon- 
sible for his actions, and in past years many grave 
cases of hardship have been made public. We are 
therefore glad to see that the (Companies appear 
to have recognised their responsibility in this 
particular. Tlie working-day of railwuy-men is 
no doubt still long enough, if not too long ; but 
we do not hear of such grave scandals us the 
safety of the lives and limbs of perhaps liun- 
dreds of passengers being entrusted to a man 
worn out with sixteen hours’ continuous strain 
on head and band. The Hampton- Wick accident 
is a good illustration of pure Jii intake as a cause 
of danger. In that case a signal-man, by neg- 
lecting to liold down a lever a little longer, let 
an engine run to Twickenham on tlie down 
instead of the up line. Neither the driver nor 
the fireman noticing the mistake in time, the 
engine ran into a down passenger train, with 
the result that four persons were killed and six- 
teen injured. At the time of the collision, Major 
Marindin reported, the signal-man hail been on 
duty for about six and tbree-qiiarter hoiii-s, and 
the driver and fireman of the light engine* for 1 
about nine and three-quarter hours. 

This accident was also impoi tant as explaining 
the electric bell signals on the London and South- 
western Railway. These are not uninteresting 
or without considerable significance. Thus: ‘One 
beat - acknowledgment two beats - four beats 

- — , and five beats (ballast train) ilopiirt- 

ure signals ; two beats given twice warn- 

ing signal ; three beats - - - all chjtm ; six beats 
obstruction danger signal ; seven beats 

- - error signal ; eight beats atten- 
tion signal ; nine beats testing signal ; 

ten beats special attention signal ; 

twelve beats assistance 

signal ; four boats given twice - closing 

Bianal ; and ten beats given twice — 

special danger signal.’ It will be 

gpticed that these are considerably and, we think, 
unnecessarily complicated. In the case in question, 
if the next signal^iman had been warned in time, 
he might, it is suggested, have thrown his signals 
against the engine and so have prevented the 


collision. But the signals which would havs^ had 
to be given according to the block regulations 
appear to be the ‘obstruction danger signal,* six 
beats ; and then, when this had been answered, 
the ‘special danger signal,’ ten beats repeated 
twice. This operation cannot be completed in 
less than twenty seconds, and so would have 
been, it is thonght, too late to avert the disaster. 
Major Marindin proposes very appropriately that 
there should be ‘some very short code or other 
telegraphic or telephonic signal on receipt of 
which a signabinan should throw all his signals 
to danger.’ To this may be added the suggestion 
that it would bij conducive to the public safety 
if the Board of Trade were to settle some code 
which should be adopted throughout the United 
Kingilom. It would possess obvious advantages 
over the present system. 

But the main conclusion to be derived from the 
Report — and indeed from the wliole Return---i8 
the marvellously high degree of safety and security 
which has been' reached and promises to be main- 
tained on ‘our iron roads.* In spite of all the 
multitudinoiiM elements of danger, whether pre- 
ventable by human ])rudence and forethought or 
not, ami notwithstanding tin? large amount of 
unavoidable risk necessarily attending any loco- 
motive Hystcin, and enhanced l)y its high develop- 
ment, tlie total number of accidents of all kinds 
is now ]»robal)ly as low as it will ever be. And 
for this the public are indebted in no small degree 
to tlie zeal and eiicigy of that inestimable body 
of men our railway Bervants. 


CHARLIE RANSOM. . 

A STOKV OF THF OIL COUNl'lli’. 

CIIArTEll II. 

Captain Peteu presented a most imposing appear- 
ance, for, in addition to his’ full-dress suit, he had 
resurrected from the bottom of his trunk a plum- 
coloured necktie with yellow spots, which he now 
wore to great advantage. Jlis black velvet waist- 
coat was only fastened by the top button — there 
was some diliiculty in persuading the lower 
biittoiiH to pair with the button-lioles — and his 
liarids were thrust deep into the pockets of his 
trousers, from which imprisonment he only 
released them when he found it necessary to ‘pull 
down ’ his waistcoat or fleck an obstinate particle 
of dust from bis coat lapel. If the captain could 
but liave secured a silk ‘ stove-pipe * hat, in place 
of the very large and very dirty ‘tcn-cent straw’ 
which shielded his lirow from the afternoon sun, 
his outht would have been beyond criticism. 

About four o’clock tbe Captain was joined by 
his coadjutors, John Reed and Joe Klip, and 
together tht‘y sallietl forth along the road bf 
wliich tlie schoolmistress and her escort must 
necessarily appi'oacli Pan Handle City. They had 
not proceeded very far when, a cloud of dust, 
visible about half-way up the hillside, apprised 
the three men of the approach of a vehicle drawn 
by at least two horses, and’evi'dently moving at a 
rapid rate. 

j ‘Here she comes T shouted Captain Larason, 
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•withdrawing his hands from his pockets to rub 
them with child-like glee. 

* In Gus Hartranft’s sociable/ said Heed. 

‘Yes/ added Joe Klip; ‘and I’ll bet Gus is 
a-driving ’em hisself with his sorrel team. Lord, 
but -they’re a-ljumping along over thet there 
road! They’ll be here in— let me see — well, 1 
give ’em lifteen minutes at the outside !’ 

The travellers were still nearly three miles 
distant, but Mr Klip’s prognostications proved 
correct ; and, sure enough, in less than tlie time 
allowed, Gua llartranft, tlie landlor<l of the liotel 
at Mesopotamia, reined in his s]»anking team in 
response to a signal to halt given by Ca])tain 
Peter. As the sociable — a long ungainly sort of a 
light wagon, capable of carrying six persons, dis- 
tributed over three seats - slackened up, Cockney 
Ted (dumber 0(1 down. 

‘’Ere Ave are, Capting,’ said he. ‘Couldn’t get 
here soone.r, ’cos Gus wasn’t honu'-, and his woman 
wouldn’t let no one else drive us over.’ 

Put Captain Laipson was neither looking at hia 
friend Mr Robinson nor payiijg any heed lo that 
geiitlomaii’s greeting and exj)Ianation. His eyes 
W'ere riveted upon a remarkably fair and pru- 
poss(jasing specimen of young womaiilujod, who, 
without any assistance, had (piickly and grace- 
fully alighted from the higli wagon to the roa<l- 
side. 

What (.\aptaiii Laioson hud really expected in 
the schoolmialress, not he Idniself could have 
explaine-d, although he had known full well that 
‘a liummer’ was something far beyond tlie aviTagc^ 
in feminine comeliness, ami had dressed liimself 
accordingly, lint, as he many times afterwards 
coiifi-^ssed, he Jiad certainly never dreamed of 
beholding in all liis life — to oay nothing of 
einpl(^ying as teacher for the Pan Handle (.’ily 
youiigstei's— so much grace of form and (luiot yet 
exquisite lovHdiness of feature as he beheld in the 
eucliariting young woman who now stood before 
him with extended hand. 

‘I am ({liitc certain that you are Captain 
Lainson, because 1 have already heard so much 
about you,’ saiil the lady with a smile, wliich 
instantly secured eacli man in the little group 
as her steadfast friend. ‘ Mr Robinson evi(K!ntly 
does not intend to introduce us,’ continued shii 
with a niock frown, directed at Cockney Ted, 
‘so we will just introduce ourselves.’ Tlum she 
made a pretty courtesy, and, as if she had beem 
at a society-lady’s reception, said : ‘How do you 
do, Captain Lamsou'il 1 am delighted to meet 
you.’ 

Now, for several days Captain PeRn" liad been 
turning over in his rniiul— and hud actually 
rehearsed to Mrs Lainson — a well-roiindod speech 
of otticial welcome for the tc^acher. Put the 
momtmt for the delivt^ry of the bjhhtIi having 
arrived, the Captain found himself unable to 
recall a single word. Indeed, wlien Ids eyes first 
rested upon the teacher, he was actually du/-(^d to 
a slight extent, and could only see before liiim 
a sweet face and a shapely form enveloped in a 
perfect-fitting travelling dreSvS of gi-ay. All he di<l 
was to doff his ’hat, rather confuseclly; but wlum 
he heard the cheery, friendly voice and felt his 
Jiand grasped by. ^ that of the pretty woman, 
Ciflitain Peter f6rg(jt all about the speech and his 
official dignity as Chairman of the Scliool Com- 
mittee, and ill his own ‘every-duy’ good-natured 
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style, responded : ‘Thank yc, iny Heui*; thank ye 
kindly. I ’m sure we shall all like you more ’n a 
little, I hope you’ll soon feel to home. Miss — er 
^Miss’ • ^ 

‘ Well, w^ell,’ she interposed, ‘I difl make poor 
work of that introduction, after all, didn’t If 
My name is Mario Ueese— K-e-e-s-e, Reese.’ 

‘Good,’ said Lainson. ‘I’ll remember. — Now, 
my dear, you’ll he tired after your long ride; so 
wc’ll all climb into the sociable and ride up to 
my house, where my missis has fixed up a room 
for you, and whcu'c we botli of us hopes you’ll 
stay and make it your home so long as you find it 
comfortable and convenient.’ 

But Miss Hcjcse j)roteBte(l against riding any 
farther. She p(*rsiuide<l Ted and the rest of the 
men to go on in the wagon with her baggage, 
while she walked the half-mile with her future 
h(.)st. 

Tlie teacher had evidently taken a liking to 
i Ca])tain Peter, for she conversed with him (piite 
i freely ; and by the time they reaclied the house and 
. .sat down to a clioici* supper jnvpaivd by Peter’s 
; wife, the Captain felt <juite well acquainted with 
this pleasant addition to Ids liousliold. During the 
walk he learm^l that Maria Reese was not a desti- 
tute girl, forced to work for a living ; but that 
she prefw'i'cd to be independemt of unliaiipy sur- 
roundings in a home that had never been home 
to her, and was very glad lo break away from 
the hiimdrum life of the towns for the free and 
inftjrmal atmosphere of the Oil rc^gioirs and the 
j mountains. »She had met Mr Van Horn and his 
I companion at Elmira, and had quickly closed with 
j tlicir offer of ‘two hiiiidiud and fifty dollars and 
I h(»ai*d ’ for the school term of eight months at Pan 
Handle City. 

'I'lie favourable inipressiem created by Marie 
Re(i.se upon (.kqitaiii Peter Lamson and his col- 
leagues was rejiiodiiced several times during the 
next few dav upon otheis of Die Pan Handle 
citizens ; aiU' efore the day for opening school, 
the new ‘ school marm’ hud become, without any 
exception, the most popular person in the Upper 
Ton liicken Valley. Maria Ree.He was quite young 
— not yet tvventv-thi'(:?e-“ but she was possessed of 
more than mere ‘book-learning.’ She displayed 
much excellent judgment and good commoii'.sense 
in many ways, and proved h(*rself to be in a 
meu.sure a careful student of human nature. 
Adding to all tln^se qualifications lier personal 
charms and a clieery dis[>o,sition tliat was mag- 
netic, the Sclioul CoinmitUe might have scouj’ed 
the world over and would never liave discovered 
a nu)r(^ suitable Uiacher foi* the very ignorant 
ami decidedly erratic youngsters wliu formed the 
school population of Pan Handle (Mly. 

On the first day of SeptembeJ*, (Jajitain Lamson 
experienced tlie keen .'^atisfacliou of escorting Miss 
Reese to her desk in the little school-house, and 
in a very neat spee( h introduced the teaclier to 
Die two score of diihlre^ who filled the narrow 
benches. Ilie piqiils were of botli sexes, and of 
all ages from three to thirteen or fourteen ; but 
all alike were ignorant of the first rudiments 
of ’Schooling. There the resemhlauce ej^led. 
Some were smart and some witty ; while oliera 
were slow, stupid, and dull : a few poli^^ 
eager to please and willinjjf to learn; but many 
w(jre rude and stubborn, ret Marie Reese, fully 
intent upon doing thoroughly^ and to a finish the 
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work whiclf she had undertaken, discovered a ‘soft 
Bp(it ’ in all their young hearts, and in time found 
for all of ^ them a common plane upon which 
teacher and Scholars could meet) and understand 
each other. * Thus, from the very outset the 
schoorat Pan Handle City was a complete success; 
and not a man who had attended the meeting 
at the Barrel House of Well No. 4 regretted 
having^ pledged his name for the school-house 
assessment. 

But when winter arrived, a new phase of the 
school question presented itself in the large number 
of applications for admission received by the Com- 
.jnittee from some of the elder boys and young 
men of the settlement. 

' ’rriie Oil regions of North-western Pennsylvania 
are usually visited by long and severe winters, 
wliieli render it impossible to carry on active 
operations, either in connection with the oil 
.industry or upon the scrubby farms, to as large 
an extent as during the summer months. This 
state of affairs throws a large number ol‘ ‘hel])ers’ 
out of employment ; and at Pan Handle City these 
unfortunates, imbued with a lau<lablc ambition to 
improve the days of (ui forced idleness, artlently 
desired to beebme pupils at the little school-house. 
It is more than probable that the novedty of a 
school and the popularity of the ‘ schoolmarnC 
greatly enhanced the ardour of this longing to 
study blackboard lessons ; but be that as it ma)% 
Ctiplain Peter was subjected to a dozen or more 
personal interviews from candidates for seats on 
the narrow benches. 

Captain Peter was not greatly in favour of 
admitting those ‘big louts,’ as he termed them. 
‘The school-house was intended for the children,^ 
he argued; ‘and while there’s no denying of it 
that some of these long-legged, shock-lieuded 
fellers is no more’n uveigrown kids, 1 don’t 
believe in turning a lot of avvk’ard boys, as big as 
I am, loose among tlie little uns. Besides, that 
teacher of ours is a sight too good and too kind to 
be bothered with a lot of thick-sculled chuin]>s. 
No, I don’t like the notion.’ 

But when the Committee talked it all over wdth 
Miss Reese, they found her very willing to make 
the experiment. ‘ By all means le.t t hem come. 
Captain Lamsori,’ said she. ‘ Give them a permit 
to attend school in the afternoon. I can dis- 
miss the little ones about half-past three, and 
then I can devote an liour or so, exclusively to 
the young men. I think I can manage them ; and 
if tfjey become obstreperous, 1 will call upon you 
for assistance. But I have great faith in my own 
capabilities with big boys as well as with little 
on^a, and I should rather like to give them a 
trial’ 

So tluii phase of the problem was solved. 

Among the ‘institutions’ of Pan Handle City 
was ‘The Doll’ In America it is absolutely 
impossible for any one with any individuality 
or peculitu'ity of dressy manners, or appearance 
to evade the honour (or otherwise) of a nickname. 
When, therefore, CJ^arlie Ransom — cliief officer, 
stewa^i wheelsman, and supercargo of the Petro- 
leufp Qem — made his first appearance at ‘ the 
Citf * he had evoked the exclamation ‘ Ain’t he a 
dtQ !' from a score of admiring onlookers. The 
tern^ frequently u^d sarcostiaxlly, was in that 
particular instance a, tribute of genuine admira- 
tion for the strappifig young fellow with his fmely- 


moulded limbs, his open ruddy face, his curly* 
flaxen hair, and, above all, for the unimpeach- 
able *rig-out’ in which he walked from his cubby- 
hole aboard the Gem to the landing ’ at ‘ the 
City.’ 

The reader need not imagine that Mr Ransom 
would have been considered a ‘howling swell’ in 
the Row or on the Chain Pier ; indeed, it is 
doubtful if he would have attracted any particular 
attention on a Saturday evening in Shoreditch or 
the Bowery ; but he ‘ walked away ’ with any- 
thing ever before seen in Pan Handle City — not 
even excepting Captain Peter Lainson in Ins velvet 
vest and spotted necktie. For the Captain had 
never been known to indulge in a collar, while his 
only styles of headgear were a ‘ ten-cent etiaw ’ in 
Biiiumer, and a cub-skin hat in winter ; whereas 
Charlie Ransom sported a billy-cock liat, a collar 
and necktie, a suit of black diagonal cloth, winch 
had probiibly cost as much as nine dollars in a 
Hebrew hand-mc-duwii store in Oil City ; and, 
above all, displayed the unl^eard-of luxury of 
blackened and polished shoes. And this was not 
merely Charlie’s high-day and holiday outfit : 
always when the Uc'm was ‘laid up’ at I’aii Handle 
City, Ransom in his off-duty hours was uniformly 
neat and tidy in his ap])earance. For this reason 
the hoys had applied to him the sobriquet of ‘ the 
Doll ’ — a title by no means resented by Ransom, 
who was good -nature itself, and a great favourite 
with most of the people along the Tomhicken. 

The creek being frozen over, and the being 
boarded up for the winter, Charlie was among 
those who about the end of November became 
])rivileged afternoon pupils of Miss Reese. 

Cffiarlie was in his twenty-first year; but it is 
safe to say that his school experience liad not 
extended over more; than two yeai's, and during 
the decade which had elapsed since he left school 
‘ for keeps,’ he had well-nigh managed to forget 
all that lie had ever been taught. But lie was 
evidently very much in earnest in his desire to 
make the most of the present opportunity. He 
ajiplied himself with such diligence as, added to 
his natural ability and his pride, enabled him 
before Cliristmas to forge far iili6ad of every other 
pupil in the school. Of course his progress was 
peculiarly giutifying to Marie Reese, who was 
marvellously well pleased with the gefieral beha- 
viour and fair success of her older scholars. 
There were few of them, however, who could 
appreciate the schoolmarin’s painstaking kindness 
to the same extent as Charlie, because, as yet, 
there were none of them beside him who could 
make headw^ay fast enough to require any personal 
attention. For the same reasijn, none of lier 
scholars awakened in Marie the same degree of 
interest ; and the girl made up her mind to surprise 
both Ransom and the School Committee by the 
advance in liis studies which she proposed that 
her favourite pupil should achieve before the next 
opening of navigation on the Tomhicken. 

The week before Christmas, Miss Reese an- 
nounced that the school would be closed during 
Christmas week, and on Saturday afternoon 
tlie schoolmistress and Charlie were the last to 
leave the school-house. As they walked together 
towards Captain Peter’s house, the moon was just 
rising over the hilltops, gradually Hooding •the 
broad Valley wdth its silvery light. Far away, 
winding like a white ribbon for miles down the 
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Vallejo, they could see the ice-covered river, and 
the Bight instantly aroused in the girl a desire to 
indulge in heit favourite sport. ‘Now, if I only 
had my skates here, Ransom, you could take me to 
skate next week. AVe shall have no school, and a 
few spins down the creek would be splendid 
recreation.* 

‘ 1 *m a regular no-account skater, Miss Reese, so 
I couldn’t help you very much on the ice.’ 

‘Ah, but, you see. I’m a splendid skater, so 1 
could help you. You would soon be clever your- 
self if you skated with me much, and I am sure 
we could have great fun. But, alas, no skates ! ’ 

‘Don’t you fret about skates, Miss Reese; I 
think 1 know where I can lay my hands on a pair. 

1 know I can got some for myself. T ’ve got a 
little errand to do on Monday; but if you will 
wait until Tuesday, 1 ’ll see about the skates.’ 

That niglit the JJoll intercepted Mrs Lamson on 
her Avay to visit a nLUghbour, and secured from 
her one of the teacher’s slioes. This the lad 
secreted in his , coat ])Ocket, and straightway 
started on a long night-tramp to Mi*sopotamia 
Cross Roads, where, next day, he hired a horse 
and buggy and drove to Clipper Cap. Being 
Sunday, he was forced to put up at the hot<d and 
wait until Monday luurning before making his 
purchases ; but be was the first customer of the 
week at the little hardware store where, much to 
his surprise and satisfactimi, lie. succeeded in 
fitting a pair of skat(\s to Miss Reese’s shoe. 'J'heii, 
having suited himself with a jiuir, he starb-d on 
his homeward trip, returning as he camt.. He 
reached ‘the f^ity’ late on Afonday, and on 
Tuesday — which was Christmas Eve -lie presented 
himsedf at Captain Peter’s house and iiupiired for 
the teacher. 

‘Miss Reese, inarm, being as it’s (Miristmas- 
time, 1 hope you ’ll excuse the liberty and accept 
a little token of the season from me. You ’vc been 
very good to me, inarm, and I can’t pretend ever 
to pay you for it. But 1 thank you hearty ; and 
liope yon’ll'enjoy many a spin on them little bits 
u’ skates, mariii.’ 

Tliat was not the only instance of Charlie’s 
kiiidne.ss to the’schoolmistrcss, for liis tlioughtful- 
iioss represented itself in many ways. Noi’, when 
he escorted her upon her skating trips, was it the 
only tinie that Marie Reese acci?])ted pej*.sonal 
attentions from Charlie Ransom. So marked, too, 
were these attentions, that tlie women of Pan 
Handle City nodded their heads wisely to each 
other as they muttered : ‘ Tlie Doll’s sweet as 
new cider on the schoulmarm.’ Even the men 
noticed the apparent state of affairs, and easy- 
going Captain Peter shook his head (lisa))pi ovingly, 

‘ She shouldn’t do it,’ lie said to liimseif ; ‘she’ll 
turn the Doll’s head, sure — indeed, it’s luriicd 
already or I ’in no judge of oil uml fools ! ’ 

But Marie Roese, with her mind absorbed in 
her work and lier heart safely in the keeping of 
a man four hundred miles away, believed herself 
to be an excellent judge of human nature. Slie 
knew perfectly well just how much she was 
interested in this bright and good-hearted lad, 
and furthermerre, she believed that she thoroughly 
understood Ransom. The Doll, too, was fully 
^ aware of the depth and quality of hie admiration 
and decotioAi to the schoolmarm : on the other 
hand, in the study of human nature Charlie 
Ransom was an ignoramus, and did not pretend to 


fathom or understand the extent of Miss Reese’s 
friendship Jor himself. Indeed, he rather wished 
that he could, and gradually the desire to solve 
that very quftstiou became the all-absorbing 
subject which agitated the heart and mind of the 
Doll. 

THE ONLY ROMAN THEATRE IN 
ENGLAND. 

Towards the southern portion of the county of 
Hertfordshire, and within twenty ruile« of" the 
Metropolis, lies die ancient city of St ATbatis. It 
is a quietly -quaint, old-fashioned place, abounding 
in many visible memorials of tlie most remote | 
antiquity ; and the traveller fresh from the busv 
turmoil of the City, steps from the express, which J 
in thirty minutes has caiTied him from StPancrai^ 
with that iiidefinnhle feeling which \ve experi- 
ence when brought into contact with the venerable 
relics of past ages. For here, indeed, he treads on 
classic ground. Associations with many historic 
names are brought to memory ; here Cassivelaunus 
defended his marsh-begirt city from the legions 
of the conquering (’a'sar, and his wattled huts gave 
place to tlie great Roman mvnicipi^im of Veni- 
iainium, whose iiihahilaiils, born within its walls, 
had th(; right of proudly saying, ‘ Civis Roinaniis 
sum,’ and could claim the privileges which this 
i right of citizenship conferied. Here Boadicea, 
|‘hieoding from the Roman rods,’ wreaked her 
I vengeance, upon the invader, for, according to 
j Tacitu.q seventy thousand inhabitants fell beneath 
the swords (*f the infuriated Britons. But the 
devastated city regained its former greatness ; large 
and inus.sive buildings were erected, ainl a Imge 
wall of considerable lieigbt and over twelve feet 
ill thickness was Imilt round the city, with a 
broad and deep ditch externally. 

Prom the Temple of Apollo, towards the end 
of the third • entuiT, Britain’s protomartyr, Baint 
Alban, was ; forth to die. He was taken outside 
the walla, aciosa the small rivei* Ver, and executed 
on the summit of a grass-crowned bill now covered 
by Mie modern city. The Roman power in Britain 
ended in -410 a.d., and for three hundred years 
the wild Saxons, and after them the Danes, 
swept over \T*rulamium, burning, sucking, and 
plundering. 

In the eighth century, Offa, king of Mercia, 
founded the magnificent nionastery which lasted, 
under forty successive abbots, to Henry A^lll.’s 
time, when it was demolished, two Inuhlings alone 
being spared — namely, the great gateway and the 
venerable abbey. These buildings had foj’ tlie most 
part been constructed of the remains of the Roman 
city, which acted the part of a quarry for many ; 
ceiitui-ies. A great portion of the abbey, including 
the massive Norman tower, is composed wliolly of 
Roman brick ; and tlie familiar tile-liko form of i 
the latter is recognised in many buildings of the 
moilern city. • ^ 

Tlie extent of Vernlainium may easily be traced 
at tlie pivsent dav by huge masses of masonry and 
a deiqi fosse wliicli mark for a considerable distance 
tlie ancient bo^ndar}^ The general shape the 
Roman city was elliptical ; the lon^r axis wing 
nearly a mile in length, and formed by a p(»ion 
of the old AVatling Street and the shorter axis, 
about half a mile in length, by the Camlet Way, 
The area was one hundred and ninety acres. The 
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shape and size of Verulaniiuni are very much like 
those of the buried city of Pompeii. When the 
British Archoaological Society met at St Albans in 
plans were shown of these two cities, and it 
was seen that* not only did they resemble each 
other in shape and dimensions, but also in the 
relative positions of the temples, theatres, and the 
J'orum. The aide of Pompeii next the sea has the 
river Ver by it in Venilamium. 

Inside the boundary walls no traces of ancient 
habitations are now apparent ; the dark-coloured 
ground, covered in autumn by heavy crops of 
cereals, stretches in long undulaffcions before the 
eye. With the exception of the massive girdling 
walls, all traces of the proud Roman eagles have 
disappeared The great Forum, the long streets 
M'ith their busy shops thronged with teeming 
multitudes, the courts of justice and statiie-ladeu 
temples, the opulent Roman villas with their 
pleasant gardens and luxuvious baths, all have 
gone ; and where a proud and stately city once 
stood, the golden-eared corn waves gently to and 
fro, and the lark sings in unmolested solitude. 

At one point only has the site been invaded by 
buildings not of Roman origin. In this, part stands 
the church of St Michael, built upon the broad 
foundations of the amuaiit Temple of Apollo. 
This chhrch, which is of venerable antiquity, is 
the shrine of Baconians, for in it the bones of the 
gr(iat Loi’<l Ver u lam lie resting. It was near this 
church, and close to tluj centre of the destroyed 
city, that the only Roman theatre as yet discovered 
in England was brought to light. Some forty 
years since, an archfcologist, while searching for 
Roman remains, discovered some Hints embedded 
in mortar by the side of the road loading fr<mi the 
church to Gorliambury, the Elizabethan residence 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of the great philo- 
sopher, the picturesque ruins of whose house are 
still standing. He commenced excavations which 
laid bare the foundations of a building, evidently 
Roman. As soon as these lijid been CDinpIetod, he 
learned that fragments of walls had been .struck 
upon in ploughing the adjoining field. On hearing 
this, he began digiAng there, and 8 uc.(!ceded witli 
the aid of the British Arclueologioal Association in 
bringing to light the remain.s (d' a Koinau theatre. 
In the following year a papei' was rea<l befdrc the 
St Albans Architectural Society, giving an accotint 
of this discovery, which paper foniis the source 
of what knowledge we have concerning it, since, 
after that time, the earth was leveiled down 
again. | 

The earliest theatres were those of the Greek.s, 
which had their outer walls containing rather 
more than a semicircle. There was an inner con- 
centric circle, the diameter of which was one-third 
that of the theatre. The .space included in this 
smaller circle was called the orchestra or place for 
dancing, and was devoted to the chorus. The 
width of the stage was twice the diameter of the 
orchestra, and its depth one-seventh of that 
diameter. 

The Roman theativ.^ were modelled on those of 
Greece j but the orchestra was much smaller, as 
the chorus did not occupy such an important part. 
The/>uter walls rarely exceeded a semicircle ; and 
tht^orchestra, instead of being devoted to the 
chorus, was occupied >y the seats of the spectators 
of highest rank in the state. The stage was more 
I capacious than that** in the Greek theatre, being 


twice the diameter of the orchestra in length and 
one-fourth in depth, so as to afford space for the 
chorus on the stage. Round every ancient theatre 
was a corridor, forming a space between the outer . 
Wall and an inner coiiceiitric wall. Over the 
corridor were seats sometimes used by ladies ; and 
the space between these seats and the orcliestra 
was occupied by rows of seats concentric with the 
outer wall and rising like wide stairs, so that the 
spectators placed their feet on the next lower row. 

The scene was at the back of the stage, and 
usually represented a street, or the front of a 
palace, or a wood, and could be changed to suit 
the locality of the play. Bcdiiiid the scene was 
the po.st 8 ceriiuni, in which murders and other 
parts of the play were sometimes supposed to take 
place. At the sides of the stage w ere entrances to 
room.s built for the convenience of performeiu 

The theatre at Verulainium was one hundred 
and ninety feet three inches in diameter ; the 
theatre at Pompeii one liundre<l and ninety-five 
feet. Tile tw'o outer w’alls are o;i the plan of the 
Greek theatrij.s, coni])ri.sing i!40' ; hctweeii them 
was a corridor nine feet wide. Tlie stage was 
fovty-six feet long, and eight feet nine inches deep. 
At the east ])art w'as a room wotli a coarse tesse- 
hited ])avenient without 11113 ^ ])atlern, composed of 
(esficrje of Roman tiles fiboiit one inch square, set 
on a very thin layer of concrete. This was one of 
the rooms at tlie end of the stage for the use of 
performers. The foundations of a coiTCsponding 
room on the west side have not been found. 

The outer wall of the theatre at Verulainium 
wa.s five feet ten inches thick, the second tliree 
feet six indies, the acena two feet six inches, and 
all the other walls two f(;et. An entraiiee at the 
centre opposite the stuge, and amaher on the east 
side, have been partially laid open ; but no trace 
of one has been found on the west side. The 
space over the coriddor was twelve feet wide, 
including the thicluies.s of the inner wall, and 
from thence to the. outermost wall of the orchestra 
was thirty-three feet. Immediutel}' inside this 
wall W'ere found traces of an inner wall a few feet 
from it, wliidi probably formed a separation for 
some privileged class ; the spacij it surrounded 
was the orche.stra for the seats of the mo.^t dis- 
tinguislied person.s. All the walls of the theatre, 
except, pcrha]).s, the exterior, w^ere jiaiuted in 
fresco. The W'alls 'wei'e first plastered with 
mortar; this was reduced to a perfectly even sur- 
face ; on it W’a.s laid a covering of the fine.‘'t mortar, 
jjcrfectly white, and seldom thicker than card- 
paper ; and on this, while both the coatings of 
moj’tar remained wet, weie laid mineral water- 
colours, which adhered to and dried with it. The 
colours being native colours, and not artificially 
])repared, cannot be affected by lime or damp; and 
so, m long as the mortar retains its surface, they 
will remain uninjured. 

It is strange tliat no direct mention is made of 
this theatre in history ; but it seems likely that 
it is rtderred to in the Chi'onide of Roger of 
Wendover, a monk of St Albans Abbey, in a 
story of a vision related by him. Probably 
until the ninth or tenth century the building 
remained in good preservation ; but about that 
time Ealdred and Endmer, the eighth and^ 
ninth abbots respectively of St Albans, dVe* 
said by Matthew Paris to have thoroughly 
searched the ruins of Verulamium and carried off 
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nil the building? inateiiak they could lay tlieii* 
hands on. Eadmer in particular disinterred a 
n amber of ruined temples, altars, vases, statues 
of heathen gods, urns and ashes, all which, as 
heathen remains, he carefully destroyed in his 
religious zeal, i^issibly the theatre was one of 
the ruined ‘ temples.’ 

It is very tantalising to the arclnvologist of to- 
day to stand upon the site of this uuirjiie building 
and to know that but a few feet of envious earth 
separate him from a Roman theatre, whose very 
existence was not BUHjiected until quite recently, 
and whose walls, built sixteen centuries since, ami 
deftly coloured by the conquerors of the world, 
almost rise to the surface of the ground. Local 
enterprise has been lately stimulated with a view 
Uj the removal of the mould and the permanent 
disinterment of the building ; but it yet I'cmains 
to be seen whether the appeal will be elleclual or 
not. We trust that the good jxiople of St Albans 
will no longfir ])erniit this treasure of antiquity to 
lie liidilen in the ground, but will soon add to 
their proseiit long list of arclneological objects of 
interest that of the only Roman Theatre in (jlreat 
Britain. 


A WILT) YARN. 

‘TktJj us a snake-stor}^ doc.tor.’ 

The demand for tins peculiar form of mental 
refreslimont was manifested by the fifth olhc,er of 
the good ship ChitUKjowj^ tluui steaming northward 
up the HolI Sea at a speed wliich evoked tlie 
te}>id gh(.)st of a breeze out of the stagnant still- 
ness simmering over the gulf, and sent .Jelud 
Zagar sli])ping from how to (|uart(U’ in the brief 
interval between day and darkness. 1‘eckiug 
little of a temperature which might have em- 
barrassed a salamander, we crowded, seven or 
eight of us, like true fatuous Britons, into a cabin 
ten feet by eight and a half, the beilroom, sitting- 
room, library, study, surgery, menagerie, and 
general ‘don’ of the ship’.s doctor, to whom the 
above invocation was addresse<l. 

‘Snake-story!’ ejaculated the man of medicine 
in a tone of cynical disgust, as he sat swinging his 
legs over the lee-boar<l of his bunk. ‘ What do 
you want a snake-story for'? Isn’t tlie story of a 
snake enough for yon -the natural Jite-liistory of 
any one of them ? Why, you might chop out a 
half-inch slice from this beast anywhere you like 
Twixt stem and stem, and find more wonders ainl 
marvels in it (and real ones too) than you will get 
in all the penny-horrible snake yaiais ever in- 
vented. But tlic fact is, pcjople will swidlow any 
amount of nonsense about snake charming aiul 
fights with serpents forty yards long, when they 
wouldn’t believe the extraonl inary things that are 
Bimply commonplace, everyday facts about them. 
For instance, take the abnormal distribution of 
the internal organs, asymmetrical enough almost 
to shake one’s faith in vvluit is regarded as uni- 
versally characterwtic of the vertebrata, that 

lateral There, don’t howl ! 1 ’m not g^iing to 

lecture ! Don’t light up till I ’ve stowed Ihcse 
reptiles away, 'for they can’t stand smoke, and then 
I ’ll tell you one oi the qneere.st things about 
serpents that ever, came to my knowledge -outside 
iffiemselves, that is ; queer enough to s.alisfy the 
fiver there, and true into the bargain. — (let oH 
from the lid of the washstaiid for a moment, you 


two, while 1 chock these boxes otF with my instru- 
ment-case, all snug. Mind none of you come to 
me to have your teeth out after we leave the 
(Janal ; I don’tf want to had my snake- cages play- 
ing Isaac and Joss all over the cabin, i^it comes 
on to blow in the Afediterraneaii, and she rolls ! ’ 

A silvery slender Cingalese rat-snake, which had 
been nervously twining its .sinuous length in and 
out between the speaker’s accustomed hainls and 
around hi.s arms, was allowed to slide back into 
it.s prison of mahogany- proiectetl gla.ss and perfo- 
rated zinc ; while the occasional hiss of a couyde of 
sullen rock-pythons lying in an open box at his 
feet was smothered by tlie interposition of the 
shutter which securetl their travelling-quarters. 
Poj5sil>ly we all felt a little more comfmlable when 
( tliey were thu.s packed uj) and put to oed, in spite 
I of our confidence in the doctors assurances tliat 
we were in no danger of attack by his weird pets. 
The meilical ollicer .of the ChittfUfonrf was, as ho 
him.self ex])re.‘<sed it, a confirmed ophiomaniac ; 
afllictcd with a lunacy for all reptiles and crc‘eping 
things, l)ut hopelessly ‘geme’ over snakes, which he 
caught or bought at every practicable opportunity, 
and fe<l and fondled till he reached home, where 
the surplus of his large private museum ashore 
went in the foi*m of donations or exchanges to 
every zoological collection in Europe. 

The serpents’ cngi'S being safely fixed between 
I the shut up washing-stand and the chest of drawers, 

I and .so forming an mlditioiial settee, which light- 
eno<l the cover of tlie former apparatus of one 
moiety of its di.spropoi tioiiate burden, lialf-a-dozen 
j)ipes eoJdributed tlieir caloidc to the already 
seething atmos]dierc, unrelieved by the scoop- 
shaped wiiid-slioot wliicli angled vainly out.8jde 
j the op(’ii seal tie for any stray pulsation of the 
sultry night (ioM-laced caps were to.ssed aside 
! and i)ia.ss buttons loosed ns the smokers relaxed 
I their huddled-iip limbs as fiir us the narrow 
I a( commod V! >n and .scanty human anchorage would 
, allow, wliil- the doctor extended himBelf at full 
1 length high above u.h on the grass mat which 
j served him for bcd-clotlies. And in an eiidiiraiice 
i of heat and smoke which might have qualified 
f<»r the Meti'opolitun Fire Brigade or earned the 
Victoria Oo.ss, he spun the following : 

Von can’t go in for outof-tlie-way kind of 
‘critturs’ like these all your life without meeting 
with some adventures more or less strange in 
connection with them. I have run across a 
few in my time, as you know by the fang-marks 
and scars on iiiy ai’ins and neck; hut J don’t 
think anything that has ever occurred within my 
experience of things snaky — and I was born and 
brought up amongst them and have been in pretty- 
close companionship with them all iny days — 
nothing, 1 say, that 1 have known of *them in 
tlieir casual ndiitions with human beings has been 
more repletr.* with glamour and romance and, 
mysticism than the e\»nt 1 am going to relate. 
Diough I .stick to my" original position for all 
that, remember— ^ that the animals themselves are 
much more extraordinary in their structure and 
habits than the theatrical accessories of any drama 
of mere human interest wherein ttjey havil>een 
unwilling actors or passive properties. Jusliliiink 
of the remarkable mechai^ni of their lower jaw/ 
for example, and their facial bones, undergoing 
at each meal they make a sfionton^us dislocation 
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by virtue of the loose ligamentous attachment 

All right, all right; I won’t, if you don’t wish it ! 
Vulgar sensationalism carries tlie day versus the 
ma^ic and mystery of Nature; so here’s your 
siiake-sto^y. r played but a very subordinate 

E art in it, little more than that of a spectator; 

ut, as in the scene whence all our troubles date, 
the leading dramatis persoyur were a woman and ti 
serpent. 

Nearly twenty years ago there lived for a time 
in the neighbourhood of Uio de Janeiro a certain 
naturalist, whose avowed specialty was ophiology, 
more particularly the study of venomous species, 
with tnat most futile and fascinating quest which 
has exercised the mind of man from prehistoric 
ages to the present day, and which is as vain ami 
as engrossing now as in the V>eginning — the search 
for an antidote to the poison. He was compai*a- 
tively a young man, certainly on the right side 
of forty, unmarried, and possessed of wherewithal | 
to ensure the timely appearance of the daily bread 
imlependently of labour with hand or brain even 
in that ruinous part of the world ; not a native 
Brazilian, but a Portuguese, who, after studying 
in the medical schools of I'aris and Vienna, had 
left Europe to take up his abode in tropical hinds 
in order to facilitate his especial pursuit. Ijacerda 
with his permanganate of potash lh(?ory had not 
arisen in Kio at that time ; llalfonrd’s experi- 
ments with ammonia on the thauatophi<lia of 
Australia, and those of Fayrer in India, were too 
remotely Oriental to improsa a South American 
public ; and a taste for the collection of living 
serpents and an investigation of their maiiuera 
ana customs were apt to be regai'ded us a curioua 
phase of mental aberration in those days by the 
vFliiminenses,’ as the inhabitants of llio de Janeiro 
jocularly style themselves. Perhaps it was a con- 
sciousness of this which led our ophiologist to 
bctike himself and his ri'ptiles to a picturesque 
nook ‘on the island of Paquoti, one of tlie largest 
of the three hundred and sixty-iive which dot the 
glorious bay. Here he established his vivarium 
and read, wrote, analysed, and dissected ; attended 
by his black servants, in very cool and comfortable 
quarters, and varying the routine of his life by 
snake-hunting excursions into the interior, or holi- 
day trips to the city, lifteen mi lea off ; for his 
devotion to work by no means precluded his 
enjoyment of social pleasuies. With the ruirt/e 
into tlie best native and foreign society, he would 
run over ut frequent intervals in his little steam- 
launch and put up for a week or so at the Kstran- 
geiros or Carson’s, while he shared in the amnse- 
ments of the gaiety-loving town. T--et me say 
at once that 1 firmly believe him to have been an 
honest and enthusiastic student of his subject, an 
earnest labourer in the vineyard of science, and 
one who must have left his name written in 
golden characters upon the history of research, 
but for the tragedy in which he and all that 
should have made his faino were lost. It was my 
great wish to meet him in^'person ; for our common 
craze had already kni! ,a tend of union, ami had 
led to correspondence between us ; but I never 
saw him, though I stood by his dishonoured grave 
before the earth had lain many hours upon him. 
Pooctfillow 1 

He fell in love. H^w often those four words 
preface the chapter wdiioh is the beginning of the 
end of the tale! Heifell in love, mieetably, hope- 


lessly, yet hopeful against hope. He met her 
during Carnival, whilst staying at the mountain 
hotel at Tijuca ! They met at dinner, they met 
in the sala^ they met by the Cascades ; they went 
down in the same diligence to Boa Vista, and 
thence by tlie same tram-car to witness the satur- 
nalia in the city far below. It’s all told in a 
very few words. She was an English girl, just 
arrived with her father an official high in the 
diplomatic service. Both eagerly and gratefully 
accepted the guidance and good offices of the 
courteous Portuguese, who spoke French fluently, 
and whose knowledge of the country made him 
quite an old inhabitant by comparison with theni'- 
selves. With liini they visited the Avenue of 
Palms in the Botanic Garden ; wdth him they 
made the ascent of Santa Theresa and climbed the 
Corcovada ; with him they wandered at daybreak 
round the gorges of the Chinese View. The 
steam-launch bore them over to Paqueta, where 
they shuddered at the snakes, and saw with 
marvid the tact and inti'epidity Avitli wliich their 
owner handled lluun. Tlien a month latcT her 
iitnu'r, also in the service of the Government, 
came out from Constantinople via Lisbon by the 
Koyal Mail, and they were married at the Embassy. 
She with lier husband and father went to live 
at Petropolia ; he returned to hia lonely quinta 
and vivarium on the island. Ah me ! tlie Bra- 
zilians have a proverli about the most dangerous 
snakes being rohras vcMidns y pvntiadas — the ser- 
pents that wear clothes and comb their hair ; and 
they ’re not far wrong ! 

I ’m not going to indulge in any i)sy(:hoh>gical 
speculations as to his mental and moral struggles, 
his hatllus and doubts and resolves. 'I’hut such 
a mind as his would sufler acutely, and Unit it 
j might be torn and tossed in a fearful conllict, 

I there can he no doubt. But whether lie formed 
any deliberate ]>]an of action, or whether he 
simply allowed himself to become the pivy of 
circumstances in what followed, none (;an know. 
All that is cei'tain is that a shoi’t time alter the 
wedding-- a few weeks or months, 1 don’t know 
how long — he. set out ou a snaking expedition 
among the OigAo lyfouiitains, put iii'iin appearance 
at Pei ropolis, and was greeted with efliisive wel- 
come by his late acquaintances in their new home. 
About this period 1 came round from tlie Pacific 
coast in a steamer which was a day or so overdue 
when we got into Rio, having been detained by 
a pampi’ro which blew heavily north of the Iflate. 
’J’hc imitique boat brought me a letter dated two 
days previously, beseeching me to come iniine- 
diutely to Pelropoli.s to see a gentleman suflei'ing 
from snake-bite ; so, without waiting to ponder 
over a certain niystification about the summons 
and its details, 1 at once embarked in the Missis- 
sippi river-bout sort of craft then just starting on 
the first stage of the journey, deferring my long- 
looked-for visit to Paqueta— where 1 could see 
the very house as the steamer glided by — till my 
return. I had furnislied inyseif with the news- 
papers to while away the time ; and sitting down 
111 the saloon after a couple of hours’ deep draught 
of the never-sating beauties of the bay, the first 
paragra})li wliich caught my eye as I unfolded the 
Jomal do Co^nimetcio w'as a brief announcement 
of the death of the savant whom 1 so desired 
meet. He liad been bitten, so the account slated, 
by a 9 urucucu, one of the worst of Brazilian 
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serpents, two clays before, and had die<l in less 
than an hour, on the very date which the letter 
in my ^>ocket bore, and at the very spot for which 
I was tlien bound. 

As soon as I reached Petropolis, I was conducted 
without delay, by a messenger who had been sent 
to meet me, to the bedside of the patient, an 
Knglishman, evidently of j^ood position, but per- 
sonally unknown to me. His friejids, it seemed, 
had become aware that I was expected to come 
to Rio at the time when the accident happened, 
and — misled by sundry current fuble.s as to my 
knowledge of miraculous cures for serpent-bites 
— had instantly despatched the urgent appeal 
which I had received on my tardy arrival. It 
is needless to say that the primary issue of the 
man’s life or death was long since decided ; the 
native physicians attached to the imperial court 
had done everything lor liim that .skill ami science 
rendered possible, and all que.stion of specific 
treatment had been at an end for thirty-six lioiins 
or more. But he was still very ill, and hy no 
means out of danger of the secondary complica- 
tions — not seldom fatal in themselves — which may 
follow a venomous inoculation -shock, gangrene, 
blood-poisoning, and other disastrous coiiseqneiice.s. 
The bitten hand, the whole arm, and even that shle 
of the chest, were terribly .swollen, and the con.stitii- 
tioual symptoms severe ; but there were certain ap- 
pearances and phenomena in the case which I could 
not reconcile with any pa.st experience of the.se 
matter.s, though the Brazilian doctors, not being 
specialists in this form of injury, h/ul jKU’ccivcd 
nothing anomalous in them. And .so it came 
about that on my meiitiouiiig these di.scivpancies 
to the sutlerer’s charming wife and his fatlier-iu- 
law, the obvious air of mystery and reserve wdiicli 
had maiul’ested itself all tlirough tlun'r agoni.sed 
anxiety Nvas lusolved, after a brief consultation 
between them, by their (!onh<liiig to me the .secret 
of this hideous allair. No wonder that they were 
almost besjde themselves with grief ami horror 
and the conscious necessity of suppi’e.ssioii and 
concealment ! V^ou have gne.s.sed, of course, who 
the patient was the newly-made Benedict. 

As 1 have intimated, the naturalist had been 
receiv'ecl hy them with oj)en arms, for no sus- 
picion of the emotion entertained by him had 
crossed their mi mis. TJiiairectcdly desirous to 
repay the recent civilities at Tijuca, they had 
exerted the,mselve.s to the iilmo.st to render hi.s 
visit a pleasant and memorable one ; indeed, so 
fervid wa.s the warmth of their ho.spitulity that 
they had even done tlunr best, to procure live 
serpents for him. In this cnd(*avoiir, however, 
the}'- had been 8ucce.ssful only to a very limited 
extent, since the slaves who were sent out to 
ac-our the fore.st- clothed hills for huros brought in 
but one specimen uninjured among many dead, 
and that one proved to be of no great scientific 
interest, thougli a pretty and harmless little 
creature, a bright grasw-gi-eeu wliip-.snake. Its 
recipient, taking it out of the glass jar in which 
its captons had imprjisoned it, as coolly and quietly 
as though it had been a yard of inanimate ribbon, 
opened its loiig arrow-shaped jaw.s to demonstrate 
the absence of fangs in its mouth, and then pro- 
]jp8ecl that hi.'i ho8tes.s should herself retain it as 
a pet, showing her how to handle it so as to 
avoid exciting its anger. Tlii.s she acconiidi.shed — 
most women can manipulate a snake lar better 


than a man— to her half -terrified* delight ; and 
presently her husband, who had been abjectly 
afraid of the reptile at first, growing bolder by 
the contagion* of her temerity, took it gingerly 
in his fingers— with the usual res*nlt. It bit him 
with a sharp plunge — only a scratch in the angle 
between the forefinger and thumb, just enough 
to draw blood ; but he flung i\w. poor whip-siittke 
on the ground in fright and disgust, and began 
to nurse his hand. 

‘Do not be alarmed!’ said the guest, with a 
smile ; ‘it is perfectly harniles.s. The siiuke’.s 
teeth cannot hurt you as much as the beak of 
yonder love-bird 1’ 

Siuldcnly he .seized the bitten hand and heilt 
over it a.s though to inspect it closely ; bent lower 
and lower, w bile a stilled silence fell on the group ; 
lower and longer, till every heart throbbed audibly 
in the pausing moiuents. Then he slowiy raised 
his head and lifttMlMip a white ghastly face, the 
facte of one changed by death. 

*8enhor,’ he gasped, with scarce articulate utter- 
ance, ‘ I have been deceived 1 The serpent is veno- 
mous, and in an hour you will have succumbed to 
its bite unless vigorous measures are taken. I 
luive the antidote, a (oiinter- poison jiroved by a 
buiidred exiiei iment..; upon myself. Submit your- 
self to me, and 1 w ill save you. Quick ! tbere 
is no time to be lost. Thougli you feel notliiiig 
now, in a few miuute.s the poison will have taken 
pos.ses.siun of your sy.stem, and il will be too late. 
Lie dowm on the llooi* of the veranda instantly — 
do wbut I tell you do nothing el.se !’ 

lli.s speech cleared, and the blood Hushed back 
to his lip.s jigaln as the w’ordH poured forth in a 
mad torrent, and he rushed into the house w'here 
hi.s preparations had been deposited. The victim, 
half iiieiedulous, yet scaled out of his senses, 
placed liimsiflf in a framework chair and lay back 
on its Icdd of jaguar-skin, llis wife, with despe- 
r;ile calm, t h a tlask of Italia from the siilehourd 
and poured i^s contents into a tall Venetian ghis.s, 
for she had a dazed remembrance of having read 
or heard that large ([uantities of spirit w’cre given 
to keep up the circuhilion of people serpent-hitteu. 
She was just (»u the point of holding the vessel to 
her husband’.^ lips, wiieii their guest sped back 
into the veranda with tw’o small boxes in his 
hand. In a perfect fury of excitement he dashed 
the gla.ss aside with such violence that it wms 
shattered in her grasp. 

‘Drink, and you arc a dead man !’ he shrieked 
vehemently. ‘ 1 .say, dn iu>tlniig hut what I com- 
mand, or 1 am })owcrles.s for your rescue. On 
the lloor— quick, qiiiik, on the floor, or you are 
lost ! ’ 

Like one po.s.ses.sed, he caught up the Eiiglish- 
inan in hi.s arms and threw' him out of the chair 
upon the boanls, while tlie poor girl, frozen with 
terror, ntooil by motionle.ss a.s a statue, with the 
broken gla.ss still in her unconscious hand, and 
her dress stained and sfPlashed hy the spirit. Down 
he knelt by the recumbent form, and drawing forth , 
a lancet from a cose of .surgical instruments, he 
lightly scarified the skin of the hand in the 
neighbourhood of the scarce- visible bite. Then 
from the other box he took a tiny gloss tubule, 
fine almost as a hair, but containing a glibllning;, 
streak of fluid. Steady i^ himself by a fierce 
repressive elfort, and evincing a quietude and 
del^jeration as unnatural m bw previous frenzy, 
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he gently blew the minute di'op of glutinoua 
liquid out of the tube on to the point of the . knife, 

. and rubbed it into the bleeding scratches. A 
moment later his patient uttered a cry of agony, 
and tlie operatdi’ glanced swiftly upwards for one 
moment. 

In that one moment she learned nil. By the 
lurid flash of that one swift involuntary glance 
she read revealed in the figure kneeling at her 
feet her lover and lier husband’s murderer. With- 
out a word, without a thoudit, impelled only by 
a blind protective instinct, she stooped and, with 
a wild thrust, pushed liis head away as lie hung 
over the poisoncMl hand. Never heeding him 
further t\s he reeded to his feet and, clasping liia 
throat witli both hands, staggered out into the air, 
she caught up the rapidly discolouring limb ami 
sucked the wouml in desperation to drain the 
veins of the death already creeping through them, i 
That terrible cry had brought some of the slaves 
into the veranda, and by this time her father liad 
reached her side. Metlical aid was summoned, 
and stiiULilunts wore poured d‘)wn the suflerer’s j 
throat, pending the arrival of tlie physicians, j 
‘ Snake-bite 1 ’ resounded on every side, and was 
enough to account for all. 

Outside in the glory of the sunshine stood the 
Tortuguese, leaning against a clump of bamboo in 
the garden, dead. Tin.* splintered glass wliitdi her 
hand ha<l me<duiiiically retained bad struttk him 
in the neck as she pushed him asUle fj'oiii his 
lethal work, penetrating his carotid arteiy, and 
he had ble.l to death in a few moments. 1 
suppose some influence in high places and a sufli* 
cieucy of milrcM notes arranged what little wa.s 
left between him and the concerns of the world. 
Anyhow, he was liuddled into the ground the 
same night, and next day the Jornal do (knnmcrcio 
informed its readers that he luul been killed by 
a yurucucu. 

Care, skilful surgery, and a grand constitution 
pulled the patient out of the fire, and lie ulti- 
mately recovered perfectly us far as his general 
health was concerned, though lie never fully 
regained the use of his liaml and arm. There 
could be no doubt as to what had happened ; but 
1 believe that no one but tlie wife, bei* futlier, and 
myself ever shared witli tlie victim the true 
explanation, Tlie Brazilian doctors had naturally 
accepted without cavil the atatemeiit tliat the 
haua, which by the time they examined it had 
undergone such disfiguration as to mask any 
original fang- wounds, had been bitten by a veno- 
mous serpent which had escaped unidentified 
for the little PIdlodryaft viridudmus^ the Utlie 
green whip-snake, had made good its exit in the 
confusion and was seen no more. The descrip- 
tion given of it, however, was unmistakable, and 
could not possibly be confounded with that of 
any poisonous snake ; it is a species which lives 
chiefly in trees and bushes, feeding on lizards and 
leaf-frogs, and is very common in that region. 1 
may add that on more than one subsequent occa- 
sion a similar specim«-..i was recognised without 
a mmueut’s hesitation by all those who had been 
brought in contact with the reptile in question — 
a cre^uro absolutely destitute of fangs or poison- 
bags, iflud possessing less power of inflicting injury 
Vhan a mouse. It that the whole train of 

events, soomiugly fortuitous, was the result of a 
baleful forethought aitd design on the part of ^ the 


unhappy man. More probably, as it appears to 
me, he was innocent ol any purpose until struck 
by the diabolical idea that the liarmless ^scratch 
might be converted into a death -dealing cata- 
strophe by the means which his pursuit ot scien- 
tific investigations had placed at his disposal — an 
idea perhaps actually engendered by tlie fright 
and unreasoiiiiig fear.s of liis dupe. But howsoever 
the horrible intent may have originated, it is 
certain that the matter contaiiu'd in the tubule 
wa.s the venom of one of the great vipeiiiie 
serpents which abound in the tropical parts of 
Boiitli America, most likely a rattlesnake. His 
collection at Paqiieta included a large number of 
these crutalines, which J believe to be the most 
virulent serpents on earlli ; and that he stored the 
poison for cxj)criiuent£il uses w\as proved by the 
circumstance that a considerable quantity of it 
was found amougst his drugs and chemicals, in 
dried scales and on blotting-paper and sugar, as 
well as in glass tubes. I discovered also a ]>ecu* 
liiirly slijiped spoon, and some slvdls covered with 
vegetable parcbment which had been jtrep.'ired to 
receive the bites of the enr.'igtal reptile.s, teased 
into striking, ami so to collect the fluid cject-ed 
from their glands. And with this (leadly virus 
he was dcfliberately ami murderously infecting the 
lifel.dood of the man whoso salt he had eaten, 
when the love for which liis soul was stained 
betra 3 ’ed him. 

Bless me, there goes six bells ! Why didn’t 
some of you bring me up with a round turn 
before? We shall have the quai'termasti'r upon 
us pre.sontly to order the light out. — Fiver, if you 
ni(;un to keo]) tlie middle, watch with your eyes 
open, you’d better turn in for an hour all slaud- 
iiig, or you’ll be found. on tlie wheel-gratings 
aft dreaming of snake-bite.s. — I’m going to 
sleep on the liiirricaiie-de{!k skylights. — Good- 
night, all ! 


WOMEN WHO TITBEW AWAY CROWNS 
UNAWARES. 

At the commencement of Iiis cayeer, the Great 
Napoleon fell in with an ardent Revolutionist, M. 
Paul Eraiiyois Bairns, wlio took a great liking to 
the young Corsican, ami conceived the highest 
opinion of liis abilities and of the powers which, 
events proved, he possessed in so remarkable a 
degree. But in the opinion of Barras, Napoleon’s 
want of means was a most serious obstacle to his 
chance of achieving fame, and be proposed to 
remedy this by selecting for him a rich wife. 
Now, wbelber it was that he did not number 
aiiioug liis acqiuiiiitance.s many women with the 
requi.sito dot, or whether he thought that his 
protege’s fiery youth would be the better for the 
restraining inllueiice which a wife of some experi- 
ence in the ways of the world would no doubt bo 
able to exert, Barras chose for this position a 
woman, who, though still undeniably liaiidsome, 
was no longer young. Though she was called 
Mademoiselle Montansicr, she was in reality a 
widow, who, because she had been on the stage, 
had never adopted the name of her liuaband. 
She was sixty years of age ; but it was said that 
slie made herself appear to be not more than forty 
by the 'inti male knowledge that she possessed of 
the secrets of the toilet table. 
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Burras made up liis mind that it Avaa imperative 
to the siiP.cess of Napoleon’s careet that he slionld 
jiiake this elderly lady his wife, and accordingly 
he set himself to worfc to bring about the match 
by impressing upon each of them the advantages 
that would result from it. To Napoleon he dilated 
upon the power that would follow the accpiisitioh 
of the wealth which Mademoiselle Moiilaiisier 
could give him ; to the lady he enlarged on the 
position that his talented young frieml was bound 
to make for himself, ami that would of course be 
shared by his wife. 

For the purpose of iutrodiiciug the couple to 
one another, he decided upon giving a supper, to 
which they were both invited ; he so arranged 
matters that they were placed together at tlie 
table, and hoped that this precaution, added to 
the injunctions wliich he had given Napoleon t<^» 
behave for once in his life with sonie show of 
civility to a lady, would have the hap])iest result. 
But in this he was fated he disappointed. 
Napoleon vvas quite the last man to rely upon in 
such a res])ei.'t. His maimers towai^ls the fair sex 
were those of a costermonger, and though he could 
general ly hold liis own in a conversation with 
men, he was entirely witliout the knack of 
making himself interesting or agreeable to women. 
He felt that his ])laec was in the camii or the. held, 
and he was (juite out of his element •among tin? 
conventionalities of a .vdon. Had he been inclined 
to woo, it would have been in a straigl it forward 
soldier-like fashion, and not with the dallyings 
and conijilinients so dear to the Frenchwoman 
of his time. So, presently, llarraa had the niorti- 
licalion of seeing Madi.auoiselle Montansier, her 
back turned to Napoleon, engaging in a lively 
convei'sation with the giuitlcmau on her other 
sid(‘, while the. future conqueror was making 
with little pellets of hnjad a plan of a battle on 
the table before him. Hardly a wor<l passed 
between the two during the reiiKiinder of the 
meal. Barras watch e<l with growing annoyance 
tile indillereiice of Napoleon, and felt his ])laus 
melting into tliin air as he saw the cvi<lent delight 
with which tlye widow turned from him to the 
more enteJlainiiig companion she liad found else- 
where. 

Suppe,!’ over, Barras drew Napoleon aside and 
spoke forcibly to him of the foolish way in which 
he wa.g throwing away his chances. ‘You know,’ 
sail! he, ‘ that money is everything to you; here 
are a million francs, and you will not stretch out 
your hand to take them ; a most attractive 
woman, and you will not show her the smallest 
gallantry. Mademoiselle ^Montansier has come 
liere this evening jirepared to hear a decluralion 
from yon ; strike white the iron is hot, and win 
the wealth that you cannot <lo without at one 
bold stroke.’ 

‘The woman is ol<l enough to be my gi’aiid- 
rnother,’ said Napoleon, nho was then twenty- 
tive years old ; ‘ but that is no matter, for to 
me qU women are alike. Money is what 1 wimi ; 
and if I cannot get it without a wife, I rimst 
take the two together. I am no coiner of pretty 
speeches ; bill before the evening is over 1 will 
say to her ; “ Mademoiselle, are you willing to 
accept me as ypitr. husband ?” More tban that I 
cannot do. 

‘The very kind of proposal that any woman 
would e.\pect from a blunt soldier,’ replied Barras. 


‘Say that, and I desire no more. * You are to 
be envied ; for, besides her wealtli, Mademoiselle 
is very handsome still.’ 

Napoleon tul*ned away with a go.stnre of im- 
patience ; but half un hour later Barra^ noticed, 
to his joy, that the two were alone together in 
a recess. Presently, Napoleon gtit up and went 
away, and the lady beckoned to Barras with h(?r 
fun. ‘Take away that dreadful little man,’ she 
said with a shudder ; ‘he has bored lue to death, 
ami J only prevcntcMl him from proposing by 
scnrling him for a glass of lemonade,’ 

‘But why prevent himi’ said Barras. ‘He 
will be a great man yet.’ 

‘Hive myself and my moniiy to .such a little 
horror, such an ill-mannered boor as that!’ 
rcplieil Mademoiselle. ‘ Never 1 I would sooner 
lake the first heggar-man out of the strei^ts. 
What have I done that 1 should he given such 
a wretched evening?- Don’t let your’ 

But at this moment she was checked by the 
arrival of Napoleon with the lemonade. Barras 
ljuri‘ied away, still hoping for the best ; but soon 
be saw at the other end of the room Bonaparte 
standing in the attitude in which he has so often 
been deiucted, with his arms folded and his chin 
sunk nyion them. 

‘ Well, are yon to he married ?’ ho said, hasten- 
ing towarils his yirotege. 

‘That ohl actre.ss,’ said Napoleon, ‘that female 
(.h‘(i‘.sn.s, refused me hefoni 1 h ?d opened my 
mouth to ask her hand. 1 was on the point 
of .speaking, as I tohl you 1 should speak, when 
she began ty inform me that her wealth was 
the cause of her constantly receiving otfer.s from 
^ a<lventurcrs who cared nothing for herself ; that 
I she thanked I’rovide.nce she had so far seen 
! through such fellows ; and that she was resolved 
to ker]» iier indtqieiuleiicc. 1 W’us glad I had 
not spoken, for it gave me the opportunity of 
saying: M ilemoiselle, pray persevere in thatl 

jiraiseworiii} intention ; it is one which I am 
.sure no one will ever try to persuade you to 
alter.” — JiCt her keep her millions to bait the 
ho»/k for some one else ; 1 have done with her.’ 

And in sjiile of Barras’ endeavours, the aflair 
ended there. 

In after-days, Mademoiselle Montansier was 
fond of boasting tliut, had she chosen, she might 
have been Empress of France and wife of the 
most famon.s man of the age. Doiild she have 
been gifted with the faculty of foresight, no doubt 
she Avonld have regarded more leniently the young 
man whom M. Barras wished her to marry. ^ 

When the people of (Jrenoble, in 1788, were pre- 
paring for the .Uevolution, Jean Baptiste Bei^na- 
dotte, afterwards king of Sweden and Norway, was 
rpiartered in the town. At that time he was a 
.simple sergeant, distinguished by the attention he 
paiil to his military duties, by his skill at cards, 
and bv his pojiularity with the fair sex. On the 
famous ‘ Day of tiie liilcK,’ wlien the women of 
(Bvnoble mounted on to the roofs and assailed 
the troops with a storm of tiles, Bernadette was 
with his regiment in the Rue Pertuisitre. There 
were cries from one housetop to another to spare 
the popular sergeant ; but in spita, of the good 
intentions of the assailants, he received alfclow 
on the head wliich streiclied him apparently^! 
lifeless on the ground. But presently he showed 
Sony signs of life, and was •carried into a neigh- 
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bouring caf^,* whore, he was laid upon a table 
which is shown to this clay. A surgeon was 
called ; and the wounded man showed such signs 
of vitality tinder his treatment, tlfixt it was soon 
evident that lie was preserved for some other 
fate than that of Pyrrhus. As he recovered his 
senses, he slowly raised himself on one elbow, 
and looking at the faces crowded in the doorway, 
was attracted by one, that of a beautiful young 
girl, whose big blue eyes were suffused with tears 
of pity for liiin. Biit faintness overcame him, 
and when he again recovered, the sympathising 
face was gone. 

Bernadette was not long in getting over the 
elfects of the blow that hatl prostrated him ; and 
^'hen he was quite recovered, he lost no time in 
endeavouring to find the maiden whose face he 
remem bei’ed like that of some pitying angel. For 
weeks his search was all in vain ; but one day, as 
he 'Wds walking along and trying in vain to per- 
suade himself of the futility of his search, he raised 
his eyes, and there before him was the face ivhich 
had haunted him for so long ! The girl walked 
past him without recognising the wounded s(;rgeant 
of the ‘Bay of the Tiles.* lie followed her, and 
entering her home, made himself known ^ to her 
parents, and offereil himself as a candidate for the 
hand of their daughter. 

At first' the fair Amelic was well enough pleased 
to receive the attentions of the smart young soldier ; 
but after a while, a rival suitor appearetl on the 
8C<me, and as lie was the owner of a vvatchuiuking 
establishment that yielded a comfortable income, 
his protestations of love sounded sweeter to her 
ears than those of the penniless Icier. At 

last the day came when llernadotte was met on 
the threshold by her mother, who informed him 
that Ainelie had the evening before betrothed 
herself to the watchmaker, ilis fury knew no 
bouncls ; and rushing from the house, he sought 
his rival and challenged liim to a duel. '^I'lie 
civilian was no coward, and they met the same 
evening ; but the watchmaker wius no match for 
Bei’uadotte, who was considered one of the crack 
swordsmen of his regiment, and after the exchange ' 
of a few pa8.ses, he fell with a severe wound in his 
aide. The victorious soldier hoped that now 
Amelia would listen to his .suit ; but wlien he told 
her what had hupi>ened, she railed at him as tlie 
murderer of her lover, and toM him never to let 
her see his face again. In six weeks’ time she 
became the bride of the man wIk^ had braved 
death for her sake, and soon afterwards Bermulotte 
left prenoble and begun the career that landed 
hiih upon a throne, 

"When he was occupying a palace and directing 
the affairs of a nation, his old lover Amelie was a 
wrinkled, decrepit old woman, the general drudge 
of a wayside inn. Ill health had come upon her 
husband, and though she had struggled bravely to 
tide over the bad times by taking in washing, she 
had not been able to make headway against the 
evil fortune which pursued them. Her husband 
died, and she sank to uie lowest level of depend- 
ence. 

She was fond of relating the story of her earlier 
days, and used to say:** Ah, sir, I should have 
don^much better in marrying Monsieur Ber- 
nadptte. Why, I should have been a queen now 
— y^ a queen^ instead of a drudge at every one’s 
and call Ah!>I mode a sad mistake; for 


I assure you, sir, that Monsieur Bernadotte was 
no common man, and I always had a presenti- 
ment that he would distinguish himself. But 
when we are young we do not reflect, though 
I do not think that many can have been pun- 
ished for their thoughtlessness by the loss of a 
kingdom,* 

All remembrance of her husband’s devotion 
seemed to have been driven from her head by 
brooding over the grand position she might have 
occupied had she refused him ; though it is 
probable that if she luul niairied Bernadotte 
instead, he would have settled down to a hnm- 
drum lif«, and would never have achieved great- 
ness but for the recklessness which Amtdie*s re- 
fusal of him engendered. When asked if she had 
ever hearcl from him she replied: ‘No, sir. I 
have written to him seveial times since he became 
a king, but he has never nnsweied my letters. 
Perhaps he is still annoyed at my having refused 
him. If I had any money, I would go to Sweden 
and beg him, for the sake of the -love that he once 
had for me, to give me his linen to wash ! He 
would hardly refuse that.’ 

What an illustration of the workings of fate ! 
^’he woman who might have shared Bernadotte’s 
throne longing for his washing, and ])revented from^ 
obtaining even this by her extreme poverty. 

ClIlilHTxMAS HOLLY. 

Thk rouml hriftlit sun in the west hun" low ; 

Tt was okl-fashionod Christ.ma.s weather. 

I reinornlKjr the li(‘kls were wliitc with snow 
As M'e stooil hy the stile t,t»gct]»er. 

Ill tli« wouils tlie herrit'K gn^w thick and nal ; 

Yet I lingered and calhid it ‘ Folly !’ 

When yon said with a .smile : ‘ Let us cross the stilo 
Anil gatlier some Christmas liolly.’ 

But over the fudds liy the frozen brook 
VVe went wliere tlie bonghs were sprinkled 

With snow ; and dee]) in a sheltered nook 
Tlie waterfall faintly tinkled. 

A brave little robin sang out in tlnr cold : 

It was only young Iovits’ folly, 

But we listened so long to the redhreast’s song 
Tliat we almost forgot the holly. 

Then the light died out of the golden day. 

And ilie moon showed Iier silvery Ikiw, 

And we never knew if our homeward way 
Lay through rose-leaves or drifteil snow. 

Oue bright star shone in tlie pale clear sky ; 

And my mother said it was folly 

To listen so long to a robin's song - 

But we brought home the Christmas holly. 

Y'ou stir not now from our ingle nook, 

And my hair is white like the snow ; 

For tiio story you told ’mid the sunset gold 
Is a story of long ago. 

As hand clasps liand hy the winter fire, 

Do you deem it an old wife’s folly 

Tliat ray eyes grow wet with a sweet regret 
When 1 look at the Christmas holly? 

E. Mathbsoit, 
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THE BAHAMA EII’.RK INDUSTRY. 

Ah effoi’ts have been made of late to bring into 
notice a liillierto little-Lnowii dependency of 
England, the Hubaina Islands, with a view to the 
development of the Fibre Industry, for which 
its soil renders it especially suitable, it may per- 
haps interest our readers to learn some partic.iihirs 
of these islands from one who has long iv.side<I 
thei'e. 

AVhen, some dozen years ago, we stated to our 
friends our intention of going to the JJahamas, 
it was jumising to note the various ways in 
which our announcement was reciuv'ed. The 
greater part in blank amazement asked, ‘ Where 
are the Hiihamas? We never liear<l of such a 
place.’ Others hearing mention of Nas.sau, the 
capital, immediabdy relegated ns to German)', 
ami assui’ed us it would be extremely cold for 
a winter re.sidence. Others, agjiin, confounded 
it with the Bermudas, and .spouted NIoore’.s song 
of the bulbul. One, a sea-captain, whose wander- 
ings had led him* to America, gravely shook his 
he.a<l, and warned us that we were going to an 
extremely ^yicked place, a community of wreckers ; 
and so forth. 

Notwithstamling all this ignorance on the part 
of those who minst certainly have hairnt iii tlieir 
school-days that the Bahama or Taicayos Islands 
are the most northerly group of the AYest Indies, 
lying o(f the coast of Florida, U. S. A., we found 
on our arrival at Nassau that the Bahama.s have 
a history. They are of no mushroom growth, 
the oirs^iring of gold-fields and iliamoml mines. 
They were discovered by Columbus, whose more 
than lifi'-size statue guards the flight of steps 
*to Government House ; and the.se islands were 
to him the forerunners of the New World. One 
of them long enjoyed the reputation of being 
that on which he was saved from shipwreck, 
hence named by him San Salvador ; but modern 
ideas have tran.sferred that honour to AVatliiig’s 
Island. The Baluimas were di.scovered in 14D2; 
and the pre.sent i.sland of New Providence received 
from Columbus the name of Fernandino, in 
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honour of his sovereign. But in .the splendour 
of their after-compiests the Sjmniards forgot the 
Bahama.^, ami they were rediscovered nearly two 
humli-ed yeans later by ( Vptain Sayle, an English 
navigator, on his wny to (Virolina in 1GG7. He 
gave the name of PiMvidence to the island on 
which he was wrecked ; and finally, to distill- 
guish it from another place of tliat name, iU 
was calleil New Providence. The Bahamas w'erc 
annexed to Enghiml, and in 1072 a governor 
was sent out to .si’ttle the new colony. 

But during the nearly two hundred years 
.since its abandonment by the Spaniards, the 
Bahamas had become the hendipiarters of pirates, 
for whom its dangerous and intricate channels 
and endles.s i.sl(.’t.s and creeks rendered it a safe 
hiding-place ; and these outlaw.^ sorely troubled 
the early (lavs of the colony, and made the 
lives of the ’eiaioi.s a burleii to them. At 
length, under the leadership of on(‘ Black Beard, 
they became so intolerable that an English force 
was Sent to suppress them. 

The Spaniard.s looketf^ with some jealousy on 
the improved condition of a colony so near their 
own jiosscssions, and during the American AVar 
of Independence seizial upon them. The ruins of 
a strongly built Spani.sli fort are .still to be seen 
clioked np with bush ut the we.st end of tlio island 
of New Providence ; whilst two others, P^ort 
Charlotte and Fort Montagu, are still in good 
condition. Spanish gold hoards, doublles.s of the 
pirate.s, have been found at various times. At 
the close of the war, the Bahamas were retaken 
by the gallantry of a young English naval oflicer 
named Maynard ; and for many years the colony 
prospiu'cd, as may he .seen by the remains of 
conntry-lion.sf*8 in the diff\;i*ent islands now going 
to ruin. On ihe abolition of slavery, the owners, 
unable to cultivate their large tracts of land, in 
many cases abandoned them to their slaves, and 
much of it ha.s returned to hush. 

No one in those days paid much attention to the 
Sisal plant (Ar/ave sidlana ) — of which tnore tholi 
one species grow.s wild— except to regard it as 
a troublesome weeu which no^ amount of hard 
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usage could* exterminate. It was only some few 
years ago that its value was discovered, and n 
i'ew enterprising men turned it to some account 
for rope-innking. It is especiaWy valuable for 
ship caldes, &9 it has been found to resist the 
action of sea- water better than most luaterials 
used for their manufacture. To convey a general 
idea of the appearance of the nlant, one may 
say it is something like an aloe, but grows 
to very large size, some of the leaves from 
which the fibre is extracted being six feet long 
with sharp points nt the end ; others have 
hooks all down tlie sidles, 'riiere are seven dit- 
ferent kinds of Sisal, some of which are value- 
less, hut all yield a fibre. The Sisal jilaut has 
been grown for many years at Vucatau, a barren 
and rocky coast, with great succ,ess, and brings 
large profits, as, once planted, it spreads rapidly 
and needs little care. The soil of the Bahamas 
is said to he even more {suitable for its growth 
than that of Vucatiui. The plant grows wild, and 
all that is re<iiiired for its cultivation is to clear 
gome laud - tne nmre rocky the better — then 
plant Jimng .shoots in rows of about twelve feet 
apaH, With a path between of about eighteen 
feet, to allow for growth and bji* carts to pass 
between. This work (am be done by women at 
ninepeiioe a day. 

As the plant requires at least three years to 
l*ea<‘li perfection, it is necessary for all who 
embark In its cultivation to liave something to 
fid I back upon, (.‘itlier a small income or some 
occupation to support them until the plants 
have reached maturity. This might be found 
in growing fruit and vegetables, for which 
there is an opening. The market is not well 
supplied, tlie greater part (doming from the 
out-islands. Bananas, oranges, shaddock, lim(‘s, 
mangoes, marnmee, sappa«lillo, sour-sop, avocado 
p(*ar, bread-fruit^ guavas, imdons, pine-apples, 
sugar*apples, ami cocoa-nut are tlie chief fruits. 
Potatoes botli swei^t and Irisli, yams, eas.sava, 
various kinds of pea and bean, okra, tomato, 
pumpkin, with some English vegetables— lettuce, 
-cabbages and turnips, carrots, parsley and thyme, 
will all grow with care in the winter season ; 
but in conserpKuice of the long droughts which 
often prev'ail, .S(»me system of irrigation, siudi 
as is adopti^d in Irulia, is very necessary. 'I'lie 
black people can scarcely be coiisi(Iere(-l a docile 
race,, at hast as corn pared with Himlu coolies, 
nor tire they so indinstrious. ^fliey seem to have 
nn idea that it is a Hying in the face of Nature 
and of Providence to water. But, fortunately, 
a drought rarely prevails over all the Jkiham’as 
at once, and therefore in the winter season Ne.v 
Providence dep’ends mainly on* the out-islands 
for fodder for cattle and horses. Oats and hay 
are imported from America for the favoured few ; 
but the general run of horses and mules have 
to learn to feed on blades — the leaf and stalk 
of Indian corn— on the norn itself, and on Guinea- 
grass ; whilst in times of scarcity they have to 
fall baok on the roughs of various kiiitis of trees 
— pride of India, mastic, Sydney-cod, and jumby ; 
but as this last causes the hair to drop from the 
tail and mane, it is generally forbidden to horses. 

Providence is by no means the largest of 
the Bahama Islandj^ of which, including all the 
cam OT rooky islets, there are some six nundred. 
Only from eight 4 en to twenty are inhabited, 


some entirely by blacks, a few chiefly by whitea< 
Andros, sixty miles from New Proviflenge, is 
considerably larger and well wooded. Eleutliera 
and Abaco, long narrow .strips of land,* and Cat 
Island or San Salvador, are the chief pine-growing 
islands. Exuma and Imigiia have wild horses, 
and rear most cattle. But New Providence is 
more conveniently situated for trade, having a 
good harbour. It is slightly hu’ger than the Isle 
of Wight, being twenty-seven miles long by 
fourteen wide, lying east and west. Nassau, the 
capital, is the only town, and has a cathedral 
and a bishop’s residence, ddiere are settlements 
in many of the out-islands, Nassau liarboiir 
is formed by a long narrow strip of hind which 
runs parallel with the shore for two or three 
miles, .called Hog Island. As you cross the bar 
and get beyond the reach of the Atlantic billows 
the calm is instantaneous. ddie colour of the 
water itself changes; a lovely transpanmt green 
blue takes the place of the indigo waves out- 
side. This lovely sea of eyer-changing, ever- 
heautiful tints is one of the great charms of 
Nassau. An English sea looks leaden and colour- 
less after these saj)[)hire watei’S, whiidi, wh(‘ther 
lashed hy .storms or in dead calm, look equally 
beautiful. 

Nassau itself is a chum little city, with •a 
principal .street running along the shore. No 
smells suggestive of yellow fever greet the. nose 
on landing, ns at Cuba and Jamaica ; but neifnier 
are there any grand luoiiutains suggestive of 
earthquake to enchant the eyes. ^Jdie Bahamas 
arc sadly flat, as befits their coral f(.>rniation. 
Some two or three of the islands lioast. of hills ; 
one has an appromdi to a river. New J^i'ovidence 
(ioutfiins two Jakes, both braidvish ; but plenty 
of ex(M‘llent water can be found almo.st any- 
where hv digging, and tlKU’c are wells to almost 
every (lwelling-hous(\ Bain-water kept in tanks 
is cliiijfly usihI for (lriid<ing. The whole island 
IS a well with a shallow layer of soil ; the 
yearly dejiosit of leaves is a prieeles.s trtnisure, 
and even weeds are rarely burnt by the tlirifty, 
tliougli bush-clearings are generally done by fire. 
It is a question whether tliik mode of agri- 
culture does not impoverish the ground. 

(Considering the lack of soil, it is sui*]>rising 
that the trees in these islands attain to the size 
they do. Tliere is a great variety of them, and 
some are very larger 'hhe roots of many spread 
along the ground to great di.stances, and tlicw, 
such a.s the tamarind tree, arc easily overturned 
by liurric'anes ; but so tenacious are they of Iffe, 
that in this prostrate condition they throw out 
new roots and continue to thrive. Othei'S root 
tliem9elve.s in crevices, of the rock, striking down- 
wards till they reaidi water, wliich is never very 
far below. Others, again, such as the ceiba or 
silk-cotton tree, throw out l/irge buttresses from 
their sterns to make up for depth. One growing 
in the centre of the puldic buildings* nt Naasaii 
could accommodate several horses witli separate 
stalls. The chief tree's are the cocoa-nut palm, 
tamarind, ceiba, sandbox, horseflesh (a species of 
mahogany), gumalamy, logwood, and three kinds 
of fig or banyan. The ponsiana, a very hand- 
some tree with flaming niassi^.s of blossom of a 
brilliant scarlet, was introduced* from Demeparfi, 
and foi' many months of the year brightens the 
island with its splendour. 
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In the centre of the island is a fir forest, or, 
as Itpre called, ‘ pine barren,’ the resort of wihl 
pigeons -al most the only game, except a few 
water-birds— coot, and wild-dnck. The birds in 
^ New Providence are not remarkable, though 
' numerous in the winter seiison, when they migrate 
in large quantities from America — humming- 
birds, banana birds, and various kinds of small 

t iarrakeets ; ricebirds, American lobin, rnocking- 
nrds and thrashers, the last, resembling in note 
the English thrush. In the out*ishinds small 
parrots arc still found. 

Unfortunabdy, thei'e is no botanic gaiilen in 
Nassau, (lardeiiing is a laborious work, owing to 
the winter droughts. The hush contains a great 
variety of pretty llowciriiig shrubs, and aliout 
seven varietiiis of ferns, and the same of orchids. 
Most of the culti\ated slirubs and (lowering trees 
iiave been iiitroduecul from tiling to tillu^ from 
(.■iiha and other iiarts of the West Indies. Cinna- 
mon and spice grow luu’e, hut are not IiimumI to 
use. A pi-ofusion^of roses, lilies (»f various kinds, 
hyhiscns, plumbago, geraniums, with some J’hig- i 
lish seetlling.s, grow luxuriantly ; hut hunicanes, | 
though not freipient, are veiy destructive, ami | 
help to keep down a jiopuhilioii already poor. It j 
will he a great blessing to the llahamas if the j 
Sisal-plnnting succeeds, as it re.ijuires but little | 
soil and is not injured by weather. | 

The stores in Nassau ai'e so much improv(‘d 
that really for all moderate wants they .sutlice. It 
is a mistake to try to make a colony like hhigland. 
Epicures and higlily fasliiona1)le folk should never 
leave its shores, bn’ it must he confessed that— 
guava jelly and West Indian ])reserves excepted — 
food in a tropical country is not luxiiiioiis, cer- 
tainly not in the Jjahamas ; but tlie necessaries 
of life {ire cheap ami ahuiKhiiit. It would be a 
phihinthr(»pic, hut, considering the nature of the 
Idack rat:e, a dillicult woi'k to set on fo<.»t a school 
of cookery, ami tin* teache.r would noi;d iii’sl to 
master the primitive style of pot% and pans. No 
iron riingos hero ; co.'il jis we know it is a. thing 
unknown, except in tlu3 Vidoriit Haiti. ('InirctKiI 
goes by tlnit name here, and woo<l-tii'es are 
universal — a sofii-ce of ]jer])eti.nil heiirlburning 
between mistress and cook. It wouhl he well for 
an intending visitor to Inive some knowledge of 
caiis'intrief for the I'ace of cooks is dying out 
fast, the few remaining being i’(dics of ‘old-time 
days.’ 

Amusements truly are few in Nbissau. Tlic one 
or two English hnlies ride. As regards horses, | 
‘handsome is as handsome . does Nas.siu 

liorse.s are very handsome ; they <lo their duty 
nobly. A Nfvssau horse never walks ; it is always 
at full tear, and this on liard ro{ids cut out of 
solid rock. Dogs are legion ; a liandsome dog is 
a curiosity; their concerted barking on mooii- 
liglit nights, together with the crowing of innu- 
merable rcjosters, drive slumber bir away from 
\veary eyes, lu all other reH])ects njoonlight 
nights in Nassau are heavenly. It would be {i 
good work to import a little * new Idood in the 
way of dogs ; the present race of curs i.s deplor- 
able. IJoatiiig as an amusement is scarcely made 
80 much of 'as it ought to be ; and lishing is 
almost confined tg tlie trade. Yet lish about 
Bahamas tft’e Very jd>undant, various, and 
extremely beautiful, and form the shiple diet of 
the poorer classes. They are of all colours and 


sizes ; some of a deep royal blue, 'some cherry 
coloured, some silvery spotted witli red or striped 
with yellow, and most of them good eating. 
Craylish, crahs^ and turtle also abound. Pii nic.*- 
by land or by water are fre(pient*in the winter 
seas(jn. 

In closing these few remarks on the Bahamas 
we must not fail to extol the climate, whicli 
scarcely Im.-;; its equal in any pjii t of the world. 
Hitherto, this has been its one lecummendation, 
its .-ole stock in trade ; let u.s liope that Sisal 
may prove an {idditioinil one ; but of the two, 
health is better than wealth, and it is not too 
much to .say tliiit to live i.s a pleasure in the 
]kihama.s. A more chnriuing climate does not 
exist, and (me only regrets that its distance, from 
Kngland prevents its being more frequented by 
invalids from tlience. It is delightful to wake- 
up day after day to bright sunlight ; aaid it is 
only when you return to the dear old mother 
country with its gray skie.s and tedious winters 
that you fully realise the charm of a climate like 
this; free from all epidemic.s which linger more 
or le.ss in Jill the nuu'e bejiiiiiful southern i.sles, 
with a winter hi.sting Irom October to May, during 
which the therimjiiietor never falls beluw filty- 
.--ix degrees, lurely below sixty. Our Americain 
neighbour.s di.scoveied its value long ago, and for 
many ye{ira hiive made Na.‘<&au tluur winter 
ivsorL, nuxny bund rods (joining in rel,iy.«! to the 
rieforia Hold and to otlu^r board ing-houseei. 
Their arrival ks the .sigiuil for such festivities as 
the island affords ; and to their cheerful and 
genial dispo.siti<m tlie Na.s.-oviams arc* not a little 
indebted for the briglifening of tlieir .‘‘Omewhat 
monotonou.s life. In fact the great want of these 
i.shiiuks is a littlcs more intercourse .with the outer 
world, a little, more pulilic (*pinion, a little .shak- 
ing out of old groove.s, and a little of the 
large-minded iie.s.s which (tomes, from rubbing up 
amongst our dlow-creature.s and from a know- 
ledge of ollu . juntries. Jf they have not all the 
luxuries of ollnu’ lands, they have a climate which 
i.s a luxury in itself, and which renders many 
others nnnec(‘8burv. 

Let U.S hope tlnit the Sisjd ])lant may fill its 
empty cofleis (we have hejird that a ton of fibre 
which was lately sent to England from the 
Liiluimas reali.*^ed fifty-two poumls), and that it 
may be found after all that the ile.spised weed 
ks better than Bpani.sh gold ; and that a bounti^ 
fnl Providence leaves no .spot destitute of resources 
if diligently sought for ami imjnoved. 

A • I) E A I) li E 0 Iv 0 N I N G. 

CH.MTKll XVIIl. 

.luLEs Pic’(^T had been ctarefully scai’ched before 
being locked up in his cell, and it was an iittei’ 
puzzle to th (3 jail oflicials h6w lie had contrived 
to conceal about him (kven so insignificant an 
article as the liny phial of poison so as to evade 
detection. One of the warders, however, of a 
nioj-e inquiring turn of mind than his fellows 
succeeded, a day or two later, in solving the 
mystery. The mountebank wore very high-heeled 
shoes, as iimiiy cd his countrymen make a prft<iice 
of doing. The heel of one (jf his shoes had been 
.so made that if could lie unscrewed at will, 
while inside it was a cavit)! just large enough 
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i to holil the jihial. Pieot liad evidently prepared seen before. But even in that case I should liave 
himself beforehand for a contin<»ency the like done as I did to-day, and have confessed that 
of that which had at length befallen him. The it was by my hand and mine alone that Von 
letter written a few hours before his death was in Rosenberg met his death. Conceive, then, my 
Fi’ench, mid was addressed to ‘Madame Brouke.* astonishment wlien in the accused I recognised 
The following is a translation of it : M. Brouke, whom I had known in London under 

the name of ‘M. Stewart!’ I knew that when 
Madame — When these lines reach you, the in London he was in trouble — in hiding — but 
hand that writes them will be cold in tlcath. never did 1 dream of the crime that was laid 
1 am tired of life, and life is tired of me : to liis charge. Had 1 but known it, you and 
this night we part company for ever. I take he would long ago liave been made happy by 
the liberty of nddressiiig you because of your the confes.sion of him who now signs his name for 
kindness to my little Henri (whom Iv bon I Hen the last time. Jules Picot. 

has seen Ht to take from me for my sins), and 

because you were so much in his thoughts when With what a host of conflicting emotions this 
he was I also a<ldrcs.s you for another document was read by her to whom it was 

reason, wliich I will explain pre*sently. addres8e<l may be more readily imagined than 

It was in the first week of the n(*w year described, 
that Hc.nri met with the accident which proved 

fatal lo him. lie lingered - for 4avo weeks, and George Crofton sat alone in his cell, devouring 
then died. He had but little pain ; life faded his heart in a bitterness too deep for words, 

out of him like a lump that slowly expires for All was over ; all the bright .prospects of his 

want of oil. As I sjiid before, he often talked youth and early manhood hud ended in this ; 
about mafbimr. He could not remember his home for years to come would be a felon’s 

his mother, ami it was your face that shone | cell, his only companions the lowest of the low, 

on him iji his dreams, as it were the face of the vilest of the vile. ‘Kacilis est descensus 

an angel. Averno,’ he muttensl with a sneer. ‘ Yes, in 

After he was gone and I was alone in the my case tlic descent has l)een swift and easy 
\vorld, I, too, began to have dreams such as I enough in all conscience.’ One gh'am of lurid 
hatl never liad before. Every night Henri came joy, and one only, illumined the black cavernous 
and stood by my bed, but it was always with depths in wliich his thoughts, like fallen spirits, 
an averted face ; never would he turn and look winged their way aimhissly to and fro, finding 
at me. I used to try to cry out, to seize his no spot whereon to rest. Gerald Brooke, the 
hand ; but I was dumb and motionless as a man he hated with an intensity of hatred bred 
corpse. Then, after a minute or two, he would only in natures such as his, was a prisoner even 
slowly vanish, witli bowed head and hands pressed as he was, and it was his, Groflon’s, hand that 
to his face, as •though he were weeping silently, had brought him there ! He had but sjioken 
Night after night it was ever the same. Then a the trulh when he said that the hour of his 
great restlessness toolt possession of me. I seemed njviuige would come at* last. It was liei'e now, 
to be ui'god onward from place to place by although it had come after a fashion altogether 
some invisible power and without any will of dilfereut fi’oin what he had expceted. Thanks 
my own. When 1 rose in a morning 1 knew to his folly, Ins Wii outlook was a dreary one 
not where I should sleep at night; onward, enough; but what was it in comparison with the 
ever onward, T was compelled to go. Last night grim prospect that stared his hateil cousin so 
1 reached this place, and this morning 1 rose; closely in the face ! When he llioiiglit of this it 
thinking to resume my wanderings; but a con- was as the one sweet drop in 'the bitter cup 

versation I chanced to overhear led me to seek which Fate had pressed Avith such unrelenting 

the court of justice. You, madame, know what lingers to his lips. 

took place tli(»re. While, he sat brooding over these and otJiei* 

Even before .1 had spoken a word, 1 knew matters, just as daylight was deepening into dusk, 
why my foots te])s had been directed to this place, a Avarder unlocked the door of his cell. ‘ You’re 
and that my AA’aiiderings Avere at an end. This Avauted in the Avaiting-room,’ said the man. ‘Your 
afternoon, after all was over, 1 lay doAvn on uncle, Ckdunel Crofton, has called to see you. 
my pallet and fell asleep, and while 1 slumbered. It ’s past the liour for visitors ; but ns he ’s 1 
Henri came to me ; but this time his face Avas brought a magistrate’s order, and as he says I 

no longer averted; hia eyes gazed into mine, he’s obliged to go back to Loiulon to-night, the | 

and h(*. smiled as he used to smile at me out of governor has agreed to relax the I’ulcs for once,’ 
his mother’s arms. Ah, how shining and beauti- Ci'ofton stareil at tluj man in stupefaction. To 
ful he looked I Then a soft cool hand Ava.s laid the best of his belief he had no auch relative in 
on my broAA% that had burned and burned for the Avorld as the one just mimed. ‘ Ah, you didn’t , 
montbfl) and all the pain w^ent, and 1 kncAv expect to see him, I daresay,’ continued the warder, 
nothing. more till I awoken ‘A nice utfable gent as ever 1 see ; but I'Avouldn’t 

A tv'ojtl more and I^Jjave clone. Madame, pray keep him waiting if 1 was you.’ 
believe me wdieri I say that never could a man Crofton followed tlie man without a word ; and 
be more surprised and astounded than I, Jules after being conducted through a couple of corri- 
Picot, was to-day when I found that it was dors, was ushered into a sparsely fitrnished white- 
go(Kl husband who was accused of the death washed room, wljerc a inid<lle-aged, Avell- built 
of tlie Baron von Rosenberg. When 1 made man of military carriage, Avlm hud been pc^rusing, 
my wav into the coitrt after hearing that some through his eyeglass the printe’l rules amf regulU- 
one had wen arrested for the murder, I thought tions iraiaiecl over the mantel -piece, turned to greet 
to only a stranjijer, one v^'hom I had ^ever him. He had close-cut grizzled hair and a thick 
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droopiiij^ gnzzled moustache. He wore a lightly 
buUoiied frockcoat, gray trousers and straps, anil 
military boots highly polished, lie ctirried his 
> hat and a tusselled malacca in liis hand, and one 
corner of a bandana handkerchief protruded from 
his poiiket behind. 

‘My dear nephew — my dear George!’ he ex- 
claimed with much etfu.si(jii as he advanced a step 
or two and held out his hand. ‘This is indeed a 
dreadful predicament in which to find yon , Wliat, 
oh, what can you have been about that I should 
have to seek you in a place like this 1 V our poor 
aunt will bo heart-broken when she hear.s of 
it. 1 must break the terrible news as gently 
as possible ; but r(?ally, really, in her delicate 
stub; of health I dread the eit'ect such a dis- 
closure may have upon her.’ Ilis voice trembled 
with emotion ; he brushed away a tear, or seemed 
to do so. 

George (h’ofton had undergone many surprises 
in his time, but never one that left him more 
dnmfounded th^an this, for in his soi-di.saiit 
uncle his t[nick eyes recognised at a glance no 
less a personage than Ijardy Bill. If at the i 
monnmt his eyes fell on him he had been in 
the least doubt of the fact, that doubt would 
have l)('(*u dis[)ell(!d by tbe exprcs.sive wink with 
which hi.s frieinl favoured him an instant later. 
Tin* man’s audacity fairly took (’roftoii’s breath 
away. 

‘The first question, my dear l.ioy,’ resumed 
the sham colonel, so a.s to give the other time 
to recover himsi'lf, ‘of course is whether any- 
thing can be done for you, and if so, what. 

J need not say that my purse is at your service; 
for, shocked as I am to find you in this place. 

1 cannot foi'get that yon ai’e my bn>therV .son. 

I leave for Loudon by the first train, and imme- 
diately on my arrival I will take the advice of I 
niy own lawyers in tbe matter, which will, 1 | 
think, be tbe best thing that can be done under 
the paiiirulr-inmmstances of tlio ca.se.’ 

‘i suppose that’s about tbe only thing that 
can be done,’ answered Crofton, who was still 
utterly at a loss to divine the motive of the 
other’s visit. 

Tbe warder who Ijad conducted Crofton frf)m 
hi.s cell wa.s present at the interview, ostensibly 
for the purpose of SLX*ing that none of the jail 
regulations were infringed either by the pri.soiier 
or hi.s visitor; but a sovereign having been pressed 
into his mireluctant ])alm at the moment he 
ushered the latter into the waiting-room, he now 
discreetly turned hi.s back on the pair and stare<l 
persistently out of the window. 

A little further conversation passed between 
uncle and nephew, the chief pari of it falling 
to the lot of the former, then the colonel lookc<l 
at his watch and rose to take his leave. The 
warder turned at the same instant. 

‘A.s I remarked before, my dear George,’ said 
the uncle as he clasped l^otli the nephew’s hands 
iu his, ‘however pained-— most deeply pained - 
I may be, everything shall be done for yon 
that can be done. 1 refrain from all reprmches 
— at present *1 ca7i only grieve. But yt>ur ])oor 
aunt, George your poor aunt! You are her 
godson and favourite nephew. Ah nie — ah me !’ 

•lie walk^^d but* of the roqm with both liands 
outspread and slowly shaking his head, lilij,e a man 
whose feelings were more than he could control. 


The jail officials at an early hour hext morning, 
in addition to making the discovery that in the 
course of the night their French prisoner had 
taken leave of them after an altogether illegal and 
unjustifiable fashion, were further asto^indcd by 
finding that the inmate of cell No. 5 had also 
relieved them of his pre.sence, Imt in a niofle 
altogether different from that which had found 
favour with the mountebank. 

Crofton, unheard by any one, bad contrived 
I’j file through tbe middle bar of bis cell window 
and then to s(]U('e/.e himself through the apeiiuro 
thu.s made, after which there was nulliing but 
a high wall between himself and liberty. Beyond 
this wall were some market gardeii.s, tin* jail 
being situated in the outskirts of the town, and 
then the open fields. Outside the wall, a coil of 
i'o])e with a strong steel hook at each end was 
found ; ami the footsteps of two if not of three 
incii were plaitily traciaxhle fen* some distance in 
the soft mould of the garden. As to how CVoftou 
had become ]K)s.sf*s.sed of the file, and by whose 
connivance ami ludp he had been able to climb 
the wall and <le.sceml safely on tin* ollmr^side, lliere 
was no evidence fortlnoming. The only fact the 
jail officials could allinu witli cc*rtainty was that 
their prisoner was nowlnue to he foiiml. 

At as early an hour as possible on the morning 
following his cajdure, Crofton ha<l obtaimal per- 
mi.ssion to semi a t(‘legram to his wife, and before 
noon Stephanie was spending m>T’l,hwai'<I by the 
t*xprcs.s in rc’sponse to hi.s .summons. When slie 
reached Cummerlmys, it was too late for her to 
visit her husband that night; so, carrying her little 
handbag, she walked from the btatioii to the inn 
mam^st to it and a.sked to be accommodated with 
[ supper and a bed. She bail ascertained from a 
' coirslable iu the street that tbe earlie.st hour at ! 
whiob visitors were admitted to the jail was ten | 
o’clock. 

Next ima ’Uig, which was that of Saturday, 
Sttqihanic i,-- betimes. AVhile. she was eating her 
brt*akf{ist the landlady bustled in, carrying an 
open newspa])er. ‘Here’s the weeldy paper, 
iiia’ im,’ .she said. ‘ "J^lie hoy lia,s jn.st b]Y)ijglit 
it ; and as it coiitains a long account of the doings 
at the jn.sLice-room yesterday, alumt which you 
may have heard, 1 thought that ])erbap.s you 
would like to read it over your breakfast.’ 

‘Thank you very much ; I shall be glad to 
do so,’ said Btepluiuic quietly. She bad givgii 
no name at the inn, and the landlady bad not 
the slightest 8u.<^plcion that her guest hu<l any 
reason for being mon* inter<*sted than any stranger 
might be 8UppoRe<l to be iu the news c(uilaiiied 
in the paper. Nor, in fact, ha<] Stephanie any 
knowleilgeof what had happened. Her liushamTs 
telegram had been of the bricfe.st ; it had merely 
said : * T am in ti iuible. Come at once. Bring 
money. Inquire, for me at the jail.’ ^ But from 
what "she knew already, .she guessed, and riglitly, 
that the eiitei’pi ise on, which ( Vofton was. bent 
when he left home had failed, and that by some 
mischa'ice he him.self had come to grief. 

The moment slu^ was left alone Stephanie 
opened the paper with eager fingers. Her quick 
eye.s were not long in finding the particular news 
of wliich they were in search. She rerfd the ftory 
of the atUunptecl robbery, detailed in the evi-' 
deuce, with ever-growing wonder — a wonder that 
was intensified twenty-fold .when she read how 
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Oeralcl Bio()ke had been tiri*«8tpd at the same 
time as her husband, and by what strange chance 
the two cousins hud once more been brought 
face to face. But wlien, a few liftes lower down, 
her eyes, caiiglit sight of another well-known name, 
all tlie colour ebbed from her face, leaving it iia 
white as the face of a dead woman. She read to 
the end, to the last wor<l of Picot’s strange con- 
fession before the magistrates, and then the paper 
dropped from her hands. 

‘My father tlie murderer of Von Rosenberg, 
and I— I the cniise of it!’ she murmured in 
horror-stricken accetits. For a little while she 
sat like a woman stunned, stupefied, her eyes 
staring into vacam^v, her mind a whirling chaos 
in whicdi thoughts and fancies the most bizarre 
and incongruous cnrne and went, mixing and 
mingling with each other in a sort of mad Brocken 
daiicc, all the (ilemcnts of which were lurid, 
vague, and elusive. 

How long she sal. thus she never knew ; but she 
was roua(id by tln^ eiitrance of the landlady, who 
had come to reclaim the newspaper, tliere being 
three or four people in the taproom who weiu* 
anxious to obtain a gliiujise of it. Foitunately, 
the good woman was somewhat short-sighted, and 
perceiveil nothing out of the ordinary in her 
guest 8 appoai'anc.e or demeanour. But her entrance 
broke the spidl and served to recall Stephanie to 
the realities of ber position. 

For a little while all thought of her hushaiid 
had vanished from her mind. Tliis second blow 
had smitten lier so much moi’e shaiply than the 
first that the pain caused by the hu'mei- seemetl 
deadened tlnu'ehy. Hut now that her wjd<iiig 
trance, was broken, the double nature of her 
calamity forced itself on her mind. ‘ My father 
and my busband shut up in one prison !’ sin* said 
to herself ; and it was all she could do to refrain 
from bursting into laugliter. For arc there not 
some kinds of laughter the sources of which lie 
deeper tlnin the dcepi^st fountains of tears ? 

Suddenly sin* started to her feet ami pressed 
both hands to her forehead. ‘But why — why 
should my father have gone to Von Rosenberg to 
demand from him tidings of me, wlien I wrote to 
him from London telling him all that had hap- 
-pened to me and where J was ? (..bu it be possible 

that my letter never reached him? Had he 
received it, tliwe wouhl have been no nee<l for 
him to seek Von Rosenberg. Even after so long 
a time I could almost rei)eat my letter word for 
word. In it 1 told my father how I had left 
home with Von Rosenberg, but only after lie liad 
given me his solemn promise to make me bis wife 
the moment we set foot in England. 1 told bow, 
wdthiii an hour after our arrival in London, I bail 
claimed the fulfilment of his promise, and how he 
had laughed Jue to scorn, tliinking that he had 
now got rue completely in his powej*. 1 told how 
I Hung all Von Roseiibei’g’s pre.sents at his feet 
and left him there and then, and going out into 
the rainy ati'eets of the great city, fled ns for 
my life. I told how I hid for weeks in a garret, 
living on little more than bread and milk ; and 
how at last, when ‘my money was all gone, I 
found my way to the nearest cirque, and there 
^bUjined on engagement. All this I told my 
‘ fa^fer in my letter, i^nd then T prayed him to 
"fomiVe me,^ahd told him how I longed to go back 
to' him and my mother. M^eeks and moi^lis I i 


waited wdth an aching heart for the answer which 
never came. Then 1 said to myself : “ My ffithei' 
will not forgive me. I slitdl never see him or my 
mother again.” But the letter never reached him.* 
Had it done so he would not be where he is. 
to-dav.' Ti'arless sobs shook her from head to- 
foot. 

At this juncture in burst the landlady with an 
air of nun'll importance. ‘ As yon have rend the 
paper, T thought that maybe you would like to 
liear the new.s that one of tlie warders just oft' 
duty lias brought us from the jail. Such times as 
we live in, to be sure !’ 

‘News — what news?’ asked Stephanie faintly. 

• ‘.John Myles has brought word — and he ought 
to know, if anybody does — tliat one of the pris- 
oners — (h'iftoii or ( !i‘«)fton by name -managed to 
break out of bis cell in the. night, and has got 
elear away. But that’s not all by any means. 
Th(! foreigner— him as accused him.self in open 
court of the murder was found d(‘ad this morn- 
ing, poisoned by his own hand*. The news will 
be all over England before niglitfall.— (Iracious 
me, ma’am, whatt^ver is the niatlcr ! — Mary, 
Eliza qui(!k, quick 1 ’ 


TQE TOUllACOS AT THE ZOOLOGIC’AL 
GAB DENS. 

At tin* present moment the Menagerie of the Zoo- 
logical Society, Begeiit’s Park, has an unusually 
large number of 'I'ouracos, a species of birds whicli 
lias not lieforo b(‘en exhibited in this country. 
Touraco is tlie native name of a beautiful group 
of birds peculiar to Africa, and sometimes called, 
from their food, Plaiilaiii Eateis. 'J'hey are gener- 
ally supposed to he allied to the (Jiickoos, and 
they are not altogether unlike some of them in 
their external characters. An African traveller 
oh.served so long ago as J.S18 .that the Plantain 
Eaters during heavy .showers hide theni.selves in 
the thickest foliage, as if they ha<l a sjiecial dread 
of getting wet. Tliere is notliiiig jiarticnlaily 
rcmarkalile about this ; in fact, many birds show 
a dislike to getting wet feathers ; but the 
Touracos liave a mueh better reason for this 
dislike than most other birds. I\r. Veri'eaux, the 
traveller refeiT(*d to, discovered the reason when 
he attemjited to catch a ’^Pouraco which was 
sheltering itself during a storm of rain : he 
found that, when he grasped the. feathers, the 
brilliant crimson colouring-matter stained his 
hands ; and later, he disc'overed that the feathers 
could be waslied almost white. To find colours 
that ‘run’ in the feathers of a bird is most 
unexpected, ami it is not surprising to hear 
that one naturalist who purcha.sed some skims 
thought himself to have been deceived with 
artificially painted birds. The colour conies out 
so readily that when a Tonraco is shot and falls 
into a y) 0 ()l it .stains the surrounding w^atcr not so 
much with its blood a.s with the red dye from its 
wing feathers. 1 ouracos are not, liowevcr, entirely 
coloured by this peculiar substance ; they have a 
great deal of green about tliem, and this green is 
due to the presence of a green pigment which 
appeal's to be convertible into the red substance 
by prolonged boiling. The grti^f-n pigment, iinliker. 
the red, is a * fast ’ colour. 

Most birds that are coloured green owe this 
colour, at least partly, to fino markings upon the 
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feathers; and all ‘metallic’ colours, such as the 
imUirtiit greens, blues, and reds of the huimiiiiig- 
birds, Hi*e due to ojitical efleets caused by the 
structure of the feathers, mid have nothing ttj 
, do with any pigment of the same colour within 
the substance of the feathers. 'J here arc thus two 
sources of colour among birds, and it is a rtmiark- 
able fact that in many cases where the. male 
birds have a brilliant coloration and tlie female.s | 
are soberly clad, the colour is a ‘ mechanic,ally ’ 
caused colour ; for instance, in the humming- 
birds. The Touracos do not show tliis dillereiice 
between the sexes ; the female resembles Ijer mate, 
and there ia no superiority on either side, but an 
absolute equality. 

What, then, in the first place, can be tlie advan- 
tage to the Touraco of having this brilliant and 
diverse coloration ; and in the sec.ond place, why 
ia the red colour so easily destroyed ? it is no 
use iiow'adays to fall hack upon the convenient 
statement that tropical birds ai e geiiei'ally briglitly 
coloured ; this ii; tlie I'ves of most u ituralisls 
would l>e us bad as to tell a ])hysicist that mer- 
cury rises in an airless tube beeause ‘ Katun* ■ 
abhors a vacuum.’ Everything lias to iMM'xjdained, 
and, moreover, the. locks which guard the secrets ■ 
of Nature havt! |.o he opi'tied by keys of a j>ai‘tic.u- 
lar pattern, either by skill or by force. In fact, | 
there, is a tendency to make one brilliant theory, i 
applicable possibly to the instance whicli it was 
advanced to s(.)lve, do for all the ])henonieim | 
which have any visible relation to it. Jhit there ! 
is now to some extent a reaction against all tliis, 
and some naturalists think that we cannot ainl 
need not hiid a iitililariaii explanation for every 
obsei'veil fat^t. Jt lias been suggested that the jed 
coloration of the Touraco is (b^.^troyed by tin* w< t 
when the bird creeps into slieltei*, so that its 
enemies, whieh are driven by sti'ess oi weather 
into tlie same slielter, may not see it so easily. 
This is yierhaps a little far-fetched, tlnnigli inge- 
nious. Another jiossible tjxplaiiation is that llie 
Toui’iico wa.s originally an inhabilaiil of lain- 
less or conipavalively I’ain dree districts ; but then, 
why should it migrate into districls wlien; its 
colour was liable to be destroyed ? d'liis objection 
might of course he met by supposing that it 
IS only comparatively recently. that this migration ! 
has takeil 'jilace, so that the bird has not had tiim* 
to adapt itself to its new conditions. Eut all tliis 
assumes that tlie criinsoii colour has some definite 
hearing upon the mode of life of the Tuuraeo. 
(kilonr cannot always have a relalitin of this sort, 
or else why should so many animals which 
inhabit the bottom of the ocean, where the dark- 
ness must be almo.st such as can be. fell, be often 
briglitly, nay, brilliantly ci>lonred I It i.-< the rule 
and not the exception for this brilliant coloration 
to occur ill deep-sea animals ; if any one doubts it, 
let him read Moseley’s NatiiraUd on fhe.(..halli'n(f(.:r, 

‘ Bright scarlet shrimps, deep purple holotliurian.s,’ 
blue erualaceans, stai-fish, and sponges have been 
dredged up from abysmal darkness. 

Now, it is a very remarkable fact about the 
Touracos that the red (‘olonring-nintter contains a 
large amount 'of co])per. The cxistmcc of copper 
is not remarkable, for we know that tins metul in 
.minute quantities^ is most widely distributed in 
aftimals am! ve*getuble8 : it occurs in cereals, eggs, 
and even in human blood ; it is probably al)Sorbe»l 
from the soil by plants and transferred to the 


bodies of animals which feed ujum these plants. 
But copper is so abundant in the featlier.s of the 
Touraco that the characteristic green Haine is 
given when thedeather is burnt. It is only in the 
red feathers that the metal is foiitid, Jt seems, 
therefore, as if at least the greater part of the 
coyiper Uiken in with the food ultimately found 
its way to the red feathers. Ikuhaps, therefore, 
the Holuhiliiy of the reil pigment in water is a I 
way of getting rid of the copper, Avhich would | 
oLijerwise accumulate in other purls of the. body to ‘ 
a dangerous extent. 


CJiAUJ.lE KANSOM. 

A STORY OF THF OIL COUNTRY. 

CHAITKU nr. 

One ufternoon, about* the 1st of Marcli, Charlie 
Baiisom’s place at the little schoolhouse wu.s 
vacant, and it soon became known that he was 
ill. The next day he wa.s’so much worse tliat 
Steve Smiley was ilesjiatched with his buck-board 
for Doetor Leslie, whose hiiaihjuarlers were at 
Mesopotamia (h-os.s Loads. The ])liysician ]n’o- 
nounced Bansoin’.s sickness a case of brain-fever ; 
and although flu^ lad Inul gone no Juj ther in his 
studies than tin; average boy of twelve in a 
Loiitlon Btianl Sidiool, there ivas little doubt that 
(do.se applicalion to Ids books and an earnest 
d(!sire to excel liad engendtU'ed the fever. Pei- 
liaps thi.*n‘ was something (dse whicli had xvorried 
(!]iarlie ; but that is a matter of doubt ; ami even 
if it iv(;re so, not a man or woman in J’un Handle 
(hty would have bracketed an affair of the lieart 
with brain-ft^ver in one and the same hreutli. 

Charlies wintei-qiuirters were in the house of 
the owner ;im I commander of tlie Pctroleinn Gem^ 
who in winter took back, for hoard and lodging, 
part of the ” iges which he |7nid his first-mate 
(.luring the . .miner season. Old CiqiUiiu Jones 
and his wife were good enougli in their way. 
Jerry doiies thought tlieie were few hijy.s like tlie 
I>ob, and would liave been very much grieved to 
lose him. Mr.s Jones, too, was I'ather fond of 
Ban.som, ami waited upon his every want— when 
she knew just what he wanted. But tlieiz’ caie 
and attention were, after all, of a vwy rougli-and- 
ready character. The old lady regularly mlmiii- 
istereil the medicine left by the doctor, and three 
times a day ttmdcred the sick man such homely 
food as formed their own meals. But thm’e was 
something laiddng,- a something tliat could only 
be supplied by tiuider, delicate, and loving hands, 
a sometliing whiidi even Charlie who had known 
nothing (d* a lionie ;since lie was eleven yeans old— 
sadly missed, and the nioiv so as he passed the 
crisis of the fever ami (•onviile.<cem,’e set in. Lor, 
although Ransom w; s very ill indeed, lie did get 
better, ami ev(-ivhody in Pan Jlamlle City was 
olad of it. AlTthroiigii the days (d pimstration 
and didirium inqnirie.s from his friends liud been 
fre(in(^nb ami not. a iiwv of them had culled daily 
at Jerry Jones’s nuuse for bulletins fiom Charlie's 
doct(jUP and iiui>e. Among these was Marie Ree»e, 
who missed her favourite pupil more than a little. 
The first ibiy that Ransom was pronouncet^out 
of dangt*r, and while he jj'as very, very weak,^ 
Mias Reese begged to be admitted fora mouient 
to the sick-room. 
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When th4 achool leucher stood in the tiny bed- 
chamber she was very much shocked and grieved. 
The wliite washed walls were quite bare, and 
there was no carpet, or even & mat, upon the 
floor. All tl!at the room contained was a rough 
table, one chair decidedly the worse for wear, 
Ransom’s large trunk, and the narrow col-bed 
upon which lay the listless form of the Doll - so 
changed, that had she not been certain it M'as 
he, Slarie Reese could hardly have recognised 
him. The curly hair wfis dank and tangled, the 
full ruddy cheeks had become pale and thin, 
while the bright eyes were sunken and covered 
by heavily drooping eyelids. Outside the coverlet 
rested two bony hands, one of which the school- 
mistress took in Jier own, that were so plump and 
warm. But Ransom never moved, and gave no 
sign that he was conscious of his visitor’s presence. 
Marie tliought that he slept ; and as a tear of pity 
started from her eyes, she .bent over the sick lad 
while her lijw pressed upon his cheek a sisterly 
kiss of sympathy and coiiipas.sion. It was a pure 
and iunocent cai’ess — a caress prompted by the 
peculiarly forlorn condition, of poor Ransom in 
his unlovely room. She did not pretend to give 
any deeper meaning to the kiss, because she felt 
nothing deeper than friendship for the lad, and 
W'ould not upon any consideration have ha(l him 
think so. Her attachment lor the Doll was the 
warm friendship, perhaps patronising friendship, 
of an elder sister lor a ycmnger l)rother. Marie 
Reese meant all that slie felt ; but she meant 
not one whit more tli/in slie felt, for Charlie 
Ransom. And she knew notliing of the delicious 
thrill which that simple kiss sent through the 
pulses of the weary and worn invalid ; she knew 
nought of tlie effect which it produced upon the 
poor fellow, who slowly ojicned his eyes and 
watched her, with a curious smile of satisfaction 
Upon his face, as she (jiiietly ffitted from his room 
to Mrs Jones’s kitchen. 

IIow should ahfl know that her token of kindly 
syiriputhy had seemed to the lonely lad, whose 
heart ached and yearned for more than Bympathy, 
a direct answer to the question whicli had racked 
his mind all through the winter ^ And why 
should Charlie Ransom — tlie honieless untrained 
lad, whose life had been spent amid scenes where 
education and refiiiciiient wci-e, chielly conspicuous 
by their absence — why should this unsophisticuted 
deck-hand of a little liver steannu’ he different 
from other men ? Why should lie be better able 
coolly to calculate and calmly to judge where 
men with greater advantages act entirely without 
judgment and calculation ? 

Certainly, Marie Reese was at least three years 
older than the Doll, while tlie intellectual and 
social gulf which yawneil between them was so 
wide and deep that a generation of years could not 
bridge it But when love’s fervid heat sets young 
blood a-boiling, such discrepancies and inconsist- 
encies become questions^ scarcely worthy of con- 
sideration — nay, they vanish altogether. It was 
80 with Charlie Ransom. 

The ne.\t day, Marie Reese was again a visitor 
to the sick lad’s room, and this time slie did not 
go empty-handed. Deftly she fastened to the 
wii^low a muslin curtain which she had begged 
of Mi’S Larnson, and A without sound of hammer^ 
hung upon the poverty-stricken walls a couple of 
little steel engravii^gs of which she had robbed 


her own room. Upon the table she set a tiny** 
glass vase, in which she placed a bright cfocus, 
the only flower that she could find in the window^ 
boxes of Captain Peter’s parlour. But these 
slight additions made a wonderful change for the 
better in the ^ eight-by-ten ’ bedroom, and greatly 
aided the Doll toward a rapid recovery. Thim, 
with kindly skilful hands, that were so dif- 
ferent from Mrs Jones’s, the schoolniarm arranged 
Ransom’s pillows, Udking to him cheerily the 
while. 

‘Now% Rausoin,* she said, as she prepared to 
go, ‘i.s there anything I can do for you — any- 
thing V 

• ‘Yes, Miss Reese ; there is someth ing I should 
like. I should like you to give me, or lend me 
if you can’t spare it, your picture. Will you, 
marm - and set it right by the table yonder U 

‘ 1 will see what I can do for you,’ said Marie. 

* Is that all ’ 

‘ No, miss ; there is something else, I have 
neviu* heard you sing ; but I s«meb()W fancy that 
you can if you try. Will you sing me something 
the next time yon come ? 1 like music — ba<1 a 

notion once to learn it myself, and there ’s a bit of 
a banjo in my trunk.’ 

‘Well, w'ell ! You have Mrs Jones get the 
banjo out, and 1 will see if 1 can mani])uiate it. 
Good-bye until to-morrow.’ 

To-inorrow' came ; and after school, ^Marie went 
ovi!r to see her patient, as she now called the Doll. 
She entered tne room very noiselessly ; but 
Ran.som was wide awak<*, ami eagerly watched 
her ns she deposiU'd upon the table- a small 
Oxford frame containing a portrait of herself. By 
the side of the trutdc lay a cheap banjo, which 
Marie took up, ])icking over the strings w ith the 
fingers of an expert. She ])layed the instrument 
as easily and as naturally as a New Orhains 
darkey, and charmed her listener wdth a long 
repertoire of songs that included An/ne Laune 
and TIfc Simnee River. Slie was about to lay 
dowm the banjo, when Ransom brought forth 
from under Ids pillow a small sheet of inuHic 
and some printtal verses. It was a hymn-tune 
arranged for the banjo, and the words w'ere those 
of an old-fa.ybioned Methodist revival hymn. To 
Marie it seemed a curious enough melody for a 
banjo ; but Ransom begged her to play it. 

‘It’s the only tune as I ever learned to sing, 
Miss Reese, and it’s the only tune 1 ever tried to 
play, thoiigli I never quite managed that. I 
kinder like it, ’cause they sung it the only time 
mother ever took me to church in the old days at 
Pittsburg.’ 

When Marie read over the accompaniment as 
pi’inted, there .seemed to her very little mu.sic in 
the tune ; but she rendered it in a setting of her 
own, and sang in her sweet .soprano voice ; 

My hcav’nly home is bright and fair ; 

Nor pain nor death can enter there ; 

Its glittering towers the sun outsliiiie ; 

That heav’niy inansioii shall be mine. 

She w'ent through all the verses ; and to (ffioidie 
Ransom the singing of that simple old -hymn 
seemed the mo.st divine music he had ever heard. 
Always after that, when Marit* Ji^ese called to see 
him —which she did every day until he was wfell 
enough to get about a little — be coaxed her to 
sing lor him the ‘ heavenly mansion piece.’ 
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But if those days of convalescence were as a 
swtet and happy dream to Charlie, he expcuienced 
a very ’’ough and sudden awakening upon the very 
• fii'st day that he was able to leave the house. 

During the last week of March, Pun Handle 
City began to awaken from its state of winter 
letlnirgy. Tlie ice was slowly disappearing from 
the Toinhicken Greek, and the lirst downpour of 
rain would ci’eate a Hood, more or less severe, that 
would soon wash the last vestige of ice and snow 
from the lowlands of t,lie Valley. Even now, 
Captain Jerry Jones was bpsy each day, oiling, 
greasing, tarring, and washing each nook, corner, 
and working part of the Petrohmm Grm^ in antici- 
pation of a rushing spring business. All the 
owners of wells were g(.‘tLing ready innumerable 
barrels of oil for shipment down the river ; and 
those who had failed to secure legitimate vessels 
for transporting their output were engaged in 
constructing rafts of sundry designs and dimen- 
sions. Evtui tlw women were busy, preparing 
for that annual plieiiomenoii kiiowji as ‘spring 
cleaning,’ w^hich not even the primitive homes 
of Pan Handle City could escape. Down at the 
sch()ol Marie Keese had her hands full ; for before 
the end of April the school year would close, and 
wliile tlie schoolmistress did not purpose to 
return to the settlement in the autumn, she 
wanted to complete all the work she had mapped 
. out for herself when she undertook the task 
which she liad, thus fur, so faithfully per- 
formed. 

With these many signs of activity about him, 
Charlie Uansom felt like a drone in a liiv(‘ as lie 
strolled out in tlni feeble sunsliine of a March 
afternoon. l*artly from inclination and partl}^ 
from force of habit, Ihiusom wendefl liia ate])S 
toward the schoolhousc, where his ariival was not 
the only surprise to which the scholars W(‘re to 
he treated that day. The schoolmistress insisted 
upon the Dpll occupying her chair, which was the 
only comfortable seat in the room. Of c.ourse 
Itaiisom disliked t(j deprive the teacher of her 
seat, and made, some protest; but he yielded at 
last. ^ As he sat by the side of the little desk, he 
I felt more than pleased at so signal and public a 
mark of personal kindness from the woman for 
whom he w^ould have cheerfully drained each 
drop of his life's blood. 

It was well-nigh time for the dismissal of the 
scholars, when a liorae was stopped at the dooi’ of 
the schoolhousc, where its rider dismounted. A 
moment later, a fine handsome man of thirty-five 
in coat and riding-breeches strode up the little 
aisle of the schoolroom. He dis[)layed not the 
sliglitest sign of bashfulness in his manly bearded 
face, and he walked with a quick firm step, which 
seemed to indicate that his only immediate object 
was to reach as speedily as possible the pretty 
blushing woman whose hand rested upon the 
' unpretentious desk, with sensations which were 
not — and never could have been — understood b}^ 
the ama7.ed pupils, both big and little. Totally 
oblivious to the half-huiulred spectators, the 
stranger gra^iped both the schoolmarm’s hands 
in his own, and actually bent his head down until 
,he almost toiujhed ,the beautiful face with his 
mbustache. Indeed, it was afterwards distinctly 
alleged by all who witnessed the performance that 
the gentleman undoubtedly intended to kiss Miss 


Reese,* and would have done so had she not pre- 
vented him. 

‘Why, John Burlingt{)n, T am ashamed of j^ou, 
sir ! Have yob no respect for the, <lignity of my 
position in this place 'I Can you not wait half an 
houi-r 

‘Well,* fiaid the handsome stranger as ho slowly 
drew back and released* one of the little hands — 
‘well, yes; I can wait as much as half an hour, 
but not a minute longer. Having discovered you 
in your liiding-place, I assure you that I intend to 
demand a speedy reward. — Introduce mo to your 
scliolars, Marie.’ 

To Marie Reese the appearance of Mr Burling- 
ton was as much a surprise as it was to tlie 
scholars, and as she felt quite unable instantly to 
collect Jier scattered thoughts and plans, she was 
glad of the respite which a compliance with the 
gentleinan’s reijuest afiorded. So she tapped 
upon her little bell* and, rather confusedly for 
her, said : ‘This is my friend, Mr John Burling- 
ton of Philadelphia. I believe ho has a few 
words to say to you.’ 

‘ Ves,* saitl Mr Burlington, closely following the 
teacher’s words; ‘and as yon — no doubt all of 
you— consider Miss Reese your friend, you must 
count me iu on the same footing. Because, you 
SCO, Miss Reese is^my very best friend, and — 1 
don’t know whellier 1 am telling an old story ? 
— 1 have come down hert* expressly to hurry her 
away from yon, as she has promised before long 
j to become Mi’s Bui lington. Now, I am greatly 
interesteil in this school ; and if your teacher will 
I let me, 1 am going to give a few prizes. See ! 
Here are two twenty-Jollar gold-pieces and two 
ten -dollar gol<l-])ioces. I shall give these to Miss 
Reese, and she must award them as prizes. — Now 
T shall take upon myself to dismiss the school for 
to-day.* 

The fifty up-tnrned faces brightened with happy 
smiles or expanded with broad grins as John 
Builington clinkeil the large gold (a)ins, and tliere 
was a loud liuzz of chuckling and chattering as 
the pupils slowly dispersed. 

But there was one face in that room which harl 
not brighhmed much during the few ininuteM 
I that hud elapsed since John Burlington’s sudden 
cmtrance. in the teaeher’s chair sat Ransom, all 
his golden liopea shattered and dispelled by the 
public assertion of the stranger — a bold and 
unmistakable statement which had passed uncon- 
tradicted by Marie Reese. Yes, the fool’s para- 
dise into which Charlie had so lately wandered 
had now becouu! transformed into a dismal swamp’ 
of cruel and latter disappointment. He gazed and 
listened lik(‘. one in a trance or, rather, a dreadful 
nightmare. He wanted to leave the horrible 
place that seemed so close and stilling, and yet, 
when the opportunity came for him to go with 
the rest of the scholars, Ransom remained in his 
seat. He never knew why he did so, but at the 
last he was still there? while close beside him 
stood the 'Woman whom he madly and . insanely 
loVed — her hand clasped in that of the man of 
her ch(»ice. 

But, as Marie had never dreamed of the Doll’s 
unspoken hopes and anticipations, ‘and had been 
utterly unconscious of the effects of her con<{)a8- 
sionate kiss, so she was lio^quite knorant of the! 
misery which haH taken up its abode in the mind 1 
and Ijeart of Charlie Ransom. ♦ I 
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‘John,’ saul Marie, who Imd recovei*ed some- 
what from her 8uri>i*ifle, ‘ this is Ransom, whom 1 
have mentioned so frequently in my lettei's. You 
know he has been very ill, yet t think he will 
secure one of your prizes— one of the larj'e prizes, 
too.' Then, turninji^ to the Doll, she milled : 
* Ransom, Mr Burlin^^km has introdiiceil liim- 
sedf 80 well that there 4s nothing left for JUe 
to Ray.’ 

Very .warmly, honest ami hanpy John Biirlinj?- 
ton grasped the young fellow oy his thin hand. 

‘ Mr Ransom,' he said, ‘ you don't look very 
strong : 1 fear you have had a hard siege of 
sickness ; but I hope you will soon pick up. I 
have to thank you, 1 am sure, for looking so 
well after Miss Reese. 1 have heard all about 
your kindness shown to her in many ways. You 
will have to come down to Pliiladelphm next 
winter and pay us a visit ; hut as I am soou 
going to rob all you Pan dlandle (.■ity folks of 
Mbs Reese, I should like to give you, right here, 
a little bit of a keepsake from both of us.' Mr 
Burlington unfastened from his waistcoat an 
elegant gold watch — his own - - which he handed 
to Ransoim ‘No; take it,' he said, as Ransom 
hesitated ; ‘ don’t iiingine you are robbing me 
at all.' 

‘Yes, take it, by all means,’ added Marie, wlio 
knew that Burlington would feel hint if the 
gift sliouhl be refused. ‘Yon know, you wouldn’t 
have liked me to say “No" when you were so gotal 
as to give me the Skates.’ 

So Ransom took the watch and mechanically 
thanked the givei*. But as ho walked away, his 
heart became hardened with disappointmeul and 
wounded pride and jealousy am] all the wretched 
feelings that follow in their train. Ho hated the 
man who had secured the love of Marie Reese, 
ami he would liave liked to hurl back his gift. 
He longed to smash the watch into a humlivd 
pieces ; but he carried it to his room and [uit it 
clear down in the bottom of Ins trunk, Avherc he 
voWed it should lie buried until the sclioolmarm’s 
departure from Pan Handle City,, when hi^ would 
drop it into cue of the deep pools of tlie Tom- 
hick en Creek. 

Well, Charlie Ransom was only a lad, and the 
few years which he had liveil had been ])assed 
in a corner of this world where human nature is 
veri/ human. As he reviewed the events of the 
winter, and then thought n])oii lib ])re.seiil 
wretched position, he failed to iniderstund why 
disappointment should be for him ami ha]q)iness 
for Jolni Burlington. Charlie Ransom was no 
philosopher. 

The reader will have understood ere this that 
the main portion of Pan Handle City was on the 
north .side of the Tojnhicken Creek, acro.s.s which 
there was no bridge of any kind. But along the 
south bank* there were three or four wells, none 
of which were very prottable either on account 
of the quantity or nuality of the oil extracted 
from tliem. Captain Peter Lamson owned one 
of these unproiluctive wells on the south side of 
the creek, and as soon os spring opened he 
resol veil to have it ‘shot.’, ‘Shooting’ a well b 
a ptocess peculiar to the Ofl Country. There are 
in the oil regions si^eral distinct strata of ‘oil- 
saqd,' and bi^ween these strata of sand there 
aw layers of rock/* These sands are saturated 


with petroleum, and are jirenHid by the layers of 
limestone rock, which the oil cannot peneLiwite. 
When the oil-well drill posses through the first 
limestone stratum, the immen.se weight of the* 
rock upon the oil-sands causes the petroleum to 
rush upwards through the hole or well made 
by the drill. AVhen a well is drilled into the 
1ir.st layer of sand, it is only a question of time — 
sometime.s days and sometimes years — when the 
oil in that vicinity ‘gives out,’ and the quantity 
which can he pumped jierceptibly diminishes. 
But a torpedo of nitro-glycerine or dynamite 
‘shot’ to the bottoiii of the well and there ex- 
ploded will geneiiilly shatter the next layer of 
limestone, ami so cause a fresh ilow of oil from a 
lowiT stratum of sand. There are men— I’eckless 
felliAVS, usually, who carry their lives in their 
I hands — who make a l)UHine.ss of ‘shooting’ wells, 
i It may be readily im:igiiied what a frightful risk 
the ‘.shooti*!*’ runs in tilling the niLro-glycerinu 
shells and lowering them into the wells. Upon 
the upper cud of the last shell is fastened an 
ordinary gun cap ; ami then an iron cylinder 
i weighing about six poumls is ‘shot’ at a tearful 
' rate down the well — often fifteen hundivd feet 
deep — and tlie deed is done. Tin* noise of the 
ex]>losion is .seMoin heard ; but the success or 
failuie of the ‘.shut’ is soon detennined, for a 
sucee.ssful shooting results in a terrific flow of oil, 
which for the lir.st few minnte.s scatteis about the. 
debris of the explosion, comsisting of shuttered 
cartridge shells and pieces of rock and sand. 

'J’wo or tliree days after John Burlington’s 
advent to Pan Handle (htv, when he had taken 
up his (juarters for an imlefinile pei’iod in 'J’ommy 
Van Horn’s hoiiMe, (’aptain Peter’s well on the 
south side was ‘sljot’ with wonderful succes.**, and 
the oil flowed out in a huge stream to a height 
of tweiity-tive feet. 'J'he ‘shooting-fiend' — as the 
o]u.‘rator of the tt.>r]>ed()es was generally termed — 
had come over specially from Bradforil in his 
I light wagon, juirposely constructed i’or the trans- 
1 ])oi-tation of himself ami his dangerous mateiials 
and toijls. No one accompanied him ; bnt the 
Captain ami the oilmen were on^, the south siile, 
whei'e they stood at a i*e.spectful distance tVom 
the Avell until the ‘shot’ hud been fired, Then 
the ‘fiend’ returned to his wagon, leaving the 
revivified well to tlui care of its owner and 
frimids. ‘‘ 

Now, it so happened that a few ininutes after 
i tlie .Lor[»edo openitor had landed ami driven off in 
I his wagon, two im*n sauntered down to the river- 
j side. One of tlie.se was John Burlington, and the 
other was the Doll. Both bail intended visiting 
I the scene of the e.xcitement acro.ss the creek ; but 
'when Rairsom guessed the other’s intention, he 
I drew hack, as he had no desire to he the com- 
panion of a man whom he hided. 

I This was Bui-lingtoii's liist visit to the oil 
i regions. . Everytliing about him was strange ; and 
! with true American instinct he endeavoured to 
learn all that could he learned and to see all that 
could be seen. Tliere had been a severe drain 
upon the small floating craft that morning, and 
the boat which the torpedo-man had just vacated 
was the only one then available on the north side 
of the creek. As tke boats , were to a certain 
extent common property, Burlington entered this 
one. As lie seated himself and adjusted the 
oars in the rowlocks, be noticed a very ordinary- 
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looking tin can, painted red, but he gave it no 
eecoiid thought. It did not belong to him, and 
as it wa,. not in his way, it might remain in the 
•bottom of the boat. 

, liansom, who was shinding ])erhapa twenty 
yards away, also saw tlie red can ; but, unlike 
Burlington, ho knew full well that it contained 
some of the deadly nitro-glycerine — know that it 
was a can which the ‘shooting-fiend’ had, in his 
hurry to get away, forgotten, lie knew, too, that 
the creek was full of huge masses of ice which 
tlie eprhig thaw liud loosened, Jlausom was per- 
fectly aware of all the dangers which Burlington 
hazarded in crossing the swollen creek, and was 
quite conscious of tlie awful possibility of a 
collision, in wliicli ease tlie boat and its oceaipant 
must meet with total annihilation. All this 
Ransom knew, yet uttered never a word of 
caution. . What was it to him lie did not 
place the can in tlu^ boat ; the dynamite was 
not his, nor the boat either, neither was he 
responsible for JdIhi Burlington’s safety. Why 
shouhl he seek to prevent an accident to th“ 
man who liad robbed liini of his peace of mind, 
of his pleasant aery castl(‘, of that which had 
been ymradise to him, ('ven though but a fool's 
paradise? On the other hand, wliy should he 
not let this handsome arnl refined Chty man — 
this j)eciiliarly favoured sou of bnlune—go right 
on into the very jaws of death ? If Burlington 
were (lying, drowning beneath his eyes at that 
moment, it is doubtful if the Doll would have 
stretched forth a hand to save him. AVliy should 
he? AV^hy slioulcl he? Over and over mi the 
course of twenty seconds Ransom asked liiiiiself 
these and siinilai* (piestiona, and all tlie time Bur- 
lington was slowly rowing out into the dangers of 
the swollen stream. No ; lie would not interfere. 
If Burlington should die, so much tlie better : 
wildly be thought that such a eatastro])he might 
give him one more chimee to win the love of 
Marie Reese; and if he failed, she certainly wouhl 
not then be for .lohn Burlington. 

tSuddenly there was a j)eculiiir noise and a 
strong concussioy, which severely shook Ransom, 
lie knew what it was, for he saw before him the 
foam upon the aeetliing, Inibbling water, wliere an 
instant before the liltie boat had been. But the 
boat and the man who was rowing it had dis 
appeared. 


A r> ID DING AA'KDDlNa 

A.N OLD WKLSH CfSTOM. 

Thkul are few districts in the Ihiitcd Kingdom 
in which tliere are not some customs jieculiar to 
the local it3% many of which have come down from 
‘fable-shaded eras,’ some of them betokening by 
their rudeness and simplicity that they have 
altered little since the ‘ inerrie days of old,’ when 
men carried out in their sports and pastimes 
something of the waidike spirit of the age. 
Some of these customs are tiuc(Ml by tradition to 
a more or less authentic origin, while others go 
80 far into the misty regions of the past that 
no legend remains, to tell* us of their source. 
It •must be allowed that some of these practices 
were rnde and objectionable ; but Borne, again, 
ore 60 attractive in their quaiutuess and sim- 


plicity, bringing up reminiscences of all that was 
most admirable in pi imitive times, that it is with 
something like regret that we see them fulling 
into disuse in fljis eia of social progress. In no 
part of Great Britain have greater Vhung «8 taken 
place during the reign of (.^ueeii A''ictoria than 
in AVales, the great development of mineral 
wealth having caused large tf)wn.s to s])ring 
up where formerly a few scattered fannhouses 
and shepliei-ds' huts dotted the green moun- 
tain sides. There are still, however, many setpies- 
tered valleys where the sound (d the steam-engine 
has never been heaid ; where the rustic natives 
hold the (‘ven tenor of their way much as their 
fathers did of yore, careless of the noise and bustle 
of the woj’ld that lies beyond their native vale. 

In certain parts of Pembroke ami Carmarthen, 
one of tbe quaintest of marriage cuslom.s used to 
bo prevalent, and it is said still to linger to a 
certain extent in some* of the more remote valleys, 
blit now curtailed and shorn of its pristine sur- 
ronndings. This was known as a ‘Bidiling 
AVethling,’ and Wixs so reiloleiit of patriarchal 
limes, that it may l>e interesting to tlescribe wlint 
is* destiiu'd sttoii to beiome a mere memory of the 
])ast. Tradition is silent as to the origin of this 
custom of Cambria, so we may ]m; 8 iime that it 
goes a long way biuk indeed. The eondilions 
necessary to cai ry it out could only be possible in 
a district wheie the inhabitants were I'ooted to 
the soil, when; the farms and lioldings descended 
ill unbroken smteession from father to son ; and 
where no interlopers were alloAved to iisiir]) the 
riglits of the native ])opulation. illustrate 

this, we will endeavour to describe a Bidding 
Wedding us carried out forty years ago, when the 
institution was maintaiiutd with all its original 
cliai'acteristics. The details were given us by an 
intelligent native (,)f the (li.sLriet where it pre- 
vailetl, so that they may be relied on as correct in 
evei y respect. 

In the first j)lace, all who received invitations 
were exy)eeted to sliow their respect to the bride 
and bridegroom by bestowing sucli presents as 
heliited tlu.dr station and means. We may remark 
that tliese weddings were generally restricted to 
the farmers and others of the more respect- 
able class, so that to have a Bidding im]>Iied 
a certain social status, and that the young 
couple were both come of respectable families. 

When two of this clas.s made iq) their minds to 
get married, the lirst thing considered was who 
were to be invited to the festivities, a list being 
made out, varying according to the nuipber 
of their friends and neighbours, from forty or 
fifty to uj)wai(ls of two hundreil. InviUitioiis 
were written or printed, and sent round to all 
those whose presence was desii'i.'d. After these 
had been despatched, tliii mi.vt thing was to send, 
round the ‘ Bidder,’ there being one person who 
filled thi.s important post in every district. The 
duty of this worthy was » to go to all places where 
invitations had pre(;eded him, there to advocate 
the claim.*? of his clients to the best of his ability. 
The Bidder, a.s may be snppo.t^eijlj was generally 
a noted character, the local wit and orator, as no 
one could liope to fill the rcBponsible position who 
had not ‘the gift of the gab.’ In some inst)ifces 
fomah^s held office, for whici they were doubtless 
as well qualified'^ their male rivals. These 
functionaries were generally* cordially received, 
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and were in* the habit of specifying any particular 
articles that they thought desirable, generally 
fixing their requests high, on the principle that 
they who asked for a sluiep werfe likely to get a 
lamb at least/ On completing the round of calls, 
the Bidder gave in his report to his employers. 
The presents were sent before the wedding to the 
house of the bride, when a large company assem- 
bled t() view’ them and discuss their value. From 
the fact that intended presents were all entered 
on the Bidder’s book, there were seldom too many 
articles of one sort ; a huaiiiess-like protiee<ling 
which the fashionable w’orld of to-day might copy, 
ns an advance list might save them fniin having 
so many ‘ repeats’ in their marriage presents. The 
articles sent on those occasions wen? of the most 
varied duscr’iption : a cow or a fat pig from some 
of the more w’ealthy ; sheep and low Is ; articles 
of furniture; bedding and crockery; so that the 
young folks had little occasion for expenditure in 
furnishing their house. 

In ad<lition to the presents, there Avas anotlicr 
source which went to enrich the young couple, 
and served to give them a good start in matri- 
monial life. This was known as the •or 

payments, which consisted of a certain amount 
of money previously received by the payer on 
his or her marriage from relations of tlie bride 
or bridegroom. 'I'hese payineuls were looked upon 
ns debts of honour to be I’epaid wlien called 
upon; and when any were due, they Avere some- 
times reminded of them in the letter of invitation. 
On the night of the AA^edding these amounts Avere 
received, Avheu some one Avas appointed as clerk 
to make a list of all the payments. This list Avas 
carefully preserved, tliat the married pair might 
know to Avhom they were indidited, so that they 
might repay the amount when called on in turn 
on a siinihir occasion. 

The procession to church \v’as highly striking 
and picturesque in chanicter ; and even in the 
marriage ceremony there AA'ere peculiar forms 
snggestiA’e and original. One in iiai’ticnlar was 
always walclied by the company Avith great 
interest, as it was in some riieasnre indicative of 
the social status of the bridegroom. AVlnm the 
clergyman was engaged reading the marriage 
service, the hriilegrooin to(»k from his pocket a 
sum of money and deposited it along with the 
wedding-ring on tlie rrayer-hook. From this 
sum the clergyman deducted his oavu fee. and the 
clerk’s, and then handed oati* the remainder to 
the bride. It' is said that one clergyman, pro- 
bably an Englishman, pocketed the wliole amount, 
till the clerk told him AAdiat the cusloin was, when 
he was forcetl to ‘ fork out ’ again and tender an 
apology to the fair bride.- 

After the mal'riage ceremony, the pai’ty Avended 
their way back to the residence cf the briile’s 
parents. As most of the company were gener- 
ally on horseback, a race ensued, somcAvliat in 
Eastern fashion, in Avhiciii some of the party AA’ere 
almost sure to come to grief ; but such disasters 
were never suffered to interfere wdth the hilarity 
of the company, A tradition of a tragedy in con- 
nection with this custom tells how the bride, 
reputed the fairest maid in all the district, was 
killed by being thrown from her horse on the Avay 
back from church, f It is said that the event is 
recorded in a country churchyard in Garmartlien- 
shire, the stone bearing the date of 1766 . , 


In this and some of the adjoining districts of * 
Pembrokeshire the Welsh language is aknost 
unknown, the inhabitants consisting mostly of 
the descendants of a colony of Flemings who 
settled here early in the sixteenth century. The- 
Bidding, however, seems to be of native Welsh 
origin ; and it is said that very similar 
customs preA’ail in Brittany, where the inhabit- 
ants both in nmnuers and language bear a much 
closer re.sein))lance to the Welsh than any of the 
other branches of the Celtic race in the British 
Islands. 

On returning from cliiirch, dinner was placed 
on the table, after which the ‘ best-man,- avIio was 
there termcMl the ‘ tailor,’ took the management 
of affairs, and exerted him.self to bring in money 
from the guests, to swell the fund for the benefit 
»)f the Avedded pair. For this end bi?er Avas 
j)rovided, which he retailed to the company in 
defiance of the excise. Large quantities of buns 
or wedding-cakes were also vended, tlie young 
men tre.ating tludr sweethearts liberally with 
these. When trade seemed to be falling off, the 
‘tailor’ Avould propose having a ‘sent,’ which 
consisted in himself putting down a shilling on 
the table, when most of the men Avould follow his 
example, some of the more liberal going as high 
as lialf-a-croAvn. These ‘scots’ Avonld be repealed 
several times in the course of the night, in pro- 
portion as the mirth and glee grew fast and 
furious, so that what Avith those and the pirjiths 
and presents, tluue avus generally a good sum 
raised, if the young couple were at fill popular 
Avith their mughbours. It is said that upwards of 
one hundred ])ounds has been knoAvn to be I'aised 
on one of these occasions, certainly a good help 
for a young farmer or tradesimui to begin married 
life Avith. 

Such was a Bidding Wedding as it was carried 
out in some of the romantic valleys of aiicieut 
(.?ainb]-ia in the days of king syne. Thougli they 
may still be occasimially met a\ ilh, they are now 
shorn of most of their ancient glory, and destined 
soon to become a memory of the past The 
changed conditions of modern life render them 
impiai’ticablc, and the fact that they have been so 
long kept up is an illustration of the tenacity Avith 
AAdiitdi the Welsh people cling to old customs. 
Tliese Biddings were certainly calculated to keep 
up a feeling of sympathy and true iieighbour- 
liness, and to engender peace and good-will in 
the. district wliere tliey nourished. 


WITTY FOLKS: A DULL MAN’S 
PROTEST. 

I AM a dull man, naturally slow and dense in my 
mental ^rain, my friends tell me, yet not without 
■Jny uses in tlie world ; one of Avhich, T sometimes 
8us])ect, i.s that of serving as a butt for the witty 
sallies of the more brilliant members of our 
small community. Oui-s is a quiet little town, 
embosomed in wooded hills, which rise with 
gentle sAvell from out a wide expanse of rich 
undulating well-cultivated country. A simple, 
homely, monotonous place it is, Avith few except 
commonplace interests, with no special charm to 
boast of, except AvhaA lavish Nature drops from 
her full hand as tlie seasons pass over us. Each 
May-tide she touches A\dth subtle beauty the 
blushing blos.soms of tlie apple-trees, and wreathes 
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the he<lgerows witli fragrant haw th urn. She 
biig^jtenH with vivid cmerahl the woods and 
fields ; and paints wdth tints of varied loveli- 
ness even the little patches of lichen that cling 
.to the time-worn walls of our anti(juated comfort- 
able dwellings. These dwellings olfend against 
every rule of architectural taste, and yet serve 
their purpose as well us if the best architect 
in the world hud designed them. Even in 
winter they look cheerful and inviting, fenced 
in as they arc from the cold winds with tall 
clumps of evergreen, laurels and hollies, and 
here and there a closely clipped liedge of yew, 
beneath whose sheltering screen a sunny border 
spreads. There the first-born flowers of the yeai', 
llie early snowdrops, peep through the frost- 
bound earth like ro.WvS ot pearls, and crocuses 
iinfohl their golden cups in the feeble sunshine, 
and fragrant violets scent the rough March gnles. 
Tlierc, in summer, bloom sweet old-fashione<l 
roses and clove carnations, filling the air with 
delicious old-worl^l scents ; and in autumn, tall 
dahlias uavc over vivid patches of siuirlet gera- 
iiinni and gay calceolarias. 

Katu rally, our wit pai takes of tlie honliomie of 
our simple, unso[)histicatefl life ; it has a ring of 
Sleepy Hollow about it ; it is racy of our green ' 
hill slop(‘s, of our showers of apple-blossom, of the ; 
rc'siuous broatli of our fragrant pincr-woods. I 
doubt much if evt.m iMajor Alac,nah, whose special 
victim 1 urn, could have the Jieart to say to me 
what Voltaire once sail, when introducing to a 
large company a ccrbiin individual of no great 
parts whos(i name was Adam : ‘ Monsieur Adam, 
gentlemen ; but by no means the lii’st of men.^ 

No ; even the Major, free-lance, as he is, is 
seldom out and out ill-natiu'ed, unless when a fit 
of gout is impending. Then he oiu e said to me, 
Jit i\Irs Coupelle’s too, to make the matter' worse : 

‘ My dear Slocum, 1 ne^'er saw you looking better', 
or any other man lookirrg worse.’ 

Kvei'y morning, as I saunter, along slowly under 
the tali lime-trees which shade the, road leading to 
the station, which is the favourite promenade of 
our notabilities, I meet the Major. A man he is 
of grand bearing, tall, erect, with a thin pr*oud 
saturnine face, a large aquiline nos(*, and a 
gi'izzled moustache. Of a moiiiing he is always 
to be seen ■ tightly buttoned up in a long surlout, 
with ail old-fashioned black stock round his neck, 
which gives him a peculiarly still' unconi promis- 
ing look. As he marches along, 1 can see by the 
jmckering of the ci'ow’s-feet at tlie corners of his 
eyes and the twitching of his thin lips that he 
is meditating some half-dozen jests all more 
or less bitter. ‘ How are you, Slocum V he cries 
out, in such a frank, genial, open-hearted way, | 
that, wed I as I know him, it almost puts me oil' my | 
guard, and I have desperate thoughts of throwing; 
niysedf on his mercy, knowing as 1 do that I am 
to iireet liirn to-night at the house of a mutual 
friend, and that two other witty members of oiir 
small world are also to be theiw I know full well 
what I must go through, before, bulleted and 
bewildered by .the nimble strife of tongues around, 

I shall have leave to subside at last with a couple 
of comfortable downger.s, and a battered old fogy 
like myself, into tl^e safe but by no means always 
8er«ino refuge of the Vhist-tablo ; for I am — well, I 
don’t mind admitting, that as a whist-player many ' 
may be better than 1 am, but few can be worse. 1 


A few steps farther on, wliere the Jvassing aun- 
beam gli.stens on the ivy-covered gable of that 
handsome Elizabethan house, our lawyer steps 
briskly out into'the street, n prosperous, pushing, 
self-.sati.sfied man, who so inucri afieOts the. society 
of wits that among us lie passes fi>r one ; although, 
as the Major sometiniea saj^s savagely, ‘He is not 
only dull himself, but is a cause of dullness in 
011101*8.’ His wit is aecond-haiul ; it bus a lefjal 
and forensic cast ; and as 1 seldom cohie to grief 
by it, 1 have an amazing relisli for his old often- 
told stories. If Mr Monypleas has a weakness, it 
is for great folks ; and he often introduces us of 
an evening to very- line company indeed. His 
g(»od things are the smart sayings of Lord Chan- 
cellors. Judges, Attorney -generals, and such- 
like. 

As I sauntei* indolently on under the spreading 
lime-trees 1 wonder what he will give ns to-night. 
Will he tell us of the Welsh judge who was famous 
alike for his ueglect of personal cleanliness and 
his insatiable desire, for ]dace, and who once upon 
a time was addressed l)y a friend in the following 
llattering terms : ‘^My dear sir, as you liave asked 
the ri'ime Minister for everything else, why have 
you never asked him for a piece of soap and a 
nail-hrush ? ’ Or how Lord Elleiihorough during 
a severe winter was so annoyed by tlie con- 
tinuous coughing in court, that after a good deal 
of fidgeting about in his seal, he availed himself 
of the first lull in the bronchial storm to say 
severtdy : ‘ Some slight interriq^tioii one might 
tolerate ; but there seems to be an iiulusti'y of 
coughing here.’ Or when a jmnug barrister, 
making his first app(^arance in AVestminster Hall, 
began : ‘ My h>rd, tln^ uufortiiiiate client for 
whom I nppeiir ’ (hesitation and long pause) — 
‘My lord, 1 say the iinibrtnnate client’ — another 
prolonged pause, broken by his lordship observing 
ill an encouraging tone: ‘Go on, sir— go on; so 
far the Court is with you.’ 

Mr Monypleas bubbles over, indeed, with Lord 
Ellenhorougf], and has a vhojij tin?asury oi his 
smai't sayings. J'lo.ston, a great conveyancer, was 
a very uninteresting s])eaker, and having inflicted 
upon the (.’oui l a speech of portentous length and 
iiieonceivable dreariness, he asked when it would 
be their lordshi])s’ pleasure to hear the remainder 
of his argument. Lord Elleiihorough, with a sigh 
of resignation, answered : ‘AA"e are bound to hear 
you ; hut as for pleasure, that has long been out 
gf the question.’ 

The same learned judge, wlnm he heard that 
Lord Kenyon, whose iniseily proclivities were 
well known, was alKUit to leave a world in which 
his chief enjoyment had been the acquisition of 
money, exclaimed in a tone of surprise : ‘ Kenyon 
die ! Why sliould he die ? AVlmt will , he get by 
ihatr 

Lord Camden comes next, and we hear how, 
being on a visit to his friend Lord Dacre, they 
while out walking passed the parish stocks. ‘ I 
wondor if tin; punishment is physically painful?’ 
quoth Lord Oam<len. ‘You hud better try it/ 
said his friend. Whereupon the Lord Chief- 
jnstiee sat down, put his feet in the holes, and 
observed complacently : ‘Now, Dacre,* fasten the 
bolts and leave me for ten minutes.’ Lord Di^re 
at once complied, and sauntered off j but being a 
very absent man, lie forgot to retuni, and Lord 
CWnden was left in the stocks pot for ten minutes 
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hilt for ten hburs. He became faint aiul ; he 

was devoured by a rajj^ing thirst ; as the lonj; day 
went on, the pains in Ins cramped, couiined limbs 
f;rew agonising. In vain he boHonght mercy from 
the passers-by* and informed tliem that he was no 
common convicted culprit, but Lord Camden, the 
ChieLjustice of England. They laugheil in his 
face. ‘ Von are mad with liquor,’ said one clerical 
Lcvite who passed by on the other side. * I hope 
thy punishineut will prove for the good of thy 
soul,’ said one good Samaritan, a farmci'S wife, 
and to that end, and that he might not die of 
thirst, she preseiit'-d him with a juicy a]>ple. lie 
was more dead tlian alive when ho was at last 
released find carried to Lord D.'icre’s hnns(*. 

Tlieii we lieai’ ivitli much interest, for we are a 
prudonl, and frng.il race, of the thrift of Lord 
Chancellors and their ladies. Loid Hardwicke 
was so famous for his overweening frugality that 
it won for him tlie sobriquet of ‘ Judge Cripus.’ 
His la<ly had the same tastes fis himself, and 
refused to allow her husband to ac.cept an 
earldom until his daughters were married ; for, 
said she, ‘although ten thousand p<iuuds may he 
thouglit a very fair fortune for Miss Vorke ami 
her si.ster, not less than twenty tlnmsaiid will he 
expr'cted with l^fidy MfU’garet and Lady llettv.’ 

(Jiir third wit is Mrs (.'oupcile, a haudMome, 
bnxoin, Juno-like dfiimi, who is -jis even the other 
ladies, who detest Imr, are coiupiJled to own— a 
very fine woman indeed line in person, line in 
<lress, fine in all her surroundings ; for she is a 
well-dowered widow, ami is in tin* matter of 
expenditure a hiw unto herself. She does not 
atfoct simplicity or go in for economies of any 
kind. IticJi sumptuous surroundings become liei, 
and slie*knows it ; so do somewhat tbe/itrical ,iUi- 
tudes, and she uses tliem. 1 know cxfictly bow I 
fthull find her to-night, superb in l)lack velvet ami 
<liamonds, with her beautiful fair hair gathered 
into a mass of light lliiiry curbs above liei* brow, 
the whole coill'tire finished artfully off with a jfljiit 
wdiiclf has the appearance of a coronet. Her large 
lustrous eyes, ns innocent-looking jis the blue for- 
get-me-nots in the mea<low, will meet mine with 
a soft pensive expression, which 1 hav(^ learned too 
well to interpret. A rustic r<nnance, you say, an 
i<lyll of country life full of chh’jilry and tender- 
ness — tlie old, old story, with pool- foolish Tom 
Slocum for hero. Huh I the hidy has not one 
vulnerable spot nb(3Ut her ; she is jirmed at all 
pdints. There is no joint in her harness of mail. 
Even Major Macnah is afraid of her, and has never 
once ventur»?d so mticli ns to attem])t to Uke her 
oil’. 

Is she clever ? I do not know. She is quick of 
eye and ear, and talks sometimi’s as if she were 
indolently conscious tliat life has high ideals, nml 
even common -place duties ; but, unfortunately, all 
things in the world seem to turn to wan Is her 
their ridiculous side. When she speaks gravely, 
as she sometimes does, a jnocking banter seems to 
lurk in her tones, and she is, according to her 
varying moods, by turjiSl unfeelingly miscliievous, 
and passably good-natured ; one moment full of 
the most delightful tKldity and fun, the next 
uttering a sarcasm so bitter that evi u the Major is 
api^lltKl ; his scalping-knife is never so utterly 
pitiless even in his worst fits of gout Shrewd she 
18 and penetrating, yet easy and pleasltre-loving 
withal, shy of frie^pilship, carel^ love, yet 


strangely charming, brightening everything she 
touches with her Hashing gleams of wit, as^ the 
sunbeam gilds for a moment the brown farrows in 
the muddy fields. 

1 have been just to her ; for I am impartial, as^j 
slow men oftt‘ii are ; and yet, of all my tyrants, | 
she is the worst 1 know that she laughs Jit me 
outrageously jiml unmercifully, even to my face ; 
and yet I can in no way help myself. 1 cannot 
even avoid lier. In her presence, a curious spell, 
which ,1 am powerles.s to resist, is upon me. J’rom 
the farthest (corner of the room, a single glance of 
those bright laughter-loving eyes is snfticJeiit to 
sweep me to her side, a helpless, unresisting victim. 
She greets me with a sunny .smile, and hokbs out 
a soft warm hand, an<l my martyrdom begins, and 
1 wriggle niul writhe in my sliaine- faced anguish 
till the whist-table is set agoing, when I subside 
with a stilleil sigh of thankfulness into a cluiir 
op])Osite Lady Koiison, a dear stout motherly 
woman, who knows that, after a ilose of 
('(iupelle, the ]>atient requires rest. As the 
widow of a distinguished otlicer who was knighletl 
for his services to his country, her ladyship of 
conrsi* fares better at Mrs (.-oiqielle’s hands than I 
do, who iiiii only phiiii Thonuis Slocum, of no 
place, ami nolliing in pjirticuljjr ; still, there is 
that in her Ijulyship’s configuration, mental jind 
])hysical, .'^o provocative of tlie lively widow’s 
mirth, tluit she could m'ver quite escajie lier Par- 
thijiu arrows, even were she C^neen of Sheba. As 
it is, she also l^ns snltt’ered ; and she glances jit me 
over her specljicles with a compassionate fellow- 
feo.ling, and is ]mtii!nt witli my mistakes. 

1 wonder, in my slow way, between the pauses 
of the game, what soit of time of it the late Mr 
(’oiijs'lle liad with his sup(*rb ]>artner. J never 
sjiw him ; Ije li/id dieil before my Jiiinl left me tlie 
comfortable bouse and comfoj'table income wliii li 
prijcured for me Jidmission into the somewhat 
exclusive circle of which Mrs (’oupelle is the 
bright peculiar .sbir ; but 1 have licard of people 
being tickled to deatli. Is it ])()ssible, I womler, 
for peo])le t<.) be huigbed to death ^ — to have all 
strength and .sjiirit crushed out of them by tlie 
unceasing How and sparkle of their companion’.^ 
wit ? mil' ll ns the .sun drinks up the dew, which 
is like lifeblood to the thirsty eartli. 

The wind rustles as 1 walk throngli the sere 
lealless hraiiches of the limes. 1 watch the wan 
winter sun.shine as it Hickers over our peaceful 
churchyurd and warms into quiet beauty the 
lovely grayish-green lichens that l*1 lister over the 
old .stones of its wall. For liim wlio wa.s once Mrs 
(Nmjielle’s hnslmiid, the sujireme tragedy of life is 
over, the problem of existence is .solvial. We 
speculate and doubt ; he. knows. No earthly care 
or disquietude lias power to ruHle his inelTable 
culm ; yiet T cannot lielp wondering, iis I walk, 
with that lack of all attention to logical sequences 
which is natural to me, if it does not seem liard to 
him that he should be lying there in that wintry 
corner, witli the chill radiance of the December 
sunlight coldly gilding the splintered peaks of 
his corttly granite monument, while slic sits warm 
and bright in the glow of the tiivlight, and her 
gay laugh rings out clem’ above the nimble 
encounter of wits, and her quick thoughts find for 
thenrselves winged words of ‘fire that faseiiHate 
even while they sting. Life has no sad burden for 
lier ; she dwells amid its fiowers ; her days ore as 
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bright now as ever they could have been in the 
golciBn light of the 3 "eara that are gone. It is all 
as it should be, no doubt, and yet the contrast 
•.strikes me with an odd sort of vicarious iridigna- 
, tion. 1 am gradually, in my slow way, warming 
up to be angry, when there slie is before me us if 
she. had dropped from the wintry clouds. Sure no 
blush of spring was ever so swiud as the exfjuisile 
peach-like glow that mantles in her cheeks ; her 
hair glitters in the sunshine with a sheen as of 
gold ; her red lijis curve with a smile of jorums 
welcome ; she Indds out a kind hand to me, and 1 
am liap])y. Life has its ex(|uisite iiK»ments even 
for me. To-night, no doubt, 1 shall repent ami 
do penance for rny folly. I am a fool, 1 admit 
it ; but tlien folly can be so sweet — so much 
sweeter, sometimes, than wisdom. 


(H)NCERNING THE GOOSE. 

Thic goose tigui|*-s largely in the bistory, tlie 
legends, and the provcr))ial Ion? of our own ami 
otluir lands. In ancient J'^gypt it was an object 
of adoi'ation in the temple and an article of 
♦ lift on the table. The. Egyptians mainly took 
land’ and g<.»ose llesh a.s their animal food, and 
it has he(*n suggested that they t'X]>ected to obtain 
physical power fjom the beef ami mental vigour 
from the got^se. To snp])(»rt lliis theijry, it has 
he('n shown that other nations have ('uten the 
llesli of wolves and drunk the blood of lions, 
hoping tliei'eb}'' tr» become fierce' and courageous. 
Some eitlici* nations have i-efused to partake of 
the hare ami the deer on account of the timielitv 
of these animals, fearing lest Ijy eating their llesh 
they, should also pai'takc of I heir chai acte')L4ic 
fearful ness and timidity. 

Pliny tlionght very liighly (.if the goo.'^e, .‘paying 
‘that one might almost be tempted to think the.se 
creatmVs have an apjireeiatioii of wisdom, for it is 
said that one of them was a constant companion 
of the perijiatetic philosoplver luacydes, and would 
never leave him, either in pnlilic or when at the 
bath, by night (^ir by day.' 

The cackling of the goose saved Home. Accord- 
: ing to a very old story, th(.V guards of the city were 
asleep, and the enemy taking advantage of this, 
wej’e making their way through a weak jiart of 
; the ‘fortilications, ex))ecting to take the city by 
surprise. Tjie wakeful geo.se lic-aring tliem, at 
once commenced cackling, and their noise aw(jke 
the Romans, who soon made sliort work of their 
foes. Thi.s eircumstaiice greatly increased the 
gratitude of the Roman citizens for the goose. 

We gather from the (plaint words of an old 
. chronicler a probable solution of tlie familiar 
plijuse, ‘To cook oiui’s go(jse,' ‘The k^mg of 
Swedlaml’—so runs the ancient record — ‘coming 
to a towne of his enemyes with very little com- 
pany, his enemye.s, to slyghte his forces, did hang 
out a goose for him to shoote ; but perceiving 
before nyghte that these ,fcwe soldiers had in- 
vaded and sette their chiefe hdnlds on fire, 
they demanded of him what his intent was, to 
whom he replvcd, “To cook your goose.'' ^ 

In the days when the how ami arrow were 
.^the <’hief weapons of warfare, it was customary 
f(*r the sheiitlg of the counties where geese were 
reared to gatlic^r sutHcient quantities of feathers 
to wing the arrows of the English army. Some 
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of the old ballads contain referenoe?s to winging 
tlie arrow with goose feathers. A familiar 
instance is the following ; 

‘Bend all your hows,' said Ihihin Hood ; 

‘And with the gray goo.se wing* 

Sudli sport now show as you woulil do 

In the prcHunco of tlie king.’ 

To check the exportation of fcMlheiv, a licavy 
e.xpoi't duty was pjit upon tluun. 

'Idle goose frequently figures in English teiinre!?. 
In a poem by Gascoigne, published in loVo, there 
is an allusion to j*(*nt-day gifts, which apjiear to 
have been general in tlie olden time : 

And when the tenants conic to pay their quttrter’n 
rent, 

'J’hoy hiing some fowle dt Midsummer, a dish of fish 
in Lent, 

At Christma.s.sc a caiiun, and at Michaelmasso a goosij. 

A strange manorial custom was kept up at 
Hilton ill the dnya of Charles IT. An image of 
bras.^ known !is Jack of Hilton, was kcqit tlierc. 
‘Ill the mouth,’ we are told, ‘was a little hole 
in^t large enough to admit the luijid of a pin ; 
watrti- was ponied in by a bole in tbe back, 
wliicb was aftei wards stopped up.' The figure 
was then .set on the tire ; and during the time 
it was blowing off steam, the lord of the manor 
of Kssington was obliged to bring a goose to 
Hilton and drive it tliree times round* the liulL 
lir(‘. He next delivcn'd the goose to tlu^ cook ; 
and when dressed, he (.‘arried it to the tabic and 
received in return a dish of meat lor liis own 
me.<s. 

In bygone tim(.‘s, Lincolnshire was a great 
place for bi’ceding geese ; and its extensive bogs, 
marslies, and .swam]).s were well adajited for llie 
pnvpos('. The drainage and cultivation of the 
land have done away with tbe liannts suitable 
for the goose ; but in a great measure Lincoln- 
shire has lost its reputation for its geese. Infre- 
quently ill the time when geese were largely bred, 
om' farmer woidd have a thousand breeding- 
g(.‘e.M*, and they would multiply some sevenfold 
every year, so that he would have under liis 
care annually some (dglit tlumsand geese. He 
bad to be caivfnl that, they did not wander 
from the pai tic.ular district where he Inn I a right 
to allow tlieui to feed, for they were regarded 
as tivsjiasscrs, and the owner ccnild not get stray 
geexse back un]e.s.s lie ]iaid a fine of tsvopenee 
for each otleiider. 

Within tbe last fifty years it was a e.omnion 
occurrence to see on sale in the market-place at, 
Kottingham at the Goose .Fair from fifteen to 
twenty thousand geese, wliieli liad been brought 
from llie feirs of liincoliisbiro, A street on the 
Lincoliisbire side- of the town is called Goose- 
gate. 

Tlie origin of the custom ol eating a goose at 
Michaelmas is lost in the shadows of the dim 
historic past. Accordiyg to one legend. Saint 
Martin was tormented with a goose, which he 
killed and ate. He died after eating it ; and 
ever since, Ghiistinns have, a.s a matter of duty, 
on the saiiit’.s day sacrificed the goose. We have 
seen from the preceding quotation from Gascoigne 
that the goose Ibruied a popular Michaelmas dish 
from an early period. ^ ^ 

It is a common saying, ‘ 1t*he older the goose the 
harder to pUuik/ when old yien are unwilling to 
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part with their nionej^. The barbivrous pructii’e 
of plucking live goeye for the wike of their quills 
gave rise to the saying. It was usual to pluck 
live geese about five times a year, liluills for jxins 
were much in request before the introduction of 
steel pen^. One London house, it is fituted, soUl 
annually six million quill pens. A prolessionul 
.pen-cutter could turn out about twelve hundred 

Considerable economy was oxorcisod in the use 
of quill pens. Leo Alhiticus, after writing lorty 
years with one ])en, lost it, and it is .said ho 
mourned for it as for a friend. William Hutton 
wrote the History of hi.s family with one pen, 
which he wore down to the stump. He ])Ut it 
aside, accompanied hy the following lines : 

THIS PEN. 

Ah a choice relic I ’ll kevp thec, 

Who bavc<l iny ancestors aiul uio. 

For sovcTi long weekh you daily wrought 
Till into li^ht our lives yon brought, 

And every falHehood yon avoided 

hy tho hand of Hutton guided. 

June d, H7.). . Qjj average sonic 

In conclusion, it may he stated that riiilcmon j ounces ol uool ])er merino sheep are ohtained by 
Holland, the eedebrated translator, urote one of . its employment. Tlie ojieiation, moreover, is 
his books with a single pen, and recorded in | (Mined out mor(‘ liumanely, tho cuts and staha 


which in its turn imparts a rotary movement to 
tho gut core inside tlie (lexible tube, and so, to 
the small rods working the crank inside the 
casing of the imichine. The pres.surc of tlie 
cutter on the comb is rhgulated hy a tension- 
screw on tlie back of tlie shears. All the working 
]>art8 are covered, with the exception of the comb 
and cutter. 

Hand- labour, horse-power, water-power, or a 
steam-engine (portable, if desired) with a boiliT 
to burn either wood or coal, can he employed to 
liunish inptive- power to the main shafting, as 
the facilities of each locality or the iiuml)(*r of 
sheep to be di‘alt with niiiy demand. 

One man, it may he added, can furnish power 
sutKcient tor three machines ; a horse can drive 
from ten to twenty of them; whilst an eight 
hor.-.e-power steam-engine will actuate one hun- 
dred shears. The time occu]»ied in shearing one 
sheep with the new patent is from three and a 
hedt to five minut(*s. 

Many advantages are claimed for the novelty 
now under coiihidcration. U’he w’ork is ])er- 
formed more thorouglily than hy hand, it being 
alciil.it(‘d that on an av(U*age some ten additional 


rhyme the feat as folhnvs ; 

With one solo i>on X wrote Ihi' 
Made of a gray gooso (pi ill ; 
A pen it was when I it took, 
A pon I leave it htill. 
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SHEEP-SliEAIHNd BY MAdllNEHV. 

Titr ever-increasing substitution of mathiiu'ry in 
]ilacc of haiul-lahour in all branches of industry 
is too often witnessed to lieed either comment or 
enforcement. Our readers, indeed — .so accustomed 
are tlic public to uov(d adaptations of inecliunical 
.power — may hardly evince FurjirihC in learning 
that the labours ol the inventor have been suc- 
ccfasfully applied to Euniishiiig means lor slieai iiig 
sheep hy iiiachiiicry, and that possilily ere long 
tile well-known hand-j^liearH usee I for this purpose 
will have given place to a patent shears actuated 
hy steam-power, which wdll perfoi^m its woik in 
a cheafier, fljieedier, and more elle(tUa] manner. 

The sheep-shearing machine ri'ceiitly jdaced 
before the public is due to Mr Erederick York 
AVolscley, of Euroca Station, Niwv South Wales — 
a brother of the distinguished soldier of that name 
— wdio has devoted many years of patient ingi'- 
nnity to perfecting his invention. The madiine 
itsidf may be briefly described iia folloivs : A 
toothcoinb upon which works a Ihroi'-bladed 
knife, in the same manner as a patent lior.se- 
clipper, is pushed by the operator into the fleece 
of the animal to be shearotl, the cutter being 
actuated by a cord of roiyid gut, working inside 
a flexible tube six feet six inches in length. 
The flexible tube leaves the operator free to 
work the comb and cutters backwards and for- 
wards. 

Shafting of ordinary description is erected in 
the shearing-house, catrying wheels tw'o feet in 
^iamiter and five feet apart, the motion being 
communicated from thV* main shafting to a series 
of leather bevel-wheels situated below, each of 


olleii iiifli(t(Ml in luind-shcaring, more t‘sj)ccially 
when execniiMl as * piece-work/ Udng (Uitirely 
a\oided, togdher W’ith tho con^eipient damage and 
deterioration to the ])elU It has boon estimati'd 
that no le.ss than one x>er cent, of the animals 
lierish Irom injuries due principally to hand- 
'^hearing. The labour entailed on the operator 
IS also considerably reduced ; and athing hands, 
sw'olhm wiihts, and ciil.s or stilis to the worker 
liiinselt, sliould be things of the past. 

A series of exhaustive trials in Australia nhnnd- 
antly testify to tlie high esteem in which tlie 
new^ machine, the cost of wdiicli is ver)'^ moderate, 
is held. When it is added in coniliision that 
Aubtivilia alone is compnUMl to hold upwards of 
one hundred millions of shee]), it is evident 
how' wide a held, if only in that one quarter of 
the gh'be, exists for the iiew' sheexi-sheariiig 
machine. 


LIFE IN DEATH. 


All life must fade. The scentisl damask rose ; 

The hawthorn bucls that burgeon on the spray ; 

The dewb that dry hefoio the kiui away — 

All these, to man, a tale of Death disclose. 

Vet Life stands smilini; o'er tlicse tianfeicut woes: 
'Tis tiuc, he sajs, the ciiin.son rose must fade ; 

Sweet hawthorn buds lie scattered on tlio plain ; 

The dews no longer peail the grassy hiM'ii ; 

Yet llowers of May spring forth to deck the shade, 
Dewdrops dissolving fall in summer rain, 

Ro.seH in odorons Hweetnohs live again, 

And silver stai light melts in golden dawn. 

Then shrink not, man, nor faint and fear to die ; 
Life crowns t/ti/ death with Immortidity. 

H. 0. u. 
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REMARKABLE C H A R 1 T I E S. 

A FESTIVE season' is once more upon ns, nml bene- 
volent and kiinldiearted people will be turning 
tlieir thou^lils to acts of (!haritv, as our ancestors 
did in by;,.;one days. Our old Knolish charities 
were very varied and numerous, and in many 
instances extremely curiou.s, particularly those 
conncM;tcd with Christmas^ Some account of these 
gives us an insight into the old-fashioned methods 
of proviiling fe8tivilie.s for the poor, all of which 
methods, however, do not compare favourably 
with those of the present day. 

A kind-hearted man at IJurnham left sullicient 
to provide the inmates of the poorhouse of the 
parish with a (Jhristmas dinner, with a propei’ 
supply of ale, tohacco, and snuff for ever. To the 
poor of Wokingham town and parish, George 
Stavertoii left a sum of money in May KHJi, with 
which was to be purdnised a bull. The animal 
was to be biiited, the hide and t]}e offal to be sold, 
and the proceeds expomled in stockiiig.s and alioes 
to be given to pyor children. Until the year 1823 
the baiting of the animal took place on December 
21 in the market-place of Wokingham. In that 
year the corporation resolved to discontinue the 
proceeding, which has since therefore been omitted.; 
Attempts have been made on several occasions to 
restore the savage old custom, noticeably in ISSf), 
w'ben a mob broke open a place during the night 
wliere a bull was kept and baited it A singular 
usage was formerly in vogue at Princes Kis- 
borough, Buckinghamshire, up to about 1813. 
A bull, a boar, a sack of w'heat, and a sack of 
malt were given to the pix)!' liy tlie lord of the 
manor about six o’clock every Christmas morning. 
For a time this was discontinued, and about five 
or six years later beef and mutton were dis- 
tributed instead. The origin of this seems lost 
in obscurity, and the practice wldlst it lasted 
seems to hare been productive of miicli intoxi- 
cation and riot ; the poor paraded the street** 
during the wdiole night pr(?cedtng the distribution 
‘wjth an incessant clamour. In the morning they 
marched iii crowds to 4/he donor’s house, and when 


the doors were opened, rushed in pell-mell to the 
feast prepared for them, often indicting wounds 
on one auotlier with their knives in their struggle 
for priority. The custom was finally discontinued 
on the report of the Commissioners to the effect 
tliat they had received no sufficient evidence that 
it should be maintained Jis a charitable donation. 
Ill the same (joiiiily, at Draytyn Beauchamp was a 
singular usage kiiow'ii as SStephening.^ On St 
Stephen’s Day the inhabitants of the village used 
to rejiuir to the rectoiy, where they partook of ns 
much bread and (diees^ as they chose, and drank as | 
much ale as- they thought proper,, at the expense 
of the rector ! So muck rioting was the outcome 
of this, that tlie practice w’us discontinued, and 
an annual sum of money distributed instead. 
The payments were stop\>ed, however, in 1827. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the venerable 
[ vicar of ladn^y left the sum of .five shillings per 
annum to remunerate the bell-nugers of Iluardean, 
Gloucestershire, for ringing a ))eal on Christmas 
Eve, about midnight, for a couple of hours, in 
commemoration of the Nativity. 

There is an oh¥ charity, at Stafford for providing 
poor people with plums for their Christmas 
pudding. Tlie rector of Great Barr, in Stafford- 
shire, formerly iised to give every person calling at 
his house on (.ffiri.stmas Day as mucli beef, bread, 
mustard, and vinegar as they could eat A money 
paynuiut is now given in lieu of the eatables. 

An ancient emstom exists at Piddle Hinton, Dor- 
setshire, for the rector to give away on old Christ- 
mas Day annually a pound ofbread, a pint of ale, 
and a mince-pie to eveiy poor person in the parish. 
This distribution is regularly made to upwards of 
three liuiidred persons. ^ 

In a pa)>er called Ihe Kewa^ of December 23, 
1821, the following announcement is to be seen : 
‘TJii.s morning at -eight o’clock, according to the 
annual custom, a quantity of bread and. cheese 
w'ill be thrown from the belfry of Paddington 
Church among the populace.' .^s might be 
expected, the assemblage on these Occasions was ; 
immense, and a great scramble took place. /This 
practice, which long C^en observed on thef' 
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Sunday before Ghristmas Day, had its origin 
in the will 'of two sisters, who, tiavelling to 
London to claim an estate, were sorely tiistressed, 
and obtained relief in Paddington, On being suc- 
cessful in their claini, they made tlie above bequest 
to Paddington.* The charity is now distributed 
in bread and coals by the clergyman and parish 
officers to the poor of the district. 

In Kill a provision was made hy Leonard Dare 
for the poor of South Poole to receive a suj>ply of 
bread. Tie directed that the wardens of the parish 
of South Poole sliould on (Mjristmas Day, Lady 
Day, St John’s Day, and Michaelmas Day, buy, 
bring, and lay on liis tombstone threescore penny 
loaves of good and wliolesoine hreati, made witli 
wheat, which should then be distributed tio the 
poor of the, j>arish. 

A Worthy man who had hlled the office of 
sherift' of Hull, by name William Itobinsou, died 
iu 1708, bequeathing twelve loaves of bread to as 
many poor widows, to be delivered to them at the 
siile of his grave iu Holy Trinity churchyard, 
Hull, every Christmas Day. 

At Bnikely, in Cheshire, the sum of nineteen 
shillings and twopence was the proporti<ui of 
certain consolidated charities to which tliis town- 
ship was entitled. '^I'he mode of distributing it 
was somewhat peculiar. The overseer hud the 
nion(3y changed into pennies ami halfpence, and 
placed ill a peck measure, inviting all the jujor to 
lake n liandfiil, which was done ; hut those who 
came last were very badly off, for they got none. 

A man of the name of Henry (irreeiK} displayed 
a whimsical predilection for colours iu u bequest 
he made. In his will, dated Decemlj"er 22^ 17(>.‘), 
he left to his sister, Catherine (-irreene, during her 
lifetime, all his lands in Melbourne ami Newton, 
in Derbyshire, and after her deatli in trust, upon 
condition that there should be given annually to 
four poor women four green waistcoats, to be 
lined with green galloon lace,, and to be <lelivcied 
to the women on or before December 21, so 
that they might he worn on Christmas Day. 

The inhabitants of North Clifton were formerly 
ferry-free. On Christmas Day the ferryman and 
his dog were indulged with a dinner each at the 
vicar’s; as a little return, the , inhabitants pre- 
sented the ferryman with a prime loaf of bread. 

Connected with the parish of Cumnor, in Berk- 
shire, a pleasant custom is I'ecorded. On (Mirist- 
mas Day, after evening service at the parish 
church, the parishioners who are liable to pay 
any titlies repair to the vicarage and are there 
entertained with bread, cheese, and ale. This 
entertainment is claimed as a right on the part 
of the parishioners, and is no benefaction on tlie 
part of the vicai'. Even the quality of the good 
things wliich the vicar brings forwanl is specitied, 
Tliere must be four bushels of malt brewed into 
ale and small-beer, two bushels of wheat made 
into bread, and a half-luiudredweiglit of cheese. 
Whatever remains unconsumed is distributed next 
day after morning prayenj among the poor. The 
inhabitants of Cumnor «ieem to have a particular 
taste for beer, and it enters into another of their 
old rites. It is not in connection with Christmas- 
tide, but with the per^bulatiou performed during 
Rogation Week. The procession on arriving at 
Swuiford Ferry goes across and lays hold of the 
^twigs on the opposite shore, to mark that they 
claim the breadtii of Aie river (Thames) as within 
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the bounds of their parish. The ferryman then < 
presents the vicar with a noble (six shillings and 
eightpence) in a bowl of river-water, together with 
a clean napkin. The vicar takes out the money, 
wipes his fingers, and distributes the water among . 
the people in conimeniorafion of the custom. The 
vicarage dues which are collected on this occasion 
are for the most part difiused in ale amongst the 
parishioners, 

A i‘oiiiantic stoi’y concerning doles gained cir- 
culation in the Midlands. One of the Leakes, 
Sir Nicholas, a doughty knight, became, as was 
the fashion of the day in his time, a crusader, and 
as a pledge broke a ring with liis dame. This 
Binqde act forine<l a {|uaintly pretty incident, and 
was the means of the knight’s happy reunion with 
his wife. Whilst away, he hapj)ened to be taken 
prisoner by the Turks and krqit in close confine- 
ment. His capture was thought to be valuable 
amongst the enemy as a means to extort ransom, 
for they believed liiiu to be of noble birth. For 
several years be remained in prison witliout the 
least hope of being released. He, fervently prayed 
to the Almighty to grant him the favour of seeing 
Sutton once more, and made a vow that if the 
favour were granted, be would leave a bequest to 
the poor for evei*. '^^rrailition goes on to say that 
the Knight, unknown to himself, found himself 
within tile porch of Sutton Chifrcli. He recog- 
nised the ])hice us his memory letiirned, aiul at 
once aske<l the retainers if the lady of the house 
were yet living. 'I'hey told him that she was, 
and that at that moment she was engaged in con- 
ien ing a dole, a^ an aireclimnite remembrance of 
her lost lord. He wished, naturally, to speak to 
her; but his garb ami general condition were so 
miserable that she declined to grant his request, 
and ordered him to be relieved at the gate. He 
then sent her the broken ring, whicli .she conijiared 
with her own half, and the parts fitting exactly, 
she knew it must be no other than her long-lost 
lord. To commemorate the event, they agreed 
that eight bushels of wheat sliould be for ever 
baked into loaves on St Nicholas Day and given to 
the poor of Sutton, Normunton, and Duck man ton. 

Many more charitie.s evincing considerable eccen- 
tricity and generosity might be cited, such us 
those for preservatiou in imminent danger ; for 
divine protection ; to promote peace and good- 
will ; to encourage justice, mercy, and goodness ; 
to inculcate a know' ledge of God and our iBities 
to man ; to encourage matrimony and provident 
liabits ; for early rising, &c. But the above suffi- 
ciently indicate the spirit and ciiaracter of these 
old charities. 


A DEAD UKOKONINa 

CHArTKR XIX.— COKCLUSION. 

Six weeks had elapsed since the events recorded 
in the last clgipter. It was the evening of the 
return of GeraUi Biooke and his wife to tlie home 
which they left under such tr^ic circumstances 
nearly a year befoi-e. Gerald'a 'wound had proved 
a troublesome one ; and after his release from 
custody, which was merely a matter of a couple 
of days, he IukI hurried to London for the 
sake of obtaining the best medical advice, and I 
there he hod since remained ; a ftew (riends hr.d' 
met to welcome the home-<jomers ; there was to 
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"be a grand reception by the tenants and otliera 
on the morrow. 

First and foremost there was onr dear ^liss 
Priinb}, not looking a day older than when we 
I’ first made her acquaintance. Slie had been filling 
the post of mistress pro tcnu at the Towers for the 
past month. She was of an anxious miml, and 
email lesponsibilities assumed a magJiitude in her 
eyes they did not really possess, and thend)y 
worried her not a little. Slie will be tliankful 
when Clara resumes the reins of power, and she 
herself is allowed to subside into that life of 
tranquil obscurity in which sne finds her only 
true happiness. There, too, deep in converfiati()ii, 
were Duly b'anny Dwyer and Air Tom Starkie. 
Her ladyship was husbandlesa as usual, but seemed 
in nowise put about iliereby. She and Tom 
struck fire frequently in the arguments and dis- 
putations they were so fond of holding with each 
other ; they agreed to dilfer and difi’ered to agree, 
and perhaps were none the h'..ss good friends on 
that account. 

Flitting in ami out and round about was Mar- 
gery, spick and span in a new gown and gay 
ribbons, and a tiny apron all pockets and em- 
broitlery. For the first time in her life she Had 
on a pair of French kid shoes, 'and .slie could not 
help stealing a glance at her feel now ami again 
when no one was looking. She scarcely knew 
them for her own property, so clianged an appear- 
ance did they present. This evening she was to 
enter on her now <luties as ‘own maid’ tc? her 
beloved mistress. Who so happy as Mai’gery l 

The tuiTet clo(tk struck seven, but Mr and Mrs 
Brooke had not yet arrived. They were to diive 
down from London, and ought to havc^ been luu’e 
nearly an hour ago. Every minute Miss Pjiiiiby 
grew" move fidgety. Some accident must have 
happened, she felt sure. Perhaps the horses Inul 
run away ; pciHuips a wheel had come off the 
carriage, ; perhaps any of twenty ])()ssihle mishaps 
had befallen the travellers. iMdgets are infections, 
and before, long Tom Starkie began to consult 
his watch every minuk or two and to answer 
her ladyship at rand«)in. So many strange thing.4 
had hap])ened io (Icrald during' the last twelve 
months that anxiety on the part of his friemls 
might be readily excused. The suspense was 
brought to an end by the sudden inroad of Mar- 
gery^ who had been down to the lodge, and now 
brought word that a carriage and pair had just 
turned the corner of the high-road half a mile 
away. This news sent every one trooping to the 
main entrance to the Towers. Not long had tliey 
to wait. 

Gerald still carried his arm in a sling, hut 
his other hand was clasped tightly by bis wife. 
NeiUier of them could speak as the carriage 
wheeled ii^po the avenue and tlie old home they 
liad at one time thought never to see again caine 
into view. Nor was there much said ior the 
first few’ momente after they alighted. A kiss, 
an embrace, a haB^d-grip, told more than words : 
of tears the ladiei, shed not a few', but they were 
tears which had tbeir source in the daysprings 
of happiness. ’ . 

Dinner w'lvs over and ibe company had returned 
to the <lrawing-room. The lamps had been lighted ; 
,but so soft and baltny wjib the evening that the 
loftg windows had been left wide open. Outside, 
terrace and garden and the miles of woodlanil 


stretching far beyond were bathed in a tender 
sheen of moonlight. Lady Fan was at the piano 
turning over some ruusic^ Mr Tom Starkie was 
stooping over, the centerhury, trying to find a 
certain piece of Schubert’s be w/is desirous her 
ladyship should [day. Clara and her atint W’cre 
talking together in a low voice t)n the sofa at the 
opposite side of the room. On the hearthrug, hia 
buck to the empty fu’eplace, stood Gerald. As he 
gazed on the pretty domestic scene before him, 
he could scarcely realise that all the strange 
events of the past year W'ere anything inure than 
the dream of a disordered brain. Could it he 
possible that onl}'^ a few short weeks ago be who 
now stood tbeie, so rich in all that makes life 
beautiful, bad been a liunletl felon on whose bead 
a price bad been set? Incredible as it seemed, 
it w'as yet but too true. If proof positive were 
needed there w'as liis arm still in a sling to fur- 
nish it. Ills eyes turned fondly to the sweet face 
of his wife, to which the sunshine and roses of 
other ilays were already iH'ginning to come back, 
flow brave, bow’ loyal, bow devoted she had been 
thiougli all the <]ark days of his trouble ! The 
care and love of a lifetime could scarcely repay 
her for all she had gone through for his sake. 
Slie had indeed U'en ‘ that crow'ii of glory to her 
hushmul ’ of which tlie sage made mention in days 
long ago. 

Cffara, who while talking with her aunt had 
been absently gazing through the open window 
on to the terrace, suddenly gave utterance to a 
shriek, an<l Pj)ringing to her feet, flung herself 
upon hej- husband’s breast and clasped him round 
tlie nec.k with both arms. An instant later a 
pistol-shot rang through the dusk, and the bullet, 
passing within an inch or two (;f Gerald'e head, 
crashed into the y)i(n*-glass behind. At the open 
window’ stood Ceoi ge Crofton, liatless and haggard, 
his white drawn features (listorted by a scowl 
of ffemlish malignity, the light of mingled hate 
and madness blazing in bis eyes. Tom Starkie 
sprang forw^ard as Crofton, with an imprecation 
oil his lips, raised his revolver to fire again. 
But quicker even than Tom w^as a dark-clouked 
figure which sprang suddenly into the range of 
vision framed by the vVindow and dashed the 
uplifted weapon from Crofton’s hand. For a 
sec<md there was a cold gleam of steel in the 
moonlight and then the cloaked figure vanished 
as (juickly as it had come. With a loud cry 
Crofton flung both arms above his head and 
staggered forward a pace or two into the room. 
‘Gerald Brooke, you have won the game !’ he 
exclaimed in hoarse accents; then making a clutch 
at his heart, he gave a great gasp and fell forward 
on his face. Gerald and Tom raised him. A 
tiny stream of blood trickled from his lips : ho 
was .slone-dead. 

The poriwre. was drawn aside, and all eyca 
turned on him who stepped into the room. It 
was the llussiaii, looking as cold, pale, and impas- 
sive tts he al\vav\s looked? 

‘Karovsky, have you had any hand in this?* 
demanded Gerald sternly, as he pointed to the 
dead man. 

‘ I, my friend I what should I have to do 
vyith such canaille?* demanded tlte other with 
a shrug. ♦ 

Not more than ^If a miitute had elapsed from' 
the beginning to the end of the tragedy. Under 
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the direction •of fehirkie, two or three of the 
eervants who had hurried in now pi’oceeded to 
remove the body to another room. While this 
was taking place the Russian dreAy Gerald aside. 
•Look here, Bri!(x>ke,’ he suM. *lt is never wise 
to inquire too curiously int(» matters when no 
good end can be served thereby. This man had 
made up his mind to murder you. It was your 
life against his. It may be— mind you, I only 
say it may be— that that fact had come Avithin 
the cognisance of the Brotherhood to which you 
and I have the honour to belong. If such were 
the case, they were bound by their laws to take 
his life rather than allow him to take yours. 
But this is nothing more than guesswork. In' 
any case the scoundrel is dead an<l your life 
is safe ; but it was touch-and-go with you, my 
friend — toncli-nn<l-go.’ 

The unexpected appearance of Karovsky fol- 
lowing so closely on the grim scene just enacted 
before his eyes revived in Gerald’s mind certain 
apprehensions that had slumbered almost iin<lis- 
turbed for many mouths. All his fears took 
llamc at once as his memory travelled back to 
that April evening when Karovsky’s ill-omened 
presence first crossed tljo threshold of Bee(diley 
Towers. AVhat if, at some future «lay, when ufl 
the world seemed full of sunshine, he should 
suddenly appear again with a message of the 
S ' me dire import ! 

Gerald’s heart seemed compressed as in a vice 
as this thought with all its ilread significance 
force<l itself on his miiul. ‘Karovsky,’ ho said 
in a dry huni voice, ‘ now that yon are here, 
there is one ipiestion 1 would lain ask you.’ 

‘1 think I can guess the purport of it,’ answered 
the Russian with liis impertuj'bable smile. ‘ You 
need be under no fear, mon ann\ that 1 or any 
other emissary of the Brotherhood will ever come 
to you again with evil tilings. The man who 
was condemned to die is dead, and ulthough he 
dill not meet his fate at your hands, that inattm's 
nothing. I’he. sentence has been curried into 
effect, and such being tlie case, by the rules of 
the Supreme Tribunal yon, Gerald Brooke, are 
absols'ed in full from ever being called upon 
again.’ 

THK KNO. 


THE AMERICAN FIELD FOR 
EMIGRATION. 

Much attention lias recently been directed in 
America to what is called * the Oklahoma boom.’ 
A section of considerable area belonging to the 
United States in the territory liitherto reserved 
for the Indians was, after much agitation, thrown 
open ^to settlers by order of the Federal Govern- 
ment In anticipation of tl^e President’s action, 
thousands of people had gathered upon the border 
of the coveted district ; arid when his proclamation 
was published, they 8W..'"necl over tlie dividing- 
line as fast as railway trains could carry them. 
Within forty -eight hours, rival ‘cities’ were 
putting forward their claims to be the capital of 
the ^;iew territory. There was necessarily somA? 
'-lawlessness. In one^i or two instances life xvas 
(Mcrificed in quarrels l^tween persons who claimed 


the right of first possession to particular spots ; 
but an orderly government of a crude sort was 
goon established. Meanwhile, the eyes of the 
settlers wore being opened to the real character of 
the country. The land proved for the most part 
to be not of very good quality ; the water was 
undrinkable and the dust unbearable. Thousands 
of the settlers turned their faces homewards, and 
for a time the exodus was os rapid as the entry 
had been. On the whole, however, the district 
was found to be not unadapted for settlement, 
and a permanent population will before long have 
established itself in every desirable locality. 

This incident has set serious people in the 
United States thinking, for it is a striking demon- 
stration of a fact that even tlioso vhose business 
it is to be informed u}M)n snch matters have been 
unwilling to admit— that tJw arable pahlic domain 
of the IhiiUd Slatet; in vearhj c'x.Jui anted. 

The arable area in the Ilnitcd States- that is, 
the area suited by nature for fanning— is usually 
estimated at 1,^00, 000 sinuire miles, or 000,000,000 
acres. In 1880 the area in farms was 5.3(5,081,835 
acres. If the rati*, of increase sim e that year has 
not been less than during the previous decade — 
and there is reason to think it has been gi''eatcr 
! — the area in faiuis must now (1880) he over 
* 700,000,000 acres, leaving unoccupied 2()0,000,000 
; arable acres, a large part of which is in the hands 
' of railway corporations. In 1885 thiU'e w ere in 
' the hands of the Government 501,(521^^^1 acres of 
. land of all kinds ; including the non-arable land 
as Avell as tin* arable. On this ])wint the Bcv. 

I Josiuh Strong, D.D., General Se<'retnry of the Fvan- 
' gelical Alliance fur tin* United States, says : ‘Not 
only is the area annnally disposed of enormous, 
but it is very ra])idly increasing. Even if the 
increase should cease, the ilemantl for 1884, steadily 
continue<l, womld .exliaiist the supply in twmity 
’years. It must not be forgotten tliat tliese 
5(5 1 ,000, OCX) acres include the great mountain 
I ranges and all the barren lands. Only a small 
portion is aiable. The faranvy landn of the IFcst 
I vAll all be taken up before the clone of the present 
I century.'* 

The present population of tlie United States is 
estimated at (54,000,000. By the time it reaches 
I 75,0(»0,()()0, the arable area will all be absorbed in 
I farms. This will give a population of fifty tp the 
square mile of arable lami — not a case of over- 
! crowding, certainly, the population of England and 
I 'Wales being twelve times as dcjise ; but it will 
I bj’ing the people of the United States face to face 
1 with a new' problem. It is not too much to say 
that the success of that great nation, the facility 
with which it lias adapted itself to every social and 
political problem, has beeir in a large measure due 
to the possession of an ii])parenlly boundless area 
of viigin soil, free, or practically so, to the settler ; 
and in a still largei- measure to the public faitli in 
the limitless capacity of the country lor expansion. 
Questions which vex the minds of statesmen in 
crow’ded communities, solve theinseh'es on the 
vast prairie ; and a spirit of harmony and mutual 
helpfulness is developeil in the founding of new 
territories. When private ownership has lacked 
up all the arable land, the real dilliculties of the 
nation will have begun. We believe the people 
will prove equal to the new condition of things ; 
our point is, that the conditions will be new, and 
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in tbeir novelty Canada and, through Canada, 
GrSat Britain are concernecl 

It is’ not incorrect, perhaps, to sav that the pro- 
gress of the United States, which has challenged 
the admiration of the world, has been based upon 
the development of its great wlieat-growing area. 
Of the forty-eight States and Territories, fifteen 
may be classed as wheat-growing ; and sixty per 
cent, of the total increase of population in the 
United States between 1870 and 18B0 was in 
these fifteen. One may well hesitate at attempt- 
ing to set a limit tf) the capacity of a country like 
the United States to absorb and sustain p^^pula- 
tion. Yet it is manifest that expansion in the 
future will be governed by difterciit laws, now 
that tlie arable public domain is approaching 
exhaustion, from those that obtained when a j 
seemingly boundless area invited all the world ■ 
to sliare its rich bounty. 

In view of these considerations, the existence 
in (.’uiiada of a vast area suited to the successful 
cultivation* of wheat becomes of groat interest and 
importance. Undoubtedly, the Southern States 
offer many indueements, as avcU as a vast sco]»e 
for the enterprise of Kettlers ; but emigration 
from nortli tcuiiperate latitudes will for the most 
part seek a borne along the same isothermal 
lines. Moreover, the greatest possible advantage 
that a country can offer to settlers is its adapta- 
bility for wheat-growing and Block-raising. This 
the Southern States cannot offei' ; hence emigra- 
tion to America may he expected to seek the 
wlieat-gruwiiig and stock-raising area of Canada, 
if tiiey are sufficiently extensive to absorb it and 
have no serious disadvantages. 

It may be premised that Canada lias a larger 
territoiy than the Unite<l States, and fully as 
great an area of arable land. Such a statement 
as this would have been promptly rejiicted a few 
yeui’s ago ; and even now it may not be generally 
aece]>l(.Mj without demonstration in some detail. 
For this purpose the Dominion may be con.si<lered 
in four sections : the Maritime Provinces, the St 
Jjawrcnce Valhy, the Prairie region, and the 
Pacific Slope. * 

The aiea of the Maritime Provinces — iiameUs 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, ami Prince Edward 
Island -is 32,136,980 acre.s, of whicli 18,000,000 
acres may be classed os arable. Quebec and 
Ontario make up the second division — that is, 
the St Jjawrence Valley section, including the 
region along the great lakes, and as far we.st as 
the eastern boundary of Manitoba, having an 
area of 246,840,320 acres. How much of this 
ought to bo classed as arable cannot be staUid 
definitely ; but it is perhaps reasonable to place 
it, when speaking of tlie nUimate capacity of 
Catiarlian agriculture, at 130,000,000 acres. Much 
of it will not, however, be occupitMl until after 
the Prairie section has been fully taken up. The 
arable and pastoral area in the Prairie section 
may be estimated at upwards of 700,000,00t) 
acre?. 

A Conuiiittec of tbe Canadian Senate was 
charged witli the duty of examining into the 
resources and capabilities of the Great Mackenzie 
Basin and the l ountry eastward to lindson Bay, 
^ area of 1,^!61>;000 scpiare miles, lyiijg to the 
north of the Saskatchewan watershed. In other 
words, its observations were not direct^.c] to what 
is ordinarily referred to when the Prairie region 


of Canada is spoken of, but to the vast and little- 
known country to the north. The Committee 
says: ‘That vythin the scope of the Conmiittee^s 
inquiry there is u possible area of, 656,000 square i 
miles fitted for the growth of potatoesi 407,000 
square miles suitable fur barhy, and 316,000 
square miles suihible for wheat. That there is 
a pastoral area of 860,000 square miles, 2(»,000 
miles of which are open prairie with occasional 
groves, the remainder being more or less wooded ; 
274,000 square miles, including the prairie, may 
be considered as arable land. That throngltoiit 
this arable and pastoral area, latitude bears no 
direct relation to summer isotherms, the spring 
flowers and the buds of deciduous trees appear- 
ing as early north of Great Slave Lake us at 
Winnipeg, St Paul, and Minneapolis, Kingston, 
and Ottawa, and earlier along the Peace, Liard, 
and some niinor western atHnents of the Oieat 
M acketizie River, where the climate resembles 
that of Western Ontario.’ 

To a Euro] yean, it will not seem at all remai'k- 
iible that a countiy lyi^jg north of latitude fifty- 
four degree.s north lias been found to be favour- 
able to agriculture. Half the area of the British 
Isles, all of Di-iimark, Norway, ami Sw’eden, a 
large part of Prussia, ami much more than half 
of limssiu, lie north of that parallel. The ideas 
heretofoie received (4 the climate of British North 
AmeHca have been based upon tbe condition of 
things existing on tbe eastern coast of the con- 
tinent, where the great Polar Current flowing 
<lowui through Davis Strait brings ice and cola 
weather to comparatively low latitudes. 

Even in I’egai'd to this part of the continent 
the prevailing o]>inion in Kuroi>e is very erro- 
neous. Quebec, New Brunswi<*.k, ami Nova Scotia 
are far fnan posises-sing an inhospitable climate. 
Umloubtcilly there has been a change in this 
respect sim e the first settlement of the country, 
to whatex ^ . causes it may he due. The avci age 
length of the winters appears to be . somewhat 
shorter, due to a slight prolongation of antiinin. 
It is not easy to give a general characterisation 
I to the winters of the eastern provinces which 
would not lie in a certain degree misleading. For 
instance, the difference between southern New 
Brunswick ami Nova Scotia on the one liaml 
' and northern New, Brunswick and Quebec on the 
I oilier is very considerable : also between Quebec 
! and Ontario tlierc arc many points of diffeience., 
i Proximity to the o]»en ocean or to great lakes 
■ that do not freeze, the clearing axvay of forests, 
and the consequent more rapid evaporation of 
moisture and earlier melting of the snow, have 
an ameliomting inlluem^e on the climate ; while 
the piosence of large; forest ureas, the proximity 
of great ice-fields, and the prevalence of north 
winds, have a contrary tendency. Therefore it 
is that .statements which hold good of one part 
of Camula do not apply wdth accuracy to other 
parts. But speaking ^generally, it may be said 
tliat the winters on the Atlantic coast of Canada 
ai’e very much more severe than those in cor- 
responding latitudes on tlie Atlantic coa.st of 
Europe ; but not bo severe, except in the extreme 
northern parts of the settled districts, as to inter- 
fere with the successful prosecution of agricul- 
ture. • ^ * 

Mr James Anderson, of Winnipeg, whose father 
w’aa> a prominent Hudson Bay Company officer, 
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and who himself was horn in the Canadian 
west, was examined before the Canfi!riaTT'*Senat« 
Committee in 1888, Mr Amlersoij, senioi’^ was 
sent by the Imperial (Government to search for 
Sir John Franklin down the Mackenzie Valley, 
and liis son had access to his diary and other 
observations made by liim, extending over a 
number of years. Speakiim ]Srortli*we.st 

of Canada, he said : ‘ There is no doiffc^- that the 
climate is chanmn{^. We have evidence in this 
country [Quebec] that the climate is clianginj^, and 
we have evidence of it in the prairies of the 
North' west/ This observation undouhteilly applies 
to the whole of North America. As settlement 
progresses there is less tendem^y to extremes of 
temperature ; but whetlier this is due . to any 
other cause than tlie cutting down of forests and 
the cultivation of the soil, or whether it is in part 
duo to the same cause as leads to the movement 
of the Magnetic Pole (as some contend), must 
remain a inatter of doubt. 

Many things besides high latitude have to he 
considered in determining the adaptability of 
a country for sebtlemeut, and of no part of 
the world is this more trije than of Caiiatla. 
The parallel of latitude which passes along the 
northern point of hahradoi*, and south of whi<‘h 
lies, on the Atlantic coast, us dreary and un inhabit' 
able a laud as is to be found below the domain of 
perennial winter, when it reaches the valley of 
the Croat Mdckeiizit* passes througli a land where 
strawberries and goose lx u’lh's grow wild, and 
where wheat, barley, and potatoes are successfully 
cultivated. 

Western Europe owes its favourable climate to 
the Culf Stream, flowing fiorth- easterly across the 
Atlantic. A similar current pours in a mighty 
Hood northward along the east of Asia ; and its 
passage to the Arctic Ocean being barred by the 
near approach of the continents, it swings east- 
ward and, with its acoomi>anying w'arm winds, 
iirfpinges upon the western shore of Canada. The 
great luountaiii ranges rob it of some of its sur- 
plus moisture, and it sweeps through defiles, and 
passes out on to the plains of the North-west, 
warm and comparatively dry. 

America consists of a great central plain, 
Hanked by two niountaiu ranges. This plain 
has a gradual descent to the north over the 
greater part of its area. Where the Union Pacific 
Kailway leaves the plain to enter the Kooky 
Mountains, it dias for a distance of fifty miles 
on average altitude of five thousand feet. The 
corresponding portion of the .Canadian Pacific 
Railway is not more than tln%e thousand feet 
above the sea-level, and the decrease continues 
until at the valley of the Peace River— that is, in 
latitude fifty -six degrees — the altitude is not more 
than' one thousand feet. 

Another efiective cause of favourable summer 
temperature is to he founjl in the length of the 
days. Long-continued sunaiiine seems to be especi- 
ally propitious for fanning." Vegetation is much 
more rapid in latitudes where the days are long — 
that is, of course, where the other conditions arc 
favourable— than in places where the days are 
shorter. At . Fort Simpson, which, it is alleged, 
Is within the limit of wheat-culture, there is 
scarcely any difFerenc4' between night and day 
in raid-summer. 

Concerning the wiifter temperature of this part 


of Canada, there appL*ar.s to be a necessity for a 
radical revision of popular belief. We refer rfow 
not to Manitoba and the territories along the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. It is well known that 
in the portion of the Dominion last referred to the 
winters, though not so long as those in (Quebec 
and parts of New Brunswick, are more severe, 
especially in the duration of ‘ cold spells / from 
which fact the conclusion has been drawn, not 
unnaturally, that in regions farther to the north 
the cold must be too intense and prolonged for 
the country ever to become thickly peopled — 
that, in short, even if the land is fertile and the 
summer temperature favourable for farming, the 
lowness of the tempei’ature and the frequency of 
great storms (hiring a period of six months i^very 
year practically close it to any (‘lass of emigration 
except that from high latitudes. The cvixleiico 
taken by the Senate Committee above nderred to 
piTseiits the case in a new and favourable light. 
‘The* winter temperature at Fort Simpson’ — which 
is about us far north as any claim is inach? for 
successful farming- Ms about the same as at St 
Petersburg,’ says one witness. ‘The winter is 
ahont the same ns in Ontario,’ says another, refer- 
ring to the Peace River and tlie Jiiard Valley. 
Sucli testimony could be multiplied ; and while 
it is premature to say that the adaptability of 
the district for settlement by emigrants from the 
north temperate sections of Europe has been 
placed beyond a doubt, the importance of the 
hearing of the (|uestion upon the development 
of the Dominion wdll he conceded. Jf, upon 
investigation, it shall he made clear that the 
whole region D'tvveen Fort ►Simpson and the 
United States boundary is adajited to wheat- 
cultniv, and possesses much the same wdnier 
climate in all its parts, onr views as to the 
food -producing capacity of Canada, and its result- 
ing capacity to support population, 'will be greatly 
enlarged. 

Doubtless, in common W’ith every other land, 
the country has its drawbacks, some of whicli 
wiK be overcome in tin^, while others arc insur- 
mountable ; hut on a fair balancii being struck 
between advantages and disadvantages, it will 
hold its own in comparison with any part of the 
continent One of these drawbacks is the occur- 
rence of Bii miner frosts. Apart altogether from 
the probability of the oeesatiou of these as the 
(!ountry becomes settled, there seems to be no- 
doubt that the exhmsive experiments being carried 
on hy-the Dominion government will lead to the 
introduction of a wheat which will come to 
maturity in a period short , enough practically 
to remove all danger of loss from ‘frosted* 
grain. 

Concerning that part of, British Columbia whicli 
lies west of the Bocky Mountains, much has yet 
to be learned. No one can presume t6 fqieak 
definitidy of its eapacity, from ai^ agricultural 
stand-point. Apparently, the greater pwt of its 
area is mountainous, and not adapted to farming ; 
but there are extensive areas which are highly 
fertile, and others yet more extensive 'which 
furnish grazing-lands of special value. 

The existence of this immense domain in 
Canada adapted to agriculture iihd' stock-raising 
and as yet for the most part in the hands of either 
the Federal or tlie Provincial Governments, taken 
in connection with the rapid exhaustion of tlie 
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artjble public domain in tbe United States, nuist 
have c potent influence upon the development of 
the North American (Continent during the next 
quarter of a century. 


CHAKLIK RANSOM. 

A STORY OF TUE OIL COUNTRY. 

OTTA FTEU IV. — CONCIAISlON. 

John Blrijnoton was not killed, for the nitro- 
glycerine can which hail lain in the bottom of 
the boat was an empty one. Hud it been full, 
there would have l)een enough of the explosive to 
destroy an ironclad steamer. As it was, there 
was quite suflicient of the greasy substance 
adhering to the sides of the can to kill a hun- 
dred men ; and yet John Burlington cheated 
death. But he yas ti'rribly batteriid and bruised, 
and his legs were fearfully lacerated. Had it not 
been fur tlie. pr()mj)t assistance rendered by Cap- 
tain Jerry Junes, who boldly plunged into the icy 
water, the poor fellow must have been drowned, 
for he was completely helpless. Kind hands 
carrieil the wounded man to his room in Tommy 
Van Horn’s house, while Ted Kohiuson mounted 
Burlington’s own horse and galloped all the. way 
to Meso]iotaniia for Doctor Ceslie. It was a 
‘close calU for John Burlingt.on ; but surgical 
skill and tender nursing speedily i)laced him on 
the road toward recovery. 

And wliile anxious hearts stood about Burliug- 
tou’s bedside, the vvretched fellow who miglit 
have prevented by a word all this sorrow and pain 
ami trouble kept himsidf locked up in tlic little 
room wlierc so recently he had experienced the 
sujU'eme. happiness of his life. The pretty curtiiii, 
fastened by the dainty bows of red ribbon, still 
spanned the window, and the steel engravings 
hung upon the whitewasbed walls precisely us 
Marie had placed them. , Even the little ghiss 
vase was upon Jhc table, flmd beside it stood the 
Oxford frame containing the school teacher’s 
]»hoto‘M‘ui)h. JUit Charlie Ransom was ashamed 
to look upon even that lifeless portrait of the 
woman ’he had so deeply WTonged — tlio woman 
whose more than kindness to him he had repabl 
by permitting tbe marC who was almost her 
husband to rush unhindered to hia death. For on 
that first day, wlieu Ransom liurried home and 
locked himself in his room, he did not know that 
Burlington was still alive. He had .seen his 
victim —for such he now deemed Burlington — 
taken from the water and carried to his room ; 
but he had not waited to learn the exact effect of 
the explosion. So, alone with hinrself and his 
sternly accusing conscience, Ransom felt that the 
brand of Cain was upon him, that he was a 
murderer of t}ic deepest dye. For, now that his 
revenge had reached its fearful climax, he was 
overtaken by remorse — a passion that operates 
more keenly,, and is liarder to beai* thiin jealousy 
and a desire 'for revenge. He now viewed his 
action, or ’inaction, upon the river-side veiy 
differently from .what be did when he failed to 
warn Burlington o'f "his danger. He saw, when it 
was too late, that it is quite possible for jiassive 
indiffereuee to be as guiltily fatal us active wrong- 
doing. 


. In the evening Mrs Jojies called Ransom to 
slippy, but be gave her no answer. Later on she 
tapped at his ^loor, but be said that he was not 
hungry. Then, os a tliouglit struck .him, he 
opened the door a few inche.s and asked : ‘ Wliat 
do they sjiy about Mr Burlington ? ’ 

‘Jerry’s ju«t been over. The doctor’s come; 
and the poor tlear man’s alive, ami that’s all. 
Jerry’ll go down to Van Horn’s again in the 
moniing.* 

Alive ! Then there was some hope, and ho 
might not he an actual murderer, after all. But 
he a murderer ; for if John Biirliiigtou ilid 
not die, that made no difference U) the murderous 
desires that had so lately dwelt in his heart. 
Besides, Burlington miglit die : he was only 
just alive, ami the doctor miglit not be able to 
save him. 

All tlirough the night (’harlie alternately paced 
the floor or threw himself into the W'ood-seated 
chair that Marie had so often occupied when she 
idayed to him on the banjo. When the gray 
tight of the cliilly morning dawned, lie listened 
intently ns Captain Jerry left the house. When 
I the (‘aptain returned to his breakfast. Ransom 
i opened his door and inquired : ‘ How is he ? ’ 

I ‘Very low,’ was tlie ominous reply. 

I A<gain he closed tlie door ; and all thi’ough tlie 
' long hours of that day Ransom stayed in his 
I room, declining food and refusing to sec anyone. 
The long hours dragged wearily and painfully, 
and the wretched fellow sulfercd the most excru- 
ciating agony of mental torture. 

At noon, the doctor’s bulletin was mucli tbe 
same as in the moiaiing ; but at supper- time Mrs 
Jones did not wait for Ransom’s eager incpiiry. 
She hud seen that Charlie was taking the accident 
sadly to heart, though she wondered why, so 
she hiiiTied to the door of the little room. 

‘ Charlie ! ’ 

‘ What is it ? What news ? ’ 

‘ He is better ; lie will pull through.’ 

‘Better?’ ho asked in a tone of voice which 
would have risen to a shout had it not been for 
liis bated breatli. ‘ BiAter ? You are sure there is 
no, mistake it is what the doctor says?’ 

‘ There is no mistake ; the doctor lias every 
I hope.’ 

‘O my God, mv Ood ! ’ sobbed the poor fellow, 
suddenly relieved from the crushing weight of 
responsibility for the loss of a valuable human 
life. ‘O God, forgive me!’ he jirayed, while 
tears coursed down his clieeks. Wistfully he 
i ga/.ed, though dimly, at the picture in the Oxford 
frame. ‘Marie,’ he sobbed, *I must tell you all 
about it-perhaps you will forgive me— perhaps, 

f )erhaps I ’ Then, with the photograph still in 
lis hand, he flung himself upon his hard bed and, 
like a tired eliild, cried himself to sleep. 

When the Doll awoke it was almost noon of the 
next day. But ho felW much refi*eshed, and he 
was firmly resolved upon making a full confes- 
sion to Marie Reese. He w'ashed himself and 
swallowed a cup of tea w’hich Mrs Jones prepared 
for him, and then lie started out. He knew 
where he could find Marie, for he rightly expected 
that she Would neft neglect her school pities 
notv that the chances for ^urlington’s. recover^' 
were fairly good. ^ 

At twelve o’clock, whei^ the scholars were 
disnfiased for dinner^, Ransom entered the school- 
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room. Miss Reese was herself pale and weary ; 
but she was positively shocked by the Doll’s 
niiserable appearance. His Im^'j{krd face bore 
distinct ^traces *of mental anguisli and of recent 
tears. ‘Why, Ransom,’ she said kindly, ‘what 
is the matter ? You have not been* ill again 
surely ? Sit down.* 

The schoolmistress was the only person left in 
the room when Ransom entered, and slie was 
putting on her hat to go. But she laid it aside as 
she spoke, and gently pushed her chair towaixl 
her visitor. 

* No, inarm ; 1 will Htand. Please sit down 
yourself ; and— and —for God’s sake. Miss Reese, 
don’t talk kiml to me or — or I shan’t be able to 
tell you what’i? on my mind.’ Aiul as he spoke, 
Riuisoin gulped down a sob that almost got the 
better of him. ‘Tlie Lord knows, Miss Reese, T 
want your good opinion, fov it’s the sweetest 
thing as ever 1 ’ve Known. But 1 don’t want it 
if 1 don’t deserve it ; that is to say, I know 1 
don’t deserve it ; but 1 don’t want to get it by no 
false pretences. I ’m bad and wicked — oh yes, 
inarm ; wait ami judge for yourself -and I want 
to tell you all about it. And then, why, if you’ll 
foi’give me theHy I sliall go away fj’oni. this place 
happy, mai’in ; ami I shall bless you, and pray 
God to bless you, day in and night out. — Now, if 
you’ll be so good as to listen for live miiiute.*^, 1 ’ll 
tell you the whole story. 

‘When I first see you, inarm’ — RanscMii ixjlapsed 
into his old careless riveV'Style of talking -‘I 
thought you might be a angel ; I did indeed. 1 
knew ns I was only a poor no-accouiit river roust- 
about what couhlu’t liardly read or write, and 
scarce talk straight ; but I judged there Was no 
harm in sort of admiring and woi’sliipping a 
angel. And so in a <|uiet way, at a respectful 
distance like, I worshipped you, marm. And 
then you ’lowed me to come to the school, and 
you took a fancy to help me along, ami was kind 
and patient with me. A.s also, you liked to 
have me droj) in once in a while at Captain 
Peter’s and bilk to you ’bout the. river and sech. 
Then wc took them skating trip.s down the creek, 
and you let me give you some skates and taught 
me all the fancy figure.^ on the ice. And ’long 
about that time I iorgt)t that i was only a poor 
dunderhead of a riverdad, and that you wa.s my 
good angel. Imstead of just keeping on a-worship- 
ping you, Miss Reese, 1 made a fool of myself 
an<l-rJio ; don’t be angry at that, fi)r 1 couldn’t 
help that part of it— I loved you like -like well, 
like Mr Burlington loves you. And then, when 
I couldn’t make up my mind what to do about it, 
I fell sick, and you came to see me. You was 
very kind— you’ve alius been kind to me — and 
brought me things and played for iiio and sang to 
me, and, yes, you kissed me. I know, I under- 
stand now, inarm ; it was just pity and friend- 
ship ; but I didn’t know then'— perhap.s I diiln’t 
want to know. But after that, I thought for sure 
that you Toally did ca.^ for me - the same as you 
care for Mr Burlington. So I was happy. But 
then Mr Burlington came, and he was kind an<l 
generous, Just like Jron, mann. But the kinder 
he tv’ds end the pleasanter he was the more I 
^tedi him, because hejiad what I could never get 
Tes’m, I “iiated him, and wished him dreadful 
thiuj^s ; and that day — last A|onday— / seen, him 
get into the boat, and I seen the tin can, and I 


knew well enough it wa.s glycine, mann. But 

I never says a word— just let him go on, and 

Well, marm, you kuow the rest’ 

When Ran.som paused, Marie was trembling 
like a leaf, while upon her face those who knew 
her well could have read signs of indignation, 
grief, and disappointment. 

‘ This is true, I suppo.se ? ’ she said in a voice 
that wa.s none tlio less hard and cold because of a 
tremulous quiver. 

‘Yes ; it^s all true, every word. — But oh, Miss 
Reese, forgive me 1 Please, please forgive me ! I 
am sorry, truly sorry. 1 have ah'eady suffered 
more than^ you will ever know, and my punish- 
ment will never (piite leave me. 1 would do 
anything, give anything, to undo that day’s 
work.’ 

* Ah,’ she said, in the same cold tone.s, ‘ the 
more J think of it and recollect what might have 
hecn the result, the more horrible it seems. And 
you, above all people ! Your lo-'e for me must 
iiave been of a vtuy curious cpiality •’ and she 
laughed a hollow little laugh. 

‘ Don’t, please don’t, Miss Reese. I know T 
have deeply wronged you ; 1 know 1 tleserve 
your hatred and your cuise.s, and yet — 1 ask your 
forgiveuc-'is. In two days the (km goes down to 
Oil City, and I shall go with her, but I shall 
never come back to the Valley. 1 will tiy never 
to cross ytJiir path any more, only ])lease forgive 
me.’ The Doll, cap iu haml, knell with bowed 
head befoit^ tlie stdiool mistress as he pleaded for 
her merciful judgment. 

‘ No, Ransom,’ she said ; ‘ you cisk too much. 
God may forgive you : perhaps I may some day — 
but I cannot now. Please leave me.’ 

So iiiiforgiven, the Doll left his old friend and 
teacher ; but tliat night, wlum Marie Reese laid 
her head to rest upon her pill«)w, she resolved to 
send for Ransom Inc following afternoon. 

The success of the ‘ shooting ’ at Captain Peter 
Lam-son’s well had given an impetus to the dyna- 
mite man’s bu.siuess. All the owners of unsalis- 
factory wells had them immediately ‘shot ;’ and 
within two days after the accident to Jidin Bur- j 
lington, seven or eight wells were throwing huge j 
fountains of oil whii h it was impossible for a time 
to control. This oil, which was nearly all wasted, 
flowed in every direction about Pan Handle City, 
fiiuilly fnulirig its way to the Tomliicken Creek. 
Meanwhile, locomotion was ditticult, and wliere 
practicable, exceedingly disagreeable ; for some of 
the streams of crude oil were os much as ten feet 
wide and several inches deep. 

On the night that Marie Reese went to sleep 
regretting her harshness toward the Doll, Mrs 
Tiamsou was ndieving her friend, Mrs Van Horn, 
in the care of John Burlington i aiul toward micl- 
iiight Captain Peter was called out by one of his 
workmen from the South Side Well on account 
of an acci<lent having happened to the derrick. 
This left Marie quite alone in the LMinsons’ hou.se, 
which was rather isolated from the other resi- 
dences, none of them being built yery closely 
together in Pan Handle City. 'I'hc nearest house 
to Captain Peter’s was Jerry Jones’s, perhaps two 
hundred yards distant That evening Mane hftd 
been carried home in Peter Lamson’s strong arms, 
for the house was completely encircled by a little 
torrent of petroleum on its way from a ‘ gushef ’ 
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tootle river. stood upon a small and 

slight ^elevation, which, being directly in the 
' nirse of an overflow of waste petroleum, divided 
the stream into two curreiitj, eacli of them six or 
seven feet wide. Tliese joined their forces once 


more just below the house, thus temporarily 
transforming the hillock into a little island. 

In the dead of the night, from some unaccount- 
able cause — ill the oil j-egions the origin of a fire 
is nev(‘r dis(;overed*-a lire broke out near the 
very well from wliit;li the stream flowed around 
Peter Lamsoii’s house, and in less than one 
minute a mighty river— or wall— of fire, ten feet 
w'ide and ten feet liigli, was rolling onward 
toward tlie Tonihicken. 

It had come t^> Pan Handle City at last— one 
of those fearful fire-scourges, immunity fi*om 
which is guaranteed to none of tlie oil towns and 
villages ; and it had come, as they usually do, 
when the men ,were least prepared to combat it. 
Except one ori two watcliuien /ibout the wells 
which needed especial care, and Captain PeU*r, 
who was across the river, all tlie people wore 
sleeping, unconscious as yet of the awful danger 
that more than iliroatened them. No, not (piite 
all. Stretche*! upon his sleepless bed in Jerry 
Jones’s bouse was the Doll. Tlirongb the cur- 
taimul window be pm’ceived the luri<] glare of the 
terrible roaring lire, and as (piickly as he noticed 
it he saw that it was rushing on in its relentless 
fury toward the house where Marie Keese lay 
sleeping. He sprang (|iiickly up, and, shouting 
‘Fire!’ us he rushed through the house, ran as 
fast as he could over the distance wliicli inter- 
vened between him and I’eter Lamsons. This 
did not take mucli more tlian a minute ; but 
the fire was alicad of' him, and was roaring 
around tlie doj:)med house like a whirl wiml. 
Tlie heat was terrific, and the temperature inside 
the house must have been equal to that of an 
oven. Put Hansom cared nothing for that. He 
bad often thought be would like to prove his 
love foi; Mari(3 lleese by laying down liis life fuj* 
her. He had always meant as much ns that — he 
UKUuit it ye.t. 

So lie darted through the wall of fire whose 
cruel Haines peeled the skin from his face and 
hands, while it made his hair singe and curl. 
With a blow he battered down the light door an<l 
rushed up the narrow stairway, at the head of 
which stood Mario, trembling from fright and 
almost fainting with the heat. She had hastily 
enveloped heraolf in a tlressiiig-gown. The heat 
was stifling, and Hansom knew that he must hurry 
or both of tliom should be burned to death. He 
pulled a larj^e handkerchief from his yKic.ket ami 
tiglitly tied it about Marie’s ankles, outside her 
wrapper ; then he took o(f liis own thick coat 
and threw it over the girl’s head and shoulders, 
buttoning every button. ‘ Keep quite still,’ be said, 
in tone.s which forbade all demur or argument. 
With something of his old-time vigour, he look 
Marie in his arms as if she had been a baby, and 
carried lier down the steep staircase out into -yes, 
through the bea of fire, and laid her beyond the 
reacli of the flanie.s, unhurt except "for her 
scorched hands. . 

c And Ransom / Ah, for poor Hansom the 
double trip^ through the flames had been too 
n>uch, especially tlie return journey, for he wore 
no hat, and his coat he had wrapped about Marie. 


When he laid his precious burden down, bis hair 
and eyelashes were singed to a crisp and his 
shirt-sleeves had disappcuml. He was burned 
fearfully, and wbat the men canted iu ^ blanket 
up to the little bedroom was more like a cinder 
than a human being. 


It was the evening after the fire that had 
destioyetl (^iptuin I’eter 1 ramson’s house, and sad 
hearts lingered about Jerry Jones’s Hbanly ; for 
in the little side beilroom Charlie Hansom lay 
dying. 

There was not the sliglitest hope for the poor 
fellow, and perhaps it was better so, because, bad 
be possessed suflicient vitality, he must have 


passed through days and weeks of terrible pain 
before he could possibly have recovered. His 


before he could possibly have recovered. His 
poor scfU’ched and luMiised body was blackened by 
smoke, while tlie baked skin bad peeled off his 
face, arms, and hands, leaving them raw and 
sore. The curly flaxen locks were gone, and the 
large blue eyes were now bandagtul with lint and 
petroleum grease. His mind was wandering, and 
once or twice the cracked lips parted to murmur 
of the red can, of Mr Duilington, and of the 
school mar m. 

IjAtc in the evening, Hansom became rational, 
and he lay quite still. Not a single complaint 
or word of reproach escaped him ; but about 
ten o’clock those who watched and listenetf heard 
him feebly ask for ‘Miss Hee.se.’ So they culled 
Marie, who was in the adjoining room, to step 
to the bedside. 

H'be girl was miserable enough at the thought 
of her harsh words spoken to the Doll when he 
so earnestly pleaded for her forgivene.ss, and her 
tears flowed fast at the sad sight wliich her 


jdiicky deliverer now nrcseiited. Her own Lands 
were bandaged, so sue could not well touch 


were bandaged, so she could not well touch 
Han.som’s if slic had dared to, but — as she had 
done mly a few short weeks before.— -she bent 
over and lightly kissed the poor burned fore- 
head. 

Charlie knew quite well who it was, for pain- 
fully and slowly he whispered: ‘You will for- 
give me F 

‘ My poor boy, yes, oh yes !’ 

Tlieic was a pause of some iiKunents, <]uring 
wliitli the .silence was intense. Again it was 
broken by the Doll : ‘Miss Hecse.’ 

‘ What is it, Charlie 

‘ For — the— -last “lime you -you will sing — 

forme?’ ! 

‘1 will try,’ .'^lie said with a sob, ‘What shall 
I sing?’ 

‘ Tlie--heaveidy— mansion piece.’ 

The banjo stood in its old corner, and Marie 
Korrowfully took it up. Her feelings well-nigh 
overcame her, hut for the dying lad’s sake she 
restrained them, and as she picked— awkwardly 
enough with her byjidaged hand — the simple 
prelude to the old hymn, Ransom’s scorched 
fij)s pai’ted with a sad smile of satisfaction. And 
then she sang : 


My heavenly home is Ijright and fair ; 
Nor pain nor death can enter there ; 
Its glittering towers thh sim outshine ; 
That heav’uly inaiisyn sliidl be mine. 


j.<€t others seek a honn^ bekiw# 

Wliioh flames devour, or waves ; 
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I4e mine a liapiiier lot —to own 
A heav’nly luanwon near the tlironc. 


long, it being found that inodelK of tliat fdz 
yiehlcd very reliable information as to wfja 


A heav’nly luanwon near the throne. yudded very reliable information as to what 

• * • • • • would be the behaviour of the real ships ;* while 

The next morning, when the sun rose over smaller ones could not be depcndetl on to give 
the Alleghanies and shone down upon the Tom- corresponding results. The models were 

hicketi Valley, Charles Ransom had for over left moulds made of clay and wore then earvetl 

Pan Handle City. down to the exact shape, this being accomplished 

by the aitl of an ingenious mechanical contrivance. 

The tank was two Imndred and seventy-eight 
EXPERIMENTS ON MODELS OP SHIPS. feet long, thirty-six feet broad at the top, and ten 

feet deep. A light railway supported fi’oin tlie 
In a recent number of this Journal we gai e an roof ran along the whole hmgth of the tank over 

account of a method of experimenting on models the w^ater at a height of twenty imdies above Uie 


EXPERIMENTS ON MODELS OP SHIPS. 


of estuaries, by nieaiivS of which liarboiir engineers surface. On this railway u small truck could bo 
may get some indication a.s to the probability of drawn from end to end by a steam-engine. The 
the siurceins of*intorn]ed harbour works. In the J*'<^R*^** were towed through the water by this 
present article it is proposed to show how expert- ‘7„ ^ ^ j 

meftts on models of ships nn.y atWd guuhmco experiment, and the 

to naval architects in designing real ships. The required to tow it at tmit^speed, a small 

problem is often presented to shipbuilders, how paper-covered cylinder and a pei/^ uere fitted up 
to build a vessel capable of running at a certain in such a way that the line traced by the pen 
high speed : and when there are, as is usually indicated both the speed aiwl the force. Thisindi- 
tho case, oilier cnmlitions to he accom]»liHhed— cator was mounted on the truck, and the cylinder 
Bhallow draught, large carrying capacity, and a was turned by a band from a pulley on one of the 
strict limit of price and time— the problem of the truck ; wliile the pen, licing attached 

hocomes hy no moans an easy one to solve. No 'vd'at may he 

, , 1 1 1 1 . regarded as tin? tow-roi)e, was moved backwards 

doubt, shipbuilders who have had lar«« oxpen- f„„vufds alon- the cylinder aeenrdino (o the 
enco Ml building soiiiewliat similar vessels can applied, so that the distaiiee traversed hy 

often bit off very tolerably what is required hy ifie model and the force a]>plicd in towing it 
imitation with moderate variation ; but tliere is were tliu.s recorded. Time was indicated by 
always considerable risk of failure. Disappoint- another line drawn on the same cylinder by a 
inents often occur entailing loss to the .ship- ptJU which received a jerk from a clock every 
builder or 6hip*(.>wner, sometimes to both. half-second. J ho diagrani, then, drawn by this 

The late Mr William Froude introduced a ’"'I'cator showed exi.rtly what orce was re- 
. .. r e 11 quircd to tow a particular model at a certain 

method for experimenting by means of niodels pot 

accurately made to scale, m order to fiiid out towing the model at dilferent speeds, and 
what speed can be advantageouvsly in the ^Iho by comparing the diagrams ])rodured by 
real ships. He used a simple rule founded on models of varions shapes, valuab-le piacticnl 
hydraulic principles for determining at wliat results were obtained. 

speed a model ought to be clriveii in order to get H was found that the resistance as indicated by 
the siiine ‘ stream- lines ’ as in the real sliip, and force miui red to tow the model , varied greatly 


In order to get a jecord of tlie exact speed 
of the model during the expiuiment, and the 
force required to tow it at tmit^speed, a small 
paper-covered cylinder and a pei/^ uere fitted up 
ill such a way that the line ti’aced by the pen 
indicated both the speed aiwl the force. Tliis indi- 
cator was mounted on the truck, and the cylinder 


in order that the waves caused by its motion 
through the water may be proportionally the 
same in size and shape. This rule when tested 


with slight motlifi cations in the form of the vessel. 
As the models were constructed of parathri wax, 
the form could, without much ditlicully, be modi- 
fied until a satisfactory result was attained. 


by actual expeiimciit wa.s foiiml to give true .Sometimes a moilel wliieli at first sight appeared 
results. According to tliis rule — wliich is oiten well deBigiie<l proved iinsutisfnctory when tried, 
called Fronde’s Rule — the speed of the model on account of the cliaracter of the waves whicli it 
-ought to be to the speed of the real ship in tlie produced in moving through the water ; and a 
proportion of the square root of the lengtli. Thus, slight alteration of the foi in was found to give 
for instance, if the model is ten feet long, nml much better results. Besides the exact infor- 
the real ship forty feet, the speed of the model matiuii as to speed and resistance obtained from 
ought to be half the speed of the ship. The the diagrams of the indicator, the experimenter 


resistance in the model is to the re.si.stance of tlie 
real ship in the proportion of the cube of tlie 


couM also learn much tliat was interesting and 
useful about the conijiarative merits of various 


dimensions. In the case supposed, the motlel forms by watching the waves produced in each 
being a quarter the length of the real ship, the case as the model moved through the water, tiie 


resistance of the model w^l be J x x ^ ch 
of the resistance of the real ship. 

In the year 1868, Mr Fromle projiosed to the 


truck being made suiliciently huge and strong to 
carry the observer. Tlie impoitanee of thus 
observing the position and shape of the waves 


Admiralty that they should construct a large is most essential in designing a quipk paddle- 
tank fitted up with apparatus for the purpose of steamer, because a forni of vessel otherwise quite 
conducting accurate .experiments on models of satisfactory for speed may happen to pi'oduce the 
war-ships and other government vessels ; and a hollow of a wave just at the pjace where the 
tank Vm accordingly constructed soon after at paildle-wheel is intended to act on the water, and# 
IVtquay,'’ ^ere Mr Fronde personally superin- this may interfere very seriously with the action 
tended the experiments. The models were made of the paddle-wheel. By experimenting on a 
of paraffin wax, and •were generally twelve, l^iet model, the form of the vessel may be modified a 
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little 80 aa to shift the hollow of the wave to 
fioAo other position along the eide of the 
ship, thus allowing the pjuldle to work advanta- 
geously. 

Much valuable light has already been thrown 
on ditlicult problems in naval architecture by 
means of smdi experiments on models ; and 
further discoveries and inventions may be ex- 
pected to follow. 

The Admiralty tank experiments are still 
carried on. After the death of Mr Froude it 
was considered tliat a tank at (losport would 
be more convenient for naval ollicials than tlie 
original one at 'I’orquny, and a new one was 
accordingly constructed there insteml, to which 
the experimenal apparatus was removed. Here 
Mr William Fronde’s son, Mr B.. E. Froude, 
conducts the experiments with the aid of a 
stafl’ of ollicials. Only one private firm of ship- 
builders has as yet been enterpri.sing enough to 
construct an e:^x^ri mental tank, namely, Messrs 
William Denny & Brothers of Dumbarton. 
Tliere are, in fai!t, as yet only these two in 
our country— the one at (losport and the other 
at Dumbarton. The Jbilian Oovernmeiit has 
just stai ted a similar tank at Spezia. 

It wonM he very desirable that more of these 
cxp(n*imenta] tanks should he constructed, our 
Adtni rally one not being available for ship- 
designers among the general public. If tanks 
were constructed in various imtx^rtant shiphuild 
ing centres throughout the c<nintry, and if 
arrangements were made whereby naval archi- 
tects could get their new ideas experimentally 
tested, great advances might be expected to ensue 
in the science of shipbuilding. 


’BITS DUIVKUS. 

If, as Shellev hath it, poets are the uuacknow- 
leilgod legislators of the world, the djiver of the 
'bus is the acknowledged monarch of London’s 
world on wln^els. Mounted on his box, with 
‘regulars’ to right of him and ‘regulars’ to left 
of him, he is in his element, and fears neither 
friend nor foe. Especially in the bright summer 
days is he in his glory, as in brand-new suit — 
including the tall while hat— he skilfully drives 
his lumbering vehicle through the mighty maze 
of traffic. It is like a ship in full sail, with the 
parasol and the popular ca tout cas fur the canvas. 
You have the surging motion, too, to strengthen 
the illusion. This is particularly observable 
when, in passing the ’bus of a rival company, 
your topheavy conveyance almost topples over 
as skidding on the tram-lines, it struggles to 
right itself. 

’Bus drivers pay special attention to their pipe 
and their horses ; and their language is not over 
select if when the change in tlie latter is made 
they hnppej; to get a duffer cither on the on or 
off side. Th^y vent their spleen during tlie rest 
of the journey, casting contemptuous haiks at the 
poor beast, wlp’ch, is perhaps now making almost 
its lost run. But most of the horses engaged in 
the. truHic reflect credit on the owmers, seeing 
what heavy work falls to their lot ; and in the 


main they are exceedingly well used by the 
drivers. Tlie whip is more for ornament than 
use, and when* made use of it is in the gentlest 
manner. • 

Although the conductor figures in many 
respects as the leading man of the twain, the 
functions of the driver are mure varied, interest- 
ing, and important. (Generally speaking, he looks 
on tlie man at the back with a sort of contempt, 
and wo(i to tlie conductor wlio olleiids Lis ‘ wliip.’ 
The di’ivcr can cause the conductor’s takings 
to reach a very resjiectahle figure, or he tlie 
means of reducing them to tlie lowest on record, 
A. good driver will always he on the <jui vive 
for customei’s, and in Ins prominent position, 
sees them long before the comluctor is cognisant 
that clients are in waiting. A touch with the 
whip notifies the conductui’ ; and from the side 
on which ])lay is made therewith, so it is known 
where business is to be looked for. But fur the 
driver, too, many of tho.se who patronise the box- 
seat would be able to slip off without paying, for 
at certain points tu rovte the conductor is so busy 
behind that he cannot (observe all that goes on in 
the ‘ front of the house.’ The whip is again the 
vehicle of^communiciition, and the comluctor is 
on the alert. Again, the whistle or htdl which is 
the mfuiis of asking the driver to stop oit proceed 
may be attended to with ahiciity or tlie diiver 
may work awkward. For instance, he is asked to 
stop ; but the diiviu* .goes heedles.'-ly on, and has 
])roceedc<l so far before he cun be induced to full 
up that the conductor loses a fare. Or a driver 
may cause much inconvenience and annoyance by 
starting before the signal is given. And so on 
(itl injifiilimi. Another point in tliis connection is 
that a diiver usually drives the same ’bus for 
years, and comes, therefore, to look upon the 
veliiide much as a captain does on his ship, . The 
conduct<,»r is in a sense, an interloper, and must 
pay for the privilege of working with him. 

If the driver of a ’bu.s is not a man of intellect, 
he is at anyrate an interesting personality, and 
you may gain both pleasure and ]H*ofU by some- 
times riding by bis side and listening to his terse 
remarks. He i.s generally brief, sometimes witty, 
and often original. In a general way, long hours 
notwithstanding, he is content. An <dd driver 
will lament the halcyim days— the days of the 
past, when high charges were the fashion. *We 
don’t make W'hat we did then,’ he snys ; ‘nor do 
we get such a good class of people,’ he adds. He 
evidently hardly relishes the plebeian penny, 
although himself a ‘jdeb.’ But he is pleased 
'with the patronage of the ladies who rule outside. 
Occasionally, one rides by his side, and if she is 
of genial temperament, lie lays himself out, if not 
to mash, at least to phnise. He is full of informa- 
tion, and his rubicund eountemmee beams with 
delight. He will point this out and that, and if 
the lady is interested ifi horses, will tell her the 
names of those he is driving. If his fair com- 
l)anion is a stranger to London he will act as 
guide, so fai* as he is able, by directing her atten- 
tion to buildings or lot alities of interest which lie 
in the W'ay. In many instances, he will relate 
with gusto incidents connected with the subject 
of his remarks. It may iJut be all y 

Cocker ; but what of that ? .. y T 

Fjrpni the nature of the Impfoyment and tlw 
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very long hours, it follows that a jifriver, ^eea 
little of Ilia home or family. Stn’Vn clays a 
week fiinl him on liia ’bus, JluU it should not 
be thought tluft the driver takes no interest in 
hia domestic life. On the contrary, he is usually 
a married man, with a coniforUble liome and 
a respectable wife and family. In some casejj. 
drivers own the houses in which they live, and 
there are men in London engaged in this work 
who own several houses. One way and another, 
a driver does very well. Veiy ])leasing, too, 
is it to see one of the better clafis of (Iriveis 
accoippanied by his wife on a Saturday night 
— his wife, that is, 'sisitiiig her better-half at 
his own, almost, one might say, residence — his 
*bns. She is on the knifeboai>l, and they are 
settling that very important question, what shall 
be had for the Sunday dinner. 

But with the departure of tlie summer, this 
very pleasant aspect of a ’bu«»-<lriver’s life ceases 
to obtain. No ladies outside to brave the frost 
and .snow, and the bo\-'^eat as often empty as 
not. (^uld, despairing fog, ami <gloomy mist now' 
reign triumphant But the driver is still strapj)ed 
above, and, as of yore^ skilfully guides his 
four-footed co-workers tlirongli tlio busy stieets. 
He is now oloselv muffled up, i\tn\ sundry 
nips of bramly and wdiisky are the order of 
the day and night. Vt‘t he budges not, but 
bravely, in face of the driving slei't, the keen 
cutting wdud, or the hljuding snow, holds on 
to liis reins. It is very hard work now, for the 
horses may fall at any moment, and at times 
require all the driver’s strength to keep I hem on 
all -fours. This is tlie w'eather to discover the 
weaklings, and you cannot help asking at such 
a time whether it is absolutely right to employ 
men for so many liours a day. 

A monarch above, when he reaches the Hags 
below* the driver is a very ordinary man indeecl. 
In his proper element he loomed large in your 
eyes ; but on the Hat he seems a veritable 
rcdiictio aii nhsfudtnn, lie is like a constable 
out of uniform, or a sailor on shore. Above, 
all his moveiuents indicated a master of the 
craft ; but bedow, he is a ininuow' among the 
tritons. But our friend always gels down for 
a purpo.se, and on this occahi(m it is for dinner. 
He has a whole tw'enty minutes to spare ! Let 
us therefore leave him in the full enjoyment 
of the gastronomic function, only remarking that 
^bus diivurs secrli posscsseil of marvellous diges- 
tive pow'ers and iron coiibtitii lions. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ABTa 

The nnthoritie.s at South Kensington Museiim 
have recently adopted a new Bystem of w'uter- 
supply under pi'essure in order to protect from 
tire the priceless treasures of wdiich they we 
the guardians. The or<linr'‘v ]u*essure upon the 
water-mains is not suHicient to force a jet to the 
higher portion of these e.\ten8ive buildings, and 
it was at first contomphited to build a tower 
crowA^d with a water-tank, in order to obviate 

e o diflli%iA,tv. But astthe erection of such a tow'er 
a W'ork lit co^isiderable time, the new method j 
whieh we r^er ^as been adopted as a iem- 1 


for&ry expedient. This Ir. the liigh-presBure 
system invented by Mr Yenning of London, 
and consists of a vessel of compressed air which 
acts upon a closed tank of w'ater W'ith a capacity 
of tw'o thousand gallons. I’lie pressure upon the 
water amounts to about one hundred pounds on 
the square inch, and it is estimated tnat in the 
event of fire the quantity of w'ater hehl by tlie 
tank W'oiild be sunicieut to serve two jioweiful 
jets for about hm minutes, by wdiich time the 
ordinary fire-engines W’ould presumably come into 
play. Every one k now’s that the h(‘st wa)^ to cope 
with a fire is to battle with it immediately on its 
outbreak, and this new apparatus teems etlectively 
to meet that reqiiii’ement. 

The cruelty to horses of using a hearing-] ein, 
w’hich is iiritating to this highly neivous animal, 
and prevents him regaining his footing should he 
slip- and sli]»ping is treqiieiit on the now’ common 
asphalt roads -has been again and again demon- 
strated, but nothing is done to c^eck the evil. A 
corieHpomleiit of the TinuH suggests that some 
W’ell know’ll leader of fashion should t.ike uji the 
question, and by his or her e.\aniple emh’avour to 
destioy a ciiiel custom, which means much toilure 
to horses, and seems to have no ( ompeiisating 
advaiitag(‘ of any kind whatever. 

An American papei\ suggests that plates and 
I dishes Used on bomd ship should be fitted with 
iron bottoms, so that by nieans (d‘ elei tio-maguets 
jdaciMl beiieatli the table they might be hehl 
firmly in jdace dining the rollimg of the vessel. 
Ab our leaders know, the slipping of the table 
utensils is at ])ri*sent guarded against by the iiwe 
ol W'oodeii Jails, uml ])erhapR, all things con- 
sidered, this siniple device is better than the one 
iiow' jiroposed, in llie (‘nrrviug out of which many 
cliHifulties would pie^ent tljemselve';. The new 
ex]>edienl seems to have been suggested l)y the 
alleged mul practice (jf leitain tiansathuitic g.im- 
l)ler.s, who juiac cleA’crly takiui advantage of the 
lesources of si ience to help them in tlieir iiefa- 
lioiis doings. ’J'liese men, it is said, use dice so 
loaded with iron upon one face that they will 
always fall in one diiection upon a table fur- 
nished with concealed magnets in the manner 
de.M*rihed. 

Vliotograpliers, both ]>i‘ofeRsi(>iial and amateur, 
are discussing the meiits of a m*AV devehqiing 
sulKstuiice lur gelatine jdates which has reeenlly 
been discovered by Hr Amlresen of Berlin. The 
new' substunce is a grayish powder called Eikono- 
gen, and it is claimed lor it that it Avill bring 
mole detail out of a plate W’liich has been exp<;sed 
instantaneously tliaii any de\ eloper previoissly 
know’ll. It remains to be pioved wlietlier this be 
tnie or not ; but it is certain tliiit some promi- 
nent workers believe that llieie is a future before 
thi.s new' agent. It has certainly the merit of 
being extremely clean in w’orking, for it leuA'es no 
stain on the hands, and it has the further ad\nii- 
tuge of being of a iiun-poisonoiis nature. 

The ‘ Temple of Heaven ’ at Bekin, recently 
di'sti-oyed by fire, Avas held so sacred by the 
Chinese that no European, however influential he 
might be, W'as ever kiiuAVn to have obtained per- 
mi.ssion to enter its ])recincts. But in s])ite of all 
restrictions, an adveiitnious Engllslnnan in tjie j 
per-son of Mr Ceorge h'orbes once managed l)y j 
sheer insistence not only to enter the building, 
but actually to take photograpliB of its interior ; 
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aiicl he has recently T^piiLlished an luterestin" 
account of tlie manner iA which he, iircoin^ny 
wft^ a Danish gehtfeman, undertook this risky 

■ work, * i'luj tehipJl! ' was surrounded by three 
walls with moats, and after climbing over the 
first of these, the two friends actually had the 
audacity to command the guards to let them into 
the building, and to open certain windows so 
that sutticieiit light could be obtained for their 
photographic operations. The guards were so 
norrilled at the presumption of the strangers 
that they yielded to the besiegers, and did their 
bidding. The travellers were rewarded with 
photographs which are prol)ably unitpie. ^ 

Ih'ofessor Von llergmanii of Berlin is said to 
have latidy contanvecl and carried out an opera- 
tion wbicli must be consi<lered a marvellous 
tribute to the progress of modern surgery. Two 
patients were brought to him, one of whom was 
Hutfering under an injury which necessitated 
amputation of the thigh, and the other from a 
disease of the lyiinerus which called for (‘Xcisiou 
of a part of tliaj bone, The Professor proceeded 
to operate upon the first of these patients, and 
he then removed the diseased portion of the 
bone from the arm of the secoml one, leaving 

■ necevssarily a gap. Tins he actually filled willi 

■ a portion of the healtliy bone from the ainpu- 
tate<l leg, and a successful union was nnulo. The 
secoinl patimit was by this clever operation 
en<lowe<l with a serviceable arm, instead of one 

■ whi(di would probably ha\'e bi*en useless. 

A new use i'oi* the eUaitric light has been pro- 
posed ns a hel]) towards street traffic, in the fog 
season. It i.s suggcste<l that an incuudesoent 
light, fed from a hattery in the vehicle hehiml 
the, animal, should be placed on the forehead (»f 
a horse, so that a brilliant ray should be cast in 
front, as a protec tioti to pedestrians. We fear 
that the suggestion if carried out would lead to 
disappointment, for experiments have shown that 
even the brilliant arc light will in»t so )ea<lily 
penetrate a foggy atmosphere as will a light of 
appanuitly far feebler power, such as that obtain- 
able from oil or ga.^. An incandescent light of 
the kind proptjvsed could be of but two or three 
candle-power, unless a very cumbrous form of 
batteiy were carried in the vehicle to furnish it 
with the necessaiy eleclriwd energy. 

At many places on our coasts sea-water is now 
usetl b(»th for llusliing the sewers and for water- 
ing the roads, and in the latter w'ork it is found 
to have a binding action upon the du.4 particles 
which reiluces their tendency to rise in the wiinl 
after the water has evaporateil. In a seaside 
resort at New Jersey they are using thi.s system 
with the addition of a simple apparatus which 
is self-acting, and whiidi raises the water from : 
the sea to a storage tank. This apparatus is j 
worked by the motion of the waves, and consists ! 
of a kind of swinging-door which is hung between | 
two of the piles of the pier. As this door oscil- | 
lutes hy the action of the waves, it comnuiui- 
cates its motion to the pistons of a pump, and 
the water is thus raised to the level rerpiired. 

Mr James Fairliij of Glasgow, who tells us 
that he htii; had twenty years’ experience of sea- i 
life, •sends ns an account of an improved poit ! 
which' lie ha.j p|it.ented, and which is designed 
fbr use in sailiirg-ships and well-deck steamers. 
It can be fitted io anyyihip which has ports of 

1 


the ordinary pattern, and pj-esents advantages 
which we should think will lead to its extensive 
adoption. The ordinary ports of a vessel, through 
which water shipped in heavy weather makes its 
escape ‘from flie deck, are tiush with the bul- 
warks ; but in this improved model port 
protrudes through the bulwarks at an angle, 
and is therefore furnished with side-pieces ana 
a bottom. This bottom or lloor is so balanced 
by an adjustable weight that it remains in its 
normal state closed, so that no water can enter 
from the outside. But when waUr rushes into 
it from inside the ship, tlie action of the counter- 
weight is overcome, and the bdttom opens to let 
it out intt^ the .sea. Tlic inner sitlc of the nj)para- 
tus is furnishetl with an iron grill, so that small 
articles such as rop(‘s and the like cannot escape 
with the outniHhing water. The contrivance can 
fiu'tlier be drawn flii so that it is fiush with the 
bulwarks when the vessel i.s in harbour and the 
ports are no longer required. 

TlH^ seventh Report of the Board of Trade on 
the working of the lioiler K.\ plosions Act of 1882 
furnishes some inteiesting ]inrticnhu‘.s concerning 
the accidents which liavc taken place from this 
cause during the twelve months ending in June 
first. We learn from tills Report Unit in tlie 
penod indicated 4fiirty-tfirce persons have been 
killed and Seventy-nine injured by these <li.snstcrs, 
many of wliicli are undoubtedly due to avoidable 
cau.ses. IRore than one-tliird of the recorded 
explosions took place on shipboard ; but it is to 
be renieinbcred llnit tliese accidents at seu are all 
reported to headquarters, while those on land, 
unlea.s accompanied by loss of life, will often 
escape official notice. AA'e nro tofil that there is 
good reason to sn|)po.so tliat a great man}’ explo- 
sions take place on land which are thus in a sense 
hinslicd up, to save trouble and iinpiiry. It is 
lamentable to se<‘ that one- half of the explosions 
were due to tb use of defei^tive or worn-out 
boilers, defective constnndion and undue pressure 
being res]»on.‘^il>le for nearly one- third, while the 
remainder of the di.sastiTs must be credited to 
ignorance and reckle.ssne.ss. It is noteworthy that 
no fewer than seven explosions were those of 
tramway boilers, and seem to have been due to 
one cause— namely, ‘the wn.sting of the bi’nss 
tubes from tbe ai'tion of gases from coke-fuel, 
and the scouring ctl'eet of ashes and cinders.’ The 
Report calls special attention to thi.s circumstance, 
and advise.s that those having such boilens at work 
slioiild be alive to the necessity of frequently 
drawing a few of these tubes for examination. 

The Amei-icnn Screw Company have recently 
perfected a machine hy which the ordinary screws 
u.sed by carpentcis can be piTiduced with much 
greater facility than by older metfioils ; ami a 
deiuonstmtion of tbe working of the new machine 
lias recently taken place in LoiKb)n, while at tbe 
same time its advautage.s were proved by first of 
all producing some sci’ews by the usual system. 
The obl-fusliioned. maciiine Was shown to cut tbe 
screws at the rate of seven per minute, while 
the new contnvanee showered them forth at ’the 
rate of fifty-four in the same time. In Uie nevv 
method the blanks are made by feeding slieel wire 
into n machine which turns them out rapidly, 
and furnishes them with a head, a slot for the 
screw-driver, and a jxiint. Jhey lire nowj^vided 
with a screw-thread, not py cuttingjji^^'inathe la ^ 
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at present, bijt by being passed between two fluted 
rollers. By tins new method there is no waste 
of metal and no weakness caused by CTitting, 
brides which the sci’ews produced by the process 
possess several structural advanf^ues. A new 
screw caJled a ^ Drive Screw' was also shown on 
tl^ same occasion. This has a very quick thread, 
and can be driven in with a hkinnier, at each 
blow of which it makes a partial revolution. 
Such a screw can be withdrawn by an ordinary 
acrew-driver, when it is seen that it is quite 
tminjiired ; the wood, too, when examined in 
section is seen to exhibit a perfect mould of the 
screw-thread. Further particulars of tliis iiiven- 
tion can be obtained at ^lOOc Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.O. 

Railway travelling, at anyrato on our great 
trunk lines, is so easy and comfortable that we 
forget that this modern mode of rapid transit 
a vast amount of wear and tear both 
to the vehicles and the rails upon wliich they 
^de so smoothly. There is no apparent waste 
;Of mel;al, and nothing else to indicate at a glance 
that any wear and tear are going on ; and yet 
it is estimated that on the North-Western system 
idone no less than eighteen tons of eUiel di«ip- 
p^r daily 1 Part of this is by wear, and part by 

, ’'The ‘Tower Company’ (Limited), Which has 
• been called into existence by the (inancial success 
at the Eiffel Tower at Paris, are offering two 
prizes of fiv^e hundred guine.'is and two humlred 
and fifty guineas respectively for the best ainl 
second best ilesigu for a .similar erection for th(‘ 
benefit of Londoner.s. The proposed tower is to 
be twelv'e hundred feet in heiglit, which, by the 
way, is just three times the height of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, and is to be fiirnislied with lifts, like 
its prototyfKi at l^aris. The estimates sent in 
with the designs must show cost of all materials I 
beside.s the cost of lifts and general buildiog 
ex]>ense8. In case any of our readers should 
desire to enter into this competition, we may 
state that specifications can be obtained from 
the company at St Stephen’s (Miambers, Broad- 
way, Westminster. It is to be })ie.sumed that 
the promoters of this enterpi’ise must be aware 
that even on the finest day in L<mdou — except 
perlu;tps in the early morning, or under excep- 
tional atmospheric conditions -the view from any 
high point in London is limited by the ever- 
pi'csent smoke. From the top of St PuuF.s, for 
instance, owing to this constant veil, the Houses 
of Parliament, which cannot be distant as the 
crow flies more than one mile, seem to be on 
the horizon, instead of compoi'atively close to 
the observer. In Paris, of course, the conditions 
are very different, and the fact of the Eiffel 
Tower being successful there is no argument in 
^vour of the snccess of a similar scheme in 
Loudon. 

It is worthy of notice that the two steamships, 
•or ratliar palaces, tlr* Tt'.^.iouia and the City ojf 
,K 0 W YorJcy have recently beaten previous records 
Ju the time taken in ci'ossiug the Atlantic. This 
voyage is now completed in less than six 4aysK 
'The two vessels on the occasion referred to 
started within a few minutes of one another, 
arrived at their journey’s end almost at the 

TEhe James^ Prescott Joule was not a 

_ . 
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familiar oi^ >to the general public, and ilk 
annoiinceme1:tt of recent death as that of one 
who Was Ikjcond.oniy to the great Isaac Nevtton 
was apt to taVe^lhariy by surprise.. Dr Joule 
had indeed long retired from public life, but his 
namc .w’as honoured by .every student of science 
as one of our foremost discoverers. To explain in 
detail what gave him such a forward place in the 
world of science would occupy many of our pages. 
But his life's work is w'elJ described in brief form 
in tlic reasons given by the Society of Arts for 
conferring upon him in 1880 the Albert medal. 
It was awarded to him ‘for having established, 
after most laborious researcli, the true-* relation 
between heat, electricity, and mechanical work, 
thus affording to the engineer a sure guide in 
the application of science and industrial pur- 
suits.’ 

Tlie method of steiilising milk, known ns the 
Dahl process, after the name of its inventor, tlie 
late Mr K. (J. Dalil of Noi’vvay, was recently 
demonstrated and explained in,* Tiondon. 1'he 
treatment consists in storing fresljlmilk in licrme- 
ticully sealed metal cans, which are then heated 
ami coided altiUTiately until all organisms are 
destroytid. Milk wliich had been thus treated 
three years ago, and had since been kept sealed 
up in one of these tins, was opened and shown to 
be ill every respect as good as fresh milk. The 
preserved milk can be readily tuineil into butter 
and cream, and it has the advantage of being 
imsweebuied. For use on .shipboard it \vill be 
valued ; but perhaps its greatest honefits will be 
felt in the nursery, for it is certain that it can 
contain no source of infection. We understand 
that there is a project on foot for bringing this 
useful invention into prominent employment in 
this country. 

T A 0 r. 

It is generally understood that to ^most women 
tact, like patience, is inborn, and that Uj few men 
is it even possible to acquire this valuable posses- 
sion. Miicli may be said for ai^d against tliis 
supposition. By some it is considered to be 
against tlie nature of even the best men to possess 
tact, so we are jHiihaps iissui-ed by such that 
many a wori'ied woman would become placid 
and many a borne free from unpleasantness if 
only the head of the house could be gifted with' 
a little more of that useful quality W’Lich has 
been called a ‘ divine possession.’ 

To be able to siiy the riglit thing at the right 
moment is a great art, and said only to be 
actpiired by those who have a natural talent that 
way. When a careless talker, who was criticising 
a young hvly’s father severely, paused a q^ment 
to say, ‘ I liope he i.s no relation of yourS,' Miss 

B V quick as thouglit she replied, with the 

utmost nonchalance : * Only a connection of 

mother’s by marriage.’ 

Few could hope to show such clever readiness 
of speech in a dilemma of the kind.* Yet in a 
more curious and amusing way this was almost 
matched by a cautious old woman, who, when 
asked what she thought of one oj-hpr neighbours 
of the name of Jones, with 4 knowing loolf 
replieil : * Why, I don’t like to say anything 
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• ftbfiut my neighbours ; but. as to Mr Jones, some- It must ^o-ve been a couutry'uat^ his who 
times 1 think, and then again 1 don’t know ; but said : * If you 'wish to ])ay a pr^tty^C Jmplinient to 

all, 1 ratlier guess he*ll turn out to be a good n plain and ignorant woman, and t^he same time 
deaf suQh ii^ort of man as 1 ti\ke him to he !’ <lo not wish to be guilty of a falScliocKl, tell her 

• In '1 little episofle;ot village life we had lately that she is as* beautiful as she is accomplished. 

. another interesting instance of feminine tact. Slie will think you are a charming* man, and your 

Upon the copplusion of a marriage in a village conscience will be guiltless of an untruth.’ 8uch 
church, the Cridegroom signed his register with an atlviser must be one of the very diplomatis^^, 
liis X Tlie pretty young bride did the of society. 


same ; amf then turning to a young ladv wlio had 
known ' her as tlic best scliolar in the school, 
whispered to her, while love and admiration 

^ 1 . .1 I’-.n. 


1ji our part of the world Irishmen are credited 
with saying prettier thiiigs than the rest of ua 
can. Tliiiy have a certain uBsurance which 


shone in her eyes : is a tlear fellow, miss, but enables them to blurt out tlie first thought that 

he ennnot write. . lie is going to learn from me, occurs to them, which is, of course, wliy they 


and 1 Avoiild not shnme him for the world.’ make bulls; but tljcy score more ha])pY conver- 

Ihit it is not always so apparent that in the sational hits than more cautious pe(»ple. Two 
affairs of life women are more ailroit, or show young ladies ami uii Irish gentleman were con- 
more disceruineiit or better i»erccption than men. ver.sing on ago, when one of them put the home 
Who lias not noticed how often mothers and question: ^ Wliicli of ns do you thiiiK is the elder, 


nurses, by continually uttering vague threats, 
which their little charges soon lejo’n are never 
fulfilled, lose ullaaiitliority — while oiie wrird from 
Paterfamilias ai*s like magic in restoring order 
and obedience amongst the young rebels It is 
undeniable that concerning tlie love affairs of 


Mr (1 V ‘Sure,’ replied the gallant Irishman, 

‘you botli look youiigi.u- than each other.’ 

It is characteristic of some good-natured men 
always to agiee with those wdth wlioin they con- 
verse. It is with them a point of politeness never 


undeniable that concerning tlie love affairs of to iliffer, which sort of politeness is certainly a 
others women usually show much more perspica- very niuiable kind of Uvet. Wo have a capital 
city than men, and know how to act accord- instance of the value of this policy in the rensible 
ingly ; yet often in their ow'n cases the tact speech of the man ^luring one of the Belfast 
evinced by them in skilfully managing a lover riots, was asked by a mob what his religion wm 
would seem to be lost w’heu that lover becomes a He ditlu^ know whethc.T his interrogalors were 


husband. 


Uatliolics or Protestants; but be looked at their 


‘Tact,’ w’e are tobl, ‘often thwarts strength,’ weapons, their J^hnlgeomM, and their firearms, sur- 
and certainly may be made a wonderful instru- veyed all carefully, and answered: ‘Gentlemen, 


nient of conciliation and pacification. 1'(» be able 1 am of the same opinion as that gentleman there 
readily and without premeditation to do or .say w'ith tlie big axe.’ 

the right thing is au enviable gift, one fcliat has True courtesy, which has been culled ‘the 
not un frequently brought subsbtnlial rewards to beauty of the heart,’ sometiuicB suggests, even to 
its possessor. To ask a favour gracefully, or to the uneducated, ginceful w^ays of putting their 
cfunpose a W'ell-W'orded or delicately <*xpre88e<l words that excite W’onder and admii'ation. ‘Arc 
missive in matters of diplomacy, w'ould proUibly yon not very cold, my poor boyU said a syin- 


not nn frequently brought subsbmlial rewards to beauty of the heart,’ sometiuicB suggests, even t 
its possessor. To ask a favour gracefully, or to the uneducated, ginceful w^ays of putting thei 
compose a W'ell-W'orded or delicately <*xpre8ae<l words that excite W’onder and admii'ation. ‘Ar 


tux the mental resources of most of us. jiu^hetic young lady to a shivering shoeblack. * 1 

To many men tlie art of at least putting things w^as till you smiled, miss,’ w’as tlie clever and 
in a kind and complimentary w'ay is nut niicom- ; tlattt?ririg reply. 

inon — an art that w’as W'oU cultivated by tbe j in couxorsalion, true courtesy is often forgotten 
courtiers of days gone by. ’riio painter who drew' in the gt'iieral anxiety of people to speak rather 


inon — an art that w'as W'oU cultivated by tbe in cou\orsalion, true courtesy is often forgotten 
courtiers of days gone by. ’riio painter who drew' in the gt'iieral anxiety of people to speak rather 
the terrible one>i!yed I'anierlane in the attitude of than to lisUm ; they may seem to be attentive, 


n warrior Piking aim with lii.s bow, and con- 
sequently having one eye closed, is an illustration 


blit the absent look in tbe eyes beti'ays tbe reverse. 
Good libtcncifi, especially if youthful, are thought 


in point. Nor was tlie Sjianish nobleman W'bo Wujlds of by garrulous old peojde. We should 
sent Elizabeth a looking-glass when asked, not re])ly to a recital of the troiildes of othere 

by her majesty for the portrait of tbe lady who by a long list of grievanceB of our own ; nor w'hen 
.j[K)ssessed so accomplished a cavnliei-’s heart, u whit show'ii anything in which tlie ow'iiei* takes ]>ride, 
oehiud Raleigh himself in readinejis and delicacy spoil the effect by nngraciousTy referring to soine- 


of tact, • 

A geiitletnaii was 
fashionaWe Fre'ncb g 


thing superior in the same line which one has 
to remark at a seen or may pc^sihly possess. A constant endea- 
; ‘At that time, vour to .Jie ea&ily pleased is essential to jioliteuess, 


Marchioness, 1 was in love then siKldeiily inter- and When annoyances arise, then is the value of 
rupting himself: ‘But no doubt you are astori- tact seen at its best in preventing general dis- 
j.shed that hny one should fall lu love before comfort. Especially is this valuable acquisition 
knowing you !’ This, we ailmit, was rather an or attribute useful when we have to find fault 
instance of excessive gallantry than of reafliue.ss -^alw'ays a difticult thing to do well— when 
such as was tlisplayed by another French nmu in the effect is lost, or; worse still, may be realfy 
the following: An old nobleman was lately injurioiw because .of tjie way in which it is 
accosted by mi elderly kVly with white hair at a done,. ^ ^ 

party given by a Baroness. ‘ Don’t you recognise The habit of tbougbt before speech is not 

me. Monsieur d’Aurevilly ? * The gentleiimn w’^as to acquire; and in conclusion we may add that 
silent. ‘ It fs many years,’ she Continued, ‘isiace tact, though pai'tly a natural gift, is a good deal 


shaped such an answ'er ? 


res^jjf'ct will after all often be fdui 
art quite as much as upon nSture. 
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STOKY OF A YEAU. 

A ChiW iu raimont white 

Was sent to me one day 
With message from the King of Light : 

‘Thy We I will repay, 

If. thou wilt keep her garment bright 
Along the narrow way/ 

Wo wandered forth, the Child and I ; 

fiat soon, all carelesa grown, 

I heeded not her plaintive sigh. 

As, hurt by thorn and stone. 

Or chilled by snowdrifts piled on high, 
She uttered weary moan. 

We wandered on ; more fair the land, 
Sweetoi^ the fragrance round. 

I clasped again her little hand, 

And sped o’er dewy ground, 

Ileodleas of clouds the sky that spanned, 
Or wild beasts lurking round. 

Still on we went, through gorgeous ways, 
O’er sunny vale and hill, 

While all too swiftly passed iny days 
By gleaming brook and rill, 

And l forgot in noohtide’s hlazo 
(To guard the Child from ill 


Still on wo went Cold blew the blast 
Jn autumn’s morning gray ; 

My longing gaze behind was caat 
Where flowery meadows lay, * 

And brooding o’er the vanished past, 

I took tny careless way. 

‘ Farewell, farewell ; 1 e’en must go/ 

A voice said in my ear ; 

‘The distant Mils are white with snow ; 

My last duwa draweth near. 

With garments torn aild brow of woe 
I go — a wastetl Yea?,’ 

Startlerl, T turned, and looked around : 

No Child’s form met my gaze ; 

But one, low bending to the ground, 

Weary with weight of days, 

Whoso lips could utter forth no sound 
Of thankfulness or praise. 

f* 

Ah me ! how could I meet the King 
Who gave her to my care 

Lost were the gifts she cume to bring. 

And soiled her raiment fair. 

Here, witli the Old Year vanishing, 

1 could but kneel in prayer. 

Jkhsik C. Dknt. 
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The next Monthly Part, publiahed ut the end of Jakuarv, begins the new Volume for 1890, 
and will contain the Opening Chapt> i-s of a Novel of powerful interest, entitled, 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

Et W. CLARK B IT S S E L L, 

Author of ‘The Wreck of the Gkortenok/ Ac. 


Also the first portion of a Tale, by a New \\ riter, entitled, 

iuLITJS VERNOIST: 

A STOI^V OF HYDE PARK. 

During the year will appear papers on Modern Travel, Popular Science, and other topics 
of current interest, besides, those Essays and Short Stories which have so long formed a 
prominent feature in the Magazine. ; 
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